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PEBPACE 


The  Dictionary  of  Pbactical  Surgery  will,  it  is  hoped,  supply  a  want  in 
the  Ubrary  of  the  busy  practitioner,  who  necessarily  often  meets  with  cases 
of  surgical  disease  or  injury  on  which  he  desires  to  have  immediate  infor- 
mation as  to  diagnosis  and  treatment.  With  the  view  of  assisting  him,  as 
far  as  is  possible  for  a  book  to  do  so,  in  arriving  at  a  correct  diagnosis 
(on  which  suitable  treatment  must  of  course  depend),  a  series  of  articles 
on  the  diagnosis  of  the  injuries  and  diseases  of  the  several  regions  of  the 
body  has  been  introduced,  as  well  as  general  articles  on  Deafness,  the 
Eye,  Skin  Diseases,  &c.  The  surgical  affections  will  be  found  fully 
described  under  their  proper  names,  in  alphabetical  order ;  or  when  it  has 
been  found  more  convenient  to  group  together  a  series  of  diseases  of  one 
organ — as,  e.g.,  of  the  Breast — cross-references  have  been  given,  the  name 
of  the  separate  article  referred  to  being  printed  in  small  capitals. 

The  subjects  are  treated  of,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  in  the  following 
order : — 1,  Cause ;  2,  Pathology ;  3,  Symptoms  and  Diagnosis ;  4,  Treat- 
ment ;  5,  Prognosis.  Each  writer  has  signed  his  articles,  and  is  respon- 
sible for  the  statements  contained  in  them ;  but  the  Editor  has,  of  course, 
exercised  a  general  supervision,  and  has  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  pro- 
mulgation of  crude  theories,  or  the  inculcation  of  doubtful  practices. 
At  the  same  time,  he  has  not  attempted  to  reconcile  the  views  of  surgeons 
who  may  happen  to  differ  on  points  of  practice ;  nor  does  he  endorse  every 
statement  put  forth  by  the  various  writers.  It  was  impossible  to  illustrate 
the  Dictionary,  both  on  account  of  the  extra  space  which  would  have  been 
occupied,  and  also  on  account  of  the  time  necessary  for  the  production  of 
original  woodcuts.    The  aim  of  the  Editor  has  been  to  produce  a  com- 
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pendium  of  tXe  prae^tice  of  British  Surgery  of  the  present  day,  and,  as  only 
two  years  will  hav'e  'elapsed  between  the  first  planning  of  the  Dictionary 
and  its  publicatien,  that  object  will  have  been  fairly  attained. 

At 'the  end  of  the  second  volume  will  be  found  a  General  Index  of 
Subjects,  which  will,  it  is  hoped,  greatly  facilitate  reference  to  the  several 
articles  bearing  on  any  special  subject,  and  also  an  Index  of  Authors, 
giving  the  contributions  of  each.  The  Editor  has  to  thank  these  gentle- 
men for  their  valuable  contributions  and  for  the  promptitude  with  which 
they  have  completed  their  labours. 

The  Editor  has  also  to  offer  his  best  thanks  to  Mr.  W.  Johnson  Smith, 
who  has  acted  as  Sub-editor  of  the  whole  work;  and  to  Dr.  Eobert 
LivEiNG  and  Mr.  John  Tweedy,  who  have  respectively  supervised  the 
articles  on  Diseases  of  the  Skin  and  Affections  of  the  Eye,  for  their 
valuable  co-operation. 


Cavendish  Square:  January  1886. 
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ABDOMEN",  Injuries  of  the— AH  ab- 
dominal injuries  are  attended  by  more  or 
less  shock ;  if  this  be  of  a  persistent  or  re- 
lapsing nature,  grave  internal  mischief  is 
denoted,  although  authenticated  cases  are 
on  record  in  which  a  blow  on  the  epigastric 
region  has  resulted  in  death,  due  solely  to 
shock.  Continuous  pain,  which  becomes 
most  intense  at  one  point,  and  radiates  over 
the  abdomen  from  this,  is  an  unfavourable 
sign.  Persistent  vomiting  should  be  re- 
garded as  a  symptom  pointing  to  visceral 
injury.  .  In  all  cases  the  abdomen  must  be 
very  carefully  examined,  and  it  is  specially 
desirable  to  ascertain  if  the  bladder  be  in- 
tact. Pm'gative  medicine  should  always 
be  avoided  until  the  exact  injury  has  been 
diagnosed. 

Contusion  of  the  Abdominal  Parebtes. 
This  injiury  occm's  both  without  and  with 
ruptm'e  of  some  abdominal  textures  and 
underlying  viscera. 

Simple  contusions  may  be  either  cu- 
taneous or  musculo-cutaneous. 

The  cuta/neous  ones  are  caused  by  sHght 
blows,  falls,  kicks,  or  wheels  of  heavy 
vehicles. 

The  symptoms  depend  on  the  extent  of 
the  injury.  GeneraUytherewiU  exist  feelings 
of  faintness  and  siclmess,  anxious  face,  and 
diminution  in  the  warmth  of  the  extremi- 
ties ;  pain  in  the  region  of  the  injury,  in- 
creased by  movement ;  more  or  less  pain 
during  respiration,  followed  by  ecchymosis 
of  the  skin  over  the  affected  area. 

Treatment.— 'RQ&t  in  the  horizontal 
position.  Stimulants  in  small  doses  to 
counteract  the  shock  ;  anodynes  to  relieve 
pain.  Locally,  warm  poultices  or  ice.  If 
blood  has  been  extravasated  in  small  quan- 
tity it  is  apt  to  give  a  pecuHar  crepitant 
feehng  to  the  hand  of  the  surgeon,  if  in 
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large  quantity  it  may  be  necessary  to 
aspirate  the  fluid  poi-tion. 

Contusion  with  Muscular  Eupture. 
This  may  exist  as  a  small  tear  of  one 
muscle,  most  frequently  the  rectus,  or  the 
whole  thickness  of  the  muscular  wall  of  the 
abdomen  may  be  rent. 

Causes. — Passage  of  wheels  over  the 
surface  of  the  abdomen,  and  buffer-accidents. 

Symptoms. — Those  of  shock ;  some  pain 
in  affected  region,  increased  by  movement : 
if  the  patient  be  seen  directly  after  the 
receipt  of  the  injury,  separation  of  the 
muscular  fibres  may  be  detected  ;  but  this 
is  often  difficult  to  discern,  as  the  lesion  is 
quickly  followed  by  extravasation  of  blood 
and  tumefaction.  If  the  whole  thickness 
of  the  muscular  wall  of  the  abdomen 
is  involved,  the  symptoms  will  be  more 
marked,  and  even  resemble  those  of  in- 
ternal haemorrhage,  viz.  pale  and  anxious 
face,  extreme  prostration,  general  restless- 
ness, pulse  small  and  feeble,  skin  cold  and 
clanmay. 

Prognosis. — This  depends  upon  the  de- 
gree of  rupture.  If  the  whole  muscular 
wall  be  torn,  death  may  take  place  from 
shock.  If  recovery  ensues,  the  formation 
of  a  ventral  hernia  must  be  looked  for. 

Treatment. — Eest  in  the  horizonal  posi- 
tion. Stimulants  at  first  in  small  doses. 
Locally,  hot  fomentations,  ice,  or  Leiter's 
coil ;  opimn,  or  some  of  its  preparations,  by 
the  mouth,  rectum,  or  subcutaneously  to 
relieve  pam.  The  abdomen  should  be  sup- 
ported by  a  flannel  bandage,  a  suitable  belt, 
or  by  strapping  if  the  rupture  be  small. 
Any  intestinal  protrusion  must  be  returned, 
and  a  firm  dry  compress  appUed  over  it. 
Should  symptoms  of  strangulation  ensue, 
the  opening  must  be  exposed  by  incision, 
the  bowel  returned,  all  blood-clot  removed, 
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and  the  parietal  wound  closed  by  silk 
Biitui'es. 

EUPTURE    OF    THE    StOMACH  WITHOUT 

External  Wound.— Causes. — Direct  vio- 
lence applied  to  the  epigastric  region. 

Symptoms.  —  Marked  coUapse,  paUid 
skin,  clammy  sweats,  piilse  small  and  weak, 
tenderness  over  the  whole  abdomen,  most 
marked  in  the  epigastric  region ;  vomiting 
of  blood  and  matter  resembling  coffee- 
grounds  may  or  may  not  be  present. 

Prognosis. — Unfavourable :  death  always 
taking  place  Avithin  twelve  hours  of  the 
receipt  of  the  inj\u:y. 

Situation. — Any  portion  of  the  stomach 
may  be  affected,  but  in  the  cases  recorded 
the  majority  were  ru^Dtured  near  the  pyloric 
extremity,  and  on  the  great  curvature.  All 
the  coats  of  the  viscus  may  be  torn,  or  the 
mucous  and  peritoneal  may  suffer,  and  the 
muscular  be  left  intact. 

Treatment. — Eest  in  bed,  warmth,  ether 
subcutaneously  for  shock,  and  morphia  ad- 
ministered in  the  same  manner  to  allay 
pain.  Stimulant  and  nutrient  peptonised 
enemata  should  be  given,  and  nothing  by 
the  mouth. 

Bupture  of  the  Intestine  from 
External  Violence  without  Wound  of 
THE  Parietes. — Gaioses. — Force  applied 
suddenly  to  the  front  and  sides  of  the  ab- 
domen, such  as  that  caused  by  the  wheels 
of  a  vehicle,  blows  or  kicks  of  a  man  or 
animal. 

Symptoms. — Those  of  shock :  the  face 
pale  and  anxious-lookmg ;  restlessness ; 
tympanites  following  almost  immediately 
the  receipt  of  the  injury.  The  pain  in  the 
abdomen  is  great,  and  rapidly  diffuses  itself 
all  over  the  belly.  As  peritonitis  is  de- 
veloped, the  muscles  of  the  abdominal 
wall  become  tense  and  unyielding.  Vomit- 
ing is  constant  and  distressing,  and  usually 
commences  immediately  after  the  injiiry 
has  been  inflicted.  Any  food  in  the  stomach 
is  first  ejected,  then  grumous-looking  fluid, 
finally  stercoraceous  matter.  The  tongue 
varies,  being  generally  dry,  coated  and  red 
at  the  edges.  Intense  thirst  is  present. 
The  respiration  is  thoracic,  rapid  and  shal- 
low. The  pulse  varies — at  first  feeble  and 
somewhat  slow,  then  rapid  and  thready. 

Paris  affected. — Any  portion  of  the 
intestinal  tract,  fi.'om  the  stomach  to  the 
rectum,  may  be  injm-ed  ;  but  tlie  small  in- 
testines, jejimum  and  ileum,  are  most  fre- 
quently lacerated.  The  size  of  the  woiuid 
varies  gi'eatly. 

Progtiosis.  —  Unfavourable,  as  death 
generally  ensues  in  forty-eight  hom-s,  the 
later  symptoms  being  those  of  extreme 


prostration.  A  chronic  circumscribed  peri- 
tonitis may  result,  ending  in  absorption 
or  abscess,  and  recovery.  Such  cases, 
however,  are  the  exception,  and  not  the 
riile. 

Treatment. — Eest  ia  bed,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  artificial  heat  to  the  extremities. 
Morphia  should  be  administered  subcuta- 
neously every  two  hours,  if  needed,  until  the 
acuteness  of  the  pain  is  lulled.  Anodj'ne 
suppositories  may  also  be  used,  but  are  not 
BO  efficacious  in  reheving  the  pain.  For 
the  intense  thirst,  ice  may  be  given  to  suck, 
or  iced  water  in  teaspoonful  doses.  If  this 
be  ejected  by  the  stomach,  warm  water  in 
the  same  quantities  may  be  tried. 

Locally.  —  Hot  fomentations,  or  Hght 
linseed  poultices,  alone  or  with  laudanum, 
may  be  applied.  A  cradle  should  be  em- 
ployed to  keep  off  the  weight  of  the  bed- 
clothes. 

When  the  diagnosis  has  been  made  as 
certain  as  possible,  and  the  symptoms  are 
hourly  becoming  more  urgent,  some  siur- 
geons  might  feel  justified  in  opening  the 
abdomen  to  seek  the  injured  intestine. 
See  Laparotomy. 

Emphysema  of  the  Abdominal  Wall. 
This  condition,  as  the  result  of  injury,  is  a 
sign  of  ruptm-e  of  the  underlying  intestine, 
and  an  escape  of  flatus  into  the  sub-perito- 
neal tissues.  A  puffy,  doughy,  crepitant 
swelling,  usually  commencing  in  the  flank, 
slowly  creeps  up  the  abdominal  wall,  which 
may  even  become  resonant  on  percussion. 
The  air  is  generally  re-absorbed  without 
requiring  any  puncture. 

Wounds  of  the  Abdominal  Walls. — 
The  various  kinds  of  wounds  of  the  walls  of 
the  abdomen  may  be :  1.  incised  ;  2.  punc- 
tm'ed ;  3.  lacerated  and  contused. 

1.  Incised  wounds  are  produced  by 
sharp  cutting  instruments,  glass,  and  china, 
and  may  extend  to  any  depth,  down  to  the 
peritoneum.  When  the  direction  of  the  wound 
is  transverse,  the  consequent  gaping  is  apt 
to  be  more  marked  than  when  the  direction 
is  vertical.  Unless  some  branch  of  the  in- 
ternal mammary  or  epigastric  arteries  is 
severed,  the  hajmorrhage  caused  is  not  great, 
but  there  is  most  risk  of  bleeding  when  th» 
injury  is  in  the  iliac  region. 

2.  Punctured  woimds  are  of  a  more 
dangerous  natm-e,  as  their  exact  extent  is 
not  alwaj's  evident,  and  probing  and  other 
manipulations  should  be  avoided,  or  at  any 
rate  but  very  gently  employed.  Suppura 
tion  is  apt  to  follow  the  infliction  of  tliis 
type  of  woimd,  which,  spreading  in  the 

1  ccllnlar  planes  between  the  muscles,  may 
I  ultimately  set  up  peritonitis. 
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3.  Lacerated  and  Contused  Woimds. — 
These,  clinically,  may  be  classified  together ; 
they  are  caused  by  blunt  instruments,  the 
horns  and  teeth  of  animals,  and  firearms. 
The  injiured  textures  are  prone  to  slough, 
and  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  will  de- 
pend upon  the  depth  of  the  injury.  Gun- 
shot wounds,  which  are  the  result  of  spent 
Imlls,  generally  suppurate  extensively; 
healing  takes  place  slowly. 

Treatment. — The  immediate  treatment 
of  all  varieties  of  wounds  of  the  walls 
of  the  abdomen  consists  in  the  cleansing 
of  the  wound  and  the  staunching  of  the 
haemorrhage.  The  former  should  be  ac- 
complished with  clean  warm  water,  or  an 
antiseptic  solution,  such  as  carbolic  acid  (1 
to  40)  or  corrosive  sublimate  (1  to  1,000). 
If  the  bleeding  be  only  slight,  it  may  be 
controlled  by  a  pad  of  lint  or  a  piece  of 
sponge  ;  if  more  profuse,  and  a  spurting  ar- 
tery is  visible,  the  vessel  divided  must  be 
sectu-ed,  either  with  a  catgut  ligature  or  by 
torsion.  Should  the  precise  bleeding  point 
be  obscured,  the  wound  must  be  cautiously 
enlarged  imtil  it  can  be  brought  into  view, 
and  then  secured. 

If  the  woimd  be  an  incised  one,  the 
edges  should  be  approximated  by  sutures 
passing  deeply  through  all  the  divided  tis- 
sues, and  a  suitable  drainage-tube  be  in- 
serted at  the  lower  angle  of  the  wound.  In 
pimctured  and  the  other  variety  of  wounds 
of  the  abdominal  parietes,  no  attempt  at 
closure  should  be  made. 

The  subsequent  dressing  may  be  Lis- 
terian,  or  of  lint  steeped  in  carbolic  or  tere- 
bene  oil  (1  in  10),  boracic  glycerine  (1  in  4), 
or  an  aqueous  solution  of  carbolic  or  boracic 
acid,  or  corrosive  sublimate  (1  in  2,000) ;  and 
either  wood-wool  pads  or  those  composed  of 
an  antiseptic  absorbent  cotton-wool  shotdd 
be  placed  over  and  secured  by  a  broad 
bandage  firmly  applied,  to  coimteract  the 
tendency  to  ventral  hernia.  As  far  as 
possible,  perfect  rest  should  be  enjoined, 
and  all  tension  taken  off  the  abdomuial 
muscles  by  bending  the  tnmk  in  a  forward 
direction. 

Wounds  of  the  Abdomen  with  Pro- 
trusion OF  Uninjured  Viscera.  —  The 
escape  of  the  contents  of  the  abdominal 
cavity  is  relatively  much  greater  than  the 
size  of  the  wound,  and  a  larger  protrusion 
results  from  incised  and  lacerated  wounds 
than  from  punctured  ones.  Omentimi,  in- 
•  testines,  stomach,  bladder,  and  liver  may 
all  protrude,  but  the  omentum  and  smail 
intestines  do  so  most  frequently. 

Prognosis.—In  all  cases  of  wounds  of 
the  abdomen  with  visceral  protrusion,  the 
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outlook  is  serious,  as  the  consequent  shock 
is  severe,  and  peritonitis  and  septicaemia 
are  very  frequent  complications,  causing  a 
fatal  termination. 

Treatment. — Before  entering  into  de- 
tails of  the  treatment  of  the  various  viscera 
when  projecting  through  an  opening  in  the 
abdominal  walls,  a  few  preliminary  points 
vidth  reference  to  the  treatment  of  all  in- 
juries of  the  abdomen  should  be  stated.  A 
very  important  matter  to  be  attended  to  is, 
as  far  as  possible  to  enjoin  absolute  rest  for 
the  viscera ;  for  this  ptu'pose,  but  little 
nourishment  should  be  given  for  the  first 
three  days  except  in  the  form  of  a  little 
milk  and  water.  Pain  should  be  aUayed  by 
morphia  given  subcutaneously  or  by  sup- 
pository. Efforts  at  coughing,  straining,  or 
vomiting,  should  be  avoided ;  if  the  last- 
named  symptom  be  present,  the  patient 
should  be  fed  bypancreatised  enemata,  and 
nothing  but  small  quantities  of  warm  water 
given  by  the  mouth. 

Locally. — All  haemorrhage  should  be 
stopped,  and  care  taken  that  at  the  first 
dressing  the  peritoneum  be  left  clean 
and  dry.  No  irritating  antiseptic  should 
be  applied  to  the  peritoneum,  or  this  end 
may  be  defeated.  Especial  care  should  be 
taken  that  all  sponges  and  fingers  are  asep- 
tic and  are  used  warm.  The  protruding 
viscera  should  be  handled  as  little  as  pos- 
sible, and  while  exposed  should  be  covered 
with  a  flat  warm  sponge. 

Protrusion  of  the  Omentum. — A  care- 
fiil  examination  must  be  made  as  soon  after 
the  injury  as  possible,  to  see  that  no  coil  of 
the  intestines  is  concealed.  This  having 
been  demonstrated,  the  exact  treatment  will 
depend  upon  the  existing  condition  of  the 
hernia.  The  injury  being  recent  and  the 
omentum  sotmd  and  reducible,  the  pro- 
triiding  mass  is  to  be  cleaned  with  an 
aseptic  sponge  and  warm  water  and  re- 
turned gently  into  the  abdomen.  The 
woimd  is  to  be  closed  with  an  inten-upted 
or  continuous  sutm-e,  including  the  entne 
thickness  of  the  abdominal  waU. 

Should  the  omentum  be  irreducible,  con- 
gested or  strangulated,  it  must  be  left  in 
position,  plugging  the  wound.  A  compress 
of  antiseptic  gauze,  absorbent  wool,  wood 
wool,  or  lint  soaked  in  boracic  gly/;erine, 
terebene  oil,  or  warm  water,  should  be  ap- 
plied and  kept  in  position  by  means  of  a 
broad  bandage.  If  no  urgent  symptoms 
supervene,  the  dressings  should  be  left  in 
situ  for  several  days,  and  when  adhesions 
have  been  formed,  a  double  ligature  should 
be  passed  through  the  protruding  fatty 
mass,  just  above  the  level  of  the  skin,  and 
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it  should  be  firmly  tied  in  two  halves.  The 
portion  of  omentum  projecting  above  the 
Hgatm-e  should  be  gently  removed  with  the 
knife  or  scissors.  That  part  left  plugging 
the  wound  will  subsequently  granulate,  and 
the  opening  close. 

If,  when  first  seen  by  the  surgeon,  the 
omentum  be  inflamed,  adherent,  suppu- 
rating, or  gangrenous,  the  mass  should  be 
ligatiu-ed  and  removed  at  once. 

Protrusion  of  Intestine. — The  pro- 
trusion being  recent,  an  anaesthetic  should 
be  at  once  given,  and  the  projecting  coil 
protected  by  a  sponge  wrimg  out  in  hot 
water.  The  gut  having  been  gently  and 
carefully  cleaned,  it  should  be  returned  iuto 
the  abdominal  cavity  by  means  of  the  thumb 
and  forefinger  of  one  hand  and  the  pressure 
of  the  warm  sponge  with  the  other.  The 
intestine  should  be  followed  iuto  the  peri- 
toneal cavity,  in  order  that  perfect  redaction 
may  be  effected,  and  that  it  may  not  be 
merely  pressed  back  between  the  peri- 
toneum and  the  abdominal  wall. 

Eeduction  having  been  accomphshed, 
a  piece  of  warm  flat  sponge  should  be 
passed  in  at  the  opening,  and  left  overlying 
the  returned  gut,  until  the  closure  of  the 
external  wound  is  aU  but  completed:  it 
should  then  be  withdrawn.  The  silk  sutm'es 
for  closing  the  abdomen  may  be  either  in- 
terrupted or  continuous,  and  should  include 
the  peritoneiun  and  all  textm'es  composing 
the  abdonainal  waU.  Some  sm-geons  prefer 
to  close  the  peritoneum  first,  by  means  of 
a  continuous  catgut  sutm-e,  and  afterwards 
the  wound  in  the  parietes.  Pads  of  dry 
lint,  cotton  wool,  or  wood  wool  should  then 
be  applied,  and  maintained  in  position  by 
strapping  and  a  broad  flannel  bandage. 

Should,  however,  the  protruding  mass 
of  intestine  be  large  and  irreducible  through 
the  original  wound,  either  this  must  be 
sufficiently  enlarged  in  an  upward  or  down- 
ward direction,  the  surgeon's  forefinger 
being  introduced  into  the  abdominal  cavity 
to  act  as  a  guide,  until  the  necessary  reduc- 
tion can  be  accomphshed ;  or  the  protruding 
coil  may  be  aspirated  or  pimctured  with  a 
small  needle,  and  emptied  of  its  distending 
flatus.  Eeduction  in  a  collapsed  state  may 
then  be  attempted. 

If  the  protruded  mass  be  already  in- 
flamed or  deeply  congested,  it  should  stUl 
be  returned  into  the  abdomen,  but  the  ex- 
ternal opening  must  not  be  quite  closed  at 
its  lower  angle,  to  allow  of  the  insertion  of 
a  glass  drainage-tube  for  at  least  twenty- 
four  hours.  Should  the  intestine  be  stran- 
gulated and  gangrenous,  or  very  doubtful- 
looking,   the  opening  in  the  abdominal 


walls  should  be  enlarged  to  relieve  the 
constriction,  and  no  attempt  should  be  made 
at  reduction,  but  the  affected  coil  be  left  in 
situ  and  watched.  In  such  cases,  the  for- 
mation of  an  artificial  anus  offers  the  most 
hopeful  prognosis.  If  the  jejimum  be  the 
injxured  part,  and  a  false  anus  supervenes, 
death  wiU  eventually  take  place  fi:om  in- 
anition. The  gangrenous  mass  may  either 
be  incised  or  left  to  slough.  The  dressing 
should  be  warm  charcoal  and  Unseed 
poultices,  or  antiseptics  such  as  boracic 
acid,  carbohc  and  terebene  oils,  and  iodo- 
form in  powder. 

Wounds  of  Hollow  Viscera. — These 
are  very  grave  injuries,  and  the  prognosis 
is  imfavourable  on  account  of  the  extreme 
shock  which  is  occasioned,  the  extravasa- 
tion of  the  contents  of  the  intestine,  and 
the  subsequent  peritonitis.  The  hollow 
viscera  may  be  injm'ed  by  incised,  punc- 
tured, lacerated,  or  gimshot  wounds,  and 
the  coiling  of  the  intestines  renders  them 
liable  to  be  the  seat  of  multiple  wounds. 
The  relative  firequency  of  the  seat  of  in- 
1  jury  is  as  follows : — 1.  Small  intestine.  2. 
Transverse  colon.  3.  Stomach.  4.  As- 
cending and  descending  colon. 

Wounds  of  the  intestines  may  occur 
(1)  with  or  (2)  without  protrasion,  and  the 
extent  of  the  injury  will  vary  fi'om  a  mere 
prick  or  wound  a  few  lines  long,  to  com- 
plete severance  of  the  tube.  When  a  mere 
punctm'e  occm's,  the  mucous  coat  will  often 
prolapse,  and  plug  the  wound  in  the  mus- 
cular and  peritoneal  coats.  When  the  small 
intestine  is  the  portion  of  the  tube  injtured, 
the  prognosis  is  more  unfavom'able  than 
when  the  colon  is  so  affected,  owing  to  its 
contents  being  more  liquid,  the  covering  of 
the  peritoneum  more  complete,  and  the  tube 
less  fixed  in  position. 

Symptoms. — Severe  and  prolonged  col- 
lapse, pale  and  anxious  countenance,  feeble 
quick  pulse,  cold  and  clammy  extremities, 
vomiting,  thirst,  great  local  pain,  and  the 
escape  of  flatus  and  fseces  through  the 
woimd.    Peritonitis  speedily  sets  in. 

Treatment. — The  first  step  in  all  varie- 
ties of  wounds  of  the  hollow  viscera  is  to 
stop  hremorrhage,  and  to  ensure  rest  in 
the  horizontal  position.  Morphia  or  opium 
should  be  administered  for  the  pain,  and  all 
sohd  noiuishmont  should  be  abstained  fi*om 
for  three  days,  the  patient  merely  sucking 
ice,  or  taking  teaspoonfals  of  warm  or  cold 
water  at  intervals.  If  possible,  the  bowels 
should  be  confined  for  ten  days.  If  the 
large  gut  be  intact,  pancreatised  enemata 
maybe  administered  for  purposes  of  noiuish- 
I  meut. 
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Wound  2vith  Protrusion. — "When  the 
wound  is  a  mere  prick,  the  peritoneal  cavity- 
should  be  carefully  sponged  out,  the  bowel 
retiumed,  and  the  wound  closed. 

If  the  wound  be  a  few  Hues  long,  the  in- 
testinal tube  should  be  held  on  each  side  of 
the  opening  with  forceps,  and  a  catgut  liga- 
ture applied.  The  intestine  should  then  be 
returned  into  the  abdomen,  and  the  wound 
closed.  The  wound  being  large,  and  the  coats 
of  the  intestine  cleanly  incised,  a  continuous 
carboUsed  or  catgut  sutm-e  should  be  ap- 
pHed,  as  far  as  possible  avoiding  the  mucous 
coat,  and  replacement  effected,  with  closm-e 
of  the  wound. 

Should  the  wound  of  the  gut  be 
lacerated,  the  intestine  should  be  sewn  to 
the  skin  of  the  parietal  wound,  and  an  ar- 
tificial anus  constituted.  When  the  intes- 
tine is  cut  right  across,  an  endeavom-  may  be 
made  to  close  the  wound  by  a  continuous 
silk  hgatm-e,  appHed  with  great  care,  to 
bring  similar  textures  into  apposition,  or 
an  artificial  anus  may  be  made.  In  our 
present  state  of  knowledge,  the  latter  pro- 
cedure seems  to  offer  the  best  prognosis. 

WitJiout  Protrusion. — The  wound  in 
the  wall  of  the  abdomen  must  be  carefully 
enlarged,  and  the  opening  in  the  viscera 
looked  for.  If  foimd,  it  must  be  treated 
according  to  its  dimensions.  (See  above.) 
Should  the  wound  not  be  discovered, 
the  peritoneal  cavity  must  be  thoroughly 
washed  out,  and  a  large  glass  drainage-tube 
passed  down  into  the  pelvis,  the  parietal 
opening  being  closed,  except  at  the  lower 
end.  Thomas  F.  Chavasse. 

ABDOMINAL  ANEURISM.  —  The 
abdominal  aorta  is  subject  to  degenerative 
changes  which  rob  the  vessel  of  its  elas- 
ticity, and  render  it  liable  to  rupture  of  its 
coats  and  the  formation  of  a  false  aneurism ; 
or  the  elastic  coat  may  alone  be  at  fault, 
and  a  permanent  dilatation  of  aU  the  coats 
of  the  vessel  may  result,  constituting  a 
true  aneurism  in  the  affected  part  of  the 
vessel.  The  existence  of  true  aneurism  of 
the  abdominal  aorta  is,  however,  a  very 
rare  occmTence. 

In  this  vessel  another  factor  comes  into 
play  in  produciug  aneurism,  viz.  sudden  or 
violent  exertion  of  the  trunk  of  the  body. 
This  often  leads  to  the  formation  of  an 
aneurism  in  a  tolerably  healthy  vessel, 
a  fact  of  importance  in  considering  the 
treatment  of  the  disease,  as  it  is  in  these 
cases,  resulting  firom  violent  straining 
of  the  vessel,  that  we  may  look  for  the 
best  results  in  adopting  treatment  by 
pressui'e. 


Most  of  the  anemisms  in  this  vessel 
are  sacculated  (60  per  cent.),  and  vary 
in  size,  from  the  smallest  pouch-like  de- 
pression, to  sacs  of  a  size  as  large  as  the 
vessel  and  the  surrounding  parts  wiU  per- 
mit. In  these  large  anem-isms  the  internal 
and  middle  coats  of  the  vessel  almost  dis- 
appear, or  exist  as  mere  calcareous  or 
atheromatous  patches,  while  the  external 
coat  is  often  much  increased  in  thickness, 
and  supported  by  adherent  organs.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  external  coat  may  become 
attenuated  by  the  pressure  of  surrounding 
parts.  Thus,  either  absorption  of  the  coats 
of  the  vessel,  and  erosion  of  the  smTOund- 
iag  parts,  or  adhesion  and  thickening  of 
its  walls,  may  be  goiag  on  in  an  aneurism  ; 
and  its  dm-ation  mU.  be  largely  determiaed 
by  the  prevalence  of  the  one  or  the  other  of 
these  processes.  The  sac  of  the  aneurism 
may  be  almost  filled  by  coagula  of  blood 
and  fibrin,  or  it  may  be  £Jinost  empty.  This 
difference,  to  a  large  extent,  depends  on  the 
size  of  the  orifice  of  communication  be- 
tween the  sac  and  the  vessel,  by  which  the 
volume  of  the  current  of  blood  in  the  sac  is 
regulated.  This  is  a  matter  of  some  im- 
portance in  enabling  us  to  form  an  opinion 
of  the  treatment  to  be  used.  A  globular 
anem-ism,  formiag  a  distinct  and  somewhat 
movable  tmnour,  is  likely  to  have  a  small 
orifice,  and  is  favourable  for  the  deposition 
of  blood-clot  or  fibrin ;  and  in  it  the  current 
can  be  most  effectually  cut  off  by  pressure 
when  an  aneurism  enlarges. 

"While  in  most  cases  aneurisms  of  the 
abdominal  aorta  tend  to  increase  in  size, 
and  eventually  to  bm-st,  there  are  not  a 
few  cases  on  record  in  which  spontaneous 
cure  has  occurred.  Hodgson  related  the 
case  of  a  small  aneurism  which  had  hol- 
lowed out  the  body  of  a  vertebra  by  pres- 
sure, and  had  then  become  completely 
fiUed'up  by  the  layers  of  fibrin.  Again,  a 
sacculated  aneurism  has  been  found  doubled 
over  on  its  aperture  of  communication  with 
the  aorta,  and  thus  cured  by  its  own  pres- 
sure. Holmes  quotes  a  case  of  spontaneous 
cure  of  an  aneurism  of  the  cceHac  axis, 
which  he  discovered  in  the  body  of  a  man 
who  had  never  complained  of  any  symptoms 
of  anem-ism.  The  sac  was  obhterated,  ex- 
cept a  channel  in  the  centre  fiUed  with  soft 
clot,  through  which  the  circulation  must 
have  been  maintained  in  the  lai-ge  branches 
of  the  cceliao  axis.  He  refers,  also,  to  the 
cm-ious  preparation  in  the  Hunterian  Mu- 
seum of  the  abdominal  aorta  of  a  jaguar 
with  an  aneurism  nearly  consohdated. 

Seat  of  the  Disease. — The  disease  may 
occur  at  any  point  in  the  circumference  of 
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the  vessel,  and  the  late  Dr.  Sibson  has 
shown  that  it  springs  just  as  often  from  the 
front  of  the  vessel  as  from  its  posterior 
aspect.  It  may  be  as  high  as  the  pillars  of 
the  diaphi-agm,  or  it  may  occupy  the  origin 
of  the  coeUac  axis,  or,  more  frequently,  it 
lies  on  a  level  with,  or  below,  the  renal 
ai'teries.  It  occurs  less  frequently  in  the 
lower  third  of  the  vessel,  generally  involv- 
ing the  inferior  mesenteric  artery,  if  the 
sac  is  large.  The  arteries  involved  in  the 
aneui'ismal  pouch  are  either  dilated  or 
obliterated,  the  former  by  the  expansion  of 
the  walls  of  the  vessel,  the  latter  by  j)res- 
sm'e  of  the  tumom'  as  the  vessel  passes  over 
it,  or  by  plugging  with  fibrin  from  within. 
Pressure  on  the  sm-roimding  organs  often 
results  as  the  anem'ism  enlarges,  leading  to 
jaimdice,  fr'om  pressm*e  on  the  Hver  or  bile- 
ducts,  or  to  nausea  from  pressure  on  the 
stomach  and  duodenum ;  or  to  dysphagia 
from  pressure  on  the  oesophagus,  or  to 
uriEmia,  in  rare  cases,  "from  pressure  on  the 
kidneys  or  renal  vessels.  Sometimes  organs 
are  pushed  out  of  theu*  natm-al  position  by 
abdominal  anem-isms,  e.g.  the  Uver  may  be 
pushed  forward,  or  the  left  kidney  pushed 
to  the  opposite  side. 

The  vena  cava  is  seldom  compressed, 
and  on  this  account  dropsy  of  the  ex- 
tremities and  enlargement  of  the  superfi- 
cial veins  are  rare  in  abdominal  aneurism. 
The  colon  may  be  compressed,  so  as  to  lead 
to  obstruction  of  the  bowels. 

An  aneurism  which  springs  from  the 
front  of  the  aorta  presses  on  the  ganglia 
and  plexuses  of  the  sympathetic  system, 
leading  to  pain  in  the  epigastric  region,  for 
the  most  part.  An  aneurism  which  springs 
fr'om  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  aorta 
presses  on  the  spinal  nerves,  leading  to 
pain  (chiefly  paroxysmal  and  radiating)  in 
the  back  and  loins.  These  posterior  aneur- 
isms produce  erosion  of  the  vertebrae,  but 
statistics  show  that  the  characteristic  pain 
may  be  present  without  erosion,  and  erosion 
without  the  characteristic  pain,  so  that  no 
relation  exists  between  pain  and  erosion. 
The  pains  doubtless  arise  fi'om  pressm-e  on  ! 
the  spinal  nerves.  j 

Abdominal  aneurisms  are  liable  to  rup-  | 
ture  ;    and  the  formation  of  a  diffuse  j 
aneurism,  when  bleeding  occurs  into  the  , 
areolar  tissue,  is  the  result.    Eupture  may 
also  occur  on  the  surface  of  the  skin  or 
mucous  membrane,  or  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity. 

The  Causation  of  the  Disease. — The 
predisposing  cause  is  degeneration  of  the 
coats  of  the  vessel.     The  chief  oxcituig  | 
cause  ia  strain  produced  by  over-exertion.  I 


Advanced  age,  syphihs,  intemperance,  and 
aU  other  influences  which  impair  the  con- 
stitution, lead  to  these  degenerative  changes 
of  the  tissues  which  favour  aneurism.  In 
the  writer's  opinion,  syphihs  is  most  often 
the  principal  factor  in  this  disease.  The 
occupations  which  seem  to  predispose  to 
the  disease  are  all  of  a  laborious  nature — 
smiths,  strikers,  excavators,  navAdes,  por- 
ters, paviom-s,  being  its  victims.  Where  the 
disease  occurs  apart  from  great  bodily  exer- 
tion, we  may  infer  the  existence  of  con- 
siderable degeneration  of  the  vessel. 

Symptoms. — Pain  is  the  earhest  and 
most  prominent  symptom — sometimes  con- 
tinuous, with  occasional  paroxysms  of  in- 
creased severity;  at  other  times,  almost 
entnely  paroxysmal  or  intermittent.  It 
occurs  in  the  epigastrium  or  hypogastrium, 
and  in  the  back  or  loins ;  in  the  former 
cases  it  indicates  anemism  of  the  front  of  the 
aorta,  in  the  latter  it  indicates  a  posterior 
aneurism.  The  pain  radiates  around  the 
trunk,  down  the  extremities,  and  into  the 
testicle.  It  varies  in  character,  as  indicated 
by  the  words  tm-ning,  catching,  twisting, 
lancinating,  or  boring.  Often  a  dull  pain 
when  continuous,  it  becomes  sharp  and 
severe  when  paroxysmal.  A  pulsating  tu- 
mour is  also  a  very  prominent  symptom. 
The  pulsation  is  generally  felt  equally  in 
aU  directions,  and  the  tumour  is  felt  to 
expand  under  the  hand  with  each  pulsation 
of  the  aorta.  A  double  shock  is  sometimes 
felt  when  the  tumour  is  so  near  the  heart 
as  to  receive  an  impulse  fr-om  it. 

The  tumour  is  generally  fixed,  its  non- 
mobihty  with  the  diaphi'agm  being  highly 
characteristic.  The  pulsation  may  be  felt 
in  the  epigastrium,  a  little  to  the  left  of  the 
middle  line,  or  it  may  be  covered  by  the 
margins  of  the  left  ribs.  More  rarely  it 
inclines  to  the  right,  pushing  forward  the 
liver  with  each  impiilse.  It  sometimes 
lies  so  deeply  in  this  region  as  to  be  barely 
perceptible  on  deep  pressm-e. 

The  diagnosis  in  these  cases  is  rendered 
extremely  difficult,  especially  when  we  re- 
member how  vividly  a  nervous  pulsation  of 
the  aorta  will  simulate  an  anem-ism.  In 
the  latter  case,  we  have  an  anemism  vidth 
scarcely  perceptible  pulsation,  and  in  the 
former  we  have  violent  pulsation  of  the 
aorta  vnthout  an  anem'ism.  The  tumour 
may  appear  in  the  loin  or  in  the  gi'oin,  and 
may  simulate  a  lumbar  abscess  in  the  one 
case,  or  a  psoas  abscess  in  the  other.  It 
may  also  be  mistaken  for  disease  of  the 
spleen  and  kidney.  Let  it  be  specially 
noted  that  on  anem'ism  may  exist  where 
no  tumom'  at  all  can  be  felt. 
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The  pulsating  tumour  may  vary  in  size, 
shape,  and  consistency  to  almost  any  ex- 
tent, so  that  no  valuable  indication  can  be 
derived  from  these  points,  but  it  possesses 
a  special  characteristic  in  the  bellotvs-mur- 
mur,  which  occm-s  in  a  large  number  of 
cases.  If  this  murmur  be  systolic  in  time, 
and  be  distinct  from  any  cardiac  murmm* 
which  may  exist,  it  becomes  a  very  reliable 
sign  of  the  disease.  In  all  doubtful  cases 
the  stethoscope  should  be  applied  to  the 
left  vertebral  groove,  as  weU  as  in  front, 
since  a  murmur  audible  in  the  back  is 
strong  evidence  of  the  disease. 

Dyspncea  from  pressure  on  the  dia- 
phragm, cough  from  the  same  cause,  dys- 
phagia from  pressure  on  the  oesophagus, 
nausea,  spasmodic  flatulent  pain  and  con- 
stipation from  pressure,  are  secondary 
symptoms ;  as  also  are  numbness  or  cold- 
ness of  the  legs,  formication,  pricking  pain 
and  loss  of  power  in  the  lower  extremities. 
On  the  other  hand,  ascites  and  anasarca  are 
exceedingly  rare  in  this  disease.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  all  these  symptoms 
may  subside  for  a  time,  and  apparent 
recovery  may  take  place,  until  sudden  death 
reveals  the  secret  existence  of  the  disease. 
In  most  cases,  if  not  cured  by  treatment, 
the  patient  passes  through  a  period  of  in- 
creasing pain,  restlessness,  insomnia,  ema- 
ciation and  exhaustion,  until  rupture  puts 
an  end  to  his  sufferings. 

Let  it  be  noted  that  the  following 
symptoms  are  rare  in  anemism,  and  contra- 
indicate  the  presence  of  the  disease : — 
Eapidity  of  pulse,  csdema  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities, ascites,  enlai-gement  of  the  super- 
ficial abdominal  veins  ;  the  presence  of  pus, 
mucus,  blood,  or  albumen  in  the  urine, 
jaundice,  mobility  of  timaom*  without  mm*- 
mur,  the  mahgnant  cachexia  of  cancer,  and 
the  deposits  of  cancer  or  tubercle. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  varies  from 
a  few  months  to  many  years.  After  the 
first  appearance  of  prominent  symptoms, 
the  patient  rai'ely  lives  more  than  eighteen 
months,  and  generally  dies  within  three 
months,  unless  he  is  rescued  by  surgical 
or  medical  treatment. 

Death  may  occur  from  exhaustion,  pres- 
sure on  vital  parts,  or  haemorrhage.  The 
haemorrhage  may  be  suddenly  fatal,  or  it 
may  let  life  ebb  out  in  a  gentle  stream,  and 
the  patient  may  get  relief  of  all  his  symp- 
toms before  he  dies.  "When  the  bleeding 
occurs  into  the  peritoneum  death  is  sudden, 
and  when  into  the  stomach,  lungs,  or 
bowels,  blood  wUl  often  be  discharged  from 
these  cavities  before  death.  The  occurrence 
of  bleeding  is  often  followed  by  the  forma- 


tion of  a  soft,  semi-fluctuating  tumour  in 
one  of  the  abdominal  regions,  indicating 
the  formation  of  a  diffuse  anem-ism. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  abdo- 
minal anem'isms  has  come  within  the  range  ■ 
of  practical  surgery  during  the  last  twenty 
years.  Previously,  these  diseases  were  re- 
garded as  beyond  the  pale  of  sm-gical  treat- 
ment, and  the  efforts  to  cure  them  consisted 
mainly  in  a  system  of  resting  the  parts ; 
while  the  circulation  of  blood  was  reduced 
by  medicines  and  diet  to  a  level  which  was 
supposed  to  be  conducive  to  the  formation 
of  layers  of  fibrin,  by  which  the  aneurismal 
sac  might  be  filled  up. 

Since  the  year  1864  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  cases  have  been  cured  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  rapid-pressure  treatment — i.e. 
by  applying  pressure  to  the  aorta,  above  the 
seat  of  the  aneurism,  so  as  to  stop  the  cir- 
culation of  blood  in  the  vessel.  Tins  method 
of  rapid  and  complete  pressm-e  in  the  case 
of  anem-isms  of  the  abdominal  cavity  has 
estabUshed  the  follovidng  points : — 

1.  That  anem-isms  of  the  abdominal  aorta 
(or  its  branches)  are  cm-able  by  pressm-e. 

2.  That  pressure  is  not  necessarily  a 
long  process,  as  had  been  previoiisly  sup- 
posed, but  when  efficiently  applied  its  action 
may  be  rapid — so  rapid  as  to  reduce  its 
application  from  many  hours  to  as  ma/ny 
minutes  in  some  cases. 

3.  That  occlusion  of  the  aorta  may  occur 
suddenly,  without  much  risk  to  the  patient, 
and  that  a  very  rapid  opening  up  of  new 
channels  by  the  anastomoses  of  vessels 
is  the  means  by  which  circulation  is  re- 
established in  the  lower  parts  of  the  body. 

4.  That  the  administration  of  chloroform 
is  necessary  in  the  application  of  this  rapid 
method,  inasmuch,  as,  without  it,  currents 
of  blood  are  liable  to  pass  through  the  sac 
of  the  aneurism,  and  disturb  the  coagulation 
going  on  there. 

5.  It  is  probable,  fi-om  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  cure  of  a  large  anemism  may 
take  place,  that  the  process  depends  on 
coagulation  of  blood  to  a  large  extent,  and 
not  on  the  deposition  of  layers  of  fibrki  only. 

Before  adopting  any  surgical  measure 
for  the  cm-e  of  aneurism  of  the  abdominal 
aorta,  it  is  advisable  to  try  the  effect  of 
absolute  rest  in  the  recimibent  position  for 
two  or  three  weeks,  and  dm-ing  this  period 
of  rest  the  treatment  by  iodide  of  potas- 
sium in  large  doses  should  also  be  adopted. 
The  success  attending  Tuffnell's  treatment 
by  diet  and  rest  alone  would  justify  this 
preliminary  process,  and  the  still  greater 
success  following  the  use  of  large  doses 
(30  grains  three  times  daily)  of  iodide  of 
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potassium,  gives  this  treatment  a  fair  pros- 
pect of  success. 

Should  the  trial  of  rest,  spare  diet,  and 
iodide  of  potassium  have  produced  no  change 
for  the  better,  either  in  the  disease  or  in  the 
condition  of  the  patient-,  we  are  justified  in 
resorting  to  the  use  of  pressure. 

Two  things  are  now  to  be  considered : 

1.  The  state  of  the  patient  as  to  general 
health,  as  to  the  state  of  the  heart  and  ar- 
teries, and  as  to  the  state  of  the  kidneys. 

2.  The  site  and  anatomical  relations  of 
the  aneurism. 

Fii'st,  as  to  the  general  condition  of  the 
patient,  it  is  most  essential  to  examine  the 
important  viscera,  and  the  existence  of 
organic  disease  of  any  of  them  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the 
pressure  treatment.  Cachexia,  either  general 
or  specific,  also  negatives  the  hope  of  success. 
Secondary  and  tertiary  syphilis  may  yield 
to  the  iodide  of  potassium,  which  should 
be  fully  tried  in  such  cases.  The  cachexia 
of  cancer  is  of  com'se  decisive.  Ordinary 
anasmia  is  unfavom-able.  Ascites  renders 
pressm-e  impossible,  and  oedema  of  any 
Jdnd  should  be  traced  to  its  som-ce.  Should 
it  indicate  renal  disease,  with  the  shghtest 
trace  of  albumen,  blood,  or  casts  in  the  urine, 
the  pressure  treatment  is  thereby  contra- 
indicated.  In  all  cases  the  mine  should 
be  carefully  and  repeatedly  examined  for 
albumen  and  sugar.  Above  all  it  is  neces- 
sai-y  to  determine  the  state  of  the  arterial 
system.  Extensive  degeneration,  heart- 
disease,  the  existence  of  another  aneurism 
in  the  chest  or  elsewhere,  aU  contra-indicate 
a  favourable  result.  Should  there  be  an 
absence  of  these  unfavourable  conditions, 
the  next  step  vdll  be  to  inquire  if  the  site 
of  the  aneurism  permits  of  pressure  being 
apphed. 

In  considering  the  question  of  site  in 
relation  to  the  application  of  pressm-e,  two 
methods  may  be  pm-sued : — 1.  The  ready 
method  of  trying  the  appHcation  of  a  tourni- 
quet under  chloroform,  to  ascertain  if  there 
is  space  enough  above  the  anemdsm  to 
permit  of  the  vessel  being  fully  compressed 
by  the  instrument.  2.  It  will  be  found  that 
ressure  can  rarely,  if  ever,  be  brought  to 
ear  on  the  vessel  above  the  renal  arteries. 

If,  however,  in  a  very  taU  patient  with  a 
short  chest  and  a  wide  epigastriiun,  pressm-e 
were  contemplated,  it  would  be  imwise  to 
venture  on  it  without  duly  considering  the 
site  of  the  renal  arteries  in  such  a  subject. 
In  ordinary  subjects  there  is  no  need  to 
insist  on  the  rule,  '  that  pressure  shoiUd 
never  be  apphed  on  or  above  the  renals,'  as 
this  is  simply  impossible.    So  that  we  may 


safely  say  that  we  may  press  as  high  up  as 
we  can  apply  the  pad  of  the  tourniquet. 
In  most  cases  this  point  will  be  found  to 
coincide  with  the  left  triangle  of  the  epigas- 
trium. Although  anemrisms  above  the  renal 
arteries  are  never  cured  or  treated  by^J^oxt- 
mal  pressure,  they  admit  of  treatment  by 
ddstal  pressure.  Mr.  Bryant's  case  shows 
that  cm-ative  changes  do  occur  in  the  aneu- 
rism, even  as  high  as  the  ccehac  axis,  when 
subjected  to  distal  pressure.  "^Tbiere  other 
conditions  are  favom-able  we  should  con- 
tinuously try  distal  pressm-e  when  other 
means  fail  to  reheve  the  patient. 

Below  the  origin  of  the  renal  arteries 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  use  of  pres- 
sure. It  is  here  both  a  practicable  and 
tolerably  safe  procedm-e. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  state  what  is  to 
be  done  in  a  case  where  the  trial  of  the 
rapid-pressure  treatment  for  abdominal 
aneurism  has  been  decided  on.  The  patient 
needs  to  have  the  abdominal  viscera  un- 
loaded, as  far  as  possible,  by  a  gentle  aperient 
which  removes  flatus  while  acting.  One 
aloe  and  assafoetida  pill,  followed  by  mag- 
nesia and  rhubarb  with  ginger  and  other 
carminatives,  vsdll  probably  do  this.  If 
necessary  an  enema  of  assafoetida  and  tur- 
pentine may  be  given.  The  bladder  is  to 
be  emptied.  Nothing  of  a  solid  nature  is  to 
be  eaten  for  thi-ee  or  four  hours  before  the 
operation.  The  next  step  is  to  administer 
chloroform,  and  to  put  the  patient  fuUy 
under  its  influence  before  attempting  pres- 
sm-e. Sometimes  a  preliminary  adminis- 
tration of  chlorofonli  may  be  tried,  to  see 
how  far  and  how  easily  the  pressm-e  may 
be  applied  vdthout  injm-y  to  the  patient.  As 
the  patient  may  become  exhausted  by  the 
long-continued  anaesthesia,  the  administra- 
tion of  strong  peptonised  beef-tea  enemata, 
during  the  operation,  is  necessary,  and  in 
some  cases  brandy  in  the  enemata  is  needed. 

The  tourniquet  may  be  that  of  Lister,  or 
Carte,  or  the  ordinary  horse-shoe  tomniquet 
may  suffice.  In  the  hands  of  an  experienced 
sm-geon  the  horse-shoe  tom-niquet  is  best, 
as  he  will,  by  skilfully  guiding  it,  be  able  to 
keep  it  on  the  vessel  during  any  accidental 
movement  of  the  patient.  The  most  im- 
portant point  in  applying  pressm-e  is  to 
secm-e  that  amount  of  it  which  stop  the 
flow  into  the  anem-ism,  without  injiu-mg 
adjacent  or  intervening  j)arts.  Experience, 
tactile  skill,  manual  dexterity,  and  soimd 
judgment  wiU  best  aid  the  operator  here, 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  no  mere  tyi-o  or 
student  can  be  trusted  in  such  a  dehcate 
operation.  The  sm-geon  must  make  up  his 
mind  to  give  up  a  day  to  the  work  and  to 
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take  the  immediate  supervision  of  every 
detail,  if  he  is  to  succeed.  Apart  fifom  the 
consideration  of  internal  injiury  which  may 
be  inflicted  by  the  pressm-e,  there  is  the  all- 
important  point  of  fully  and  completely 
ai-restiag  all  flow  of  blood  through  the 
aneurism,  which  is  essential  to  a  rapid 
result. 

If  a  rapid  cure  is  aimed  at,  the  shorter  the 
period  of  pressm'e  in  this  region  the  better. 
The  operator  must  bear  in  mind  that,  every 
time  he  allows  a  current  of  blood  to  shp  past 
the  tom-niquet,  the  chance  of  a  rapid  cure 
is  reduced.  If  these  rashes  of  blood  are 
allowed  to  take  place,  the  cure  cannot  be 
rapid,  for  each  current  breaks  in  on  the 
coagulating  process  and  carries  the  sta- 
tionary blood  onward,  so  that  the  process 
has  to  be  recommenced.  Granted  that  each 
time  a  volume  of  blood  is  held  stationary  a 
layer  of  fibrin  may  be  deposited,  that  does 
not  lead  to  a  rapid  result.  It  may  lead  to  a 
cure  by  alternated  layers  of  fibrin  and 
blood,  but  this  means  the  prolonged  and 
probably  the  repeated  apphcation  of  the 
tom-niquet.  To  succeed  in  a  first  attempt 
of  two,  three,  four  or  more  hours,  we  must 
have  full  command  of  the  aorta,  and  aim 
at  holding  the  blood  in  the  anem-ism  un- 
distm'bed.  In  aU  cases  slight  cm-rents  will 
pass  thi'ough  the  sac,  and  thus,  instead  of 
one  mass  of  coagulated  blood  filling  the 
vessel,  we  are  sure  to  have  successive  de- 
posits of  coagula. 

The  writer  has  again  and  again  suc- 
ceeded in  stopping  the  pulsations  in  an 
aneurism  by  holdmg  the  vessel  with  a 
firm  and  careftd  hand  for  half  an  hour, 
after  unsuccessful  pressure  had  been  tried 
for  a  good  many  hours.  When  the  pres- 
siu-e  does  not  succeed  in  reducing  the 
size  or  pulsation  of  an  anem-ism  in  fom* 
or  five  hours,  we  must  carefully  look  to 
the  state  of  the  patient,  and  the  sUghtest 
indication  of  failure  of  the  pulse  or  shock 
must  warn  us  to  remove  the  pressure  and 
chloroform,  and  ascertain  how  the  patient 
has  borne  the  treatment.  Unless  there  is  an 
entire  absence  of  any  evidence  of  shock  or 
injury  to  the  ganghonic  nerve-centres,  of 
failure  of  the  heart's  action,  or  injury  to  the 
stomach  or  duodemmi  from  pressure,  we 
must  postpone  our  efforts.  By  ti-ying  the  pres- 
sure too  long  or  too  severely  our  object  will 
be  defeated.  When  the  pressure  is  removed, 
It  IS  not  mfrequently  noticed  that,  although 
the  aneurism  still  pulsates,  its  pulsations 
are  much  reduced  in  force  and  extent.  In 
these  cases  it  is  weU  to  watch  the  patient, 
and  to  keep  him  at  rest,  fi.-ee  fi-om  the 
shghtest  excitement,  as  it  is  probable  the 


pulsations  will  gradually  disappear,  and  the 
anem-ism  may  thus  be  cm-ed. 

Where  proximal  pressure  faUs,  or  is  in- 
admissible, the  apphcation  of  distal  pres- 
sure is  advisable,'  and  some  authorities  m-ge 
the  apphcation  of  distal  as  well  as  proximal 
pressure  in  all  cases.  After  the  consohda- 
tion  of  an  anem-ism,  it  is  necessary  to  apply 
warmth  to  the  extremities  and  flannel  to  the 
abdomen,  and  to  feed  the  patient  cautiously. 

New  vessels  will  appear  in  the  abdominal 
wall  in  a  few  days,  and  after  a  lengthened 
period  pulsation  may  be  felt  in  the  iliac  and 
femoral  arteries.         William  Murray. 

ABDOMINAL  HERNIA.  —This  term 
is  appHed  to  protrusions  through  the  an- 
tero-lateral  parts  of  the  abdominal  parietes 
below  the  umbihcus,  exclusive  of  those 
through  the  inguinal  canal.  The  hernia  is 
usually  in  the  middle  line,  and  most  com- 
monly follows  operation  woimds,  as  that 
for  ovariotomy.  The  rupture  may  appear 
within  a  few  weeks  of  the  healing  of  the 
ovariotomy  woimd ;  but,  as  a  rule,  it  does 
not  present  itself  imtil  many  months  have 
elapsed.  It  may  not  be  noticed  until  after 
an  interval  of  years.  It  may  foUow  upon 
accidental  wounds,  upon  abscess,  contusions, 
rapture  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  de- 
stractive  burns,  and  may  be  apparently  the 
consequence  of  pregnancy,  ascites,  &c. 

It  is  usually  met  with  in  female  adults. 
The  tumours  formed  are,  as  a  rule,  large. 
The  sac  often  has  no  neck.  In  some  raptm-es 
of  old  standing  the  tumour  may  become 
pendulous.  These  herniBS  are  seldom  the 
seat  of  acute  change.  The  more  pendulous 
may  become  incarcerated  when  they  contain 
colon,  some  of  the  smaller  and  more  cir- 
cumscribed protrusions  may  be  the  seat  of 
inflammation,  but  the  strangulation  of  a  ven- 
tral hernia  is  an  occurrence  of  great  rarity. 

The  rapture  should  be  supported  by  a 
suitable  abdominal  belt. 

Frederick  Treves. 

ABDOMINAL  SECTION.    See  La- 

PAROTOMY;  CiESAREAN  SECTION ;  OVARI- 
OTOMY; Oophorectomy;  Uterus,  Extirpa- 
tion of. 

ABDOMINAL  SURGERY.— No  de- 
partment of  surgery  has  made  more  rapid 
progress  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  centm-y 
than  that  of  the  abdomen.  The  fear  of 
peritonitis  which  prevailed  so  strongly  in 
the  early  part  of  the  century  deterred  sm-- 
geons  from  opening  the  cavity  of  the  ab- 
domen, except  under  the  most  desperate 
circumstances,  and  the  delay  thus  en- 
com-aged  was  of  itself  in  groat  measure 
the  cause  of  the  fatal  result  so  fi-equently 
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witnessed.  The  first  ovariofcomists  had  to 
encounter  not  merely  the  ordinary  difficul- 
ties inherent  to  aU  novel  procedm-es,  but 
had  to  withstand  the  violent  prejudices  of 
those  whose  knowledge  was  limited  to  the 
bad  teaching  of  former  years,  and  whose 
experience  was  nil. 

Probably  the  experimental  teaching  of 
Spencer  "Wells,  that  the  edges  of  the  cut 
peritoneum,  when  brought  together,  would 
unite  in  a  few  hours,  was  the  greatest  step 
towards  the  success  of  modem  abdominal 
surgery ;  and  next  must  be  put  the  practice 
of  perfect  cleanliness,  so  httle  thought  of  in 
former  years,  both  as  regards  the  body  of 
the  patient  and  his  sm-roundings,  and  the 
hands  and  instruments  of  the  sm'geon. 
Whether  the  strictly  antiseptic  practice  of 
Lister  has  done  much  for  abdominal  surgery 
must  still  be  considered  sub  judice.  Ovari- 
otomy had  become  a  success  before  the  days 
of  carbohc  spray,  and  it  is  yet  an  open 
question  whether  more  is  not  lost  than 
gained  by  exposing  the  interior  of  the  peri- 
toneum and  the  contents  of  the  abdomen 
to  a  carbohc  or  other  antiseptic  spray  for 
one  or  two  hours  at  a  time. 

The  treatment  of  certain  Injuries  of 
THE  Abdomen,  notably  of  rupture  of  the 
bladder,  has  been  greatly  influenced  by 
modem  views,  and  the  question  of  opening 
the  abdomen  with  the  view  of  stitching  up 
the  bladder  may  now  be  fau-ly  entertained. 
In  the  treatment  of  Intestinal  Obstruc- 
tion, the  operation  of  laparotomy  for  the 
division  of  a  band  or  the  unfolding  of  an 
intussusception  has  yielded  excellent  re- 
sults, and  has  emboldened  surgeons  to  re- 
move gall-stones,  and  even  to  excise  por- 
tions of  the  intestinal  canal  (Enterectomy). 
Gastrostomy,  for  the  rehef  of  stricture 
of  the  oesophagus,  has  become  a  success, 
at  least  in  cases  of  traumatic  stricture ; 
and  forcible  dilatation  of  the  pylorus  has 
yielded  better  results  than  excision  of  that 
sphincter. 

Early  Colotomy  has  been  proved  greatly 
to  prolong  Hfe,  in  comparative  comfort,  when 
the  large  intestine  is  the  seat  of  cancer, 
and  in  a  few  instances  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  excise  the  diseased  structm-e  (Co- 
lectomy). Eemoval  of  the  lower  end  of 
the  rectum  is  an  operation  which  must  be 
said  to  be  still  on  its  trial,  since  the  cases 
suitable  for  its  performance  are  few  and  far 
between,  whilst  the  risks  of  the  proceeding 
are  great,  and  its  after-results  are  not,  go  far, 
very  encouraging. 

The  whole  surgery  of  the  Female  Pelvic 
Orgnns  has  undergone  a  change.  Ovario- 
tomy is  no  longer  conliued  to  enormous 


tumours,  the  bulk  of  which  is  estimated  by 
the  gallons  of  fluid  contained,  but  ovarian 
tumours  are  diagnosed  and  removed  when 
small,  and  diseased  and  painful  ovaries 
with  no  special  enlargement  are  extracted 
(Oophorectomy),  whilst  the  Fallopian 
TUBES  are  also  dealt  with  if  necessary. 
Uterine  tumours  are  removed  when  ne- 
cessary by  abdominal  incision,  with  Uttle 
more  risk  than  those  of  the  ovary,  and 
Excision  of  the  Uterus  for  malignant 
disease  is  now  a  recognised  surgical  pro- 
ceeding. 

The  surgery  of  the  Kidney  has  grown 
up  with  a  rapidity  almost  mai'veUous.  In- 
cision for  the  reUef  of  renal  abscess  (Neph- 
rotomy) has  been  followed  by  the  successful 
removal  of  calculi  from  the  kidney  or  its 
pelvis  (Nephro-lithotomy)  ;  and  even  re- 
moval of  the  entire  kidney,  for  malignant 
disease  (Nephrectomy),  has  been  crowned 
with  success. 

The  sm-gery  of  the  Urinary  Organs  has 
received  a  notable  extension  by  the  success- 
ful removal  of  Tumours  of  the  Bladder 
in  many  cases  till  lately  deemed  irreme- 
diable ;  and  the  revival  of  the  supra-pubic 
method  of  Lithotomy,  rendered  at  once 
easy  and  safe  by  the  distension  of  the 
rectum,  offers  a  prospect  of  increased  suc- 
cess in  the  treatment  of  large  calcuH. 

Christopher  Heath. 

ABDOMINAL  TUMOURS,  Dia- 
gnosis of. —  The  pathological  conditions 
which  produce  recognisable  swellings  or 
tumom's  of  the  abdominal  walls,  or  of  the 
organs  contained  in  the  cavity,  are  very 
numerous,  and  though  each  will  be  foimd 
in  its  proper  place  in  the  special  articles, 
some  general  notice  of  these  diseases  is 
necessary.  It  is  obviously  impossible  to 
deal  with  the  causes,  pathology,  diagnosis, 
symptoms  and  treatment  of  each,  but  the 
following  is  the  method  which  should  be 
emploj^ed  in  then  general  diagnosis. 

The  patient  should  be  laid  on  the  back 
with  the  head  and  shoulders  weU  supported 
by  an  inclined  plane  of  pillows,  and  the 
knees  should  be  raised,  and  if  necessary 
also  supported  by  a  firm  pillow  placed  im- 
der  them,  so  that  the  abdominal  muscles  are 
relaxed.  The  whole  surface  of  the  abdomen 
should  be  thoroughly  exposed  to  view,  and 
the  relaxation  will  be  aided  by  keeping  the 
patient  in  conversation,  or  causing  a  succes- 
sion of  deep  respu'ations  to  be  made,  while 
the  mouth  is  held  open.  Careful  inspec- 
tion, palpation,  percussion,  and  auscultation 
should  then  be  employed.  If  the  parts 
which  appear  to  ba  healthy  ai'e  first  syste- 
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matically  examined  by  the  above  methods, 
a  diagnosis  by  exchision  is  made,  which 
can  then  be  confirmed,  or  corrected,  by 
vai-ying  the  position  of  the  patient,  and 
repeating  the  examination.  It  is  always 
better  to  pass  from  healthy  to  diseased 
structures,  than  to  examiae  the  tumom-  fii'st. 

The  systematic  examination  will  be 
easier  if  the  tumoui's  are  considered  in 
three  gi-oups :  1.  Tumom-s  of  the  abdominal 
parietes ;  2.  Tumom's  of  the  peritoneum, 
and  of  the  organs  contained  in  its  cavity ;  3. 
Tiunom-s  of  the  tissues  and  organs  which 
he  behind  the  peritoneum. 

1.  Tv/niouns  of  the  Abdominal  Pa/rietes. 
The  only  gi'owths  in  the  parietes  which 
win  be  found  difficult  to  differentiate  from 
tumours  contained  in  the  peritoneum,  are 
those  which  are  prone  to  cause  inflamma- 
tion of  the  peritoneal  surfaces,  and  thus  to 
contract  adhesions  to  the  organs  contained 
in  the  cavity,  especially  to  the  omentum 
and  intestines.  These  are  inflammation 
(cellulitis),  abscess,  hydatid  cysts,  carcinoma 
and  sarcoma. 

Inflammation. — Considerable  swellings 
of  a  diffused  natm-e  may  arise,  from  some 
part  of  the  areolar  or  fibrous  tissues  of  the 
abdominal  wall. 

Abscess. — A  later  stage  of  inflamma- 
tion, but  one  not  necessarily  reached,  if 
rest  and  appropriate  soothing  treatment  be 
used  in  time.  It  is  most  common  in  the 
sheaths  of  the  muscles,  as  the  result  of 
strain  or  other  injmy. 

Cysts. — The  most  common  are  hydatids 
and  sebaceous  cysts. 

Fatty  Tumours  are  not  at  all  rare. 

Fibrous  Twmov/rs. — These  are  of  fre- 
quent occmTcnce,  and  usually  arise  from 
the  sheaths  of  the  muscles. 

Can-cmoma  is  rare,  but  is  occasionally 
met  with,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  umbihcus. 

Sarcoma,  in  some  of  its  many  forms, 
though  not  so  common  as  the  simple 
fibrous  tmnour,  is  much  more  often  met 
with  than  carcinoma. 

Obesity,  CEdema,  and  Elephantiasis 
must  also  be  noted  as  affections  of  the 
parietes  not  infr-equently  mistaken  for  intra- 
peritoneal timaours. 

Hernia. — The  ventral  and  umbilical 
forms  of  hernia  may  contain  either  serum, 
omentum,  or  intestine.  The  ovary  and  a 
portion  of  a  fibro -myoma  of  the  uterus  have 
also  been  found  in  ventral  hernite.  This 
disease  is  placed  in  this  gi-oup  because, 
though  really  intra-peritoneal,  it  is  from 
its  earliest  formation  a  projection  into  or 
through  the  tissues  fonning  the  parietes. 


Contraction  of  Abdominal  Muscles. — 
A  single  muscle  or  a  group  may  suffer  from 
spasmodic  contraction,  and  simulate  a  solid 
growth  (phantom  tumour). 

2.  Intra-peritoneal  Tumov/ra  may  arise 
from — 

Peritoneum. —  Any  part  of  the  peri- 
toneal membrane  may  be  itself  the  seat  of 
a  soKd  or  cystic  growth.  The  former  are 
usually  maUgnant,  and  though  occasionally 
primary  are  more  often  secondary. 

Liver. — The  diseases  of  the  liver  which 
give  rise  to  abdominal  tumour  are  degenera- 
tions causing  enlargement  of  the  whole 
organ,  such  as  the  early  stage  of  cirrhosis, 
amyloid  degeneration,  and  carcinoma;  sim- 
ple serous  cysts,  abscess,  hydatids,  and  car- 
cinoma affecting  one  lobe  rather  than  the 
whole  organ. 

Gall-bladder. — GaU-stones  are  the  most 
common  cause  of  enlargement  of  this  organ, 
but  it  is  also  Liable  to  distension  from  catar- 
rhal occlusion  of  the  duct,  and  it  is  oc- 
casionally the  seat  of  malignant  tumour. 
One  very  remarkable  case  of  solid  tumour 
has  come  under  the  notice  of  the  writer. 
Its  seat  was  verified  by  exploratory  incision, 
and  it  entirely  disappeared,  apparently  from 
changes  induced  by  free  puncture  with  the 
aspirating  needle. 

Pancreas. — This  organ  is  occasionally 
the  seat  of  malignant  disease,  and  may 
form  an  abdominal  tumom:  of  very  con- 
siderable size. 

Spleen. — Abscess  of  the  spleen,  simple 
cystic  disease,  hydatids,  simple  hyper- 
trophy, and  enlargement  as  a  part  of  the 
general  disease  letiksemia,  are  all  met  with 
as  abdominal  tumom'S,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  last  are  of  great  importance  to 
the  practical  surgeon. 

Stomach. — Cancer  is  the  disease  which 
most  often  affects  this  organ,  so  as  to  cause 
a  definite  tumour.  Unusual  distension 
with  food  or  gas  may  also  have  to  be  con- 
sidered, and  in  females  large  collections  of 
hair,  cotton,  &c.,  may  be  occasionally  met 
with,  and  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  dif- 
ferentiate from  f£ecal  impaction  in  the  large 
intestine. 

Intestine. — Fsecal  impactions,  volvulus, 
intussusception,  carcinoma,  and  sarcoma  all 
form  abdominal  tumours  of  a  kind  requiring 
great  care  for  correct  diagnosis. 

Omentum. — Cancer,  hydatids,  and  sim- 
ple cysts  are,  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  given,  the  tumom's  most  common  in 
the  omentum. 

The  Mesentery  is  liable  to  the  same 
diseases  as  the  omentum,  and  has  been 
known  to  be  the  seat  of  very  large  sarco- 
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mata  and  cystosarcomata.  It  occupies  a 
position  between  the  intra-peritoneal  and 
retro-peritoneal  groups,  and  its  cystic 
growths  are  very  difficult  to  diagnose  from 
renal  tumoui's. 

Bladder. — Distension. 

TJterus. — Pregnancy,  hydramnios,  hy- 
datidiform  degeneration  of  the  chorion, 
moles,  fibro-cystic  tumom%  fibro-myoma, 
sai'coma,  carcinoma,  metritis,  haemato- 
metra,  physometra,  and  abscess  of  the 
uterine  wall,  all  cause  enlargements  of  this 
organ,  which  have  to  be  considered  in  exa- 
mining an  abdominal  ttunour. 

Bound  Ligwments. — Fibrous  tumours  of 
these  ligaments  sometimes  attain  a  very 
considerable  size,  but  they  are  usually  more 
in  the  groin  than  in  the  abdomen. 

Broad  Ligament. — Simple  cysts,  par- 
ovarian cysts,  papiUoma-bearing  cysts, 
hydatids,  ceUuhtis,  abscess,  fibroma  and 
sarcoma,  all  have  their  seat  in  this  hga- 
ment,  and  are  often  extremely  difficult  to 
diagnose  from  like  affections  of  the  ovary. 

Fallopian  Tubes. — Hydro-salpinx  (ac- 
cumulation of  serum  in  the  tube),  pyo- 
salpinx  (accumulation  of  pus  in  the  tube), 
haemato-salpinx  (accumulation  of  blood  in 
the  tube),  papillomatous  disease  of  the 
lining  membrane,  and  tubal  pregnancy,  are 
all  conditions  which  may  present  them- 
selves as  abdominal  tiunours,  though  they 
are  more  often  confined  to  the  pelvis. 

Ovaries. — Unilocular  and  multilocular 
cysts,  dermoid  cysts,  fibroma,  sarcoma, 
carcinoma,  abscess  and  ovarian  pregnancy, 
ai'e  aU  of  great  importance,  and  the  cysts 
especially  so  firom  their  very  common  oc- 
currence. 

Subperitoneal  Cyst. — This  may  arise  in 
any  portion  of  the  subendotheUal  connec- 
tive tissue.  It  is  placed  in  this  class  for 
the  same  reason  that  hernia  is  placed  in  the 
previous  class. 

Encysted  Peritoneal  Effusion  or  Dropsy 
is  occasionally  met  with,  along  with  malig- 
nant disease  of  omentum,  &c.,  or  indepen- 
dently, as  a  result  of  some  locahsed  inflam- 
matory process. 

Peritoneal  Hematocele  arises  when  a 
vessel  ruptures  into  the  peritoneal  cavity, 
or  when  a  retro-peritoneal  ha3matocele 
does  so,  and  the  blood  only  becomes  en- 
cysted by  the  agglutination  of  intestines, 
or  other  organs,  whose  peritoneal  coats 
have  become  irritated  by  the  presence  of 
the  blood. 

Besides  this  long  an-ay  of  diseases  of 
organs  contained  in  the  peritoneum,  we 
have  also  to  mention  the  foUowiug  more 
general  affections. 


Tympanites. — The  gas  usually  accumu- 
lates in  the  intestines,  but  occasionally  in  the 
peritoneal  cavity.  The  percussion  sound  is 
hyper-resonant  all  over  the  abdomen. 

Ascites  or  Hyd/roperitonev/m  may  arise 
from  diseases  affecting  organs  outside  the 
cavity,  such  as  the  heart  and  kidneys,  or  it 
may  arise  firom  tubercle,  or  fi'om  papUlary 
disease  or  peritoneal  cancer  of  the  perito- 
neiun,  or  from  the  irritation  set  up  by  almost 
any  of  the  many  tumours  named  above. 

Phantom. — This  is  a  curious  disease 
chiefly  met  with  in  women  who  beheve  them- 
selves to  be  pregnant  when  they  ai"e  not  so,' 
but  also  occasionally  associated  with  some 
derangement  of  the  female  sexual  organs.  It 
may  affect  the  whole  abdomen  or  a  portion 
only,  and  appears  to  be  due  to  an  arched 
and  rigid  condition  of  the  abdominal  mus- 
cles. It  is  sometimes  extremely  difficult  to 
distinguish  fi'om  a  real  tumour,  but  it  may 
be  suspected  when  an  enormously  distended 
abdomen  is  resonant  aU  over,  or  when  a 
locahsed  swelling  is  so  ;  and  the  diagnosis 
may  be  made  certain  by  the  use  of  an 
anaesthetic,  for  with  complete  anaesthesia 
the  tmnour  will  disappear,  to  rise  again  as 
the  patient  returns  to  consciousness.  It 
may  simulate  a  tumoiur  of  almost  any  ab- 
dominal organ. 

Extra-uterine  Pregnancy. — Two  varie- 
ties of  this  disease  have  ah-eady  been 
named  as  occmTing  in  the  Fallopian  tubes 
and  ovaries,  and  it  only  remains  to  mention 
the  abdominal  form,  in  which  the  ovum 
gets  altogether  away  fi'om  the  uterus,  tubes, 
and  ovaries,  and  becomes  implanted  on  some 
other  peritoneal  sm-face. 

3.  Betro-peritoneal  Tumours. — Aneu- 
risms of  the  abdominal  aorta  or  of  its  main 
branches. 

Abscesses  of  various  kinds.  These  more 
often  appear  at  some  point  outside  the 
abdomen.  Iliac  and  pelvic  abscesses, 
however,  often  encroach  on  the  abdominal 
cavity. 

Cysts  may  have  their  origin  in  the  retro- 
peritoneal cellular  tissue. 

Solid  Titmowrs.— 'Either  fibroma,  sar- 
coma, or  carcinoma  may  also  arise  in  the 
retro-peritoneal  cellular  tissue,  but  the  two 
latter  usually  affect  the  Ivunbar  glands  and 
are  secondai-y  in  their  origin. 

Kidneys.  —  The  distensions  and  neo- 
plasms of  the  kidneys  or  ureters  are  the 
most  important  of  the  retro-peritoneal 
tumom-s  and  are  hydi'onephrosis,  pyo- 
nephrosis, calculous  pyehtis,  hydatids,  sar- 
coma, and  carcinoma. 

Hematocele. — Eetro-peritoneal  hsema- 
tocele  is  usually  pelvic  in  its  origin,  but  may 
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become  abdominal  and  form  a  tiunoiir  of 
great  size. 

The  above  recapitulation  of  the  tmnours 
which  may  be  met  with  in  the  abdomen, 
will  sei-ve  to  refresh  the  memory  of  those 
who  are  not  frequently  called  upon  to 
diagnose  tumours  in  this  situation,  but  it 
will  be  necessary  to  refer  to  the  special 
articles  for  detailed  information. 

J.  Knowsley  Thornton. 

ABSCESS. — Defirdtion. — An  abscess  is 
a  locahsed  collection  of  matter  in  any  organ 
or  tissue,  and  the  term  is  often  extended 
to  include  suppm-ation  in  certain  of  the 
already  existing  cavities  of  the  body.  It 
may  result  fi-om  any  inflammatory  process 
which  reaches  a  sufficient  degree  of  in- 
tensity. Thus  there  may  be  an  abscess  of 
the  subcutaneous  tissue,  or  in  the  substance 
of  a  bone,  in  the  brain  or  the  liver,  in  a 
bm'sa,  a  joint,  or  the  sheath  of  a  tendon ; 
and  we  also  speak  of  a  peritoneal  or  a 
pleural  abscess,  if  the  suppm-ation  in  these 
situations  be  cfrcumscribed. 

Given  the  inflammatory  process,  com- 
plex and  highly  differentiated  tissues  be- 
come crowded  with  small  round  cells 
(whether  by  a  proliferation  of  previously 
existing  cells,  or  by  the  escape  of  white 
blood-corpuscles  fi'om  the  blood,  or  both,  it 
woidd  be  out  of  place  here  to  discuss),  and 
the  special  structure  of  the  part  disappears, 
to  be  replaced  by  a  tissue  made  up  of  these 
small  round  cells  loosely  held  together  and 
permeated  by  vessels — ^in  other  words,  by 
granulation-tissue.  A  slight  increase  of  the 
inflammatory  process  causes  this  lowly- 
organised  tissue  to  generate  a  stiU  less 
highly  organised  material — namely,  pus — 
and  an  abscess  is  the  result.  The  process  is 
somewhat  different  in  the  case  of  an  abscess 
developed  in  a  previously  existing  cavity — 
for  example,  in  the  knee-joint;  here  we 
must  assume  that  the  lining  wall  of  the 
space  is  converted  by  the  inflammatory 
action  into  a  condition,  pathologically  if 
not  to  the  naked  eye,  resembling  granula- 
tion-tissue, from  which,  in  its  turn,  the  pus 
of  the  abscess  is  developed.  It  is  thus 
possible  that  the  effusion  may  be  pm-ulent 
from  the  first,  as  is  most  Hliely  the  case  in 
the  suppuration  of  joints  dm-ing  the  coui'se 
of  pysemia;  or  it  may  be  serous  at  first, 
and  become  purulent  at  a  later  stage,  when 
the  inflammation  of  the  enclosing  surface 
is  further  advanced,  as  is  illustrated  in  the 
case  of  acute  synovitis  of  a  joint  going  on 
to  suppiuration,  or  in  the  abscess  which 
results  from  inflammation  of  the  bursa 
patellae. 


Ccmaes. — The  causation  of  abscess  is  at 
the  present  time  one  of  great  uncertainty, 
and  one  that  is  exciting  considerable  con- 
troversy. Thus,  while  it  is  not  improbable 
that  we  may  some  day  be  able  to  classify 
all  the  causes  under  the  heads  mechanical 
and  chemical,  it  is  obvious  that  there  are  at 
present  many  which  do  not  belong  appar- 
ently to  either  category.  Under  the  head 
mechanical  are  such  abscesses  as  arise  from 
pressure — for  example,  subcutaneous  decu- 
bitus— or  from  the  presence  of  clean,  though 
mechanically  in'itating,  foreign  bodies,  as 
when  suppuration  occurs  round  a  silk  liga- 
ture long  after  the  wound  has  healed,  or 
round  a  piece  of  a  needle  which  may  have 
entered  some  time  previously.  To  this 
class,  also,  belong  the  numerous  abscesses 
caused  by  simple  tension,  as  when  a  wound 
is  imperfectly  drained  and  becomes  dis- 
tended by  the  effused  serimi ;  or  when  the 
duct  of  a  secreting  gland  is  obstracted  and 
the  gland  is  distended  by  its  own  secretion. 
Under  the  head  chemical  we  may,  though 
with  some  reservation,  include  that  most 
important  class  of  abscesses  which  depend 
upon  septic  agencies,  embracing,  at  ^ill 
events,  the  abscesses  of  phlegmonous  ery- 
sipelas and  its  allied  diseases,  those  of  septi- 
ciemia  and  pytemia ;  though  it  must  be  re- 
marked that  micro-organisms  are  always 
present  in  these  cases,  and  that  we  are 
totally  unable  to  say  how  far  and  in  what 
way  they  may  be  irritating  in  themselves, 
independently  of  the  acrid  fluids  which 
accompany  their  growth.  This  class  also 
includes  such  cases  as  the  suppuration 
which  accompanies  the  subcutaneous  injec- 
tion of  an  aseptic  or  an  antiseptic  material, 
say  corrosive  sublimate,  and  perhaps  the 
suppuration  of  lymphatic  glands  drawing 
their  supply  of  lymph  from  inflamed  re- 
gions. 

We  have  not,  however,  at  present  sufficient 
knowledge  to  determine  the  cause  of  many 
abscesses,  such,  for  example,  as  the  chronic 
suppuration  of  glands,  bones,  and  other 
parts  in  strumous  subjects,  the  suppuration 
of  joints  in  rheumatic  people,  or  the  ap- 
parently spontaneous  development  of  an 
abscess  in  the  interior  of  a  deep  viscus, 
such  as  the  brain ;  nor  can  we  say  whether 
or  not  an  abscess  may  originate  by  what  is 
commonly  called  sympathy,  or  by  irritation 
transmitted  through  the  nervous  system, 
though  this  is  a  convenient  method  of  ex- 
pressing, without  explaining,  certain  obscm-e 
conditions. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  original 
cause  of  an  abscess,  its  enlargement  is  de- 
termined partly  by  the  persistence  of  this 
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cause  if  unremoved,  partly  by  the  existence 
of  tension,  whicli,  as  was  stated  above,  is 
a  potent  cause  of  inflammation.  It  thus 
happens  that,  ahnost  without  exception,  the 
collection  of  matter  continues  to  increase, 
and  the  abscess  spreads  in  the  direction  of 
least  resistance,  the  opposing  substances 
being  either  displaced,  as  is  common  in  the 
more  chronic  form  of  abscesses,  or  actually 
involved  in  the  inflammatory  changes.  We 
say,  ahnost  without  exception,  because  cases 
occur  now  and  then,  in  which  the  contents 
of  an  abscess,  which  have  been  proved  to  be 
actual  pus  by  the  withdrawal  of  an  infini- 
tesimal quantity,  have  subsequently  been, 
without  further  interference,  absorbed,  and 
have  completely  disappeared.  The  matter 
then  makes  its  way  ultimately,  though 
often  by  a  long  and  circuitous  route,  to  a 
free  sm'face,  either  that  of  the  skin  or  that 
of  some  internal  cavity  or  hollow  organ. 
When  it  has  reached  the  surface,  2^ointing 
is  said  to  occur,  and  when  rupture  takes 
place  the  contents  are  evacuated.  By  this 
means  tension  is  more  or  less  relieved; 
but,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  anew  element 
of  irritation,  viz.  putrefaction,  is  introduced. 
Nature's  opening  is  usually  too  small,  but 
supposing  that  the  tension  is  completely  re- 
Ueved,  and  the  original  source  of  irritation 
is  no  longer  present,  and  the  putrefactive 
element  be  not  productive  of  serious  mis- 
chief, the  sides  of  the  cavity  fall  together, 
and  the  granulations  lining  its  wall,  to 
which  the  name  of  pyogenic  membrcme  is 
applied,  being  no  longer  irritated,  cease  to 
develop,  or  do  so  to  a  less  extent  than  be- 
fore. The  discharge,  which  is  then  either 
serous  or  piurulent,  escapes  from  the  open- 
ing, and  the  constant  growth  of  the  granu- 
lations gradually  fills  up  the  abscess-cavity, 
healing  taking  place,  as  is  said,  from  below. 

But  if  the  original  source  of  mischief 
be  still  present,  as,  e.g.,  in  the  case  of  an 
abscess  caused  by  diseased  bone  or  foreign 
body,  the  cavity  contracts,  but  contmues  to 
discharge,  and  a  narrow  suppm-ating  track 
or  sinus  remains,  communicating  at  the 
one  end  with  the  source  of  irritation,  and 
at  the  other  with  the  point  of  ruptm-e.  If 
the  putrefactive  element  be  productive  of 
mischief,  and  especially — as  is  often  the  case 
when  an  abscess  has  burst  spontaneously — 
if  the  opening  be  insufficient,  hui-rowing 
takes  place ;  that,  is  matter  finds  its  way 
amongst  the  cellular  planes,  or  through  the 
least  resisting  structures,  and  thus  other 
secondary  tracks  may  be  developed  fr-om 
the  original  abscess.  In  many  cases  a 
second  or  a  third,  or  even  multiple  open-  ■ 
ings,  may  occur ;  and  if  one  of  such  open-  j 


ings  be  into  an  internal  hollow  viscus  or 
cavity,  whilst  another  is  on  the  sm'face  of 
the  body,  what  is  known  as  a,  fistula  is  the 
result.  A  fistula  may  also  follow  a  simul- 
taneous wound  of  such  an  internal  sm-face 
and  the  skin,  or  may  originate  on  such  a 
surface  and  make  its  second  opening  by 
bursting  externally.  The  best  example  of 
this  condition  is  the  fistula  in  ano,  which, 
commencing  in  many  cases  as  a  submucous 
abscess,  bursts  both  into  the  skin  of  the 
buttock  and  also  into  the  rectum,  leaving 
a  fistulous  track  communicating  both  with 
the  bowel  and  with  the  surface  of  the 
body.  These  fistulse  have  usually  no 
tendency  to  heal  spontaneously.  The  term 
fistula  is  also  apphed  to  sinuses  communi- 
cating between  two  internal  hollow  organs, 
as  between  the  rectum  or  bladder  and  the 
vagina ;  or  to  similar  tracks  that  have  re- 
sulted from  woimd  or  rupture  of  an  internal 
organ  such  as  the  gall-bladder,  the  lacrymal 
duct,  or  the  intestine.  Lastly,  a  fistula  may 
result  from  a  congenital  defect,  as  when  a 
m'inary  or  faecal  fistula  exists  at  the  imi- 
bihcus,  or  an  oesophageal  fistula  in  the  neck, 
depending  on  a  nonclosure  of  one  of  the 
branchial  arches. 

Acute  Abscess. — ^A  good  illustration  is 
the  acute  abscess  of  the  breast  which  occurs 
dm'ing  the  active  condition  of  the  gland. 
Here  the  soiurce  of  irritation  is,  probably,  a 
mechanical  one,  viz.  the  plugging  of  one  of 
the  ducts,  with,  retention  of  the  secretion  in 
one  of  the  acini,  and  consequent  tension; 
though  the  frequency  of  the  association 
of  this  abscess  with  eczema  of  the  nipple 
suggests  the  possibihty  of  another  explana- 
tion. The  resulting  inflammation  involves 
the  smTounding  parts  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree,  and  at  last,  in  the  centre  of  the 
inflamed  area,  suppuration  takes  place,  no 
doubt  accompanied  by  the  death  of  a  larger 
or  smaller  portion  of  tissue.  The  occurrence 
of  suppm'ation  increases  the  amount  of 
tension,  and,  as  it  continues,  the  cavity 
rapidly  increases  in  size,  principally  by  the 
formation  of  more  pus,  but  partly  by  the 
breaking  down  of  the  inflamed  tissue.  This 
process  advances  tmtil  the  matter  reaches 
the  sm-face,  or  until  the  abscess  is  opened 
by  the  surgeon ;  but  the  necrosis  bears  so 
small  a  proportion  to  the  suppuration  that, 
on  evacuating  the  contents,  the  sloughs 
are  not  perceptible,  and  only  pus  is  seen  to 
escape. 

Chronic  Abscess,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  very  slow  of  development,  and  unless,  in 
the  course  of  its  enlargement,  it  involves 
some  sensitive  structures,  is  imaccompanied 
by  the  signs  of  acute  inflammation.  It 
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gradually  makes  its  way  to  the  surface  with- 
out causing  heat  or  pain  or  redness,  for  the 
most  part  displacing  the  structures  that 
it  meets  with,  and  following  the  cellular 
planes  and  the  course  of  vessels;  and  at 
fast,  like  an  acute  ahscess,  it  involves  the 
skin,  which  turns  of  a  purplish  red  colour 
over  a  comparatively  small  area.  A  piece 
of  this  reddened  skin  then  sloughs,  and 
the  contents  of  the  abscess  escape.  Good 
examples  of  this  form  are  to  be  foimd  in  the 
ordinary  cold  or  lymphatic  abscess  of  the 
soft  parts,  or  in  a  psoas  abscess  starting 
from  caries  of  the  vertebrae.  A  cold  abscess 
begins,  we  know  not  why  (though  it  may 
be  plausibly  held  to  be  a  tubercular  in- 
flammation), in  an  almost  imperceptible 
manner.  The  patient  is  probably  unaware 
of  its  existence  imtil  the  presence  of  a  dis- 
tinct swelling  attracts  his  attention,  and 
its  growth  is  not  accompanied  by  any  other 
inconvenience.  Abscesses  of  this  kind 
sometimes  occur  in  considerable  numbers 
in  persons  predisposed  to  their  development 
by  ill-health  or  the  strumous  diathesis. 

Abscesses,  in  their  com-se,  are  usually 
guided  by  the  strong  fasciae  of  the  body; 
they  may  cause  absorption  of  the  soft  or 
firmer  structures,  and  occasionally  open 
into  vessels;  but,  as  a  rule,  vessels  and 
nerves  are  simply  denuded  by  them,  and 
remain  as  bands  stretching  across  the  track 
of  suppuration.  If  ulceration  of  an  artery 
or  vein  occur,  the  cavity  becomes  distended 
with  blood,  and,  in  the  case  of  an  artery, 
a  pulsating  tmnour  is  formed,  which  may 
easily  be,  and  has  often  been,  mistaken  for 
an  aneurism. 

The  contents  of  an  acute  abscess  are 
usually  thick,  yellow  pus,  mixed  sometimes 
with  small  clots  of  altered  blood  and 
shreddy  particles  of  slough ;  those  of  a 
chronic  abscess  are  sometimes  thick,  but 
often  thin,  and  indeed  occasionally  quite 
serous,  and  mixed  at  times  with  larger  or 
smaller  flakes  of  coagulated  lymph.  If 
the  contents  are  actually  serous,  the  abscess 
will  have  been  accompanied  by  an  excep- 
tionally mild  and  chionic  inflammation, 
and  to  this  form  the  term  serous  ahscess 
has  been  applied.  It  must  be  understood 
that  this  statement  is  in  very  general 
terms,  and  that  the  contents  of  both  acute 
and  chronic  abscesses  are  liable  to  every 
form  of  variation ;  thus  in  an  abscess  of 
the  breast  the  pus  may  be  mixed  with  milk ; 
in  a  csecal  abscess  it  may  contain  ftcces ;  in 
a  hepatic  abscess,  bile  or  broken-down  liver 
tissue  ;  in  a  psoas  abscess,  particles  of  bone ; 
in  a  pulmonary  abscess,  mucus  ;  in  a  renal 
abscess,  urine,  and  so  on  :  but  it  is  impos- 


sible in  this  article  to  enter  on  this  part  of 
the  subject  with  anything  approaching  to 
detail.  The  pus  of  an  unopened  abscess  is 
not  always  sweet,  and  not  always  free  from 
micro-organisms ;  a  perineal  or  an  ischio- 
rectal abscess  has  often  a  marked  faecal 
odour,  even  though  there  be  no  communi- 
cation with  the  bowel,  and  abscesses  in  the 
axilla  and  in  some  other  situations  often 
contain  pus  with  a  remarkably  offensive 
smell.  Almost  all  acute  abscesses  again, 
whether  sweet  or  not,  have  been  shown  to 
contain  micrococci,  and  this  observation 
applies  even  to  abscesses  which  have  been 
caused  by  the  injection  of  irritating,  but 
aseptic,  materials ;  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  these  will  not  follow  an  aseptic  course 
if  treated  properly.  In  other  words,  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  organisms  contained 
in  the  unopened  abscess  are  those  which 
accompany  or  produce  putrefaction. 

Treatment. — -The  treatment  of  abscess 
will  vary  in  accordance  with  the  different 
conditions  which  have  been  described,  the 
only  essentials  that  can  be  laid  down  for 
all  cases  being  that  the  surgeon  should 
secure — 1st,  a  fi-ee  opening,  in  a  dependent 
position  if  possible ;  2ndly,  eiiicient  drain- 
age ;  and,  3rdly,  antiseptic  management  of 
the  case,  if  he  can. 

The  treatment  of  acute  abscesses  may 
be  divided  into  that  suitable  for  the  pre- 
suppitrating  stage,  and  that  which  is  re- 
quired when  the  abscess  is  ripe.  In  the 
former,  our  efforts  should  be  directed  to  the 
alleviation  of  pain,  and,  if  possible,  to  the 
prevention  of  suppuration,  which  is  best 
attained  by  the  application  of  heat,  either 
by  means  of  hot  fomentations,  or  some 
form  of  poultice.  This  may  be  supple- 
mented by  frequent  bathing  of  the  part  in 
hot  water,  or  by  the  inunction  of  the  region 
with  a  preparation  of  belladonna  (Ext. 
beIladoima3  ^ij-)  Glycerini  t5j.). 

The  part,  when  practicable,  should  be 
elevated,  and  aU  tmdue  pressure  should  be 
avoided.  Occasionally,  local  blood-letting 
may  be  practised  with  advantage.  In  the 
second  stage,  when  suppuration  has  oc- 
curred, it  is  in  most  cases  best  to  make  a 
free  incision,  which  affords  the  most  satis- 
factory exit  for  the  pus,  and  reduces  the 
inflammation  by  relieving  the  tension. 
But  in  cases  where  the  matter  is  deep,  and 
where  a  long  scar  is  objectionable  from  its 
unsightliness,  as,  e.g.,  in  acute  abscesses  of 
the  breast  or  neck,  an  excellent  result  may 
be  obtained  by  making  an  opening  in  a 
suitable  position  just  large  enough  to  admit 
a  drainage-tube  of  good  si!!;e  ;  provided,  as 
should  always  bo  the  case  if  practicable,  the 
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opening  be  made  with  efficient  antiseptic 
precautions.  In  the  after-treatment,  if  the 
pus  be  putrid,  a  hot  and  moist  appUoation 
should  be  used.  Boracic  fomentations,  viz. 
boracic  lint  wrung  out  of  hot  water,  and 
covered  with  guttapercha  tissue  ;  or  an 
antiseptic  poultice,  made  by  mixing  bor- 
acic acid  or  iodoform  with  linseed  meal, 
will  be  found  excellent  appHcations.  Iodo- 
form may  be  apphed  when  practicable  to 
the  interior  of  a  putrid  abscess,  or  it  may 
be  mopped  out  with  some  antiseptic  lotion 
— chloride  of  zinc,  gr.  40  ad  f^j.,  carbolic 
acid  1-20,  or  whatever  is  found  con- 
venient. 

Similar,  though  milder,  lotions  may  be 
employed  on  subsequent  occasions  if  it  be 
found  necessary.  In  many  examples  of 
putrid  abscess,  whether  acute  or  chronic, 
if  it  be  thought  practicable  to  render  the 
cavity  pmre,  this  end  may  be  most  easily 
attained  by  removing  the  granulations 
lining  it  by  means  of  Volkmann's  sharp 
spoon,  or  other  suitable  scraping  instru- 
ments, before  applying  the  potent  germicides 
mentioned  above ;  these  sharp  spoons  are 
made  long  and  short,  so  that  they  may 
serve  for  superficial  or  deep  abscesses,  and 
they  are  strong  enough  for  the  treatment  of 
sinuses  in  the  interior  of  a  bone. 

The  treatment  of  a  chronic  abscess  is 
essentially  the  same  as  that  of  an  acute 
abscess,  but  may  in  some  respects  be  modi- 
fied ;  thus  it  is  not  necessary  to  anticipate 
the  period  of  incision  by  use  of  fomentation 
or  poulticing ;  it  is  not  a  matter  of  import- 
ance that  the  incision  should  be  a  long  one, 
provided  that  it  be  sufficient  to  admit  a 
tube  of  sufficient  caUbre.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  perhaps  of  more  importance  that 
the  opening  should  be  made .  in  a  position 
which  will  favour  drainage,  and  thus  pre- 
vent the  retention  of  matter  in  a  diverticu- 
Imn  or  pocket,  and  it  is  often  a  matter  of 
great  importance  to  scrape  away  the  thick 
and  very  lowly  organised  pyogenic  mem- 
brane, which  is,  in  many  cases,  but  little 
prone  to  take  on  a  healthy  reparative 
action.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  article 
on  Antiseptic  Surgery  for  the  methods 
of  managing  both  an  acute  and  a  chronic 
abscess.  It  may  be  pointed  out,  however, 
that  it  is  not  essential  that  elaborate  ma- 
chinery or  complicated  dressings  should  be 
employed  in  order  to  conduct  the  antiseptic 
treatment  of  an  abscess  rigidly  from  be- 
ginning to  end ;  though,  if  they  are  at  hand, 
it  is  no  doubt  better — especially  in  cases 
such  as  that  of  psoas  abscess,  where  the 
life  of  the  patient  probably  depends  upon 
the  maintenance  of  the  aseptic  state — that 


every  possible  known  precaution  should  be 
employed. 

The  following  plan  is  one  which  the 
writer  can  recommend  for  simple  cases. 
Before  making  the  incision,  the  skin,  the 
instruments,  and  the  operator's  hands,  are 
to  be_  thoroughly  pm-ified  with  carbohc  acid 
solution  (1-20).    A  dressing  has  been  pre- 
viously prepared  consisting  of  a  piece  of  lint 
soaked  through  and  thi-ough  with  an  oint- 
ment consisting  of  Iodoform  gr.  Ix.,  01. 
eucalypti  fjj.,  Paraffine  ^ijss.,  Vaseline 
3ijss.    After  making  the  incision,  pressm-e 
is  maintained  over  the  abscess  by  the  left 
hand  of  the  surgeon,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
regurgitation  of  ah  into  it ;  and,  if  a  drain- 
age-tube be  required,  it  is  inserted,  and  the 
dressing  is  apphed  before  this  pressm-e  is 
relaxed.    Outside  the  piece  of  lint  is  placed 
a  large  pad  of  salicyUc  wool,  iodoform 
wool,  or  carboUsed  tow,  and  the  whole  is 
secm-ed  with  a  bandage.    The  whole  pro- 
ceeding should  be  accomphshed  as  expe- 
ditiously as  possible,  and  when  the  dressing 
is  changed,  similar  precautions  should  be 
employed,  viz.  a  piece  of  rag  is  soaked  m 
the  carbohc  acid  solution,  and  as  soon  as 
the  dressing  is  removed,  it  is  placed  over 
the  incision.    If  the  tube  is  to  be  removed, 
a  few  drops  of  the  lotion  should  be  allowed 
to  fall  on  the  wound  whilst  it  is  bemg 
taken  out  or  retm-ned.    The  piece  of  rag 
(guard)  is  apphed  while  any  necessary 
cleaning  in  the  neighbom-hood  of  the  wound 
is  taking  place,  and  is  then  replaced  by  the 
deep  dressing.  After  this  the  outlying  parts 
are  pm-ified  by  the  lotion,  and  lastly  the 
absorbent  outer  dressing  is  reapplied  as 
before.     This  simple  process  has  been 
described  in  detail  because  there  is  a  preva- 
lent beUef  that  there  is  no  halfway-house 
between  rigid  Listerism  and   the  most 
primitive  form  of  poulticing;  whereas,  as 
was  mentioned  above,  even  a  poultice  may 
be  rendered,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term, 
antiseptic.    Many  other  and  equally  good 
plans  will,  no  doubt,  suggest  themselves  to 
the  practical  sm-geon,  in  which,  by  the  em- 
ployment of  iodine,  benzoin,  carbolized  oil, 
or  other  materials,  and  by  the  exercise  of 
a  Uttle  common  sense,  he  may  keep  even 
the  largest  abscesses  firee  from  putrefaction. 

If  the  matter  show  a  disposition  to 
'  pocket '  in  an  outlymg  part  of  the  abscess, 
or  if  biuTowiug  occur,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  make  a  counter -opening,  by  which  is 
meant  a  second  operung  in  a  position  suit- 
able for  di-aiiiage,  and  at  a  distance  from 
the  first  incision.  This  may  often  be 
accomplished  by  passing  a  probe  from  the 
original  incision  to  the  required  point,  and 
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cutting  upon  its  extremity,  which  is  made 
to  project  under  the  skin.  If  the  pocket 
is  a  deep  one,  it  may  be  advisable  to  force 
the  probe,  or  better  a  stout  metal  bougie, 
througu  the  superjacent  soft  parts,  and, 
after  cutting  on  its  point,  to  follow  back  the 
irack  it  has  made  either  with  the  finger 
or  a  pah-  of  di-essing-forceps,  by  expanding 
Che  blades  of  which  the  second  opening 
may  be  dilated.  A  tube  is  then  inserted 
mto  the  counter-opening.  It  is  often  con- 
veniant  to  pass  a  tube  through  from  one 
opemng  to  the  other,  and,  after  the  track 
has  contracted  to  a  mere  sinus,  to  cut  the 
tube  in  the  middle,  and  afterwards  gradu- 
ally shorten  the  two  remaining  portions. 
Several  counter-openings  may  sometimes 
be  requii-ed. 

The  treatment  of  a  sinus  depends  upon 
its  cause.  If  there  be  a  source  of  perma- 
nent irritation  at  the  bottom,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  sinus  cannot  heal  tiU  this  has 
been  removed.  If  it  depend  upon  insuf- 
ficient drainage,  this  must  be  secm-ed  by 
enlarging  the  opening  and  inserting  a 
drainage-tube,  or  by  making  a  counter- 
opening.  If  it  be  merely  the  result  of  a 
sluggish  action  of  the  parts,  this  may  be 
rectified  by  scraping  the  sinus  with  a  sharp 
spoon ;  or  by  applying  some  m-itating  or 
stimulating  material,  such  as  a  piece  of 
lint  impregnated  -^vith  red  oxide  of  mercmy 
ointment,  or  by  the  injection  with  a  solution 
of  sulphate  of  zinc  2  grains  to  the  ounce,  or 
sulphate  of  copper  2  grains  to  the  ounce, 
or  some  similar  substance ;  or  the  applica- 
tion of  the  soUd  nitrate  of  silver,  by  coating 
a  probe  with  this  caustic.  The  healing  of  a 
sinus  may  often  be  promoted  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  blister  over  the  orifice,  and  some- 
times by  the  judicious  use  of  pressure  over 
the  deeper  parts. 

EicKMAN  John  Godlee. 

ABSCESS-KNIFE.— For  the  pm-pose 
of  incising  abscesses  near  the  surface  of  the 
body,  various  forms  of  cutting  instrument 
have  been  used.  In  a  case  of  a  purulent 
collection  of  slight  extent,  as  a  boil  or  a 
minute  abscess,  an  ordinary  bleeding  lancet 
will  be  found  a  suitable  instrument ;  whilst 
in  lai-ge  abscesses  many  surgeons  make  use 
either  of  a  straight  or  curved  bistoury,  or 
of  a  stout  scalpel  with  a  broad  and  double- 
edged  blade.  The  term  abscess-knife,  how- 
ever, is  restricted  to  two  forms  of  instrument, 
of  which  one,  known  as  Syme's  knife,  has 
a  thin,  slightly  curved,  and  double-edged 
blade,  whilst  the  other,  known  as  Paget's 
knife,  consists  of  a  narrow,  straight  blade, 
attached  to  its  handle  by  a  thin  metal  stalk. 
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ABSCESS  OF  BONE,  Chronic  — 
This  is  a  disease  of  great  practical  and 
clinical  importance,  for  complete  relief  can, 
as  a  rule,  only  be  obtained  by  operation. 
It  almost  always  occurs  in  the  cancellous 
tissue  at  either  end  of  a  long  bone,  especially 
in  the  head  or  lower  end  of  the  tibia. 

GaiLses. — Very  little  can  be  said  defi- 
nitely as  to  its  causation.  There  is  very 
frequently  a  history  of  an  injury  or  accident, 
occiu-ring  some  little  time  before  the  first 
symptom  of  the  disease.  The  patients  are 
oftentimes  strumous  subjects,  and  there 
is  a  suspicion  in  many  that  the  disease  is 
tubercular,  although  this  has  not  yet  been 
proved  to  he  so  in  any  considerable  number 
of  cases. 

Pathology.  —  Chi'onic  abscess  of  bone 
commences  by  rarefying  ostitis  of  a  localised 
portion  of  the  cancellotis  tissue,  the  central 
part  of  which  becomes  fluid  -pus,  with 
possibly  a  very  small  sequestrum.  The 
changes  by  which  this  is  effected  will  be 
found  described  under  Ostitis,  Necrosis, 
and  Osteomyelitis.  The  peripheral  portion 
of  the  inflamed  area  fr-eqiiently  becomes 
very  dense  and  hard,  as  in  condensing 
ostitis,  and  tends  to  prevent  the  pus  from 
coming  to  the  surface.  It  may,  however, 
gradually,  in  the  com-se  of  years,  work  its 
way  through  the  bone  or  from  the  first  be 
more  superficial,,  making  itself  evident  as  a 
fluctuating  tumour  beneath  the  skin.  The 
part  affected  is  almost  always  one  of  the 
ends  of  a  long  bone,  the  disease  occm-ring 
with  much  greater  fr-equency  at  either  end 
of  the  tibia  than  in  any  other  bone.  It  is 
also  found  in  the  lower  end  of  the  femur, 
and  in  the  articular  extremities  of  the 
humerus,  ulna,  or  radius.  Specimens  are 
preserved  in  om*  museums  of  chronic  ab- 
scesses in  other  bones,  and  a  few  instances 
are  recorded  in  which  the  diaphysis  of  a 
long  bone  has  been  so  affected.  "When  it 
occurs,  as  it  does  most  frequently,  in  the 
articular  extremity  of  a  long  bone,  there  is 
a  danger  of  its  opening  into  the  joint. 

Symptoms. — More  or  less  dull  aching 
pain,  which  is  much  worse  at  night  and  in 
wet  weather,  is  the  prominent  symptom  of 
which  the  patient  complains.  On  examina- 
tion, a  swellmg  will  commonly  be  found  at 
one  or  other  extremity  of  a  long  bone.  This 
swelling  will  be  seen  and  felt  to  be  due 
to  an  enlargement  of  the  bone,  unless  the 
pus  has  already  made  its  way  through  the 
cortical  layer  and  formed  a  small  area  of 
fluctuation  on  the  sm-face.  Still,  even  in 
that  case,  the  peripheral  part  of  the  swelling 
will  be  found  to  be  produced  by  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  bone  beneath.    Generally,  how- 
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ever,  the  swelling  is  uniform,  dense,  hard, 
and  resistant  to  the  touch,  and  on  firm 
pressure  at  one  spot  the  patient  will  be 
foimd,  almost  without  exception,  to  complain 
of  extreme  pain.  This  spot  is  generally  not 
larger  than  a  sixpence  or  a  shilling,  and  is 
in  about  the  centre  of  the  swelling  and  on 
its  most  superficial  aspect,  as,  for  example, 
on  the  inner  surface  in  the  case  of  the  tibia. 

This  tenderness  on  pressure  is  probably 
the  most  characteristic  symptom  of  such  a 
chronic  abscess,  especially  when  talcenin  con- 
junction with  the  increased  size  of  the  bone 
and  the  persistent  pain  at  night.  There 
may  also  be  slight  oedema  of  the  soft  parts 
over  this  tender  area,  so  as  to  leave  a  mark 
of  'pittmg  on  pressure.'  The  pain  at  night 
has  generally  existed  a  long  time — for 
months  as  a  rule — before  an  examination 
has  led  to  the  discovery  of  enlargement  of 
bone  and  tenderness  on  pressure,  and  occa- 
sionally one  or  more  years  have  elapsed 
before  the  diagnosis  has  been  made. 

Treatment. — If  the  pus  has  found  its 
way  to  the  surface  so  as  to  be  superficial,  an 
incision  oaust  be  made,  and  the  opening  in 
the  bone  searched  for.  The  osseous  sinus 
is  then  enlarged,  and  the  cavity  in  the  arti- 
cular extremity  of  the  bone  examined  for  a 
sequestrum.  Fluctuation  is  not,  however, 
often  detected,  and  the  trephine  has  to  be 
applied  to  the  most  tender  spot,  and  a  circle 
of  bone  removed.  The  abscess  will  in  this 
way  generally  be  opened  and  a  free  vent 
given  to  the  pus.  Should  this  not  be  the 
case,  the  cavity  may  have  been  missed  by 
the  opening  being  made  a  little  on  one  side. 
Esmarch's  bandage  will  be  found  of  great 
assistance  in  this  operation,  and  should 
always  be  used,  as  the  amount  of  pus  may 
be  very  small  and  quite  obscm'ed  by  the 
blood,  which  otherwise  freely  flows  fi'om 
the  highly  vascular  bone  to  which  the 
trephine  is  applied. 

If,  notwithstanding  this  precaution,  no 
pus  has  been  seen  diu'ing  the  operation,  the 
sides  of  the  aperture  made  by  the  trephine 
should  be  perforated  by  a  drill,  in  the  hope 
that  the  supposed  cavity  may  in  this  way  be 
discovered.  Pus  having  been  found,  a  free 
opening  must  be  made  into  the  cavity  in 
which  it  is  contained.  If,  however,  these 
measures  fail  to  discover  any  pus,  the  sm*- 
geon  need  not  be  disappointed,  as  the  opera- 
tion will  almost  certainly  give  relief  by  the 
removal  of  tension  and  abstraction  of  blood 
from  the  engorged  bone. 

As  regards  the  method  of  dressing,  anti- 
septics should,  if  possible,  be  employed. 
The  cavity  should  be  sponged  out  with 
chloride  of  zinc  (40  grs.  to  f\).),  and  some  j 


absorbent  dry  dressing  appHed.  Wood  wool 
and  corrosive  subhmate  gauze,  or  iodoform 
gauze  with  salicylic  wool,  are  probably  the 
best.  If  the  above  method  has  been  pro- 
perly carried  out,  there  need  be  no  fear 
of  decomposition,  and  the  dressing  may  not 
require  changing  for  a  week,  or  even  longer. 
The  cavity  in  the  bone  becomes  in  this  way 
much  more  quickly  fiUed  up  with  rapidly 
organizing  tissue  than  under  the  older 
method  of  dressing. 

When  the  cavity  in  the  bone  has  thus 
become  fiUed  with  inflammatory  new  for- 
mation, firesh  bone  is  rapidly  reproduced,  and 
the  patient  restored  to  perfect  health. 

H.  H.  Glutton. 

ABSORBENT  SYSTEM.  See  Lyjipha.- 
DENiTis  ;  Lymphadenoma  ;  Lymphangitis. 

ACARUS.  AcARUs  Folliculoruji.— 
A  minute,  wormlike  grub  which  is  found  in 
healthy  or  diseased  sebaceous  foUicles.  In 
man  it  is  harmless,  but  a  variety  exists  in 
certain  of  the  lower  animals  which  causes 
boils.  It  varies  in  length  fi:om  jj-th  to  ^th 
of  a  line,  and  is  eight  or  ten  times  as  long 
as  it  is  broad.  It  has  a  head,  thorax,  long 
abdomen,  and  fom-  small  legs  on  each  side 
of  the  thorax.  For  microscopic  purposes, 
it  can  be  obtained  by  mixing  sebaceous 
matter,  collected  from  some  of  the  larger 
foUicles  of  the  face  or  back,  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  oil. 

The  parasite  is  not  the  cause  of  come- 
dones, acne,  or  seborrhoea. 

AcARUS  ScABiEi. — Tliis  is,  the  name 
given  to  the  mite  which  is  the  essential 
cause  of  the  disease  known  as  the  Itch  or 
Scabies.    See  Scabies. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  Arachnoidea. 
There  are  both  female  and  male  acari,  but 
the  former  is  the  one  most  easily  fomid,  aa 
it  can  be  dug  out  from  the  Uttle  cuniculus  or 
timnel  in  the  epidermis  into  which  it  has 
burrowed,  whereas  the  male  can  only,  with 
difficulty,  be  discovered  on  the  surface  of 
the  skin. 

The  fuU-sized  female  is  visible  to  the 
naked  eye  as  a  white,  semi-transparent 
speck.  Under  the  microscope,  it  is  seen  to 
be  oval  in  shape,  slightly  indented  on  either 
side,  and  about  ^^th  of  an  inch  long  by 
jJoth  of  an  inch  broad.  Its  convex  dorsal 
surface  is  covered  with  little  spines,  while 
its  flat  ventral  surface  is  characterised  by 
wavy  fuiTows  rmming  from  side  to  side. 
The  head  is  smaU  and  oval,  and  on  it  are 
minute  hairlike  processes.  The  legs,  which 
are  clearly  seen  on  the  ventral  surface,  are 
eight  in  number,  four  being  situalod  an- 
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teriorly,  near  the  head,  the  remaining  four 
on  the  posterior  half  of  the  body.  The 
front  legs  ai-e  short  and  broad,  and  provided 
with  suckers ;  the  posterior  ones  being 
shghtly  longer  and  narrower.  Bristles  are 
seen  both  on  the  body  and  on  the  legs. 
The  male  is  much  smaller  than  the  female, 
has  suckers  on  the  hindermost  pair  of  legs, 
between  which  are  the  organs  of  genera- 
tion. Inside  the  cimiculus  or  bm-row,  the 
female  acarus  lays  from  twelve  to  twenty 
eggs,  from  which  are  hatched  the  young 
acari.  At  first  they  have  but  six  legs,  and 
only  become  fully  developed  after  shedding 
their  skins  three  times. 

Malcolm  Morris. 

ACCOMMODATION  OF  THE  EYE. 

When  the  eye  is  completely  at  rest  it  is 
focussed  for  one  definite  distance  only ;  that 
distance  is  called  the  far  point  (F).  But 
it  is  well  known  that,  dming  the  greater 
part  of  hfe,  we  have  the  power  of  seeing 
distinctly,  and  therefore  of  focussing  objects, 
at  different  and  nearer  distances.  This  is 
called  the  Power  of  Accommodation.  The 
nearest  point  to  om*  eyes  for  which  we  pos- 
sess the  power  of  accommodating  is  called 
the  nea/r  ;point  (N).  It  is  evident  that, 
other  things  being  equal,  it  requires  a 
stronger  lens,  or  a  stronger  system  of  re- 
fractive media,  to  bend  the  rays  proceeding 
from  a  point  near  the  eye,  sufficiently  to 
bring  them  to  a  focus  on  the  retina  than  is 
required  to  focus  those  coming  from  a  more 
distant  point.  The  ranige  of  accommoda- 
tion, then,  is  given  by  the  difference  be- 
tween the  refi-active  power  when  the  eye 
is  accommodated  for  the  near  point,  and 
when  it  is  at  rest  or  adapted  for  the 
far  point.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the 
range  of  accommodation  is  equivalent  to, 
and  may  be  expressed  by,  a  lens  the  optical 
strength  of  which  is  equal  to  that  difference. 
Such  a  lens,  if  placed  in  front  of  the  eye  at 
rest,  would  evidently  give  to  rays  proceed- 
ing from  a  point  at  a  distance  from  the  eye, 
equal  to_  the  distance  of  the  near  point  (N), 
a  direction  similar  to  those  proceeding  from 
the  far  point  (F).  The  eye  being  at  rest,  the 
rays  would  be  focussed  on  the  retina,  so  that 
the  lens  would  take  the  place  of  accommo- 
dation. 

The  actual  position  of  the  near  point 
will  depend  upon  :  1.  The  range  of  accom- 
modation ;  2.  The  position  of  the  far 
pomt.  The  first  is  evident  from  what 
has  been  said,  and  it  need  only  be  added 
that  m  all  individuals  the  range  of  accom- 
modation is  approximately  the  same  at  the 
same  age,  though  it  varies  very  much  with 


age ;  thus  whilst  at  ton  years  of  age  it  is 
equal  to  a  lens  of  14  dioptres  ;  at  forty  it  is 
only  equal  to  one  of  4'5  D,  and  at  seventy- 
five  is  =  0.  The  far  point,  or  the  point  for 
which  the  eye,  when  at  rest,  is  focussed, 
cannot  always  be  represented  by  an  actual 
point  in  space ;  this  can  evidently  only  be 
the  case  when  the  far  point  Ues  at  a  finite 
distance  in  front  of  the  eye,  and  is  there- 
fore one  fi'om  which  the  rays  are  divergent 
as  they  enter  the  pupil,  as  in  Myopia 
{see  Refraction,  Errors  of).  The  ideal  or 
emmetropic  eye  is  focussed  for  a  point  the 
rays  from  which  enter  the  pupil  parallel  to 
each  other  ;  such  a  point  must  be  at  an  in- 
finite  distance,  and  has  therefore  no  reahty 
in  existence,  although  the  divergence  in  the 
case  of  rays  whose  base  is  the  pupil  and 
whose  apex  is  a  point  at  the  distance  of  20 
feet,  is  so  shght  as  to  make  them  practically 
parallel.  We  have  so  far,  then,  two  forms 
of  eye,  in  one  of  which  the  rays  from  the 
far  point  are  more  or  less  appreciably  di- 
vergent (myopic  eyes),  and  in  the  other 
parallel  (emmetropic  eyes).  But  this  does 
not  exhaust  the  possibilities :  one  other 
form  is  met  with,  in  which  the  rays,  in  or- 
der to  be  focussed  by  the  eye  at  rest,  must 
enter  the  pupil  converging  to  each  other, 
and  therefore  converging  towards  a  point 
which  Hes  at  a  finite  distance  behind  the  eye. 
In  such  eyes  (hypermetropic  eyes)  the  fal 
point  Hes  behind  the  eye,  and  is  evidently 
not  an  actual,  but  only  an  imaginary,  point. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident 
that  we  may  represent  the  breadth  or 
amplitude  of  accommodation  by  the  lens 
which  brings  the  focus  from  the  far  point 
to  infinity  (00),  plus  the  lens  which  re- 
presents the  difference  between  the  refr-ac- 
tive  power  for  focussing  an  object  at  go 
and  that  necessary  for  focussing  one  at 
the  near  point.  The  lens  which  brings  the 
focus  from  F  to  00  is  practically  deter- 
mined by  the  lens  which,  when  the  eye  is 
at  rest,  gives  the  fullest  possible  acuity  of 
vision  at  twenty  feet  {see  Visual  Acuity). 
In  emmetropic  eyes  no  lens  is  requii-ed; 
in  myopic,  a  concave  or  mmius  lens  ;  in 
hj'permetropic,  a  convex  or  plus  lens. 
As  an  example,  take  the  lens  bringing 
the  focus  from  F  to  00  in  three  cases  of 
Emmetropia,  Myopia,  and  Hypermetropia, 
viz.,  0.  —  2-0  and  +  2-0  (dioptres)  respec- 
tively, and  the  lens  giving  the  difference 
between  oo  and  N  in  each  case  as  lO'O, 
12-0,  and  8-0 ;  we  have  for  the  breadth  of 
accommodation  (A) — 

A  =  10-0  -^  0  =  10  E. 

A  =  12-0  +  (-2-0)  =  10  M. 

A  =  8-0  +  2-0  =  10  H. 

0  2 
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i.e.,  the  breadth  of  accommodation  is  the 
Kiime  in  all  these  cases,  although  the  necw 
point  is  different  in  each  case,  nearer  than 
normal  in  myopia,  and  farther  off  in  hyper- 
metropia. 

Mechanism. — The  change  produced  in 
the  refractive  power  of  the  eye,  wliich 
brings  about  accommodation,  is  effected  by 
the  contraction  of  the  ciliary  muscle  and 
the  elasticity  of  the  lens.  On  contraction 
of  the  muscle,  the  lens,  more  particularly 
in  its  anterior  surface,  assumes,  owing  to  its 
elasticity,  which  comes  into  play  when  the 
tension  on  its  capsule  is  reduced,  a  greater 
cm-vature,  thereby  increasing  its  refractive 
power.  G.  A.  Berry. 

ACCOMMODATION,  Disorders  of.— 
The  change  in  the  refracting  power  of 
the  eye,  produced  by  accommodation,  may 
be  looked  upon  as  the  resiilt  of  the  sim- 
ultaneous action  of  two  factors,  the  one  a 
contraction  of  the  ciKary  muscle,  and  the 
other  an  alteration  in  the  shape  of  the 
crystalline  lens.  This  latter,  which  takes 
place  in  response  to  the  diminished  tension 
of  the  lens-capsule,  a  result  of  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  ciHary  muscle,  is  the  expression 
of  the  elasticity  of  the  lens.  The  degree 
of  perfection  of  the  lenticular  elasticity  de- 
pends upon  its  structure  and  chemical  con- 
stitution. The  frmctional  activity  of  either 
factor,  in  the  production  of  accommodation, 
may  be  altered.  The  power  of  contraction 
in  the  ciliary  muscle  may  be  lost  or  im- 
paired by  atrophic  or  inflammatory  changes, 
such  as  glaucoma,  cyclitis,  &c.  Or,  again, 
it  may  cease  to  be  brought  into  play,  ovraig 
to  some  interrupted  fimction  in  the  nervous 
mechanism  with  which  it  is  supplied.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  diseased  state  of  the  lens 
may  diminish  its  elasticity ;  or  disease  of,  or 
accident  to,  the  zonule,  alter  or  destroy  the 
conditions  by  which,  under  normal  circiun- 
stances,  that  elasticity  responds  to  changes 
in  the  shape  and  position  of  the  ciliary 
muscle  when  contracted.  The  lesion,  giving 
rise  to  such  an  ■  interruption,  may  be  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  muscle,  and 
produce  the  functional  disorders  by  inter- 
fering with  the  normal  reflex  mechanism 
giving  rise  to  accommodation.  Or  it  may 
exist  at  the  centre,  in  the  trunk  of  the 
third  nerve,  in  the  ciliai-y  gangUon,  or  in 
the  peripheral  terminations  of  the  ciliary 
nerves. 

Paralysis. —  All  the  conditions  men- 
tioned tend  to  diminish  the  amplitude  of 
accommodation,  or  deprive  the  patient  of 
the  power  of  accommodating  altogether. 
But  the  term   "paresis  or  pa/ralysis  of 


accommodation  can  only  properly  be  ap- 
phed  to  such  cases  as  owe  their  origin  to 
more  or  less  impeded  innervation.  Some 
acute  diseases  are  apt  to  be  followed  by 
more  or  less  complete  paralysis  of  accom- 
modation, more  especially  diphtheria,  and 
enteric  and  typhus  fevers.  Chronic  diseases 
may  also  exidbit  this  symptom,  such  as 
syphflis,  diabetes,  various  central  and  re- 
flex nervous  disorders,  &c.  Further,  this 
form  of  paralysis  is  produced  by  some 
poisons,  putrid  fish  or  meat,  and  mydi-i- 
atics  (those  principally  employed  in  oph- 
thalmic practice  being  atropine,  homa- 
tropine,  duboisine,  daturine,  and  hyoscya- 
mine). 

The  diagnosis  of  paresis  of  accommoda- 
tion, if  slight,  is  not  always  easy  ;  but  it  is 
always  to  be  suspected  when  there  is  pro- 
nounced diminution  in  the  ampUtude  of 
accommodation,  which  should  correspond 
to  the  age  of  the  patient,  provided,  of 
com-se,  the  diminution  is  due  to  a  recession 
of  the  near  point,  while  the  far  point  re- 
mains unaltered.  Whenever  distant  vision 
remains  unchanged,  or,  if  improved  at  all, 
improved  only  by  convex  glasses,  whilst 
distinct  vision  for  near  objects  has  sud- 
denly become  impossible,  or  rendered  more 
difficult,  then  we  may  conclude  there  is 
more  or  less  paresis  of  accommodation. 
Often,  too,  there  is  more  or  less  mydriasis, 
which  assists  the  diagnosis.  Not  ii^fre- 
quently  cliildren  suddenly  lose  distinct 
vision  for  distant  as  well  as  near  objects, 
owing  to  the  paralysis  of  accommodation 
rendering  an  existing  hypermetropia  ab- 
solute. 

The  treatment  should  be  general  and 
tonic  (according  to  the  cause),  and  we  may 
sometimes  hasten  a  cure  by  the  carefiil  use 
of  myotics ;  some  believe,  too,  in  faradisa- 
tion and  strychnia. 

Spasm. — The  amplitude  of  acconmioda- 
tion  may  also  be  diminished  owing  to  spasm 
of  the  ciliary  muscle.  The  spasm  is  either 
constant  (a  very  rare  condition),  or  occa- 
sional, and  occm-ring  during  efl'orts  of 
fixation.  It  generally  occurs  simultane- 
ously in  both  eyes,  rarely  i;nilaterally. 
Spasm  of  the  ciliary  muscle  occurs  reflexiy 
along  with  congestion  myosis,  and  is  ex- 
cited by  ii-ritable  states  of  the  conjunctiva, 
cornea,  and  iris,  and  often  associated  with 
retinal  hyperajsthesia.  It  is  met  with  as  a 
rare  concmTonce  in  some  cases  of  errors  of 
refr'action  and  disturbances  of  the  cervical 
sympathetic.  Various  toxic  agents  also 
bring  about  spasm  of  accommodation,  prin- 
cipally the  so-called  myotics  (those  used 
for  this  purpose  ai'e  eserine,  pilocarpine,  and 
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muscarine).  There  is  not  much  difficulty 
ill  diagnosing  the  condition.  The  diagnos- 
tic points  are— abnormally  small  ampli- 
tude of  accommodation,  along  with  more 
or  less  myosis,  and  marked  recession  of 
the  far  point  under  the  influence  of  my- 
di'iatics. 

The  treatment  consists  in  keeping  the 
eyes  at  rest :  the  removal  of  all  sources  of 
irritation,  whether  dii-ect,  indu-ect,  or  re- 
flex ;  the  use  of  mydriatics,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, the  accm-ate  correction  of  errors  of 
refraction. 

It  has  been  shown  that  in  both  paresis 
and  spasm  of  accommodation  therefore, 
there  is  to  be  found  a  diminution  in  the 
amplitude  of  accommodation.  In  paresis 
this  is  due  to  the  recession  of  the  near 
point,  the  far  point  remaining  stationary ; 
whUst  in  spasm  the  opposite  takes  place,  the 
far  point  being  brought  closer  to  the  near 
point,  which  here  remains  stationary  (some- 
times indeed  approximating  to  the  eyes 
slightly). 

The  effect  of  a  weak  myotic  is  often  to 
increase  the  ampHtude  of  accommodation, 
by  increasing  the  contractile  power  of  the 
muscle,  allowing  thereby  the  near  point  to 
approach  more  to  the  eye  whilst,  there 
being  no  actual  spasm,  the  far  point  re- 
mains stationary. 

The  diminution  of  elasticity,  as  well  as 
the  change  in  the  total  refi-active  index  of 
the  lens,  which  begin  at  about  the  age  of 
ten,  and  continue  throughout  life,  both  give 
rise  to  a  gradual  decrease  in  the  amplitude 
of  accommodation.  "When  the  amplitude 
has  been  reduced  to  an  amount  leaving  a 
residue  equivalent  to  a  lens  of  less  than  4'50 
dioptres,  the  condition  known  as  presbyopia 
or  old  vision  is  said  to  exist,  a  condition 
which,  although  in  one  sense  a  disorder  of 
accommodation,  is  one  which  is  in  no  respect 
pathological.  See  Presbyopia. 

G.  A.  Berry. 

ACEPHALO-CYST.    See  Hydatids. 

ACHORION  SCHONLEINn  is  the 
name  given  to  the  vegetable  fungus  which 
constitutes  the  greater  part  of  the  yellow 
crusts  of  favus.  A  small  piece  of  the 
crust,  treated  with  liquor  potassse,  and 
examined  under  the  microscope  (magnified 
500  diam.),  shows  the  parasitic  fungus  to 
consist  of  spores  and  mycelium  threads  in 
great  abundance.  The  spores  consist  of 
minute  rounded  bodies,  the  mycelium  of 
long,  narrow,  thread-lUce  tubes,  which  curve 
and  branch  in  various  directions.  Some  of 
the  mycelium  filaments  appear  to  contaia 


spores,  while  others  are  empty ;  free  spores 
are  also  met  v/ith  in  abundance. 

Robert  Liveing. 

ACHROMATOPSIA.     See  Coloub- 

Blindness. 

ACIDS,  Swallowing  of.— The  only 
acids  which,  when  swallowed,  produce 
effects  that  are  of  surgical  importance 
are  the  corrosive  acids.  The  strong  mineral 
acids  {suljplmric,  nitric,  and  Jiyd/rocJiloric) 
cause  the  most  serious  results.  Hydro- 
fluoric acid,  which  has  been  very  rarely 
swallowed,  also  has  a  corrosive  action,  as 
have  lOiewise  carholic  and  oxalic  acids,  but 
these  latter  are  of  more  interest  fi'om  their 
toxic,  than  from  their  traumatic,  effects. 
Strong  sulphuric  acid,  or  oil  of  vitriol,  is 
the  acid  which  is  most  commonly  taken. 
It  may  be  deliberately  swallowed  Avith 
suicidal  intent,  or  may  be  administered 
with  murderous  intent,  or  it  may  be  swal- 
lowed accidentally  in  mistalce  for  castor  oil, 
or  some  other  medicine  or  a  liqueur.  The 
result  which  foUows  on  the  swallowing  of 
oil  of  vitriol,  or  other  strong  acid,  depends 
more  upon  the  concentration  of  the  acid 
than  the  actual  quantity  taken.  A  tea- 
spoonfnl  of  strong  acid  will  produce  results 
more  serious  than  three  or  four  times  the 
quantity  if  previously  diluted. 

Symptoms.  —  Marks  of  the  corrosive 
liquid  are  often  seen  at  the  angles  of  the 
mouth,  and  dirty  white  stains  may  be  ob- 
servable on  the  tongue  and  throat.  There 
is  at  once  a  sharp  bm-ning  taste  in  the 
mouth  and  throat,  quickly  followed  by  ex- 
cruciating pain  in  the  abdomen.  The  strong 
acid  has  a  great  affinity  for  water,  and  as  it 
enters  into  combination  with  the  water  of 
the  tissues,  the  heat  evolved  is  intolerable. 
Vomiting  is  common  in  the  early  stages. 
The  vomit  is  acid,  and  may  cause  effer- 
vescence if  it  fall  on  a  limestone  pavement. 
The  patient  is  soon  reduced  to  a  state  of 
collapse,  which  is  extreme  if  perforation  of 
the  stomach  takes  place  {see  Collapse). 
There  is  usually  constipation,  but,  excep- 
tionally, there  may  be  some  tenesmus  and 
passing  of  shreds  of  mucus,  and  small  quan- 
tities of  altered  blood  and  similar  matters, 
as  well  as  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  may 
also  be  vomited.  The  urine  is  usually 
diminished  in  quantity,  and  is  loaded  with 
sulphates  when  sulphuric  acid  has  been  taken. 

The  prognosis  is  always  grave.  It  de 
pends  upon  the  amount  and  strength  of  the 
acid  taken,  and  on  the  state  of  the  stomach 
(whether  full  or  empty)  at  the  time.  A 
small  quantity  of  strong  acid  in  an  empty 
stomach  is  necessarily  very  likely  to  lead 
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to  perforation.  When  perforation  occurs, 
death  takes  place  within  a  few  hours.  If 
the  air-passages  are  affected  by  the  acid — 
if,  for  example,  some  finds  its  way  to  the 
glottic  aperture — suffocation  may  soon  fol- 
low the  inflammatory  swelling  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane.  If  the  stomach  be  not 
perforated,  and  if  the  an* -passages  escape, 
the  patient  lives  longer.  Death  from  col- 
lapse may  occur,  even  though  no  perfora- 
tion takes  place.  Death  may  result  at  a 
more  remote  period  from  inanition,  result- 
ing either  from  the  destruction  of  the 
glandular  structure  of  the  stomach,  or  the 
occlusion  of  the  oesophagus  by  the  contrac- 
tion of  a  cicatrix,  the  result  of  the  corrosive 
action  of  the  acid.    See  (Esophagus. 

Treatment. — In  treating  these  cases,  it 
is  very  essential  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
patient  is  necessarily  in  danger  of  perfora- 
tion. The  stomach-pump  must  not  be  used, 
nor  any  emetics  be  administered;  but  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  endeavouring  to 
neutrahse  the  acid  by  the  administration  of 
alkalies.  The  carbonates  of  the  alkalies 
should  not  be  employed,  lest  the  stomach, 
already  in  danger  of  perforation,  be  bm-st 
by  the  disengagement  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 
Calcined  magnesia,  stnTed  up  wdth  water 
or  lime-water,  or  liquor  potassae,  freely 
diluted,  are  the  best  antidotes.  If  these  be 
not  at  hand,  the  plaster  off  the  walls  or  ceil- 
ing may  be  given,  powdered  and  suspended 
in  water.  If  none  of  the  alkalies  are  at  hand, 
it  is  probably  advisable  to  give  the  carbo- 
nates (e.g.  washing  soda),  as  the  danger  of 
keeping  the  acid  undiluted  is  certainly 
greater  than  that  arising  from  the  disen- 
gagement of  carbonic  acid  in  the  stomach. 
If  neither  the  allcalies  nor  their  carbonates 
be  obtainable,  the  mere  dilution  of  the 
acid  may  be  aimed  at.  Copious  draughts 
of  milk,  or  milk  and  water,  or  even  water 
alone,  may  be  given ;  and  oily  or  mucila- 
ginous driiiks  are  recommended  as  a  pro- 
tection to  the  coats  of  the  stomach.  If  the 
patient  be  collapsed,  it  may  be  necessary, 
after  the  severe  corrosive  symptoms  have 
subsided,  to  administer  stimulants  by  the 
rectum. 

The  symptoms  arising  from  taking  the 
other  corrosive  acids  are  in  the  main  so 
similar  to  those  of  sulphm'ic  acid  that  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  enter  into  the  details 
again.  Nitric  acid,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
it  evolves  irritating  frimes,  is  very  prone  to 
attack  the  air-passages,  and,  after  the  cor- 
rosive symptoms  as  affecting  the  alimentary 
tract  have  subsided,  the  patient  may  suc- 
cumb in  the  course  of  a  few  days  to  broncho- 
pneumonia. Perforation  does  not  occm-  quite 


so  readily  with  nitric  as  with  sulphuric 
acid.  The  nitric  acid  forms  a  tough  yellow 
slough  by  its  action  on  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. This  separates  after  a  few  days, 
and  the  patient  may  vomit  a  cast  of  the 
oesophagus  and  stomach.  This  involves  de- 
struction of  the  glandular  structure  and 
ultimate  death  fr'om  inanition,  if,  indeed, 
perforation  do  not  follow  on  the  separation 
of  the  slough.  G.  V.  Poore. 

ACNE. — Synonyms  :  Acne  vidgaris  ; 
Acne  disseminata. 

Dejinition. — Acne  is  a  chronic  disease 
of  the  skin,  confined  to  the  face,  back,  and 
shoidders.  It  is  met  with  chiefly  in  young 
adults.  The  eruption  consists  of  pimples, 
which  are  produced  by  an  inflammation  of 
the  sebaceous  glands  and  hair-follicles.  The 
disease  leaves  small  depressed  scars. 

Symptoms  and  Pathology.  —  Many 
quaUfying  names  have  been  applied  to 
common  acne,  such  as  '  simplex,'  '  punc- 
tata,' 'indurata.'  These  names  indicate 
the  varjong  appearance  of  the  eruption, 
and  its  different  degrees  of  severity,  rather 
than  varieties  of  the  disease. 

Common  acne  is  so  constantly  asso- 
ciated with  comedones  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  deal  with  the  two  eruptions 
separately.  A  comedo  consists  of  a  hair- 
folhcle,  distended  by  a  small  mass  of  in- 
spissated sebum  mixed  with  minute  hairs ; 
these  minute  hairs  are  shed  within  the 
follicle,  and  in  course  of  time  accumulate 
in  considerable  numbers ;  they  become 
matted  together  with  sebmn,  and  thus  the 
natural  escape  of  the  sebaceous  matter  is  pre- 
vented ;  a  little  black  spot  marks  the  orifice 
of  the  distended  follicle.  Subsequently 
inflammation  occurs,  and  the  comedo 
becomes  converted  into  an  acne  pimple, 
which  ultimately  suppm-ates,  discharges  its 
contents,  and  heals  with  the  formation  of 
a  small  depressed  scar.  All  acne  pimples 
are  not  formed  in  this  way,  as  inflamma- 
tion may  arise  in  the  foUicles  without  the 
previous  formation  of  comedones ;  and,  in 
very  severe  cases  a  more  deep-seated  in- 
flammation occiu's,  producing  a  kind  of 
blind  boil  which  is  very  slow  in  suppurat- 
ing. In  theory,  acne  may  appear  on  the 
skin  of  any  part  of  the  bodj^  except  the 
soles  and  palms,  which  are  fr*ee  fr-om  seba- 
ceous glands  and  hairs;  it  is,  however, 
rarely  met  with  except  on  the  face,  neck, 
shoulders,  back,  and  chest.  Acne  develops 
in  successive  crops  which  follow  each  other 
in  quick  succession,  so  that  we  see  in  any 
given  case  pimples  in  all  stages  of  develop- 
ment and  decay,  from  the  early  comedo  to 
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the  final  process  of  scarring  ;  thus  the 
disease,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  chronic, 
though  the  course  of  any  one  spot  naay  be 
acute. 

Etiology. — ^Acne,  which  is  equally  com- 
mon in  males  and  females,  usually  appears 
at  the  age  of  puberty,  and  arrives  at  its 
fiill  development  at  about  the  age  of 
eighteen  or  twenty;  a  few  years  later  it 
has  generally  disappeared.  In  severe  cases, 
however,  it  may  continue  to  a  much  later 
period  of  life.  It  is  met  with,  for  the  most 
pai-t,  in  young  people  who  have  what  is 
called  a  sluggish  circulation,  and  who 
suffer  from  cold  hands  and  feet,  and  some- 
times chilblains.  Acne  is,  moreover,  much 
less  troublesome  in  summer  than  in  winter 
— indeed,  it  often  disappears  altogether 
during  the  height  of  summer,  to  retiurn 
with  the  ensuing  winter. 

Varieties  of  Acne. — One  variety  of  acne 
requires  a  brief  notice.  It  apparently  consists 
of  groups  of  comedones,  and  is  imattended 
with  any  visible  inflammation;  it  is  fol- 
lowed, however,  by  a  very  superficial  kind 
of  ulceration  and  scarring,  giving  to  the  \ 
skin  an  appearance  which  can  best  be  de- 
scribed as  a  worm-eaten  look.  The  scars 
are  very  shallow,  clean  cut,  and  different  in 
appearance  from  those  of  ordinary  acne. 

Diagnosis. — The  differential  diagnosis  of 
acne  is  usually  very  easy  when  the  age  of 
the  patient  and  the  history  and  distribution 
of  the  eruption  are  taken  into  consideration. 
The  only  eruptions  with  which  it  is  at  aU 
likely  to  be  confounded  are  (1)  certain 
forms  of  dermato-syphilis,  and  (2)  acne 
rosacea.  The  presence  of  comedones,  and 
the  absence  of  any  symptoms  of  syphUis, 
will  serve  to  separate  it  from  the  former, 
while  the  age  of  the  patient  and  the  absence 
of  bm-ning  sensations  and  itching,  wiU  as- 
sist in  distinguishing  it  fi'om  the  latter. 

AlUed  Diseases.  —  Certain  eruptions 
aUied  to  acne  are  usually  classed  with 
it  —  (1)  acne  artificialis,  (2)  acne  vario- 
liformis. The  former  of  these  is  simply  a 
convenient,  though  inexact,  term  for  cer- 
tain medical  rashes  resembling  acne,  such 
as  those  sometimes  produced  by  bromide 
or  iodide  of  potassiiun,  or  the  local  applica- 
tion of  tar  to  the  skin.  Acne  varioliformis 
is  a  rare,  but  well-defined,  affection  re- 
sembhng  acne  ;  it  is  confined,  for  the  most 
part,  to  the  forehead  and  hairy  scalp ;  the 
pustules,  which  are  of  uniform  and  rather 
large  size,  form  scabs  and  deep  scars  lilce 
those  of  smallpox.  This  eruption  is  gener- 
ally regarded  as  of  syphilitic  origin,  and, 
without  doubt,  there  is  a  form  of  dermato- 
syphilis  which  closely  resembles  it.  But 


the  eruption  referred  to  is  not  a  syphilitic 
one,  as  is  shown  by  its  occurrence  in  those 
who  have  never  had  syphUis,  and  also  by 
the  fact  that  it  does  not  generally  yield  to 
anti-syphilitic  remedies,  but  rather  to  large 
doses  of  arsenic.  It  is,  however,  a  very 
obstinate  affection. 

Treatment. — An  ordinary  case  of  acne 
is  best  treated  in  the  following  manner  : — 
A  sulphmr  ointment  (5.1.  to  3].)  should  be 
well  rubbed  on  the  skin  affected  every 
night ;  it  should  then  be  lightly  wiped  off, 
so  as  to  allow  only  a  small  quantity  of  the 
ointment  to  remain  on  all  night.  In  the 
morning  the  ointment  should  be  washed  off 
with  a  soft  flesh-brush,  soap,  and  warm 
water  ;  if  the  skin  is  tender,  a  little  starch 
powder  may  be  apphed  to  the  face  during 
the  day.  This  plan  of  treatment  must  be 
continued  for  months  or  years  according  to 
circumstances.  Instead  of  using  an  oint- 
ment, a  drying  sulphur  lotion,  containing 
a  little  ether  and  spirit,  may  be  used,  but 
very  little  of  the  sulphur  in  the  form  of 
powder  should  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
face,  otherwise  it  is  apt  to  get  into  the 
eyes  and  produce  irritation.  When  sulphur 
does  not  suit  the  skin,  a  weak  soap  lotion 
(soft  soap  5iij.,  proof  spirit  f^viij.)  may  be 
applied  every  night,  and  a  little  allowed 
to  dry  on;  this  should  be  washed  off  in 
the  morning  with  warm  water  in  the  usual 
way.  In  very  severe  cases  of  acne,  the 
larger  acne  pimples  should  be  lightly 
touched  with  a  small  blimt-pointed  piece 
of  wood,  dipped  in  pure  carbolic  acid ;  this 
must  be  done  carefully,  so  as  not  to  allow 
the  acid  to  run  down  the  face  ;  a  few  spots 
should  be  touched  daily  ;  this  process 
causes  the  pimples  to  dry  up,  and  thus 
tends  to  diminish  the  formation  of  deep 
scars.  In  most  cases  of  acne,  the  adminis- 
tration of  cod-liver  oil  during  cold  weather 
win.  be  found  beneficial.  Small  doses  of 
arsenic  are  also  sometimes  useful. 

EOEERT  LiVEING. 

ACNE  ROSACEA.  —  Definition.  — 
Acne  rosacea  is  a  chronic  disease  of  the 
skin  of  the  face,  a  characteristic  feature  of 
which  is  a  passive  congestion  of  the  vessels, 
associated  vsdth  sensations  of  btu-ning  and 
itching  and  the  formation  of  pimples. 

Symptoms  and  Pathology.  —  Acne 
rosacea  has  httle  relation  to  acne  vulgaris, 
except  in  name  and  appearance.  The  eruj)- 
tion,  which  is  confined  to  the  face,  is  met 
with  chiefly  in  women  of  middle  age.  It 
has  one  feature  in  common  with  acne  vul- 
garis, namely,  its  great  tendency  to  appear 
in  those  whose  cutaneous  circulation  is 
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sluggish,  that  is,  who  suffer  from  cold  hands 
and  feet  and  passive  venous  congestion. 
Hence  it  is  that  those  who  have  had  acne 
vulgaris  in  early  youth  are  very  liable  to 
acne  rosacea  in  middle  Hfe. 

It  is  usual  to  describe  two  forms  of  acne 
rosacea  :  (1)  the  hypertrophic  form,  which 
is  comparatively  rare  and  chiefly  met  with 
in  men;  and  (2)  the  non-hypertrophic 
form,  which  is  very  common  and  almost 
confined  to  women.  The  former  consists 
in  an  increased  growth  of  the  fibro-vascular 
tissue  of  the  nose  and  adjacent  skin  of  the 
face ;  in  severe  cases  the  nose  is  much 
enlarged,  nodulated  and  red.  This  hyper- 
trophy is  generally  associated  with  the 
development  of  acne-like  j)imples.  The 
disease  is  often,  but  by  no  means  always, 
the  result  of  over-indulgence  in  alcohol. 
Long  and  frequent  exposure  to  cold  winds 
in  those  whose  cutaneous  circulation  is 
feeble,  is  very  apt  to  produce  a  similar  re- 
sult, though  in  a  less  degree. 

The  non-hypertrophic  variety  of  acne 
rosacea  is  very  common.  In  its  mildest 
form  it  consists  simply  of  a  passive  over- 
distension of  the  vessels  of  the  skin  of  the 
nose  and  cheeks,  forming  a  pretty  well- 
defined  symmetrical  red  patch ;  the  con- 
gestion may  vary  much  at  different  periods 
of  the  day,  but  is  generally  aggravated  after 
a  meal  and  during  the  evening.  Besides 
the  nose  and  cheeks,  the  chin  and  forehead 
are  often  affected.  In  a  more  advanced 
stage,  the  congestion  becomes  more  per- 
sistent and  small  red  pimples  appear, 
resembling  those  of  acne  vulgaris.  The 
eruption  is  almost  always  accompanied  with 
sensations  of  burning  and  itching,  especially 
the  former. 

Etiology. — One  cause  of  acne  rosacea 
has  already  been  referred  to.  A  much  more 
common  cause  is  chronic  indigestion  asso- 
ciated with  a  feeble  ckculation.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  all  the  symptoms  of  the 
disease  aggravated  every  month  at  the 
period  of  menstruation,  and  the  age  at 
which  that  function  altogether  ceases  is 
especially  Uable  to  its  attacks. 

Diagnosis.  —  Acne  rosacea  is  hardly 
likely  to  be  mistaken  for  any  other  disease 
except  acne  vulgaris.  The  age  of  the  patient, 
the  congestion  of  the  skin,  and  the  subjec- 
tive sensations  which  are  almost  always 
present,  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
latter  disease. 

Treatment.  —  The  treatment  of  the 
hypertrophic  form  of  the  disease  consists 
in  the  free  division  of  the  vessels  ;  this  re- 
lieves the  congestion,  and  at  the  same  time 
gradually  gets  rid  of  the  new  vascular 


tissue ;  at  the  same  time,  complete  ab- 
stinence from  alcohol  must  be  enjoined. 
The  non-hypertrophic  variety  of  the  disease 
arises  so  often  from  indigestion,  that  the 
greatest  attention  should  be  given  to  diet, 
rest,  and  those  medicmes  which  are  gener- 
ally useful  for  improving  the  digestive 
powers.  Mild  saline  purgatives  are  some- 
times very  beneficial,  especially  when  the 
bowels  are  naturally  constipated.  The  most 
generally  useful  local  apphcation  is  the 
ordinary  calamine  and  oxide  of  zinc  lotion, 
to  which  a  small  quantity  of  sulphur  has 
been  added.  (Oxide  of  zinc,  5ij' ;  calamine, 
Jij. ;  precipitated  sulphur,  5^3. ;  rectified 
spirit,  f3ss. ;  glycerme,f5ij.;  lime  water,  f^ij., 
rose  water  to  f^viij.).    Robert  Liveing. 

ACROCHORDON  is  a  small  outgi-owth 
of  the  sldn,  consisting  of  a  minute  thread 
or  cylinder  of  fine  fibrous  tissue,  containing 
small  vessels.  When  cut  across,  these  ves- 
sels sometimes  bleed  fi-eely.  Acrochordon 
is  met  with  chiefly  on  the  loose  skin  of  the 
neck.  The  treatment  consists  in  snipping 
it  off  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  then 
lightly  touching  with  caustic. 

Robert  Liveing. 

ACROMION  PROCESS,  Fracture  of 
the.    See  Scapula,  Fractm-e  of  the. 

ACUPUNCTURE  may  be  performed, 
accorduig  to  cu-cimistances,  with  a  roimd- 
pointed  or  sewing,  or  with  a  cutting-edged 
or  surgical  needle.  Its  uses  are  various : 
as  a  stimulant ;  as  a  counter-ii-ritant ;  for 
the  pui-pose  of  evacuating  or  dispersing 
fluids  fi'om  various  parts  of  the  body ;  and 
the  term  may  also  be  appUed  to  the  use  of 
needles  in  the  operation  of  tattooing,  which 
is  almost  confined  to  ophthalmic  practice. 
With  regard  to  the  use  of  acupuncture  for 
the  pm'pose  of  evaciiating  fluid  in  cases  of 
anasarca,  the  j)ractice  is  so  weU  known  as 
hardly  to  call  for  any  remarks;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  with  respect  to  its  use  in 
dispersing  the  contents  of  certain  encysted 
collections  of  fluid,  such  as  hydrocele  and 
gangUa.  In  the  latter  case,  however,  a 
cutting-edged  needle  must  be  \;sed  to  en- 
sure a  successful  result ;  whereas  in  dropsy 
a  romid-pointed  needle  is  sufiicient,  and  in 
fact  preferable,  as  being  less  lUvely  to 
inflict  injm\y  upon  the  skin.  But  the  term 
acupimcturo  is  more  generally  appUed  to 
the  use  of  needles  for  the  relief  of  various 
painful  affections,  such  as  neiu'algia,  and 
muscular  pain  and  stiffness  conseqiiont 
upon  injury  or  chronic  rheumatism.  For 
this  purpose  the  needles  should  be  flexible, 
wth  handles  or  heads  made  of  bone,  glass, 
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sealing-wax,  or  twisted  wire;  they  should 
be  introduced  with  a  slight  rotatory  move- 
ment, or  by  a  succession  of  Ught  taps. 
This  practice  has  for  ages  been  popular 
amongst  the  Orientals,  more  especially  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese,  in  whose  hands  the 
effects  are  said  to  be  marvellous ;  but  the 
records  of  English  surgery  do  not  throw 
much  light  upon  the  subject.  It  is  true 
that  its  use  in  the  treatment  of  obstinate 
sciatica  is  well  recognised,  but  its  success 
has  been  by  no  means  constant.  For  this 
piu:pose  the  directions  usually  given  are, 
that  the  tender  part  of  the  nerve  having 
been  ascertained  by  pressure,  the  needle  is 
to  be  thrust  in  until  it  is  felt  by  the  patient 
to  have  entered  the  nerve,  and  there  left 
for  a  few  minutes.  Erichsen  says  that  five 
or  six  needles  may  be  introduced  at  one 
operation.  The  mode  of  action  is  uncer- 
tain, but  one  explanation  is  that  tension  is 
relieved  by  the  pimctm'e  of  the  nerve- 
sheath.  In  the  recent  edition  of  Agnew's 
Sitrgery  (vol.  H.  p.  265)  is  shown  an 
instrument  for  producing  superficial  acu- 
puncture in  the  treatment  of  local  pains ; 
but  here  the  effect  may  be  clearly  defined 
as  counter-irritant. 

Eegarding  the  use  of  acupuncture  for 
the  relief  of  chronic  muscular  pain  and 
stiffiiess,  more  especially  where  arising 
firom  injuiy,  probably  the  best  account  will 
be  found  in  the  Lancet  for  April  29, 
1871,  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  Pridgin  Teale, 
'  On  the  EeUef  of  Pain  and  Muscular  Dis- 
ability by  Acupunctm'e,'  in  which  he  relates 
several  cases  where  the  thrusting  in  of  a 
needle  in  two  or  three  places  until  the 
bone  was  totiched,  and  leaving  it  there  for 
a  minute  or  two,  was  followed  by  complete 
cure  in  one  instance,  and  relief  in  three  or 
four  more  out  of  ten  cases,  and  explains 
his  view  of  the  mode  of  action.  Also  Mr. 
Simeon  SneU,  of  Sheffield,  in  the  Medical 
Times  and  Gazette  (Jime  9,  1880),  re- 
lates several  cases  of  loss  of  power  of  the 
deltoid,  which  he  treated  successfully  in 
the  same  manner.  Acuprmctture  has  been 
used  in  the  treatment  of  ununited  frac- 
tiu-es.  Here  the  object  is  to  set  up  irrita- 
tion and  increased  vascularity,  and  the 
needles  should  be  left  in  for  several  days. 
In  a  case  related  by  Wiesel  (mentioned  in 
Hoknes'  System  of  Surgery),  they  were 
left  in  for_  six  days,  until  they  caused  pain 
and  swelling,  and  the  result  was  successful. 
Malgaigno  tried  this  plan,  but  imsuccess- 
fuUy.  The  difficulty  is  to  get  the  needles 
between  the  ends  of  the  bone. 

Lastly,  acupuncture  has  been  tried  in 
the  treatment  of  p,neurism,  Originally  sug- 


gested by  Velpeau,  it  was  practised  with 
a  successful  result  by  Benjamin  Phillips, 
of  London,  in  1831,  in  a  case  of  carotid 
aneurism.  In  more  recent  times  (January 
1879),  it  was  tried  by  Mr.  Christopher 
Heath,  in  a  case  of  traumatic  aneurism  of 
the  subclavian,  where  amputation  at  the 
shoulder-joint  had  failed.  He  '  introduced 
three  pairs  of  sewing  needles  into  the  tu- 
mour, making  each  pair  cross  within  the 
sac ;  they  were  not  withdrawn  until  the 
fifth  day,  by  which  time  considerable  clot- 
ting had  taken  place.'  The  aneurism 
gradually  became  sohd;  but  bronchitis 
supervened,  and  the  patient  sank  seventeen 
days  after  the  insertion  of  the  needles.  The 
post-mortem  examination  showed  that  the 
aneurism  was  cured,  the  sac  being  full  of 
dense  fibrin.  Encouraged  by  the  result  in 
this  case,  the  writer  of  this  article  tried 
the  same  plan  in  a  case  of  aneurism  at  the 
root  of  the  neck,  occurring  in  a  man  thirty- 
three  years  of  age,  who  was  under  his  care 
in  the  Liverpool  Northern  Hospital,  in  the 
early  part  of  1880.  Mr.  Heath's  plan  was 
as  nearly  as  possible  carried  out  accu- 
rately ;  but  as  there  was  no  apparent  effect 
at  the  end  of  four  or  five  days,  other 
needles  were  inserted,  as  the  first  were 
withdrawn,  but  at  different  parts  of  the 
swelling.  As  each  needle  was  vsdthdrawn, 
a  few  drops  of  blood  escaped  from  the 
pimcture,  which  was  at  once  covered  with 
styptic  colloid.  This  procedure  was  carried 
out  for  several  weeks,  vnth  the  result  that 
the  timaour  became  firmer  and  the  pulsa- 
tion feebler;  then  the  aneurism  became 
smaller,  and  finally  almost  disappeared 
behind  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle. 
Unfortunately,  some  chronic  cellulitis  had 
been  set  up  by  the  needles,  and  just  at  the 
time  when  success  seemed  to  have  been 
attained,  a  slight  sanio-purulent  discharge 
occm-red  from  one  of  the  needle-holes 
which  reopened.  The  same  evening  the 
temperature  rose,  vomiting  occurred  (evi- 
dently due  to  septicaemia) ,  and  as  a  result 
of  the  vomiting  the  sac  must  have  given 
way,  for  the  swelling  suddenly  became  dif- 
fuse, and  several  of  the  needle-pimctures 
reopened,  giving  vent  to  broken-down  clot 
and  fresh  arterial  blood,  and,  in  the  com-se 
of  less  than  forty-eight  hours  after,  the 
patient  died.  A  post-mortem  examination 
revealed  an  aneurism  of  the  innominate 
artery,  the  collapsed  sac  of  which  would 
have  contained  a  small  hen's  egg ;  this  sac 
had  evidently  recently  given  way,  and  the 
anemism  had  become  diffuse,  forming  a 
large  cavity  in  the  lower  part  of  the  neclc 
containing  fluid  blood,  fresh  clots,  and  one 
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large  mass  of  old  and  thoroughly  organised 
hard  clot  which  had  obviously  filled  tlie 
true  aneurism,  and  escajDed  when  the  rup- 
ture of  the  sac  occurred.  This  case,  to- 
gether with  Mr.  Heath's,  may  be  taken  as 
evidence  that  acupunctinre  is  worthy  of 
consideration  in  suitable  cases  of  aneurism  ; 
but  the  writer  feels  that  his  own  case  is 
furthermore  a  warning  against  pushing 
this  treatment  too  far.  It  would  be  better  to 
wait  patiently  the  result  of  the  first  intro- 
duction of  the  needles  before  proceeding  to 
insert  others. 

Acupuncture  has  also  been  used  in  the 
treatment  of  cirsoid  aneurism,  hnt  as  in 
most  instances  it  has  been  tried  in  com- 
bination with  the  galvanic  current,  its  use 
in  such  cases  can  hardly  be  considered 
here,  although  Professor  Billroth,  its  prin- 
cipal advocate,  attributes  the  success  in 
his  three  eases  of  galvano -puncture  to  the 
acupuncture  only.         Chauncy  Puzey. 

ADAMS'S  OPERATION.— An  opera- 
tion for  the  subcutaneous  division  of  the 
neck  of  the  femur  in  cases  of  angular  osseous 
ankylosis  of  the  hip-joint.  See  Hip-disease. 

ADENIA.    See  Lymphadbnoma. 

ADENITIS.    See  Lymphadenitis. 

ADENOMA. — An  adenoma  is  an  en- 
capsuled  tumour,  containing  in  its  structure 
the  textures  found  in  glands,  and  commonly 
those  of  a  racemose  gland,  and  it  generally 
occupies  a  position  on  the  periphery  of  one 
of  the  complex  secreting  glands,  the  mam- 
mary region  being  by  far  the  most  frequent 
site  of  adenomatous  growths.  Some  of  the 
prostatic  enlargements  are  tumom-s  of  this 
kind,  and  occasionally  they  are  found  in 
the  lips  and  cheeks.  The  parotid  is  a  com- 
mon position,  but  here  adenomata  not  in- 
frequently contain  cartilage,  as  also  do  those 
which  less  frequently  occur  in  the  sub-maxil- 
lary region. 

Cause. — No  cause  capable  of  demon- 
stration can  be  assigned  for  the  occurrence 
of  adenomata.  It  has  been  suggested,  fi'om 
the  circumstance  of  such  tumours  appearing, 
or  rather  taking  on  growth,  during  the 
period  of  functional  activity  in  the  adjacent 
gland,  that  they  are  congenital,  having  re- 
mained dormant  during  early  life.  Some 
force  is  lent  to  this  suggestion  by  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  mammary  adenomata 
shrink  and  seem  to  disappear  with  the 
occurrence  of  atrophic  changes  in  the 
mammary  gland  itself. 


Pathology. — For  a  tumour  growing  in 
proximity  to  a  gland  to  be  regarded  as  an 
adenoma,  it  must  possess  the  histological 
characters  of  gland-structure,  and  usually, 
as  has  been  noticed,  that  of  a  racemose 
gland,  with  its  grouping  of  acini,  tubules, 
and  lobules.  See  Breast,  Diseases  of 
the. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. — These  vary 
so  entirely  with  the  situation  of  the  ade- 
noma, that  it  is  an  impossibihty  to  give  any 
general  description  of  the  external  characters 
of  this  class  of  tumour  which  should  hold 
good  for  chronic  mammary  tumotirs,  for 
an  adenoma  of  the  lip,  or  of  the  encysted 
tumours  of  the  prostate.  As  the  mammary 
region  suppHes  the  greater  number  of  gland- 
tumours,  a  description  of  one  of  these  will 
indicate  the  clinical  features  of  adenoma 
sufficiently. 

In  size  adenomata  vary  fi:om  a  hazel- 
nut to  a  walnut,  and  are  usually  found  in 
young  unmarried  women;  they  are  rare 
after  the  age  of  forty.  They  are  usually 
firm  and  in-egularly  ovoid;  they  do  not 
adhere  to  the  skin,  or  cause  dimpling  of  it. 
They  are  very  freely  movable,  but  never- 
theless are  seemingly  attached  to  the  ad- 
jacent mammary  gland.  Sometimes  they 
are  contained  within  the  substance  of  the 
gland,  or  cause  a  depression  on  its  surface, 
and  they  rarely  afford  any  feeling  of  fluid. 
When  pain  is  complained  of,  it  is  usually 
paroxysmal  or  nem-algic,  and  there  is  fire- 
quently  complaint  of  some  increased  fulness 
and  tenderness  at  the  menstraal  periods. 
Often  they  remain  stationary  for  years, 
and  then  enlarge,  or  vrith  disappearance  of 
the  menstrual  flux  they  may  shrivel. 

As  a  rale,  the  diagnosis  is  easy.  A 
limited  isolated  tumour,  not  very  hard  and 
without  lymphatic  afl^ection,  can  scarcely  be 
taken  for  a  carcinoma.  Rarely  is  the  sense 
of  fluctuation  obtained,  but  a  quickly-gi'ow- 
ing  adenoma  in  the  substance  of  the  breast 
may  be  mistaken  for  some  one  of  the  cyst- 
formations  found  in  this  organ.  So,  again, 
it  may  not  be  possible  to  tell  before  removal 
whether  a  tumour  is  a  quickly-growing 
adenoma  or  a  sarcoma. 

In  later  life,  however,  it  is  not  always 
easy  by  examination  alone  to  say  whether 
a  firm  swelUng  is  an  adenoma  or  a  small 
circumscribed  scirrhus-growth  of  a  portion 
of  the  margin  of  the  gland.  Due  attention 
to  the  dm*ation,  the  age,  and  the  history, 
will  generally  enable  a  correct  diagnosis  to 
be  made. 

Treatment. — If  decidedly  increasing  in 
size,  if  disfigm-ing,  if  the  pain  is  so  great  aa 
to  cause  distress  to  the  patient,  or  if  the 
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mental  anxiety  at  discovering  a  tumour  in 
the  breast  affects  the  health,  it  will  be  well 
to  advise  the  removal  of  an  adenoma.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  absence  of  any  of 
these  chcumstances,  the  patient  may  be 
told  that  the  growth  is  quite  innocent  in  its 
nature,  and  that,  so  long  as  it  is  not  a  som'ce 
of  annoyance,  there  is  no  object  to  be  gained 
by  an  operation.  In  these  cases,  and  in 
others  where  the  patient  shrinks  from  an 
operation  which  the  surgeon  can  seldom 
truthfiilly  say  is  imperatively  demanded, 
much  relief  may  be  obtained  by  insisting 
on  the  abandonment  of  all  such  dresses  or 
other  garments  as  press  upon  the  tumour, 
and  by  protectiag  the  part  from  ever-repeated 
self-examinations  of  the  sweUing,  which 
only  irritate  the  part  and  disquiet  the  mind ; 
nothing  answers  this  purpose  better  than  a 
beUadoima  plaster,  kept  on  for  two  or  three 
weeks.  Temporary  restraint  of  the  use  of 
the  ai-m  by  the  adoption  of  a  sHng  may  be 
advised  when  there  is  shootiag  pain,  re- 
ferred, it  is  to  be  presumed,  to  the  umer 
side  of  the  arm.  The  patient  should  be 
strongly  urged  to  dismiss  aU  thoughts  of 
the  swelling  from  her  mind.  Of  course, 
many  points  in  the  patient's  general  health 
may  need  attention,  and  signs  of  indiges- 
tion, habitual  constipation,  UTegular,  scanty, 
and  painful  menstruation,  should  be  at  once 
attended  to.  A.  Wjxlett. 

ADHESION.— The  grovnng  together 
of  Uving  tissues,  healthy  or  diseased.  Phy- 
siological adhesion  is  the  basis  of  reparative 
surgery ;  pathological  adhesion  is  one  of 
the  most  fertile  and  potent  factors  in  the 
development  of  surgical  complications. 

Healthy  adhesion  of  divided  tissues  is 
the  continuous  work  of  normal  nutrition, 
commencing  so  soon  as  divided  siu'faces  or 
parts  are  restored  to,  and  maintained  in, 
accurate  contact.  As  divided  parts  approach 
most  nearly  to  the  state  of  health,  their  re- 
union is  proportionately  rapid,  painless, 
and  firm.  Foreign  bodies  and  impurities, 
tension  and  unrest,  are  causes  of  nervous 
and  vascular  irritation;  and,  to  an  equal 
extent,  impediments  to  direct  adhesion. 
This  is  illustrated  ia  aU  the  operations  of 
plastic  surgery,  and  generally  in  the  healing 
of  wounds,  whether  of  the  soft  or  hard 
parts.   See  Fractures  ;  "Wounds. 

When  the  physiological  standard  is  de- 
parted from,  and  excess  of  vascular  and 
nutritive  activity  reaches  the  inflammatory 
stage,  adhesion  may  still  occur ;  and  often 
does  so,  under  those  circumstances,  to  a 
very  great  extent.  But  adhesive  inflam- 
mation is  strictly  a  pathological  process, 
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and  a  cause  of  diseased  conditions.  Cica- 
trices, when  adherent  to  subjacent  parts, 
and  especially  to  bone  after  amputation, 
are  often  causes  of  Ufelong  trouble.  In- 
juries into,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of, 
joints,  are  followed  by  impairment  of  mo- 
tion, in  proportion  as  synovial  membranes 
and  tendinous  sheaths  become  adherent. 
Bands  and  layers  of  lymph  deposited  with- 
in the  abdomen  are  irequent  causes  of  in- 
ternal strangulation,  and  serious  complica- 
tions of  ovai'ian  and  uterine  disease.  The 
ophthalmic  surgeon  also  has  abundant  evi- 
dence of  the  mischief  worked  within  the 
eye  by  pathological  adhesion. 

Nevertheless,  the  process  of  adhesion 
surpassing  the  physiological  limits  often 
has  a  preservative  tendency,  which  the 
surgeon  may  utilise  with  the  best  results. 
Bullets  and  other  foreign  bodies  which 
sometimes  remain  painlessly  within  the 
body  for  years,  do  so  in  virtue  of  the  ia- 
flammatory  process  which  they  excite,  and 
the  adhesive  products  therefrom  resulting. 
Internal  abscess,  aneurism,  phlebitis,  and 
ulceration  may  be  rendered  comparatively 
harmless  by  inflammatory  adhesions.  In 
arresting  haemorrhage  from  divided  arteries, 
in  treating  intestinal  wounds,  in  the  radical 
cm'e  of  hernia,  hydrocele,  nsevus,  and 
varix,  the  sm-geon  rehes  on  his  power  to 
produce  inflammation,  withia  the  limits  of 
adhesion.  So  directed  and  restricted,  in- 
flammatory adhesion  is  a  therapeutic  re- 
som'ce,  often  as  beneficent  and  enduring  as 
is  painless  and  physiological  adhesion. 

Sampson  Gamgee. 

AINHTJM.  —  This  disease  occm-s  in 
negi'oes,  especially  those  of  Brazil  and 
Bahia.  It  affects  the  Httle  toes  chiefly, 
and  appears  to  consist  in  a  fatty  degenera- 
tion of  all  the  tissues,  commencing  without 
pain,  and  not  affecting  the  general  health. 
A  groove  gradually  extends  round  the  root 
of  the  toe  ;  the  parts  beyond  this  are  much 
increased  in  size,  become  looser  and  looser, 
and  interfere  with  walking. 

Treatment. — Amputation. 

W.  H.  A.  Jacobson. 

AIR  IN  CELLULAR  TISSUE.  See 
Emphysema. 

AIR  IN  Y'EINS.—PatJiology.—Tho 
entrance  of  air  into  veins  through  a  wound 
in  their  parietes  is  an  exceedingly  grave 
accident.  The  occm-rence  may  give  rise  to 
a  train  of  the  most  serious  symptoms,  or 
may  lead  to  an  almost  sudden  death.  Tlie 
air  is  drawn  into  the  thorax  through  the 
wound  in  the  vein  by  the  inspiratory  move- 
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ment  of  the  chest,  just  as  it  is  drawn 
into  the  lung  through  the  trachea.  It  en- 
ters the  right  auricle  of  the  heart,  and  that 
cavity,  after  death,  will  be  found  to  be 
quite  distended  by  a  frothy  mixtm-e  of  blood 
and  ail".  The  same  fi-oth  will  be  foimd  in 
the  superior  vena  cava  and  the  innominate 
veins.  The  air  may  make  its  way  into  the 
right  ventricle,  and  a  small  quantity  may 
even  penetrate  as  far  as  the  pulmonary 
artery  and  its  branches.  Death  in  these 
cases  appeal's  to  be  due  to  aiTest  of  the  pul- 
monary chculation  and  to  interference  with 
the  heart's  mechanism.  For  the  proper 
working  of  the  tricuspid  and  pulmonary 
valves  it  is  necessary  that  the  heart  should 
be  occupied  by  fluid  blood.  The  valves 
cannot  act  in  a  mixtm-e  of  ah  and  blood, 
and  with  the  cessation  of  their  action  the 
proper  movement  of  the  heart  ceases.  The 
cu'culation  of  blood  through  the  limgs  must 
be  suddenly  interrupted  when  this  accident 
occurs,  and  as  but  httle  blood  can  reach  the 
left  ventricle,  anaemia  of  the  brain  and  of 
other  parts  must  be  produced. 

The  aspiratory  effect  of  the  thorax  upon 
the  venous  circulation  does  not  appear  to 
extend  beyond  the  vessels  of  the  neck  and 
axilla.  The  isolated  cases,  in  which  air  is 
said  to  have  been  drawn  into  the  thorax 
through  wounds  in  such  veins  as  the  me- 
dian basflic  and  the  long  saphenous,  are 
open  to  considerable  doubt.  The  cervical 
veins  have  been  much  more  fi'equently  the 
seat  of  this  accident  than  the  veins  of  the 
axilla. 

That  air  may  enter  it  is  necessary  that 
the  vein  be  only  partly  divided,  or,  if  en- 
tirely divided,  that  its  liunen  be  kept  open 
by  the  adhesion  of  the  vein-walls  to  the 
adjacent  parts.  If  a  normal  vein  in  the 
regions  in  question  be  enthely  cut  across, 
its  limp  waUs  are  drawn  together  dm-ing 
an  inspiratory  movement  and  its  lumen 
is  more  or  less  entirely  closed.  This  clo- 
sure is  really  effected  by  atmospheric  pres- 
sure, and  can  be  well  seen  in  drawing  air 
along  a  thin  india-rubber  tube,  a  part  of 
whose  wall  has  been  divided.  Veins  whose 
walls  are  thickened  are  apt  to  favom*  the 
entrance  of  air,  as  are  also  such  vessels  as 
are  boimd  up  m  inflammatory  material  or 
in  the  substance  of  a  new  growth.  The 
external  jugular  vein,  moreover,  is  so  re- 
lated to  the  cervical  fascia,  and  the  axiUary 
vem  to  the  costo-coracoid  membrane,  that 
these  vessels  remain  patent  when  cut  across. 
Often  the  di-agging  upon  the  parts,  as  in  re- 
moving a  tumour,  is  such  as  to  make  some 
of  the  veins  that  have  been  divided  gape 
and  remain  open.    The  accident  has  oc- 


curred most  frequently  dm-uig  the  removal 
of  tumours  from  the  neck  or  axilla.  It  has 
happened  also  drndng  amputation  at  the 
shoulder,  resection  of  the  scapula,  Ugatiure 
of  the  carotid  and  subclavian  arteries, 
tracheotomy,  venesection  of  the  external  ju- 
gular vein,  and,  in  one  recorded  instance, 
during  the  introduction  of  a  seton  in  the  neck. 

Symptoms. — The  entrance  of  the  air  is 
marked  by  a  very  distinct  hissing  noise, 
precisely  like  that  heard  when  air  and  water 
are  being  drawn  up  by  a  syringe.  It  must 
be  especially  noted  that  if  any  bubbles  are 
seen  about  the  wound  they  are  caused,  not 
by  the  air  that  is  entering,  but  by  the  air 
that  has  escaped  from  the  vein  dming  the 
expiratory  movement  of  the  thordx.  The 
patient,  if  not  anaesthetised,  is  seized  with 
a  sudden  texTor;  there  is  severe  dyspnoea 
with  hurried  and  violent  inspirations ;  the 
action  of  the  heart  becomes  uTegular  and 
often  tumultuous ;  the  pulse  sinks,  is  most 
irregular,  and  often  becomes  rapidly  imper- 
ceptible ;  the  face  is,  as  a  rule,  bluish  at 
first  and  then  becomes  pale ;  there  is  more 
or  less  profoimd  syncope,  and  in  some  cases 
there  may  be  convulsions  of  a  tetanic  cha- 
racter or  a  violent  cough.  The  dyspnoea  is 
probably  entirely  due  to  the  sudden  inter- 
ruption in  the  pulmonary  circulation,  while 
the  faintness  depends  mainly  upon  the 
anffimia  of  the  brain  consequent  upon  the 
lack  of  blood  in  the  left  ventricle.  About 
two-thh'ds  of  the  patients  thus  affected  die, 
the  majority  within  a  few  minutes,  the  re- 
mainder after  an  interval  of  horn's  or  even 
days.  On  the  other  hand,  recovery  has 
taken  place,  even  after  the  symptoms  have 
been  very  severe,  and  in  a  few  instances  no 
visible  ill-effects  have  followed  the  accident, 
although  the  hissing  noise  was  distinctly 
heard.  Clinical  experience,  as  well  as  vivi- 
section experiment,  appears  to  show  that 
the  fatal  result  depends  rather  upon  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  afr  is  introduced 
than  upon  the  actual  amount  that  enters, 
other  things  being  equal. 

Treatment. — It  cannot  be  too  constantly 
borne  in  mind  that  this  accident  can  only 
occm"  in  what  may  be  termed  di'y  woimds. 
The  injm'ed  vem  must  be  either  exposed  to 
the  air  or  separated  from  the  air  by  only  a 
thin  layer  of  blood  ;  if  the  woimd  be  full  of 
blood  the  accident  is  imi^ossible.  As  may 
be  supposed,  it  occm-s  most  usually  when  a 
tumour  is  being  di'agged  from  its  attach- 
ments, or  just  after  a  deep  mcision  has  been 
well  sponged  out. 

The  moment  the  hissing  sound  is  heard 
the  wound  should  be  fiUed  with  water 
squeezed  from  a  sponge.    This  at  once 
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prevents  the  entrance  of  more  air,  and  at 
the  most  the  patient  merely  draws  into  the 
vein  a  little  blood  and  water.  It  is  useless 
at  the  first  to  attempt  to  tie  the  vein.  The 
damaged  vessel  is  not  easy  to  find,  and  to 
apply  a  hgatm-e  tal^es  time.  Moreover,  if 
the  hgature  be  appHed  dm-ing  an  inspiration, 
it  would  certainly  prevent  the  entrance  of 
more  air,  but  if  applied  during  an  expiration 
it  would  merely  prevent  the  escape  of  such 
air  as  had  ah-eady  entered.  To  place  the 
finger  upon  the  divided  vein  during  inspi- 
ration and  remove  it  during  expiration 
would  not  be  bad  practice.  But  here  again 
comes  the  difficulty  of  recognising  the  da- 
maged vein.  The  hissing  sound  is  the  only 
guide.  There  is  nothing  to  be  seen  as  the 
air  enters.  Any  bubbles  that  are  seen  in 
the  wound  indicate  the  escape  of  air,  and 
to  place  the  finger  over  the  spot  where  the 
bubbles  are  seen — as  some  advise— would 
be  obviously  bad  practice.  The  filling  of 
the  wound  with  water  is  a  ready  and  safe 
expedient,  and,  in  all  deep  operations  about 
the  neck  and  axilla,  the  writer  always  has  a 
sponge  filled  with  water  held  ready,  so  that 
in  a  moment  its  contents  can  be  squeezed 
into  the  wound. 

The  second  step  in  the  treatment  of  the 
accident  is  to  endeavour  to  remove  the  air 
that  has  already  entered  the  chest.  This 
can  be  best  effected  by  waiting  until  the 
next  expiratory  movement,  and  then  bring- 
ing forcible  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  front 
of  the  thorax.  The  air  so  expressed  bubbles 
up  through  the  water  or  blood  that  still 
fills  the  wound,  and  is  obviously  imable  to 
re-enter  so  long  as  the  woimd  is  protected 
in  the  way  indicated.  The  ease  with  which 
a  large  quantity  of  air  can  be  expressed 
fi'om  the  chest  during  an  expiration  is  re- 
markable, and  especially  in  children.  The 
relief  given  to  even  the  most  alarming  symp- 
toms is  immediate  and  striking.  When  aU 
the  air  has  been  expressed,  the  wounded 
vein  should  be  seized — most  conveniently 
with  a  pair  of  Spencer  Wells'  forceps — and 
either  entirely  divided  or  ligatured.  The 
writer  has  recorded  two  cases  {Brit.  Med. 
Jov/m.  June  30,  1883)  where  the  treatment 
just  detailed  was  carried  out  vnth  complete 
success.  The  suggestion  that  the  air  should 
be  sucked  out  of  the  auricle  through  a 
catheter  passed  down  one  of  the  main  veins 
cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned.  An 
almost  equally  objectionable  practice  is  that 
of  resorting  to  artificial  respiration.  There 
is  no  lack  of  air  in  the  thorax,  but  indeed 
too  much,  and  this  mode  of  treatment  could 
only  have  the  effect  of  hastening  a  fatal 
issue.  Fhederick  Treves. 


ALBINISM.— The  absence  of  pigment 
fi'om  those  parts  of  the  body  ordinarily 
colom-ed,  e.g.  the  skin,  hau-s,  and  u-is.  The 
subject  of  this  congenital  defect  is  ordinarily 
termed  an  Albino. 

ALBUGO. — A  dense  white  opacity  of 
the  cornea,  generally  resulting  from  injinry, 
especially  iDurns  vnth  caustic  Ume. 

ALBUMINOID  DEGENERATION 

is  a  variety  of  retrogressive  metamorphosis 
of  the  albuminous  constituents  of  animal 
protoplasm,  almost  invariably  consequent 
upon  the  cachectic  condition  produced  by 
some  wasting  disease.  It  most  frequently 
attacks  the  arterioles  and  small  blood- 
vessels, then  the  spleen,  hver,  lymph-glands, 
intestine,  kidney,  heart,  and  muscles,  while 
very  rarely  only  one  organ  may  be  notably 
afi'ected. 

Etiology  and  Cmisation. — This  change 
which,  when  once  begun,  is  almost  invariably 
fatally  progressive,  attacks  individuals  usu- 
ally between  the  ages  of  10-30  years,  and 
more  frequently  those  of  the  second  decade, 
namely,  20-30  years.  Fm'ther,  males  suffer 
much  more  frequently  than  females,  a 
striking  difference  which  may  possibly  be 
accoimted  for  by  the  greater  prevalence  of 
syphilis  among  the  male  sex. 

It  is  usually  preceded  by,  if  not  always 
caused  by,  one  of  the  following  diseases : — 
Prolonged  sui^puration,  chronic  lung-dis-^ 
ease,  accompanied  by  suppuration  (namely 
phthisis,  bronchiectasis,  chronic  bronchitis), 
leukaemia,  rickets,  gout,  simple  new-groveths 
(e.g.  myxofibroma,  &c.),  and  the  following 
cachectic  states.  Syphihs  (not  only  with 
osteitis,  but  also  in  cases  of  syphiloderma, 
and  in  the  congenital  as  well  as  the  acquired 
form  of  the  disease),  intermittent  fever,  and 
mercurial  poisoning. 

The  most  favourably  received  explana- 
tion of  the  mode  in  which  this  change  in 
the  tissues  may  be  brought  about,  is  that 
of  Dr.  Dickinson,  namely,  that  the  al- 
buminoid condition  is  the  result  of  a  con- 
stant drain  from  the  body  (by  the  suppm-a- 
tive  discharge)  of  the  alkaline  salts,  notably 
the  compounds  of  potassium.  This  theory 
is  supported  by  many  histo-chemical  facts 
and  analogies,  and  therefore  is  given  here 
in  the  absence  of  fuller  Imowledge  on  the 
pomt.  The  development  of  the  change, 
usually  supposed  to  be  slow,  was  shown  by 
Cohnheim  to  be  occasionally  very  rapid; 
thus  he  foimd  it  very  extensively  marked 
within  three  months  of  the  infliction  of 
the  lesion  which  started  the  degenerative 
process. 
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Symptoms.  —  The  symptoms  directly 
due  to  interference  with  the  functions  of 
the  various  organs  affected,  are  fairly 
marked,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  distinguish 
them  fi-om  those  due  to  concm'rent  affec- 
tions. 

From  the  fact  of  the  disease  attacking 
the  organs  and  tissues  in  the  order  given 
above,  the  following  are  the  most  marked 
symptoms : — ancemia,  affecting  the  red 
corpuscles  mainly,  is  rather  rapidly  de- 
veloped, and  then  remains  almost  at  an 
equilibrium,  but  increases  shghtly  towards 
death ;  hydrcBm/ia,  causing  oedema  of  many 
parts,  more  especially  the  connective  tissues 
of  the  lower  hmbs,  sometimes  invades  the 
whole  body  in  advanced  cases,  when  albu- 
minuria reveals  the  fact  that  the  afferent 
arterioles  and  malpighian  glomeruh  in  the 
kidney  are  practically  hors  de  combat. 
Occasionally  ascites  is  present,  the  serous 
effusion  being  increased  by  pressure  of  the 
enlarged  hver  upon  the  portal  vein.  Hcemor- 
rhages  may  occin:,  and  death  has  followed 
directly  from  haematemesis.  Fscudo-leuk- 
esmia  is  commonly  noted  as  a  combination 
of  the  foregoing  symptoms.  Tumours  of 
the  organs  most  frequently  affected — viz. 
the  hver  and  spleen — are  easily  discovered 
and  recognised  by  then-  even  surface  and 
outhne  ;  pain  is  produced  in  the  abdomen 
by  a  httle  local  peritonitis  around  the 
affected  organs,  which  are  commonly  found 
covered  with  adhesions.  The  appetite  fails, 
and  sometimes  vomiting  is  noted ;  the 
excreta  are  pale  from  the  absence  of  hile, 
stinking,  covered  with  mucus,  and  followed 
by  much  flatulent  discharge  of  gases. 
This  change  does  not  give  rise  to  any 
pyrexia. 

Diagnosis  is  rendered  easy  by  observing 
the  concurrence  of  the  above  symptoms 
with  one  of  the  diseases  noted  as  leading  to 
the  degenerative  change  in  the  tissues. 

Prognosis  is  probably  always  hopeless. 

PatJiological  Anatomy. — The  degenera- 
tion in  an  early  stage  is  found  to  cause  the 
intima  or  internal  coat  of  the  arterioles 
to  become  thickened,  stnactm'eless,  hyaline, 
and  brightly  refracting,  while  in  addition 
Kyber  noticed  the  arterioles  to  be  frequently 
varicose.  In  other  vessels  the  middle  mus- 
cular coat  becomes  similarly  affected ; 
in  the  capillaries,  as  may  be  well  seen 
in  the  malpighian  glomeruli,  the  whole 
bunch  of  vessels  becomes  gradually  fused 
into  a  bright  amorphous  mass.  The  veins 
almost  escape  the  change  altogether.  This 
distribution  of  the  degeneration  is  well  il- 
lustrated by  the  disease  as  it  occm-s  in 
the  liver,  where  the  middle  zone  of  each 


hepatic  lobule  (namely,  that  part  of  it 
which  is  suppHed  by  the  hepatic  artery 
more  especially),  is  found  to  be  first  the 
seat  of  the  change. 

In  consequence  of  the  above  changes  in 
the  blood-vessels,  an  organ  which  is  thus 
degenerated  appears  on  section  to  be  blood- 
less, the  surface  being  dry  and  pale ;  owing 
to  the  physical  properties  of  the  degenera- 
tion product,  the  whole  organ  is,  as  a  rule, 
enlarged,  has  a  bright  shining  surface  on 
section,  and  while  frequently  hard,  is  yet 
tough  and  resistant  to  reagents,  the  mass 
not  being  soluble  in  either  acid  or  alkaline 
solutions,  and  not  readily  decomposed. 

The  proper  gland-cells  of  an  organ  thus 
diseased  are  said  by  some  to  be  unaffected 
by  the  change  dh'ectly,  but  to  undergo  fatty 
degeneration  and  atrophy  as  a  result  of  the 
ischsemia  produced  by  the  disease  of  the 
blood-vessels  ;  but  in  many  instances  they 
can  be  seen  to  be  involved  in  the  general 
metamorphosis  which  eventually  converts 
ihe  whole  tissue  into  an  amorphous  re- 
fractive mass.  Chemically  this  product  has 
been  isolated  as  lardacein,  which  is  not 
amyloid  or  starchy  as  supposed  by  Virchow 
and  others,  but  is  an  albuminous  substance 
recognised  most  easily  by  its  physical  pro- 
perties and  its  reaction  to  iodine  and  methyl 
anilin  violet.  Thus,  if  the  cut  sm-faces  of 
an  affected  organ  be  washed  with  water, 
and  then  (for  some  minutes),  with  a  solu- 
tion in  water  containing  "5  per  cent,  of 
iodine,  and  1'5  per  cent,  of  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, the  diseased  portions  will  be  coloured 
of  a  mahogany  red  colom*  quite  different  to 
the  general  yellow  stain  of  the  sm-rounding 
pai'ts ;  and  if,  moreover,  a  10  per  cent, 
solution  of  sulphuric  acid  be  added,  the  red 
staining  of  the  diseased  tissues  will  change 
to  a  dirty  pm-ple  or  violet  tinge.  "^Tien  the 
affected  tissue  is  stained  with  methyl  violet, 
the  diseased  portion  becomes  red  and  the 
healthy  part  blue. 

Treatment.  —  This  must  of  course  be 
first  directed  to  the  removal  of  the  cause  if 
possible,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  endeavour 
to  reheve  the  organs  chiefly  attacked,  while 
the  general  strength  is  being  maintained. 
Thus  constipation  and  diarrhoea,  &«.,  must 
be  treated  by  appropriate  drugs ;  the  skin, 
often  harsh  and  di-y,  must  be  excited  by  hot 
air  baths  and  pilocarpine,  in  order  to  reUeve 
the  kidneys ;  in  fact,  vicarious  action  must 
be  encouraged  as  far  as  possible.  At  the 
same  time  fr-ee  oxygenation  of  the  tissues 
ruust  be  pro^ided  for  by  proper  change  of 
an,  and  the  drain  of  potassium  salts  met 
by  the  administration  of  the  same  in  com- 
bination with  peptonised  albumen,  or  some 
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similar  vehicle,  which  will  admit  of  their 
being  rapidly  and  easily  assimilated.  Iodide 
of  ii-on  and  carbonate  of  armnonia  have 
been  much  reconmiended,  and  can  do  no 
harm. 

The  diet  must  be  chosen  so  that  as  far 
as  possible  the  alimentary  canal,  the  sub- 
mucous coat  of  which  is  attacked  early  in 
the  disease,  may  be  relieved.  This  will  best 
be  effected  by  the  food  being  of  a  light 
nature,  and  in  addition  being  partly  pep- 
tonised  or  pancreatised  beforehand.  The 
former  is  less  disagreeable  often  to  the 
patient,  who  of  course  is  subject  at  any 
moment  to  attacks  of  vomiting  and  dys- 
pepsia. Victor  Hoesley. 

ALBUMINURIA.— The  form  of  albu- 
min which  appears  in  the  urine  is  nearly 
always  serum  albumin;  egg  albumin,  and 
a  peculiar  variety  described  by  Bence 
Jones  from  a  case  of  osteomalacia,  have 
also  been  foimd,  but  only  imder  very  ex- 
ceptional conditions,  and  are  of  little  sur- 
gical importance. 

The  albimiin  may  be  derived  (1)  from 
the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  m*ethra 
in  front  of  the  compressor  m-ethrae  muscle ; 
(2)  from  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  uretlu-a, 
the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  the  bladder 
itself;  and  (3)  from  the  ureters  and  the 
pelves  of  the  kidneys,  and  the  kidneys 
themselves.  Fm-ther,  in  the  female,  a 
very  considerable  quantity  may  find  its 
way  into  the  urine  from  the  neighbouring 
genital  organs,  especially  in  cases  of  leu- 
corrhoea ;  and  even  in  the  male  it  is  pro- 
bable that  from  time  to  time  small  quan- 
tities of  spermatic  secretion  containing 
albumin  may  be  discharged  vsdth  the 
arine. 

Albumin  present  in  the  urine,  and  de- 
rived from  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
urethra,  points  to  some  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  either  gonorrhceal  or 
else  catarrhal,  due  to  stricture,  the  presence 
of  papillary  granulations,  some  neighbour- 
ing inflammation,  or  even  a  constitutional 
affection — syphilis,  struma,  tubercle,  or 
gout — roused  into  activity  by  some  acci- 
dental cause.  This  may  be  distinguished 
by  its  always  being  small  in  quantity,  and 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  only  present  in  the 
first  portion  of  the  urine  passed ;  the 
urethra  is  washed  clear  by  the  stream  flow- 
ing through,  and  if  care  is  taken  to  keep 
the  first  ounce  separate,  the  rest  will  be 
foimd  free.  Not  infrequently,  under  these 
conditions,  there  are  found  in  the  urine 
long,  semi-transparent,  roUed-up  threads, 
the  so-called  gonorrhceal  casts. 


The  portion  of  the  urethi-a  lying  behind 
the  compressor  m-ethrte  muscle,  belongs, 
sm-gically  speakmg,  to  the  neck  of  the 
bladder ;  if  a  large  amount  of  secretion 
collects  anteriorly  to  this  point,  it  flows  out 
of  the  meatus  urinarius,  and  is  known  as 
a  gleet ;  if  posteriorly,  it  flows  back  into 
the  bladder,  and  becomes  mixed  \vith  the 
urine.  Under  these  circumstances,  though 
the  first  portion  of  the  urine  passed  con- 
tains the  largest  amount  of  albimiin,  and, 
perhaps,  casts  of  the  prostatic  ducts  and 
spermatozoa,  the  rest  is  not  quite  free;  and, 
in  addition,  there  are  the  ordinary  symp- 
toms of  inflammation  about  the  neck  of  the 
bladder — fr-equent  micturition,  strangury, 
especially  at  the  end  of  mictm:ition,  pain 
in  the  perinteum,  and,  perhaps,  just  at  the 
close,  when  the  bladder  is  contracting,  a 
few  drops  of  blood. 

If  the  source  of  the  albumin  is  the  mu- 
cous lining  of  the  bladder  itself,  it  is  very 
rare  for  the  urine  not  to  show  other  changes 
in  reaction,  deposit,  and  microscopic  charac- 
ters. There  may  only  be  a  slight  cloud  float- 
ing about,  with  a  few  mucous  corpuscles 
and  detached  epithelial  cells  visible  under 
the  microscope ;  or  the  urine  may  be  foul 
and  offensive,  alkaline,  partly  from  the 
amount  of  alkaline  mucus  added,  partly 
from  the  decomposition  of  m-ea,  with  a 
thick,  dense,  gelatinous  deposit  of  muco-pus 
mixed  with  triple  phosphate  crystals  form- 
ing slowly  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and, 
when  this  is  inverted,  falling  out  in  a 
tenacious  slimy  mass. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  this  de- 
posit of  muco-purulent  matter  occurs  in 
acid  urine,  of  course  unmixed  then  with 
crystals ;  no  casts  can  be  found ;  the  m-ine 
remains  acid,  in  spite  of  the  large  amount 
of  alkaline  mucus  added ;  frequent  micturi- 
tion may  be  present,  because  the  urine  is  no 
longer  in  normal  relation  with  the  bladder, 
but  there  is  no  strangury,  showing  that  the 
neck  of  the  bladder  is  not  inflamed.  Under 
these  conditions  it  is  to  be  suspected  that  the 
pus  may  come  from  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney, 
and  that  not  improbably  the  whole  of  that 
organ  may  be  disorganised,  and  consist  of 
nothing  but  a  greasy,  yellowish-white,  te- 
nacious mass,  enclosed  by  the  capsule,  on 
the  inner  side  of  which  some  shreds  of 
cortex  may  still  persist — strumous  pyelitis. 

Calculous  pyelitis,  and  surgical  kidney 
causing  albuminuria,  may  be,  in  general, 
distinguished  by  the  other  changes  that 
take  place  in  the  urine  simultaneously,  the 
occasional  presence  of  blood,  the  altered 
reaction,  the  amount  of  albumin,  and  the 
presence  of  lube-casts,  showing  that  the 
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secreting  straotui-e  of  the  kidney  itself  is 
involved. 

Albumimiria,  further,  is  nearly  always 
present,  and  is  of  very  great  surgical  im- 
portance, in  organic  disease  of  the  kidneys 
— amyloid,  large,  white,  or  the  small  con- 
tracted granular  form — and  the  diagnosis 
must  be  made  fi-om  a  consideration  of  the 
cause,  from  the  amovmt  of  urine  passed, 
the  specific  gravity,  the  evidence  of  amy- 
loid disease  elsewhere,  the  condition  of  the 
organs  of  cu'culation,  and  the  presence  and 
character  of  the  tube-casts. 

Besides  these  causes,  albumia  may  make 
its  appearance  in  the  m'ine  from  distm'b- 
ance  of  the  circulation  through  the  kidney, 
not  merely  from  passive  congestion,  as  ia 
heai-t-disease,  but  probably  through  iater- 
ference  with  the  vaso-motor  nerves.  At 
least,  it  seems  most  easy  in  this  way  to 
explain  the  occasional  occimrence  of  albu- 
minuria and  even  haematmia  after  injuries 
to  the  head  or  the  spine,  and  after  the  ad- 
ministration of  certain  drugs.  Whether  there 
can  be  any  connection  between  these  facts 
and  the  frequency  of  renal  degeneration  in 
patients  suffering  from  abdominal  tumours, 
is  uncertain. 

Albuminui-ia,  then,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
symptom  indicative  either  of  some  abnor- 
mal condition  of  the  genito-iuinary  tract, 
or  of  some  alteration  in  the  composition  of 
the  blood,  and  a  diagnosis  must  be  made  of 
the  cause  of  its  appearance  from  its  charac- 
ter and  quantity,  and  from  the  other  fea- 
Im-es  presented  by  the  urine.  When  it  has 
gone  on  for  any  length  of  time,  no  matter 
what  the  cause,  it  is  always  of  very  serious 
import  in  prognosis ;  the  general  nutrition 
suffers  in  direct  proportion  to  the  amoimt 
of  the  loss,  and  anaemia,  emaciation,  weak- 
ness, and  inability  to  resist  depressing 
agencies,  increase  pm-i  passu.  This  is  to 
be  regarded  as  of  no  less  importance  in 
renal  disease  than  the  defective  elimination 
of  effete  material ;  in  genuine  contracting 
disease  of  the  kidney,  with  little  loss  of 
albiunin,  the  normal  colour  and  plumpness 
are  long  retained. 

Albuminuria  is  of  such  importance  with 
regard  to  surgical  operations,  that  it  should 
be  held  as  a  rule  from  which  no  deviation 
is  to  be  allowed,  that  the  patient's  turine 
should  always  be  tested  on  the  morning  of 
an  operation,  and,  if  possible,  several  times 
before.  Nor  should  the  uruie  passed  on 
rising _  only  be  made  use  of— the  urina 
sanguinis — but  that  also  which  is  passed  at 
intervals  throughout  the  twenty-four  hom-s. 
If  the  albumin  is  a  mere  accidental  admix- 
ture from  the  neighbouring  genital  organs, 


or  if  it  comes  fr-om  the  uretlu-a  or  neck  of 
the  bladder,  and  the  operation  is  one  devised 
for  the  pm-pose  of  removing  the  cause,  of 
course  it  has  little  to  do  with  the  question 
of  prognosis.  But  if  it  points  to  the  pre- 
sence of  cystitis,  or,  even  worse,  disease  of 
the  kidneys,  at  once  it  becomes  an  exceed- 
ingly serious  element.  This  is  true,  not 
only  of  the  presence  of  albumin  in  the 
m-ine,  but  also  if  the  specific  gravity  is  low 
and  the  urea  percentage  habitually  below 
normal.  The  writer  has  more  than  once 
seen  patients  whose  urine  presented  these 
two  conditions  without  albumin  being  pre- 
sent, suddenly,  after  an  operation,  excrete 
a  large  quantity,  probably  owing  to  a  cer- 
tain amoimt  of  fever. 

Operations,  in  general,  are  affected,  as 
regards  prognosis,  in  two  ways.  In  the 
first  place,  there  is  a  vei-y  considerable  loss 
of  strength  represented  by  the  loss  of  so 
much  albumin ;  and,  secondly,  if  of  any 
severity,  a  great  amount  of  strain  is  thrown 
on  organs  afready  partly  incapacitated  by 
the  extra  quantity  of  waste  developed  in 
the  system.  But  besides  these  two  condi- 
tions, both  of  which  are  sufficiently  serious, 
the  genito-iu'inary  tracts  are  so  closely 
bound  up  with  the  kidneys  by  means  of 
the  nervous  system,  that  if  the  latter  are 
diseased  it  is  highly  probable  that  any 
operation  on  the  former,  even  the  passing 
of  a  catheter,  will  cause  partial,  or  even 
complete,  suppression  of  urine.  This,  in 
all  probability,  arises  fr-om  congestion  being 
set  up  in  inflamed  organs  which  are  only 
just  able  to  do  their  work  under  normal 
conditions,  and  is  effected  in  some  reflex 
manner  through  the  nervous  system. 

Albuminm'ia,  arising  fr'om  amyloid 
disease  of  the  kidneys,  is,  in  some  respects, 
peculiar.  It  may  usually  be  diagnosed  by 
the  early  occurrence  of  polyuria,  and  by 
the  presence  of  waxy  degeneration  of  other 
organs ;  and  there  can  be  no  question  that 
there  is  a  possibility,  if  not  of  complete 
recovery,  at  least  of  cessation  of  progress 
of  the  disease,  if  the  exciting  cause  of  the 
amyloid  change  be  removed  "  sufficiently 
early.    See  Urine  ;  Urea. 

G.  MaNSELL  MotTLLIN. 

ALKALIES,  SwaUowing  of.— The 
caustic  allcalies  are  not  so  fr-equently  swal- 
lowed as  are  the  acids.  Potash,  soda,  and 
ammonia  have  each  proved  fatal.  Like 
the  acids,  the  danger  depends  more  upon 
the  concentration  than  the  actual  amount 
taken.  The  symptoms  are  those  of  a  cor- 
rosive poison — abdominal  pain,  vomiting, 
thirst,  followed  by  collapse.    The  vomit  is 
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alkaline,  and  is  often  soapy  in  character, 
with  much  ropy  mucus.  Perforation  of  the 
stomach  is  not  so  common  as  with  the  cor- 
rosive acids,  hut,  nevertheless,  may  occur. 
The  Hquor  potasste  of  the  Pharmacopoeia 
has  been  taken  by  mistake,  but  the  most 
common  accident  has  been  the  swallowing 
of  soap-lees  by  those  employed  in  soap- 
works. 

The  treatment  consists  in  the  neutralisa- 
tion of  the  alkali  by  the  administration  of 
dilute  acids,  vinegar,  very  dilute  mineral 
acids,  or  citric  or  tartaric  if  these  be  not 
at  hand.  The  juice  of  acid  fruits,  such  as 
lemons,  or  even  oranges,  if  given  ia  large 
quantities,  may  be  of  service.  The  employ- 
ment of  the  stomach-pump  is  not  advis- 
able, owiug  to  the  danger  of  perforatiag 
the  softened  mucous  membrane.  It  may 
be  advisable  to  give  stimulants  per  recttun. 
Death  may  result  at  a  more  remote  period 
from  inanition,  owing  to  the  destruction  of 
ihe  glandular  sm'face  of  the  stomach,  or  by 
the  occurrence  of  strictm'e  of  the  oesophagus 
from  contraction  of  the  cicatrix,  which  is 
the  result  of  the  corrosion. 

If  the  alkaline  corrosives  enter  the  air- 
passages,  death  may  result  (as  with  the 
acids)  from  suffocation. 

The  volatile  alkali  (ammonia),  like  the 
volatile  acid,  is  very  apt  to  affect  the  air- 
passages,  owing  to  the  inhalation  of  the 
caustic  vapour,  and  in  this  case  the  patient 
dies  from  capillary  bronchitis,  with  some 
patches  of  pneumonia.  Ammonia  sometimes 
has  the  effect  of  producing  a  false  mem- 
brane on  the  trachea  and  bronchial  tubes, 
which  to  the  naked  eye  is  indistiaguishable 
from  a  diphtheritic  membrane.  Oases  are 
on  record  of  death  being  caused  (in  persons 
abeady  much  enfeebled)  by  the  mere  in- 
halation of  ammoniacal  vapour,  owing  to  the 
incautious  use  of  the  strong  ammoniacal 
solution  as  a  '  smelling-salt '  for  restorative 
purposes.  G.  V.  Poore. 

ALLARTON'S  OPERATION".  —  A 
modern  form  of  median  lithotomy.  See 
Lithotomy. 

ALOPECIA  A'R'EATA.—pefiniUon.- 
Alopecia  areata  is  a  non-contagious  atrophic 
disease  of  the  hair,  a  chief  feature  of  which 
is  the  rapid  formation  of  smooth  bald 
patches  on  the  scalp  or  other  hairy  parts 
of  the  body. 

Symptoms.— Although  alopecia  areata 
is  chiefly  met  with  on  the  scalp,  yet  it  is 
not  uncommon  on  the  eyebrows  and  beard. 
In  extreme  cases  the  whole  body  is  affected, 
and  becomes  completely  denuded  of  hair. 
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The  disease  is  sometimes  miilateral,  but 
more  frequently  it  is  rouglily  symmetrical. 
The  regions  of  the  scalp  most  often 
affected  are  the  lower  occipital,  where  the 
scalp  joins  the  skin  of  the  neck,  and  the 
part  beliind  the  ears.  The  eyebrows  are 
often  shed,  and  when  this  is  the  case,  the 
outer  part  generally  goes  first.  The  parts 
attacked  are  usually  quite  denuded  of  hair, 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  margin, 
where  a  few  stumps  may  sometimes  be  found. 
This  abrupt  contrast  between  the  smooth 
white  bald  patch  and  surrounding  luxuriant 
hair,  gives  to  the  disease  its  peculiar  and 
characteristic  appearance.  In  an  early 
stage  of  the  malady,  the  bald  patch  is 
sometimes  pinker  than  the  surrounding 
skin,  but  much  more  commonly  it  is  of  the 
same  colour  or  paler.  A  loss  of  sensibility 
over  the  patch  is  rare,  yet  sufficiently  com- 
mon to  have  been  noted  by  many  observers. 
In  most  cases  there  is  a  complete  ab- 
sence of  subjective  sensations;  in  some, 
however,  there  is  neuralgic  pain,  and  in 
others  a  tenderness  on  pressure.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  disease 
is  its  almost  sudden  onset  without  any  very 
apparent  cause.  It  is  very  chronic,  often 
lasting  for  years,  and  is  also  very  apt  to 
recur,  so  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
adiilt  patients  suffering  from  their  second, 
third,  or  even  fourth  attack. 

Etiology  and  Pathology. — The  causes 
of  area  are  at  present  unknown.  It  is  more 
common  in  the  young  than  in  the  old,  and 
is  probably  equally  common  in  males  and 
females.  It  is  met  with  more  frequently  in 
England  than  on  the  continent  of  Eurojie. 
The  behef  in  the  parasitic  origin  of  the 
disease  has  been  completely  abandoned  by 
all  competent  observers,  partly  because  the 
clinical  features  of  the  disease  cannot  be 
explained  on  this  supposition,  but  stiU 
more  from  the  fact  that  no  one  has  been 
able  to  demonstrate  the  parasite  under  the 
microscope.  The  origin  of  the  disease  is 
probably  due  to  nerve-disturbance,  causing 
impaired  nutrition  and  subsequent  atrophy 
of  the  roots  of  the  hairs,  and  sometimes 
also  of  the  skin  itself. 

Diagnosis. — The  only  disease  with  which 
alopecia  areata  is  confounded  is  tinea  ton- 
surans. In  doubtful  cases  the  examination 
of  the  stimipy  hairs  under  the  microscope, 
will  generally  determine  the  point.  There 
are,  however,  some  instances  of  tinea 
tonsurans  in  which  the  diseased  patches 
rapidly  become  bald  and  assume  the  ap- 
pearance of  alopecia  areata ;  this  change 
sometimes  occurs  naturally,  and  at  other 
times  is  the  result  of  treatment ;  in  either 
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case  the  differential  diagnosis  may  be  diffi- 
cidt,  unless  the  history  of  the  case  is  care- 
fully investigated. 

Treatment.  —  The  treatment  of  this 
disease  is  not  very  satisfactory.  Tonics, 
good  food,  and  change  of  an-  are  beneficial. 
Local  remedies  consist  in  stimidating_  lo- 
tions, the  best  of  which  are  the_  various 
prepai-ations  of  cantharides,  especially  the 
acetum  canthai-idis  dUuted  with  spmts  of 
wine.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  better  to  use  a 
prepaa-ation  not  quite  strong  enough  to 
blister,  so  that  it  may  be  appHed  daily. 

EOBERT  LiVEING. 

ALTERNATING  CALCULUS.  See 

Calculus,  Urinary. 

ALVEOLAR  ABSCESS  occurs  in  both 
jaws,  as  the  resrdt  of  inflammation  con- 
nected with  the  teeth  and  originating  in  the 
socket.  The  earUest  symptom  is  pain,  with 
sUght  protrusion  of  the  tooth,  due  to  the  in- 
flamed condition  of  the  membranes  cover- 
ing the  tooth  and  lining  the  alveolus.  If 
not  reHeved  by  judicious  leeching  or  in- 
cision, matter  forms  in  the  socket,  and 
either  finds  its  way  out  by  the  side  of  the 
tooth,  which  is  necessarily  loosened,  or, 
after  causing  great  pain  for  a  day  or  two, 
perforates  the  alveolus,  and  finds  its  way 
beneath  the  gum.  This  is  the  ordinary 
form  of  'gum-boU,'  which  breaks  sponta- 
neously and  after  causing  much  suffering, 
imless  previously  relieved  by  a  timely  in- 
cision or  extraction  of  the  tooth. 

The  propriety  of  an  early  and  free  in- 
cision through  the  gum  on  to  the  alveolus 
is  to  be  strongly  msisted  on,  since  necrosis 
and  consequent  exfoliation  of  large  portions 
of  the  jaw  not  unfrequently  follow  neglect 
or  postponement  of  the  operation.  Extrac- 
tion of  the  tooth  alone  is  not  sufficient 
where  the  alveolus  has  been  perforated, 
and  in  many  cases  the  incision  wiU  serve 
to  preserve  a  useful,  though  dead,  tooth  for 
many  years.  A  wound  of  the  facial  artery 
has  been  met  with  from  the  edge  of  the 
knife  being  turned  towards  the  soft  tissues 
instead  of  against  the  alveolus. 

But  alveolar  abscess  does  not  always  point 
within  the  mouth.  The  perforation  of  the 
alveohis  may  take  place  beyond  the  line  of 
reflection  of  the  buccal  mucous  membrane, 
and  then  the  matter  has  to  find  its  way  to 
the  nearest  skm.  In  this  way  abscesses, 
with  their  resulting  fistula3,  may  be  seen  on 
any  part  of  the  face  or  neck,  and  occasionally 
grave  errors  of  diagnosis  are  made  from 
non-recognition  of  the  fact  that  alveolar 
abscesses  may  burrow  for  long  distances. 


The  writer  has  kno-mi  one  instance  of  fatal 
suppm-ation  between  the  muscles  of  the 
neck,  leading  eventually  to  sutfocation,  due 
eutu-ely  to  mischief  around  a  molar  tooth 
in  a  patient  whose  health  was  undermined 
by  di'inlv. 

In  the  case  of  the  upper  jaw,  abscess 
connected  with  the  incisor  teeth  not  un- 
frequently finds  its  way  backwards  along 
the  hard  palate,  and  occasionally,  but  more 
rarely,  into  the  nostril,  being  then  liable  to 
be  mistaken  for  discharge  firom  the  nose 
itself  or  from  tho  antrimi. 

Christopher  Heath. 

ALVEOLAR  CANCER.— A  term  ap- 
plied to  colloid  cancer.    See  Carcinoma. 

ALVEOLAR  SARCOMA,  See  Sar- 
coma. 

ALVEOLUS,  Fracture  of  the.— This 
is  a  frequent  accompaniment  of  tooth-ex- 
traction even  in  the  most  skilful  hands^ 
and  depends  for  the  most  part  upon  the- 
divergence  of  the  fangs  of  the  teeth,  by 
which  extraction  is  rendered  difficult.  The 
operator  may  or  may  not  be  conscious  that 
the  alveolus  is  yielding  to  the  pressure 
of  the  forceps,  but  upon  the  extraction  of 
the  tooth  finds  a  portion  of  the  outer  plate 
of  the  alveolus  loose  beneath  the  gum.  This 
need  give  rise  to  no  uneasiness  unless  very 
extensive,  since  reunion  of  the  fragment 
often  takes  place  readily,  or,  at  the  worst, 
the  portion  detached  becomes  necrosed 
and  exfoliates  in  the  ordinary  way.  It  is 
AveU  to  press  together  the  margins  of  the 
alveolus  in  aU  cases  of  extraction,  but 
when  a  distinct  fracture  has  occurred  cau- 
tion must  be  used  lest  the  Iragment  should 
be  forced  through  the  gum. 

Christopher  Heath. 

AMAUROSIS.— The  term  amaurosis 
was  formerly  appUed  to  all  those  cases  in 
which  the  patient  complained  of  complete 
loss  of  vision,  whilst  there  was  no  apparent 
disease  of  the  eye  except  that  the  pupil 
was  dilated  and  remained  motionless  imder 
the  stimulus  of  light.  It  was  synonymous 
therefore,  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  with 
what  is  now  called  white  atrophy  of  the 
optic  nerve  with  cupping  of  the  disk,  which 
is  most  frequently  the  sequel  of  glaucoma ; 
but  other  conditions  were  included  in  it, 
so  that  upwards  of  thirty  varieties,  distin- 
guished by  their  real  or  supposed  origin,  or 
by  some  associated  sjTiiptomSiWero  admitted 
and  described  by  the  older  authors.  Yet  in 
some  modern  works  upon  the  eye  the  term 
amaurosis  is  hardly  so  much  as  mentioned; 
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no  chapter  is  devoted  to  its  consideration, 
and  most  of  the  diseases  once  included  in 
it,  being  easily  recognised  and  discriminated 
from  each  other  by  the  practised  eye,  are 
now  discussed  imder  separate  headings. 
The  imcertainty  attached  to  its  meaning 
has  frequently  led  to  its  employment  with 
the  addition  of  some  qualifying  epithet,  such 
as  'complete '  or  'partial,'  or  'unilateral'  or 
'  hemianopic,'  but  it  is  properly  restricted 
at  the  present  time  to  those  cases  of  total 
blindness  which  are  associated  with  atrophy 
of  the  optic  nei-ve  without  cupping  of  the 
disk,  and  to  those  cases  of  loss  of  vision  in 
which  the  most  careful  examination,  with 
aU  the  advantages  resulting  from  improved 
methods  of  research,  fail  to  reveal  any  phy- 
sical changes  in  the  media  or  tunics  of  the 
eye.  In  all  instances  the  function  of  the 
retina  and  optic  nerve  must  be  enthely 
aboKshed,  or  the  case  becomes  one  of  mere 
dulness  of  vision,  the  causes  and  varieties 
of  which  will  be  considered  under  the  head 
of  Amblyopia. 

Etiology. — If  a  typical  case  of  amau- 
rosis be  placed  before  the  ophthalmic  sur- 
geon— one,  that  is  to  say,  in  which  there  is 
total  loss  of  vision  whilst  the  optic  disk  is  of 
a  dead  white  colour — and  he  is  asked  what 
may  have  led  to  this  condition,  many  causes 
present  themselves  to  his  mind.  Amongst 
these  are  surgical  injuries,  such  as  contusions 
of  the  eyes  from  blows  with  baUs,  cham- 
pagne or  soda-water  corks;  lesions  of  the 
globe  or  of  the  optic  nerves,  tracts,  and 
centres  from  the  entrance  of  foreign  bodies, 
as  in  gunshot  wounds ;  compression  of  the 
nerve  in  the  optic  foramen,  owing  to  frac- 
ture of  the  bone  or  to  periostitis ;  or  similar 
pressure  exerted  by  effusions  of  lymph, 
blood,  or  pus,  as  in  the  atrophy  that  occurs 
after  capsulitis  and  inflammation  of  the  cel- 
lular tissue  of  the  orbit,  which  may  be  either 
primary  or  an  extension  of  erysipelas  of  the 
face.  Pressure  on  the  nerve  may  also  be 
exerted  by  thrombosis  and  by  aneurism  of 
some  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  artery,  or 
the  nerve  may  receive  an  insuihcient  sup- 
ply of  nourishment  owing  to  emboUsm  of 
the  arteria  centralis  retinae ;  or  there  may 
be  disease  of  the  central  nervous  apparatus 
affecting  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  optic 
thalamus,  cortex  cerebri,  or  spinal  cord. 
Again,  meningitis,  congenital  malformation 
of  the  skull  and  hyperostosis,  or  imper- 
fect development  of  the  brain  may  be  pre- 
sent. 

Amaurosis  may  also  be  the  result  of 
causes  affecting  the  metaboHsm  of  the 
system  generally  and  of  the  nervous  system 
in  particular,  as  in  the  cases  which  follow 


typhus,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  or  other  ex- 
anthom.  It  may  be  a  symptom  of  Bright's 
disease,  or  proceed  from  the  administration 
of  large  doses  of  quinine,  or  from  the  abuse 
of  alcohol  or  tobacco,  or  from  exposure  to  the 
injm'ious  action  of  lead;  from  sexual  ex- 
cesses, or — which  is  perhaps  of  most  com- 
mon occm^i'ence — proceed  from  syphilis. 
It  has  been  known/  to  follow  the  suppres- 
sion of  habitual  discharges  and  the  sudden 
arrest  of  the  catamenia,  and  many  in- 
stances have  been  recorded  of  its  occur- 
rence as  a  symptom  of  hysteria  and  of 
epilepsy.  It  has  occasionally  been  observed 
to  arise  from  reflex  irritation,  as  in  dental 
disease,  especially  when  inducing  suppura- 
tion in  the  antrmn  of  Highmore,  from 
worms  in  the  alimentary  canal,  and  from 
comparatively  shght  blows  causing  lesion 
of  the  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves 
distributed  to  the  brow,  face,  and  temple. 

In  regard  to  this  last  point,  without 
denying  that  a  contusion  of  the  supraorbital 
nerves,  or  their  division  and  subsequent  im- 
phcation  in  the  cicatrix,  might  lead  to  reflex 
amaurosis,  it  may  safely  be  stated  that  some 
of  the  recorded  cases,  if  they  had  been 
examined  by  means  of  the  ophthalmoscope, 
would  have  exhibited  visible  lesions  suffi- 
cient to  accoimt  for  the  sudden  accession  of 
blindness,  such,  for  example,  as  haemorrhage 
into  the  vitreous,  or  detachment  of  the  retina ; 
or  in  cases  where  the  onset  of  the  disease 
was  slower,  progressive  white  atrophy  with 
or  without  optic  neuritis. 

Lastly,  amam-osis  sometimes  only  tem- 
porary but  at  other  times  persistent,  has 
been  noted  as  a  result  of  severe  haemor- 
rhages. 

The  conditions  which  may  lead  to  amau- 
rosis are  thus  seen  to  be  sufficiently  nu- 
merous and  diverse,  and  there  are  stiU  other 
cases,  of  the  cause  of  wliich  no  satisfactory 
explanation  can  be  afforded.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  history  of  the  case,  with 
a  careful  consideration  of  the  collateral 
symptoms,  especially  of  those  presented  by 
the  nervo-muscular  apparatus,  will,  in  most 
instances,  enable  the  locahty,  if  not  the 
precise  nature,  of  the  primary  affection  to 
be  determined  with  some  approach  to  pre- 
cision, even  in  cases  where  the  exterior  of 
the  eye  appears  to  be  normal. 

Some  of  the  forms  of  amam'osis  men- 
tioned above  are  very  slow  in  their  progress, 
and,  as  in  the  case  of  alcoholic  and  tobacco 
amaurosis,  rarely  proceed  to  complete  loss 
of  vision,  so  that  their  description  is  rele- 
gated to  the  article  Amblyopia. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  in  a  typical 
case  of  amaurosis  may  be  divided  mto  the 
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objective  and  the  subjective.  The  objective 
Bymptoms  are  the  dilatation,  not  generally 
extreme,  of  thepupU,  with  immobility  of  the 
iris  when  light  falls  suddenly  and  directly 
upon  the  eye.  It  is  well  to  note,  however, 
that  if  the  amam'osis  be  unilateral,  asso- 
ciated movements  of  contraction  and  dila^ 
tation  may  sometimes  be  observed  in  the 
affected  eye  when  the  sound  one  is  exposed 
to  the  alternate  play  of  Ught  and  shade, 
aud  that  contraction  may  also  occur  as  an 
associated  movement  when  the  eyes  are 
made  to  converge  in  accommodation — a 
condition,  sometimes  termed  the  ArgyU- 
Eobertson  symptom,  from  that  sm-geon 
having  first  noticed  its  occurrence.  The  eyes 
are  often  otherwise  natural  in  brightness, 
in  size,  in  form,  in  coloiur,  and  even  in  their 
tension,  though  thi?  is  generally  and  some- 
times considerably  increased  ;  and  in  the 
earher  periods  of  the  disease,  whatever 
may  be  its  origin,  they  may  move  sym- 
metrically. 

The  gait  of  the  patient,  and  the  expres- 
sion, or  rather  absence  of  expression,  in  the 
face,  are  characteristic.  The  head  is  carried 
erect,  and  the  elevated  eyes  seem  as  it 
were  to  search  for  hght,  in  marked  contrast 
to  the  lowered  head,  shaded  eyes,  and  cau- 
tious step  of  the  cataractous  patient.  The 
eyes  gazing  into  vacancy,  with  their  visual 
axes  parallel,  present  a  persistent  unmean- 
ing stare,  which  is  well  knovra  and  cannot 
be  easily  imitated.  ObUque  illumination 
reveals  nothing  except  the  immobility  of 
the  pupil  and  the  absence  of  any  reflex 
movements  of  the  lids  when  a  strong  Hght 
is  thrown  upon  the  eye.  Ophthahnoscopic 
examination  demonstrates,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  that  the  media  are  clear, 
and  that  the  choroid  and  retina  present 
little  or  no  indication  of  disease.  The  only 
part  which  has  undergone  conspicuous 
change  is  the  optic  papUla,  though  in  some 
cases  even  this  is  imaltered.  Usually,  how- 
ever, it  is  seen  to  be  well-defined  at  the 
margins,  and,  of  various  degrees  of  white- 
ness, from  a  pallor  that  is  within  physiolo- 
gical Limits  to  an  intense  porcelanous  or 
bluish  whiteness.  The  retinal  vessels  are 
sometimes  small,  straight,  attenuated,  and 
greatly  reduced  in  mmaber,  wMlst  at  others 
they  preserve  ahnost  their  natural  size  and 
characters.  In  some  instances,  indications 
of  optic  neuritis  and  retmal  and  choroidal 
changes  may  be  seen  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  disk. 

The  subjective  symptoms  are — loss  of 
vision,  freedom  from  pain,  and  an  in- 
capacity of  the  retina  to  respond  to  any 
stimulus— luminous,  mechanical,  or  elec- 


trical. Hence  the  brightest  Ulumination, 
such  as  exposure  to  the  sun,  fails  to  awaken 
any  sensation  of  Ught :  and  none  of  those 
luminous  rings  can  be  perceived,  which  are 
produced  in  the  healthy  eye  by  pressure  on 
the  globe,  and  which  have  received  the  name 
of  phosphenes. 

Treatment. — In  regard  to  the  treatment 
of  amaurosis,  much  must  depend  upon  the 
sagacity  of  the  sm-geon  in  discovering  its 
cause.   The  numerous  remedies  which  were 
formerly  recommended  as  a  consequence  of 
the  ignorance  which  prevailed  in  regard  to 
the  etiology  of  the  disease  and  the  physical 
conditions  that  were  present,  have  succes- 
sively fallen  into  disrepute,  and  their  iU- 
directed  use  in  pre-ophthahnoscopic  times 
has  given  place  to  an  apathy  which  neg- 
lects all  means  of  cure.    Yet  it  is  possible 
that  in  some  cases,  especially  in  those 
which  occur  after  fevers,  the  administration 
of  appropriate  remedies  might  be  attended 
with  improvement  if  not  with  perfect  resto- 
ration of  vision.  It  is  certain  that  the  most 
complete  white  atrophy  does  not  preclude 
the  possession  of  a  very  considerable  amount 
of  vision,  and  no  forecast  can  therefore 
be  fotmded  upon  this  symptom  alone.  As 
a  rule  the  employment  of  strychnia  may 
be  recommended,  which  may  be  adminis- 
tered in  doses  of  ten  minims  of  the  solution, 
or  it  may  be  subcutaneovisly  injected  in 
quantities  commencing  with  one-twenty- 
fifth  of  a  grain  daily  or  three  times  a  week, 
rising  gradually  to  one-tenth  of  a  grain, 
repeated  vdth  equal  or  greater  ft-equency. 
Larger  doses  are  not  in  general  well  borne, 
the  patients  complaining  of  giddiness  and 
twitchings  of  the  muscles.  Iron  may  with 
advantage  be  conjoined  with  the  strychnia, 
and  when  these  remedies  fail,  sulphate  of 
zinc  or  of  copper  in  doses  of  from  one- 
quarter  to  one  grain.    Ai-senic  in  ordinary 
doses,  and  gold  cyanide  in  doses  of  one- 
eighteenth  grain,  may  be  given.    As  a  rule 
iodide  of  potassium  and  mercmy,  in  any 
mode  of  administration,  are  ■without  effect, 
and  indeed,  when  vision  is  not  wholly 
abolished,  appear,  by  depressing  the  patient, 
to  do  more  harm  than  good.    "^Tien  white 
atrophy  is  faUy  established,  the  time  for 
their  employment  is  past.   The  same  may 
be  said  of  all  local  depletory  measures,  such 
as  leeches,  blisters,  setons,  and  issues.  The 
general  health  should  be  attended  to,  good 
diet  prescribed,  and  attention  to  the  bowels 
enjoined,  and  the  respu'atory  and  circula- 
tory functions  promoted  by  baths,  exercise, 
and  change  of  air.    Without  going  so  far 
as  to  state  that  electricity,  whether  em- 
ployed in  the  form  of  the  constant  or  of  the 
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interrupted  current,  is  never  successful, 
it  may  faii'ly  be  said  that  it  has  been  often 
tried  and  has  often  failed.  If  employed  it 
win  be  foimd  that  the  constant  current  is 
more  effective  than  the  interrupted. 

For  Simulated  Amam'osis  see  Vision, 
Feigned  Disorders  of.      Henry  Power. 

AMAZIA,  or  Complete  Absence  of 
the  Mamma,  is  very  rare.  It  has  usually 
been  associated  with  absence  or  imperfect 
development  of  the  pectoralis  major,  and 
sometimes  of  some  of  the  ribs  on  the  side 
on  which  the  gland  was  wanting.  A  rudi- 
mentary condition  of  the  breast  in  the 
female,  resembling  that  of  the  male,  has 
been  met  with  in  conjimction  with  con- 
genital absence  of  the  ovaries. 

Marcus  Beck. 

AMBLYOPIA.— The  term  amblyopia 
signifies  dimness,  dulness,  or  indistinctness 
of  vision,  a  condition  that  may  arise  from 
many  causes.  In  the  first  place  the  media 
may  be  cloudy,  preventing  more  or  less 
completely  the  access  of  Hght  to  the  retina. 
Secondly,  although  the  media  may  be  clear, 
their  refi-active  power  may  be  at  fault; 
parallel  rays  of  hght  when  the  eye  is  at 
rest  being  brought  to  a  focus  in  front  of  the 
retina,  as  in  myopia ;  behind  it,  as  in  hyper- 
metropia;  or  meeting  in  different  foci  in 
different  meridians,  as  in  astigmatism ;  in 
each  case  causing  the  image  formed  on  the 
retina  to  be  blurred  and  indistinct.  Thirdly, 
although  the  image  is  perfectly  well  de- 
fined on  the  retina,  this  organ  may,  as  the 
result  of  some  structural  defect  proceeding 
fi'om  imperfect  development,  inflammation, 
non-use,  or  other  cause,  be  unable  to  con- 
vert luminous  waves  into  nervous  impulses, 
and  even  if  such  conversion  occur,  the 
optic  nerves  and  tracts  may  be  incapable 
of  transmitting  the  impulses  generated  to 
the  brain.  Lastly,  although  all  conditions 
requisite  for  clear  vision  may,  so  far  as  the 
eye  is  concerned,  exist,  the  central  nervous 
apparatus  may  be  the  seat  of  some  lesion 
that  renders  it  incapable  of  appreciating 
and  responding  to  the  impressions  trans- 
mitted to  it  by  the  optic  nerves.  Each  of 
these  forms  of  amblyopia  requires  brief 
consideration. 

In  England  there  do  not  appear  to  be 
any  precise  instructions  issued  to  guide  the 
examiners  in  determining  what  degree  of 
inapairment  of  vision  should  exist  to  cause 
rejection  for  the  naval  and  mihtaiy  ser- 
vices ;  but  in  France,  M.  Barth^lemy  states 
that  for  admission  into  the  ai-my  a  recruit 
must  see        or  ^th  the  normal,  with  the 


right  eye,  and  or  ^\th,  with  the  left  eye, 
whilst  for  the  inscription  or  for  the  marines 
it  must  be  ^  at  least. 

This  is  not  altogether  an  arbitrary 
limit,  but  is  in  relation  with  the  ordinary 
conditions  of  military  Ufe  ;  for  it  is  clearly 
essential  that,  as  M.  Barthdlemy  observes,  a 
soldier  should  be  able  to  distinguish  a  sen- 
tinel, a  man  on  horseback,  a  group  of  men, 
count  the  files  of  a  squadi-on,  judge  of  then' 
state  of  repose  or  movement,  their  line  of 
march,  and  the  Kke,  at  a  distance  of  at 
least  250  to  300  yards.  He  must  be  able 
to  take  effective  aim  at  about  the  same  dis- 
tance, but  the  body  of  a  man  having  a 
height  of  5  feet,  and  a  breadth  of  12  to  15 
mches,  is  easily  distinguished  at  a  distance 
of  from  1,200  to  1,400  yards  by  a  normal  eye, 
and  would  therefore  be  still  seen  at  300 
yards  by  an  eye  that  had  lost  three-fourths 
of  its  visual  power,  at  a  distance  at  which 
the  fire  of  a  rifleman  is  highly  effective. 

For  amblyoi^ia  due  to  cloudy  media  and 
diseases  of  the  optic  nerve  and  retina,  see 
articles  Cornea  ;  Crystalline  Lens  ;  Vit- 
reous, Diseases  of  the ;  Optic  Nerve  ; 
Eetina,  Affections  of  the ;  Choroid,  Dis- 
eases of  the. 

Amblyopia  ex  Anopsia  is  a  term  that 
has  been  applied  to  those  cases  where  the 
dimness  of  vision  is  simply  the  result  of 
disuse.  This  condition  is  familiar  to  oph- 
thalmic surgeons  in  cases  of  squint,  but  is 
also  observed  in  cases  of  congenital  cataract, 
of  leucoma,  and  of  other  affections  in  which 
the  access  of  hght  is  prevented  or  inter- 
fered with.  In  those  cases  of  squint  where 
the  only  defect  is  some  error  of  refi-action, 
the  images  of  external  objects,  when  the 
afi'ected  eye  is  at  rest,  are  dim  and  indis- 
tinct, and  little  attention  is  paid  to  them,  and 
if,  as  in  hypermetropia,  clear  vision  can  only 
be  obtained  by  a  strong  effort  of  the  ac- 
commodative power  for  a  short  time,  the 
internal  recti  soon  become  fatigued,  the 
convergence  of  the  eyes  can  no  longer  be 
maintained,  and  one  eye  wanders  from  the 
point  of  fixation.  In  some  instances  the  pa- 
tient uses  the  eyes  alternately,  and  then 
good  vision  may  be  preserved  in  both ;  but 
in  many  cases  a  preference  is  given  to  one 
eye  ;  the  impressions  made  upon  the  other 
are  then  less  and  less  attended  to,  and 
finally,_  in  a  few  rare  cases,  the  torpor  or 
inactivity  of  the  receptive  apparatus  in  the 
eye,  or  of  the  percipient  cells  in  the  brain, 
becomes  so  marked  that  the  largest  objects 
can  scarcely  be  discerned,  and  vision  is 
reduced  to  little  more  than  the  mere  per- 
ception of  hght.  In  such  cases  the  most 
careful  ophthalmoscopic  examination  fails 
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to  reveal  any  definite  change  in  the  optic 
disk,  retina,  or  retinal  vessels,  and  the 
proof  that  no  serious  organic  alteration  of 
structm-e  has  been  produced  is  derived 
from  the  fact  that  by  practice,  when  ap- 
propriate glasses  are  supplied,  or  the 
cataract  removed,  or  when— as  in  cases 
of  leucoma — an  iridectomy  has  been  per- 
formed, and  clear  images  are  once  more 
thrown  upon  the  retina,  it  resumes  _  its 
former  fimctions,  and  in  course  of  time 
the  vision  may  become  perfect,  the  re- 
covery being,  in  general,  earher  and  more 
complete  the  shorter  the  time  that  has 
elapsed  since  the  eye  has  been  disused. 
Hence,  cases  of  strabismus  should  be 
placed  under  treatment  as  soon  as  the  de- 
fect is  observed,  and  the  operation  for  con- 
genital cataract  should  not  be  postponed, 
on  this  as  well  as  on  other  accounts,  pro- 
viding there  is  no  contraindication,  for  more 
than  the  second  or  third  year,  a  time  of 
life  when  it  is  generally  successful. 

Amblyopia  seems  to  arise  occasionally 
from  masturbation  in  both  sexes,  and 
scattered  notices  of  its  occm-rence  may  be 
met  with  in  books  and  occur  in  practice. 
It  is  most  common  between  the  ages  of 
fifteen  and  twenty-five,  but  may,  of  com'se, 
occur  at  a  later  period. 

Amblyopia  from  Exposure  to  Bright 
Light. — Impairment  of  vision  has  been  ob- 
served in  those  who  have  incautiously 
gazed  at  the  sun,  especially  through  a  tele- 
scope, in  those  who  have  looked  intently  at 
the  electric  light,  and  in  those  who  have 
been  long  exposed  to  the  bright  reflection 
of  light  from  snow.  Newton  is  well  knovra 
to  have  suffered  from  scotomata  through 
life,  after  a  momentary  glimpse  of  the  sun 
through  his  telescope ;  and  Deutsclimann 
has  shown  that,  when  the  rays  of  the  sun 
are  concentrated  on  the  eye  of  a  rabbit, 
serious  and  persistent  lesions  are  produced, 
the  retinal  albumen  becoming  coagiilated, 
and  great  vascular  disturbance — indicated 
by  congestion,  diapedesis  of  blood-corpuscles, 
and  dislocation  of  the  pigment— being  set 
up.  A  case  of  temporary  amblyopia,  after 
long  inspection  of  the  electric  light,  in  a 
young  telegraph  engineer,  was  seen  by 
the  writer.  There  was  some  peripapil- 
lary oedema;  rest  effected  a  cure.  In 
snow-blindness  the  impaii-ment  of  vision 
TiBuaUy  soon  disappea,rs  with  removal  of 
the  cause. 

Various  cases  of  reflex  amblyopia  have 
been  published,  as  after  a  vagmal  injection 
which  caused  severe  pain  (Priestley  Smith, 
Ophth.  Rev.,  Jan.  1884),  apparently  fi-om 
thrombosis  of  the  retinal  artery. 


Nyctalopia. — Amblyopia,  in  the  form 
of  night-blindness,  is  often  associated  with 
physical  changes  in  the  retina,  and  especi- 
ally with  pigmentary  deposits  in  the  form 
of  patches,  fine  striae,  plexuses  and  stellse, 
which  in  many  cases  nm  parallel  to,  or  are 
in  close  contiguity  with,  the  retinal  vessels. 
This  form  of  amblyopia  has  been  frequently 
noticed  as  a  result  of  scurvy,  and  several 
instances  have  been  recorded  by  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Bryson  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
Ophthalmic  Hospital  Eeports.  As  a  rule, 
the  prognosis  in  nyctalopia,  unless  reti- 
nitis  pigmentosa  is  present,  is  favourable, 
and  recovery  usually  follows  rest  of  the 
eyes,  good  food,  and  the  administration  of 
tonics. 

1.  Cerebral  Amblyopia. — In  a  certain 
number  of  cases  impairment  of  vision  re- 
sults from  some  lesion  of  the  cerebral  ex- 
tremity of  the  nerves.  In  some  instances 
the  lesion  is  congenital,  and  consists  in  an 
imperfect  development  of  the  visual  cen- 
tres— whether  optic  thalami,  corpora  quad- 
rigemina,  or  occijDital  lobes  depends  upon 
circumstances.  It  is  then  often  associated 
with  nystagmus.  The  same  symptoms  are 
observed  in  children  who  are  sufi'ering  from 
hydrocephalus.  It  is  sometimes  seen  as 
the  result  of  ursemic  poisoning,  unattended 
vpith  notable  physical  change  in  the  retina 
or  disk.  It  has  been  sm-mised  that  in  these 
cases  effusion  into  the  corpora  quadri- 
gemina  has  taken  place,  and  the  blindness 
has,  in  some  fortunate  instances,  proved 
transitory.  It  may  result  from  simjjle 
ansemia  of  the  centres,  and  the  darkness  that 
is  felt  just  before  swooning  is  of  thisnatm-e. 
It  may  be  a  consequence  of  the  growth  of 
tumoui's  or  other  coarse  disease  of  the 
brain,  as  has  been  well  shown  by  Hugh- 
lings  Jackson,  optic  nem-itis  making  its 
appearance  at  an  early  period,  and  white 
atrophy  being  the  final  result. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that 
various  cases  have  been  recorded  in  which 
large  tumom's  and  extensive  lesions  of  the 
brain  have  existed  without  any  impairment 
of  vision.  According  to  Zehender,  organic 
lesion  of  the  cerebellum  is  ins\ilJicient  to 
cause  amaiu'osis. 

A  special  form  of  amblyopia,  passing 
sometimes  mto  complete  amam'osis,  has 
been  described  recently  by  M.  Dianoux 
under  the  title  of  ansesthesia  of  the  optio 
nerves,  characterised  by  more  or  less  com- 
plete blindness  without  visible  ophthalmo- 
scopic lesion.  It  supervenes  upon  a  central 
scotoma,  first  perceived  after  sleep,  lasting 
for  many  months,  and  usually  coexisting 
with  cutaneous  anesthesia.   Eecovery  may 
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take  place  after  appropriate  treatroent 
by  potassium  iodide,  strychnia, _  and  elec- 
tricity, but  it  may  also  pass  into  white 
atrophy. 

2.  Crossed  Amblyopia  and  Hemianop- 

SL\.  The  phenomena  of  crossed  amblyopia 

cannot  be  understood  without  a  knowledge 
of  the  origin  and  course  of  the  fibres  en- 
tering into  the  composition  of  the  optic 
nerves.  On  tracing  the  optic  nerves  back- 
wards from  the  eye,  they  are  seen  to  form 
a  remarkable  junction,  named  the  chiasma, 
and  to  be  continued  beyond  this,  as  the 
optic  tracts,  to  the  brain. 

The  course  of  the  fibres  of  the  optic 
tracts,  on  reaching  the  optic  chiasma,  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  conti'oversy,  and 
is  still  open  to  further  research.  Some  con- 
sider that  there  is  here  a  complete  decussa- 
tion of  the  fibres  of  the  optic  tracts,  others 
that  there  is  mere  juxtaposition  without 
any  decussation,  whilst  a  third  set  of  ob- 
servers, who  are  constantly  becoming  more 
mmaerous,  hold  that  there  is  a  partial  de- 
cussation. The  chief  arguments  against 
this  are,  that  occasionally  the  chiasma  is 
absent  and  then  complete  decussation  is 
observed,  and,  secondly,  a  median  section 
of  the  chiasma  has,  in  the  hands  both  of 
Magendie  and  of  Brown  Sequard,  been 
observed  to  produce  total  loss  of  vision. 
This  result,  however,  does  not  appear  to 
be  constant.  The  evidence  derived  from 
the  microscopic  examination  of  the  chiasma, 
from  the  effects  of  section  in  various  parts 
of  the  optic  nerve,  chiasma,  and  tract,  and 
lastly,  from  pathology,  all  point  to  the  par- 
tial decussation,  the  non -decussating  fibres 
chiefly  supplying  the  outer  side  of  the 
retina  of  the  same  side,  and  the  decussa- 
ting fibres,  which  are  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant, supplying  the  rest  of  the  retina  of 
the  eye  of  the  opposite  side. 

The  view  proposed  by  Charcot,  and 
which  has  met  with  general  acceptation, 
is  that,  admitting  the  fibres  of  the  optic 
nerve  to  arise  from  one  or  more  centres 
on  each  side  of  the  cortex  cerebri,  some 
of  these  fibres  course  down  through  the 
optic  tract  of  the  same  side,  decussate 
in  the  chiasma,  and  ore  distributed  to 
the  inner,  or  nasal,  side  of  the  opposite  eye. 
Other  fibres  arising  from  the  same  centre 
or  cencros,  decussate  in  the  corpora  quadri- 
gemina,  and,  descending  in  the  opposite 
optic  tract,  pass  to  the  outer  or  temporal 
side  of  the  eye  of  the  opposite  side.  Thus 
the  whole  of  the  fibres  decussate,  but  some 
decussate  in  the  chiasma  and  some  in  the 
corpora  quadrigemina.  Lesion  of  the  cere- 
fcral  centre  of  one  side  causes  complete 


blindness  of  the  opposite  eye,  because  both 
sets  of  decussating  fibres  are  destroyed. 
Lesion  of  the  left  ojitic  tract  would  cause 
loss  of  the  right  half  of  each  visual  field. 
Lesion  of  the  right  optic  tract  would  cause 
loss  of  the  left  half  of  each  visual  field. 
Lesion  of  the  central  portion  of  the  chiasma 
causes  temporal  hemianopia;  and  lastly, 
lesion  of  the  lateral  portions  of  the  chiasma 
would  cause  nasal  hemiopia. 

Neither  the  physiologist  nor  the  patho- 
logist can  as  yet  locahse  an  intracraaiial 
lesion  occasioning  blindness,  and  this  is 
owing,  not  only  to  the  wide  connections  of 
I  the  optic  nerves,  but  to  the  cmious  power 
of  compensation  that  apparently  exists  be- 
tween the  opposite  hemispheres ;  for  it  has 
been  shown  by  Ferrier  that  sudden  destruc- 
tion of  a  very  definite  and  limited  portion 
of  the  brain,  named  the  angular  gyrus,  on 
one  side,  causes  complete  blindness  in  the 
opposite  eye ;  but  if  the  opposite  angular 
gyrus  have  remained  intact,  owing  to  this 
process  or  power  of  compensation,  after  a 
little  while  vision  again  retmrns  in  the  pre- 
viously blind  eye,  and,  so  far  as  can  be 
ascertained,  the  animal  sees  as  well  with  it 
as  before.  E.  Mimic,  Crouineau,  and  others 
have  found  in  then*  experiments  that  de- 
struction of  the  angular  gyrus  is  alone  in- 
sufficient to  cause  blindness,  though  it  may 
occasion  amblyopia,  but  that  destruction  of 
the  cortex  of  the  whole  occipital  lobe  in- 
variably abohshes  vision. 

Amblyopia,  proceeding  to  amaurosis, 
from  cerebral  disease,  is  usually  accom- 
panied with  great  dilatation  of  the  pupil 
(mydriasis),  but  when  resulting  from  spinal 
disease  is  associated  with  great  contraction 
of  the  pupU  (myosis). 

In  many  of  these  cases  other  sjonptoms 
are  present  which  point  to  the  cerebro- 
spinal origin  of  the  disease.  Amongst  them 
are  loss  of  tactile  sensibility  of  one  side 
of  the  body  or  of  the  face,  hypcraesthesia, 
hemichorea,  contraction  of  certain  muscles, 
motor  paralysis,  and  impau-ment  of  speech. 
The  prominent  eye-sjTnptoms  which  have 
been  fau-ly  determined  are,  that  there 
is  amblyopia  with  contraction  of  the  field 
of  vision.  F^re,  who  has  put  together  the 
principal  facts  in  regard  to  cerebral  he- 
mianopsia and  amblyopia,  distinguishes 
three  groups :  those  which  are  post-apo- 
plectic and  transitory,  those  which  are 
permanent,  and  those  which  are  for  the 
most  part  quite  transient  and  accompany 
the  affection  known  as  'la  migraine  oph- 
thalmique.'  The  cases  belonging  to  the 
first  group  result  from  the  pressm-e  pro- 
duced by  the-effusion  being  propagated  to, 
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and  acting  upon,  the  optic  tracts,  which 
recover  their  function  as  soon  as  they  have 
accommodated  themselves  to  it,  or  as  soon 
as  absoi-ption  takes  place.  In  the  second 
group  of  cases  the  symptoms  may  be  due 
tc  haemorrhages  or  to  the  development  of 
tumours,  and  the  hemianopsia  is  most  com- 
monly associated  with  complete  or  incom- 
plete motor  hemiplegia ;  it  is  rare  to  meet 
with  it  in  monoplegia;  when,  however, 
these  ai-e  present,  the  face  and  upper  hmb 
are  the  parts  chiefly  aifected.  In  cases  of 
hemianopsia  and  motor  hemiplegia  aphasia 
may  be  present,  and,  in  that  case,  the  he- 
mianopsia and  hemiplegia  are  always  on 
the  right  side.  Hemichorea  is  occasionally 
present  and  is  usually  associated  with  he- 
mianeesthesia.  Hemianeesthesia  not  unfre- 
quently  occm:s  with  hemianopsia,  but  the 
combination  of  hemiansesthesia,  aphasia, 
and  hemianopsia  has  only  been_  observed 
in  one  case.  The  third  group  is  charac- 
terised by  various  disturbances  of  _  vision, 
such  as  photopsia,  often  presenting  the 
appearance  of  fortifications,  and  scotomata. 
There  is  also  intense  pain  in  the  brow  or 
temple,  the  attack  culminating  in  nausea 
and  vomiting.  No  very  weU-marked  phy- 
sical signs  are  present  in  this  form,  but  the 
patients  often  suffer  from  dyspepsia,  gout, 
rheumatism,  or  epilepsy.  Between  the  at- 
tacks the  vision  may  be  normal. 

BeUouard,  who  has  closely  studied 
the  subject  of  hemianopsia,  maintains  that 
typical  lateral  hemianopsia  is  due  to  some 
lesion  of  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  hemi- 
sphere near  the  posterior  cornu  of  the  third 
ventricle.  Hemianopsia  complicated  vsdth 
hemianBesthesia,  with  or  without  hemiplegia, 
is  referable  to  participation  of  the  direct  sen- 
sory fibres  of  the  pes  pedrmculi.  Lastly,  the 
co-existence  of  hemiplegia  with  hemianopsia 
renders  it  probable,  he  thinks,  that  the 
lesion  is  situated  in  the  interior  of  the 
hemisphere,  above  and  to  the  outer  side  of 
the  optic  radiation,  that  is  to  say,  near  the 
lenticular  nucleus  or  external  capsule.  The 
lesion  may,  indeed,  be  in  the  paracentral 
lobe  or  centre  for  the  movement  of  the 
limbs,  but  it  is  then  distinct  from  that 
producing  the  hemianopsia. 

3.  Spinal  Amblyopia.  —  (a)  T^vbetio 
Amblyopia — Amlilyopia  occurs  as  a  symp- 
tom of  progressive  locomotor  ataxy,  and 
then  constitutes  the  tabetic  amblyopia  of 
Charcot.  The  symptoms  of  this  form  of 
amblyopia,  which  is  often  sjrphilitic  in  its 
origin,  are  progressive  deterioration  of 
vision,  the  field  of  vision  becoming  gradu- 
ally and  concentrically  limited.  In  some 
instances  only  one  eye  is  afi"ected.  and  com- 


plaint is  made  of  a  central  scotoma,  or 
dark  spot,  or  several  such  spots,  distributed 
over  the  field  of  vision.  A  greater  or  lesser 
degree  of  colour-blindness  is  usually  pre- 
sent, red  appearing  of  a  very  dark  or  al- 
most black  hue,  and  green  appearing  gi-ey  or 
dirty  brown ;  whilst  the  secondary,  or  mixed, 
coloiirs  can  no  longer  be  distingmshed. 
This  defect  of  colour-vision  does  not  neces- 
sarily proceed  pari  passu  with  the  general 
failure  of  vision.  Photopsiae,  or  luminous 
phenomena  of  various  kinds,  are  often  ob- 
served. In  the  early  stages  of  the  disease, 
the  fundus  of  the  eye  may  appear  almost 
natural.  As  the  disease  advances,  how- 
ever, the  disk  becomes  gradually  whiter, 
owing  to  atrophy  of  the  capiUai-ies.  Micro- 
scopical examination  shows  that  the  axis- 
cylmders  of  the  optic  nerve  fibres  first 
undergo  atrophy,  and  then  the  medullary 
substance,  those  nearest  the  arteria  centraUs 
retinae,  according  to  Leber,  long  retaining 
their  normal  characters.  The  connective 
tissue  becomes  greatly  hypertrophied. 

(b)  Amblyopia  is  apt  to  occur  in  cases  of" 
grey  degeneration  of  the  posterior  columns 
of  the  spinal  cord ;  the  disease  in  the 
nerves  being  of  a  similar  nature,  and  af- 
fecting the  whole,  or  a  part  only,  of  the 
optic  nerves  and  tracts.  It  rarely  occasions 
complete  blindness. 

The  treatment  to  be  recommended  in 
this  class  of  cases  must  vary,  of  course, 
with  the  special  conditions  of  the  case; 
but,  speaking  generally,  it  must  be  directed 
to  the  improvement  of  the  general  health. 
Fresh  air,  such  exercise  as  can  be  taken, 
baths,  friction  of  the  skin,  the  administra- 
tion of  iron  and  strychnia ;  and  silver  nitrate, 
iodide  of  potassium,  and  perchloride  of 
mercury  may  be  prescribed,  the  effects  of 
each  being  watched,  and  symptoms  treated 
as  they  arise. 

4.  Toxic  Amblyopia. — Amblyopia  may 
be  the  efi'ect  of  causes  operating  generally 
on  the  nervous  system,  the  symptoms  ex- 
pressing themselves  more  strongly  in  th& 
eyes,  and  these  may  now  be  briefly  men- 
tioned. 

(a)  Amblyopia  from  Tobacco.  —  This 
form  of  amblyopia  has  been  made  a  sub- 
ject of  special  study  by  Mr.  Jonathan  Hut- 
chinson, who  pomts  out  that  since  many 
men  smoke,  and,  indeed,  smoke  inordi- 
nately, whilst  few  are  affected  in  their 
powers  of  vision,  it  is  probable  that  when 
tobacco  produces  amam-osis  or  amblyopia 
it  does  so  m  vh-tue  of  an  idiosj'ucrasy,  whilst 
the  effects  of  the  poison  are  undoubtedly 
augmented  by  the  abuse  of  alcohol  and. 
other  excesses.    It  occurs,  as  might  bo  ex.- 
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pected,  almost  exclusively  in  men,  in  some 
cases  the  actual  quantity  consumed  not  being 
large,  though  the  effects  are  well-marked. 
In  the  great  majority  of  instances  both 
eyes  ai-e  affected,  and  to  nearly  an  equal 
degree,  the  vision  becoming  lowered  to 
one-half  of  its  normal  shai-pness.  The  pro- 
gress of  the  disease  is  slow  but  continuous, 
though  rarely  proceeding  to  total  blindness. 
It  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  state  of 
general  debility  and  defective  tone  of  the 
nervous  system.  The  patient  complains  of 
seeing  everything  as  if  in  a  fog,  and  the 
sight  is  impaired  both  for  form  and  colour. 
The  impairment  affects  chiefly  the  central 
part  of  the  field,  the  defect  being  most 
perceived  in  bright  lights. 

The  ophthalmoscopic  symptoms  in  well- 
marked  cases  are  that  the  disks  are  paler 
than  natural,  especially  on  the  outer  part,  the 
surface  swoUen,  and  the  margins  blm-red 
and  indistinct,  though  without  presenting 
the  aspect  characteristic  of  optic  neuritis, 
peripapillary  oedema  being  absent.  The  re- 
tinal vessels  are  smaller  and  less  numerous 
than  in  the  healthy  eye. 

In  young  persons,  and  in  those  in  whom 
the  attack  has  been  induced  by  recent  and 
excessive  addiction  to  smoking,  perfect  re- 
covery may,  in  general,  be  obtained  by 
giving  up  the  habit  entirely ;  but  in  old 
smokers,  in  whom  the  progress  of  the 
affection  has  been  steady  and  prolonged, 
and  in  whom,  also,  the  atrophy  of  the  disk 
is  clearly  perceptible,  smaller  improvement, 
or  the  arrest  of  the  disease,  is  aU  that  can 
be  expected.  Tonics,  such  as  strychnia, 
ii-on,  quinine,  and  sulphate  of  zinc,  have 
appeared  to  be  of  service  in  aiding  the 
nervous  system  to  regain  its  tone. 

(6)  Amblyopia  from  Alcohol.  —  The 
symptoms  here  are  similar  to  those  ob- 
served in  tobacco  amblyopia.  The  patient 
complains  of  more  or  less  sudden  failure  of 
vision,  and  this  may  be  so  great  as  to  in- 
capacitate him  from  aU  close  work.  The 
central  part  of  the  field  is  most  affected. 
There  is  great  loss  of  vision  for  colours, 
especially  for  green  and  red,  which  are  de- 
scribed as  appearing  of  a  muddy  tint.  In 
the  early  stages  there  is  probably  some 
congestion  of  the  optic  disk,  but  it  sub- 
sequently becomes  pale,  with  woolly 
aspect,  and  finally  white.  In  some  cases 
of  alcoholic  amblyopia  changes,  percep- 
tible under  the  microscope,  have  been  ob- 
served. Thus,  Uhthoff  has  given  the  re- 
sults of  section  of  the  optic  nerves  in  two 
alcoholists,  who  during  life  presented  pallor 
of  the  temporal  half  of  the  optic  papiUse, 
In  one  of  these  there  was  a  central  sco- 


toma, or  defect  of  vision,  whilst  the  other 
presented  at  one  time  typical  alcoholic  am- 
blyopia, which,  however,  had  in  great  mea- 
sure passed  off  before  death.  In  both  cases 
the  anatomical  lesions  were  nearly  iden- 
tical, differing  only  in  their  intensity.  In 
both  there  was  hypertrophy  of  the  inter- 
stitial connective  tissue,  with  considerable 
proliferation  of  nuclei,  new  formation  of 
vessels,  and  atrophy  of  nerve-fibres.  The 
degenerated  nerve-fibres  occupied  the  re- 
gion between  the  central  retinal  vessels 
and  the  periphery  of  the  optic  nerve.  In 
one  case  the  chiasma  and  optic  tracts  were 
examined,  and  it  was  found  that  the  de- 
generated fasciculi  gradually  left  the  peri- 
pheric region,  and,  in  the  optic  foramen, 
formed  a  cylindrical  mass  near  the  centre  of 
the  optic  nerves.  In  the  chiasma  itself  a 
group  of  degenerated  fibres  could  be  dis- 
tinguished in  each  half,  which  extended 
along  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the 
tractus.  The  treatment  must  consist  in 
the  absolute  interdiction  of  alcohol  in 
every  form,  the  administration  of  tonics, 
change  of  air  and  scene,  and  general  re- 
storative measures.  Eemarkable  cases  of 
recovery  may,  imder  the  altered  conditions 
of  life,  be  sometimes  observed. 

(c)  Saturnine  Amblyopia. — ^Amblyopia 
from  the  toxic  influence  of  lead,  or  satur- 
nine amblyopia,  has  been  noticed  by  many 
writers.  The  symptoms  are  those  of  acute, 
subacute,  or  chronic  lead-poisoning  gener- 
ally :  headache,  local  paralysis,  and  blue 
line  on  the  gums,  with  gradual  deteriora- 
tion of  vision. 

The  ophthalmoscopic  signs  are  not 
strongly  marked,  but  there  is  probably  a 
stage  of  hypersemia  of  the  disk,  if  not  of 
actual  neuritis,  and  this  is  succeeded  by  a. 
period  dm-ing  which  the  disk  becomes  pale- 
ill-defined  at  the  margin,  and  ultimately 
white. 

{d)  Qmrdne  Amblyo]oia. — Besides  alco- 
hol, tobacco,  and  lead,  some  other  drugs 
have  been  known  to  cause  amblyopia  j 
thus  cases  are  reported  where  it  has  re- 
sulted from  excessive  doses  of  quinine,  thp 
amblyopia  amounting,  in  some  instances, 
to  almost  complete  amaurosis.  It  usually 
passes  off  as  soon  as  the  use  of  the  remedy 
is  discontinued,  though  it  may,  in  some 
instances,  leave  persistent  dtdness  of  vision 
and  contraction  of  the  field  behind  it.  The 
ophthalmoscopic  symptoms  are  few  and 
slight,  consisting  chiefly  of  pallor  of  the 
disk,  with  some  diminution  in  the  size  and 
nurnber  of  the  retinal  vessels.  Belladonna 
again,  with  several  other  solanaceous 
plants,  has  been  known  to  produce,  when. 
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taken  in  poisonous  doses,  temporary  am- 
blyopia. 

(e)  Amhlyoina  from  Malcurial  Poison- 
ing.— Occasional  or  exceptional  conditions 
of  amblyopia  have  been  noticed  in  inter- 
mittent fever.  Peounow,  for  example,  re- 
ports four  cases  of  slight  diminution  of  the 
sharpness  of  vision  during  the  attack,  to- 
gether with  impah-ment  in  the  perception 
of  colom-s,  or  even  a  chromatic  scotoma 
in  the  centre  of  the  field  of  vision,  which 
disappeared  quickly  under  the  influence  of 
quinine. 

In  consequence  of  the  general  failure  of 
power  in  the  constitution  and  bodily  powers 
in  diabetes,  it  is  not  sm-prismg  that  failm-e 
of  accommodation  should  occur ;  and  Trous- 
seau has  drawn  attention  to  this  as  one  of 
the  most  common  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  symptoms  of  sac- 
charine diabetes.  But,  apart  from  this, 
there  is  probably  a  form  of  amblyopia  in 
diabetes  which  owes  its  origin  to  changes 
in  the  optic  nerve,  and  there  is  still  another  j 
in  which  the  amblyopia  is  essentially  due 
to  retinal  hemorrhages. 

5.  Diabetic  Amblyopia. — In  diabetic  as 
in  tobacco  amblyopia,  there  is  sometimes  an  | 
area  of  red  blindness  near  the  centre  of  the 
field  of  vision. 

But  few  observations  have  been  made  ; 
upon  the  microscopical  aspect  of  the  optic  ; 
nei^ve  in  cases  of  diabetic  amblyopia.  Drs.  ] 
Edmunds  and  Lawford,  however,  had  the 
opportunity  of  making  sections  of  the  optic 
nerve  in  a  case  of  diabetic  amblyopia, 
in  which  during  life  the  appearances  pre- 
sented by  the  fundus  of  both  eyes  were 
normal.  It  should  be  stated  that  the 
patient  had  at  one  time  indulged  immoder- 
ately in  the  use  of  tobacco.  No  macro- 
scopic changes  were  perceptible  in  the 
nerve,  but,  under  the  microscope,  marked 
changes  were  found  in  a  group  of  the 
nerve-bundles  throughout  the  whole  length 
of  the  orbital  part  of  the  nerve,  the  trabe- 
cule, and  the  walls  of  the  nutrient  vessels 
were  found  to  be  greatly  tliickened,  the 
fasciculi  of  nerve-fibres  seemed  to  have  the 
fibres  in  them  destroyed,  their  place  being 
taken  by  an  in-egularly  granular  structure, 
containing  a  large  number  of  nuclei  which 
stained  with  colouring  agents. 

6.  Renal  Disease.  —  Impairment  of 
vision  is  sometimes  the  first  symptom  that 
leads  to  the  discovery  of  albuminuria,  and  it 
is  a  very  common  concomitant  of  the  later 
stages  of  that  affection.  Sec  Optic  Nerve  ; 
Eetina,  Affections  of  the. 

7.  Amblyopia  in  Pregnancy. — Amblyo- 
pia not  unfrequently  occurs  in  the  com-se  of 


pregnancy,  and  it  may  range  thi-ough  all 
degrees,  from  sUght  impairment  to  almost 
complete  loss  of  vision.  In  the  slighter 
cases  the  defective  vision  is  probably 
due  to  loss  of  accommodation  from  mere 
weakness  and  exhaustion  of  the  nervous 
system  in  general,  and  of  the  ciliary 
muscle  in  particular,  and  is  consequently 
most  marked  in  those  who  are  the  subjects 
of  hj'permetropia,  though  this  may  jire- 
viously  have  passed  mmoticed.  In  the 
more  severe  forms,  well-marked  ophthal- 
moscopic symptoms  may  exist,  which  bear 
a  close  resemblance  to  those  of  albuminuric 
retinitis,  the  optic  disk  presenting  the 
aspect  of  optic  neuritis,  its  margins  being 
ill-defined,  its  surface  swollen  and  woolly, 
the  veins  full  and  dark,  tortuous  and  A'ari- 
cose,  the  arteries  small,  and  seen  with 
difficulty.  Here  and  there  large  areas 
of  effusion  of  wliitish  colour  are  to  be  seen 
on  the  siu-face  of  the  retina,  with  irregular 
patches  of  haemorrhage.  These  conditions 
are  commonly  associated  with  the  presence 
of  albumen  in  the  urine,  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  they  j)roceed  from  pressure 
exerted  by  the  uterus  on  the  renal  vessels, 
and  especially  on  the  renal  veins,  since 
the  affection  usually  commences  about  the 
seventh  month  of  pregnancy,  and  the  symp- 
toms continue  to  increase  in  intensity  to 
the  full  term.  After  dehvery  is  effected, 
they  gradually  decHne,  and  in  some  in- 
stances perfect  recovery  may  take  place, 
though  in  others  the  vision  of  one  or  both 
eyes  may  be  permanently  impaired,  and, 
under  the  ophthalmoscope,  more  or  less 
advanced  white  atrophy,  with  discoloured 
areas,  indicating  the  former  presence  of 
retino-choroiditis,  may  readily  be  seen. 

The  treatment  of  this  form  of  amblyopia 
should,  imquestionahly,  be  the  induction 
of  premature  labour,  which  probably  acts 
by  relieving  the  renal  vessels  fi'om  the 
pressm-e  to  which  they  have  been  sub- 
jected, and  by  effecting  a  restoration  of  the 
normal  conditions  of  cu'culation  in  the 
capillaries  of  the  kidney.  The  writer  has 
seen  several  cases  where  the  adoption  of 
this  plan  of  treatment  has  lead  to  imme- 
diate, great,  and  persistent  improvement 
in  the  vision  of  eyes  which  appeared  to 
be  almost  hopelessly  bhnd,  in  which,  in- 
deed, there  was  little  more  than  quantita- 
tive perception  of  Ught.  On  the  otiier 
hand,  he  has  known  cases  in  which,  when 
pregnane}''  was  allowed  to  progress  to  its 
natural  termination,  the  visual  troubles 
were  only  premonitory  of  death  by  con- 
vulsions, or  to  blindness  of  an  iuciu-able 
nature. 
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8.  Amblyopia  from  Cardiac  Disease. — 
An  intermittent  form  has  been  described  by 
Nettleship,  associated  with  valvular  disease 
of  the  heai't,  the  chai-acteristic  symptoms 
of  which  oi'e,  that  the  impairment  of  vision 
supervenes  suddenly,  lasts  for  a  short  time 
onl}^  vai-ying  from  a  minute  or  two  to  an 
hoiu'  or  more,  and  quickly  disappears.  The 
attack  is  not  limited  to  one  ej^e,  but  most 
fi-equently  affects  only  one,  and  not  always 
the  same.  It  is  probably  connected  with 
vascular  constriction  of  an  iiTegularly  pe- 
riodic character,  and  primarily  dependent 
on  some  lesion  or  disttu'bance  of  the  nervous 
system.  The  treatment  should  be  directed 
to  the  heart,  and  to  improvement  in  the 
general  health  of  the  patient. 

9.  Hysterical  Amblyopia.  —  Impair- 
ment of  vision  not  unfrequently  occm's  in 
hysteria.  In  hemianeesthetic  hysteria,  am- 
blyopia, with  concentric  contraction  of  the 
field  of  vision,  is  apt  to  occur  on  the  same 
side  as  that  on  which  the  anaesthesia 
exists.  In  the  cases  of  hysterical  ambly- 
opia, examined  by  Landolt  at  the  Salpe- 
triere,  it  was  foimd  that  there  was  concen- 
tric contraction  of  the  visual  field  for  white 
light  and  for  colours.  The  cause  of  this 
condition  is  not  known,  but  it  may,  with 
much  probability,  be  referred  to  alterations 
in  the  calibre  of  the  blood-vessels  leading 
to  irregular,  imperfect,  or  perverted  nutri- 
tion of  particular  regions.  Ophthalmoscopic 
examination,  in  some  instances,  demon- 
strates the  presence  of  optic  neuritis. 

Diagnosis. — To  determine  the  nature 
and  degree  of  amblyopia,  where  no  reason 
for  suspecting  simulation  exists  (see 
Vision,  Feigned  Disorders  of),  a  metho- 
dical examination  of  the  eyes  should  be 
undertaken,  and  special  attention  should 
1)6  paid  to  the  sharpness  of  vision  for  form 
and  colour,  the  field  of  vision,  the  physical 
condition  of  the  eye,  including  the  appear- 
ances seen  with  the  naked  eye  and  with 
the  aid  of  lenses,  by  dii-ect  and  oblique 
illumination,  the  refraction  of  the  eye,  and, 
lastly,  the  appearances  presented  on  exa- 
mination with  the  ophthalmoscope.  See  also 
Visual  Acuity;  Ophthalmoscopy;  Peri- 
metry. Henry  Power. 

AMBULANCE.— The  term  ambulance 
is  so  elastic  in  its  acceptation,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  know  how  to  limit  its  scope.  In 
the  widest  sense  it  signifies  a  movable,  in 
contradistinction  to  a  fixed  or  stationary, 
means  of  affording  relief.  The  patients  are 
sought  for  by  the  doctor  and  his  assistants, 
instead  of  the  patient  coming  to  the  doctor. 
First  aid  to  the  injured  cannot  be  dealt  with  I 


in  this  short  article,  but  only  the  means  of 
carrying  or  transporting  the  sick  or  injm-ed. 

In  all  times  such  means  have  been  used, 
but  the  modern  stretcher  has  supplanted 
the  historic  buckler,  the  waggon  the  war 
chariot,  the  Utter  and  cacolet  the  hap- 
hazard throwing  across  a  horse  or  camel's 
back. 

To  foUow  the  different  plans  now  in  use 
in  peace  and  war,  it  will  be  profitable  to 
divide  the  means  employed  into  carriage  by 
hand,  by  stretcher,  by  waggon,  by  cacolet, 
by  litter,  and  by  railway  carriage. 

1.  Carriage  by  Hand.— 1.  When  only 
one  hearer  is  cuvailable. — a.  If  the  patient 
can  stand,  the  bearer  places  himself  at  the 
undnjiu-ed  side,  say  the  right.  The  bearer 
then  places  the  patient's  right  arm  around 
his  (the  bearer's)  neck  and  grasps  the 
vsrist  with  his  right  hand.  The  bearer's  left 
hand  now  grasps  the  patient's  left  hip. 
By  this  manoeuvre  the  patient's  weight  is 
thrown  on  to  the  bearer,  who  can  thus  help 
biiTi  along  or  even  carry  him. 

b.  By  the  fireman's  Lift.  Standing  in 
front,  the  bearer  seizes  the  patient's  right 
wrist  in  his  left  hand,  then  bending  down 
imtil  his  right  shoulder  is  below  the  patient's 
right  hip-joint,  he  tlnows  the  patient  across 
his  shoulders  and  back,  and  grasps  the  legs 
with  his  right  arm. 

2.  Wlien  two  hewrers  are  available. — 
a.  Two-handed  seat.  The  bearers  face 
each  other,  the  right-hand  bearer  presents 
his  right  hand  for  the  left  bearer  to  grasp 
with  his  left  hand,  or  vice  versa;  the  free 
hand  of  either  bearer  then  grasps  the 
clothing  over  the  hip,  loin,  or  shoulder  of 
the  other,  to  form  a  back  or  support  for  the 
patient.  The  clasped  hands  are  brought 
firmly  together,  and  on  these  the  patient 
sits  ;  the  patient's  arms  should  encircle  the 
bearers'  necks. 

h.  Thi'ee-handed  seat  with  support  for 
the  back.  The  bearers  face  each  other ;  the 
right-hand  bearer  grasps  his  own  left  fore- 
arm ;  the  left-hand  bearer  with  his  left  hand 
grasps  the  right  bearer's  right  forearm,  who 
with  his  free  hand  grasps  the  left  bearer's 
right  foreaiTQ.  A  triangular  seat  is  thus 
formed.  The  left  bearer's  free  arm  is  placed 
on  the  right  bearer's  shoulder,  to  form  a 
support  for  the  back. 

c.  Four-handed  seat.  The  bearers  face 
each  other ;  each  grasps  his  own  left  fore- 
arm, and  approaching  hands,  each  man 
seizes  the  right  forearm  of  the  other  with 
the  disengaged  hand,  a  sedan-chair  being 
i\mB  foi-med.  By  any  one  of  these  methods 
patients  may  be  carried  some  distance,  or 
placed  on  the  tail  seat  of  a  waggon  or  on  a 
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cacolet.  If  the  patient  cannot  stand,  others 
might  hfl  him  on  to  the  seats  thus  formed. 

II.  Careiage  by  Stretcher. — Stretchers 
consist  essentially  of  a  couple  of  poles  with 
canvas  or  other  material  stretched  between 
them,  and  must  be  long  enough  and  broad 
enough  to  carry  a  patient. 

a.  Stretchers  for  use  in  hospitals.  The 
best  form  is  a  piece  of  canvas  6  feet  6 
inches  long,  1  foot  10  inches  wide,  with  a 
couple  of  pole-sheaths  at  the  sides.  This 
piece  of  canvas  can  be  passed  below  a 
patient  as  is  an  undersheet,  and  the  poles, 
8  feet  long,  sHpped  into  the  sheaths  when  it 
is  wanted  to  move  the  patient,  say  from 
the  bed  to  the  operating  table,  or  vice  versa. 
A  couple  of  iron  traverses  to  keep  the  poles 
apart  can  be  adjusted  after  the  poles  are  in 
place. 

6.  Stretchers  used  in  the  field  or  in  the 
streets  must  have  supports  in  the  form  of 
legs  or  wheels.  The  army  pattern  stretcher 
has  wooden  wheels,  whereby  it  can  be  roUed 
into  an  ambulance  waggon.  The  canvas  is 
6  feet  long,  1  foot  11  inches  wide,  the  poles 
are  7  feet  9|  inches  long,  and  the  traverses 
made  to  bend  in  the  centre  with  an  easily 
opened  and  easily  closed  joint. 

Methods  of  placing  a  patient  on  a 
stretcher : — 

1.  Four  bearers  are  assigned  to  each 
stretcher  according  to  the  army  regulations. 
The  stretcher  is  placed  parallel  with  the 
patient,  close  to,  say,  his  right  side.  Three 
bearers  take  post  on  the  left  side  of  the 
patient,  one  opposite  the  shoulder,  a  second 
opposite  the  tiip,  and  a  third  opposite  the 
knee.  The  fourth  bearer  places  himself  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  stretcher  to  the 
patient.  The  three  first-named  now  raise 
the  patient  by  placing  then-  hands  below 
the  patient,  whilst  the  fourth  bearer  pushes 
the  stretcher  beneath  the  patient  when  he 
is  raised,  and  then  helps  to  gently  lower 
him  on  the  canvas. 

2.  Another  method,  that  practised  by  the 
St.  J ohn's  Ambulance  Association,  requires 
three  bearers  only.  The  stretcher  is  placed 
in  Une  with  the  patient,  either  at  his  head 
or  feet ;  one  bearer  takes  stand  on  either 
side  of  the  patient  opposite  the  middle  of 
his  body,  and  each  passes  his  hands  be- 
neath the  patient's  shoulders  and  hips  until 
the  fingers  of  the  bearers  meet,  when  they 
grasp  each  other's  hands ;  the  thu-d  bearer 
passes  his  hands  beneath  the  legs,  and  aU 
rising  together  advance  by  a  side  step  over 
the  stretcher. 

3.  A  still  better  method  is  as  foUows. 
Place  the  stretcher  in  a  line  with  the 
patient's  body  at  the  head  or  feet.  Two 


bearers  now  stride  across  the  patient,  one 
opposite  the  body,  the  other  opposite  the 
knees.  Both,  bending  down  and  seizing  the 
patient,  raise  him  a  sufficient  height  from 
the  ground  to  allow  the  third  bearer  to  push 
the  stretcher  between  their  legs,  i.e.  beneath 
the  patient. 

4.  When  two  bearers  only  are  available, 
the  stretcher  is  laid  in  a  line  with  the  patient's 
body  at  the  head  or  feet.  The  two  bearers- 
then  stride  across  the  patient,  and  raising 
him  a  sufficient  distance,  straddle  forwards 
with  their  brarden  until  over  the  stretcher. 

To  carry  a  stretcher  two  bearers  are 
sufficient,  but  a  third  or  fourth  are  useful 
to  look  after  the  patient  and  to  relieve  the 
others  in  carrying.  A  patient  should  always 
be  carried  feet  first,  except  when  going 
tip  a  steep  hill.  If  the  patient  is  suffering 
from  a  broken  thigh,  he  ought  to  be  carried 
head  first  even  coming  down  hill,  and  feet 
first  going  up,  to  prevent  jostling  of  the 
fr-agments  one  on  another.  The  bearers 
walk  in  broken  step  to  prevent  the  stretcher 
swinging.  The  steps  taken  must  be  short 
— twenty  inches  ;  the  knees  are  to  be  kept 
bent,  and  the  feet  Ufted  high  off  the  ground. 
Leather  or  canvas  belts  over  the  bearers' 
shoulders  and  around  the  handles  of  the 
poles,  are  efficient  aids  in  carrying.  In  going 
up  a  hiU  the  shorter  bearer,  if  there  is  a 
difference  in  height,  should  go  in  fr'ont,  and 
vice  versa  coming  down.  On  going  up  or 
down  a  slope,  the  aim  is  to  keep  the  patient 
as  nearly  as  possible  on  a  level,  and  this 
may  be  done  to  some  extent  by  either 
bearer  raising  or  lowering  his  end  of  the- 
stretcher  as  occasion  arises. 

Improvised  Stretchers.  —  1.  A  blanket 
and  broom-handles.  —  The  blanket,  rug, 
horse-cloth,  plaid,  &c.,  is  laid  flat  on  the 
floor  or  ground,  and  a  couple  of  broom- 
handles,  pitch-forks,  goal  poles,  rifles,  &c., 
wrapped  up  in  it  one  fr'om  either  side 
until  within  a  foot  of  the  centre  of  the 
blanlcet ;  the  patient  is  then  laid  thereon,, 
and  fom'  bearers  are  at  each  corner  to  grasp 
the  poles  where  they  are  wrapped  in  the 
blanket  with  one  or  both  hands.  Tliis  wiU 
do  for  short  distance  carriage,  but  for  longer 
distances,  say  half  a  mUe,  use  the  following. 

2.  Secm'e  a  stout  loop  at  the  four  corners 
of  a  blanket,  then  double  it  over  so  that  the 
two  loops  at  either  end  are  brought  together, 
then  sUp  one  pole  through  the  loops  on  one 
side,  and  another  within  the  doubling  of  the 
blanket  on  the  other  side. 

3.  A  ship's  hammock  may  be  arranged 
to  be  carried  on  a  single  pole,  and  borne  on 
the  shoulders,  or  two  poles  may  be  utilised 
by  a  little  management. 
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4.  A  couple  of  poles  may  be  kept  apart 
■by  cross  poles  tied  or  nailed  at  either  end, 
and  then  the  bottom  can  be  made  up  of 
straw,  ropes,  belts,  knapsacks,  &c. 

5.  Coats  are  utilised  thus : — Two  long 
poles  or  foiur  rifles  are  required,  the  pairs  of 
rifles  being  lashed  together  at  the  muzzle- 
ends;  the  sleeves  of  the  coat  or  coats  are 
then  turned  outside-in.  The  coat  is  laid 
on  the  groimd,  the  back  of  the  coat  next 
the  gi-ound;  the  two  coats  being  in  line, 
the  rifles  or  poles  are  pushed  through  the 
sleeves,  and  the  coats  buttoned  down  the 
front  in  the  usual  way. 

III.  Caeeiage  by  "Waggon. — An  am- 
bulance waggon  is  a  four-wheeled  vehicle, 
set  on  easy  springs  and  drawn  by  two 
horses.  It  is  capable  of  accormnodatiag 
two  patients  lying  on  stretchers  in  the  body 
of  the  vehicle,  three  more  sitting  on  the 
front  seat,  and  three,  two  patients  and  an 
attendant  on  the  hind  seat — eight  in  all. 
Over  aU  is  a  canvas  covering,  and  on  the 
waggon  are  fitted  a  small  water-tank  and 
various  boxes,  ready  to  convey  stores  on  an 
-emergency.  The  rifles  of  the  men  lying 
down  are  placed  beneath  their  stretchers, 
and  their  kits  in  the  box  beneath  the  drivers' 
seat.  Waggon-stretchers  are  now  essen- 
tially the  same  as  the  field  stretchers,  both 
being  provided  with  wheels.  To  place  the 
stretchers  in  the  waggon  the  bearers  halt 
a  few  paces  off  the  tail  of  the  waggon.  The 
four  bearers  then  seize  the  poles  at  the 
fiides,  as  with  the  blanket-stretcher,  and 
advance  with  a  side  step  until  the  front 
wheels  rest  on  the  floor  of  the  waggon. 
Then  the  stretcher  is  gently  roUed  onwards 
along  the  waggon  floor. 

On  the  bind  seat  are  placed  those  pa- 
tients who  are  unable  to  walk ;  on  the  front 
seat  only  such  patients  as  are  able  to 
walk,  since  it  is  necessary  to  go  up  a  ladder 
to  reach  it. 

IV.  Cacolets  are  folding  chairs,  hooked 
one  on  each  side  of  a  pack  saddle,  carried  by 
a  mule  or  pony.  The  patients  are  necessarily 

■  in  the  sitting  posture,  their  faces  towards 
the  animal's  head.  Patients  suffering  from 
fi-actures  or  severe  injuries  to  the  lower  ex- 
tremities, or  who  are  very  weak,  must  not  be 
put  on  a  cacolet.  The  cacolet  is  loaded  by 
two  bearers  carrying  the  patient  by  a  hand- 
seat,  back  fii-st,  towards  the  chair,  on  to 
which  he  is  raised.  The  feet  are  placed  on 
the  foot-board  and  the  waist-straps  buckled 
to  keep  the  patient  on. 

V.  A  Litter  is  a  light  iron  framework 
couch,  capable  of  being  placed  on  the  side  of 
a  mule  or  pony  for  the  purpose  of  transport- 
ing sick  or  wounded.    A  mule  can  carry 


two  htters.  As  the  mule  stands  higher  in 
front  than  behind,  the  patient  lies  with  his 
head  towards  the  animal's  head.  Foot- 
rails  and  side-rails  are  placed  to  prevent 
the  patient  slipping  backwards,  or  rolling 
over  the  edge.  To  load  a  litter  it  is  laid  on 
the  ground,  the  patient  laid  thereon  by  one 
or  other  of  the  methods  of  placing  a  patient 
on  a  stretcher.  The  litter  is  then  raised 
to  the  animal's  sides,  and  the  apparatus 
hooked,  buckled,  and  belted  thereon.  Litters 
and  cacolets  can  be  folded  into  very  small 
bulk  when  not  in  use. 

VI.  Carriage  by  Eatlway  is  effected 
in : — 

1.  Invalid  carriages.  These  are  simply 
travelling  hospitals,  in  which  the  patients 
are  placed  on  stretchers  in  bunks  instead 
of  on  beds.  They  have  all  lavatory  conve- 
niences and  medical  and  surgical  neces- 
saries. Each  carriage  can  accommodate 
eight  patients  in  two  tiers  on  either  side. 

2.  Second-class  carriage  seats,  being 
cushioned  but  not  partitioned,  are  available 
for  a  couple  of  stretchers.  Two  cross-pieces 
of  wood  are  laid  from  seat  to  seat,  each 
about  a  foot  from  the  door.  The  stretcher 
has  to  be  slightly  tilted  to  get  it  through 
the  door  (1  foot  10  inches  wide).  A  couple 
of  stretchers  can  be  laid  along  the  seats, 
one  on  either  side,  and  space  left  between 
for  the  attendant. 

3.  Goods-waggons  and  cattle-trucks  can 
be  utihsed,  but  each  stretcher  requires  four 
steel  springs  on  which  the  handles  of  the 
stretcher  canbe placed.  Three  stretchers  only 
can  beplaced  on  each  waggon.  The  stretchers 
should  not  touch  the  sides  of  the  waggon. 

Surgical  assistance  in  the  field  is  regu- 
lated thus : — 

I.  Position  of  the  '  fiirst  help  station.' — 
This  is  immediately  in  rear  of  the  fighting 
hne,  and  moves  with  the  combatants.  Here 
only  first  dressings  are  applied,  when  the 
patient  is  carried  on  a  stretcher  to — 

II.  The  second  help  or  '  collecting  sta- 
tion,' 1,000  yards  in  rear,  or  just  out  of 
rifle  range.  Here  the  wounded  are  placed 
in  waggons,  and  the  bearers  are  left  free  to 
retimi.  Only  first  aid  or  hasty  re-adjust- 
ment is  to  be  here  applied,  as  the  patient  is 
hurried  off  to — 

III.  The  third  help,  or  '  dressing  sta- 
tion.' This  is  again  1,000  yards  beliind 
the  coUectrng  station,  or  out  of  the  range 
of  artillery  fire.  Here  the  wounded  are 
sorted,  ticketed,  examined  as  regards  the 
nature  of  their  injuries,  and  such  operations 
as  are  evidently  imperative  are  to  be  done, 
but  this  is  not  the  operating  station.  From 
hence  the  wounded  are  sent  to — 
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rV.  The  fom-th  help,  or  <  field  hospitcal 
station.'  This  should  be  about  four  miles 
to  the  rear  of  the  combatants,  and  here 
the  woimded  are  treated,  amputations  per- 
formed, &c.  as  is  usual  in  an  ordinary  civil 
hospital.  Those  who  can  be  are  sent  as 
soon  as  possible  to — 

V.  The  '  base  hospital,'  at  the  seaside, 
it  may  be,  or  in  some  town  the  base  of  the 
military  operations.        James  Cantlie. 

AMETROPIA.— Any  optical  condi- 
tion of  the  eye,  in  which,  accommodation 
being  suspended,  entering  parallel  rays  are 
not  accurately  focussed  on  the  retina.  The 
term  includes  Myopia,  Hypermetropia, 
and  Astigmatism.  See  Eefeaction,  Errors 
of. 

AMPUTATIONS.  —  General  Con- 
siderations. —  Amputations,  having  for 
their  object  the  removal  of  a  limb  or  por- 
tion of  it,  are  performed,  as  a  rule,  in  cases 
of  severe  external  injury,  gangrene,  morbid 
growths,  many  forms  of  bone  and  joint 
disease,  intractable  ulcers,  maKormation, 
aneurism,  &c.  Ee-amputations  are  recog- 
nised and  performed  on  account  of  certain 
affections  of  the  stump,  such  as  the  conical 
or  '  sugar  loaf '  stump ;  necrosis,  neuro- 
mata, persistent  pain,  large  adventitious 
bursas,  aneurismal  dilatation  of  vessels,  &c. 
See  Stumps,  Affections  of. 

Amputations  have  been  classified  with 
special  reference — (1)  to  the  form  of  flap  ; 

(2)  the  situation  where  the  bone  is  divided ; 

(3)  in  traumatic  cases,  the  time  after  the 
receipt  of  the  injury  that  the  operation  is 
undertaken ;  and  (4)  there  are  pa/rtial  and 
complete  amputations,  as  of  the  foot.  Then 
we  speak  of  amputations  by  circular  or  flap 
methods,  and  of  amputations  in  the  con- 
tinuity or  contiguity,  i.e.  where  the  division 
of  the  tissues  includes  that  of  the  bone  at 
a  point  more  or  less  removed  from  its  ex- 
tremity, or  passes  through  an  articulation. 
Another  classification  (Alcock's)  is  into 
jmman-y,^  intermediary,  and  secondary. 
In  the  primary,  the  operation  is  performed 
immediately  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury 
and  before  there  is  evidence  of  any  febrile 
disturbance.  Secondary  amputations  are 
those  undertaken  at  a  time  more  or  less 
remote  from  the  date  of  the  injm-y,  and 
when  suppuration  as  well  as  other  im- 
favourable  sequelae,  such  as  bone  or  joint 
disease,  have  supervened.  Intermediary 
amputations  are  those  imdertaken  subse- 
quent to  febrOe  excitement,  but  before  the 
occurrence  of  the  other  results  just  men- 
tioned. 


In  the  history  of  amputation  three 
distinct  eras  are  recognised.  In  the  first  of 
these,  operating  sm-geons  made  no  attempt 
to  form  any  kind  of  flaps,  the  limbs  being 
removed  at  times  by  the  knife ;  the  '  Cau- 
terimn  cultellare '  (Hildanus)  ;  the  chisel 
and  maUet  (Scultetus,  Heister) ;  the  pincers 
(GuiUemeau) ;  and  the  guillotine  (Pere 
IBotaUus).  The  main  object  surgeons  had 
in  view  was,  apparently,  not  so  much  to 
obtain  a  shapely  and  useful  stump  as  to 
take  precautions  that  the  patient  did  not 
succumb  to  haemorrhage  dm-ing  the  opera- 
tion. To  prevent  death  from  this  cause 
many  and  various  were  the  devices  had 
recourse  to  ;  such  as  division  of  the  tissuea 
with  red-hot  irons,  plunging  the  stump  into 
boiling  pitch  or  oil,  and  the  application  of 
variously  shaped  cautery-irons  to  the  bleed- 
ing vessels.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
to  learn,  as  we  do,  from  the  writings  of 
Thomas  Gale  (1563),  of  the  dread  people 
had  of  this  method  of  checking  haemorrhage 
by  the  '  terrible  fire,  by  means  whereof 
many  people  perished,'  and  these  opera- 
tions were  not  unnatm-aUy  stigmatised  aa 
the  '  opprobria  of  sm-gery.' 

In  the  second  era,  commencing  towards 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  cu-cular 
method  was  advocated  and  practised.  There 
is  evidence  that  the  merits  of  it  were  ap- 
preciated in  1560  by  Ambrose  Pare,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  introduction 
of  the  ligature  as  a  means  of  arresting 
haemorrhage.  Although  the  circular  method 
is  mentioned  in  the  writings  of  Celsus,  as  is 
also  the  Hgature,  it  was  not  until  1560  that 
the  ligatm'e  obtained  recognition.  The  in- 
troduction of  the  hgature,  and  the  invention, 
a  century  later,  of  the  tourniquet  by  Morel 
(1674),  which  instrvnnent  was  advocated  by 
Petit  (1708),  were  doubtless  main  factors  in 
enabling  surgeons  to  devise  better  methods 
of  amputating  than  those  pre^dously  adopted. 

Several  modes  of  performing  a '  circular  ' 
amputation  are  recognised — for  example, 
those  of  Louis,  Petit,  Mynors,  Alansou, 
O'HaUoran,  Bell,  and  others.  In  the  first 
of  these  the  skin  was  retracted  and  two 
bandages  were  appUed — one  above  and  the 
other  below  the  line  of  incision,  in  order  to 
steady  the  soft  parts,  which  were  divided  by 
a  circular  incision  down  to  the  bone.  Then, 
in  order  to  allow  the  superficial  muscles  to 
retract,  the  operator  removed  the  upper  ban- 
dage, and  the  deeper  muscles  were  divided 
by  a  second  incision,  and  the  bone  was 
divided  on  a  line  with  the  retracted  super- 
ficial layer  at  that  point.  This  Malgaigne 
states  is  '  very  nearly  the  method  described 
by  Celsus,  as  Louis  himself  allows.'  The 
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practice  of  dividing  tlie  slmi  down  to  the 
fascia  in  the  fii'st  instance,  at  a  point  below 
where  the  bone  is  to  be  divided,  retracting 
the  skin  and  subsequently  dividing  the 
muscidar  tissues  down  to  the  bone  on  a 
level  with  the  retracted  skin,  was  introduced 
by  J.  L.  Petit  (1708).  Mynors,  of  Burmmg- 
ham,  went  a  step  farther,  and  dissected 
back  and  reflected  the  skin  to  a  point  on  a 
level  with  the  bone-section.  These  methods 
were  improved  on  by  Alanson  (1782),  who 
introduced  oblique  division  of  the  muscles, 
the  wound  eventually  resembling  '  a  conical 
cavity,  the  apex  of  which  is  the  extremity 
of  the  bone.'  The  parts  thus  divided  he 
states  are  '  obviously  the  best  calculated  to 
prevent  a  sugar-loaf  stump.' 

The  '  triple  incision '  of  B.  Bell,  of 
Edinburgh,  consisted  in  the  primary  divi- 
sion of  skin  and  fascia  ;  secondly,  the  mus- 
cles ;  and  finally,  the  bone.  Mr.  Hey,  of 
Leeds,  and  Desault,  have  also  advocated 
amputations  by  '  triple  '  incision.  Mr.  Hey 
advised  division  of  the  posterior  muscles  at 
a  somewhat  lower  level  than  the  anterior, 
having  regard  to  the  gi-eater  tendency  of 
the  former  to  retract  and  contract. 

Other  modifications  of  the  '  circular ' 
method  have  also  been  proposed,  such  as 
that  in  which  two  semilimar  incisions 
(Syme  and  Listen)  are  made,  one  on  the 
anterior  and  the  other  on  the  posterior 
aspect  of  the  limb,  the  alleged  advantages 
of  which  are  the  greater  facility  afforded 
for  the  reflection  backwards  of  the  flaps. 
Another  modification  is  that  of  Lenoir, 
having  also  for  its  object  the  facilitating  a 
dissection  backwards  of  the  integumental 
flaps.  Having  made  a  circular  incision, 
not  passing  deeper  than  the  fascia,  an  inch 
and  a  half  below  where  the  bone  is  to  be 
divided,  a  vertical  incision  from  this  point 
is  made,  and  the  two  angidar  flaps  can  then 
be  easily  dissected  back,  the  incision  assum- 
ing a  somewhat  oval  form.  The  method 
appears  mainly  applicable  to  amputations 
of  the  leg  below  the  place  of  election,  and 
to  the  lower  third  of  the  forearm. 

The  credit  of  priority  m  the  introduc- 
tion of  flap  amputations  is  due  to  Mr. 
James  Young  of  Plymouth  (1678),  who,  in 
amputations  of  the  leg,  recommended  '  a 
flap  of  the  membranous  flesh  covering  the 
muscles  of  the  calf.'  Subsequently  Verduin 
recommended  a  similar  flap,  but,  instead  of 
cutting  it  from  below  upwards,  he  made  it 
by  transfixion.  Many  have  been  the  forms, 
varieties,  and  modifications  of  the  amputa- 
tion originally  suggested  by  Mr.  Young: 
single  and  double  flaps,  unilateral,  bilateral, 
antero -posterior,  oval,  and  rectangular.  In 


thigh  amputations,  O'HaUoran  first  recom- 
mended the  long  anterior  and  short  posterior 
flap.  This  method,  with  sUght  modifica- 
tions, has  been  practised  and  advocated  by 
B.  Bell,  Listen,  S^diUot,  Fergusson,  and 
Spence. 

Among  the  more  recent  developments 
of  flap  amputation  are  those  of  Garden  and 
Teale,  together  with  the  operation  at  the 
knee  of  Gritti,  and  the  modification  of  it  to 
which  the  writer  has  given  the  name  of 
supra-condyloid.  The  advantages  of  the 
single  flap  method  are  thus  epitomised  by 
Garden : — '  The  facility  afforded  for  ampu- 
tating either  through  the  Imee  or  through 
any  part  of  the  lower  end  of  the  femur, 
thus  proportionately  avoiding  the  shock 
of  higher  amputation,  and  the  risks  of 
exfoliation,  pyasmia,  &c.,  attendant  on 
sawing  through  the  cylinder  of  the  bone ; 
the  simplicity  of  the  whole  proceeding, 
and  small  extent  of  the  wound ;  the 
favom-able  position  of  the  flap  for  di-ess- 
mg,  and  for  the  escape  of  discharge ;  pain- 
lessness and  quietude  of  the  stump,  the 
principal  nerves  being  divided  high  u^j  and 
drawn  out  of  reach  of  pressure  or  exposm-e ; 
the  fitness  of  the  stump  to  stand  and  walk 
upon,  the  bearing  being  broad,  and  the  skin 
employed  being  accustomed  to  bear  the 
weight  of  the  body  in  kneeling ;  the  cica- 
trix being  drawn  clear  of  the  point  of  the 
bone,  out  of  the  reach  of  pressure.' 

Notwithstanding  these  alleged  advan- 
tages, and  the  fact  that  the  operation  was 
approved  of  by  Professor  Syme,  the  writer 
has  known  the  '  surgical  calamity '  of 
sloughing  of  the  flap  to  occur  after  this 
operation,  and  that  in  more  than  one  case. 
This  is  most  likely  to  happen  ia  weakly, 
delicate,  anaemic  subjects,  and  the  operation 
therefore,  in  such  cases,  should  not  be 
lightly  undertaken.  "When  there  is  reason 
to  apprehend  this  accident  supervening,  the 
flap  should  be  made  wider  than  is  recom- 
mended by  Garden.  Thus  the  risk  of  slough- 
ing is  diminished.  It  is  also  to  a  great  ex- 
tent obviated  by  the  modifications  of  Sii'  J. 
Lister  and  Professor  Spence,  in  which  pro- 
cedures the  anterior  flap  consists,  not  merely 
of  integument,  but  also  of  muscular  tissue. 
The  chances  of  the  accident  occm-riug  are, 
however,  more  effectually  avoided  in  the 
percondyloid  amputation  of  Gritti,  or  in  the 
supra-condyloid  modification  of  it,  in  both 
of  which  operations  the  patella  is  included 
in  the  anterior  flap. 

The  flap  amputation  which  besi;  fulfils 
all  the  requirements  needed  is  the  rect- 
angular method  of  the  late  Mr.  Teale,  the 
special  advantages  of  wliich  are  apparent 
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not  merely  in  thigh  amputations,  but  also 
in  those  of  the  leg,  fingers,  arm,  and  fore- 
arm. These  advantages  are  :  the  remote 
danger  of  sloughing  of  the  flaps,  the  abun- 
dant covering  for  the  bone  and  consequent 
diminished  risk  of  the  formation  of  a 
conical  stump ;  the  cicatrix  not  being  on 
the  face  of  the  stump,  but  placed  posteriorly 
and  above  it ;  the  facilities  for  the  escape 
of  fluids  from  the  wound,  rendering  drainage 
almost  imnecessary ;  the  principal  nerves 
and  vessels,  being  in  the  posterior  flap,  are 
not  Uable  to  the  injm-ious  effects  of  pres- 
sm-e ;  and  the  main  vessels  being  in  the 
posterior  flap,  the  operator  can  find  and 
secure  them  with  the  minimum  amount  of 
disturbance  to  the  wound.  It  has  also  been 
claimed  for  this  operation  that  the  stumps 
can  bear  the  weight  of  the  body  better  than 
after  the  ordinary  cu-cular  or  flap  opera- 
tions. This  opinion,  however,  though  the 
probabilities  of  its  accuracy  are  great,  is  one 
which  the  writer  is  not  disposed  to  endorse. 

Two  main  objections  have  been  made 
to  Teale's  operation :  one  is  the  length  of 
time  that  its  performance  occupies,  and 
the  other  that  the  great  length  of  the 
anterior  flap  requires  a  high  division  of  the 
bone.  Although  previously  to  the  dis- 
covery of  ansesthetics  (1846),  the  objection 
to  a  surgical  operation  because  of  the  length 
of  time  it  occupied  would  not  have  been 
groimdless,  that  objection  cannot  now  be 
iu:ged.  Besides  the  advantages  to  the  pa- 
tient obtained  by  ansesthetics,  viz.  the  pre- 
vention of  suffering,  diminution  of  shock, 
and  subsequent  oblivion  of  the  details  of 
the  operation,  must  be  added  those  enjoyed 
by  the  operator — namely,  power  to  act 
with  deUberation,  calmness,  and  freedom 
from  anxiety,  care,  and  hiury;  and  these 
advantages  are  as  great  to  the  operator  as 
those  already  mentioned  are  to  the  patient. 

The  second  objection  to  Teale's  ampu- 
tation is  based  on  the  alleged  necessity  for 
a  higher  bone  division  than  in  other  am- 
putations. There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
by  following  accurately  Mr.  Teale's  direc- 
tions, in  very  many  instances,  both  of  leg 
and  thigh  amputations,  a  low  division  of  the 
osseous  structures  would  be  impracticable. 
This  is  not  of  so  much  consequence  in  am- 
putations of  the  leg,  since  the  lower  third 
of  that  limb  is  not,  as  a  rule,  a  situation 
selected  by  surgeons  for  the  performance  of 
amputation ;  but  in  the  thigh,  the  case  is 
different.  Here  it  is  all-important  to  save 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  bone,  not  only 
with  the  view  of  subsequent  adaptation  of 
mechanical  appliances,  but  also  because  in 
thigh  amputations,  as  Dieffenbach  has  ex- 


pressed it,  '  the  danger  increases  inch  by 
inch.'  To  avoid  a  high  section  of  bone, 
two  modifications  of  Teale's  arnputation 
have  been  proposed  by  Sir  J.  Lister  and 
Mr.  "Wharton.  Having  regard  to  the  for- 
ward position  of  the  bone  among  the 
muscles,  the  posterior  surface  of  it  being 
anterior  to  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the 
Hmb,  Sir  J.  Lister  makes  the  foUov/ing 
proposal : — An  anterior  flap,  two-thirds  of 
the  diameter  of  the  limb,  '  after  being 
marked  out  by  carrying  the  knife  through 
the  skin  and  fat,  should  be  raised  so  as  to 
contain  a  good  deal  of  muscle,'  and  a  pos- 
terior one,  rather  more  than  half  its  length, 
of  rounded  shape,  is  then  made,  the  integu- 
ments of  which  should  be  dissected  up  before 
the  posterior  muscles  are  di\dded,  'in  this 
way  preventing  the  effects  of  undue  con- 
traction.' 

The  high  division  of  bone,  and  extensive 
division  of  muscular  tissue — the  two  alleged 
defects  in  the  rectangular  method — are 
also  got  rid  of  by  the  modification  proposed 
by  Mr.  Wharton : — '  Let  the  measurements 
for  Teale's  amputation  be  accurately  taken 
and  mapped  out ;  but,  instead  of  dividing 
the  bone  at  the  site  directed  by  him,  let  it 
be  sawn  at  the  situation  corresponding  to 
the  inferior  termination  of  his  posterior 
flap,  and  let  the  superior  boundary  of  his 
anterior  flap  be  limited  by  the  same  plane. 
The  saving  of  bone  thus  effected  mil  be  ^ 
considerable,  and  therefore  tend  directly  to 
diminish  the  mortality  of  thigh  amputa- 
tions. According  to  this  method  the  anterior 
flap  wiU.  be  shorter  by  a  fourth  than  Teale's, 
and  there  will  be  no  posterior  flap.' 

But  against  this  modification  it  is  ob- 
jected that  the  cicatrix  is  too  near  the  sm-- 
face  of  the  stump  ;  that  there  is  tension  of 
the  soft  parts  on  the  face  of  the  stump ; 
that  the  covering  is  insufficient ;  that,  owing 
to  retraction  of  the  tissues,  the  posterior 
sm'face  of  the  bone  projects,  and  is  denuded 
of  soft  tissues ;  that  there  is  a  liabUity  of 
the  cicatrix  becoming  adherent  to  the  im- 
mediately subjacent  bone;  and  that  the 
risk  of  pysemia  is  increased.  The  vsTiter's 
experience  would,  however,  imdoubtedly 
tend  to  establish  the  groundlessness  of  most 
of  these  objections ;  but,  though  willing  to 
acknowledge  and  bear  testimony  to  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  results  obtained  by  \\Tiar- 
ton's  modification,  he  fails  to  recognise  the 
alleged  defects  of  the  rectangular  method  as 
originally  recommended  by  Mr.  Teale. 

For  the  circular  and  flap  methods, 
special  advantages  are  claimed.  Among 
those  said  to  belong  to  the  circular  method 
is  diminution  of  shock,  the  area  of  the 
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wound  being  less  in  extent  than  in  '  flap  ' 
operations.  It  has  also  been  claimed  for 
cii-ciilar  amputations  that,  owing  to  the  ves- 
sels being  di\dded  at  right  angles  to  their 
continuity,  the  risk  of  secondary  bajrnor- 
rhage  is  dimiaished,  no  fenestrated  openings 
in  them  being  possible,  a  result  which  may 
occiir  in  flap  amputations,  especially  when 
done  by  transfixion.  Again,  it  is  claimed 
that  the  risks  of  plilebitic  inflammation  are 
diminished,  the  wounds  in  them  being  less 
in  extent  than  when  divided  obliquely,  as 
in  flap  amputations.  And  lastly,  it  is  alleged 
that  the  mortahty  is  less ;  but  the  fore- 
going advantages  appear  to  be  highly  pro- 
blematical. On  the  other  hand  the  advo- 
cates for  flap  amputations  claim  greater 
shapeliness  of  stump,  possibility  of  operat- 
ing with  greater  speed,  diminished  risk  of 
conical  stumps  resulting,  better  covering 
for  the  bone,  and  the  stumps  being  better 
adapted  for  the  subsequent  adjustment  of 
prothetic  mechanical  appUances. 

Previously  to  the  introduction  of  anaes- 
thetics and  Listerian  antiseptic  practice, 
the  main  objections  urged  against  flap  am- 
putations may  not  have  been  altogether 
groimdless,  but  that  they  are  so  now  appears 
to  be  beyond  question,  and  there  is  more- 
over a  general  consensus  of  opinion  among 
operating  surgeons  that,  in  the  majority  of 
cases, '  flap '  amputations  are  to  be  preferred, 
as  giving  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

The  Performance  of  an  Amputation. — 
Before  performing  an  amputation  the  pre- 
cautionary measm-es  to  be  adopted  may  be 
considered.  The  day  previous  to  the  opera- 
tion the  patient's  bowels  should,  if  confined, 
be  acted  on  either  by  an  enema  or  by  some 
mild  but  efficient  aperient.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  operation  the  food  given  should 
be  small  in  quantity,  and  of  the  Hghtest  and 
most  easily  digested  quality.  In  some  of 
the  more  important  amputations,  such  as 
those  of  the  thigh,  at  the  hip,  knee,  or 
shoulder  joints,  the  writer  is  in  the  habit  of 
giving  the  patient  an  antiseptic  (eucalyptol) 
bath,  it  being  desirable  to  render  the  part 
to  be  operated  on  as  completely  aseptic  as 
possible  by  diligent  washing,  and  getting  rid 
of  aU  superfluous  epidermic  accretions  by 
rubbing  with  soap  and  pumice.  The  appli- 
cation of  turpentine  or  ether  to  the  part,  to 
get  rid  of  greasy  matters  on  the  skin,  is 
strongly  to  be  commended,  and  then  swath- 
ing the  limb  in  moistened  carbolised  or 
eucalyptol  gauze.  The  next  point  is  the 
prevention  of  haemorrhage.  The  tourniquet 
of  Petit  and  the  various  modifications  of 
that  instrument  have  been  so  entirely  super- 
seded by  the  introduction  and  employment 
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of  the  so-caUed  Bloodless  Method  op 
EsMAROH,  that  any  detailed  description  of 
the  former  instrviments  and  their  mode  of 
application  is  unnecessary.  But  Esmarch's 
method  is  not  appUcable  in  all  cases — for 
example,  in  cases  of  gangrene,  or  when 
there  is  any  pm-ulent  deposit  or  infiltration. 
In  such  cases  it  would  be  preferable  to 
adopt  the  plan  of  elevation  of  the  limb 
for  some  time  previous  to  the  amputation. 
There  are,  it  has  been  stated,  certain  alleged 
defects  connected  with  Esmarch's  method. 
These  are  the  pain  it  causes  and  the  liability 
to  produce  sloughing  and  paralysis,  especially 
the  latter,  when  applied  to  the  arm.  The 
writer,  after  an  experience  of  ten  years' 
constant  use  of  this  '  bloodless '  method, 
can  bear  testimony  to  having  never  on  any 
occasion  seen  those  accidents  which,  in  the 
practice  of  others,  are  said  to  have  occurred. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  is  not  prepared  to 
endorse  the  views  of  M.  Marduel,  who  in 
his  exhaustive  paper,  states  that  the  arti- 
ficial production  of  a  local  anaemia  not  only 
is  unattended  vnth  the  risks  already  alluded 
to,  but  promotes  rapidity  of  ;mion  and  dimi- 
nishes the  risk  of  traumatic  fever. 

As  regards  paralysis  of  the  arm  follow- 
ing the  application  of  the  elastic  tubing  or 
tom-niquet,  Von  Langenbeck  suggests  that 
for  the  tubing  a  flat  elastic  bandage  be 
substituted.  The  effect  of  this  would  be  to 
diffuse  the  pressirre,  and  in  that  way  dimi- 
nish the  chances  of  any  mishap  occmTing 
from  an  undue  amount  of  pressure  at  one 
point  where  there  was  the  minimum  amoimt 
of  covering  and  protection  to  the  nerves. 
With  the  same  object  Sir  J.  Lister  advo- 
cates preliminary  elevation  of  the  limb,  or 
the  'method  of  position,'  as  being  one  in 
which  an  equal  amount  of  local  anaemia 
is  produced,  with,  at  the  same  time,  an 
immunity  from  the  danger  of  other  acci- 
dents. 

In  certain  amputations,  such  as  those  at 
the  hip  and  shoulder -joints,  other  means 
for  the  prevention  of  haemorrhage  than 
these  are  employed:  in  hip  amputations, 
the  abdominal  clamp  of  Sir  J.  Lister  and 
Mr.  Davy's  rectal  lever;  and  in  disarticula- 
tions at  the  shoulder,  the  method  of  com- 
pression of  the  subclavian  artery  on  the 
first  rib.  These,  however,  will  be  better 
discussed  in  connection  \dth  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  those  procedures.  The  various 
forms  of  forceps  for  seizing  the  vessels  for 
the  purpose  of  applying  a  ligature  are  the 
so-called  'bull-dog,'  Nunneley's,  Liston's, 
and  Von  Langenbeck's  catch-forceps,  and, 
lastly,  Kasberle's,  which  is,  in  the  writer's 
opinion,  superior  to  all  others  hitherto  de- 
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vised.  In  cases  where  the  vessel  do  he 
secured  retracts  greatly,  it  often  happens 
that  the  tenaculum  will  succeed  when  the 
ahove-mentioned  instruments  fail.  For  ex- 
ample, in  amputations  of  the  leg,  the  inter- 
osseous vessels  are  especially  likely  to  give 
trouble  from  this  cause.  In  such  a  case  the' 
tenacidum  wiU  be  found  most  useful.  With 
the  object  of  preventing  this  difficulty  arising 
Su-  G.  Porter  makes  a  practical  suggestion 
— namely,  that  the  inter-osseous  structm'es 
should  be  divided  with  the  catlin  at  a  situa- 
tion a  little  below  the  point  where  the  bones 
are  divided. 

In  what  may  be  termed  the  pre-anti- 
septic  era  siU"geons  had,  and  with  reason, 
a  great  dread  of  phlebitis  being  induced  by 
the  ligature  of  veins,  and  the  practice,  con- 
sequently, was  imiversally  condemned.  The 
introduction,  however,  of  Listerian  anti- 
septic practice  has  effected  a  complete  and 
signal  revolution.  The  witer  is  imable  to 
recall  a  single  instance  in  which  the  liga- 
ture of  a  large  or  small  vein — efficient 
antiseptic  precautions  being  taken — was 
attended  with  any  secondary  trouble  what- 
ever. The  sailor's  '  reef-knot '  is  the  best 
to  employ,  and  both  ends  should  then  be 
cut  short.  For  the  larger  vessels  chromi- 
cised  catgut  of  medium  thickness  is  to  be 
prefeiTcd,  as  its  absorption  takes  a  longer 
time,  but  in  vessels  of  smaller  cahbre  ordi- 
nary carboHsed  catgut  may  be  used. 

The   instruments — amputation  knives 
and  scalpels— for  the  division  of  the  soft 
structm-es  may  here  be  alluded  to.  The 
first-named  instruments  may  he  divided 
into  two  classes— those  rounded  a+.  the  ends 
and  with  strong  thick  straight  backs.  These 
are,  as  a  rule,  used  in  '  circular '  amputa- 
tions.   The  other  class  consists  of  long 
comparatively  slender  blades,  and  pointed 
at  the  extremity.   These  '  catlin '  Imives,  as 
they  are  usually  called,  are  employed  gene-  j 
rally  in  transfixion  flap  methods.  In  certain  | 
amputations,  such  as  Garden's,  Teale's,  and  ; 
the  supra-condyloid  method,  the  use  of  a 
full-sized  scalpel  for  making  the  anterior 
flap  may  be  employed  conveniently,  the 
ordinary  amputation -Imife  bemg  used  for  | 
making  the  posterior  flaps.    Some  surgeons  i 
prefer,  in  order  to  add  a  certain  amount  of 
briUiancy  to  the  operation  and  save  a  few 
mumportant  seconds,  usmg  one  instrument  ' 
throughout ;  but  there  is  no  special  advan- 
tage to  be  gained  by  doing  so.    In  formuig 
a  skin  flap,  as  in  Garden's  operation,  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  keep  the  cutting 
edge  of  the  knife  towards  the  slcin,  as  in  an 
anatomical  dissection.    The  danger  of  doing 
BO  is  the  liability  of  the  flap  to  slough, 


arising  from  the  nutrient  vessels  in  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissues  bemg  divided  dm-ing  the 
operation.  Another  important  practical  point 
to  bear  in  mind  is  the  necessity  for  holding 
the  Imtfe  so  that  the  edges  of  the  skin  shall 
not  be  bevelled,  hut  divided  perijendicularly. 
The  dangers  of  sloughing  vtdll  in  this  way 
be  also  drminished.  On  reaching  the  bone- 
care  should  be  taken  to  divide  the  per- • 
osteum  with  the  knife,  and  not,  as  is  so 
often  done,  with  the  saw.  Neglect  of  this 
is  apt  to  be  followed  by  periostitis  from 
the  tearing  or  laceration  of  the  membrane, 
an  accident  which  in  its  turn  is  followed 
by  necrosis  at  the  extremity  of  the  divided 
bone. 

According  to  Von  Langenbeck,  Trelat, 
and  others,  the  formation  of  periosteal  flaps 
to  cover  the  cut  sm-face  of  the  bone  is  be- 
lieved to  be  attended  -with  advantages. 
These  are  held  to  be  that  the  periosteal 
curtain  covering  the  medullary  canal  acts 
as  a  barrier  against  the  introduction  of 
septic  agencies,  and  diminishes,  conse- 
quently, the  chances  of  the  occiurence  of 
osteo-myeHtis.  It  can  be  done  either  by 
making  a  somewhat  quadrilateral-shaped 
flap  and  letting  it  fall  over  the  cut  surface 
of  the  bone,  or  by  the  method  of  M.  Trelat, 
which  is  to  detach  the  membrane  all  rotmd 
the  bone  for  fully  an  inch  below  the  point 
where  the  bone  has  to  be  divided,  making 
thus  a  sleeve  -  shaped  flap.  The  witer 
fails  to  recognise  the  advantages  of  either 
method. 

The  division  of  the  bone  should  be 
made  by  a  broad-bladed  saw  -with  finely- 
set  teeth.  The  advantage  of  the  broad 
blade  is  that  it  is  much  easier  to  make  a 
plane,  even  section,  and,  in  commencing  it, 
by  placing  the  left  thumb-nail  against  the 
side  of  the  blade,  the  operator  can  steady 
the  instrument  and  prevent  it  getting  out 
of  the  groove  it  makes  in  the  first  instance, 
in  a  manner  hardly  possible  when  any 
narrow-bladed  instrament  is  employed. 
The  operator  should  commence  by  laying 
the  heel  of  the  instrument  on  the  bone, 
drawing  it  towards  him  to  its  full  length, 
and  complete  the  di-vision,  taking  care  to 
avoid  too  rapid  an  action  of  the  instru- 
ment, as  from  the  friction  an  amount  of 
heat  is  generated  which,  it  is  alleged,  may 
injm'iously  aflioct  the  bone.  If  the  edges  of 
the  bone  be  sharp,  and  likely  to  exercise 
an  injurious  effect  on  the  flap,  bone-forceps 
can  be  employed  to  romid  them,  and  thus 
dimmish  the  chances  of  ulceration  fi-om 
pressm-e. 

All  bleeding  vessels  having  been  secirred 
by  carbolised  catgut,  or  other  equally  aseptic 
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sutures,  the  wound  should  then  be  di-ossed. 
See  Antiseptic  Surgery.  The  writer, 
notwithstanding  what  has  been  said  and 
written  to  the  contrary,  ventui'es  to  express 
his  conviction  and  behef  that  rendering 
the  atmosphere  in  which  the  operation  is 
performed  thoroughly  aseptic,  whether  it  be 
done  by  carboUsed  spray  or  other  means, 
is  of  the  fii'st  importance. 

Another  point  in  connection  with  the 
treatment  of  an  amputation  wound,  which 
the  writer  would  emphasize  is  the  desh-a- 
bihty  of  a  free  application  of  a  zinc  chloride 
solution  (30  to  40  grs.  ad  aquae  f^j.)  to  the 
wound,  drainage,  and  taking  care  not  to  close 
the  wound  until  all  oozing  has  ceased  ;  the 
use  of  deep,  as  well  as  superficial,  sutiu'es, 
and  externally  the  dressings  of  gauze  treated 
with  carbohc  acid,  eucalyptol,  or  corrosive 
sublimate ;  or,  again,  wood  wool  or  turf, 
similarly  treated,  the  latter  of  which  dress- 
ings, so  much  employed  of  late  in  Germany, 
give  the  best  results. 

In  the  performance  of  an  amputation, 
the  operator  should  have  at  least  four 
assistants  :  one  to  anaesthetize  the  patient ; 
a  second  to  command  the  htemorrhage  by 
tourniquet,  digital  pressure,  or  elastic  band- 
age ;  a  third  to  retract  the  flaps  and  ligature 
vessels ;  and  a  fom-th  to  hand  the  instru- 
ments and  other  appUances. 

The  principles  which  should  guide  the 
surgeon  in  the  treatment  of  amputations, 
and  of  all  womids,  haA'e  been  clearly  and 
forcibly  indicated  by  Esmarch  in  his  paper 
'Der  Antiseptische  Dauerverband,' read  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  International 
Medical  Congress  at  Copenhagen. 

These  may  be  briefly  summarised  as 
follows : — 

I.  Making  the  wound  as  thoroughly  cby 
as  possible  by  a  complete  arrest  of  aU 
haemorrhage. 

II.  By  the  introduction  of  deep  sutures 
and  elastic  pressure  externally,  preventing 
cavities  or  open  spaces  existing  within  the 
flaps. 

III.  Giving  free  exit  to  aU  wound- 
eecretion. 

rV.  Maintaining,  by  the  most  careful 
precautions,  a  thoroughly  aseptic  condition 
of  the  wound,  and  of  everything  in  close 
proxunity  directly  or  indirectly  connected 
with  it. 

V.  Employing  a  dressing  by  which 
moderate  pressure  on  the  flaps  can  be  made, 
and  which  can  readily  absorb  all  wound- 
secretion. 

VI.  Giving  rest  and  fixation  {Immo- 
bilisirung)  to  the  part  operated  on. 

William  Stokes. 


AMtJSSAT'S    OPERATION,  See 

COLOTOMY. 

AMYGDALITIS.     See  Tonsils. 

AMYLOID  DISEASE.    See  Albu- 

MiNoiD  Degeneration. 

ANESTHESIA.— The  loss  of  sensa- 
tion or  of  the  sense  of  touch,  whether  from 
disease  or  injury :  hence  local  aneesthesia. 
The  term  '  general  anaesthesia '  is  usually 
applied  to  the  state  of  unconsciousness  pro- 
duced by  the  administration  of  certain  drugs 
known  as  anaesthetics. 

ANAESTHETICS.— Agents  used  for  the 
suspension  of  sensation,  and  thus  for  the 
prevention  of  pain. 

The  chief  use  of  anaesthetics  in  surgery 
is  for  the  aboUtion  of  pain  during  opera- 
tions ;  but  some  anaesthetics  are  also  used 
for  preventing  reflex  movements  and  for 
producing  muscular  relaxation,  and  are 
thus  valuable  aids  to  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment. 

Anaesthetics  are  either  local — i.e.  acting 
only  upon  the  part  to  which  they  are  ap- 
phed  ;  or  general— i.e.  rendering  the  person 
subjected  to  their  influence  entirely  insen- 
sible. 

Local  aneesthesia  is  usually  produced 
by  the  application  of  cold  to  the  surface, 
whereby  the  part  is  sufficiently  benumbed 
to  admit  of  superficial  operations  of  short 
dmration  being  endured  without  pain.  The 
most  convenient  method  of  freezing  a  part 
for  operation  is  to  direct  upon  it  a  finely 
divided  spray  of  anhydrous  ether.  A  por- 
table spray-producer,  which  can  be  easily 
worked  by  the  hand,  is  sold  by  the  instru- 
ment-makers, and  this  being  fitted  to  a  small 
bottle  containing  the  ether,  a  fine  spray 
should  be  projected  upon  the  part  from  a 
distance  of  about  six  inches,  and  vidth  just 
sufficient  rapidity  to  keep  up  a  constant 
evaporation.  The  sm-face  to  be  frozen 
should  be  dry,  and  the  spray  should  be 
apphed  imtil  the  skin  assumes  a  dead 
white  colour,  when  it  may  be  incised  without 
pain. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  vapour 
of  ether  is  highly  inflammable,  so  that  the 
spray  must  not  be  used  in  conjimction  with 
the  actual  cautery  or  in  the  neighbom-hood 
of  improtected  lights. 

A  similar  degi'ee  of  local  anaesthesia  may 
be  produced  by  the  use  of  a  mixtm-e  of 
equal  parts  of  pounded  ice  and  common 
salt,  which  should  be  enclosed  in  a  muslin 
bag,  and_  kept  upon  the  skin  imtil  the 
characteristic  pallor  is  observed,  which  is 
usually  in  about  five  mmutes. 
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This  method  can  be  applied  to  a  some- 
what lai'ger  surface  than  the  ether-spray, 
but  in  either  case  the  insensibility  is  but 
skin-deep,  and  lasts  only  a  minute  or  two. 
This,  however,  is  sufficient  for  a  variety  of 
small  operations,  such  as  opening  an  abscess, 
fiUtting  up  a  sinus,  or  cutting  oif  a  pile ;  and, 
seeing  that  the  chief  pain  of  many  more 
serious  operations  depends  upon  the  incision 
through  the  skin,  much  suffering  may  be 
prevented  by  inducing  local  anaesthesia  in 
cases  in  which,  for  any  reason,  the  induction 
of  general  ansesthesia  is  imdesirable.  No 
harm  results  from  such  freezing,  and  the 
only  inconvenience  of  the  process  is  the 
toughness  of  the  frozen  tissues,  which  ren- 
ders them  more  resistant  to  incision  or 
dissection. 

For  producing  anaesthesia  of  mucous 
surfaces,  e.g.  that  of  the  eye  or  throat,  the 
local  apphcation  of  a  solution  of  muriate 
of  cocaine  has  recently  been  used.  A  watery 
solution  of  2  to  4  per  cent,  is  suitable  for 
use  in  operations  upon  the  eye.  A  drop  or 
two  is  appHed  to  the  inner  surface  of  the 
lids  three  times  at  intervals  of  two  minutes ; 
in  six  or  seven  minutes  the  conjunctiva  is 
sufficiently  insensitive  to  allow  of  opera- 
tions, such  as  that  for  squint  or  extraction 
of  cataract,  to  be  performed  with  little  or 
no  pain.  Stronger  solutions,  as  e.g.  20  per 
cent.,  may  be  used  for  painting  over  the 
laryngeal  or  other  mucous  sm-faces,  very 
decided  temporary  anaesthesia  being  thus 
produced. 

General  ancesthesia  is  obtained  by  the 
inhalation  of  certain  vapours,  which  have 
the  effect  of  producing  insensilDiLity  without 
interfering  with  the  essential  vital  functions. 

The  anaesthetics  in  common  use  are 
ether,  chloroform,  and  nitrous  oxide  gas. 

These  differ  materially  both  in  their 
effects  and  in  the  mode  of  administration, 
BO  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  describe  them 
separately,  but  there  are  some  general  prin- 
ciples which  should  be  borne  in  mind  in 
the  administration  of  aU  anaesthetics. 

In  the  first  place  there  should  be  no 
impediment  to  free  respiration,  so  that  aU 
tight  clothing  should  be  avoided,  and  the 
stomach  should  be  empty.  "Whenever  pos- 
sible, the  patient  should  be  recumbent,  and 
in  an.  unrestrained  and  easy  postm-e.  Arti- 
ficial teeth  should  be  removed  from  the 
mouth,  lest  they  become  loose  or  displaced 
during  insensibility.  It  is  weU  also  for  the 
bladder  to  be  emptied,  since  involuntary 
micturition  is  apt  to  occur. 

The  early  moiTiing,  before  breakfast,  is 
as  a  rule  the  best  time  for  taking  anaes- 
thetics, because  abstinence  from  food  is 


borne  during  sleep  without  inconvenience ; 
and  the  rest  of  the  night  conduces  to  equa- 
nimity and  calmness.  The  amount  of  an 
anaesthetic  reqxiired  to  produce  insensibility 
is  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  blood  in 
the  person  to  whom  it  is  administered.  So 
that  young  children  and  anaemic  persons 
require  a  proportionately  smaller  quantity 
than  the  full-grown  and  plethoric.  Those 
addicted  to  alcohol  or  to  much  smoking 
take,  as  a  rule,  a  large  quantity  of  ether  or 
chloroform;  they  usually  struggle  much, 
and  are  not  good  subjects  for  anaesthetics. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  anaesthetic 
should  be  given  by  some  one  not  concerned 
vsdth  the  operation  to  be  performed,  so  that 
his  whole  attention  may  be  devoted  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  proper  degree  of  insen- 
sibihty,  and  to  the  cai-eful  observation  of 
the  condition  of  the  patient. 

Ether. — This  is  at  the  present  time  the 
most  generally  used  anaesthetic  for  opera- 
tions of  any  considerable  duration.  It  was 
the  first  anaesthetic  systematically  used  for 
surgical  pm'poses.  But  soon  after  the  dis- 
covery of  the  method  of  so  using  it,  and 
when  the  whole  subject  of  artificially  pro- 
ducing anaesthesia  was  in  its  infancy,  chlo- 
roform was  introduced  and  recommended 
by  Sir  James  Simpson,  as  a  more  potent 
and  convenient  agent,  and  so,  in  Europe, 
ether  for  a  time  fell  into  disuse.  In  America, 
however,  where  it  was  first  used,  ether  con- 
tinued to  be  generally  employed,  and  during 
the  last  ten  years  it  has,  in  England,  to  a 
great  extent  taken  the  place  of  chloroform, 
on  accoimt  of  the  general  behef  entertained 
of  its  gi'eater  safety.  The  greater  safety  of 
ether  as  compared  with  chloroform  depends 
upon  its  stimulant  effect  upon  the  action  of 
the  heart. 

The  chief  danger  of  chloroform  is  the 
possibility  of  its  producing  a  sudden  failure 
of  the  heart's  action,  and  tliis  danger  does 
not  pertain  to  ether.  Ether,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  a  stimulant  to  the  heart,  and  durmg 
inhalation  of  its  vapour  the  pressure  in  the 
vessels  is  maintained,  imtil  there  has  been 
a  manifest  failure  of  the  breathing. 

This  difference  between  the  two  drugs 
is  of  very  great  importance,  because  the 
failure  of  respu-ation,  whilst  the  circulation 
is  maintained,  is  a  danger  from  which  the 
patient  may  usually  be  recovered  ;  but  any 
considerable  failiure  of  the  circulation  in- 
volves the  gravest  peril. 

Moreover,  cardiac  syncope  is  apt  to 
occur  with  great  suddenness,  so  that  the 
absence  of  warning  allows  but  little  op- 
portunity for  averting  the  danger ;  whereas 
respii'atory  failure  almost  alwaj's  takes  place 
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gradually,  so  that  careful  observation  will 
generally  lead  to  its  recognition  while  it  is 
still  remediable. 

Nevertheless,  death  has  been  known  to 
result  from  the  sudden  failure  of  respiration, 
owing  to  the  occurrence  of  an  epileptiform 
spasm  of  the  respiratory  muscles,  whereby 
the  chest  is  fixed  in  the  position  of  expira- 
tion. This  is  the  only  death  from  ether 
which  the  writer  has  witnessed  during  a 
large  experience  of  its  administration,  both 
by  himself  and  others;  and  unhappily 
nothing  that  was  discovered,  either  at  the 
time  or  at  the  post-mortem  examination, 
gave  any  clue  as  to  how  the  fatality  could 
have  been  avoided. 

Such  cases  are  no  doubt  extremely  rare, 
but  they  teach  us  that  it  cannot  be  rightly 
said  that  any  anaesthetic  is  entirely  free 
from  danger.  We  can  scarcely  expect  to 
render  a  person  proformdly  insensible  with- 
out incmring  some  risk.  This  risk  is  cer- 
tainly very  small  in  the  case  of  ether ;  but 
it  is  sufficient  to  point  to  the  necessity  of 
carefully  watching  the  condition  of  every- 
one placed  under  the  influence  of  an  anaes- 
thetic, and  to  deter  the  wise  from  the  use 
of  even  the  safest  of  these  potent  agents 
without  due  consideration  and  necessity. 

In  the  administration  of  ether  vapour 
for  producing  anaesthesia  the  chief  precau- 
tions necessary  to  be  observed  are  these : — 

1.  That  kind  of  ether  should  be  used 
which  is  fittest  for  the  purpose  of  inhalation; 
and  this  is  the  piu-e  anhydrous  washed  ether, 
of  specific  gravity  '720,  free  from  alcohol 
and  water.  Methylated  ether  of  sp.  gr.  'VSS 
answers  perfectly  well,  however,  and  it  is 
much  cheaper  and  less  volatile.  The  com- 
poimds  sold  as  '  ether  for  local  anaesthesia ' 
are  not  suitable  for  inhalation. 

2.  The  ether  should  be  given  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  inhalation  may  be  com- 
menced with  a  very  weak  vapour,  which, 
after  a  few  inspirations,  can  be  rapidly  in- 
creased in  strength.  If  we  begin  with  too 
powerful  a  vapour  the  air-passages  are  in- 
tolerant of  it,  and  the  patient  resists  the 
inhalation;  but,  after  a  few  moments'  in- 
halation of  a  diluted  vapour,  its  strength  can 
be  increased  without  inconvenience,  and  the 
patient  rapidly  brought  under  its  influence. 

3.  Stimulants  should  not  be  adminis- 
tered before  the  inhalation.  Ether  is  itself 
a  stimulant,  and  can  be  safely  given  in  cases 
where  there  is  great  depression  or  shock, 
but  it  is  undesirable  to  have  alcohol  in  the 
stomach  when  ether  is  being  inhaled. 

4.  Whatever  danger  may  belong  to  ether 
has  relation  to  the  respiratory  function ;  the 
breathing  should,  therefore,  be  watched,  and, 


should  any  embarrassment  of  this  function 
arise,  the  inhalation  should  be  stopped  until 
the  breathing  is  properly  re-established. 
It  is  desii'able  so  to  place  the  head  of  the 
patient  that  the  saliva  (the  secretion  of 
which,  as  well  as  of  the  other  glands  of  the 
mouth,  is  increased  by  the  ether)  may  nm 
out  of  the  corner  of  the  mouth  rather  than 
into  the  trachea. 

Let  it,  above  aU,  be  remembered  that,  if 
anyserious  impedimentto  respiration  occurs, 
the  remedy  which  is,  beyond  aU  comparison 
with  others,  the  most  potent,  is  artificial 
respiration.  The  greatest  care  should  of 
com-se  be  taken  to  ensure  the  absence  of 
any  mechanical  obstruction  to  the  free  in- 
gress of  air  to  the  lungs.  The  tongue  should 
be  pulled  forcibly  forwards  and  the  finger 
passed  to  the  back  of  the  mouth,  to  ascer- 
tain that  the  passage  is  clear.  But  no  time 
should  be  wasted  in  setting  batteries  to  work, 
administering  stimulants,  or  endeavouring 
to  excite  reflex  movements.  The  important 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  at  once  commence 
artificial  respiration,  and,  should  aii-  not 
then  pass  through  the  glottis,  the  windpipe 
should  be  opened  without  delay.  Slighter 
disturbances  of  respiration  may  often  be 
overcome  by  simply  throwing  back  the 
head  into  the  position  of  extension,  and  tilt- 
ing forwards  the  chin.  In  other  cases  a 
little  sticky  mucus  requires  to  be  swept 
out  of  the  back  of  the  mouth  with  a  sponge 
or  towel.  More  serious  obstruction  may 
arise  from  vomited  food  lodging  in  the 
pharynx.  It  is  always  well,  therefore,  to 
have  at  hand  a  strong  pair  of  flat-bladed 
forceps,  with  which  the  jaws  can  be  opened 
and  the  tongue  drawn  forward,  or  any 
obstructing  material  seized. 

In  the  absence  of  any  special  apparatus, 
ether  may  be  easily  administered  by  folding 
a  towel  into  the  form  of  a  cone,  into  the  apex 
of  which  is  thrust  a  small  sponge  wrung  out 
of  hot  water;  about  half-an-ounce  of  ether  ia 
poured  on  to  the  sponge  and  inner  surface 
of  the  towel,  which  is  then  held  over  the 
patient's  nose  and  mouth  in  such  a  way 
that  (after  the  first  minute,  during  which 
air  is  fi'eely  admitted)  he  breathes  an 
atmosphere  heavily  charged  with  ether 
vapour,  no  more  air  being  allowed  to  enter 
than  can  be  drawn  in  through  the  apex  of 
the  cone  or  beneath  the  edge  of  the  towel 
held  fii-mly  over  the  face.  A  fresh  supply 
of  ether  must  be  firequently  poured  on  to 
the  sponge,  for  it  evaporates  quickly,  but 
in  this  way  insensibility  can  be  produced  in 
four  or  five  minutes. 

This,  however,  though  an  easily  avail- 
able method,  is  wasteful  and  disagreeable, 
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for  the  ether  is  apt  to  ran  on  to  the  patient's 
face,  and  much  also  escapes  into  the  room. 
It  is  convenient,  therefore,  to  use  some  one 
of  the  special  forms  of  apparatus  invented 
for  the  pm-pose. 

A  very  simple  one,  introduced  by  the 
■writer  when  he  first  advocated  the  use  of 
ether,  is  a  cone  of  thick  felt  covered  with 
silk,  between  which  and  the  felt  is  a  layer 
of  mackintosh  cloth.  The  lower  border  of 
the  felt  is  tmrned  in  to  the  extent  of  an  inch, 
so  as  to  make  a  thick  soft  edge  to  fit  over 
the  face,  and  to  prevent  the  ether  running 
on  to  the  skin.  The  cone  should  be  about 
eight  inches  high  and  its  base  four  inches 
in  diameter,  and  in  its  upper  end  should  be 
placed  a  small  soft  sponge.  Such  cones  can 
be  made  by  anyone,  are  easily  washed,  and 
are  very  portable. 

Improvements  on  these  can,  however, 
be  obtained  of  the  instrument-makers,  of 
which  the  best  are  those  invented  by  Mr. 
J.  H.  Morgan  and  the  late  Mr.  Clover.  Mr. 
Morgan's  consists  of  a  double  cone,  with 
valves  so  arranged  that  the  expired  air 
passes  between  the  cones,  and  is  carried  to 
the  floor  by  a  tube.  Mr.  Clover's  inhaler 
has  an  india-rabber  bag  communicating  with 
the  face-piece,  and  so  connected  with  a  vessel 
containing  ether  that  the  patient  can  be  made 
to  breathe,  first  the  air  in  the  bag,  and  then, 
gi-aduaUy,  airpassed  through  the  ether  vessel, 
the  strength  of  the  vapoiu*  being  modified  by 
the  amount  of  air  passed  through  the  ether. 

The  pleasantest  and  most  rapid  plan  is 
to  give  first  nitrous  oxide  gas  to  the  stage  of 
insensibility,  and  then  to  keep  up  the  anaes- 
thesia by  ether.  Mr.  Clover  invented  an 
apparatus  in  which,  by  the  turn  of  a  valve, 
the  vapour  inhaled  could  be  changed  from 
laughing-gas  to  ether.  The  disadvantage 
of  this  method  is  the  greater  venous  con- 
gestion which  is  thus  produced. 

The  first  effect  of  the  inhalation  of 
ether  is  a  sensation  of  tingling  and  warmth 
throughout  the  body ;  the  vapom-  is  at  first 
disagreeably  pungent,  and  may  excite  cough; 
the  air-passages,  however,  soon  become  ac- 
customed to  it,  and  the  patient  then  breathes 
more  deeply;  after  about  two  minutes  sensa- 
tion is  much  diminished  and  consciousness 
becomes  clouded ;  then  there  often  ensues 
a  short  period  of  struggling,  wliich  is  suc- 
ceeded by  a  gi-adual  relaxation  of  the  muscles 
and  a  condition  of  complete  insensibility. 
When  this  is  reached  the  eyeUd  may  bo 
raised  and  the  conjunctiva  touched  with  the 
finger  without  producing  any  movement  of 
'the  lid.  This,  therefore,  is  a  convenient  test 
of  the  proper  degree  of  antesthesia  having 
been  attained. 


Recovei-y  from  ether  is  sometimes  cha- 
racterised by  a  somewhat  noisy  or  talkative 
stage  of  intoxication.  It  is  well,  therefore, 
to  cover  the  eyes  and  encom-age  sleep.  The 
taste  of  the  ether  is  best  got  rid  of  by 
washing  the  mouth  with  warm  water,  in 
a  tumbler  of  which  a  teaspoonftd  of  eau  de 
Cologne  has  been  mixed. 

Chloroform  is  doubtless  a  most  con- 
venient ansesthetic,  and,  in  careful  hands 
and  with  due  precautions,  may  be  given 
with  very  little  danger.  But  it  has  the 
very  great  disadvantage  that  if  given  in  too 
concentrated  a  vapour  it  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a  dangerous  depression,  or  even  a 
sudden  arrest  of  the  heart's  action ;  a  con- 
dition fi'om  which  recovery  is  seldom  pos- 
sible, and  wliich  is  responsible  for  the  ma- 
jority of  the  deaths  that  have  occurred 
from  chloroform  inhalation.  It  would  seem, 
moreover,  that  some  persons  are  pecuharly 
susceptible  to  the  action  of  chloroform  upon 
the  heart,  so  that  to  these  even  a  small 
dose  of  the  vapom-  may  be  dangerous.  It 
is  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  therefore,  that 
chloroform  should  only  be  used  in  cases 
to  which,  for  some  reason,-  ether  is  in- 
applicable. 

For  instance,  the  operation  for  cleft 
palate  is  much  more  conveniently  per- 
formed under  the  influence  of  chloroform 
than  of  ether,  because  of  the  increased 
secretion  of  saliva  and  mucus  which  ether 
gives  rise  to,  and  the  greater  facility  with 
which  chloroform  can  be  re-administered 
during  the  progress  of  the  operation.  Again 
the  inflammable  nature  of  ether  vapour 
renders  it  under  some  circumstances  in- 
admissible. 

The  chief  care,  then,  in  administering 
chloroform  should  be  the  avoidance  of  too 
concentrated  a  vapoiu-,  that  is  to  say,  of 
more  than  four  per  cent. ;  and  this  is 
to  be  attained  either  by  using  a  vapour  of 
measm-ed  strength,  or  by  insurmg  the  free 
access  of  air  with  the  evaporated  chloro- 
form. By  Clover's  apparatus  a  mixtiure  of 
chloroform  and  air  is  inhaled  from  a  bag 
containing  thirty-thi-ee  muiiins  of  chloro- 
form to  each  thousand  cubic  inches  of  air, 
so  that  a  vapoiu:  of  kno^vn  and  uniform 
strength  is  administered.  A  simpler,  thougli 
of  com-se  less  exact,  method  is  to  pom-  a 
di-achm  of  chloroform  upon  a  folded  towel  or 
handlterchief  which  is  held  over  the  patient's 
face  loosely  enough  to  allow  air  freely  to 
mix  with  the  evaporated  chloroform.  The 
patient  should  be  brought  gi-adually  imder 
the  influence  of  the  di-ug,  by  holding  the 
cloth  three  or  fom*  inches  from  the  face  to 
begin  with,  and  after  a  dozen  inspu-ations, 
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bringing  it  more  closely  over  the  month  and 
nose.  Twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  chloroform 
ai-e  to  be  added  fi-om  time  to  time  as  it 
evaporates. 

Insensibility  is  produced  in  about  five 
miQutes,  the  same  stages  being  passed 
through  as  with  ether.  The  pulse  and  re- 
spiration should  be  watched,  and  on  any 
failmre  of  the  pulse  or  obstruction  of  the 
respiration  occmTiug,  the  chin  shoiild  be 
tl^ro^vn  back  and  the  tongue  pulled  forcibly 
forwards.  Should  this  not  sufiice'  for  re- 
covery, ai-tificial  resph*ation  should  be  at 
once  resorted  to.  Especial  care  should  be 
talien  when  the  patient  is  struggling,  lest, 
by  a  very  deep  insphation  and  subsequent 
closme  of  the  glottis,  too  much  chloroform 
is  suddenly  absorbed  into  the  blood. 

Troublesome  nausea  and  vomiting  oc- 
casionally occur  after  taking  chloroform, 
and  less  frequently,  after  ether.  The  best 
remedies  are  fi-ee  ventilation  of  the  room, 
maintenance  of  the  recumbent  postiure,  ab- 
stinence from  food,  iced  water  in  teaspoonftd 
doses. 

'  Nitrous  Oxide  Gas. — This  is  an  admirable 
anassthetic  for  operations  not  lasting  more 
than  two  or  three  minutes.  It  is  very  safe, 
not  disagreeable,  and  is  seldom  followed  by 
any  discomfort. 

It  requires  for  its  administration  a 
special  apparatus.  This  consists  of  an  iron 
bottle  containing  the  gas  condensed  into  a 
liquid.  An  india-rubber  tube  is  connected 
with  the  bottle,  and  by  opening  the  com- 
munication, the  gas  escapes  from  the 
bottle  into  an  elastic  bag,  from  whence 
another  tube  conveys  it  to  a  face-piece 
through  which  it  is  inhaled.  It  is  essential 
that  the  gas  should  be  given  pm-e  and  with- 
out the  admixture  of  air,  for  such  a  mixtm-e 
produces  the  exciting  and  intoxicating  effects 
which  gave  it  the  name  of  '  laughing  gas.' 
The  margin  of  the  face-piece  must  there- 
fore be  enclosed  by  an  air-cushion,  to  ensure 
its  fitting  so  accurately  to  the  face  that  no 
air  can  enter. 

The  bag  being  fiUed  with  gas,  the 
face-piece  must  be  apphed  and  pressed 
firmly  to  the  sides  of  the  nose  and  round 
the  mouth ;  the  patient  is  then  directed  to 
close  the  eyes  and  to  take  slow  deep  in- 
spirations, the  communication  with  the  gas- 
bag bcmg  at  first  closed.  Immediately  after 
the  first  complete  expu-ation  the  gas  should 
be  tirnied  on  to  the  face-piece,  and  thus,  the 
lungs  bemg  emptied,  a  full  dose  of  gas  is  at 
once  inhaled,  a  gentle  stream  of  gas  being 
allowed  to  flow  into  the  bag,  so  that  re- 
spiration is  carried  on  without  effort.  In 
about  a  minute  the  patient  is  insensible ;  the 


blood  is  darkened,  the  sm-face  becomes  ex- 
tremely Uvid,  the  breathing  stertorous,  and 
slight  convulsive  movements  occm-;  the  eye- 
lids are  insensitive  and  the  pupils  dilated. 
The  gas  must  now  be  removed  and  the 
ojoeration  at  once  proceeded  with. 

As  soon  as  the  gas  is  withdrawn,  re- 
covery begins,  and  at  the  end  of  two  or 
three  minutes  the  patient  is  quite  himself 
again.  If  necessary,  however,  insensibility 
may  be  prolonged  by  removing  the  face- 
piece,  admitting  air  for  two  inspirations 
and  then  again  giving  the  gas,  repeating 
such  intermission  from  time  to  time  when 
the  breathing  becomes  stertorous.  This 
should  only  be  done,  however,  on  emergency, 
for  if  longer  anaesthesia  is  required  it  is 
better  to  supplement  the  gas  with  ether. 
Moreover  the  gas  cannot  be  depended  upon 
for  producing  perfect  quietude ;  there  are 
almost  always  sHght  jerky  movements,  and 
young  people  often  pass  into  a  condition  of 
complete  opisthotonos  when  deeply  under 
its  influence. 

For  operations  upon  the  mouth,  such  as 
the  extraction  of  teeth,  it  is  necessary  to 
prop  open  the  jaws  by  a  wedge  fixed  be- 
tween the  upper  and  lower  teeth,  before  the 
inhalation  of  gas  is  commenced  ;  otherwise 
the  jaws  would  become  tightly  closed  and 
access  to  the  back  of  the  mouth  be  pre- 
vented. Ordinarily,  no  disagreeable  effects 
follow  the  inhalation,  although  vomitmg  is 
occasionally  produced  in  pregnant  women. 
Abstinence  from  food  is  of  less  consequence 
before  inhaling  gas  than  when  other  anaes- 
thetics are  to  be  taken,  yet  it  is  prefer- 
able that  the  stomach  be  empty,  so  that 
respiration  may  be  as  deep  as  possible. 
To  take  alcohol  before  inhaling  the  gas  is 
dangerous. 

Should  faintness  ensue,  or  any  delay  in 
recovery  occur,  the  patient  should  be  placed 
recumbent,  and  artificial  respiration  per- 
formed. 

Other  anccsthetic  com/pounds  have  oc- 
casionally been  used,  which  are  mostly  of 
unstable  composition  and  less  reliable  than 
those  above  mentioned. 

Bichloride  of  Methylene  is  a  compoimd 
of  chloroform  which  has  been  a  good  deal 
used  in  ophthalmic  surgery,  and  hy  Sir 
Spencer  Wells  for  ovariotomy  and  other 
abdominal  operations.  Very  similar  to  this 
is  a  mixtm'e  of  one  part  of  alcohol,  two 
of  chloroform,  and  three  of  ether,  which 
has  been  by  some  recommended.  The  in- 
stabiHty  of  these  compomids  is  objectionable, 
and  they  appear  to  possess  no  advantage 
over  the  other  a,na;stlietics  described  in  this 
article.  J.  Warrington  Haward. 
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ANALGESIA. —The  loss  of  the  sensa- 
tion of  local  pain. 

ANTAPHRODISIA.    See  Impotence. 

ANCHYLOSIS.    See  Ankylosis. 

ANEURISM  may  be  defined  as  a  pul- 
sating tumour  in  direct  communication  with 
an  artery,  since  that  is  its  condition  when 
it  comes  before  the  sm-geon  for  treatment, 
although  under  certain  conditions  an  aneur- 
ism does  not  pulsate.  The  existence  of  an 
aneurism,  apart  from  a  wound  of  the  vessel 
with  which  it  is  connected,  presupposes 
disease  of  the  arterial  coats  {see  Arteries, 
Diseases  of) ;  for  a  healthy  artery  would  not 
admit  of  dilatation  sufficient  to  form  a  sac, 
nor  would  it  give  way  under  any  reasonable 
exertion  on  the  part  of  the  patient.  Given  a 
diseased  condition  of  the  arterial  coats,  they 
may  yield  spontaneously  to  the  pressure  of 
the  blood  impelled  forcibly  against  them,  as 
in  the  transverse  portion  of  the  arch  of  the 
aorta ;  or  may  be  stretched  and  weakened 
by  the  constant  movement  of  a  neighbour- 
ing joint,  as  in  the  case  of  the  popliteal 
artery.  In  the  great  majority  of  aneurisms, 
however,  there  is  a  distinct  starting-point 
of  the  disease  connected  with  some  strain 
or  over-exertion,  during  which  the  patient 
is  conscious  of  a  crack  or  giving  way  of 
tissue,  in  the  region  where  an  aneurism 
subsequently  shows  itself. 

The  division  of  aneurisms  into  '  true ' 
and  '  false  '  is  somewhat  comphcated  by  the 
different  views  held  as  to  the  use  of  those 
temis.  The  existence  of  any  aneurism,  in 
the  walls  of  which  aU  the  coats  of  the 
artery  are  to  be  found  is  very  doubtful,  and 
for  aU  practical  purposes  a  '  true  '  aneurism 
may  be  defined  as  one  in  which  .the  blood 
is  contained  within  the  arterial  walls,  how- 
ever thin  they  may  be ;  while  a  '  false ' 
aneui-ism  has  its  walls  formed  by  conden- 
sation of  the  tissues  surrounding  the  artery, 
and  is  therefore  for  the  most  part  traumatic. 

Aneurisms  are  rarely  fusiform  or  formed 
by  dilatation  of  the  whole  circumference  of 
an  artery,  but  are  in  the  great  majority  of 
instances_  sacculated,  there  being  a'  distinct 
pouch  arising  from  one  side  of  the  artery 
having  an  aperture  of  communication  with 
the  interior  of  the  vessel.  It  is  by  the  gra- 
dual fomiation  of  this  sac  that  the  charac- 
teristic symptoms  of  aneurism  are  produced; 
and  a  fatal  result  is  commonly  due  to  rup- 
ture of  the  sac,  either  externally  or  inter- 
nally, or  to  pressure  upon  vital  parts  by  the 
increasing  size  of  the  tumour.  Occasionally, 
in  the  case  of  the  aorta,  the  coats  of  which 


are  especially  hable  to  atheroma,  the  blood 
finds  its  way  between  the  middle  and  ex- 
ternal coats  of  the  vessel,  spUtting  them 
asunder  for  some  distance,  and  forming  an 
elongated  pouch  or  dissecting  aneurism, 
which  may  or  may  not  have  a  second  com- 
mmiication  with  the  interior  of  the  artery. 

As  the  result  of  a  wound,  or  more  rarely 
spontaneously,  an  aneurismal  sac  may  form 
between  an  artery  and  a  vein,  forming  an 
Arterio-Venous  Aneurism. 

GoMses. — From  what  has  been  said  it 
is  obvious  that  the  causes  of  aneurism  are 
divisible  into  predisposing  and  active.  Con- 
ditions of  the  system  tending  to  arterial 
disease  must  conduce  to  anem-ism,  and 
foremost  amongst  these  may  be  placed  in- 
temperance and  syphilis.  The  imdoubtedly 
greater  liability  of  men  over  women  to 
suffer  from  anem-ism  is  partly  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  greater  prevalence  of  chronic 
intemperance  and  of  constitutional  syphilis 
among  the  former ;  and  partly  by  the  gi-eater 
physical  exertion  which  the  male  sex  is 
liable  to  in  various  employments.  This  is 
especially  seen  in  the  case  of  soldiers,  who, 
besides  being  the  subjects  of  intemperance 
and  syphilis,  are  often  called  upon  to  make 
violent  exertions,  suddenly,  \mder  very  un- 
favourable circumstances  as  regards  their 
clothing.  The  tight  uniforms  and  rigid 
stocks  of  former  years  had  much  to  answer 
for  in  the  production  of  thoracic  aneurism, 
and  the  lightly  clad  sailor,  though  probably 
equally  diseased,  has  been  found  to  be  much 
less  liable  to  that  disorder  than  the  soldier. 
Obstruction  of  an  artery  by  its  being  plugged 
with  an  embolon  or  some  vegetation  loosened 
from  one  of  the  valves  of  the  heart  is  un- 
doubtedly a  cause  of  anem-ism  of  the  smaller 
arteries,  particularly  in  the  brain  or  the 
branches  of  the  external  carotid.  This  may 
occm-  in  yoimg  persons,  but  as  a  rule  true 
anem-ism  is  a  disease  of  middle  life,  when 
the  atheromatous  changes  in  the  arterial 
walls  are  progi-essive ;  whilst  false  anem-ism 
is  more  lUcely  to  occm-  spontaneously  in 
more  advanced  j'ears,  when  the  walls  of  the 
arteries  have  become  calcareous  and  brittle, 
and  are  therefo]-e  liable  to  ruptm-e  on  sudden 
exertion. 

Symjjtovis. — The  symptoms  of  an  aneu- 
rism in  a  limb  are  fairly  obvious,  the  pul- 
sating sweUing  usually  first  attracting  the 
patient's  notice ;  but  this  may  come  on  so 
insidiously  that  popliteal  anem-isms  have 
often  been  foand,  accidentally,  in  a  patient 
previously  unaware  of  the  existence  of  any 
swelling.  The  distinct  jnilsation  oi  &  swell- 
ing in  tlie  position  of  a  main  artery  at  once 
raising  the  question  of  aneurism,  its  direct 
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communication  with  the  vessel  should  he 
ascertained  by  making  pressure  upon  the 
artei-y  nearer  the  heart,  when  all  pulsation 
in  the  tumoin:  should  abruptly  cease.  Now, 
gently  grasping  the  tumour  with  his  hand 
the  sm-geon  slightly  compresses  it,  and  on 
relaxing  his  hold  of  che  artery  above  is  at 
once  conscious  of  the  distensile  expa7isioii, 
chai-acteristic  of  anem'ism  ;  for  although  in 
rare  cases  of  cancer  a  tumour  may,  after 
compression,  become  distended  vidth  blood 
and  eventually  pulsate,  the  time  thus  occu- 
pied is  much  longer  than  in  crue  anem-ism. 
The  ear  or  a  stethoscope  appHed  co  the 
tumour  will  now,  in  the  great  majority  of 
anem-isms,  detect  a  distinct  bruit,  synchro- 
nous with  the  pulse  in  a  healthy  lirnh,  and 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  confase  this  vdth  the 
much  feebler  sound  produced  by  mere  pres- 
sure on  a  superficial  ajrtery  with  the  edge 
of  a  stethoscope. 

In  internal  aneurisms  the  effects  of  the 
pressure  of  the  sac  upon  important  struc- 
tures must  often  precede  the  appearance  of 
any  tumour  externally.  Hence  pain,  which 
is  often  by  no  means  marked  in  anem-isms 
of  the  limbs,  is  a  constant  and  early  symp- 
tom in  internal  aneurisms,  whether  of  the 
chest  or  abdomen.  The  pain  being  due  to 
pressure  upon  the  trunks  of  nerves  is  re- 
flected to  theii'  peripheries ;  thus,  intercostal 
pain  may  be  caused  by  an  aneurism  of  the 
thoracic  aorta,  and  pain  down  the  thigh  by 
iliac  aneurism.  In  the  case  of  anem-ism 
of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  or  of  its  primary 
branches,  pressure-effects  upon  the  function 
of  important  nerves  are  often  well-marked ; 
thus  aphonia,  from  pressure  on  one  recur- 
rent laryngeal  nerve  with  con-esponding 
paralysis  of  the  laryngeal  muscles,  is  fre- 
quently met  with  ;  or  dyspnoea  from  spasm 
of  the  laryngeal  muscles  due  to  irritation 
of  the  pneumogastric  trunk.  The  mecha- 
nical effects  of  the  pressure  of  an  aneurism 
upon  the  blood-vessels  and  other  structures 
is  also  commonly  seen  in  enlargement  of 
the  superficial  veins  of  the  thorax  and  ab- 
domen or  in  oedema  of  the  limbs,  and  in 
the  dyspnoea  and  dysphagia  caused  by  pres- 
sure upon  the  trachea  or  bronchus  and  upon 
the  oesophagus. 

The  effect  of  dilatation  of  an  artery  is 
to  diminish  the  force  of  the  pulse  beyond. 
Hence  the  pulse  in  an  aneurismal  artery  is 
smaller  than  in  the  healthy  limb,  and  this 
is  usually  perceptible  to  the'finger,  but  may 
be  more  thoroughly  appreciated  by  the  use 
of  the  sphygmogi-aph,  the  tracing  of  the 
aneurismal  artery  having  for  the  mnst  part 
lost  the  abrupt  rise  and  "fall  of  health,  and 
being  rounded  in  form. 


Diagnosis. — In  the  majority  of  external 
aneurisms  the  diagnosis  is  easy,  whilst  in 
internal  aneurisms.it  is  always  more  or  less 
obscure,  both  as  to  the  nature  of  the  tumour 
and  the  vessel  involved.  There  are,  how- 
ever, certain  fallacies  in  external  aneurisms 
to  be  guarded  against,  and  these  are  to  be 
avoided  mainly  by  attention  to  the  symp- 
toms detailed  above.  (1)  An  abscess  or 
any  cyst,  in  close  relation  with  an  artery, 
may  have  pulsation  so  transmitted  to  it  as 
to  cause  it  to  resemble  an  anem-ism ;  but 
the  pulsation  is  not  expansile,  there  is  no 
bruit,  and  the  history  is  not  that  of  aneu- 
rism. (2)  An  artery  may  be  so  raised  by 
any  tmnour  beneath  it  as  to  resemble  an 
aneurism,  and  the  pressm-e  may  produce  a 
spurious  bruit;  but  the  pulsation  will  be 
foimd  to  exist  only  in  the  Line  of  the  vessel, 
to  be  non-expansile,  and  to  diminish  rather 
than  to  increase  with  the  grovrth  of  the 
sweUing.  (3)  A  soft  malignant  tumour, 
usually  connected  with  bone,  may  pulsate 
and  even  have  a  bruit ;  but  its  size  can 
be  in  no  way  influenced  by  pressure  on 
the  main  trunk,  although  it  may  cease  to 
pulsate,  and  when  emptied  by  manipulation 
it  refills  more  slowly  and  with  a  gradually 
increasing  force  of  impulse,  quite  unlike 
that  of  an  aneurism. 

Aneurisms  may  have  ceased  to  pulsate 
from  having  become  consolidated,  i.e. 
cured ;  or  fr-om  having  given  way  and  be- 
come diffused.  The  first  condition  is  ob- 
viously one  of  no  urgency,  and  time  will 
show  that  the  tumour  is  decreasing  rather 
than  increasing  in  size.  The  second  is 
usually  accompanied  by  such  marked 
symptoms  as  to  be  unmistakable. 

The  giving  way  of  an  anem-ism  ex- 
ternally or  into  an  internal  cavity  is  a 
necessarily  fatal  event,  marked  by  sudden 
faintness  and  death-pallor ;  but  an  aneu- 
rism giving  way  into  the  tissues  of  a  limb, 
though  sufficiently  serious,  is  amenable  to 
treatment.  The  symptoms  of  shock,  the 
sensation  of  something  giving  way,  and 
the  swollen  condition  of  the  limb,  which  is 
cold  and  in  which  no  pulsation  is  to  be 
detected,  sufficiently  mark  the  occurrence. 
If  the  extravasation  of  blood  is  small  it 
may  so  compress  the  anem-ism  as  to  in- 
duce spontaneous  cure,  but  if  large  it  will 
almost  certainly  induce  gangi-ene  of  the 
Hmb,  with  probably  septicaemia  and  death. 
The  treatment  must  necessarily  at  first 
be  expectant,  the  limb  being  elevated 
to  favour  the  return  of  venous  blood,  and 
its  temperatm-e  being  maintained  without 
being  imduly  raised.  Should  no  symptoms 
of  gangrene  supervene,  the  careful  support 
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of  the  tissues  by  bandaging,  and  the  obser- 
vance of  complete  rest  until  aU  the  ex- 
travasated  blood  is  absorbed,  wiU  alone  be 
reqmi-ed  to  complete  the  cm-e,  which  must 
necessarily  be  a  tedious  one.  WTien,  how- 
over,  gangrene  shows  itself,  there  should  be 
no  hesitation  in  amputating  promptly  above 
the  anem'ism,  as  the  best  means  of  saving 
the  patient's  life.  There  is  a  certain  small 
number  of  recorded  cases  ia  which  hgatm-e 
of  the  main  artery  above  a  ruptm-ed  aneu- 
rism has  been  followed  by  recovery,  with  or 
without  amputation ;  but  these  are  more 
than  coimterbalanced  by  the  very  large 
number  of  cases  in  which  a  fatal  event 
has  followed  the  operation.  The  probabihty 
is,  that  the  cases  which  survive  ligatm'e  of 
the  main  artery  without  amputation  would 
have  recovered  equally  without  any  opera- 
tion at  all. 

Prognosis. — The  tendency  of  all  aneu- 
risms is  to  increase  in  size  with  thinning 
of  the  wall  at  some  point  where  resistance 
is  weaJcened.  Hence,  internal  aneurisms 
tend  to  burst  into  serous  cavities  or  into 
mucous  canals,  whilst  external  aneurisms 
cause  absorption  of  overlying  structm-es  by 
their  pressm-e,  and  eventually  binrst  by  ulcer- 
ation of  the  skin,  or  become  diffused  be- 
neath the  integuments.  Occasionally,  no 
doubt,  under  favourable  cu-cumstances,  an 
aneurism  may  become  cm-ed  spontaneously, 
or,  at  least,  may  cease  to  increase  in  size 
and  become  sofidified  by  deposit  of  lami- 
nated fibrine  upon  the  wall  of  the  sac. 
Such  a  result  cannot  be  counted  upon,  and 
a  patient  the  subject  of  anemism  must  be 
made  to  appreciate  the  extreme  gravity  of 
his  condition  and  the  necessity  for  submis- 
sion to  appropriate  treatnaent. 

Cure. — The  mode  of  cure  of  anemism 
was  tmtil  recently  behoved  to  be,  in  all 
cases,  the  slow  deposit  of  lammated  fibrine, 
which  is  known  to  occur  spontaneously  in 
the  sacs  of  aortic  anem-isms.  But  it  has 
of  late  been  shown  that  coagulation  of  the 
contents  of  an  aneurism  may  occur  both 
accidentally  and  as  the  result  of  treatment, 
and  that  it  probably  occurs  to  some  extent 
in  all  cases,  whether  a  previous  deposit  of 
laminated  fibrine  has  taken  place  or  not. 
In  the  gi-eat  majority  of  cases  tliis  mode  of 
cure  causes  an  obstruction  of  the  calibre  of 
the  artery,  which  thereupon  ceases  to  pul- 
sate, but  there  are  a  few  examples  of  cmred 
aneurisms  in  which  pulsation  of  the  main 
artery  has  continued  ununpeded.  This 
can,  of  course,  only  occur  in  well-marked 
sacculated  aneurisms. 

Treatment. — (1)  General.  —  The  most 
important  element  in  the  treatment  of  all 


aneurisms  is  Best.  It  is  not  only  that 
rest  wiU  give  the  best  opportunity  for  the 
deposit  of  fibrine  and  the  coagulation  of 
the  diminished  contents  of  the  sac,  but  that 
rest  is  essential  to  diminish  the  force  of  the 
circulation  and  prevent  the  washing  away 
of  coagulum  already  formed.  A  patient 
suffering  only  from  an  external  aneurism 
should  be  kept  in  bed  for  a  day  or  two 
before  active  sm'gical  treatment  is  begun. 
Diet  is  the  next  most  important  element, 
and  should  be  limited  in  quantity  and  care- 
fully regulated  as  to  quahty,  the  object  being 
to  favour  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  with- 
out stimulating  the  heart.  About  ten  ounces 
of  BoUd  food,  corhposed  of  well-cooked  meat 
and  biscuit,  vsdth  half  a  pint  of  milk  and 
no  stimulants,  may  be  taken  as  a  standard 
dietary,  but  many  patients  cannot  bear  so 
low  a  scale.  As  regards  medicines  all  that 
can  be  said  is,  that  there  are  many  drugs 
that  have  a  reputation  which  they  do  not 
appear  to  deserve,  as  adjuvants  in  the  treat- 
ment of  aneurism.  Fu-st,  and  probably 
oldest,  is  Digitahs,  by  which  undoubtedly 
the  action  of  the  heart  may  be  depressed, 
but  with  increase  of  arterial  tension.  Iron 
has  been  held  to  improve  the  quahty  of  the 
blood  and  favour  coagulation.  Iodide  of 
potassium  and  Acetate  of  lead  have  been 
thought  to  be  beneficial,  but  with  doubtful 
effect ;  and  Ergotine  has  been  injected  sub- 
cutaneously  on  the  theoretical  view  of  con- 
tracting the  muscular  coat  of  the  anem'ism, 
which  has  httle  or  no  existence.  Sedative 
medicines,  such  as  Morphia,  Indian  hemp, 
and  Bromide  of  potassium,  are  imdoubtedly 
of  service  in  calming  the  nervous  system, 
reheving  pain,  and  favom-ing  that  equable 
condition  of  the  cu'culation  which  is  most 
likely  to  induce  coagulation  of  the  contents 
of  an  anem'ismal  sac. 

(2)  Local.  — Pressure  is  the  treatmerh, 
most  immediately  indicated  in  the  case  of 
aneurisms  of  the  limbs,  where  the  main 
artery  can  be  controlled  on  the  proximal 
side  of  the  sac.  With  the  older  view  of  the 
method  of  cm'e  before  them,  and  with  the 
successfiil  practice  of  the  Dublin  hospitals 
to  support  it,  sm-geons  were  imtil  recently 
in  the  habit  of  resorting  to  mechanical 
means  of  modifying,  rather  than  of  arrest- 
mg,  the  flow  of  blood  tln-ough  the  main 
artery  of  a  limb.  Two  of  Signoroni's  tourni- 
quets, or  the  more  elaborate  apparatus  of 
Carte,  were  applied  over  the  femoral  artery, 
and  were  regulated  so  as  to  allow  of  a  flow 
of  blood  through  a  popliteal  anem-ism  sufli- 
ciont  to  give  slight  pulsation  in  the  sac. 
Applied  in  this  way  for  twelve  or  fom-teen 
hours,  a  cm'e  is  sometimes,  no  doubt. 
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promptly  effected ;  but  in  the  majority  of 
cases  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  instru- 
ments in  order  to  allow  of  the  patient 
sleeping,  and  to  resmne  the  treatment  on 
the  following  and  perhaps  for  several  con- 
secutive days,  before  a  cm-e  is  effected,  if 
at  all. 

Digital  pressure  by  the  fingers  of  as- 
sistants, aided  by  the  use  of  a  heavy  weight 
to  relieve  their  muscular  strain,  is  a  more 
efi&cient  method,  and  may  be  adopted  either 
after  the  emplo^nnent  of  instrumental  pres- 
sm-e  or  alone.  In  this  case  the  circulation 
through  the  main  artery  is  completely 
stopped,  and  presumably  the  blood  in  the 
anemism  is  at  rest  and  in  a  condition 
favom-able  for  coagulation.  Certainly  many 
cases  are  now  on  record,  in  which  complete 
cure  of  popliteal  anem'ism  has  been  effected 
by  digital  compression  in  from  seven  to 
ten  hours. 

Local  presstJ/re  upon  the  sac  of  an  an- 
eurism must  be  of  very  limited  application, 
from  the  risk  of  bursting  the  sac.  Mr. 
Hohnes  has  recorded  a  case  of  subclavian 
aneurism  in  which  benefit  was  derived  fr-om 
the  pressiure  of  an  india-rubber  air-ball 
bandaged  into  the  posterior  triangle  of  the 
neck ;  and  the  method  of  flexion  of  the 
knee,  recommended  for  the  treatment  of 
popliteal  aneurism  by  Mr.  Hart,  necessitates 
some  pressm-e  of  the  sac  and  through  it  of 
the  artery.    See  Popliteal  Aneurism. 

Bapid  pressure — i.e.  the  complete  arrest 
of  the  circulation  through  the  sac  of  an 
aneurism  for  a  limited  time  under  the  in- 
fluence of  an  ansesthetic — was  first  success- 
fully employed  by  Dr.  Murray,  of  Newcastle, 
in  a  case  of  abdominal  aneiu'ism.  See  Abdo- 
minal Aneurism.  The  more  modern  method 
adopted  in  the  case  of  the  Umbs,  is  Dr.  John 
Eeid's  apphcation  of  Esmarch's  elastic 
band  and  tourniquet  to  secure  complete 
stagnation  of  the  blood,  in  both  the  arteries 
and  veins  of  a  limb,  whilst  coagulation  of 
the  contents  of  the  sac  of  the  aneurism  is 
going  on.  In  employing  the  method  with 
Esmarch's  bandage  the  writer  thinks  it 
essential  that  the  sac  should  be  full  of 
blood;  and  he  therefore  recommends  that 
the  elastic  bandage  should  be  applied  fr-om 
below  upwards  and  also  from  above  down 
to  the  sac,  in  addition  to  the  application  of 
the  elastic  cord.  By  this  plan  the  sac  is 
rendered  tense,  the  best  proof  of  which  is 
the  production  of  slight  subcutaneous  ecchy- 
moses,  and  coagulation  of  the  contents  "is 
materially  assisted.  There  is  undoubtedly 
a  risk  of  gangrene  in  this  method  which 
ordinary  digital  and  instrmnental  pressure 
do  not  involve,  and  its  use  should  be 


confined  to  the  cases  of  small  aneurisms 
in  young  subjects.  See  Popliteal  Aneu- 
rism. 

The  time  dm-ing  which  stagnation  of 
the  blood  in  a  limb  may  be  safely  kept  up 
cannot  be  accm-ately  ascertained,  but  the 
witer  has  maintained  it  for  three  and  three 
and  a-half  hom-s  respectively,  without  bad 
result  and  with  complete  cure  of  popKteal 
anemdsms.  Less  than  two  hours  cannot  be 
expected  to  cure  the  aneurism,  and  in  any 
case  it  is  advisable  to  moderate  the  flow  of 
blood  through  the  artery  by  means  of  a 
screw  tom-niquet,  for  some  hours  after  re- 
moval of  Esmarch's  apparatus,  lest  the  soft 
and  recent  coagulum  should  be  displaced 
and  the  cm-e  be  undone. 

The  Ligature,  applied  to  the  main  artery 
of  the  limb  in  which  an  aneurism  is  situate, 
is  the  most  efficient  way  of  applying  pressure 
to  the  vessel  and  of  producing  coagulation 
of  the  contents  of  the  sac. 

The  Himterian  operation,  in  which  a 
ligature  is  appHed  on  the  proximal  side  of 
the  sac,  but  at  some  distance  from  it,  and 
with  one  or  more  branches  intervening  to 
carry  on  the  collateral  circulation,  is  of 
universal  application  in  the  case  of  the 
limbs.  The  distance  fr'om  the  anem-ism 
secm'es,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  a 
healthy  vessel,  and  the  application  of  a 
ligature,  whether  of  hemp,  silk,  or  catgut 
{see  Ligatures),  leads,  as  a  rule,  to  per- 
manent obhteration  of  the  artery  at  that 
spot.  The  immediate  effect  of  tying  the 
main  artery  is  to  lower  the  temperatmre  of 
the  limb  and  to  aixest  pulsation  in  the 
aneurism,  which  becomes  less  tense  than 
before.  The  sac  is  not  emptied,  however, 
and  care  should  be  taken  that  it  is  not  over- 
manipulated  at  the  time  of  the  operation, 
lest  the  sac  should  be  burst  if  thin,  or  be 
irritated  so  as  to  become  inflamed.  In  aU 
cases  in  which,  after  ligature,  blood  is  left 
in  the  sac,  it  no  doubt  coagulates ;  and 
these  are  the  cases  in  which  pulsation  does 
not  recm',  and  in  which  a  cm-e  is  rapidly 
and  easily  produced.  In  other  cases,  espe- 
cially where  the  anem-ism  parta,kes  of  the 
fusiform  rather  than  the  saccular  form,  there 
is  little  if  any  coagulum,  and  cm-e  is  brought 
about  later  on  by  deposit  of  fibrine  fr-om 
the  collateral  circulation,  aided,  probabty, 
at  the  last  moment,  by  coagulation  of  the 
small  central  channel  of  blood.  In  these 
cases  a  pulsation  may  be  detected  in  the  sac 
in  fr-om  twelve  to  thfrty-six  hours,  at  first 
very  feeble,  then  becoming  more  forcible, 
and  finally  dying  away  again  with  perma- 
nent consolidation  of  the  sac.  Btit  occa- 
sionally, and  particularly  in  patients  who 
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have  been  submitted  to  prolonged  compres- 
sion-treatment unsuccessfully,  the  collateral 
cu'culation  is  so  enlarged  that  pulsation  re- 
tui-ns  very  shortly  after  Hgatm-e,  and  persists 
imtil  the  aneiurism  is  found  to  pulsate  as 
forcibly  as  before  the  operation.  Under  these 
untoward  cu-cumstances  recourse  must  be 
had  to  pressure  both  on  the  sac  and  below 
the  seat  of  hgatm-e,  and  probably  the  careful 
appUcation  of  Esmarch's  bandage  offers  as 
good  a  prospect  of  cm-e  as  any  plan  of  treat- 
ment. Failing  thus  to  effect  consolidation, 
should  the  sac  begin  to  increase  and  threaten 
to  burst,  the  sui-geon  had  better  resort  to 
amputation  between  the  aneurism  and  the 
seat  of  hgature. 

Giving  way  of  the  sac  of  an  aneurism 
may  follow  immediately  upon  the  operation 
of  applying  a  hgatm'e  to  the  main  artery, 
and  is  then  due  to  the  over-manipulation 
of  an  ah-eady  attenuated  sac  ;  or  may  occur 
at  a  later  date  from  inflammation  of  the  sac 
with  suppm'ation  of  its  contents.  In  these 
cases  all  will  depend  upon  the  condition  of 
the  contents  of  the  aneurism.  If  the  ex- 
travasation occurs  immediately  after  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Hgature,  gangrene  is  almost 
certain  to  supervene  and  necessitate  ampu- 
tation ;  but  if  the  contents  of  the  sac  have 
already  become  consohdated,  suppuration 
may  occur  and  matter  may  be  evacuated, 
with  complete  recovery,  although  with  con- 
siderable risk  of  the  occurrence  of  secondary 
haemorrhage. 

'  Gangrene  of  the  limb  may  follow  the 
appHcation  of  a  ligatmre  for  the  treatment 
of  aneurism,  and  may  be  moist  or  dry.  See 
Gangrene.  The  latter  form,  depending 
simply  upon  insufficient  supply  of  arterial 
blood,  shows  itself  first  in  the  toes,  which 
become  dark  and  shrivelled,  and  may  even- 
tually be  removed,  leaving  a  very  useful 
limb.  The  moist  variety,  depending  upon 
obstruction  of  the  venous  cu'culation  due 
either  to  pressure  of  the  aneurism  or  some 
interference  with  the  main  vein  at  the  seat 
of  the  operation,  is  a  much  more  serious 
affection,  involving  the  whole  limb,  and  ex- 
posing the  patient  to  great  risk  of  the  occmr- 
rence  of  septicsBmia.  Early  amputation 
above  the  aneurism  offers  the  best  chance 
of  saving  the  patient's  Ufe. 

Tempora/ry  ligature.— AHQm^ts.  have 
been  made  from  time  to  time  to  apply 
ligatm-es  temporarily  to  a  main  artery,  and 
various  contrivances  have  been  invented 
with  this  object  in  view,  but  have  all  fallen 
into  disuse.  The  catgut  agature  of  Lister 
and  the  flat  ox-aorta  ligatm*e  of  Barwell  are 
to  a  certain  extent  temporary  ligatures,  and 
the  former  has  on  more  than  one  occasion 


disappeared  too  rapidly  for  a  cure  of  the 
aneurism  to  be  effected.    See  Ligatures. 

Distal  Ligatv/re. — In  the  case  of  aneu- 
rism of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  and  its  pri- 
mary branches,  the  practice  of  applying  a 
distal  hgature  to  one  or  more  of  the  great 
vessels  has  met  with  a  fair  amount  of  suc- 
cess. The  original  proposal  of  Brasdor  was, 
to  place  a  hgature  beyond  an  aneiurism  in 
cases  in  which  dehgation  on  the  proximal 
side  was  impossible ;  but  it  was  left  to  Ward- 
rop  to  bring  the  method  to  the  test  of  prac- 
tice, by  tying  the  common  carotid  for  carotid 
anein-ism  low  down  (1825).  Subsequently 
Wardrop  extended  the  practice  to  the  sub- 
clavian artery,  which  he  tied  successfully  for 
innominate  anemism  (1827),  thus  showing 
that  the  presence  of  large  branches  between 
the  anem'ism  and  the  seat  of  Hgature  was  no 
bar  to  the  proceeding.    Consecutive  Hgation 
of  the  carotid  and  subclavian  for  innomi- 
nate anem-ism  was  undertaken  by  Feam,  of 
Derby  (1836-38),  with  success  ;  and  simul- 
taneous deligation  of  the  two  vessels,  for 
aneurism  which  proved  to  be  aortic,  by 
Hobart  (1839),  unsuccessfuUy,  and  for  in- 
nominate aneurism,  also  unsuccessfully,  by 
Eossi  (1843).    In  1865  the  vsrriter  revived 
the  practice  by  successfully  tying  the  ca- 
rotid and  subclavian  in  a  case  of  aneurism, 
supposed  to  be  innominate,  but  which  proved 
to  be  aortic  upon  the  death  of  the  patient 
four  years  later ;  and  his  example  has  been 
foUowed  by  other  sm-geons,  and  notably  by 
Mr.  BarweU,  who  also,  in  1879,  first  em- 
ployed the  double  distal  Hgature  in  a  case 
of  aneurism,  diagnosed  as  aortic.    In  1872, 
upon  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Cockle,  the 
writer  tied  the  left  carotid  in  a  case  of  pure 
aortic  anem-ism,  with  great  reUef  to  the 
patient,  who  survived  fom-  years  and  a  half, 
and  the  operation  has  been  repeated  a  few 
times  with  encom-aging  resiilts.  See  Aoetio 
Aneurism  ;  Innominate  Aneurism. 

There  has  thus,  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  been  accumulated  a  good  deal  of  ex- 
perience as  to  the  appHcabiHty  of  the  distal 
ligature  under  various  conditions,  and  on 
the  whole  the  experience  is  encom-aging. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  not  easy  to  explain 
the  rationale  of  the  treatment.  Brasdor's 
original  view,  that,  by  obstructing  the 
vessels,  coagulation  of  the  contents  of  the 
sac  might  be  induced,  can  only  apply  to  the 
case  whore  no  branches  intervene,  and  Mr. 
Holmes'  suggestion  that  coagulation  spreads 
backwards  from  the  seat  of  Hgature  is  not 
supported  by  facts.  Wardrop's  idea  also, 
that  cutting  ofi'  fi'om  the  aneurism  the  exit 
of  two-thirds  of  the  blood  passing  into  it 
tends  to  cause  coagulation  of  the  other  third 
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is  hardly  tenable,  since  the  Ml  quantity 
finds  its  way  into  the  sac  as  before.  It 
appears  to  the  writer  that  the  most  reason- 
able explanation  is  that  the  direction  of 
the  cm-rent  of  the  blood  in  the  sac  being 
probably  modified  by  the  application  of  a 
distal  ligature,  there  is  a  gi'eater  tendency 
for  it  to  deposit  fibrine  than  before,  and 
thus  to  fill  up  the  cavity.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted, however,  that  this  theory  is  purely 
speculative. 

Allied  to  distal  Hgature  are  two  methods 
of  treatment  of  aneurism  suggested  by  Sir 
W.  Fergussou.  By  manipulation,  or  hand- 
Hng  of  an  anem-ismal  sac,  that  sm-geon  pro- 
posed to  produce  an  artificial  embolism  of  the 
artery  beyond,  and  succeeded  to  a  certain 
eztent,  in  two  cases  of  innominate  anemism, 
but  with  the  drawback  of  producing  head- 
symptoms,  fi-om  embolism  of  the  cerebral 
arteries.  The  other  proposal  was,  in  des- 
perate cases  of  subclavian  aneurism,  to 
amputate  it  at  the  shoulder-joint,  and  thus 
perfoi-m  distal  hgature.  The  writer,  having 
witnessed  Sir  W.  Fergusson's  original  ope- 
rations of  manipialation,  and  having,  on 
one  occasion,  employed  the  method  by 
amputation,  cannot  recommend  either  for 
adoption. 

The  treatment  hitherto  considered  has 
dealt  mainly  with  the  artery  in  which  the 
aneurism  is  situated ;  but  in  cases  which 
have  resisted  that  form  of  treatment,  at- 
tempts have  been  made  fi-om  time  to  time 
to  attack  the  contents  of  the  sac  itself. 
The  injection  of  coagulating  fluids,  and  es- 
pecially of  a  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron, 
has  been  tried  in  a  few  cases  with  negative 
or  disastrous  results  fi-om  emboUsm.  The 
vni/roduction  of  fine  needles,  in  order  to  en- 
tangle fibrine  has  been  tried  with  some 
benefit  {see  Acupuncture),  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  addition  of  a  galvanic 
current.  See  Electrolysis.  The  introduc- 
tion of  iron  wh-e  and  of  horsehair  into  an 
aneurism,  with  the  view  of  entangling  clot, 
need  only  be  mentioned  as  having  been  tried 
misuccessfully. 

Traumatic  Aneurism' is  the  result  of  a 
puncture  or  rupture  of  an  artery  occurring 
some  time  before,  the  blood  being  enclosed 
in  a  cavity  formed  by  the  surrounding 
structures,  and  the  external  wound,  if  any, 
being  generally  healed.  Pulsation  will  be 
present  both  in  the  tumour  and  in  the  artery 
below  it,  and  a  very  loud  hruit  is  generally 
to  be  heard  over  the  swellmg.  If  small, 
traumatic  aneurisms  are  no  doubt  amenable 
to  treatment  by  perfect  rest  and  carefully 
adapted  pressure  over  the  tumour;  but  if 
of  large  size  when  first  seen,  or  rapidly 


increasing  in  size,  prompt  surgical  inter- 
ference wiU  be  required.  The  treatment 
is  the  same  as  for  a  wounded  artery,  viz., 
to  tie  the  artery  above  and  below  the  in- 
jured spot ;  but  this  operation  is  rendered 
much  more  difficult  than  in  the  case  of  a 
recently  wounded  artery  by  the  presence  of 
a  distinct  sac  containing  clot  and  overlying 
the  artery  involved.  The  main  danger  is 
hsemorrhage,  and  in  the  case  of  the  limbs 
this  can  be  best  guarded  against  by  em- 
ploying Esmarch's  bandage  {see  Esmarch's 
Bloodless  Method),  and  a  good  screw-tour- 
niquet, so  as  to  render  the  parts  bloodless 
whilst  the  operation  is  being  performed.  If 
this  is  impossible,  as  in  the  case  of  the  iliac 
or  axillary  artery,  digital  pressm-e  on  the 
main  artery  must  be  made,  and  the  operator 
must  be  prepared  to  thrust  his  finger  into 
the  opening  in  the  wounded  artery  and  to 
plug  it  whilst  operating  with  the  other 
hand. 

The  sac  being  laid  open  by  a  fi-ee  incision, 
the  clot  is  to  be  rapidly  turned  out,  and  if 
there  is  haemorrhage  it  must  be  at  once 
arrested.  The  operator  has  now  to  dissect 
or  scratch  through  the  wall  of  the  sac  im- 
mediately above  and  below  the  apertm-e  of 
communication  with  the  artery,  in  order  to 
pass  two  hgatures  around  the  vessel  and 
thus  secure  it.  If  there  is  no  haemorrhage 
it  will  greatly  facilitate  this  part  of  the  pro- 
ceeding to  introduce  a  good-sized  bougie  or 
catheter  into  the  artery,  so  as  to  gain  an 
idea  of  its  position  and  depth.  A  very 
cautious  dissection  being  then  made  through 
the  sac  of  the  aneurism  half-an-inch  above 
the  opening,  an  aneurism-needle  is  carried 
round  the  artery  distended  by  the  bougie, 
which  is  then  withdrawn,  and  the  ligature 
is  tied.  The  same  steps  are  repeated  below 
the  opening.  If,  on  relaxing  the  tom-niquet, 
there  is  no  bleeding,  the  operation  is  com- 
pleted ;  but  if  there  is,  search  must  be  made 
for  the  bleeding  spot  and  the  vessel  must  be 
secured. 

The  term  diffuse  traumatic  aneurysm 
is  sometimes  erroneously  applied  to  cases 
of  recent  wound  or  rupture  of  a  large  artery, 
in  which  a  large  quantity  of  clotted  blood  is 
extravasated  into  the  tissues  of  the  limb. 
There  wiU  be  found  no  pulsation  in  the 
swelling  or  in  the  arteries  below  the  seat  of 
the  injury,  and  the  whole  limb  is  cold  and 
congested.  The  treatment  is  the  same  as 
that  described  above,  but  the  operation  wiU 
be  easier  because  the  wounded  or  ruptured 
artery  will  be  more  readily  found.  At  the 
same  time  the  damage  done  to  the  soft 
structmres  is  so  great  that  the  propriety 
of  amputation  must  always  be  considered, 
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particularly  if  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that 
a  ruptui'ed  artery  has  communicated,  with 
the  cavity  of  a  large  joiat,  or  if  the  main 
vein  is  found  also  to  be  torn.  See  Ar- 
teries, Euptui-e  and  Wounds  of. 

Christopher  Heath. 

ANGEIECTASIS.  See  Lymphangitis. 

AISTGEIOLEUCITIS.  See  Lymphan- 
gitis. 

ANGEIOMA.    ^ee  N^vus. 

ANGULAR  CURVATURE.  See 
Caries  of  the  Spine. 

ANIMAL  POISONS.  See  Glan- 
ders; Hydrophobia;  Malignant  Pus- 
tule, &c. 

ANKLE,  Dislocations  at  the. — Dis- 
locations at  the  ankle-joint  are  five  in 
number,  viz.  outwards,  inwards,  backwards, 
forwards,  and  upwards.  These  directions 
apply  to  the  position  of  the  foot,  which, 
being  farther  from  the  centre  of  the  body 
than  the  tibia,  is  regarded  as  the  part  dis- 
located. Astley  Cooper,  Malgaigne,  and 
some  others  have  spoken  of  the  tibia  as  the 
bone  displaced,  and  with  some  reason,  in- 
asmuch as  the  foot  is  usually  fixed  on  the 
groimd  before  the  Hgaments  yield  and  allow 
the  tibia  to  be  displaced  from  its  position. 
But  it  is  more  convenient  to  regard  the 
foot  as  the  part  dislocated. 

Dislocations  at  the  ankle  are  more 
frequently  partial  than  complete,  it  being 
comparatively  seldom  that  the  articular 
surface  of  the  tibia  is  completely  separated 
from  that  of  the  astragalus.  When  this 
does  happen,  the  dislocation  is  usually 
compound.  The  partial  lateral  dislocations 
result  from  rotations  of  the  foot  upon  an 
antero-posterior  axis.  The  ligaments  on  one 
side  are  thus  torn  through,  and  the  joint- 
surfaces  gape  on  the  same  side.  Fm-ther, 
dislocations  of  the  ankle-joint  are  pecuKar, 
in  that  they  are  usually  associated  with 
fracture,  the  fibula  frequently,  and  the  tibia 
sometimes,  giving  way  under  the  force  pro- 
ducing the  displacement. 

Dislocation  Outwards.— Partial  dis- 
location of  the  foot  outwards,  with  fractiu'e 
through  the  lower  third  of  the  fibula,  is  by 
far  the  most  common  dislocation  of  the 
ankle-joint,  and  is  often  spoken  of  as  Pott's 
fracture.  It  is  occasioned  by  forcible  ab- 
duction of  the  foot,  and  often  results  from 
simple  falls  in  the  street,  such  as  may 
happen  in  slipping  fi-om  the  kerbstone.  The 
weight  of  tha  body  is  suddenly  dii-ccted 


through  the  inner  ankle,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, the  internal  lateral  ligament  gives 
way,  or  the  tip  of  the  inner  malleolus  is 
broken  off ;  the  outer  surface  of  the  astraga- 
lus then  bears  heavily  upon  the  outer  mal- 
leolus, and  the  fibula  is  fractured  fi-om 
two  to  three  inches  above  the  articular 
sm'face  of  that  i^rocess.  After  fractm-e  of 
the  fibula,  the  fi-actured  end  falls  in  towards 
the  tibia,  and  the  malleolus  becomes 
everted.  Thus  is  produced,  to  use  Pott's 
own  words,  '  a  perfect  fracture  and  a  par- 
tial dislocation.'  The  clinical  signs  are, 
eversion  of  the  foot,  prominence  of  the  in- 
ternal malleolus,  and  a  depression  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  leg  corresponding  to  the 
fractm'e  of  the  fibula,  at  which  point  cre- 
pitus may  be  elicited  on  maniptdation. 
Blood-extravasation,  and  swelling  from 
intra-articular  effusion,  rapidly  follow. 

Rupture  of  the  internal  lateral  hgament, 
or  fracture  of  the  internal  malleolus,  and 
fractm'e  of  the  fibula,  are  the  only  pathologi- 
cal lesions  usually  admitted  to  occur  in  Pott's 
fractm-e  ;  but  the  increased  width  between 
the  malleoU,  often  noticeable,  suggests  some- 
thing more,  either  ru^jture  of  some  of  the 
ligamentous  connections  between  the  outer 
malleolus  and  tibia,  or  a  spHtting  off  of  a 
portion  of  tibia  with  the  outer  malleolus. 
This  almost  vertical  fracture  of  the  tibia 
was  found  to  have  occurred  in  two  cases 
which  the  writer  has  had  the  opportunity  of 
dissecting.  It  commences  at  the  outer  part 
of  the  articular  surface  of  the  tibia,  and 
appears  on  the  outer  surface  of  that  bone 
above  the  interosseous  tibio-fibiilar  liga- 
ments. One  of  the  cases  alluded  to  was  a 
recent  case,  the  patient  having  died  of 
more  serious  injm'ies ;  the  other  was  a  case 
in  which  the  deformity  had  remained  perma- 
nent, and  had  necessitated  the  wearing  of 
an  iron  support.  The  latter  case  was  exa- 
mined fourteen  years  after  the  injury,  and 
the  Une  of  fi-actm-e  could  still  be  traced. 
Moreover,  the  fibula  below  was  found  firmly 
ankylosed  to  the  tibia  by  bony  outgro\vths, 
showing  that  nothing  short  of  osteotomy 
could  have  corrected  the  deformity  after 
reparation  had  taken  place.  It  is  prob- 
able that  this  fi-actiu-e  of  the  tibia  may 
occasionally  give  rise  to  difficulty  in 
reducing  the  dislocation,  and  the  prolonged 
convalescence  often  noticed  after  Pott's 
fracture  may  be  due  to  the  fracture  into 
the  joint. 

When  the  dislocation  of  the  foot  is 
complete,  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia  usually 
bursts  through  the  skin  on  the  inner  side  of 
!  the  anlde,  and  the  dislocation  thus  becomes 
,  compoimd  ;  but  the  writer  has  himself  seen 
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the  foot  thrust  out  at  right  angles  to  the  leg 
without  tliis  accident  occurring ;  and  it  is 
even  said  that  complete  simple  dislocation 
outwards  has  occurred  without  fractm'o  of 
the  fihula. 

The  reduction  is  usually  easy.  The  leg 
is  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  thigh,  to 
relax  the  gastrocnemius  muscle  ;  one  hand 
then  presses  the  tibia  outwards,  whilst  the 
other  is  used  to  draw  the  foot  inwards.  It 
is  unusual  to  find  any  obstacle  to  reduction. 
The  deformity  having  been  overcome,  the 
limb  may  be  put  up  in  three  splints  as  in 
ordinary  firactin-es  of  the  leg,  but  the  outer 
"splint  should  have  its  foot-piece  thickly 
padded  to  press  the  foot  inwards,  and  the 
inner  splint  should  be  so  padded  as  to  press 
the  tibia  out. 

Dislocation  Inwards,  though  next  in 
frequency  to  dislocation  outwards,  is  never- 
theless a  rare  accident,  and,  since  greater 
violence  is  required  to  produce  it,  is  more 
serious.  This  dislocation  is  caused  by  a 
fall  on  the  outer  side  of  the  foot,  or  by  a 
cart-wheel  passing  over  the  ankle.  The 
foot  is  thrown  iawards,  whilst  the  outer 
malleolus  projects  prominently  beneath  the 
skin,  and  the  foot  and  toes  point  down- 
wards. The  inner  malleolus,  against  which 
the ,  astragalus  is  driven,  is  spht  off  from 
the  shaft  of  the  tibia  in  an  upward  and 
inward  direction,  and  the  astragalus  itself 
may  sometimes  be  fractm'ed.  The  outer 
malleolus  may  also  be  fractured,  or  its 
ligaments  torn  through. 

Reduction  is  made  by  first  flexing  the 
leg  on  the  thigh,  then  making  extension  on 
the  heel  and  instep  whilst  pressmg  the  foot 
outwaxds.  After  reduction,  Astley  Cooper 
recommends  that  the  leg  be  laid  upon  an 
outside  splint,  which  is  padded  so  as  to 
press  on  the  fibula  above  the  malleolus, 
and  reheve  the  skin  over  that  process  from 
injurious  contact.  It  may  be  more  con- 
veniently swung  in  three  splints,  takuag 
care  to  prevent  recurrence  of  the  deformity 
by  arranging  the  pads  in  such  a  way  as  to 
keep  the  foot  straight  and  at  right  angles 
to  the  leg.  The  limb  should  be  taken  down 
and  passive  movement  be  commenced  about 
six  weeks  after  the  injury. 

Dislocation  Backwards  gives  rise  to 
an  appearance  of  shortening  of  the  foot, 
whilst  the  heel  is  unduly  prominent  behind, 
and  the  hollow  spaces  in  front  of  the  tendo 
AchilUs  are  exaggerated.  The  tibia  forms 
a  firm  projection  beneath  the  anterior 
tendons,  which  are  tense,  and  the  toes  are 
pointed  downwards.  It  may  be  caused,  like 
sub-astragaloid  luxations  and  dislocation  of 
the  astragalus  forwards,  by  over-extension  of 


the  foot  on  the  leg,  or  by  stepping  from  a 
vehicle  in  rapid  motion.  The  dislocation 
backwards  may  be  partial  or  complete.  In 
the  former  case,  the  tibia  rests  partly  on 
the  articular  sm-face  and  partly  over  the 
head  of  the  astragalus  and  the  scaphoid. 
When  complete,  the  tibia  passes  forward 
and  rests  over  the  navicular  and  cuneiform 
bones.  According  to  Hamilton,  a  partial 
dislocation  may  be  consecutive  to  severe 
sprain  and  fracture  of  fibula,  being  brought 
about  by  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  the 
calf,  but  such  cases  should  be  regarded 
with  some  suspicion,  as  the  great  swelling 
present  after  these  severe  mjuries  may 
readily  obscm-e,  at  first,  a  partial  disjplace- 
ment.  Whilst  the  tibia  passes  forward 
over  the  scaphoid,  the  fibula  gives  way 
above  the  malleolus,  and  this  process  is 
retained  in  its  normal  relation  to  the  tarsus 
by  its  three  strong  ligaments.  In  a  case 
dissected  by  the  writer  the  extreme  pos- 
terior edge  of  the  articular  sm-face  of  the 
tibia  was  found  chipped  off.  The  malleolus 
of  the  tibia  may  also  be  found  broken. 

To  reduce  this  dislocation  the  leg  should 
be  flexed,  and  the  heel  being  drawn  forward 
by  one  hand,  the  other  is  used  to  press  the 
tibia  back  into  position.  Should  difficulty 
be  experienced,  the  tendo  AchOlis  may  be 
divided.  Though  Httle  difficulty  has  been 
met  vidth  in  reducing  the  dislocation,  there 
is  in  this  form  a  tendency  to  reluxation, 
which  must  be  guarded  against.  Pressure, 
directed  so  as  to  push  the  os  calcis  forward 
and  the  tibia  backward,  at  once  suggests 
itself,  but,  if  attempted,  must  be  carried 
out  with  the  gi*eatest  caution,  as  both  these 
bones  are  subcutaneous,  and  sloughing  of 
the  skin  is  hliely  to  follow  any  but  the 
gentlest  pressure.  It  might  be  done  with 
hollowed  layers  of  thick  felt  plaster. 

Dislocation  Forwards  causes  length- 
ening of  the  foot  and  diminished  prominence 
of  the  heel.  At  the  same  time,  the  leg  is 
somewhat  shortened,  and  the  malleoU  will 
be  formd  lower  than  normal.  The  depres- 
sions in  front  of  the  tendo  Achillis  are  filled 
by  the  displaced  tibia,  and  in  front  of  the 
joint  the  trochlear  surface  of  the  astragalus 
may  be  felt.  It  is  a  very  rare  injury,  there 
being  only  six  cases  on  record.  Extreme 
flexion  of  the  foot  on  the  leg  appears  to  be 
the  primary  cause,  which  is  usually  aided 
by  some  additional  force  applied  over  the 
tibia.  Groat  difficulty  has  been  experienced 
in  attempts  to  reduce  this  dislocation,  but 
a  case  recorded  by  Poland,  in  the  Guy's 
Hospital  Reports  for  1855,  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  division  of  the  tendo  Achillis  is 
what  is  required  in  order  to  effect  reduction. 
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Before  this  was  done,  all  attempts,  even 
under  chloroform,  had  failed.  After  reduc- 
tion, the  limb  should  be  secured  on  a  back 
splint  with  a  footpiece,  and  there  shoiUd 
be  a  hole  in  the  sphnt  large  enough  to 
receive  the  heel,  so  that  it  nowhere  rests  on 
the  wood. 

Dislocation  Upwards,  which  is  some- 
times called  '  Nelaton's  dislocation,'  is  usu- 
ally caused  by  a  fall  from  a  height  on  to 
the  sole  of  the  foot.  Two  cases  have  been 
described  by  Fergusson,  and  one  by  De  Mor- 
gan; two,  also,  are  mentioned  by  Bryant, 
one  of  which  was  double.  In  this  injury  the 
fibula  is  forcibly  detached  from  its  connec- 
tions with  the  tibia,  and  the  astragalus  is 
driven  up  like  a  wedge  between  them.  The 
inner  malleolus  and  articular  end  of  the 
tibia  form  a  very  prominent  swelling, 
tightly  stretching  the  skin  on  the  inner 
side.  The  foot  is  usually  everted,  and  the 
malleoli  approach  the  ground,  so  that  the 
limb  is  shortened.  Eeduction  has  generally 
been  effected  by  extension,  but  in  some 
cases  all  attempts  to  restore  the  parts  to 
their  normal  positions  have  failed.  The  leg 
being  flexed  on  the  thigh,  and  held  by  an 
assistant,  the  surgeon  should  seize  the  in- 
step and  heel  and  attempt,  by  extension 
and  to-and-fro  movements,  to  disengage  the 
astragalus.  "When  reduced  no  tendency  to 
reluxation  has  been  noticed.  Should  the 
means  described  fail  to  reduce  the  disloca- 
tion, it  may  be  justifiable  to  place  a  loop 
over  the  heel  and  instep,  and  make  gradual 
extension  by  means  of  pulleys.  But  great 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  damage  the 
soft  parts  and  so  occasion  sloughing.  When 
reduced,  the  limb  should  be  secm-ed  between 
two  side  splints,  and  be  thus  retained  for 
three  weeks  or  a  month,  when  passive 
movements  may  be  commenced. 

Compound  Dislocation  of  the  Ankle- 
JoiNT  is  a  very  serious  injury,  but  not  one 
by  any  means  of  necessity  requu'ing  ampu- 
tation. Amputation  is  indicated  when  the 
dislocation  is  accompanied  by  much  crush- 
ing or  laceration  of  the  soft  parts,  and  dis- 
tinct sphtting  of  bone.  It  is  required  especi- 
ally in  cases  caused  by  heavy  wheels  pass- 
ing over  the  joint,  and,  loss  often,  in  those 
resulting  from  violent  strains.  The  age 
and  constitution  of  the  patient  should  also 
bo  taken  into  consideration ;  for  delicate 
and  aged  persons  may  succumb  under  the 
suppm-ation  an  attempt  to  save  the  foot 
may  subject  them  to.  Excision  of  the 
joint  is  suggested  when  there  is  a  large 
opening  freely  exposing  the  articular  sm-- 
faces,  and  when  the  bone  protrudes  through 
an  opening  too  small  to  allow  of  its  being 


reduced.  In  the  latter  case,  many  surgeons 
would  be  content  to  saw  off  only  such  an 
amount  of  bone  as  would  allow  of  reduc- 
tion. At  the  ankle  the  malleoli  are  apt  to 
interfere  with  drainage,  and  the  removal  of 
the  protruding  process  provides  for  this  im- 
portant aid  to  recovery ;  but  it  should  be 
remembered  that  after  removal  of  the  ex- 
ternal malleolus  there  is  a  tendency  to  ab- 
duction of  the  foot.  In  the  simplest  cases, 
where  the  wound  is  small,  the  dislocation 
may  often  be  converted  into  a  simple  one 
by  closing  the  wound  at  once  with  a  pad 
soaked  in  compound  tincture  of  benzoin, 
which  forms,  with  the  blood  oozing  from 
the  wound,  a  firm  antiseptic  covering.  The 
Kmb  may  then  be  fixed  on  a  back  splint 
with  a  footpiece,  and  an  ice-bag  be  appUed 
over  the  joint.  Should  suppm-ation  follow, 
the  pad  must  be  removed,  fi-ee  exit  allowed 
for  pus,  and  drainage  be  maintained  till  the 
discharge  lessens  or  ceases.  In  more  severe 
cases  the  sm'faces  of  the  wound  should  be 
carefully  cleansed  with  carboHc  lotion,  any 
bleeding  vessel  should  be  secured  by  torsion 
or  catgut  ligature,  tendons  drawn  out  and 
ruptured  should  be  cut  short,  and  any  loose 
pieces  of  bone  be  removed  from  the  joint. 

The  wound  having  been  placed  in  the 
most  favourable  conditions  for  recovery,  and 
the  dislocation  reduced,  the  foot  must  be 
mamtained  upon  a  splint  at  a  right  angle  to 
the  leg  ;  for  should  ankylosis  take  place  with 
the  foot  in  an  extended  position,  the  limb 
will  be  of  little  service.  The  sphnts  usually 
emjjloyed  are  a  wooden  back  sphnt  and  two 
side  splints,  interrupted  opposite  the  ankle  to 
allow  the  dressings  to  be  applied.  But,  in  the 
writer's  opinion,  a  better  splint  is  a  simple 
iron  one,  such  as  he  is  in  the  habit  of  using 
for  excision  of  the  ankle.  It  consists  of  a 
thin  u-on  plate,  hollowed  to  receive  the  leg, 
and  its  continuation  is  looped  under  the  heel 
(at  such  a  distance  as  to  allow  the  antiseptic 
di'essings  to  be  wrapped  allroimd),  and  then 
carried  up  as  a  footpiece  to  support  the  sole. 
It  is  covered  with  wax  lint,  and,  the  limb 
being  secm-ed  in  it  by  means  of  waxed  band- 
ages, no  change  in  position  need  be  made  for 
months,  or  until  ankylosis  is  complete.  The 
I  judgment  of  the  surgeon  ha^'ing  been  given 
in  the  first  instance  in  favour  of  an  attempt 
to  save  the  limb,subsequeut  sloughing,exten- 
sive  suppuration  followed  by  exhaustion,  or 
secondary  hajmon-hage  may  compel  him  to 
reconsider  his  opinion,  and  induce  him  to  per- 
form a  secondary  amputation  in  order  to  save 
his  patient's  life.       B.  Clement  Lucas. 

ANKLE,  Excision  of  the.— See  Joints, 
Excision  of. 
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Various  methods  have  been  proposed  for 
the  perfonnance  of  this  operation — the 
circulai-  incision;  the  long  dorsal  flap 
method  (Baiidens) ;  lateral  flaps  ;  and  the 
single  internal  lateral  flap  operation  (Roux, 
SeSllot,  Mackenzie).  Owing,  however, 
mainly  to  the  delicacy  and  thinness  of  the 
flaps,  and  as  a  mle  the  imfavoui-able  situa- 
tion of  the  cicatrix,  these  procedures  have 
failed  to  bear  the  test  of  experience,  and 
have  been  altogether  superseded  by  the 
mode  suggested  by  Professor  Syme  in  1843. 
This  operation  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  many  sm-gical  pro- 
cedures associated  with  the  name  of  that 
sm'geon.  The  results,  as  shown  by  statistics, 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  its  merit  and  compara- 
tive freedom  fi-om  risk ;  and  the  writer  is 
of  opinion  that  the  so-called  improvements 
and  modifications  which  have  been  proposed 
should  be  rejected. 

Syme's  Opeeation — one  indicated,  in 
the  great  majority  of  instances,  in  cases  of 
tarsal  caries — may  be  thus  performed.  Pro- 
vision being  made  for  the  prevention  of 
haemorrhage,  which  can  best  be  accom- 
phshed  by  Esmarch's  elastic  bandage,  the 
patient  should  be  placed  on  a  table,  with 
the  condemned  foot  overhanging  it.  An 
assistant  should  then  forcibly  flex  the 
foot  upon  the  leg,  and  the  operator,  fixing 
the  foot  with  his  left  hand,  which  he 
places  behind  the  heel,  and  with  his  index 
finger  and  thmnb  on  the  points  between 
which  the  incision  should  be  made — viz., 
the  tip  of  the  outer  malleolus  and  a  point 
half  an  inch  below  and  a  httle  behind  the 
inner  malleolus — makes  an  incision  with  a 
small  cathn,  straight  across  the  sole  of  the 
foot  and  down  to  the  bone.  Some  sm-- 
geons  recommend  the  incision  to  be  sloped 
towards  the  heel,  which  diminishes  the  size 
of  the  plantar  flap,  and  renders  the  opera- 
tion easier,  as  there  is  not  then  so  much 
tissue  to  dissect  off  the  bone.  In  cases 
where  there  is  much  prominence  of  the 
heel,  this  modification  may,  in  the  vsrriter's 
opinion,  be  adopted.  Having  made  the 
incision  across  the  sole  of  the  foot,  the  flap 
is  dissected  off  the  inferior  and  lateral  sm-- 
faces  of  the  bone,  great  care  being  taken  to 
keep  as  close  to  the  bone  as  possible.  This 
dissection  had  best  be  done  Math  the  knife 
recommended  for  the  purpose  by  Professor 
Syme— a  short,  blimt-pointed,  stout  scalpel, 
with  a  strong,  roughened  handle.  In  using 
this  knife  there  is  but  slight  rislc  of  maldng 
pimctmred  wounds  in  the  smaller  vessels, 
the  occurrence  of  which  predisposes  to 
eloughmg  of  the  flap.    The  dissection  is 
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continued  backwards  until  the  tendo  Achillis 
is  reached  and  divided. 

A  straight  dorsal  incision,  at  an  angle 
of  45°  to  the  sole  of  the  foot  and  long  axis 
of  the  leg,  should  then  be  made  between 
the  two  points  aheady  indicated.  If  the  in- 
cision be  somewhat  ai'ched  in  front,  as  is  done 
when  the  plantar  incision  has  been  carried 
farther  back  than  Syme  recommended, 
the  danger  of  opening  into  the  astragalo- 
scaphoid  joint  should  be  borne  in  mind,  as 
such  an  accident  may  be  a  som-ce  of  much 
embarrassment  to  an  inexperienced  opera- 
tor. In  the  dorsal  incision  the  structm-es 
in  front  of  the  ankle-joint  are  divided  as 
weU  as  the  lateral  ligaments,  and  the  articu- 
lation exposed.  Some  sm'geons  jDrefer  post- 
poning the  division  of  the  tendo  Achilhs 
imtil  this  stage  of  the  operation  is  reached, 
and  much  may  be  said  in  favom*  of  doing 
so  rather  than  at  the  termination  of  the 
dissection  of  the  plantar  flap,  as  recom- 
mended by  Syme.  The  foot  is  then  re- 
moved by  disarticulation  of  the  ankle-joint. 
The  soft  tissues  over  the  malleoU  are  next 
dissected  back,  and  these  latter,  together 
with  a  thin  sHce  of  the  tibia,  are  removed, 
and  the  divided  sui'faces  of  the  bones 
covered  by  the  plantar  flap.  The  bone 
section  should  be  made  at  right  angles  to 
its  axis.  The  anterior  tibial  artery  in  front, 
and  the  posterior  tibial  below  the  inner 
malleolus  having  been  secm'ed,  the  edges 
of  the  flaps  should  then  be  united  with 
numerous  points  of  interrupted  sutm'e, 
careful  provision  being  made  for  drainage 
at  each  angle  of  the  wound,  For  this  pur- 
pose it  has  been  proposed  to  make  button- 
hole incisions  in  the  flap,  a  procedure  which 
is  certainly  to  be  deprecated. 

In  performing  this  amputation,  it  is  un- 
desirable to  make  the  plantar  incision  from 
malleolus  to  malleolus,  the  evil  results  of 
such  a  course  being  to  render  the  flap  un- 
necessarily long  and  unsymmetrical,  while 
increasing  the  difficulties  of  dissecting  it  off 
the  bone,  and  thus  imperilling  its  vitality. 
The  writer  has  derived  much  aid  in  forming 
the  plantar  flap — the  most  tedious  and  dif- 
ficult part  of  the  operation — from  the  use  of 
von  Langenbeck's  periosteal  raspatory.  An 
objection  has  been  made  to  this  plan  on  the 
ground  that  by  leaving  portions  of  perios- 
teum in  the  fla,p,  spicula  of  bone  may  be 
developed,  which  prove  a  source  of  trouble  ; 
but  such  osseous  developments  the  writer 
has  never  satisfied  liimself  of,  and  there  is 
negative  evidence  to  the  contrary.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  vitahty  of  the  flap,  Erichsen 
does  not  consider  the  division  of  the  posterior 
tibial  artery  an  accident  of  serious  moment, 
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a  view  in  which  Lister  and  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Spence  coincide. 

Mackenzie's  Modification,  which  is 
similar  to  that  described  by  Boux,  consists 
in  making  the  flap  from  the  antero-internal 
aspect  of  the  joint,  thereby  iacluding  the 
posterior  tibial  artery,  and  thus  diminish- 
ing, it  is  alleged,  the  risk  of  sloughing ;  but 
since  it  has  been  shown  that  a  wound  of 
that  vessel  is  not  so  serious  an  accident  as 
is  generally  supposed,  this  modification  can- 
not he  regarded  as  an  improvement  on  the 
original.  In  fact,  the  flap,  being  one  un- 
accustomed to  pressiu-e,  is  at  an  obvious 
disadvantage. 

In  Pirogoff's  Osteo-Plastic  Ampu- 
tation, while  the  line  of  incision  is  the 
same  as  in  Syme's,  the  essential  difference 
is  that  the  posterior  portion  of  the  os  calcis 
is  left  in  the  flap,  and  subsequently  united 
to  the  extremity  of  the  tibia.  Having  made 
the  plantar  incision  as  in  Syme's  amputa- 
tion, a  straight  one  is  made  across  the 
dorsum  of  the  foot  half  an  inch  in  front  of 
the  anterior  tibial  edge  ;  the  tendons  and 
other  structures  in  front,  and  at  each  side  of, 
the  ankle-joint,  are  divided,  and  the  articu- 
lation opened  into.  The  foot  is  then  ex- 
tended, and  the  os  calcis  divided  obliquely 
downwards  and  forwards,  with  a  saw  fol- 
lowing the  line  of  the  plantar  incision. 
The  soft  tissues  are  then  dissected  off  the 
malleoli,  and  these,  vsdth  a  slice  of  the 
tibia,  removed.  The  cut  surfaces  of  the 
bones  are  then  applied  closely  together, 
and  the  edges  of  the  wound  united  by 
numerous  points  of  inteiTupted  suture,  a 
small  drainage-tube  being  inserted  at  each 
angle. 

The  objections  that  have  been  made  to 
Syme's  amputation  have  been  chiefly  based 
on  its  difficulty  and  tediousness,  the  un- 
necessary shortening  of  the  limb,  combined 
with  the  risk,  despite  all  precautions,  of 
sloughing  of  the  flap.  Pirogoff's  modifica- 
tion is  undoubtedly  a  procedure  of  easier 
performance,  getting  rid,  as  it  does,  of  the 
difficulty  attending  the  dissection  of  the 
flap  off  the  08  calcis.  Moreover,  the  stump 
obtained  is  longer  than  in  Syme's  amputa- 
tion, the  additional  length  coiTesponding  to 
the  amoimt  of  bone  left  in  the  flap,  while 
the  heel,  long  accustomed  to  bear  the  weight 
of  the  body,  remains  imtouched.  Possessing 
as  it  does  these  advantages,  it  may  be  asked, 
I  ~\Vhy  has  not  Pirogoff's  modification  super- 
seded Syme's  ?  The  answer  is  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases  of  caries  of  the  tarsus, 
the  disease  is  seldom  found  localised,  and 
the  portion  of  hone  left  in  the  flap  is 
liable  to  become  affected,  probably  necessi- 


tating further  operative  measures,  which 
may  involve  amputation  of  the  leg.  At 
the  same  time,  if  structures,  previously 
healthy  are  dealt  with,  as,  for  example,  in 
cases  of  gun-shot  injury,  Pirogoff's  method 
may  be  selected. 

Pirogoff's  method  has,  in  its  turn,  been 
the  subject  of  much  modification ;  for 
example,  oblique  division  of  the  tibia  up- 
wards and  backwards  (Sedfllot),  vdth  the 
view  of  diminishing  the  tension  of  the 
tendo  AchiUis.  This  has  been  properly  ob- 
jected to  on  the  ground  of  its  throwing  the 
point  of  pressure  behind  the  axis  of  the  leg. 
Horizontal  section  of  both  os  calcis  and 
tibia  (Pasquier) ;  leaving  the  malleoU  tm- 
touched,  and  placing  the  cut  surface  of  the 
OS  calcis  between  them  (Fergusson) ;  con- 
cave section  of  the  os  calcis  and  convex  of 
the  tibia  (Bruns),  are,  among  others,  modi- 
fications which  have  been  made,  but  in 
which  the  writer  fails  to  see  any  advan- 
tage. If  the  operator  has  any  apprehen- 
sion as  to  difficulties  arising  in  keeping  the 
cut  surfaces  of  the  bones  together,  tenotomy 
of  the  Achilles  tendon,  or  sutm-ing  the 
bones  with  silver  wire  or  chi'omicised  cat- 
gut may  be  adopted.  No  other  modifica- 
tion of  the  operation  is  indicated. 

William  Stokes. 

AlSrKLE-JOIlSrT,  Diseases  of  the.— 
The  ankle-joint,  concerned  as  it  is  in  trans- 
mitting the  weight  of  the  body  to  the  foot, 
and  also  in  the  movements  of  active  pro- 
gression, is  esj)eciaUy  liable  to  spraius  and 
concussions,  and  thus  to  the  various  in- 
flammatory conditions  to  which  such  in- 
juries give  rise. 

Synovitis,  acute  and  ckronic,  is  of 
fi'equent  occm'rence.  The  acute  form  is 
characterised  by  the  usual  sjTnj^toms,  pain, 
heat,  and  swelling ;  the  movements  of  the 
foot  on  the  leg  being  restricted,  and  gi^^ng 
rise  to  increased  pain.  The  sweUing  is  mani- 
fest chiefly  beneath,  and  at  the  sides  of,  the 
extensor  tendons,  but  may  also  extend  to  the 
borders  of  the  tendo  AchiUis. 

The  treatment  wiU  consist,  in  the  early 
stage,  of  antiphlogistic  measures,  leeches, 
or  the  application  of  cold;  subsequentlj^ 
of  counter-irritation,  and  the  use  of  pres- 
sm-e  by  strapping  and  bandaging.  The 
joint  is  to  be  kept  at  rest  by  placing  the 
leg  on  a  splint  with  a  foot-piece,  such  as 
McIntjTre's. 

The  chronic  form  of  synovitis  of  the 
ankle  may  result  fi-om  frequent  sprains 
(the  joint  having  once  been  sprained  is 
liable  to  a  reciurence  of  the  injury  because 
of  the  resulting  relaxation  of  its  ligaments), 
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or,  as  is  not  uncommonly  the  case,  may 
have  Its  origin  in  an  articular  ostitis  spread- 
ing to  the  joint.  The  scrofulous  foi-m  of 
the  disease  more  often  affects  several  of  the 
articulations  of  the  foot ;  it  may,  however, 
be  confined  to  the  ankle,  producing  the 
usual  pulpy  swelling  of  the  synovial  tissue, 
and,  if  progressive,  leading  to  ulceratioii  of 
the  cartilages  and  suppm-ation  of  the  joint. 
Matter  usually  poiats  at  the  side  of  the 
joint,  and  when  this  stage  has  been  reached, 
crepitus  will  usually  he  felt  on  flexion  and 
extension  of  the  foot. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  disease 
coimter-h-ritation  by  repeated  small  bUsters, 
or  by  the  actual  cautery,  must  be  used; 
followed  by  strapping  over  mercurial  oint- 
ment, or  by  elastic  pressm-e. 

In  most  of  the  chronic  forms  of  disease 
of  the  anMe,  or  other  joints  of  the  foot,  the 
part  may  be  kept  at  rest  by  means  of  a 
plaster  of  Paris,  leather,  or  other  splint, 
while  the  patient  goes  about  with  the  aid 
of  a  peg-leg,  which  supports  the  weight  of 
the  body  on  the  bent  knee,  the  foot  not 
being  used. 

The  anMe  is  especially  Hable  to  a  form 
of  recmTent  synovitis,  due  to  the  presence 
of  intra-articular  adhesions  which  have  had 
their  origin  in  a  sprain  or  other  injiuy.  In 
such  cases  there  is  usually  not  much 
synovial  effusion,  though  the  amount  varies 
with  the  use  of  the  joint;  but  the  patient 
is  afraid  to  use  the  foot  freely,  movement 
in  some  particular  direction  being  always 
restricted  and  painful.  Attempts  at  greater 
activity  being  always  followed  by  increased 
pain  and  swelling,  the  patient  spends  his 
time  between  alternations  of  enforced  rest 
and  painful  endeavom-s  at  resuming  activity. 
These  cases  ai-e  to  be  treated  by  forcible 
rupture  of  the  adhesions,  which  usually 
produces  an  immediate  cure.  Anaesthesia 
being  produced,  the  adhesions  are  ruptm-ed 
by  forcible  flexion,  after  which  the  foot  is 
freely  moved  in  all  directions.  The  patient 
is  then  to  be  encouraged  to  use  the  foot 
freely.   See  Bone-Setting. 

Suppuration  of  the  ankle-joint  must  be 
treated  by  fr'ee  incision  and  drainage,  and 
if  there  be  pulpy  degeneration  of  the  syno- 
vial membrane,  the  diseased  tissue  must  be 
scraped  or  destroyed  with  caustics. 

Should  the  disease  still  progi-ess,  but 
yet  remain  confined  to  the  ankle-joint, 
excision  may  be  performed ;  but  extension 
is  very  apt  to  occiu:  to  the  neighbouring 
joints  of  the  foot,  in  which  case  amputa- 
tion win  be  needed,  either  by  the  method 
of  Syme,  or  in  the  lower  third  of  the  log. 

J.  Warrington  Haward. 


ANKYLOSIS.— By  ankylosis  is  meant 
a  joint  stiff  from  changes  in  one  or  more 
parts  of  the  articulation,  in  the  synovial 
membrane  and  capsule,  ligaments,  or  bones. 
The  term  impUes  that  all  active  disease  has 
ceased.  Joints  stiff'  fr-om  such  causes  as 
cicatricial  contraction  after  bums,  or  dis- 
eases such  as  ossification  of  tendons,  are 
said  to  be  affected  with  spurious  ankylosis, 
but  such  conditions  will  not  be  considered 
in  the  present  article.  Ankylosis,  always 
the  result  of  inflammatory  action,  may  be, 
(1)  soft  or  fibrous,  (2)  bony  : — 

(1)  .  Ankylosis,  due  to  changes  external 
to  the  actual  joint,  but  involving  the  parts 
immediately  in  relation  with  it,  is  one  of 
the  commonest  forms.  It  is  usually  due  to 
traumatic  causes.  The  non-elastic  capsule 
and  synovial  membrane  being  torn  by  the 
injury,  probably  associated  also  vdth  tear 
of  tendons  at  their  insertions,  a  degree  of 
inflammation  is  set  up.  Lymph  is  effused, 
and  binds  the  folds  of  cai^sule  together,  or 
imiting  the  fibrous  structures  around  the 
capsule  Limits  mobility.  Such  adhesions, 
if  neglected,  develop  ultimately  into  ma- 
terial more  or  less  fibrous  and  tough.  The 
inflammation  may  extend  more  widely,  and 
the  capsule  and  Hgaments,  at  one  time  in- 
filtrated and  soft,  will  subsequently  shrinli 
and  thus  further  impafr  mobility.  Too  pro- 
longed rest,  after  even  sUght  inflammation, 
will  lead  to  considerable  soft  ankylosis,  as 
may  often  be  seen  after  dislocation  of  the 
shoulder.  The  changes  in  the  cartilage  in 
this  form  will  be  merely  such  as  result 
from  disuse. 

(2)  .  If  the  cartilages  be  involved,  as  com- 
monly happens  in  pulpy  degeneration  of 
joints,  granulation  tissue,  fibrous  according 
to  its  age,  will  unite  the  opj)Osite  articu- 
lating siurfaces.  The  disease  may  stop  here, 
and  the  bands  may  even  rdtimately  ossify, 
but  this  rarely  happens.  The  cartilaginous 
tissue  loses  its  characteristic  quahties,  be- 
comes fihrillated,  and  degenerates  more  and 
more  ;  even  though  the  disease  stops  short 
here,  with  the  changes  in  the  parts  around, 
firm  fibrous  ankylosis  results.  Commonly 
the  disease  extends  through  the  cartilaginous 
laminae  and  the  calcified  layer  at  their 
base,  ultimately  involving  the  bone.  Now 
the  opposed  bony  sm-faces  come  into  con- 
tact. The  effused  granulation-tissue,  filling 
up  the  irregular  erosions,  forms  into  short, 
broad,  fibrous  bands,  which  firmly  unite 
the  opposed  surfaces.  In  the  coiu'se  of 
time,  usually  to  be  measm-ed  by  months, 
these  bands  may  ossify ;  thus"  bony  an- 
kylosis is  produced,  necessarily  associated 
with  fibrous  ankylosis  around  the  joint.  In 
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the  coui'se  of  years  the  line  separating  the 
contiguous  bones  will  almost  disappear,  and 
on  section  the  cancelh  will  appear  to  pass 
nninteruptedly  across.  A  still  more  com- 
plete bony  ankylosis  is  seen  as  the  result 
of  osteo-arthritis.  Here  not  only  are  the 
bones  welded  together,  but  the  soft  parts 
around  undergo  complete  ossification.  This 
condition  usually  afi'ects  more  than  one 
joint.  It  is  most  frequently  seen  ia  the 
small  joints,  such  as  those  of  the  phalanges 
or  tarsus. 

Soft  ankylosis  will  always  permit  _  of 
some  amount  of  movement.  If  moving 
the  joint,  i.e.  stretching  the  adhesions, 
causes  pain,  we  may  judge  that  the  an- 
kylosis is  soft ;  but  it  may  be  readily 
mistaken  for  that  which  is  bony  unless 
examination  is  also  made  under  complete 
anaesthesia.  It  is  very  common  to  mistake 
a  joint  held  stiff  by  contracting  muscles 
for  one  which  is  really  ankylosed.  No 
satisfactory  diagnosis,  where  there  is  any 
considerable  degree  of  ankylosis,  can  be 
made  without  the  aid  of  anaesthetics.  A 
greater  or  lesser  degree  of  ankylosis  usually 
foUows  a  compoimd  dislocation,  and  the 
closer  the  normal  apposition  of  the  articu- 
lating surfaces  the  more  Uliely  is  the  union 
to  be  bony,  e.g.  compound  dislocation  of  the 
elbow  or  ankle  is  more  Hable  to  terminate 
in  bony  union  than  that  of  the  knee,  and 
spinal  caries  often  results  in  complete  fusion 
of  two  or  more  vertebrae. 

Pulpy  degeneration  of  joints,  especially 
of  the  Imee,  is  apt,  after  more  or  less  de- 
struction of  the  cartilages,  as  the  process  of 
natm-al  recovery,  to  progress  slowly  to  bony 
ankylosis.  In  the  hip-joint,  however,  this 
result  is  far  less  conamon. 

The  symptoms  of  ankylosis  consist  of 
impaii-ment  or  loss  of  mobility ;  pain  on 
manipulation  if  the  soft  ankylosis  is  mo- 
derately recent,  complete  loss  of  move- 
ment imder  anaesthesia  if  the  anlcylosis  is 
bony.  The  commoner  form  of  ankylosis  is 
the  soft,  arising  from  some  injury,  the  most 
Tisual  being  dislocation.  A  few  bands  ex- 
ternal to  the  actual  joint  glue  the  folds  of 
the  capsule  together,  but  every  movement 
causes  pain,  and  consequently  rest  is  perse- 
vered in  too  long  ;  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
shoulder-joint,  the  movement  of  the  scapula 
on  the  trunk  is  mistaken  for  movement  of 
the  humerus  on  the  scapula.  Degenerative 
changes  follow  as  they  would  in  a  perfectly 
healthy  joint  kept  absolutely  at  rest.  The 
synovia  ceases  to  be  secreted,  the  vascu- 
larity of  the  membrane  diminishes ;  the 
cartilage  tends  more  and  more  to  resemble 
connective  tissue ;  the  bone  becomes  porous, 


Hght,  and  thin.  StiU,  all  this  can  be  re- 
covered fr'om  if  the  adhesions  be  broken 
through.  The  folds  will  again  separate,  and 
with  the  restoration  of  mobility  the  struc- 
tmes  of  the  joint  will  rapidly  recover. 

Treatment. — It  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  break  down,  and  not  merely  to 
stretch,  the  adhesions ;  then  situation  can 
be  ascertained  by  locahsing  the  pain  felt  on 
manipulation  without  an  anesthetic— that 
is,  by  stretching.    Bearing  in  mind  the  ana- 
tomy of  the  joint  and  the  normal  movements 
of  which  it  is  capable,  a  sharp,  decided  move- 
ment should  be  made,  and  the  adhesion  wiU 
break  with  an  audible  snap — one  form  of 
'  bone-setting.'   This  treatment  is  especially 
applicable   to   ankylosis   fr-om  traumatic 
causes,  and  to  those  who  are  pathologically 
young.    Scarcely  any  inflammation  follows 
if  the  adhesions  be  really  broken  through  ; 
the  process,  if  efficiently  performed,  is  more 
alarming  than  painful,  and  the  after-treat- 
ment consists  merely  in  passive  and  active 
movements  to  prevent  the  adhesions  fr-om 
re-forming,  with  shampooing  and  douch- 
ing.    In  shght,    soft  ankylosis  of  the 
shoulder,  the  wrist,  the  knee,  and  phalangeal 
joints,  the  result  will  be  successful  in  inverse 
ratio  to  the  extent  of  the  adhesions  and  the 
length  of  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the 
inflammatory  action.    The  latter  can  be 
estimated  better  by  the  history  than  by  the 
amount  of  wasting  of  the  muscles,  for  this 
is  often  very  rapid,  especially  in  cases  of 
ankylosis  of  the  shoulder  in  elderly  people. 

In  ankylosis  fr'om  disease,  the  relation 
of  important  vessels  and  nerve-trunks  to 
the  joint,  and  the  possibility  of  then-  being 
adherent  to  the  capsule,  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  particularly  in  such  as  are  Ukely 
to  be  the  subjects  of  atheromatous  changes. 
Especially  should  this  be  remembered  in 
the  case  of  the  hip  and  knee,  in  both  of 
which  joints  undue  extension  might  lead 
to  serious  consequences.  In  the  elbow  it  is 
very  rare  to  restore  perfect  mobihty,  even 
after  shght  anlcylosis.  In  soft  anliylosis  of 
the  hip  in  yoimg  children,  gradual  exten- 
sion, to  be  applied  at  the  outset  in  the  new 
axis  of  the  limb,  is  preferable  to  attempts  to 
ruptm-e  the  adhesions.  Violent  movements 
are  very  liable  to  awaken  the  hip -joint 
disease  in  delicate  subjects,  and  some . 
amoimt  of  anlvylosis  with  the  limb  almost 
in  a  straight  position  is  often  the  best  result 
that  can  be  obtained.  The  same  is  trae  of 
the  knee-joint,  if  there  is  backward  displace- 
ment of  the  bones  of  the  leg.  Soft  anlvylosis ' 
of  the  knee,  with  the  leg  strongly  flexed  on 
the  thigh,  is  a  common  result  of  neglected 
inflammation  of  the  ioint.    Here,  gradual 
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extension  cannot  be  so  well  employed. 
Under  an  ansesthetio  the  limb  can  be 
forcibly  sti-aigbtened,  the  adhesions  being 
often  better  broken  by  strong  flexion  rather 
than  by  extension.  The  limb  can  thus  be 
placed  in  a  useful  position,  even  though 
some  degree  of  backward  displacement 
results. 

The  results  of  tenotomy  in  the  treatment 
of  ankylosis  are,  as  a  rule,  rather  disappoint- 
ing in  cases  of  hip  and  knee  ankylosis  ;  but, 
as  a  preliminary  to  gradual  mechanical  ex- 
tension, it  is  often  beneficial.  In  division  of 
the  hamstrings  no  attempts  should  be  made 
to  divide  more  than  the  contracted  tendons. 
Ti'eatment  by  gi'adual  extension,  then,  is 
appHcable  to  those  cases  where  the  ankylosis 
is  fibrous  and  the  object  is  not  so  much  to 
attempt  the  restoration  of  mobility  as  to 
place  the  limb  in  a  useful  position.  It  is 
especially  applicable,  therefore,  to  the  hip 
and  knee  when  the  amount  of  organic 
change  suspected  forbids  the  emj)loyment 
of  violent  extension ;  but  even  where  the 
adherent  and  contracted  parts  have  been 
forcibly  ruptm-ed,  no  attempt  should  be 
made  to  place  the  Kmb  at  once  and  fix  it 
in  the  position  it  is  hoped  ultimately  to 
obtain.  The  forcible  extension  should  be 
regarded  only  as  a  prehminaiy  to  treatment 
by  gradual  extension.  The  weight  and 
pulley  will  be  found  to  answer  better  than 
the  more  complicated  and  expensive  ap- 
paoratus. 

Bony  Ankylosis,  when  the  parts  are 
in  good  position,  should  be  left  alone.  An 
exception  may  be  made  in  the  case  of 
the  temporo-maxillary  joint,  in  which,  how- 
ever, disease  is  very  rare.  Here,  by  osteo- 
tomy of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw,  a  false 
joint  may  be  established  with  advantage, 
and  the  joint  itself  has  been  excised  with 
a  good  result.  Bony  ankylosis  of  the 
shoulder  is  exceedingly  rare,  and  admits 
of  no  treatment.  Increased  mobility  of 
the  scapula  makes  very  adequate  amends 
for  the  stif&iess  of  the  joint.  In  the  elbow 
complete  mobility  may  be  restored  by  ex- 
cision, but  only  when  the  patient  earnestly 
desires  it  and  fully  appreciates  the  con- 
ditions ;  an  elbow  ankylosed  at  about  a  right 
angle  impairs  but  little  the  utility  of  the 
arm.  In  the  case  of  the  wrist  no  operative 
interference  is  admissible.  In  the  phalanges 
amputation  may  be  necessary  to  get  rid  of 
a  deformed  finger  or  toe.  In  the  case  of 
the  great  toe  excision  can  often  be  per- 
formed with  advantage.  Bony  ankylosis 
of  the  hip  may  demand  treatment  if  the 
deformity  be  gx-eat.  Examination  under 
full  anjesthesia  is,  in  this  case,  imperative, 


and  care  must  be  taken  not  to  mistake  the 
production  of  lordosis  for  movement  at  the 
hip.  The  less  the  destruction  of  the  internal 
parts  of  the  joint,  the  more  favourable  the 
case  for  treatment.  Oases  of  osteo-arthritis 
are  the  most  favourable  of  all.  Subcutaneous 
osteotomy  of  the  neck  of  the  femm:  (q.v.), 
by  Adams's  or  Sayers'  method,  is  the  best 
treatment.  The  results  of  the  operation 
in  suitable  cases  are  very  satisfactory.  The 
bone  may  be  divided  also  below  the  tro- 
chanters, but  this  is  not  so  favourable  an 
operation,  though  sometimes  the  only  one 
that  offers.  Complete  bony  ankylosis  of 
the  knee  in  a  faulty  position  may  require 
osteotomy.  The  results  of  Macewen's  opera- 
tion for  genu  valgum  show  the  amount  of 
deformity  that  can  be  rectified  by  simple 
osteotomy,  and  it  will  probably  not  often 
be  found  necessary — as  many  advise — to 
remove  a  wedge-shaped  piece  of  bone.  If 
done,  this  should  be  so  performed  as  to 
preserve  the  epiphysial  hne.  Attempts  to 
perform  the  operation  subcutaneously  in 
the  case  of  the  knee  are  not  to  be  recom- 
mended. Bony  ankylosis  of  the  vertebral 
joints  admits  of  no  treatment,  save,  perhaps, 
in  the  case  of  the  sacro-coccygeal  joint. 
See  Bone-Setting;  Jaws,  Closure  of  the; 
Osteotomy.  C.  T.  Dent. 

ANOHEXIA.— Loss  of  appetite. 

AJSTOSMIA.— Loss  of  the  sense  of  smell. 

ANTERO  -  POSTERIOR  SPINAL 
CURVATURE  (not  due  to  spinal  caries  or 
hip-joint  disease)  is  an  exaggeration  of  the 
normal  antero-posterior  curves  of  the  spinal 
column.  If  the  dorsal  curve  with  con- 
vexity backwards  is  most  marked,  the  de- 
formity is  known  as  cypJiosis  (kyphosis)  ; 
and  when  the  lumbar  curve  with  convexity 
forwards  is  predominant,  it  is  known  as 
lordosis  (saddle-back).  Oyphosis  and  lor- 
dosis are  generally  present  in  the  same 
patient,  the  one  compensating  the  other 
in  restoring  the  equilibrium  of  the  body. 
Lateral  curvatm-e  of  the  spine  is  nearly 
always  accompanied  by  some  amount  of 
antero-posterior  curvatm-e.  See  Lateral 
Spinal  Curvature.  Oyphosis,  embracing 
the  whole  spine  from  the  neck  to  the 
sacrum,  is  not  infrequently  met  with, 
where  all  lumbar  hollow  has  disappeai-ed ; 
but  lordosis  is  always  associated  with  some 
degree  of  oyphosis. 

The  causes  and  patliology  are  the  same 
as  in  lateral  curvatm-e,  except  that  antero- 
posterior cm-vatme  is  more  often  due  to 
paralysis  of  the  erectores  spiniB  muscles,  as 
in  infantile  paralysis;  lordosis  is  nearly 
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always  present  in  marked  cases  of  pseudo- 
hypertrophic paralysis,  when  the  patient  is 
standing. 

At  first  complete  restoration  to  the  nor- 
mal figiu-e  of  the  spine  is  possible.  In 
cyphosis,  after  the  lapse  of  months  or 
years,  the  todies  of  the  vertebrse  and  the  in- 
tervertebral siibstances  become  misshapen, 
and  too  miich  wedge-shaped  from  before 
backwards,  so  that  at  last  they  become  so 
fixed  or  ankylosed  that  all  attempts  to  re- 
store the  spine  to  a  normal,  or  even  improved, 
position  end  in  failure.  It  is  always  easier 
to  restore  or  improve  the  position  of  the 
spine  in  lordosis,  where  there  is  much  less 
tendency  to  deformation  and  ankylosis  of 
the  vertebrae. 

Symptoms. — The  patient  generally  com- 
plains of  much  backache  and  neuralgia 
from  inritation  of  the  spinal  nerves.  The 
thorax  becomes  contracted  and  flattened 
anteriorly,  or  is  often  pigeon-breasted.  The 
scapulae  are  too  far  apart,  and  their  lower 
angles  too  projecting.  The  abdomen  is  too 
prominent,  and  the  patient  walks  with  a 
sHght  waddling  gait.  His  powers  of  en- 
dmrance  are  affected,  and  he  is  easily  tired ; 
his  general  health  fails,  and  congestive 
headaches  are  frequent. 

The  diagnosis  presents  little  difficulty. 
Lordosis  cannot  be  mistaken  for  anything 
else.  Cyphosis  can  only  be  confounded 
with  spinal  caries.  When  the  cyphosis  is 
of  recent  origin,  all  deformity  and  im- 
natinral  projection  of  the  spine  disappear 
when  the  patient  lies  prone  on  the  ground ; 
even  in  severer  cases,  where  the  defonnity 
persists  in  the  prone  position,  the  erectores 
spinse  muscles  feel  as  soft  and  normal  oppo- 
site the  chief  prominence  of  the  convexity 
as  at  any  other  point  of  the  spine ;  whereas, 
in  spinal  caries,  the  same  muscles  opposite 
the  seat  of  the  greatest  projection  give  a 
more  unyielding  sensation  to  the  touch, 
and  are  apparently  enlarged,  as  compared 
elsewhere  along  the  spine.  This  softness 
of  the  erectores  spinse  muscles,  with  little 
or  no  pain  on  violently  concussing  the  heels 
while  standing,  and  with  the  presence  of 
some  slight  movement  of  flexion  or  lateral 
flexion  even  in  very  severe  cases,  will  con- 
firm the  diagnosis  of  cyphosis  firom  spinal 
caries. 

Prognosis. —  The  tendency  of  antero- 
posterior curvature,  especially  of  cyiihosis, 
is  to  become  gradually  worse  if  left  un- 
treated, so  that  the  patient  becomes  prema- 
turely bowed  down  to  the  ground,  as  in  old 
age. 

Treatment. — In  lordosis  and  in  cypho- 
sis, where  the  spine  is  still  movable,  the 


same  treatment  is  advised  as  in  lateral  cm*- 
vature,  viz.  medical  gjnnnastic  exercises, 
with  attention  to  good  postures  at  aU  times. 
No  article  of  clothing  is  to  be  too  tight 
across  the  front  of  the  thorax  or  neck,  when 
the  patient  is  placed  in  the  most  improved 
position  possible. 

In  lordosis,  exercises  effecting  thorough 
flexion  of  the  spine,  e.g.,  sitting  on  the 
ground  with  the  knees  extended,  and  the 
patient  touching  the  toes  without  bending 
the  knees,  or  the  same  while  he  is  standing, 
are  very  useful  in  addition. 

In  cyphosis,  where  the  spine  is  partially 
ankylosed,  and  where  there  is  much  jjain 
or  aching  in  the  back,  rehef  may  be  ob- 
tained by  the  wearing  of  a  weU-apphed 
plaster  of  Paris  jacket,  cut  open  in  front, 
and  made  to  lace ;  or  a  poro -plastic  or  other 
support  with  pelvic  band,  which  wiU  pro- 
bably have  to  be  worn  for  several  years, 
till  the  ankylosis  has  become  so  complete 
as  to  admit  of  the  patient  going  about 
without  any  support  at  all,  fr-ee  from  pain 
or  discomfort.  No  treatment  is  required 
in  cases  of  ankylosed  cyphosis  unaccom- 
panied by  pain  or  aching. 

Beenard  Eoth. 

ANTHRAX.    See  Carbuncle. 

ANTISEPTIC  SURGERY.— By  the 
term  '  antiseptic  surgery '  is  meant  those 
modes  of  treating  wounds  in  which  an  at- 
tempt is  made  to  prevent  fermentation  in 
the  fluids  of  the  woimd ;  thus  applied,  the 
term  includes  a  variety  of  methods,  and 
the  use  of  a  large  number  of  antiseptics. 

The  original  aim  of  antiseptic  treat- 
ment was  to  prevent  putrefaction,  and  the 
freedom  of  the  discharge  fr-om  foul  smeU 
was  looked  on  as  proof  that  the  object  of 
the  treatment  had  been  attained,  and  that 
the  patient  was  safe  fr'om  the  risks  usually 
associated  with,  and  at  that  time  supposed 
to  be  dependent  on,  a  putrid  state  of  the 
discharge.  As  experience  increased,  it  was, 
however,  soon  found  that,  in  spite  of  absence 
of  smeU  from  the  discharge,  the  patient 
was  by  no  means  safe  fi'om  many  of  the 
accidents  at  first  supposed  to  be  closely 
coimected  with  putrefaction,  such  as  sup- 
pm-ation,  erysipelas,  septicaemia,  and  p>'- 
aemia.  The  rapid  advance  of  science  in 
this  department  has  now  shown  that  many 
of  these  infective  diseases  are  due  to  the 
gi-owth  of  specific  micro-organisms  in  the 
fluids  or  tissues  of  the  patient  affected ;  and 
has  further  taught  iis  that  none  of  these 
organisms  produce  putrefaction  in  organic 
fluids.    It  is  thus  evident  that  absence  of 
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emell  is  no  test  of  the  absence  of  these 
septic  agents  from  woimcls ;  for,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  micro-organisms  which  cause 
putrefaction  may  have  been  excluded  from 
tlie  wovmd,  or  prevented  from  developing, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  real  septic 
agents  may  be  present  in  an  active  state. 

But  investigations  have  taught  us  that 
the  growth  of  micro-organisms  in  an  or- 
ganic material  is  accompanied  by  changes 
in  that  material,  the  natm-e  of  these  changes 
depending  on  the  variety  of  bacterium 
which  is  there  developing ;  in  fact,  as  the 
result  of  the  growth  of  these  minute  bodies, 
the  organic  matter  undergoes  fermentation. 
These  considerations  have  led  the  writer  to 
enlarge  the  definition  of  antiseptic  treatment 
fr-om  '  treatment  directed  against  the  causes 
of  putrefaction '  to  '  treatment  directed 
against  the  causes  of  fermentation  ' — in 
other  words,  against  the  development  of 
micro-organisms  in  wounds.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary in  the  present  article  to  enter  into  the 
reasons  for  regarding  micro-organisms  as 
the  causes  of  fermentations,  nor  into  the 
mode  in  which  they  act ;  that  they  are  the 
causes  of  the  fermentative  changes  which 
organic  material  undergoes  has  been  tho- 
roughly debated,  and  may  now  be  regarded 
as  settled.    See  Bacterium. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that 
it  is  only  by  causing  fermentation  in  the 
wound  that  these  micro-organisms  are 
dangerous.  Some,  no  doubt,  can  only  gi-ow 
in  the  discharges  or  dead  tissues  in  a 
wound,  and  are  unable  to  penetrate  into 
and  hve  in  the  body ;  but  nevertheless  these 
may  lead  to  the  formation  of  poisonous 
products  in  the  wound,  which,  being  ab- 
sorbed, give  rise  to  more  or  less  serious 
symptoms,  and  even  to  death  (traumatic 
fever,  septic  intoxication,  and  some  forms 
of  septicsemia),  while  their  local  effect  may 
be  evidenced  by  inflammation,  suppm-ation, 
&c.  Others,  however,  can  penetrate  directly 
into  the  tissues,  lymphatic  vessels,  and 
blood,  and,  growing  there,  give  rise  to  most 
serious  affections,  (spreading  gangrene,  ery- 
sipelas, pyaemia,  &c.)  It  has,  however, 
been  found  that  means,  sufficient  to  prevent 
the  growth  of  micro-organisms  and  the 
occurrence  of  fermentation  in  woimds,  are 
also  sufficient  to  prevent  the  entrance  of 
these  parasites  into  the  body.  If,  there- 
fore, the  point  aimed  at  in  the  definition  be 
successfully  reached,  all  that  is  required  for 
antiseptic  treatment  will  be  obtained. 

It  is  of  importance  to  note  that  bacteria 
are  not  normally  present  in  the  blood  or 
tissues  in  the  healthy  living  body.  This 
has  been  demonstrated  as  regards  blood. 


milk,  urine,  and  various  of  the  internal 

organs,  by  experiments  which  need  not  be 
referred  to  here.  It  is  also  found  that,  with 
very  rare  exceptions,  the  various  septic  dis- 
eases follow  wounds — that  the  bacteria  are, 
in  fact,  introduced  into  the  body  through  a 
wound.  In  the  treatment  of  a  case  after 
operation  it  is  therefore  most  important, 
with  the  view  of  preventing  septic  diseases, 
to  direct  our  special  attention  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  wound,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
entrance  of  the  noxious  organisms  iato  the 
body. 

There  are  two  modes  in  which  attempts 
have  been  made  to  carry  out  the  principles 
described  above.  In  the  one,  various  pre- 
cautions are  taken  with  the  view  of  pre- 
venting the  entrance  of  micro-organisms 
into  the  wound;  in  the  other,  micro-or- 
ganisms are  admitted,  and  then  means  are 
taken  to  prevent  or  interfere  with,  their 
growth  and  fermentative  action. 

The  first  principle  is  that  introduced 
by  Sir  Joseph  Lister,  and  his  method  was 
at  first  known  as  the  antiseptic  method, 
though  the  writer  thinks  it  better  to  call  it 
the  aseptic  method,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  second  class  of  methods,  which  are  also 
all  more  or  less  antiseptic.  This  is  the 
method  vidth  which  we  have  to  do  in  the 
present  article. 

The  second  principle  may  be  carried 
out  in  various  ways,  which  will  be  con- 
sidered separately,  though,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  in  practice  the  two  are  frequently 
combined. 

{a)  Various  antiseptics  are  added  to  the 
discharge,  either  in  the  wound,  by  injection, 
&c.,  or  after  it  has  left  the  wound,  with 
the  view  of  rendering  it  an  unfit  soil  for 
the  development  of  micro-organisms — treat- 
ment by  antiseptics. 

(6)  Means  are  taken  to  aUow  the  dis- 
charge to  flow  away  as  rapidly  as  it  forms, 
so  that  it  has  not  time  to  undei-go  fermen- 
tation to  any  extent  in  the  wound — free 
d/radnage. 

(c)  The  discharge  may  be  washed 
away  either  by  water  alone  or  by  water 
containing  antiseptics — treatment  by  i/rri- 
gation  and  immersion. 

(d)  The  wound  may  be  fr-eely  exposed 
to  the  air,  so  as  to  allow  evaporation  to 
take  place.  In  this  way  the  discharge 
becomes  too  concentrated  to  permit  the 
growth  of  bacteria  in  it,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  organisms  being  supplied  with 
plenty  of  oxygen,  their  fermentative  action 
is  diminished — open  treatment.  In  this 
method  means  are  as  a  rule  taken  to  per- 
mit the  rapid  exit  of  discharge,  and  also 
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very  frequently  the  wound  is  washed  out 
with  an  antiseptic  lotion,  so  that  as  a  mat- 
ter of  practice  all  the  foui*  principles  just 
alluded  to  are  brought  into  play. 

(e)  If  the  parts  are  kept  at  perfect  rest, 
the  health  of  the  patient  good,  and  not  too 
much  blood  between  the  opposed  sm-faces, 
healing  may  occur  without  inflammation 
or  suppuration.  Here  trust  is  placed  in 
the  power  of  the  healthy  tissues  to  destroy 
bacteria.  Acting  on  the  last  two  principles 
we  have  TieaVmg  by  scabbing. 

For  the  description  of  the  methods  of 
woimd  treatment  mentioned  under  the 
second  heading,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  special  articles  on  the  subject ;  here  we 
have  only  to  do  with  the  first  principle. 

In  the  Listerian  method  the  object  is  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  hving  organisms 
into  the  wound,  and  with  this  view  a  large 
number  of  precautions  are  taken,  which 
will  be  given  in  detail  in  the  latter  part  of 
this  article. 

A  wound  treated  asepticaUy,  provided 
that  micro-organisms  are  excluded,  that  the 
draiaage  is  good,  the  stitches  not  too  tight, 
and  no  other  local  cause  of  inflammation 
is  present,  foUows  what  is  termed  an 
'  aseptic  coinrse.'  No  inflammation  occm's  ; 
there  is  no  swelling  nor  redness  of  the 
edges  of  the  wound,  the  skin  around  re- 
maining as  pale  and  lax  as  when  it  was 
stitched  up  at  the  time  of  the  operation. 
The  wounds  are  thus  quite  painless ;  but 
not  only  is  there  absence  of  inflammation 
along  the  cut  edges  of  the  skin,  it  is  also 
absent  from  the  deeper  parts  of  the  wound, 
and  there  is  no  suppuration  even  where  the 
deep  structm-es  are  not  absolutely  in  con- 
tact. The  discharge  from  the  drainage-tube 
is  purely  serous,  and  rapidly  diminishes 
in  amount,  so  as  to  render  the  drain  un- 
necessary in  a  very  short  time.  Further, 
the  scar  is  linear,  and  very  soon  becomes 
hardly  apparent,  while  it  remains  movable, 
and  does  not  become  adherent  to  the 
deeper  structures. 

"While  there  is  this  absence  of  local 
disturbance  in  wounds  treated  aseptically, 
the  constitutional  state  of  the  patient 
remains  good ;  in  fact,  if  he  has  not  lost 
much  blood  dming  the  operation,  or  if 
the  operation  has  not  caused  shock,  he  is, 
on  recovery  from  the  effects  of  the  anes- 
thetic, practically  as  weU  as  before.  His 
appetite  is  good,  and  there  is  no  necessity 
for  restricting  his  diet ;  at  the  same  time 
traumatic  fever  is  absent.  After  an  operation 
performed  aseptically,  and  in  which  there 
is  no  accidental  cause  of  elevation  of  tem- 
perature, such  as  tension,  the  temperatm-c 


remains  normal ;  or  if  the  operation  is  at 
aU  extensive,  the  following  changes  are 
observed.  On  the  evening  of  the  operation 
the  temperatm-e  falls  below  the  normal,  it 
then  rapidly  rises  to,  or  it  may  be  a  Uttle 
above,  100°,  reaching  its  highest  point  on 
the  following  morning  or  evening,  and  then 
it  rapidly  falls  to  the  normal  hne  agaia. 
In  some  cases,  before  reaching  the  normal, 
it  fluctuates  for  a  day  or  two  between  99° 
and  100°,  but  the  fluctuation  is  not  within 
the  range  of  fever  temperature,  but  within 
the  normal  range.  It  is  very  seldom  that 
the  pulse  rises  in  equal  proportion ;  indeed 
it  generally  remains  normal. 

Interference  with  this  typical  course 
may  be  due  to  various  causes,  but  it  is 
generally  occasioned  by  the  entrance  of 
micro-organisms,  If  micro-organisms  have 
entered,  there  is  no  certainty  as  to  the 
result ;  suppm-ation  and  traumatic  fever 
will  almost  certainly  occur,  while  any  of 
the  traxmaatic  infective  diseases — erysipelas, 
septicaemia,  pyaemia,  &c. — may  appear.  Of 
the  distm'bing  causes  not  due  to  micro- 
organisms, tension  in  the  wound  from  re- 
tention of  discharge,  or  from  tight  stitches, 
is  the  most  potent.  The  elevation  of  tem- 
perature, which  follows  the  retention  of 
discharges  in  a  wound,  is  often  very  striking, 
and  the  reason  of  its  occm-rence  is  not  very 
clear.  At  the  same  time  the  local  effect  is 
to  give  rise  to  pain  and  inflammation  in  the 
wound,  which,  if  not  checked  by  restoration 
of  the  drainage,  may  go  on  to  suppuration. 
This  distm'bance  is  easily  remedied  by 
proper  application  of  a  drainage-tube.  If, 
in  spite  of  thoroughly  efiicient  di-ainage, 
the  inflammation  still  goes  on,  the  cause  is 
evidently  the  entrance  of  micro-organisms. 
Tight  stitches  also  cause  inflammation  of 
the  edges  of  the  woimd,  which  subsides  as 
soon  as  the  stitches  are  cut  or  removed, 
and  movement  of  the  parts  will  also  inter- 
fere with  the  aseptic  com-se.  The  irritation 
of  the  antiseptic  employed  may  also  inter- 
fere with  healing,  if  it  is  allowed  to  come 
directly  into  contact  with  the  wound.  It  is 
for  the  pm-pose  of  excluding  the  antiseptic 
fr-om  direct  contact  with  the  wound,  that 
the  layer  of  prepared  oiled  silk  is  applied 
beneath  the  dressing. 

Carbolic  Acid.— Yaxious  antiseptics  are 
employed  in  aseptic  sm-gery.  The  first 
which  was  introduced,  and  stiU  in  many 
respects  the  best,  was  carbolic  acid.  This 
is  employed  in  the  form  of  lotions,  oily  and 
spirituous  solutions,  and  gauze  dressmg. 
The  carboUc  lotions  are  of  two  strengtlis, 
2^  p.c.  and  5  p.c.  These  are  watery  solu- 
tions of  the  pm'e  acid,  and  they  ought  to 
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be  quite  clear.  If  they  are  not  clear,  the 
reason  is  the  presence  of  impmities  in  the 
carboHc  acid,  which  are  apt  to  be  very  irri- 
tating to  the  wound  and  to  the  skin.  The 
5  p.c.  lotion  is  used  for  disinfection  of  the 
skin,  instruments,  and  hands  of  the  operator 
and  assistants,  and  also  for  the  spray.  The 
2i  p.c.  is  the  lotion  used  for  washing  the 
sponges  and  for  cleansing  the  wound 
afterwai'ds. 

GarboHc  oil  is  employed  of  various 
strengths,  generally  1  in  5,  1  in  10,  and  1 
in  20,  consisting  of  carboUc  acid  mixed 
with  ohve  oil  in  the  foregoing  proportions. 
The  1-5  oil  is  seldom  used,  though  it  is 
occasionally  apphed  as  a  dressing  to  very 
foul  woimds.  The  1-10  oil  is  used  as  a 
dressing  for  wounds  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  anus,  penis,  &c.  CarboUc  oil  (1-20) 
is  used  for  oiling  catheters  or  other  in- 
struments before  introducing  them  into  the 
bladder.  In  many  cases,  glycerine  solu- 
tions of  carboHc  acid  are  now  employed  in 
place  of  the  oily. 

A  solution  of  carboHc  acid  in  methy- 
lated spirit  (1-5)  is  also  sometimes  em- 
ployed for  injection  into  compound  fractm-es 
or  wounded  joints,  where  the  injury  has 
happened  some  hours  before  the  case  is 
seen. 

Carbohsed  gauze  is  the  material  gener- 
ally employed  as  a  dressing  to  guard  against 
the  entrance  of  the  causes  of  fermentation. 
This  is  ordinary  fine  unbleached  tarlatan, 
impregnated  in  various  ways  with  one  part 
of  crystallised  carbolic  acid,  four  parts  of 
common  resin,  and  four  parts  of  paraffin. 
These  materials,  mixed  together,  are  added 
to  an  equal  weight  of  imprepared  gauze. 
The  gauze  ought  to  be  kept  in  a  tin  box, 
closing  tightly,  to  prevent  evaporation  of 
the  carboHc  acid.  It  is  used  either  in  the 
form  of  folded  dressings,  loose  gauze,  or 
bandages.  The  dressing  consists  of  a  piece 
of  gauze  of  sufficient  size  to  overlap  a  con- 
siderable area  of  skin  around  the  wound ; 
this  is  folded  in  eight  layers,  and  beneath 
the  outer  layer  a  piece  of  macintosh  cloth 
is  placed,  with  the  rubber  side  dovrawards. 
This  macintosh  ought  to  be  sponged  with 
1-20  carboHc  lotion  before  being  placed  in 
the  dressing. 

The  steam  spray-producer  is  ordinarily 
used.  _  In  the  glass  vessel  1-20  carboHc 
lotion  is  placed,  and  this,  mixed  with  the 
steam,  is  diluted  to  about  1-30. 

CarboHsed  siUi  is  often  used  for  sutm-es, 
and  is  made  by  steeping  sUk  thread  in  a 
mixture  of  nine  parts  of  beeswax  and  one 
part  of  carbolic  acid,  melted  together.  As 
the  thread  is  taken  out  of  the  mixture  it  is 


drawn  through  a  cloth  to  remove  the 
superfluous  wax. 

CarboHsed  catgut,  made  by  immersing 
catgut  in  carboHc  oil,  was  formerly  used 
for  Hgatures  and  sometimes  for  stitches ; 
but  lately  a  new  catgut  has  been  employed, 
made  with  a  watery  solution  of  chromic 
and  carbolic  or  sulphm-ous  acids.  This 
new  catgut  is  kept  dry,  and  an  hour  or  two 
before  use  it  is  immersed  in  1-20  carboHc 
lotion. 

Sponges  are  washed  after  an  operation, 
and  are  then  kept  soaking  in  a  jar  contain- 
ing carboHc  lotion  1-20.  Dm'ing  an  opera- 
tion they  are  washed  in  1-40  carboHc  acid 
lotion. 

Salicylic  Acid. — Various  substitutes  are 
employed  in  aseptic  work,  one  of  the  best 
being  saHcyHc  acid.  This  is  used  chiefly 
in  the  form  of  lotion,  and  wool  or  jute. 
The  lotion  is  a  saturated  watery  solution, 
and  contains  about  1  part  of  the  acid  in 
300  parts  of  water.  This  is  only  used  for 
washing  wounds ;  carboHc  acid  is  employed 
for  the  disinfection  of  the  hands  and  instru- 
ments, for  the  spray  and  for  washing  the 
sponges. 

SaHcyHc  wool  or  jute  are  cotton  wool 
or  jute  containing  saHcyHc  acid,  and  two 
different  strengths  are  employed,  the  ma- 
terial having  3  or  10  p.c.  by  weight  of 
saHcyHc  acid.  Glycerine  is  generally  added 
to  the  solution  in  order  to  make  the  crystals 
stick  better  to  the  wool.  In  applying  the 
dressing,  a  piece  of  perforated  guttapercha 
tissue,  covered  by  carboHc  gauze,  is  placed 
next  the  wound ;  over  this  comes  one 
finger's  thickness  of  the  strong  wool  or 
jute,  and  then  two  fimgers'  thickness  of  the 
weak  wool.  No  macintosh  is  required.  In 
some  cases  where  inflammation  is  present, 
this  di'essing  is  kept  wet  with  the  saHcyHc 
acid  lotion. 

SaHcyHc  acid  is  also  sometimes  used 
as  a  powder  mixed  vsdth  other  substances, 
such  as  starch,  zinc  oxide,  &c.  The  woimd 
is  dusted  vTith  the  powder  with  the  view  ol 
forming  a  crust,  and  heaHng  is  thus  ob- 
tained by  scabbing.  This  method  is  reaUy 
only  of  use  in  smaU  wounds.  The  objec- 
tions to  its  use  in  large  wounds  are  that 
the  pain  is  great,  the  material  expensive, 
and  there  is  very  apt  to  be  confinement  of 
the  discharge. 

A  saHcyHc  ointment  is  used  for  super- 
ficial woimds,  and  is  made  in  the  foUowmg 
manner : — Make  a  basis  of  two  parts  of 
paraffin  to  one  part  of  vaseHne.  Take  of 
this  twenty-nine  parts,  and  of  powdered 
saHcylio  acid  one  part.  SaHcyHc  acid  cream, 
made  by  mixing  saHcyUc  acid  crystals  with 
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glycerine  to  the  consistence  of  cream,  is 
very  useful  for  application  around  a  wound 
where  a  dressiog  is  to  be  left  on  for  some 
days.  It  prevents  and  diminishes  the 
eczema  which  sometimes  occurs  under  these 
cu'cumstances. 

Acetate  of  alum/i/na  is  apparently  a  very 
good  antiseptic,  and  is  used  by  Maas  and 
others  in  j)lace  of  carbolic  acid.  The  lotion 
is  a  watery  solution  of  the  strength  of  2^ 
p.c.  The  strength  of  the  spray  is  also  2^ 
p.c.  A  piece  of  protective,  dipped  in  this 
solution,  is  apphed  next  the  wound,  and 
covered  with  lint  soaked  in  the  solution. 
Outside  the  lint  comes  a  piece  of  macintosh, 
and  the  edges  of  the  dressing  are  surrounded 
by  salicyUo  wool. 

Eucalyptus  oil  is  a  powerful  antiseptic 
which  is  useful  sometimes  as  a  substitute 
for  carbohc  acid.  It  is  chiefly  employed  in 
the  di'essing,  the  gauze  being  made  with 
eucalyptus  oil  instead  of  with  carbolic  acid.  I 
It  is  not  so  poisonous  nor  so  irritating  as 
carbohc  acid,  and  is  therefore  applied  in 
cases  where  carbohc  acid  cannot  be  borne, 
but  it  is  not  so  trustworthy  as  an  anti- 
septic. 

Bichloride  of  mercu/ry  is  coming  very 
much  into  fashion  of  late,  and  it  may  per- 
haps ultimately  replace  carbolic  acid,  but 
as  yet  there  are  several  grave  objections 
which  must  be  overcome.  Max  Schede 
employs  two  solutions :  a  weak,  watery 
solution  of  ^th  p.c.  strength,  and  a  strong 
watery  solution  of  ^th  p.c.  These  are 
used  for  disinfecting  the  skin,  and  as  lotions 
for  the  wound,  &c.  For  the  spray  and  the 
disinfection  of  instrmnents,  carbohc  acid 
is  still  employed.  A  subhmate  dressing 
is  used,  made  by  soaking  gauze  or  wool 
in  the  following  solution :  corrosive  sub- 
Hmate  10  parts,  glycerine  500  parts,  and  al- 
cohol 4,490  parts.  Von  Bnms  employs  wood 
wool  impregnated  with  ^  p.c.  sublimate 
and  5  p.c.  glycerine.  Su'  Joseph  Lister 
suggests  a  solution  in  serum  for  makmg 
the  gauze,  thinking  that  the  combination 
with  serum  diminishes  the  irritation  caused 
by  the  sublimate.  As  yet  the  best  mode  of 
employing  it  is  only  being  worked  out. 

NapthaUn,  thymol,  iodoform,  and  va- 
rious other  substances  are  also  employed. 

When  a  woimd  becomes  quite  super- 
ficial, various  preparations  of  boracio  acid 
may  be  used  with  advantage. 

Boracic  lotion  is  a  cold,  satm-ated  solu- 
tion of  boracic  acid  in  water.  Boracic  lint 
is  ordinary  surgical  lint  soaked  in  a  hot 
saturated  solution  of  boracic  acid,  and 
then  hung  up  to  dry.  Boracic  ointment 
of  various  strengths  is  also  used.    The  full 


!  strength  ointment  contains,  of  the  same 
basis  as  previously  mentioned  for  sahcyhc 
ointment,   5  parts,   and   of  boracic  acid 
!  crystals  1  part.    IBoracic   ointment  may 
I  also  be  used  of  ^  or  |  the  above  strength. 
For  the  pm-pose  of  pm'ifying  sinuses, 
ulcers,  &c.,  a  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc — 
40  grs.  to  the  oimce  of  water — is  employed. 
Care  must  be  taken  in  injecting  this  solu- 
tion into  a  wound  that  free  exit  is  allowed, 
otherwise  it  may  pass  into  the  tissues  and 
cause  gangrene. 

An  Aseptic  Operation. —  To  illustrate 
the  best  method  of  using  these  antiseptics, 
let  us  consider,  in  detail,  the  precautions 
necessary  when  carbohc  acid  is  employed. 
It  may  be  convenient,  in  the  first  place,  to 
give  a  Ust  of  the  various  things  required : — 
Carbohc  lotions,  1-20  and  1-40. 
Sponges  which  have  been  kept  soaking 
in  1-20  carbohc  lotion  and  are  washed  in 
the  1-40  lotion  during  the  operation. 

A  large,  flat  dish  in  which  instruments 
can  be  laid  and  covered  with  a  layer  of 
1-20  carbohc  lotion. 

Small  dish,  containing.  1-20  carbohc 
lotion,  to  purify  the  skin  of  the  patient. 

Small  dish,  containing  1-40  carbohc 
lotion,  in  which  hands  and  instruments 
can  be  repurified  during  the  operation. 

SmaU  dish,  containing  1-40  cai'boKc 
lotion,  in  which  a  piece  of  protective  oiled 
sflk  and  a  piece  of  carbohc  gauze  are  placed 
to  soak.  It  ought  also  to  contain  a  large 
I  piece  of  thir>  muslin,  called  a  guard,  to 
throw  over  the  wound  should  the  spray 
stop. 

A  steam  spray -producer,  containing  1-20 
carbohc  lotion  in  the  glass  vessel. 

Towels  soaked  in  1-20  carbohc  lotion. 
Catgut  steeping  in  1-20  carbohc  lotion. 
Drainage-tubes,  horsehair,  and  sUkworm 
gut,  in  1-20  carbohc  lotion. 

Stitches,  silver  whe,  carbohsed  silk,  cat- 
gut, horsehair,  &c.,  in  1-20  carbolic  lotion. 

Protective  (oiled  silk  coated  with  copal 
varnish  and  a  layer  of  dextrine),  in  1-40 
carbolic  lotion. 

Carbohc  gauze  kept  in  a  tin  box  tiU 
requii'ed. 

A  gauze  dressing  containing  macintosh 
cloth,  made  as  akeady  described. 
Bandages,  of  gauze  or  cahco. 
Narrow  elastic  bandage. 
Safety  pins. 

Before  beginning  the  operation,  blankets 
and  clothes  are  covered  with  pieces  of 
macintosh  cloth,  outside  which  the  soaked 
towels  are  arranged  so  that  instruments, 
I  sponges,  &c.,  may  be  laid  down  without 
being  contammated.  The  skin,  in  the  neigh- 
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bourhood  oi  the  seat  of  operation,  is  then 
thoroughly  washed  with  1-20  carboUo  acid, 
though  this  is  generally  done,  in  hospitals, 
an  hour  or  two  before  the  operation.  In 
any  case  the  skin  ought  to  be  thoroughly 
washed  with  the  lotion  umnediately  before 
commencing  the  operation.  This  purifica- 
tion is  absolutely  essential,  because  the  skin 
is  covered  with  dust  containing  bacteria, 
which  also,  apparently,  are  abundant  about 
the  haii-s,  and  they,  possibly,  also  pass  into 
the  follicles.  These  must  be  destroyed,  or 
rendered  incapable  of  development,  other- 
wise they  would  spread  into  the  woimd, 
and  render  the  other  precautions  useless. 
This  pm-ification  of  the  skin  is  carried  out 
by  washing  it  well  with  1-20  carbolic  lotion, 
the  antiseptic  being  allowed  to  act  for  some 
time.  It  is  well  also,  having  first  washed 
the  neighbourhood  thoroughly,  to  apply, 
over  the  seat  of  operation,  a  large  cloth  or 
towel  soaked  in  the.  1-20  solution  and  to 
allow  this  to  remain  on  the  part  an  hour, 
or  longer  if  possible.  The  part  ought  also 
to  be  shaved  thoroughly,  especially  the 
head,  where  a  sufficiently  large  area  of 
hair  should  be  removed  to  allow  satisfac- 
tory overlapping  of  the  dressing. 

The  purification  of  the  hands  of  the 
operator  and  his  assistants  ought  also  to 
be  thoroughly  done,  special  attention  being 
paid  to  the  nails  and  the  folds  of  skin  about 
the  nails.  This  is  best  done  with  1-20  car- 
boHc  lotion,  though,  in  some  cases,  1-40  is 
sufficient,  and  not  only  the  fingers,  but  the 
whole  hand,  should  be  washed. 

The  instruments  are  purified  by  umner- 
sion  in  1-20  carboUc  lotion  before  the 
operation.  A  tin  or  porcelain  trough,  filled 
with  the  1-20  solution,  is  employed  for 
this  pm'pose,  the  instruments  being  placed 
in  it  some  time  before  the  operation.  They 
are  not  merely  dipped;  they  must  remain 
in  the  lotion  for  some  time,  because  the 
carboUc  acid  requires  a  little  time  to  act  on 
the  grease  or  du't  on  them.  The  teeth  of 
toothed  instriunents  ought  also  to  be  cleaned 
thoroughly,  and  forceps  lockuig  by  catches 
ought  to  be  widely  opened,  so  as  to  allow 
the  solution  to  come  in  contact  with  every 
part.  The  whole  instrument  must  be  im- 
mersed, for  if  only  the  point  be  purified,  it 
may  happen  that  the  impure  handle  is  in- 
advertently brought  into  contact  with  the 
wound  dui-ing  the  course  of  the  operation. 

The  spray  is  useful  in  many  ways. 
Whether  it  instantly  kills  all  the  bacteria 
floating  in  the  an  is  certainly  open  to  ques- 
tion, but  it  constantly  bedews  the  surface 
of  the  wound  with  carbohc  lotion,  so  that 
if  Uving  organisms  do  fall  in,  the  action  is 


continued,  whUe  it  will  hinder  their  deve- 
lopment if  they  should  not  be  killed.  It 
also  keeps  the  hands  and  instruments  con- 
stantly moist  with  the  lotion.  Fortunately 
there  are  not  many  bacteria  floating  about 
in  air,  unless  the  dust  has  been  disturbed 
by  sweeping,  &c.,  which,  of  course,  ought 
never  to  be  done  immediately  before  an 
operation  or  the  changing  of  a  dressing. 

The  arteries  are  ligatm-ed  with  catgut. 
There  are  thi-ee  different  sizes,  the  finest 
being  that  ordinarily  employed  for  the 
smaller  vessels.  AU  hgatures  are  cut  short. 

Drainage  may  be  carried  out  by  means 
of  tubes,  or  by  capillarity — best  by  tubes. 
India-rubber  tubes  are  employed  with  holes 
cut  in  them  at  short  intervals.  They  are 
inserted  to  the  deepest  part  of  the  wotmd, 
care  being  taken  to  use  a  sufficient  number 
to  drain  all  the  recesses.  At  the  outer  end 
they  are  cut  flush  with  the  surface  of  the 
skin,  because,  if  they  project,  they  may  be 
compressed  and  rendered  inefficient.  To 
keep  the  tube  from  slipping  in,  two  threads 
of  carbohsed  silk  are  fastened  into  it  at  its 
orifice  and  tied  in  a  knot.  This  knot,  held 
between  the  dressing  and  the  skin,  retains 
the  tube  in  position.  It  is  not  essential 
that  the  orifice  of  the  tube  should  be  at  the 
most  dependent  part  of  the  wound,  because 
the  fluid,  as  it  forms,  wells  out,  and,  not 
being  putrid,  that  which  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  the  tube  does  not  cause  irritation.  In 
cases  where  the  most  dependent  opening 
would  be  near  sources  of  putrefaction,  it  is 
weU  to  have  the  drainage-tube  in  another 
part  of  the  wound,  even  though  it  be  not 
so  dependent.  Thus,  in  inguinal  hernia 
the  tube  would,  no  doubt,  be  in  the  most 
dependent  part  if  its  orifice  were  close  to 
the  pubes,  but  as  that  would  be  too  near  to 
sources  of  putrefaction,  such  as  the  vagina 
and  penis,  the  orifice  of  the  tube  ought  to 
be  at  the  outer  angle  of  the  wound. 

Absorbable  tubes  are  also  sometimes 
employed,  made  of  decalcified  bone.  The 
bone  is  decalcified,  drilled,  and  soaked  in 
carbolic  and  chromic  acids.  These  tubes 
do  not  require  removal;  they  disappear, 
by  absorption,  in  a  few  days. 

Drainage  by  capillarity  is  canied  out 
by  catgut  or  horsehair.  These  drains  are 
only  appUcable  to  woimds,  they  are  not 
suitable  for  abscesses. 

The  accm-ate  stitching  of  the  edges  of 
the  woimd  is  another  feature  in  aseptic 
surgery.  In  operating  asepticaUy,  the  same 
care  need  not  be  taken  to  remove  as  little 
skm  as  possible  as  is  necessary  in  woimds 
treated  by  other  methods,  where  swelling 
and  inflammation  of  the  edges  are  expected. 
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One  may  take  away  a  wide  sweep  of  skin, 
such  as  would  seem  to  render  hopeless  any 
attempt  to  bring  the  edges  of  the  wound 
into  apposition,  and  yet  if  the  edges  can 
only  be  opposed,  and  if  the  wound  remains 
aseptic,  imion  by  first  intention  may  be 
expected  along  the  whole  hne.  Three  kinds 
of  stitches  are  employed.  The  first  are  the 
so-called  'button  stitches.'  These  are  flat 
pieces  of  lead  with  a  hole  in  the  middle. 
They  are  apphed,  at  some  distance,  on  each 
side  of  the  edge  of  the  wound,  and  con- 
nected by  strong  silver  wire  di-awn  tight 
enough  to  permit  the  edges  of  the  wound 
to  come  easily  together.  Then  silver  wire 
stitches  ai-e  inserted,  taking  a  good  hold  of 
the  tissue,  termed  '  stitches  of  relaxation,' 
and,  in  the  intervals  between  these,  nu- 
merous '  stitches  of  coaptation,'  consisting 
of  carbohsed  silk,  horsehair,  or  catgut  are 
introduced,  in  order  to  bring  the  cutaneous 
margins  accm-ately  together.  If  the  sUver 
stitches  are  foimd,  in  a  few  days,  to  be  too 
tight,  they  can  be  cut,  but  there  ought  to 
be  no  hurxy  in  removing  the  stitches  unless 
they  are  positively  doing  harm. 

The  wound  having  been  stitched,  and 
efficient  drainage  secured,  the  dressing  is 
now  apphed.  In  order  to  protect  the  mar- 
gin of  the  wound  from  the  irritation  of  the 
antiseptic,  a  piece  of  protective  is  interposed 
between  the  gauze  and  the  wound.  The 
protective  is  cut  a  httle  larger  than  the 
woimd,  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  put 
on  too  large  a  piece.  There  is  nothing 
antiseptic  in  its  substance,  and  it  protects 
the  discharge  beneath  it  from  the  action  of 
the  carbohc  acid  ;  therefore,  if  at  any  part 
it  projects  beyond  or  comes  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  dressing,  it  allows  the  causes  of 
putrefaction  to  spread  inwards  beneath  it, 
and  prevents  the  carbohc  acid  from  acting 
on  this  putrefying  discharge.  This  protec- 
tive is  dipped  in  1-40  carbolic  lotion  before 
being  applied. 

Outside  the  protective  a  piece  of  gauze, 
wet  in  the  1-40  carbolic  lotion,  is  placed, 
overlapping  the  protective  in  aU  dh-ections. 
If  the  gauze  is  not  wet,  particles  of  living 
dust  might  be  applied  directly  to  the 
wound. 

The  protective  and  wot  gauze  constitute 
the  '  deep  di-essing.'  This  may  often  be 
left  imdistm-bed  for  several  days,  only  the 
superficial  dressmg  being  changed.  In  this 
way  the  wound  is  not  ii-ritated  by  the  ap- 
phcation  of  carbolic  acid  to  it  every  time 
the  dressing  is  changed.  This  deep  dress- 
ing must  be  treated  as  a  wound,  being  itself 
covered  with  gauze  soaked  in  the  lotion. 
If  the  deep  di-cssing  is  to  bo  left  on  for  any 


length  of  time  it  is  well  to  rub  some  saUcyhc 
cream  around  the  wound. 

The  gauze  dressing  should  overlap  the 
wound  to  a  considerable  extent  in  all  du'ec- 
tions.  It  is  fixed  on  by  a  gauze  or  cahco 
bandage.  Dming  the  movements  of  the 
patient,  the  edge  of  the  di'essing  might 
become  separated  from  the  skin,  and  air 
pass  into  the  space  thus  formed.  To  pre- 
vent this,  a  piece  of  narrow  elastic  bandage 
is  apiDhed  roimd  the  edge  of  the  dressing, 
its  general  an-angement  varying,  of  course, 
with  the  situation. 

The  next  point  is  the  changing  of  the 
dressing.  It  is  only  in  very  rare  cases  that 
it  is  necessary  to  change  it  the  same  even- 
ing. The  only  cases  in  which  this  is  usually 
done  are  large  emjoyemata  or  very  large 
abscesses,  and  cases  of  amputation  at  the 
hip-joint,  where  the  discharge  of  bloody 
serum  is  profuse,  and  where  there  is  but 
little  space  for  overlapping  of  the  dressing. 

As  a  rule,  the  di-essing  ought  to  be 
changed  entirely  the  day  after  the  opera- 
tion, the  deep  part  as  well  as  the  superficial. 
The  dressing  is  changed  under  the  spray, 
aU  the  precautions  as  to  disinfection  of 
hands  and  instruments  being  taken..  In 
removing  the  dressing,  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  edge  next  the  spray  is  first  raised, 
so  that  the  spray  passes  into  the  angle  be- 
tween the  dressing  and  the  skin.  The  con- 
dition of  the  stitches  and  the  drainage-tubes 
are  attended  to ;  a  new  dressing  is  then  ap- 
phed in  the  same  way  as  before  described. 
In  futm-e,  the  dressing  is  changed  whenever 
discharge  is  found  to  have  come  through 
at  the  visiting  hour ;  if  there  is  no  discharge 
through,  and  no  other  reason  exists  for 
changing  the  dressing,  it  is  left  till  next  day 
at  visit,  and  then  the  same  rule  is  followed. 
A  dressing  is  never  left  longer  than  a  week 
unchanged. 

When  the  wound  becomes  quite  super- 
ficial, boracic  dressings  may  be  used._  The 
wound  is  washed  with  boracic  lotion,  a 
piece  of  "protective  dipped  in  the  lotion  is 
apphed,  and  outside  this  one  or  more 
layers  of  boracic  lint,  overlapping  the  pro- 
tective well  in  all  dii-ections.  This  di-essing 
is  changed  every  two  or  three  days. 

Boracic  dressing  is  also  very  useful  for 
ulcers.  "Wliere  these  are  septic,  the  solution 
of  chloride  of  zmc — 40  grs.  to  the  oimce  of 
water — is  thoroughly  apphed  to  the  siir- 
face,  and  the  skin  around  is  washed  vath 
1-20  carbohclotion.  In  place  of  the  chloride 
of  zinc  solution  iodoform  is  sometimes 
used.  In  any  case  the  boracic  dressuig  is 
afterwards  employed.  The  chloride  of  zmo 
or  iodoform,  as  a  rule,  requires  only  to  be 
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applied  once,  but  should  putrefaction  not  be 
eradicated  the  application  is  repeated.  In 
some  cases  boracio  or  salicylic  ointments 
ai-e  preferable  to  the  protective,  especially 
where  there  is  any  oaA^ity,  or  where  the 
patient  di-esses  the  ulcer  himself.  Outside 
the  ointment  comes  the  boracic  lint.  "Where 
much  inflammation  is  present,  the  boracio 
lint  may  be  used  as  water  dressing,  the  wet 
boracic  Hnt  being  covered  with  a  piece  of 
macintosh. 

Treatment  of  Abscesses. — One  of  the 
most  important  points  is  the  position  of  the 
opening.  The  ordinary  rule  is,  as  formerly, 
that  the  most  dependent  point  should  be 
selected,  but  there  are  many  cases  in  which 
this  rule  ought  not  to  be  followed.  The 
discharge  which  flows  from  an  abscess- 
cavity  after  the  first  pus  is  evacuated  is, 
under  aseptic  treatment,  purely  serous  in 
character,  and  apparently  urdrritating. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  hai'm  done  if  it  is  left 
to  well  out,  so  long  as  there  is  no  hindrance 
to  its  exit.  On  the  other  hand,  if  an  abscess 
be  pointing,  say  close  to  the  anus,  and  is 
opened  where  it  points,  micro-organisms 
are  very  likely  to  get  in,  and  if  this  occurs, 
the  com'se  of  the  abscess  may  be  altogether 
different;  the  cavity  vsdll  suppiurate,  and 
healing  be  delayed,  or  burrowing  of  pus 
may  occur,  and  sinuses  remain  open  for  a 
very  long  time.  It  is  thus  of  much  more 
importance  to  avoid  putrefaction  than  to 
provide  a  dependent  opening.  A  psoas 
abscess,  for  example,  poiuting  at  the  upper 
and  inner  part  of  the  thigh,  ought  not  to  be 
opened  where  it  points,  but  above  Poupart's 
hgament  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  an- 
terior superior  spine,  or,  better  still,  in  the 
loin.  Again,  retro-pharyngeal  abscess  is 
best  opened  by  an  incision  at  the  upper 
and  posterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid, 
a  cpoQal  being  burrowed  in  front  of  the 
vertpbrse  to  the  abscess.  This  has  been 
done  with  complete  success  both  by  Pro- 
fessor Chiene,  of  Edinbtu-gh,  and  by  the 
virriter.  Again,  in  hip-joint  abscess  pointing 
near  the  perineum,  an  incision  should  be 
made  in  the  healthy  tissues  lower  down  the 
thigh,  and  a  canal  bmTowed  to  the  abscess. 
The  great  rule,  then,  in  opening  abscesses 
is  to  make  the  incision  as  far  as  possible 
from  sources  of  putrefaction. 

When  an  abscess  is  opened,  instead  of 
dealing  tenderly  with  the  pyogenic  mem- 
brane, as  was  formerly  done,  imder  the  im- 
pression that  it  was  a  hurtful  thing  to 
injure  it,  we  now  empty  the  cavity  tho- 
roughly, especially  in  the  case  of  chronic 
abscesses,  in  order  to  get  out  all  curdy 
masses  of  pus  which  may  have  gravitated 


to  the  bottom  of  the  abscess,  and  in  many 
cases  we  scrape  out  the  pyogenic  mem- 
brane with  a  sharp  spoon.  When  this  is 
done,  opportunity  is  given  for  the  rapid  ad- 
hesion of  the  greater  part  of  the  wall  of  the 
abscess-cavity. 

The  abscess  is  opened  with  the  same 
precautions  as  were  previously  detailed  as 
regards  other  wounds,  the  cavity  is  emptied, 
contents  scraped  out  in  the  case  of  chronic 
abscesses,  and  free-  drainage  provided,  the 
points  mentioned  before  being  carefully 
attended  to.  The  same  sort  of  dressiag  is 
applied  in  the  same  way,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  no  protective  is  required,  its  use 
being  to  promote  healing  of  the  incision  in 
the  skin.    See  Abscess. 

So  much  for  wounds  made  by  the  sur- 
geon; there  remains  for  consideration  the 
case  of  wounds  produced  accidentally.  Here 
the  problem  is  different  from,  and  much 
more  difficult,  than  the  former.  In  the 
cases  we  have  as  yet  been  considering,  we 
had  merely  to  keep  out  septic  particles  ;  in 
the  present  instance,  these  particles  have 
already  gained  admission,  and  therefore  we 
have  not  only  to  prevent  the  entrance  of 
more,  but  also  to  destroy  those  already 
ptesent. 

The  pm'ification  of  the  wound  is  effected 
by  washing  it  out  with  carbolic  lotion,  pro- 
vided the  accident  happened  within  twenty- 
fom*  hours  of  the  case  coming  under  treat- 
ment. This  must  be  done  very  thoroughly. 
The  best  way  is  to  use  a  syringe,  with  a 
gum-elastic  catheter  attached  to  it.  The 
point  of  the  catheter  is  introduced  into  all 
the  recesses  of  the  wound,  and  the  1-20 
lotion  is  injected  through  it.  Care  is  taken 
that  the  lotion  can  flow  out  freely.  The 
skin  around  must  also  be  thoroughly  washed 
with  the  same  lotion,  and  all  dirt  carefully 
removed.  If  necessary,  the  orifice  of  the 
wound  is  enlarged,  and  in  any  case  free 
drainage  by  means  of  tubes  is  provided. 
The  drainage  and  subsequent  treatment  is 
the  same  as  in  woimds  made  by  the  sur- 
geon. If  the  wound  was  made  twenty-fom* 
to  forty-eight  hom*s  before  being  seen,  a 
stronger  solution  is  used,  viz.,  the  1-5 
sph-ituous  solution.    See  Wounds. 

W.  Watson  Cheyne. 

ANTISEPTICS  are  substances  which 
are  directed  against  the  causes  of  putrefac- 
tion. Now  the  putrefactive  as  well  as  other 
fermentative  processes  have  been  shown  to 
be  due  to  the  growth  of  micro-organisms  in 
the  fermenting  material.  Antiseptics  may 
combat  this  fermentation  in  two  ways : 
either  they  may  directly  kUl  the  micro- 
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organisms — the  cause  of  the  fermentation, 
or  they  may  by  their  presence  in  the  fer- 
mentable material  prevent  the  growth  of 
these  organisms,  though  they  do  not  inter- 
fere with  their  vitahty.  In  either  case  the 
fermentative  change  does  not  occur. 

The  value  of  antiseptics  has  been  tested 
in  various  ways,  but  the  most  exact  method 
is  that  used  by  Dr.  Koch.  It  is  now  ascer- 
tained that  many  of  these  micro-organisms 
have  two  stages  of  existence — an  adult  form 
when  the  organism  is  rapidly  growing,  and 
a  resting  or  spore  form  which  provides  for 
its  futui-e  existence.  It  has  further  been 
shown  that  in  the  adult  form  these  bodies 
are  comparatively  easily  killed,  while  in 
the  spore  form  they  are  very  resisting.  In 
order,  then,  to  test  the  value  of  any  par- 
ticular antiseptic  as  a  germicide,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  determine  its  relations  both  to  the 
adult  bacteria  and  to  the  spores.  To  do 
this,  threads  are  impregnated  with  pure 
cultivations  of  these  organisms  in  both  con- 
ditions, and  are  rapidly  dried.  They  are 
then  placed  in  solutions  of  the  antiseptics 
to  be  tested,  washed  in  boiled  water,  and 
planted  in  a  suitable  soil.  If  they  have 
not  been  killed  they  grow ;  if  they  do  not 
grow  the  conclusion  is  that  they  have  died. 
In  the  case  of  infective  organisms  the 
matter  can  be  fmrther  tested  by  inoculating 
the  thi-eads  into  animals.  The  spore-bearing 
organisms  generally  used  are  the  bacilli  of 
anthrax;  the  non-spore-bearing  ones  are 
naicrococcus  prodigiosus.  To  test  the  value 
of  an  antiseptic  to  prevent  the  develop- 
ment of  micro-organisms,  it  ia  mixed  in 
certain  proportions  with  the  cultivating 
materials. 

With  regard  to  the  antiseptics  used  in 
sm-gery,  the  following  results  were  obtained 
in  regard  to  the  destruction  of  spore-bearing 
organisms. 

a.  A  certain  number  destroyed  the  spores 
of  bacillus  antlnracis  within  twenty-four 
hours.  These  were  carbolic  acid  (5  per 
cent,  in  water),  chlorine  water  freslily  pre- 
pared, bromine  water  (2  per  cent.),  iodine 
water,  pei-manganate  of  potash  (5  per  cent, 
in  water),  bichloride  of  mercury  in 
water). 

6.  In  the  case  of  some  of  the  solutions 
the  spores  had  to  be  immersed  for  several 
days  before  they  were  destroyed :  perchloride 
of  iron  (5  per  cent,  in  water)  for  six  days, 
chloride  of  lime  (5  per  cent,  in  water)  for 
two  to  five  days,  quinine  (1  per  cent,  in 
water),  with  hydrochloric  acid,  for  ten  days. 

c.  Others,  again,  had  little  or  no  effect 
on  the  spores,  such  as  alcohol,  glycerine, 
boracic  acid  (5  per  cent,  in  water),  benzoic 


acid  (saturated  watery  solution),  thymol 
(5  per  cent,  in  alcohol). 

The  adult  bacteria  and  non-spore-bear- 
ing bacteria  are  much  more  easily  killed. 
Thus  carbolic  acid  solution  (5  per  cent,  in 
water)  kills  these  in  less  than  two  minutes  ; 
indeed  much  weaker  solutions  act  very 
rapidly :  sulphurous  acid,  unless  very  strong, 
has  little  or  no  effect  on  spores,  but  non- 
spore-bearing  bacteria,  if  moist,  are  killed 
in  one  to  two  minutes  by  a  vapour  contain- 
ing "986  volume  per  cent,  of  sulphm-ous 
acid ;  solutions  of  bichloride  of  mercury  in 
water  of  1  to  5,000,  or  stronger,  probably 
kill  instantly. 

For  sm-gical  purposes  it  is  also  of  great 
importance  to  know  what  amount  of  the 
disinfectant  must  be  present  in  any  given 
material  to  prevent  the  development  of  the 
organisms.  Here,  also,  the  bichloride  of 
mercury  is  by  far  the  most  potent,  for  added 
to  a  gelatinised  infusion  of  meat  in  the 
proportion  of  1  to  3,000,000  no  develop- 
ment occurred.  Allyl  alcohol  is  also  very 
potent,  a  very  small  ti-ace  being  sufficient 
to  hinder  development.  Carbohc  acid, 
boracic  acid,  sahcyhc  acid,  benzoic  acid,  and 
eucalyj)tol,  prevent  development  in  propor- 
tions varying  from  1  to  700  to  1  to  1,500 ; 
quinine  1  to  625  ;  chloral  imder  1  to  400  ; 
alcohol  1  to  12^  ;  iodine,  chlorine,  and  bro- 
mine, 1  to  1,000  to  1  to  5,000. 

In  selecting  these  substances  for  the 
treatment  of  wounds,  there  are  several 
points  to  be  borne  in  mind,  of  which  the 
I  following  two  are  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant. In  the  first  place  several  of  the 
materials  mentioned  before  combine  with 
albumen,  and  the  resulting  mixture  or 
compound  is  generally  less  powerfully 
antiseptic  than  the  original  substance. 
Thus,  if  carbolic  acid  is  added  to  such  a 
material  as  Pastem-'s  fluid  (a  solution  of 
various  salts),  a  proportion  of  1  to  600,  or 
less,  is  sufficient  to  prevent  development, 
while  in  the  case  of  milk  the  writer  has 
found  that  the  amount  of  carbolic  acid 
requii'es  to  be  increased  to  about  1  to  50 
before  complete  arrest  of  development  oc- 
cm's.  And  thus  in  the  case  of  the  discharge 
from  wounds,  an  antiseptic,  which  by  the 
above  method  of  investigation  is  fovmd  not 
to  bo  very  powerful,  may  in  reality  answer 
the  purpose  better  than  one  which  is 
stronger.  A  strDdng  example  of  tliis  is 
shown  in  recent  experiments  of  SchiU  and 
Fischer  on  the  disinfection  of  phthisical 
sputum.  For  it  was  found  that  bicliloride 
of  mercm'y,  wliich  in  reality  is  the  most 
powerful  of  antiseptics  when  added  to 
phthisical  sputiun  even  in  strong  solution, 
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did  not  destroy  the  tubercle  baoilli  so  rapidly 
as  carbolic  acid. 

Anotber  point  to  be  noted  is  that  some 
of  these  antiseptics  are  objectionable  on 
account  of  their  poisonous  and  irritating 
properties.  Thus  one  of  the  chief  objec- 
tions to  corrosive  sublimate  is  the  fact  that 
when  used  sufficiently  strong  to  be  really 
effectual,  it  causes  inflammation  of  the 
slcin.  Of  course  this  objection  may  ia 
some  instances  be  overcome,  and  in  fact, 
with  regard  to  corrosive  sublimate,  Sir 
J.  Lister  finds  that,  when  mixed  with 
serum,  it  loses  to  a  great  extent  its  irritat- 
ing properties,  while  it  still  retaius  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  antiseptic  power. 

The  maimer  of  using  these  various  anti- 
septics in  the  treatment  of  wounds  will  be 
found  under  Antiseptic  Surgery. 

W.  Watson  Gheyne. 

ANTRUM,  Diseases  of  the.  — Sup- 
pim-ation  or  Empyema  of  the  Antrum  is  a 
foi-m  of  chronic  abscess,  but  with  the  pecu- 
liarity that  the  pus  is  seldom  completely 
shut  in,  so  as  to  produce  distension. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  mat- 
ter constantly  escapes  by  the  anterior  or 
posterior  nares,  and  it  is  this  discharge 
which  first  attracts  the  patient's  attention. 

When  escaping  fi'om  the  anterior  nares 
upon  the  handkerchief,  the  discharge  is  apt 
to  be  attributed  en'oneously  to  ozsena,  but 
the  absence  of  the  characteristic  crusts  and 
foetor  sufficiently  mark  the  distinction.  In 
ozaena,  the  patient  as  a  rule  has  lost  the 
sense  of  smell,  and  is  unconscious  of  his 
offensiveness,  whereas  in  cases  of  pus  in 
the  antrum  the  patient  is  conscious  of  an 
occasional  unpleasant  odour,  but  is  not  dis- 
agi-eeable  to  his  neighbours,  thotigh  the 
discharge  when  blown  on  to  the  handker- 
chief may  be  offensive. 

Often  a  patient  suffering  fi-om  pus  in  the 
antrum,  complains  only  of  a  disagreeable 
taste  in  the  throat  and  mouth  on  waking  in 
the  morning,  particularly  if  he  sleeps  habi- 
tually on  the  side  opposite  to  that  of  the 
affected  antrum,  the  pmTilent  fluid  then 
slowly  flowing  backwards  into  the  pharynx, 
and  being  partially  swallowed,  with  great 
detriment  to  the  digestion. 

In  the  exceptional  cases  where  the  open- 
ing into  the  nose  is  closed,  the  pus  tends  to 
accimaulate,  and  produce  distension  of  the 
antrmn,  with  absorption  of  the  bony  waUs, 
by  which  the  characteristic  crackling  is 
produced.  It  may  be  doubted,  however, 
whether  some  at  least  of  these  cases  are  not 
instances  of  cyst  of  the  wall  of  the  antrum, 
the  contents  of  which  have  become  purulent. 


In  cases  of  distension  the  pain  is  severe, 
and  of  a  neuralgic  and  intermittent  charac- 
ter, but  in  the  ordinary  form  there  is  little 
more  than  an  occasional  sense  of  uneasiness 
and  weight  about  the  jaws,  so  indistinct  as 
often  to  be  no  guide  to  the  side  on  which 
the  mischief  exists.  In  the  great  majority 
of  cases  empyema  of  the  antrum  depends 
upon  inflammation  of  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  cavity,  caused  by  the  fangs 
of  decayed  teeth,  which,  if  not  actually  per- 
forating the  membrane,  are  in  close  proxi- 
mity to  it,  either  from  imusual  depth  of  the 
sockets,  or  from  absorption  of  the  inter- 
vening thin  portion  of  bone.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  the  mischief  may  be  set  up 
by  extension  of  catarrhal  inflammation  from 
the  nose,  by  blows  on  the  face,  or  even  by 
the  pressure  of  parturition  in  thei  case  of  an 
infant. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  teeth  vsdll, 
in  most  cases,  show  which  of  them  is  in 
fault,  and  though  the  first  and  second 
molars  are  those  of  which  the  fangs  most 
fi-equently  cause  mischief  in  the  antrum,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  canine  fire- 
quently,  and  the  incisors  more  rarely,  are 
connected'  vsdth  an  unusually  extensive 
antrum. 

The  extraction  of  a  decayed  tooth  or 
fang  may  be  followed  by  an  immediate 
discharge  of  pus,  in  which  case  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  opening  will  probably  be  re- 
quired, but  frequently  the  tooth  which  set 
up  the  mischief  has  been  long  extracted, 
and  it  then  becomes  necessary  to  perforate 
above  the  alveolus.  For  this  purpose  a 
perforator,  a  gimlet,  or  an  ordinary  trochar 
of  mediima  size  may  be  employed.  If  the 
bone  happens  to  be  thin  any  instrument 
passes  through  readily,  and  the  operator  is 
aware  that  he  has  entered  a  cavity,  and 
may,  if  he  does  not  hold  the  perforator 
judiciously  short,  transfix  it,  and  come  in 
contact  with  orbital  plate.  But  in  many 
cases  the  bone  is  extremely  dense,  and  the 
instrument  is  gripped  so  tightly  that  it  is 
impossible,  until  it  is  vidthdrawn,  to  be  sure 
that  the  cavity  of  the  antnun  has  been 
reached. 

Whether  the  perforation  be  made  through 
or  above  the  alveolus,  an  ordinary  Eusta- 
chian catheter  of  silver  or  vulcanite  wiU  be 
found  very  convenient  for  washing  out  the 
antrum,  and  a  simple  india-rubber  ear- 
syriage  with  a  bullet-joint  wiU  be  suffi- 
ciently powerful  for  the  piu^pose.  Ordi- 
narily, flmd  injected  through  the  perforation 
flows  readily  from  the  nose,  bringing  away 
a  quantity  of  more  or  less  inspissated  pus  of 
an  offensive  character ;  but  occasionally  the 
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cavity  of  the  abscess  does  not  commmiicate 
with  the  nose,  and  the  fluid  must  then  be 
allowed  to  flow  back  by  the  perforation. 

The  after-treatment  of  these  cases  con- 
sists in  maintaining  the  aperture,  which  is 
often  difficult,  until  all  purulent  secretion 
has  ceased,  in  washing  out  the  cavity  at 
least  twice  daily  with  warm  Condy's  fluid 
and  water,  and  in  throwing  in  a  small 
quantity  of  stimulating  lotion  such  as 

Zinci  sulphatis,  gr.  ij.  ad  v. ;  Aquse  rosse. 

When  the  opening  is  above  the  alveolus, 
there  is  httle  danger  of  particles  of  food 
entering  the  cavity;  but  when  the  per- 
foration is  through  the  alveolus,  food  will 
readily  penetrate,  unless  an  artificial  den- 
ture be  apphed  so  as  to  cover  the  opening 
dm'ing  mastication.  If  this  is  employed,  a 
tube  should  be  fitted  to  the  perforation  so 
as  to  maintain  its  caHbre,  and  thus  the  oc- 
casional introduction  of  a  trochar  may  be 
dispensed  vtdth.  StiQ,  it  must  be  allowed 
that  the  cure  of  empyema  of  the  antrum  is 
often  very  tedious,  and  that  many  months 
may  elapse  before  a  patient  can  dispense 
with  daily  washing  out  of  the  cavity. 

Since,  as  has  been  already  said,  disten- 
sion of  the  antrum  with  facial  deformity 
occm'S  only  in  cases  in  which  the  matter 
does  not  discharge  into  the  nostril,  it  is  easy 
to  mistake  an  instance  of  the  kind  for  a 
sohd  timiour  of  the  upper  jaw,  should  the 
amount  of  distension  not  be  sufficient  to 
produce  much  thinning  and  crackling  of  the 
bone.  Again,  it  appears  possible  that  the 
fluid  portion  of  the  matter  contained  in  the 
antrum  may  drain  away,  leaving  behind  it 
a  solid  mass  of  inspissated  pus  and  choles- 
terine,  which,  as  in  a  case  of  the  writer's, 
may  by  its  presence  induce  partial  absorp- 
tion of  the  floor  of  the  antrum  with  a  pro- 
trusion of  the  palate,  and  all  the  symptoms 
of  maxillary  tumour.  In  order,  then,  to 
avoid  an  error  which  has  overtaken  very 
excellent  surgeons,  it  is  advisable  in  aU 
cases  of  tumour  of  the  upper  jaw  in  which 
the  nature  of  the  sweUing  is  not  obvious,  to 
perforate  the  antrum  beneath  the  cheek,  be- 
fore incising  the  skin  of  the  face  and  taking 
the  necessary  steps  for  removal  of  the  jaw. 

The  secondary  effects  produced  by  dis- 
tension of  the  antrum  are  sometimes  serious. 
Thus  protrusion  of  the  eyeball  from  eleva- 
tion of  the  floor  of  the  orbit  is  not  in- 
frequent, and  cases  of  permanent  amaiu'osis 
have  been  recorded  by  Salter  and  Gaine, 
while  occasionally  death  has  been  known  to 
foUow  suppuration  within  the  antnim. 

Cysts  of  the  upper  jaw  are  by  no  means 
uncommon  in  which  no  connection  with 


the  teeth  can  be  made  out,  but  which 
certainly  do  not  fill  or  in  any  way  occupy 
the  antrum.  In  fact  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  old  term  'hydrops  antri'  is 
not  altogether  a  misnomer,  the  cases  which 
have  hitherto  been  grouped  together  under 
that  name,  being  either  cysts  of  the  wall  of 
the  antrum,  or  cysts  altogether  outside  the 
antrum,  pushing  in  its  wall  as  they  develop. 
The  history  of  these  cases  is  one  of  gradual, 
painless  enlargement  of  some  part  of  the 
upper  jaw,  usually  close  above  the  alveolus, 
the  bony  wall  becoming  so  thin  as  to  crackle 
like  parchment,  or  eventually  being  simply 
membranous,  in  which  case  a  characteristic 
bluish  appearance  is  seen  on  lifting  the  Up, 
and  fluctuation  can  be  readily  perceived. 

In  the  earher  stage  of  the  complaint, 
when  the  jaw  is  distended  and  absorption 
is  not  so  far  advanced  as  to  make  the 
nature  of  the  case  clear,  a  puncture  with  a 
trochar  will  probably  evacuate  cystic  fluid, 
often  containing  cholesterine,  and  differing 
entirely  from  the  mucous  secretion  of  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  antrum.  On  in- 
cising a  cyst  a  quantity  of  dark-colom'ed 
fluid  of  varying  consistency  escapes,  and 
the  finger  passes  into  a  smooth  cavity  not 
perforated  by  the  fangs  of  teeth,  and  quite 
outside  the  antrum.  By  cutting  away  a 
portion  of  the  cyst-waU  so  as  to  insure  a 
free  drainage,  the  cm-e  of  the  cyst  is  gra- 
dually brought  about,  but  very  slowly.  The 
same  form  of  cyst  is  found,  but  less  fre- 
quently, in  the  lower  jaw. 

Adams,  Giraldes,  and  Luschka  have 
shown  that  both  single  and  multiple  cysts 
develop  occasionally  from  the  wall  of  tlie 
antrum,  and  project  into  the  cavity,  and 
that  poljTpoid  growths  form  in  the  same 
situation.  A  case  recently  recorded  by  Sfr 
James  Paget  suppUes  a  symptom  of  such 
polypoid  growths  hitherto  unnoticed,  viz., 
the  constant  flow  from  the  nostril  of  the 
affected  side  of  clear  watery  fluid  in  con- 
siderable quantity.  The  patient,  a  lady 
aged  49,  suffered  for  nearly  two  years  from 
this  inconvenience,  and  was  then  reUeved, 
and  ultimately  cm-ed,  by  the  use  of  sul- 
phate of  zinc,  locally  and  internally,  as  re- 
commended by  Brodie  in  a  sknUar  case. 
The  patient  djTug  fr-om  causes  unconnected 
with  the  antriun,  its  '  floor  was  found  to  be 
covered  with  two  broad-band  convex  poly- 
poid growths,  deep  clear  yellow  with  the 
fluid  infiltrated  in  their  tissue.  They  looked 
hke  very  thin  walled  cysts,  but  were  formed 
of  very  fine  membranous  or  filamentous 
tissue  infiltrated  with  serum.' 

Epithkuoma. — Tlie  tubular  form  of  epi- 
thelioma may  originate  in  the  antrum,  or, 
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commencing  in  the  nose,  may  secondarily 
invade  the  antrum.  The  growth  is  charac- 
terised by  great  rapidity  of  development  and 
softness,  and  the  sm-rounding  structm-es  are 
apt  to  he  rapidly  involved.  Hence  tmnours 
of  this  class  were  formerly  considered  as  ex- 
amples of  soft  cancer.  When  beginning  on 
the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  the  stoppage 
of  the  nostril  is  generally  the  first  symptom 
noticed,  and  possibly  temporary  relief  may 
be  obtained  by  the  removal  of  so-called 
polypi.  When  the  disease  begins  in  the 
antrum  it  leads  to  a  rapid  expansion  of  the 
cheek,  with  stretching  and  thinning  of  the 
skin,  which  eventually  becomes  involved 
and  idcerates,  giving  exit  to  a  foetid  watery 
discharge  and  the  protrusion  of  a  yeUow 
fungous  growth.  The  nose  and  the  orbit  be- 
come secondarily  involved,  and  the  growth 
is  apt  to  find  its  way  into  the  several  fossae 
of  the  outside  of  the  skull. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  form  of  disease 
early  and  fi-ee  removal  of  the  upper  jaw 
offers  the  only  chance  of  permanent  cure. 

Christopher  Heath. 

ANUS.  See  Atresia  Ani  ;  Fissure  of 
the  Anus  :  Pruritus  Ani. 

AORTA,  Abdominal.  See  Abdominal 
Aneurism. 

AORTIC  ANEURISM  has  of  late 
years  been  submitted  to  sm-gical  treatment 
with  an  encouraging  amoimt  of  success. 
As  regards  the  pathology,  diagnosis,  and 
general  treatment  of  aneurism  of  the  arch 
of  the  aorta  reference  must  be  made  to 
medical  treatises,  and  the  writer  wiU  con- 
fine himself  to  the  indications  for  surgical 
interference  of  various  kinds. 

A  sacculated  aneurism  of  the  arch  of  the 
aorta  is  to  be  diagnosed  in  the  early  stages 
by  its  pressure  effects,  viz.,  pain,  venous 
congestion  and  dyspnoea.  The  position  of 
the  sac  will  materially  influence  each  of 
these;  thus  a  sac  pressing  against  the 
sternum  is  more  painful  than  one  pressing 
back  against  the  trachea,  whilst  the  latter 
will  give  rise  to  urgent  dyspncea  in  a  very 
early  stage.  Increased  dulness  on  percus- 
sion is  a  very  imjportant  sign,  and  when 
this  is  combined  with  a  strong  impulse  syn- 
chronous with  the  impulse  of  the  heart, 
but  not  necessarily  accompanied  by  a  brmt, 
the  diagnosis  of  aortic  aneurism  is  con- 
firmed. 

The  tendency  of  an  aortic  aneurism  to 
appear  externally  is  regulated  very  much 
by  the  site  of  the  sac.  If  on  the  ascending 
portion  of  the  arch,  the  sac  presses  against 
the  sternum,  producing  gradual  absorption 
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of  the  fi-ont  wall  of  the  chest,  and  com- 
municating a  marked  impulse  to  the  right 
side  of  the  sternum  as  high  as  the  sterno- 
claviciilar  joint,  which  may  be  invaded  by 
the  tumoui-  in  the  later  stages.  If  on  the 
transverse  portion  of  the  arch  the  sac  en- 
counters but  little  resistance  in  an  upward 
direction,  and  hence  is  apt  to  invade  the 
interclavicular  notch,  to  compress  the  tra- 
chea and  occasionally  the  oesophagus,  and 
to  produce  marked  spasm  of  the  larynx  by 
interference  with  the  left  recmTent  laryn- 
geal nerve.  When  a  sac  of  this  kind  rises 
into  the  neck  it  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty 
to  which  side  it  should  be  allotted,  since  a 
tumour  projecting  most  to  the  right  by  no 
means  necessarily  originates  on  the  right 
side,  and  vice  versa.  Some  assistance  in 
diagnosing  this  point  may  be  derived  from 
the  radial  pulses,  which  should  be  carefully 
examined  both  with  the  finger  and  sphyg- 
mograph.  A  diminution  of  the  right  radial 
pulse  would  generally  indicate  an  aneuiism 
of  the  root  of  the  innominate  ;  but  the  fact 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  occasionally 
the  right  subclavian  comes  off  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  arch  and  may  be  com- 
pressed by  an  anemdsm  of  the  arch  or  by 
some  other  tiunom\  It  becomes  necessary, 
therefore,  to  compare  the  two  carotids  and 
to  investigate  the  blood-supply  of  both  sides 
of  the  head.  The  condition  of  the  piipil  on 
the  affected  side  should  also  be  noted,  since 
it  is  not  infrequently  contracted  from  inter- 
ference with  the  sympathetic  trunk,  though 
in  certain  other  cases  dilatation  has  been 
noted. 

Given  a  case  of  anemrism  of  the  arch 
of  the  aorta,  in  which  the  symptoms  are 
steadily  increasing  in  severity,  notwith- 
standing the  employment  of  rest,  regulated 
diet,  and  various  drugs,  the  question  of  sur- 
gical interference  may  be  fairly  entertained 
under  the  heads  of  a,  distal  ligatinre ;  6,  gal- 
vano-puncture ;  c,  introduction  of  certain 
foreign  substances : — 

a.  The  distal  ligature  may  be  applied 
to  either  carotid  and  either  subclavian ;  or 
to  the  two  vessels  of  the  right  side,  either 
simultaneously  or  consecutively.  Dr.  Cockle 
was  the  first  to  direct  attention  to  the  re- 
markable curative  effects  produced  (under 
a  mistaken  diagnosis)  upon  anem-isms  of 
the  arch,  by  ligature  of  the  left  carotid  in 
the  hands  of  Rigen  and  Tillanus,  and  at 
his  suggestion  the  writer  tied  the  left  carotid 
in  a  case  of  unquestioned  aortic  aneurism 
in  1872.  The  patient,  a  farm-labom-er  of 
forty-eight,  had  well-marked  symptoms  of 
aortic  aneurism,  which  was  thought  to  m- 
volvc  the  transverse  portion  of  the  arch. 
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The  relief  afforded  by  the  ligature  of  the 
left  carotid  was  marked.  Within  forty-eight 
hours  the  patient  was  able  to  He  on  his  right 
side,  which  he  had  previously  been  unable 
to  do.  The  promiaence  of  the  right  side  of 
the  sternum  and  right  sterno- clavicular  ar- 
ticulation gradually  subsided,  and  the  pul- 
sation in  the  epistemal  notcli  disappeared. 
A  year  after  the  operation  the  patient  was 
well  and  quite  comfortable,  and  a  few 
months  later  resumed  his  laborious  occu- 
pation, with  the  result  that  the  aneurism 
began  again  to  increase  and  eventually 
burst  in.  the  middle  line  externally,  four 
and  a  half  years  after  the  operation.  The 
anem-ism  proved  to  be  one  of  the  ascending 
portion  of  the  arch.  The  operation  has 
been  repeated  by  Hohnes,  Barwell,  Pirogoff, 
Kiister,  and  the  writer,  whose  second  case 
proved  rapidly  fatal  from  cerebral  ansemia, 
the  right  carotid  proving  to  have  been  pre- 
viously occluded.  Still  the  rehef  given  in 
at  least  seven  cases  is  very  encouraging, 
and  since,  with  improved  methods  of  tying 
large  vessels  (see  Ligatures),  the  risk  of 
tying  the  common  carotid  is  considerably 
reduced,  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  operation 
wlU  be  more  extensively  employed  than 
heretofore. 

The  double  distal  hgatm-e  has  been  fre- 
quently apphed  on  the  right  side,  and  once 
at  least  (BarweU)  on  the  left  side.  In  the 
majority  of  instances  the  double  hgatm-e 
has  been  performed  for  supposed  innomi- 
nate aneurism  more  or  less  involving  the 
aorta,  but  in  several  examples  the  disease 
has  proved  to  be  pm'ely  aortic,  as  in  the 
writer's  case  which  occurred  in  1865,  the 
patient  surviving  four  and  a  half  years. 
Mr.  BarweU,  in  1879,  first  applied  the 
double  distal  Ugature  on  the  right  side  for 
aneurism  diagnosed  as  aortic,  the  patient 
hving  fifteen  months  in  fair  health  and 
comfort,  and  he  was  followed  by  Dr. 
Lediard,  whose  patient  lived  ten  months, 
and  by  Dr.  Wyeth,  whose  patient  Hved  one 
year. 

Mr.  Barwell  {International  Encijclo- 
paMa  of  Surgery)  has  endeavom-ed  to 
distinguish  the  two  classes  of  cases  suitable 
for  the  distal  ligatm-e  as  follows  : — 

'For  DeUgation  of  Left  Carotid.— Tn- 
mour  symptoms  upon  and  somewhat,  but 
not  far,  to  the  left  of  middle  Hne,  and  rising 
into  epistemal  notch,  or  beneath  left  stemo- 
mastoid.  Left  venous  congestion,  alteration 
of  left  carotid,  and  to  a  much  less  degree, 
of  left  radial  pulse.  Paralysis  of  left  vocal 
cord ;  obstruction  to  entrance  of  air,  equal 
on  both  sides  of  chest ;  sometimes  altera- 
tion of  left  pupil. 


'For  DeUgation  of  Bight  Carotid  and 
Subclavian. — Tumour  symptoms  on  right 
of  median  line ;  marked  changes  in  right 
radial  and  carotid  pulses ;  venous  congestion 
on  right  side,  affecting  first  and  chiefly  head 
and  neck.  Afterwards,  with  increase  of  tu- 
mour, right  arm  and  chest  and  right  vocal 
cord  may  be  paralysed;  or,  timiour  symp- 
toms on  right  of  and  upon  mesial  line, 
running  up  to  sterno-clavicular  joint  and 
epistemal  notch ;  venous  congestion  on  left 
side;  alteration  of  right  pulse,  tracheal 
dyspnoea.' 

It  appears  to  the  writer,  however,  im- 
possible to  lay  down  any  hard-and-fast 
diagnostic  lines,  since  each  case  must  be 
taken  on  it?s  merits ;  but  he  would  remark 
that  in  both  his  cases  of  distal  hgature 
which  survived  the  operations  over  four 
years  and  a  half  each,  the  anem-ism  was  on 
the  ascending  portion  of  the  arch,  and  that 
both  patients  were  equally  benefited,  the 
one  by  the  double  Hgature  on  the  right  side, 
the  other  by  a  single  Hgature  on  the  left. 
The  balance  of  safety  Hes  therefore  clearly, 
cceteris  pa/rihus,  in  favour  of  a  single  Hga- 
ture on  the  left  side. 

h.  The  production  of  clot  within  an 
aortic  aneurism  by  the  employment  of 
electrolysis  wiU  be  discussed  under  that 
heading. 

c.  The  introduction  of  foreign  bodies 
into  an  aneurismal  sac,  with  the  view  of  en- 
tangling fibrine  and  thus  bringing  about  a 
cm'e,  is  a  very  desperate  remedy.  The  first 
case  in  which  the  late  Mr.  C.  Moore  intro- 
duced many  yards  of  fine  ii-on  wire,  died  of 
acute  pericarditis  and  general  inflammatory 
symptoms  due  to  the  foreign  body.  No 
better  results  have  foUowed  the  substitution 
of  horsehan.  Probably  the  safest  foreign 
body  wiU  be  found  in  fine  darning-needles 
introduced  in  pairs  and  crossing  one  another 
within  the  sac,  so  as  to  entangle  the  blood 
and  lead  to  coagulation.  The  small  expe- 
rience of  Mr.  Marshall  and  the  writer  has 
been  favom-able  as  regards  the  innocuous- 
ness  of  the  method,  but  not  as  respects  the 
permanent  effects  of  the  treatment.  Fur- 
ther experience  is  wanted  as  to  the  time 
dm-ing  which  the  needles  may  be  safely  re- 
tained— probably  at  least  forty-eight  hom-s. 
Mr.  Puzey's  very  interesting  case  will  be 
foimd  in  the  article  Acupuncture. 

Christopher  Heath. 

AORTIC  TOURNIQUET.— A  large 
horse-shoe  tom'niquet  contrived  by  Lister 
for  compressmg  the  abdominal  aorta  imme- 
diately to  the  left  of  the  umbiHcus  in  ampu- 
tating at  the  hip-jomt.    Sec  Davy's  Lever. 
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APHONIA,  i.e.  loss  of  voice— hoarse- 
ness or  dysphonia,  if  the  voice  is  only  im- 
paired— is  caused  by  conditions  ia  which 
(a)  the  expu-atory  cm-rent  of  air  is  too  wealt 
to  thi-ow  the  approximated  and  tense  vocal 
cords  into  vibration ;  (6)  the  approximation 
of  the  vocal  cords  is  impeded ;  _  (c)  their 
tension  is  either  rendered  impossible  or  is 
excessive;  {d)  the  cords  themselves  are 
pathologically  changed  ;  (e)  their  vibration 
is  rendered  impossible. 

Such  conditions  are  met  with — 

(a)  1.  In  cases  of  emphysema  and  of 
extreme  general  weakness.  2.  In  cases  of 
complete,  or  nearly  complete,  obstruction 
of  the  lower  air-passages  by  internal  tu- 
mours, foreign  bodies,  sub-glottic  webs,  ex- 
ternal compression.  3.  After  tracheotomy 
or  wounds  of  the  trachea. 

(5)  1.  In  cases  of  nervous  paralysis, 
as  (a)  ia  bilateral  or  unilateral  paralysis 
of  the  recm-rent  laryngeal  nerves ;  (/3)  ia 
functional  paralysis  of  the  adductors  of 
the  vocal  cords ;  (y)  ia  paralysis  of  the  in- 
ter-arytsenoid  muscle  ;  (S)  in  paralysis  of 
iadividual  adductor  muscles  ia  consequence 
of  local  disease.  2.  In  cases  of  serous 
infiltration  of  the  phonatory  laryngeal 
muscles  arising  in  catarrhal  and  inflamma- 
tory affections  of  the  larynx.  3.  In  cases  of 
mechanical  fixation  of  one  or  both  vocal 
cords  in  positions  other  than  that  of  pho- 
nation.  This  may  be  due  (a)  to  cicatrices 
binding  the  cord,  or  cords,  to  the  sides  of 
the  larynx ;  (/3)  to  disease  of  the  crico-ary- 
tsenoid  joints,  followed  by  ankylosis  ;  (y)  in 
cases  La  which  anything  intervenes  between 
the  cords,  when  they  attempt  to  joia.  This 
may  happen  (a)  in  cases  of  swelling  of  the 
interarjftaenoid  fold ;  (S)  in  cases  of  foreign 
bodies  ia  the  larynx  ;  (y)  in  cases  of  benign 
or  maUgnant  neoplasms  situated  within  the 
glottis. 

(c)  1.  In  cases  of  paralysis  of  (a)  the 
crico-thyroid  muscles ;  (/3)  the  iaterior 
thyro-arytsenoid  muscles.  2.  In  cases  of 
aiikylosis  of  both  crico-aryt£enoid  joiats, 
in  which,  though  they  are  fixed  in  the 
position  of  phonation,  they  are  simulta- 
neously bound  internally  and  forwards,  so 
that  the  cords,  though  approximated,  re- 
main quite  lax.  3.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  peculiar  form  of  aphonia  is  produced 
in  spasm  of  the  tensors  and  adductors 
(speaker's  cramp,  aphonia  spastica). 

(d)  In  many  cases  of  inflammatory 
or  ulcerative  disease  of  the  larynx,  as  in : 
(a)  acute  laryngitis,  (/3)  chronic  laryngitis, 
(y)  oedema  of  the  larynx,  (5)  benign  neo- 
plasms, (f)  carcinoma  and  sarcoma,  {Q 
syphiHs,  (7)  tuberculosis,  {6)  perichondritis, 


(t)  lupus,  (k)  lepra  of  the  larynx,  (X)  direct 
injury  of  the  vocal  cords. 

(e)  1.  In  cases  of  swelling  of  the  ven- 
tricular bands  and  chronic  laryngitis,  tho 
swollen  parts  restmg  on,  and  preventing 
the  vibrations  of,  the  vocal  cords.  2.  In 
cases  of  benign  neoplasms  resting  on  the 
vocal  cords,  and  acting  similarly. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  many  cases  there 
will  be  a  coexistence  of  several  of  the  con- 
ditions just  enumerated. 

If  the  class  of  cases  mentioned  in  (a),  in 
which  the  cause  of  the  aphonia  or  dys- 
phonia  will  either  be  obvious,  or  become 
patent  from  physical  examination  of  the 
chest,  be  excluded  from  consideration,  varied, 
and  pathologically  different,  laryngeal  con- 
ditions remaia,  in  which  this  symptom  is 
present.  It  is  true,  that  in  some  of  these 
conditions,  as  in  bilateral  paralysis  of  the 
recurrent  laryngeal  nerves  (see  Paralysis 
and  Spasm  under  Larynx,  Nem-oses  of  the), 
hysterical  aphonia,  and  in  spastic  aphonia, 
the  vocal  disorder  manifests  itself  in  a  very 
characteristic  form,  but  even  in  these  cases 
errors  are  not  excluded,  if  one  trusts  only 
to  the  patient's  history,  and  to  the  recol- 
lection of  apparently  similar  cases.  Thus 
the  writer  has  known  enormous  laryngeal 
papillomata  to  have  been  mistaken  for 
hysterical  aphonia,  speaker's  cramp  for 
pharyngitis,  &c.  In  all  other  cases  of 
aphonia  or  hoarseness,  the  diagnosis  of 
the  nature,  and,  still  more,  of  the  special 
form  and  the  extent  of  the  morbid  in- 
fluence, without  the  aid  of  the  laryngo- 
scope, is  purely  guesswork ;  and  the  most 
experienced  observer  will  occasionally  be 
Hable  to  serious  mistakes,  if  he  trusts  to 
the  history  of  the  case,  to  the  general 
symptoms,  and  to  his  auditory  faculties 
alone. 

A  certain  diagnosis  of  the  nature,  form, 
and  extent  of  the  cause  of  aphonia  can  only 
be  arrived  at  by  combining  laryngoscopic 
examiaation  with  the  methods  just  men- 
tioned. ■  In  this  manner,  and  on  reference 
to  the  above  Hst  of  conditions  giving  rise 
to  aphonia  or  dysphonia,  the  special  cause 
of  aphonia  in  a  given  case  will  be  elucidated. 
The  peculiarities  of  all  these  conditions  are 
fuUy  discussed  -onder  Laryngitis  ;  Larynx, 
Neuroses  of  the,  and  Growths  in  the. 

Felix  Semon. 

APHTHA.  See  Tongue,  Diseases  of 
the. 

AREOLA.  See  Nipple  and  Areola, 
Diseases  of  the. 
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ARM,  Amputation  of  the. — The  con- 
ditions which,  as  a  rule,  necessitate  ampu- 
tation of  the  arm  are  compound  and  ex- 
tensively comminuted  fractures,  such  as 
are  produced  by  gunshot  injuries,  gan- 
grene, strimaous  disease  of  the  elbow-joint 
of  an  extent  to  contra-indicate  resection, 
necrosis,  burns  of  exceptional  severity,  con- 
tused and  lacerated  wounds,  malignant 
tumom-s  of  the  hand  or  forearm,  &c. 

The  following  are  the  methods  practised 
for  this  operation,  which  may  be  performed 
at  any  point  below  the  attachments  of  the 
axillary  muscles : — 

1.  The  ckcular  method. 

2.  Syme's  modification  of  the  circular. 

3.  Alanson's  method. 

4.  Oval  method  (Guthrie). 

5.  Square-shaped  flap  method  (Sabatier). 

6.  Aritero -posterior  flap  method  (Ver- 
male). 

7.  Lateral  flap  method  (Velpeau). 

8.  Musculo-cutaneous  flap  method  (Lan- 
genbeck). 

9.  Long  anterior  oval  flap. 

10.  Eectangular  flap  method  (Teale). 
Of  these  methods  the  circular  is,  in  the 

majority  of  cases,  to  be  preferred;  but  the 
surgeon  must  use  his  own  discretion  in 
the  choice,  his  selection  being  guided  by  a 
careful  consideration  of  the  particular  cu'- 
cumstances  attending  each  case. 

Speaking  generally,  he  must,  in  cases 
especially  of  serious  traumatism  requiring 
amputation,  utilise  for  flaps  the  integu- 
mentary and  muscular  tissues  that  are  least 
involved  in  the  injury.  For  such  cases, 
therefore,  no  definite  rules  as  regards 
length,  breadth,  or  shape  of  the  flaps,  can 
be  stated.  Li  cases  of  disease,  however,  it 
is  different.  Here  the  structures,  where  the 
operation  is  performed,  being  healthy,  the 
surgeon  can  select  the  procedure  which,  in 
his  opinion,  is  attended  with  least  risk,  and 
is  best  adapted  for  an  artificial  arm,  or  other 
mechanical  appUance. 

In  performing  the  foregoing  amputa- 
tions, provision  must  be  made  to  prevent 
haemorrhage  by  one  of  the  following 
methods:— (1)  Esmarch's  bandage;  (2) 
Petit's  tourniquet  on  upper  part  of  the 
arm ;  (3)  Signoroni's  tourniquet ;  (4)  digi- 
tal pressure  on  brachial  artery  ;  (5)  digital 
pressure  on  axiUary  artery ;  (6)  pressure  on 
subclavian  against  first  rib. 

In  the  circular  amputation,  supposing 
the  right  arm  is  the  one  to  be  operated  on, 
the  sui-geon  grasps  with  his  left  hand  and 
retracts  the  soft  tissues,  and  with  a  straight, 
or  somewhat  cm-ved,  blimt-pointed  ampu- 
tation knife,  divides  the  integument  and 


superficial  structures,  with  a  single  circular 
sweep  round  the  hmb,  severing  aU  the 
tissues  down  to  the  muscles.   A  flap,  con- 
sisting mainly  of  integument  and  fat,  should 
be  dissected  back  with  a  faU-sized  scalpel 
for  a  distance  of  at  least  an  inch  and  a 
half,  care  being  taken  to  include  aU  the 
subcutaneous  tissues  with  the  view  of  pre- 
serving the  vitality  of  the  flap.  Having 
dissected  and  retracted  this  flap,  the  ampu- 
tation knife  is  then  appUed  to  the  muscles, 
and  all  of  them  divided  at  once  down  to  the 
bone  ;  or  the  superficial  ones  may  only,  in 
the  first  instance,  be  divided,  and  subse- 
quently the  deeper  ones,  with  the  vessels 
and  nerves.    Owing  to  the  non-attachment 
of  the  biceps  to  the  humerus,  and  the 
greater  tendency  it  has  in  consequence  to 
retract,  it  has  been  recommended  to  divide 
it  at  a  somewhat  lower  point  than  the  other 
muscles.    The  plan  of  dividing  the  super- 
ficial muscles,  and  subsequently  the  deeper 
ones,  is,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  to  be  pre- 
ferred.   The  muscles  having  been  divided, 
and  the  periosteum  reached,  it  should  be 
carefully  incised  at  the  point  where  the  saw 
is  to  be  applied,  and  the  bone  then  sawn 
steadily  and  slowly  across.     Should  the 
edges  of  it  be  sharp,  they  should  be  rounded 
off,  either  with  the  saw  or  bone-forceps, 
any  spicula  of  bone  being  removed.  The 
brachial,  the  superior  and  inferior  pro- 
funda arteries,   together   with  muscular 
branches,  will  probably  require  Ugature, 
and  should  be  seized  with  an  artery  forceps 
or  tenaculum,  and  secured  with  strong 
carboHsed  catgut  suture,  and  both  ends  cut 
short.     If  the  plan  of  inserting  deep,  as 
well  as  superficial,  sutures,  as  recommended 
by  Esmarch,  be  not   adopted,  provision 
should  be  made  for  efficient  drainage,  and 
the  edges  of  the  flaps  brought  together 
with  numerous  points   of  carbolised  or 
chromicised    catgut  sutures  of  medium 
thickness,  antiseptic  dressings  being  then 
apphed. 

As  regards  the  other  methods  of  amputa- 
tion, the  writer  is  of  opinion  that  the  merits 
of  Syme's  modified  circular  method  are  not 
so  apparent  in  amputations  of  the  arm  as 
in  those  of  the  leg,  thigh,  and  forearm.  The 
circular  operation  just  described,  in  which 
the  muscles  are  di\rided  in  layers,  includes 
the  advantages  claimed  for  Alanson's  opera- 
tion, in  which  the  muscles  are  divided  ob- 
liquely, in  both  instances  the  wound  being 
more  or  less  cone-shaped.  In  the  '  oval ' 
method,  the  writer  fails  to  see  any  special 
merit,  and  none  whatever  in  the  '  square 
flap '  method  of  Sabatier.  The  antero- 
posterior and  lateral  flap  operations,  and 
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the  musciilo-cutaneous  flap  amputation 
(Langenbeck),  possess  advantages  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  many  surgeons,  make 
their  adoption  desirable,  from  the  rapidity 
with  which  they  can  be  done,  and  the 
shapely  stumps  that  result.  The  rectangular 
method  of  Teale,  applied  to  the  arm,  has 
many  advocates ;  but,  in  the  writer's 
opinion,  its  merits — and  they  are  many — 
are  more  apparent  in  amputations  of  the 
thigh  than  in  any  others ;  and  in  connec- 
tion with  that  group  of  operations,  there- 
fore, the  method  will  be  more  fitly  dis- 
cussed. 

In  performing  the  antero-posterior  flap 
method,  made  by  transfixion,  care  should 
be  taken  in  making  the  anterior  flap  to  get 
the  knife  in  fi'ont  of  the  brachial  vessels, 
which  can  best  be  done  by  lifting  the 
anterior  muscles  weU.  up  before  transfixing 
them.  The  posterior  flap  should  be  made 
somewhat  longer  than  the  anterior,  which 
latter  should  be  from  two  to  three  inches 
in  length.  The  flaps  then  being  retracted, 
any  muscular  fibres  attached  to  the  bone 
should,  with  the  periosteum,  be  divided 
carefully,  and  the  bone  then  sawn  across. 
The  remaining  steps  of  the  operation  are 
similar  to  what  has  already  been  described 
in  connection  with  the  '  circular  '  amputa- 
tion. 

These  methods  will  probably  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  surgeon  in  the  majority 
of  cases.  William  Stokes. 

AHM  and  FOREARM,  Diagnosis  of 
Injuries  and  Diseases  of  the. — Loss  of 
power,  pain,  sweUing,  probably  distortion, 
mobility  in  the  continuity  of  one  of  the 
bones,  with  crepitus  on  manipulation,  fol- 
lowing immediately  upon  injury,  are  the 
signs  of  fractv/re.  The  humerus  is  occa- 
sionally the  seat  of  spontaneous  fractv/re, 
which  in  old  subjects  may  be  the  result  of 
mahgnant  disease  of  the  bone. 

Loss  of  extension  power  following  a  fall 
on  the  elbow  or  other  direct  iajury,  with 
pain  and  sweUing  behind  the  joint,  where 
a  hard  movable  mass  can  be  felt,  indicates 
fractm/re  of  the  olecranon  with  separation ; 
if  the  fibrous  structtures  around  the  bone 
are  not  torn  across,  no  separation  occurs, 
and  the  power  of  extension  is  not  lost. 
A  movable  bony  mass  at  the  inner  side  of 
the  elbow,  after  a  direct  blow  on  the  part, 
is  probably  the  internal  condyle,  which  has 
been  chipped  off;  a  similar  movable  mass 
in  other  situations  may  be  the  result  of 
a  fractured  exostosis. 

Bony  distortion  about  the  elbow  iname- 
diately  consequent  on  injury  must  be  due 


to  fracture  or  dislocation,  perhaps  both. 
Deformity  with  crepitus  means  fracture — 
possibly  dislocation  also;  without  crepitus 
it  means  almost  certainly  dislocation— very 
rarely  impacted  fractv/re.  The  two  con- 
ditions winch  may  resemble  dislocation  are, 
transverse  fracture  just  above  the  condyles 
and,  in  young  subjects  only,  separation  of 
the  epiphysis  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
humerus.  In  the  normal  state  the  tip  of 
the  olecranon  in  extension  is  exactly  on 
the  level  of  the  line  of  the  condyles — never 
above  it ;  in  semiflexion  it  Hes  vertically 
below  that  line — ^never  in  front  or  behind. 
In  fracture  or  separation  of  the  epiphysis 
the  whole  elbow-joint  may  be  displaced,  but 
the  relation  of  the  olecranon  to  both  the 
condyles  remains  imaltered ;  any  change, 
therefore,  in  these  relations  indicates  dis- 
location of  the  ulna  from  the  humerus. 
Displacement  due  to  fracture  is  reproduced 
immediately  after  reduction  by  muscular 
action;  a  dislocation,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  not  this  tendency  to  recur.  In  dis- 
location of  the  rad/ius  only  the  relation  of 
the  olecranon  to  the  condyles  is  imchanged, 
and  the  absence  of  the  radial  head  from  its 
usual  situation  below  the  external  condyle 
is  easily  detected. 

An  abrupt  oMgula/r  bend  is  often  foimd 
in  young  children,  at  about  the  middle  of 
one  of  the  bones,  and  may  arise  from  rickety 
defomaity,  greenstick  fractrae,  or,  veryrarely, 
intra-uterine  fracture.  In  adults  permanent 
angular  deformity  is  usually  due  to  vicious 
union  after  fractmre. 

Permanent  shortenincf  of  the  limb,  in- 
dependent of  loss  of  bony  tissue  from  com- 
pound fracture  or  operation,  may  be  the 
result  of  congenital  defect,  arrest  of  growth 
after  fracture'  in  infancy,  injury  or  disease 
of  one  of  the  epiphyses  of  a  growing  bone, 
or  infantile  paralysis.  Lengthening  occurs 
very  rarely  in  chronic  ostitis  and  in  certain 
cases  of  osteitis  deformans. 

Wasting  of  one  or  more  of  the  muscles 
may  be  due  to:— (1)  prolonged  disuse; 
(2)  injmy  to  the  nerves;  (3)  inflammation 
in  or  aroimd  a  muscle;  (4)  acute  or  sub- 
acute joint-disease  ;  atrophy  of  the  muscles 
about  the  elbow  should  therefore  induce 
careful  investigation  of  the  articulation. 
In  children  infantile  paralysis  is  a  common 
cause  of  wasting  of  muscles,  especially  the 
deltoid.  Hypertrophy  of  some  of  the  mus- 
cles may  be  the  result  of  excessive  use,  and 
is  also  present  in  rare  cases  of  pseudo-hyper- 
trophic  paralysis. 

Rigidity  of  the  biceps,  causing  'bent 
elbow,'  may  be  produced  by: — (1)  old  in- 
flammation about  the  muscle ;  (2)  passive 
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contraction  from  long  use  of  a  sling;  (3) 
reflex  contraction  from  disease  of  the  elbow, 
or  from  a  wound  of  a  cutaneous  branch  of 
the  musculo-cutaneous  nerve. 

Stiff  elbotv  may  arise  from : — (1)  pro- 
longed disuse ;  (2)  adhesions  in  or  around 
the  joint  fi-om  old  disease ;  (3)  bony  anky- 
losis after  disease,  fractin:e,  or  excision ; 

(4)  contraction  of  scars,  probably  of  bums  ; 

(5)  reflex  rigidity  of  muscles  ;  (6)  deformity 
from  fractui'e ;  (7)  unreduced  dislocation ; 
(8)  deformity  in  osteo-arthiitis ;  (9)  bony 
thickening  after  periostitis. 

Loss  of  power  of  rotation  in  the  fore- 
arm, either  by  voluntary  or  passive  move- 
ment, which  is  persistent  and  complete,  is 
found  in  complete  ankylosis  of  the  elbow, 
in  vicious  union  after  fracture  of  the  ra- 
dius and  idna,  and  in  obhteration  of  the 
interosseous  space  by  callus  or  periosteal 
bone. 

The  distressing  pain  and  weakness 
known  as  'tennis-elbow,'  often  seen  about 
the  upper  part  of  the  forearm  and  elbow  in 
players  of  lawn-tennis,  particularly  dm-ing 
the  action  of  pronation,  is  the  result  of  sprain 
of  the  pronator  radii  teres  and  internal  in- 
ter-muscular septum.  Similar  symptoms, 
'sculler's  sprain,'  are  sometimes  met  with 
amongst  boating  men  who  '  feather '  their 
oars.  An  elongated  tense  sweUing  over  the 
coiurse  of  any  of  the  tendons  above  the  wrist, 
which  when  moved  produce  a  peculiar 
creaking  in  the  tumour,  coming  on,  as  a 
rule,  after  a  sprain,  or  violent  twisting 
movements,  indicates  tenosynovitis. 

Sudden  loss  of  power  and  sensation  from 
interruption  of  nerve-supply  may  be  caused 
by: — (1)  injury  to  a  nerve  by  direct  wound; 
(2)  complete  or  incomplete  division  of  a 
nerve,  probably  the  musculo-spiral,  by  the 
fragments  of  a  fractured  bone ;  (3)  a  violent 
blow  on  a  nerve  as  it  lies  close  upon  one 
of  the  bones.  In  children,  especially  about 
the  time  of  '  teething,'  sudden  loss  of  power 
without  loss  of  sensation  is  due  to  infantile 
paralysis.  Gradnial  pa/ralysis  following 
upon  fi-acture  is  probably  caused  by  implica- 
tion of  the  nerve  in  callus  ;  independently 
of  fracture,  it  is  usually  crutch-paralysis  or 
lead  palsy. 

Sudden,  acute  pain  in  the  arm  during 
violent  attempts  at  flexion,  immediate  loss 
of  power,  swelling,  and  extravasation,  with 
a  roimded  tumour  in  the  mid-bicipital 
region  and  a  depression  above  the  elbow 
instead  of  the  normal  fulness,  indicate  ruj)- 
tiire  of  the  biceps.  Eapid  subcutameous 
extravasation  and  discoloration,  ensuing 
directly  upon  a  strain  or  blow,  point  to  a 
ruptui-ed  vein. 


A  pulsating  swelling  appearuig  rapidly 
or  slowly  after  a  similar  injury  meEms 
ruptv/re  of  an  artery,  probably  the  brachial, 
and  the  formation  of  a  traumatic  aneurism. 
A  pulsating  tumour  does  not  always  foUow 
rupture  of  the  artery,  in  which  case  the 
history  of  the  injury  and  the  absence  of 
the  pulse  below  the  rupture  will  point  to 
the  diagnosis.  Punctured  wounds  over 
either  of  the  large  vessels  may  involve  the 
artery,  and  should  be  carefully  watched,  as 
an  immediate  traumatic  or  consecutive 
anev/rism  may  result. 

A  roimded,  well-defined  tumour  in  the 
course  of  either  of  the  large  arteries,  pul- 
sating in  all  directions,  is  probably  an 
wneu/rism;  a  distinct  blowing  or  rasping 
bruit  is  heard  on  auscultation,  the  pulse  in 
the  artery  below  is  diminished ;  pressure  on 
the  vessel  above  arrests  the  pulsation  in  the 
tumour  and  causes  a  decrease  in  its  bullv. 
A  pulsating,  rapidly-growing  mass,  possibly 
of  large  size,  involving  one  of  the  bones, 
probably  the  humerus,  with  a  soft  purring 
bruit  and  no  alteration  in  the  pulse  below, 
points  to  osteoid  cancer. 

Fulness  and  tortuosity  of  the  veins  over 
the  bend  of  the  elbow,  with  pulsation  and  a 
soft  bruit,  are  the  symptoms  of  aneurismal 
varix :  if,  in  addition,  a  distinct  pulsating 
tumour  exist,  the  case  is  one  of  va/ricose 
anev/rism. 

Stiffness,  pain,  and  tenderness  about  the 
elbow,  with  gi-adual  distension  of  the  syno- 
vial membrane,  which  bulges  on  each  side 
of  the  olecranon  without  obscm-ing  the  bony 
points,  are  the  symptoms  of  sy?iovitis,  which 
may  be  traumatic,  rheumatic,  gonorx-hceal, 
or  syphilitic.  Immediate  distension  of  the 
joint  after  injm-y  is  caused  by  effusion  of 
blood.  In  children,  synovitis  is  usually  the 
effect  of  injury  or  '  struma,'  or  both ;  if 
the  sweUing  slowly  becomes  unifomi  over 
the  whole  elbow,  the  bony  eminences  being 
obscm-ed,  pulpy  or  'fungous '  disease  of  the 
joint  has  set  in. 

The  siidden  appearance  of  fluid  in  the 
elbow -joint,  in  patients  affected  with  open 
sores  or  suppurating  cavities,  points  to 
secondary  pymmic  abscess.  Chronic  effu- 
sion into  the  elbow-joint,  with  rough  creak- 
ing and,  in  the  later  stage,  bony  crepitus  and 
deformity,  without  very  acute  pain,  as  a 
rule  is  common  in  patients  past  middle  age, 
as  the  result  of  chi-onic  osteo-arthriti-s.  A 
similar  but  quite  painless  condition,  Char- 
cot's disease,  is  foimd  sometimes  in  those 
affected  with  locomotor  ataxy.  Bony  crepitus 
in  the  elbow  may  be  the  consequence  of 
fracture,  acute  or  chronic  disorganisation, 
osteo-arthritis,  or  Charcot's  disease. 
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Vivid  streaks  running  up  the  limb,  with 
stifEaess,  sweUing,  and  tenderness  of  the 
lymphatic  glands  ia  the  axOla  or  above  the 
elbow,  indicate  lymphangitis.  Bright  red- 
ness, rather  diffused  excepting  at  its  upper 
limit,  disappearing  momentarily  on  pres- 
sure, with  a  tendency  to  spread  in  aU  direc- 
tions, sUght  oedema  and  stabbing  pain,  are 
the  signs  of  erysipelas.  In  yoimg  subjects, 
especially  ansemic  girls,  about  the  time  of 
puberty,  bright  red,  raised,  and  cu'cum- 
scribed  patches,  which  appear  rapidly  and 
subside  in  a  few  days,  leaving  marks  like  a 
fading  bruise,  are  typical  of  erythema  no- 
dosum. 

General  chronic  oedema  of  the  hmb  may 
exist  as  a  sequel  to  erysipelas  or  cellulitis, 
may  be  caused  by  obstruction  of  the  venous 
circulation  fi-om  thrombosis,  or  pressure  on 
the  veins  by  tumours  or  enlarged  glands, 
and  may  arise  fi'om  constriction  high  up 
accidentally,  or  in  cases  of  neuro-mimesis 
and  malingei-ing. 

Intense  pain,  tenderness  and  sweUing 
over  either  of  the  bones,  without  redness  in 
the  earlier  stages,  occurring  after  exposure 
or  slight  injury  in  young  subjects,  are  almost 
certain  evidence  of  acute  periostitis.  Dull 
aching  pain,  increased  at  night  with  some 
thickening,  often  ill-defined,  and  tenderness 
about  one  of  the  bones,  occurring  most  fr-e- 
quently  in  adults,  points  to  chronic  peri- 
ostitis, or  ostitis.  A  well-marked  circum- 
scribed swelling  on  the  bone,  with  symptoms 
of  chronic  or  subacute  periostitis,  is  a  node, 
which  in  adults  is,  as  a  rule,  syphihtic,  in 
children  strumous.  A  painful,  tender  swell- 
ing around  the  line  of  one  of  the  epiphyses, 
usually  that  at  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus, 
not  involving  the  neighbouring  joint,  except- 
ing in  neglected  cases,  occurring  in  children 
who  are  the  subjects  of  congenital  sjTphilis, 
is  not  infrequently  seen  as  a  consequence  of 
syphilitic  epiphysitis,  and  must  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  pulpy  disease  of  the 
joint. 

An  oval,  fluctuating  sweUing,  not  as  a 
rule  painful  or  tender,  over  the  olecranon,  is 
the  result  of  chronic  effusion  into  the  ole- 
cranon bursa,  'miner's  elbow,'  and  is  prone 
to  become  acutely  inflamed  after  slight  in- 
juiy.  A  rounded,  fluctuating  swelling  over 
the  lower  end  of  the  bicipital  groove,  slightly 
movable  and  not  very  tender,  should  lead 
to  a  careful  examination  of  the  shoulder- 
joint,  as  such  a  tumour  is  sometimes  formed 
by  synovial  extension  in  chronic  or  sub- 
acute disease  of  that  articulation.  See 
Shoulder. 

A  rather  hard,  fairly-defined  mass,  situ- 
ated in  the  substance  of  one  of  the  muscles, 


usually  the  triceps,  often  of  considerable 
size,  remaining  for  a  long  period  without 
change,  is  probably  a  gumma.  Eagged 
sores,  with  bases  of  slough  resembling  wash- 
leather,  the  result  of  broken-down  gummata, 
are  common  about  the  region  of  the  internal 
condyle  of  the  humerus. 

Ajiy  rapidly -increasing  gi-owth,  hard  or 
soft,  painless  or  painful,  covered  with  large 
veins,  which  involves  all  the  stractm-es 
around,  infiltrating  the  skin  so  that  it  be- 
comes adherent,  is  due  to  malignant  d/isease. 

A  hard,  fixed,  cu'cumscribed,  slowly- 
gx-owing  tumour,  springing  from  either  of 
the  bones  near  one  of  its  extremities,  causing 
Kttle  inconvenience  excepting  that  produced 
by  its  weight  and  size,  is  probably  an  en- 
chondroma.  A  mass  of  bony  hardness, 
usually  pedimculated,  and  not  very  large, 
springing  from  either  of  the  bones,  abso- 
lutely fixed,  neither  tender  nor  painful, 
unless  a  nerve  or  muscle  is  stretched  over  it, 
and  gi'owing  extremely  slowly  or  not  at  aU, 
is  nearly  certain  to  be  an  exostosis.  Bony 
tmnours  not  being  exostoses  are  due  to  the 
existence  of  (1)  a  supra-condyloid  process  ; 
(2)  ossified  nodes ;  (3)  ossified  callus  about 
an  old  fracture.  See  Hand,  Sm-gery  of  the, 
"William  H.  Bennett. 

ARNOLD'S  LEG-SPLINT  consists  of 
a  piece  of  tinned  sheet-iron,  bent  slightly 
opposite  the  knee,  and  tm-ned  uj)  at  right 
angles  at  the  lower  end,  to  form  a  footpiece. 
The  splint  should  be  broader  than  the  leg, 
so  that  the  latter  is  not  compressed  too 
much  by  the  side  splints,  which  are  straight 
pieces  of  wood  reaching  from  just  above 
the  knee  to  the  footpiece.  A  strap  and 
buckle  should  be  attached  to  the  lower  end 
of  each,  by  means  of  which  they  may  be 
fastened  together  round  the  footpiece.  The 
splint  is  slung  to  a  wooden  cradle  by  straps 
fixed  to  two  pairs  of  cross-bars,  one  just 
below  the  knee,  and  the  other  just  above 
the  ankle.  Bilton  Pollard. 

ARTERIES,  Diseases  of.— The  diseases 
of  the  arterial  system  may  be  arranged  in 
the  following  order: — I.  Inflammation  and 
ulceration.  II.  Degeneration,  (a)  fatty, 
(6)  calcareous,  (c)  amyloid.  III.  Atrophy. 
rV.  Hypertrophy.  V.  Nervo-muscular  dis- 
turbance— Raynaud's  disease.  VI.  Embol- 
ism.  VII.  Thrombosis.    VIII.  Tumours. 

I.  Arteritis. — Inflamed  arteries  vary 
greatly  in  appearance,  the  diversity  depend- 
ing on  essential  or  accidental  circumstances. 
Thus  the  process  may  be  acute  or  chronic  ; 
it  may  affect  by  preference  larger  or  smaller 
vessels,  and  incidentally  one  or  other  of 
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their  coats;  whilst  it  may  constitute  the 
sole  morbid  change,  or  be  associated  with 
retrograde  metamorphosis,  coincidental  or 
consecutive.  Hence  it  is  customary  to 
enumerate  several  kinds  of  arteritis.  At 
the  same  time  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  apparently  distinct  pathological  lesions 
may  in  reahty  be  only  successive  stages  of 
a  protracted  disorder  of  nutrition. 

(A)  Acute  Arteritis. — It  is  now  generally 
conceded  that  there  is  no  such  disease  as 
acute  general  a/rteritis.  The  description 
formerly  given  of  this  supj)osed  erysipelatous 
condition  was  founded  on  error  ;  the  staiii- 
ing  of  the  intima  with  hsBmoglobin  dis- 
charged from  the  corpuscles  being  mistaken 
for  inflammatory  redness,  and  decolorised 
disintegrated  blood-clot  for  purulent  effu- 
sion. Moreover,  at  that  period  arteritis  was 
beheved  to  be  a  necessary  antecedent  to 
thrombosis,  and  primary  diffuse  arterial 
thrombosis,  though  rare,  is  known  to  occur, 
e.g.  in  the  com'se  of  malignant  blood- 
poisoning. 

Acute  local  arteritis  is  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  severe  injury  to  a  vessel ;  thus 
it  follows  partial  rupture  from  accident,  and 
is  the  means  by  which  an  artery  is  per- 
manently occluded  after  the  application  of 
a  ligatm-e.  In  these  instances  it  is  clearly 
conservative.  Acute  destructive  local  ar- 
teritis arises  by  extension  of  unhealthy 
inflammation  from  surrounding  tissues.  It 
is  most  common  where  the  products  of  exu- 
dation are  pent  up  under  high  pressure,  or 
are  allowed  to  decompose  in  an  open  wound. 
The  end  of  an  artery  in  an  amputation 
stiunp  may  be  attacked,  and  then  the 
danger  of  secondary  haemorrhage  becomes 
imminent.  Again,  a  deeply-seated  abscess 
in  the  neck  or  groin  may  eat  its  way  into  a 
large  vessel,  and  cause  serious,  nay,  even 
fatal,  bleeding.  The  vasa  vasorum  of  the 
outer  coat  dilate,  and  leucocytes  infiltrate 
its  substance.  The  fibrous  tissue  softens, 
swells  up,  and  finally  liquefies.  Mean- 
while the  inner  coat  is  involved;  fibrin  is 
deposited  in  the  interlaminar  spaces  and 
on  the  fi-eo  surface;  and  the  endothelial 
lining  is  shed.  Arteries  below  the  size  of 
the  radial  do  not  often  rupture,  for  throm- 
bosis precedes  the  destruction  of  the  intima ; 
but  in  larger  vessels  the  blood-stream  is 
strong  enough  to  prevent  coagulation  in  the 
continuity  or  to  plough  up  a  disintegrating 
clot  in  the  ligatm-ed  end.  The  splenic,  or 
other  arteiy  adjacent  to  the  stomach,  may 
be  opened  by  an  ulcer  spreading  fi-om  that 
organ. 

In  infective  or  ulcerative  endocarditis, 
the  inner  coat  of  the  aorta  is  sometimes 


eroded,  partly  fi.-om  the  fi-iction  of  a  retro- 
verted  calcified  valve,  partly  firom  extension 
of  the  inflammation.  In  the  same  disease 
vegetations  are  not  infrequently  detached 
from  the  valves,  and  being  arrested  in  the 
peripheral  arteries,  they  excite  acute  inflam- 
matory softening,  with  aneurism  or,  more 
rarely,  rupture,  as  a  sequel.  This  is  known 
as  embolic  a/rteritis.  Simple  non-infective 
emboUsm  causes  only  thrombosis  and  ob- 
literative  endarteritis. 

Acute  Endarteritis. — This  affection  se 
lects  chiefly  the  aorta  and  large  trunk 
arteries.  Syphihs  has  been  observed  in  con- 
nection with  it,  but  whether  as  a  cause  or 
coincidence  is  imccrtain.  On  laying  open 
the  artery,  smaU  roundish,  soft  elevations 
are  seen,  most  of  which  vary  in  surface 
area  from  the  size  of  a  small  pea  to  three 
or  four  times  that  magnitude.  They  are 
semi-translucent.  In  tint  they  are  greyish- 
pink,  or  faintly  yellow  fi'om  incipient  fatty 
degeneration;  but  even  then  they  offer  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  dead-white  and 
buff-coloured  patches  of  atheroma.  The 
appearance,  which  is  strongly  suggestive 
of  an  eruptive  disease,  is  as  if  gelatine 
had  been  sprinkled  over  the  inner  coat. 
Calcification  rarely  occurs.  In  the  earher 
stages  the  roiddle  and  outer  coats  present 
nothing  abnormal,  but  later  on  they  are 
somewhat  swollen,  especially  the  outer, 
for  the  vasa  vasorum  are  dilated,  and  the 
outer  coat  is  more  permeable  to  fiuid  exuda- 
tions than  is  the  middle.  Under  the  micro- 
scope the  diseased  structure  is  found  to  be 
thickly  set  with  small  round  nucleated  cells, 
which  he  parallel  to  the  lamellse.  These 
cells  are  apparently  derived  from  segment- 
ation of  the  subendothelial  corpuscles,  but 
possibly  some  are  white  blood-corpuscles, 
which  have  migrated  from  the  lumen  of  the 
affected  artery. 

(B)  Chronic  Arteritis. — Two  varieties 
will  be  described  imder  this  head,  (a) 
Chronic  deforming.    (6)  Sj'phihtic. 

Chronic  endarteritis  (arteritis  deformans 
— atheroma)  is  a  disease  incidental  to  age, 
being  seldom  enth-ely  absent  after  middle 
life.  At  the  same  time  there  is  ample  proof 
that  the  essential  morbid  change  is  in- 
flammatory in  nature,  and  further  that  it 
is  largely  dependent  on  mechanical  strain. 
The  evidence  on  the  latter  point,  both  posi- 
tive and  negative,  is  very  conclusive.  In 
the  first  place,  as  shown  by  Moxon,  the 
large  arteries  are  those  usually  affected; 
and  when  the  mediimi-sized  ones  are  in- 
volved, the  splenic,  coronary,  and  cerebral, 
which,  from  their  anatomical  disposition, 
are  subject  to  continuous  or  repeated  strain, 
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are  most  likely  to  suffer.  Again,  the  re- 
sistance to  the  local  circulation  offered  by 
contracted  granular  kidney  induces  athe- 
roma of  the  renal  artery.  Granidar  gouty 
kidney  is  known  to  be  associated  with 
thickening  of  the  walls  of  the  capillaries 
and  smaller  systematic  ai'teries — curterio- 
capillarij  fibrosis,  as  it  is  designated  by 
Gull  and  Sutton.  The  adventitia  of  these 
arteries  is  overrun  with  a  hyalia-iibroid 
material,  the  tunica  muscularis  is  hyper- 
trophied,  and  the  lumen  encroached  upon. 
The  obstruction  thus  engendered  gives  rise 
to  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  and 
raises  the  tension  in  the  larger  arteries. 
Chronic  endarteritis  is  a  constant  sequel, 
and  apoplexy  from  rupture  of  cerebral 
vessels  a  frequent  termination.  This  form 
of  vascular  disease  is  more  common  in  men 
than  in  women,  and  among  the  latter  those 
accustomed  to  hard  manual  labour  show  it 
most. 

Where  large  arteries  pass  beneath  ten- 
dinous expansions  or  over  bones — e.g.  the 
femoral  as  it  goes  through  the  opening 
in  the  adductor  magnus,  and  the  ihac  as  it 
quits  the  pelvis — there  chronic  inflamma- 
tion of  the  ioner  coat  is  wont  to  develop. 
Although  the  morbid  process  is  common 
enough  in  the  systemic  arteries,  it  is  almost 
unknown  in  the  pulmonary,  except  where 
the  right  side  of  the  heart  is  hypertrophied 
from  bronchitis  and  emphysema,  or  stenosis 
of  the  mitral  orifice. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Chronic  endarteritis 
commences  in  the  deeper  portion  of  the 
internal  coat.  The  increased  bulk  causes 
the  intima  to  rise  in  the  lumen  of  the  artery, 
so  that  the  general  uniformity  of  surface  is 
broken  by  irregular  elevations  which,  for 
the  most  part,  lie  with  their  long  axes  in 
the  com-se  of  the  vessel.  The  direction  of 
the  patches  is  determined  by  the  line  of 
greatest  strain.  In  the  aorta  it  is  very  mani- 
fest, especially  when  contiguous  patches 
have  coalesced.  The  branches,  where 
they  come  off  from  the  main  trunk,  are 
very  liable  to  invasion,  and,  by  the  lateral 
extension  and  fusion  of  isolated  patches, 
ring-like  elevations  may  come  to  encircle 
them.  In  the  event  of  the  new  tissue 
imdergoing  cicatricial  contraction,  the  ves- 
sel is  constricted — it  may  be,  to  oblitera- 
tion of  its  lumen. 

The  elevations  before  referred  to,  are, 
in  the  first  instance,  pale  yellow  and  but 
shghtly  raised.  In  the  course  of  growth 
they  assume  a  grey  semi-translucent  ap- 
pearance, and  frequently  reach  a  tenth  of 
an  inch  in  thickness.  To  the  feel  they  are 
inelastic,  quite  firm,  or  even  of  cartilaginous 


density.  As  yet  they  are  smooth  on  the 
surface,  the  endothehal  covering  being  re- 
tained. Sooner  or  later  the  patches  tm-n 
yeUow  in  the  centre,  ovsdng  to  fatty  dege- 
neration of  the  inflammatory  deposit,  for 
there  is  no  formation  of  blood-vessels  in  the 
new  tissue.  At  the  same  time  their  con- 
sistence is  diminished — it  may  be,  even  to 
fluidity.  The  cavity  holding  the  softened 
debris  is  called  an  '  atheromatous  abscess  ' ; 
the  term,  however,  is  a  misnomer,  for  under 
the  microscope  the  contents  are  found  to  be 
composed  of  fat  molecules  and  their  deri- 
A-atives,  cholesterine  and  stearic  acid,  the 
former  appearing  in  the  form  of  plates, 
the  latter  as  acicular  crystals.  On  ruptm-e 
of  the  pellicle  bounding  the  '  abscess '  on 
its  inner  surface,  the  contents  are  washed 
out  by  the  blood-stream  and  carried  into 
the  general  circulation,  but  as  the  particles 
are  very  minute  and  non-infective,  they  do 
not  usually  give  rise  to  symptoms. 

The  excavation  thus  made  in  the  wall  of 
the  artery  is  termed  an  '  atheromatous  ul- 
cer,' a  name  not  warranted  by  the  nature  of 
the  proximate  lesion,  which  is  degenerative, 
not  suppurative.  There  is  now  opened  up 
the  possibflity  of  formation  of  a  dissecting 
aneurism,  but  such  an  event  is  rare,  for  the 
antecedent  inflammation  has  served  to  weld 
together  the  middle  and  outer  coats  and  the 
several  lamellas  of  each.  Except  in  cases 
where  the  adventitia  is  little  developed,  as 
in  the  arteries  of  the  brain,  and  the  intra- 
pericardial  portion  of  the  aorta,  rupture  is 
not  to  be  anticipated,  for  the  neoplasia  in 
the  outer  coat  is  not  subject  to  fatty  soften- 
ing ;  moreover,  as  the  perivascular  tissue  is 
condensed,  and  adherent  to  the  wall  of  the 
artery,  an  additional  safeguard  is  furnished. 

But  the  formation  of  an  '  atheromatous 
abscess  '  is  not  a  necessary  sequel  to  fatty 
disintegration  of  the  inflammatory  over- 
growth. The  products  of  degeneration  may 
remain  as  a  cheesy  pulp — hence  the  name 
atheroma,  which  is  commonly  used,  how- 
ever, to  indicate  the  entire  disease — or  be 
converted  into  calcareous  plates  by  the  de- 
position of  hme-salts,  a  process  sometimes 
referred  to  as  '  ossification,'  although  there 
is  no  production  of  true  bone. 

The  morbid  change  which  begins  in 
the  inner  coat  implicates,  sooner  or  later, 
the  middle  and  outer;  elasticity  and  con- 
tractility are  lost,  and  the  vessel  is 
converted  into  a  thickened,  rigid  tube. 
Atheromatous  arteries  are  generally  di- 
lated and  elongated,  for,  having  lost  their 
power  of  recoil,  they  yield  before  the  dis- 
tensile  force  of  the  heart.  By  reason  of 
their  elongation  they  are  thrown  into  per- 
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manent  curves,  a  fact  that  should  be  borne 
in  mind  during  the  operation  of  Ugatui-e, 
especially  of  the  external  ihae,  -which  often 
dips  into  the  pelvis.  The  rigidity  and  cur- 
vature explain  the  '  locomotive  piilse.'  The 
above-mentioned  alterations  in  structure 
and  appearance  are  aptly  expressed  by  the 
term  '  endarteritis  deformans.'  Athero- 
matous softening  and  calcification  of  the 
inflammatory  deposit  are  inversely  pro- 
portionate to  the  smalhiess  of  the  vessel. 
In  the  arteries  of  the  brain,  for  example, 
although  the  muscular  coat  is  frequently 
calcified,  and  the  outer  greatly  thickened 
by  fibroid  overgrowth,  caseation  of  the 
intima  is  much  less  marked  than  in  the 
aorta  and  other  large  arteries,  vi^here  rapid 
breaking  down  and  cretification  of  the  new 
formation  are  constant. 

Microscopy  of  Chrome  Mndarteritis. — 
The  deeper  part  of  the  internal  coat  is  in- 
filtrated with  rows  of  smaU  round  ceUs  lying 
parallel  to  the  lamellae.  The  lameUse  them- 
selves swell  up  and  become  indistinct,  whilst 
they  are  evidently  thickened  by  firesh  fibri- 
nous deposit.  As  the  disease  advances,  the 
muscular  layer  is  involved  and  its  contrac- 
tile cells  are  destroyed.  Neither  does  the 
adventitia  escape,  but  the  process  here  is 
mainly  or  entirely  plastic.  The  proportion 
of  cellular  and  homogeneous  deposit  varies 
considerably,  but  the  latter  is  generally  in 
excess.  As  the  new  growth  loses  its  vitality 
it  disintegrates  through  fatty  degeneration. 
The  cells  become  granular  and  break  up 
into  molecular  debris,  which  then  calcifies 
or  imdergoes  complete  Uquefaction.  In  the 
latter  event  cholesterine  forms  and  crystal- 
lises out  as  thin  plates.  If  a  calcified  patch 
be  treated  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  the  residue  examined  under  the  micro- 
scope, it  will  be  seen  to  consist  of  amorphous 
granules  and  fragments  of  glassy  or  faintly 
fibrillated  tissue. 

Beaults  of  Chronic  Endarteritis. — (1) 
Thrombosis  and  embolism.  (2)  Narrowuig 
and  occlusion  of  branches.    (3)  Aneurism. 

(1)  Tlvromhosia  and  Embolism.  — 
Thrombosis  is  apt  to  occur  about  calcified 
plates,  which,  having  broken  away  at  their 
edges,  act  as  foreign  bodies,  and  offer  re- 
sistance to  the  flow  of  blood  (see  Throm- 
bosis). Embolism  may  have  its  origin  in 
the  detachment  of  calcareous  splinters,  or 
of  thrombi  formed  in  the  artery.  Gangrene 
at  the  part  suppHed  by  the  embohsed  or 
thrombosed  vessel  is  to  be  feared. 

(2)  Na/rrowivg  and  occlusion  of 
branches. — One  or  more  of  thi-ee  factors 
is  concerned,  (a)  Encroachment  on  the 
lumen  of  the  swollen  intima.     (b)  Con- 


traction of  plastic  lymph  in  the  adventitia. 
(c)  Pressure  of  an  aneurism  of  the  parent 
vessel.  ObHteration  is  completed  by  throm- 
bosis. 

(3)  Aneurism. — Chronic  endarteritis  is 
a  fertile  source  of  aneurism.  Although  the 
walls  of  an  artery  may  be  greatly  thickened, 
their  power  of  resistance  is  diminished,  from 
loss  of  elasticity.  Eupture  of  an  '  athero- 
matous abscess '  does  not  materially  weaken 
the  artery  at  that  point,  but  it  allows  the 
full  force  of  the  blood-stream  to  act  over 
a  wider  area  of  softened  tissue.  See 
Aneurism. 

SyphiUtic  Arteritis. — How  far  syphilis 
is  directly  accountable  for  disease  of  the 
large  arteries  is  a  debated  point.  Aitken 
beheves  that  it  is  a  common  cause  of 
chronic  arteritis,  and  certainly  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  cases  of  pathological  aneurism 
in  young  subjects  have  a  history  of  syphihtio 
taint  lends  weight  to  this  opinion.  It  can- 
not be  doubted  that  the  virus  of  syphflis 
lowers  the  vitaUty  of  the  coats  of  the 
arteries,  as  it  does  that  of  other  tissues,  and 
in  this  way  it  may  lead  to  premature  decay, 
and  so  predispose  to  inflammatory  lesion. 
Syphihtic  disease  of  the  cerebral  arteries  is 
a  not  infi-equent  cause  of  thrombosis.  It 
occurs  in  the  shape  of  gimunatous  deposit 
in  the  outer  coat  and  perivascular  sheath  ; 
and  as  a  proliferating  change  in  the  intima 
(Heubner),  one  or  other  form  predomi- 
nating. Arteries  so  affected  look  like  dull- 
white  threads  or  cords,  and  on  examination 
are  found  to  be  much  more  soHd  than 
natm'al.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  swelling 
within  the  vessel,  and  the  pressure  without, 
must  narrow  the  lumen,  and  obstruct  the 
blood-cmrrent. 

Barlow  has  described  profoimd  changes 
in  the  cerebral  arteries  of  children  suffering 
from  congenital  syphilis,  of  the  same  kind 
as  those  recorded  by  Heubner  in  the  ac- 
quired disease.  The  new  growth  in  the 
inner  coat  of  the  artery  is  made  up  of  large 
nucleated  cells.  All  the  coats  are  involved, 
but  the  principal  change  takes  place  in  the 
intima. 

Periarteritis,  or  inflammation  of  the 
outer  coat  and  areolar  sheath,  occurs  under 
the  following  forms  ; — (1)  Gummatous  exu- 
dation into  the  lymphatic  sheaths  of  the 
cerebral  arteries.  (2)  Ulceration  of  a  branch 
of  the  puhnonai'y  artery  skii-ting  a  phthi- 
sical cavity.  (3)  Arteritis  by  sprea^g  of 
the  inflammation  firom  surrounding  tissues, 
as  when  an  artery  becomes  involved  in 
periplilebitis,  or  in  deep-seated  suppm'ation. 

Periai'teritis  may  end  in  resolution,  with- 
out local  consequences  ;  but  there  is  danger 
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of  thi'ombosis,  anem-ismal  dilatation,  and 
ruptm-e. 

II.  Degeneration. — (a)  Fatty  degenera- 
tion has  already  been  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  atheroma,  where  it  constitutes  an 
essential  pai't  of  the  morbid  process,  giving 
rise  to  softening  and  disintegration  of  the 
new  formation.  In  this  case  it  is  secondai'y 
to  inflammation.  But  it  occurs  widely 
distributed  as  a  primary  change.  Thus, 
in  the  large  ai-teries,  especially  the  aorta,  it 
affects  the  stellate  subendotheKal  corpuscles 
of  the  intima.  It  here  appears  as  bright 
yellow  spots  or  streaks,  slightly  raised  above 
the  surface,  and  smooth  or  finely  downy. 
The  deeper  structures  remain  intact.  It  is 
foimd  at  all  ages,  even  in  very  young  chil- 
dren.   It  is  of  no  clinical  significance. 

Of  far  graver  import  is  the  fatty  de- 
generation so  constantly  met  with  in  the 
cerebral  vessels  late  in  life.  The  adven- 
titia  receives  the  brunt  of  the  mischief,  but 
fat-molecules  may  be  observed  scattered 
through  aU  the  coats.  As  the  result  of 
softening,  the  small  arteries  burst  under  the 
blood-pressure. 

In  disused  or  paralysed  limbs,  the  arteries 
show  fatty  degeneration  of  the  contractile 
fibre-cells  of  the  middle  coat,  and  of  the 
coimective-tissue  corpuscles  of  the  inner 
and  outer. 

(6)  Calcification  is  an  important  feature 
in  chronic  endarteritis,  where,  as  before 
said,  calcareous  plates  are  the  abiding  mark 
of  pre\dous  inflammation  and  softening. 
Primary  calcification  is  very  common  in  the 
medium-sized  arteries — e.g.  the  cerebrals 
and  tibials — of  old  people,  or  in  those 
where  the  middle  coat  is  well  developed. 
Lime-salts  are  deposited  first  in  the  mus- 
cular fibre-cells ;  and,  as  these  lie  athwart  the 
vessel,  there  results  a  series  of  streaks  or 
rings  which  encircle  it — annular  calcifica- 
tion. By  lateral  extension  these  rings  join 
and  form  a  rigid  cylinder — tuhula/r  cal- 
cification. The  process  is  not  confined  to 
the  middle  coat,  for  it  extends  to  the  others, 
causing  great  irregularity  and  roughness. 

The  lumen  of  the  artery  is  diminished. 
There  is  a  great  tendency  to  bilateral  sym- 
metry. The  affected  vessels,  where  super- 
ficial, can  be  felt  as  incompressible  cords. 

(c)  Amyloid  degeneration  of  the  small 
arteries  can  be  seen  in  tissues  and  organs 
affected  with  albuminoid  disease.  It  con- 
duces to  hsemorrhage,  and  thus  becomes  of 
surgical  interest. 

III.  Atrophy  of  Arteries  forms  a 
part  of  general  and  local  wasting.  Accord- 
ing to  Virchow,  all  the  vessels  are  atrophied 
in  chlorosis.     If  the  femoral   artery  be 


Ligatured  for  popliteal  aneurism,  the  por- 
tion between  the  ligature  and  the  anem-ism, 
although  not  obliterated,  shrinks  to  less  than 
half  its  normal  dimensions.  The  lumen  is 
narrowed,  and  the  coats  are  reduced  in 
thickness. 

IV.  Hypertrophy  of  Arteries. — True 
hypertrophy  occurs  in  the  collateral  branches 
after  ligature  of  the  main  trunk.  The  walls 
are  thinner  than  natm-al,  owing  to  the  dila- 
tation consequent  on  the  rise  in  the  blood- 
pressure,  but  still  the  bulk  is  increased. 

The  small  arteries  are  hypertrophied  in 
gi'anular  kidney. 

V.  Eaynaud's  Disease. — Local  asphyxia 
or  symmetrical  gangrene,  are  names  given 
to  phenomena  which  arise  out  of  disturb- 
ance of  the  nervo -muscular  dynamism  of 
the  small  and  medium-sized  arteries.  The 
subjects  of  this  distm-bance  are  not  uncom- 
monly young  children,  hence  the  expres- 
sion gangrene  juvenile,  to  indicate  one  of 
the  pathological  accidents  of  the  disease. 
The  fingers,  toes,  nose,  and  ears  are  the 
parts  mostly  implicated.  The  skin  is  cold, 
and  sometimes  cyanosed — local  asphyxia. 
At  others  it  is  pale  and  marble-hke — local 
syncope.  The  arteries  are  not  diseased,  but 
together  vsdth  the  capOlaries  and  small 
veins  they  are  subject  to  severe  and  pro- 
longed spasm.  The  difficulty  of  the  circula- 
tion may  be  so  great  as  to  cause  gangrene. 

As  concomitants  we  may  mention  the 
occasional  occturence  of  erythematous 
eruption  on  the  skin  on  different  parts  of 
the  body,  and  renal  haemorrhage.  The 
excitability  of  the  vaso-motor  centres  in  the 
spinal  cord  is  exaggerated,  and  the  irrita- 
bility of  the  sensory  nerves  is  increased. 

VL  Arterial  Embolism  has  been  no- 
ticed under  '  embolic  arteritis  '  and  '  athe- 
roma.'   The  following  are  its  sources  : — 

(1)  Vegetations,  simple  or  infective,  de- 
tached from  the  cardiac  valves.  (2)  Blood- 
clot  dislodged  from  an  aneurismal  sac,  or 
from  an  atheromatous  artery.  (3)  Cal- 
careous plates  from  the  large  arteries.  (4) 
Portions  of  a  new  growth  which  has  in- 
vaded an  artery.  (5)  Venous  thrombi  in 
the  case  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 

The  results  are  according  to  the  size 
and  nature  of  the  embolus,  and  the  state  of 
the  collateral  vessels ;  thus  embolism  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  may  be  suddenly  fatal; 
embolism  of  the  tibials  may  lead  to  secon- 
dary thrombosis  and  gangrene;  infective 
embolism  may  give  rise  to  aneurism,  or, 
less  probably,  rupture. 

VII.  Arterial  Thrombosis.— The  blood 
may  coagulate  in  the  arteries  from  (1) 
Laceration  of  the  coats,  as  in  ligatm-e. 
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(2)  Embolic  plugging  {see  supra).  (3)  Con- 
tinued spastic  contraction  (see  Baynaud's 
disease,  above).  (4)  Hyperinosis,  coupled 
with  cardiac  failure,  as  in  the  case  of  an 
acute  fever.  (5)  Disease  of  the  vessel,  e.g. 
syphilitic  arteritis  and  atheroma.  Diffuse 
thrombosis  of  the  tibial  arteries  is  one  cause 
of  senile  gangrene.  Diffuse  thrombosis  of  a 
large  artery — e.g.  the  femoral — is  usually 
followed  by  a  similar  process  in  the  com- 
panion vein  ;  gangrene  is  then  inevitable. 

VIII.  Tumours. — Tubercle  is  never  seen 
in  the  walls  of  arteries,  although  the  peri- 
vascular tissue  is  one  of  its  favomdte  sites. 
Malignant  tumonrs  occasionally  invade  an 
artery,  and  project  into  the  lumen  ;  but  it 
is  siurprising  how  long  this  is  resisted. 
Syphilitic  gummata  are  found  in  connec- 
tion with  the  cerebral  arteries,  but  strictly 
speaking  they  are  not  new  growths. 

Augustus  J.  Pepper. 

ARTERIES,  Rupture  of.— An  artery 
may  be  ruptured  partially  or  entirely; 
and  either  subcutaneously  or  in  an  open 
wound. 

Pa/rtial  JRupture. — In  this  injury  it  is 
the  internal,  or  rather  the  internal  and 
middle  coats  that  give  way. 

Instances  of  partial  rupture  are  met 
with — (1)  In  the  operation  of  ligation  of 
an  artery.  (2)  From  sudden  strain,  e.g. 
dmring  an  attempt  at  reduction  of  an  old 
dislocation,  especially  of  the  shoulder -joint. 

(3)  In  crushing  of  a  hmb,  the  vessel  being 
groimd  against  the  underlying  bone.  (4) 
From  the  application  of  violent  external 
constriction  combined  with  traction,  as  in 
judicial  hanging. 

The  disposition  of  the  inner  and  middle 
coats  at  the  seat  of  laceration  will  vary 
according  to  the  presence  or  absence  of 
disease  of  the  vessel,  and  the  mode  of 
injmry.  In  simple  ligature  of  a  healthy 
artery  the  coats  are  as  cleanly  divided 
as  though  they  had  been  cut  with  a  knife, 
both  in  the  living  and  dead  subject.  At 
the  same  time  there  is  very  Uttle  gaping, 
and  no  curhng  up  within  the  lumen  of  the 
vessel,  since  the  tendency  of  the  inner  to 
recoil  with  the  middle  coat  is  insufficient 
to  tear  it  from  its  connection  with  the  outer. 
But  when  the  force  employed  crushes  or 
twists  the  artery,  the  inner  coat  is  raised 
from  its  bed,  and  by  virtue  of  its  elasticity 
it  retracts  and  become  rolled  upon  itself, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  is  di-awn  inwai'ds 
by  the  circular  fibres  of  the  muscular  coat. 
Thus  a  flap-like  valve  is  formed,  which 
arrests  or  obstructs  the  cm-rent  of  blood, 
exactly  as  happens  in  torsion. 


In  chi'onic  disease  of  an  artery  the  iimer 
coat  loses  its  elasticity,  and  the  middle  its 
contractihty,  through  fatty  and  calcareous 
degeneration,  whilst  aU  three  coats  are  fre- 
quently so  blended  by  fibroid  overgrowth 
as  to  be  practically  inseparable.  On  the 
other  hand  the  injm*y  may  hght  upon  a 
patch  of  softening,  and  tearing  through  its 
inner  wall  lay  the  foundation  of  dissecting 
or  other  form  of  aneurism. 

The  results  of  Partial  Buptunro  are  (1) 
thrombosis;  (2)  gangrene;  (3)  aneurismal 
dilatation;  (4)  subsequent  complete  rupture. 
Partial  ruptmre,  per  se,  usually  ends  in 
thrombosis  and  permanent  occlusion,  as 
in  ligation ;  but,  as  stated  above,  gangrene 
may  ensue  from  the  combined  effects  of 
obstruction  in  the  main  artery  and  the  pres- 
sure of  blood  extravasated  from  a  number 
of  smaller  vessels.  Wide-spread  arterial 
disease  conduces  to  a  like  result,  the  rigid 
anastomosing  arteries  not  dilating  in  tune 
for  the  collateral  circulation  to  be  estabhshed. 

Diagnosis  of  Partial  Bupture,  when 
the  vessel  is  comparatively  superficial,  as  it 
commonly  is : — (1)  Look  for  arrested  or 
diminished  pulsation  in  the  arteries  on  the 
distal  side  of  the  seat  of  injury ;  (2)  exa- 
mine for  a  small,  more  or  less -firm,  circum- 
scribed swelling  below  where  the  artery 
continues  to  beat ;  (3)  ascertain  if  the  diffi- 
culty in  the  circulation  is  greater  than  can 
be  accounted  for  by  the  extravasation  of 
blood  from  small  vessels  in  the  muscles  and 
cellular  planes  of  the  limb. 

Treatment. — Wrap  the  limb  in  cotton 
wool,  place  it  upon  a  pillow,  between  sand- 
bags, in  a  semiflexed  and  shghtly  elevated 
position.  Bandages  had  better  be  dispensed 
with,  on  account  of  the  danger  of  still  farther 
embarrassing  the  circulation.  If  gangrene 
supervenes  amputation  must  be  resorted  to. 
If  the  mptm-e  becomes  complete  later  on, 
the  treatment  will  be  as  hereafter  advised. 

Complete  Bupture  may  occur  by  avul- 
sion of  a  hmb.  The  bleeding  under  these 
cfrcumstances  is  less  than  might  be  ex- 
pected, for  the  internal  and  middle  coats 
are  torn  fr'om  the  outer,  and  contracting  and 
retracting  cm'l  up  within  the  vessel;  and 
the  outer  coat  and  the  sheath  of  the  artery 
are  folded  or  twisted  over  them.  Hsemo- 
stasis  is  furthered  and  may  be  completed 
by  the  formation  of  a  clot.  The  rupture  is 
termed  complete,  when  the  wall  of  the  artery 
is  torn  through  in  one  part  or  throughout 
its  whole  cu-cumference.  In  either  case  it 
may  take  place  subcutaneously,  or  accom- 
pany a  lacerated  wound  of  the  soft  parts. 
It  may  be  compUcated,  amongst  other  acci- 
dents, by  simple  or  compoimd  fracture. 
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Subcutaneous  Bwpture  ivithout  frac- 
ture.— The  arteries  most  commonly  in- 
jured are  the  popliteal  and  the  axillary; 
the  former  from  a  violent  wrench  of  the 
leg,  the  latter  during  the  attempt  to  reduce 
an  old  luxation  of  the  shoulder -joint.  The 
disaster  is  immediately  followed  by  severe 
pain  in  the  part,  and  this  by  numbness  of 
the  limb,  which  as  a  nile  the  patient  is 
unable  to  use  to  any  extent.  The  latter 
symptom,  however,  is  not  constant,  either 
as  regai"ds  its  onset  or  degree.  Pulsation 
ceases  or  is  much  weakened  in  the  arteries 
beyond,  the  exact  issue  turning  upon  the 
amount  of  extravasation,  and  whether  the 
rupture  has  involved  the  entire  vessel  or 
only  a  segment  of  it.  The  limb  is  colder 
than  its  fellow,  the  temperature  rapidly 
falling.  Blood  escapes  from  the  rent  and 
collects  around  the  artery,  forming  a  tense 
swelling,  or  it  is  driven  far  and  wide  among 
the  surrounding  tissues ;  the  result  varying 
according  to  the  size  of  the  vessel,  the  size  of 
the  opening  in  it,  and  the  resistance  offered 
by  adjacent  structures.  Pulsation  is  mostly 
absent,  and  when  present  it  is  generally 
over  a  limited  area.  Possibly  a  loud  or 
subdued  bruit  may  be  heard,  but  it  is  not 
conducted  along  the  course  of  the  artery 
with  the  same  frequency  and  distinctness 
as  when  generated  in  a  pathological  aneu- 
rism. 

Treatment.  — The  sm*geon  will  be  partly 
guided  by  the  condition  of  the  limb  as  to 
the  amount  of  bruising  and  extravasation. 
If  gangrene  has  set  in,  amputation  must 
be  performed  at  once.  The  liability  to 
gangrene  is  more  remote  in  the  upper  than 
in  the  lower  extremity,  and  the  possession 
of  the  arm  more  essential  to  the  patient 
than  the  leg ;  hence,  every  attempt  should 
be  made  to  save  it.  If  in  rupture  of  the 
brachial,  radial,  or  ulnar  artery,  the  ex- 
travasation has  ceased  and  is  not  very  ex- 
tensive, compression  should  be  applied  at 
the  seat  of  injury  and  over  the  main  vessel 
higher  up. 

Under  opposite  conditions,  and  also  in 
cases  where  the  diagnosis  is  doubtful,  it  will 
be  safer  to  cut  down,  turn  out  the  clot, 
and  ligature  the  artery  on  each  side  of  the 
opening  in  it.  The  limb  should  be  raised 
to  empty  the  vessels,  and  then  Esmarch's 
cord  be  appUed.  If  difficulty  is  experienced 
in  finding  the  ends  of  the  vessel,  the  tour- 
niquet should  be  loosened,  to  allow  a  jet  of 
blood  to  escape  ;  or  a  little  dissection  made 
in  the  course  of  the  artery. 

Rupture  of  the  main  artery  in  the  lower 
limb  generally  caUs  for  primary  amputa- 
tion, but  if  gangrene  has  not  commenced, 


and  the  soft  parts  are  not  too  extensively 
damaged,  double  Ugature  should  be  resorted 
to  in  the  first  instance,  especially  when  the 
patient  is  young  and  the  vessels  presumably 
free  from  disease.   Augustus  J.  Peppek. 

ARTERIES,  ■Wounds  of.— When  hee- 
morrhage  is  severe,  it  is  generally  found 
that  its  source  is  a  woimded  artery.  A 
vessel  may  be  completely  or  only  partially 
divided.  In  the  latter  case  the  damage 
may  consist  in  the  artery  being  split,  or 
in  a  transverse  cut  involving  a  part  only 
of  its  circmnference.  Notvsdthstanding  the 
comparative  rareness  of  these  partial  divi- 
sions, they  are  of  extreme  interest  to  the 
sm-geon,  as  furnishing  a  considerable  con- 
tingent of  cases  of  persistent  recurrent 
bleeding.  The  explanation  as  to  why  the 
haemorrhage  is  so  persistent  in  such  cases 
is  to  be  sought  in  the  anatomical  structure 
of  an  artery,  and  by  consideration  of  the 
process  by  which  natinre  arrests  the  hsemor- 
rhage  of  a  completely  divided  vessel ;  for  if 
it  be  remembered  how  important  the  con- 
traction and  retraction  of  the  vessel  are  in 
arresting  the  haemorrhage  in  such  a  case, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  same  mechanism 
causes  the  opening  to  gape  and  remain  pa- 
tent when  the  vessel  is  only  partly  divided. 
If  it  be  known  that  a  vessel  is  only  partly 
divided,  its  division  should  be  made  com- 
plete, and  its  ends  ligatm'ed. 

The  details  of  the  treatment  of  wounded 
arteries  are  described  under  the  headings  of 
the  special  vessels ;  but,  before  considering 
these,  it  may  be  weU  to  discuss  briefly  the 
general  principles  on  which  the  treatment 
of  arterial  haemorrhage  is  conducted,  the 
treatment,  in  great  measure,  depending  on 
whether  the  haemorrhage  occurs  from  an 
incised  or  a  punctured  wound. 

Treatment  of  Arterial  Bleeding  in 
Incised  Wounds. — Bleeding  vessels  should 
always,  if  possible,  be  secured  in  situ.  As 
a  rule  there  is  little  difficulty  in  picking  up 
the  bleeding  artery.  Occasionally,  however, 
owing  to  the  bleeding  artery  lying  deeply 
in  the  angle  or  apex  of  the  wound,  it 
cannot  be  readily  secured  with  the  forceps, 
or  it  sometimes  happens  that,  owing  to  the 
vessel  having  retracted,  the  bleeding  point 
itself  caimot  be  seen.  In  these  cfrcimi- 
stances  a  little  careful  enlargement  of  the 
wound,  in  the  direction  of  the  bleeding,  will 
enable  the  vessel  to  be  secured.  Occasion- 
ally, especially  in  wounds  of  the  scalp,  it  is 
a  better  practice  to  treat  the  retracting 
vessel  by  pressure,  or  by  a  harelip  pin 
passed  beneath  it,  than  to  make  anything 
like  a  cross-cut  to  search  for  it. 
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A  few  years  back  several  methods  were 
advocated  for  securing  divided  arteries : 
thus,  in  preference  to  the  Hgature,  some 
surgeons  advocated  various  forms  of  acu- 
pressure or  torsion.  The  advantage  of  these 
consisted  in  avoiding  the  septic  track  caused 
by  the  Hgatiu-es,  the  ends  of  which  were 
always  allowed  to  hang  out  of  the  wound. 
Since  the  introduction  of  the  catgut  hgature, 
which,  after  the  ends  are  cut  off,  is  left  in 
the  wound,  such  objections  have  entirely  dis- 
appeared, and  Ugatures  either  of  gut,  tendon, 
or  Chinese  sUk,  are  almost  imiversally  em- 
ployed, and  are,  by  far,  the  simplest  and 
surest  agents  for  closiag  the  vessels.  In 
some  rare  cases  in  which  a  diseased  vessel 
will  not  hold  a  hgature,  acupressure  may 
still  be  usefully  employed. 

The  sm-geon,  on  being  sent  for  to  a  case 
of  haemorrhage  from  an  incised  wound,  will 
generally  find  the  part  wrapped  round  with 
handkerchiefs  or  towels  partially  soaked 
vsdth  blood.  Before  removing  these,  which 
may  have  served  temporarily  to  restrain 
the  bleeding,  the  patient  should  be  gently 
lifted  on  to  the  edge  of  a  bed  or  couch  in  a 
good  Ught.  This  matter  of  hght  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,  making  all  the  difference 
between  success  and  failure  in  picking  up 
the  vessels.  Should  the  wound  be  on  one 
of  the  limbs,  a  tourniquet,  or  the  finger  of 
an  assistant,  must  be  placed  in  readiness 
over  the  main  vessel — the  femoral  or  sub- 
clavian as  the  case  may  be — but  pressure  is 
not  exercised  until  required.  A  basin,  a 
sponge,  and  cold  water  being  placed  handy, 
all  wrappings  are  rapidly  removed  from  the 
wound.  AH  clot  must  be  cleanly  sponged 
out,  and  any  vessels  that  can  be  seen  to  be 
divided,  whether  bleeding  or  not,  should  be 
tied.  If  alarming  bleeding  weU  up  from  a 
main  vessel  at  the  bottom  of  the  wound, 
the  finger  must  be  placed  over  the  bleeding 
point,  when  a  httle  dissection,  with  the  back 
of  a  knife  or  director,  will  bring  the  vessel 
into  view  above  and  below  the  bleeding 
point,  and  two  ligatures  can  be  applied 
with  an  aneurism-needle.  When  the  bleed- 
ing has  been  arrested,  the  edges  may  be 
brought  together  in  the  usual  manner. 

Treatment  of  Arterial  Bleeding  from 
Punctured  Wounds. — Straightforward  and 
easy  as  may  be  the  treatment  of  htemor- 
rhage  from  incised  wounds,  the  course  _  to 
bo  adopted  for  the  aiTest  of  ai-terial  bleeding 
from  punctured  wounds  forms  a  grave  and 
complicated  question. 

The  writer  beheves  that  the  arbitrary 
rule,  that  'in  every  instance  the  woimd 
should  at  all  hazards  be  laid  open,  and 
the  vessel  secured  at  the  bleeding  point,' 


is  far  too  dogmatic,  and  has  led  to  severe 
and  even  fatal  operations,  many  of  which 
were  wholly  unnecessary. 

Without  doubt  the  general  acceptance 
of  the  principle  of  searching  for  the  wounded 
artery  has  been  due  to  the  writings  of 
Gutlurie,  who  in  forcible  language  taught  it, 
to  the  exclusion  of  aU  other  forms  of  treat- 
ment. His  teaching  quickly  permeated 
medical  hterature,  and  it  soon  came  to  be 
considered  that  the  sm-geon  who  failed  thus 
promptly  '  to  look  his  enemy  in  the  face,' 
showed  timidity,  or  a  want  of  knowledge  in 
the  first  principles  of  his  profession. 

Surgeons  who  have  periurmed  or  wit- 
nessed the  operation  necessary  for  the 
securing  of  the  tibial,  deeply  situated  in  a 
punctured  wound,  will  know  that  Guthrie's 
description  of  the  ease  and  certainty  of  this 
operation  is  not  merely  inaccm-ate,  but  mis- 
leading, as  entirely  opposed  to  the  actual 
facts.  Thus  Arnott,  in  his  weU-known  case 
of  Hgature  of  the  tibial  in  a  punctm-ed 
wound,  says :  '  It  is  not  an  operation  that 
should  be  undertaken  inconsiderately,  for  it 
reqmres  a  good  hght  and  inteUigent  assist- 
ance. The  case  described  occurred  in  the 
day-time,  and  from  what  was  experienced  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  it  could  not  have 
been  successfully  performed  under  artificial 
hght.' 

So  eminent  a  sui'geon  as  Dupuytren 
readily  recognised  that  the  search  for 
woimded  vessels  deeply  situated  in  a  muscu- 
lar calf  was  a  procedure  surrounded  by  prac- 
tical difficulties,  for,  says  that  author,  '  to 
aU  who  know  the  depth  of  these  vessels, 
theu"  relations  to  the  bones,  nerves,  and 
muscles,  the  scheme  of  cutting  down  upon 
the  vessels  appears  impracticable.  How 
could  they  be  distinguished  from  the  soft 
torn  bruised  parts  which  smToimd  them, 
or  how  could  a  ligature  be  passed  and  tied 
at  the  bottom  of  a  woimd  deep  between  the 
bones  ?  ' 

It  is  often  argued  that,  because  the  treat- 
ment of  haemorrhage  from  an  incised  M'oimd 
is  so  easy,  and  that  from  a  punctm-ed  one 
so  comphcated,  by  convertmg  the  one  into 
the  other  aU  difficulties  wiU  disappear. 
The  fallacy  of  the  assumption  that  in  all 
cases  the  characteristics  of  an  incised 
woimd  can  be  given  to  a  pmictm-ed  one  by 
its  mere  enlargement,  becomes  ob\'ious  on 
reflection. 

Punctm-ed  wotmds  must  of  necessity  be 
inflicted  by  small  missiles  or  nairoAV  instni- 
ments,  which  can  penetrate  to  positions 
inaccessible  by  a  simple  incision.  Their 
direction  and  depth  are  often  quite  un- 
known, consequently  the  position  and  size 
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of  the  bleeding  vessel  is  a  matter  of  mere 
upeciilation.  The  bleeding  point  may  be, 
and  often  is,  far  away  fi-om  the  external 
wound,  possibly  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
limb,  so  that  a  very  deep  and  extensive 
incision  has  to  be  inflicted  to  secure  what 
may  ultimately  prove  to  be  an  unimportant 
arterial  t-svig.  If,  of  com'se,  it  could  be 
shown  that  by  enlarging  the  wotmd  the 
vessel  could  be  seciu:ed  with  little  difliculty 
or  risk,  while  on  the  other  hand,  similar 
forms  of  treatment  commonly  resulted  in 
failure,  the  cutting  down  doctrine  might  be 
accepted  in  its  entu-ety._  Experience,  how- 
ever, leads  to  an  opposite  conclusion,  and 
shows  that  not  only  the  search  for  the 
woimded  vessel  at  times  proves  ineffectual, 
but  that  all  bleeding  might  have  been  per- 
manently arrested  without  the  necessity  of 
any  operation. 

Guthrie's  rule  for  the  treatment  of 
arterial  hsemorrhage  has  purposely  been 
criticised,  but  it  must  not  be  inferred  that 
this  plan  is  never  applicable.  A  wound 
may  be  so  situated,  or  the  limb  in  such 
a  condition,  that  it  becomes  the  safest 
and  most  practicable  method ;  but  it  is 
specially  m-ged  in  this  article,  that  the 
surgeon  will  best  consult  the  interest  of  his 
patient  who  remembers  that  the  procedure 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  trifling  one.  For 
however  simple  and  easy  it  may  be  at 
times,  it  at  others  involves  a  hazardous 
operation,  not  to  be  undertaken  without  a 
full  conviction  of  its  necessity. 

If  the  surgeon  requires  any  rule,  it 
should  rather  be  that  in  punctured  wounds, 
imless  the  exact  soiurce  of  the  bleeding  is 
obvious,  the  careful  and  even  application 
of  pressure  should  be  first  tried,  reserving 
active  operative  interference  until  so  simple 
a  procedure  as  pressure  has  proved  in- 
effectual. The  surgeon  must  not  allow  his 
judgment  to  be  warped  by  fear  of  the 
failure  of  the  pressure  which  he  employs, 
and  the  possibility  that  he  may  have  to  fall 
back  too  late  on  the  cutting  plan ;  but  he 
must  consider  what  on  the  whole  is  the 
simplest  treatment,  and  that  which  is  most 
likely  to  be  successful  with  the  least  risk  to 
his  patient.  The  details  of  treatment  will 
vary  according  to  the  locality  of  the  par- 
ticular artery  injured,  and  are  fully  con- 
sidered imder  the  headings  of  the  various 
vessels.  But  it  may  be  well  before  discuss- 
ing these  to  consider  the  general  plan  of 
treatment. 

Treatment. — The  surgeon  is  hurriedly 
sent  for  to  a  patient  who  is  said  to  be 
bleeding  to  death  from  a  punctured  wound. 
On  arrival  it  will  generally  be  found  that 


natural  alarm  at  the  sight  of  blood  has  led 
to  the  extent  of  the  bleeding  bemg  greatly 
exaggerated,  'the  torrents  of  blood'  often 
meaning  but  a  few  ounces.  The  state  of 
the  patient's  pulse  and  his  general  appear- 
ance will  usually  afford  a  safe  basis  for  the 
estimate  of  the  extent  of  the  bleeding; 
moreover,  the  effect  produced  upon  the 
patient  is  more  important  than  the  actual 
quantity  of  blood  lost.  If  the  collapse  be 
not  severe  the  patient  should  be  at  once 
lifted  upon  a  convenient  couch  or  bed. 
This  should  be  done  with  the  greatest  care 
and  gentleness,  the  patient  being  kept  in 
the  recumbent  position,  and  on  no  account 
allowed  to  make  the  least  muscular  exer- 
tion. Bearing  in  mind  what  has  been 
stated  elsewhere  as  to  nature's  process  of 
stopping  haemorrhage,  it  will  be  imderstood 
that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  pre- 
vent the  blood-coagulum,  which  has  very 
probably  temporarily  formed  during  the 
period  of  collapse,  from  being  again  broken 
up  by  the  force  of  the  heart's  action—  a  risk 
incun-ed  by  any  exertion  on  the  part  of  the 
patient.    See  BLffiMORRHAGE. 

The  cloths  and  bandages  generally  foimd 
wrapped  round  the  wound  must  be  removed 
in  a  good  light.  The  next  steps  to  be  taken 
will  depend  on  whether  the  bleeding  has 
ceased  or  is  stiU  continuing. 

Treatment  when  the  Bleeding  has 
CEASED. — The  parts  in  the  neighbom-hood 
of  the  wound  can  be  gently  cleansed  of 
blood  with  a  soft  sponge  and  warm  water. 
But  the  clot  itself  seen  in  the  wound  should 
on  no  account  be  distm'bed,  the  orifice  being 
simply  covered  with  a  couple  of  folds  of 
lint  wetted  in  cold  water  or  carbolic  lotion. 
The  patient  should  be  lightly  covered  with 
blankets,  in  such  a  way  that  the  wound 
covered  by  the  lint  is  exposed,  so  that  any 
recurrence  of  bleeding  can  be  at  once  de- 
tected. It  is  better  in  these  cases,  where 
the  bleeding  has  actually  ceased,  to  apply 
no  pressure,  either  directly  on  the  wound 
or  indirectly  on  the  course  of  the  vessels, 
for  fear  of  distm-bing  the  arresting  clot. 

The  clothes  if  dry  may  be  simply 
loosened;  otherwise  they  must  be  cut  off, 
clumsy  attempts  to  remove  them  being 
often  followed  by  a  fresh  bleeding.  There 
is  no  period  when  the  most  absolute  rest  is 
so  necessary  as  in  the  first  few  hours  after 
a  severe  bleeding  which  has  spontaneously 
ceased,  for  the  coagulum  that  has  formed 
during  the  collapse  is  constantly  growing 
stronger  _  by  extension  within  the  vessel, 
and,  if  time  be  allowed,  will  form  an  effec- 
tual barrier  before  reaction  occurs.  This 
I  rest,  so  imperative  at  first,  must  be  en- 
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forced,  thoiigli  not  perhaps  quite  so  rigidly, 
for  several  days,  and  the  patient  should, 
on  no  account,  be  allowed  to  leave  his  bed 
till  the  external  wound  is  soundly  healed. 
"Want  of  precaution  ia  this  respect  is  a 
common  cause  of  traumatic  aneurism,  un- 
necessary intra-arterial  pressure  being  put 
on  the  sealed  end  of  the  vessel  before  it  is 
sufficiently  consoHdated  to  stand  it. 

Treatment  when  the  Bleeding  is 
CONTINUING.— If  the  wound  be  situated  in 
one  of  the  Kmbs  the  bleeding  must  be  at 
once  controlled  by  pressure,  either  digitally 
or  by  the  toiurniquet  on  the  main  artery. 
In  the  upper  extremity  the  brachial  can 
be  compressed  against  the  middle  of  the 
humerus,  if  the  wound  be  in  the  forearm  or 
hand.  If  the  bleeding  come  from  a  higher 
point,  the  subclavian  must  be  compressed. 
In  compressing  the  subclavian  the  finger  or 
thumb  cannot  be  rehed  on  except  for  a 
short  time,  a  piece  of  wood  or  a  small  poker, 
covered  with  lint,  being  far  more  effectual. 

The  femoral  artery  is  best  controlled  as 
it  crosses  immediately  beneath  Poupart's 
ligament,  its  course  in  this  situation  lying 
midway  between  the  symphysis  and  the 
anterior  superior  spine.  The  mistake  very 
commonly  made  is  that  of  appljdng  pres- 
sure an  inch  or  two  below  the  hgament,  a 
position  in  which  much  more  force  is  re- 
quired to  control  the  vessel  than  need  be 
applied  at  a  higher  point. 

The  bleedmg  having  been  thus  tem- 
porarily controlled,  time  is  gained  for  con- 
sidering the  best  course  to  be  pursued  for 
its  permanent  arrest.  If  the  wound  is  known 
not  to  be  deep,  from  the  nature  of  the  in- 
strument inflicting  it,  and  moreover,  if  it 
is  situated  over  the  main  vessel  of  a  limb 
where  that  vessel  is  naturally  superficial, 
as  in  Scarpa's  triangle,  or  along  the  course 
of  the  brachial,  or  in  a  position  such  as 
in  the  middle  of  the  neck,  where  effectual 
pressure  is  impracticable,  the  wound  may  be 
enlarged,  and  the  vessel  sought  for  at  the 
injm-ed  point. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  wound  be  of 
unknown  depth,  and  in  a  position  in  which 
the  main  vessels  are  deeply  situated,  as  in 
the  lower  half  of  the  thigh,  the  calf,  the 
forearm,  and  the  hand,  pressm'e  should 
certainly  be  tried  before  resorting  to  an 
operation. 

Method  of  employing  Pressure. — In 
order  that  pressure  may  be  successful 
in  permanently  restraining  the  bleeding 
it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  following 
points : — 

1.  That  blood  may  be  furnished  at  either 
end  of  the  divided  artery. 


2.  That  pressure  is  not  only  required 
over  the  wound,  but  along  the  course  of  the 
artery,  both  above  and  below  it. 

3.  The  pressinre  must  never  be  entirely 
concentrated  at  a  single  point,  but  dissemi- 
nated along  the  course  of  the  vessels,  for, 
by  distributing  the  pressure,  much  less  is 
required  to  an-est  the  bleeding  than  if  it  be 
applied  on  the  wound  alone. 

4.  That  the  whole  quantity  of  blood 
circulating  in  the  limb  can  be  lessened  by 
careful  bandaging  from  below  upwards. 

The  methods  of  applying  pressure  re- 
quire modification  in  particular  situations, 
and  will  be  found  under  the  headings  of 
the  different  vessels.  But  the  following  is 
the  general  principle. 

The  bleeding  being  temporarily  arrested 
by  the  tourniquet,  the  wound  must  be  gently 
washed  and  sponged  as  dry  as  possible.  A 
conical  pad,  made  of  from  sixty  to  eighty 
separate  pieces  of  lint,  the  smallest  the  size 
of  a  sixpenny  bit,  the  largest  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  diameter,  is  apphed  directly  over 
the  wound,  and  kept  in  position  by  two 
narrow  pieces  of  X  strapping.  The  limb 
is  then  very  everdy  bandaged  with  a  domette 
roller  from  the  toes  or  fingers  upwards  as 
high  as  the  conical  pad.  The  pad  being 
left  uncovered,  the  bandage  is  continued 
upwards  to  the  shoulder  or  groin,  ending 
off  with  a  spica.  Two  compresses,  pre- 
IDared  by  winding  strips  of  lint  round  a 
firm  foundation,  such  as  the  half  of  a  pencil 
or  penholder,  are  now  laid  along  the  course 
of  the  main  vessel,  both  above  and  below 
the  wounded  point.  These  roller-like  com- 
presses must  be  firmly  apphed  and  kept 
in  position  by  separate  bandages.  Lastly, 
another  narrow  bandage  is  wound  round 
the  limb  over  the  conical  pad,  to  exert 
pressm-6  upon  it. 

It  is  a  good  plan  in  some  situations  to 
have  a  broad,  weU-padded  sphnt  on  the 
side  of  the  limb  opposite  to  the  rollers  and 
pad,  so  that  the  bandages  which  keep  them 
in  position  do  not  exert  a  circular  pressure 
entkely  roimd  the  hmb. 

There  is  great  advantage  in  ha-\dng  the 
rollers  and  pad  kept  in  place  by  tluree  dis- 
tinct bandages.  By  this  arrangement  any 
one  of  them  may  be  loosened  or  tightened, 
as  the  case  requires,  without  distm-bing  the 
others,  which  is  a  matter  of  considerable 
importance.  The  next  question  which  arises 
is  as  to  the  length  of  time  the  pressure 
should  be  employed. 

So  long  as  the  cumulation  has  been  fairly 
carried  on  in  the  limb — a  point  easily  ascer- 
tained by  momentarily  compressing  the 
capillaries  of  the  toes  or  fingers — pressmre 
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can  be  maintained  without  risk  of  gangrene. 
It  is  very  desirable  to  keep  up  a  moderate 
amount  of  compression  for  a  considerable 
period — an  object  to  be  attained  by  talcing 
great  care  that  it  be  not  too  much  concen- 
trated at  any  single  point,  for,  if  a  bandage 
be  too  tight  at  any  spot,  not  only  will  it 
causo  pain  and  restlessness,  but  it  is  liable 
to  produce  sloughing  of  the  skin.  If  possible, 
the  firm  pressm'e  fii'st  applied  should  be 
maintained  for  eight  or  twelve  hours.  If 
pain  or  discomfort  be  then  complained  of, 
a  judicious  snip  of  the  bandage  here  and 
there  at  any  points  which  appear  to  be  too 
tight  will  give  relief.  In  this  way  a  diminish- 
ing amount  of  pressure  can  be  maintained 
for  several  days.  Speaking  generally,  in 
primary  haemorrhage,  if  the  bleeding  has 
been  arrested  for  twelve  hours,  the  clot 
within  the  vessel  will  have  acquired  suffi- 
cient consistency  to  prevent  its  recm-rence. 
Dming  the  treatment  absolute  rest  in  bed 
is  essential,  and  the  limb  should  be  raised 
on  pillows  to  a  comfortable  height. 

Occasionally,  notwithstanding  every  pre- 
caution and  care  in  the  trial  of  pressure, 
haemorrhage  will  recur.  In  these  circum- 
stances it  is  possibly  due  to  the  premature 
slipping  of  one  of  the  pads  or  bandages,  so 
that  it  would  be  right  to  give  it  one  more 
trial  before  abandoning  it  as  useless.  Should 
this  second  attempt  fail,  or  the  limb  be  in 
such  a  condition  as  to  forbid  a  second  trial, 
the  wound  should  be  enlarged  and  the 
bleeding-point  sought  for,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  wounds  in  a  few  localities  to  be 
described. 

Seaech  for  the  Wounded  Vessel. — 
The  patient,  under  an  anaesthetic,  being 
placed  in  a  good  light — a  matter  of  the 
utmost  importance — the  surgeon  passes  his 
left  forefinger  into  the  wound,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, enlarges  the  orifice  with  a  probe-pointed 
knife  sufficiently  for  the  purpose.  By  a  little 
manipulation  it  can  be  ascertained  when  the 
point  of  the  finger  controls  the  haemorrhage. 
A  straight  probe-pointed  knife  is  then  passed 
down  by  the  side  of  the  finger,  and  the  wound 
boldly  enlarged  to  a  sufficient  extent  both 
upwards  and  downwards.  The  length  of 
the  incision  thus  made  vnU  depend  on  the 
depth  of  the  wounded  artery,  and  may  have 
to  be  six  or  seven  inches  in  length.  The 
cut  must  always  be  made  in  the  line  of  the 
limb,  a  transverse  or  T  cut  being,  if  pos- 
sible, avoided.  Cross-cuts  seriously  inter- 
fere with  the  vitality  of  the  margins  of 
the  wound,  and,  if  extensive,  may  even 
imperil  the  limb  itself,  from  the  severance 
of  the  collateral  circulation. 

Harrison  Cripps. 
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ARTERIOTOM Y.— The  operation,  now 
rarely  performed,  of  opening  an  artery  for 
the  purpose  of  general  blood-letting.  The 
tnmlc  of  the  temporal  artery  as  it  crosses  the 
zygoma,  or  its  anterior  branch  as  it  passes 
on  to  the  forehead,  are  ordinarily  the  only 
vessels  suitable.  In  consequence  of  the 
extreme  ease  with  which  pressure  can  be 
apphed  over  it,  the  anterior  branch  should 
be  selected,  unless  it  is  abnormally  small. 

Ajppa/ratus  reqvA/red. — Lancet  or  small 
scalpel,  graduated  bleeding-bowl,  firm  com- 
press of  Knt,  narrow  bandage,  water  and 
sponge. 

Operation.  —  The  vessel  having  been 
fixed  by  placing  the  finger  or  thumb  on  it  a 
little  to  the  distal  side  of  the  spot  selected 
for  the  incision,  should  be  cut  dovm  upon 
and  laid  open  transversely  until  it  has 
been  about  half-divided;  the  necessary 
amount  of  blood  having  been  taken,  as 
shown  by  the  graduations  on  the  bleed- 
ing-basin, the  artery  should  be  completely 
cut  across,  the  compress  applied  and  re- 
tained in  position  by  the  bandage.  At  the 
end  of  forty-eight  hours  strapping  may  be 
substituted  for  the  bandage,  but  the  com- 
press itself  must  not  be  distm'bed  tiU  the 
fourth  or  fifth  day,  when  the  wound  should 
be  healed.  The  complete  division  of  the 
vessel  before  the  application  of  the  pad  is 
important,  in  order  to  more  certainly  avoid 
(1)  secondary  haemorrhage,  and  (2)  consecu- 
tive aneurism.     William  H.  Bennett. 

ARTERIO-VENOUS  ANEURISM. 

Under  this  term  are  included  all  cases  of 
abnormal  communication  between  an  artery 
and  a  vein. 

1.  Causes. — Arterio-venous  aneurism  is 
generally  traumatic  in  origin,  and  the  most 
frequent  cause  has  been  phlebotomy ;  next 
in  order  of  frequency  is  gunshot  injury,  and 
then  stabs  and  similar  punctured  wounds. 
In  one  case  prolonged  compression  of  the 
femoral  artery  for  the  cmre  of  an  aneurism 
on  the  posterior  tibial  trunk  was  followed, 
ten  months  later,  by  an  arterio-venous 
aneurism  at  the  point  of  compression.  In 
other  cases,  also,  the  aneurism  has  only 
developed  at  a  long  interval  after  an  injury 
— even  as  much  as  twelve  or  even  thirty 
years.  There  is  another  group  of  cases  in 
which  the  abnormal  communication  has 
occurred  spontaneously  without  any  pre- 
vious injm-y ;  many  of  these  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  instances  of  the  rupture  of  an 
aneurism^  into  an  adjacent  vein.  Since 
venaesection  has  become  a  comparatively 
rare  operation,  and  always  entrusted  to 
skilled  hands,  this  form  of  disease  has 
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become  much  less  common.  It  is  met  ^vith. 
in  comaeotion  with  small  arteries  and  veins, 
such  as  the  branches  of  the  sciatic  vessels 
in  the  great  sciatic  nerve ;  medium-sized 
vessels,  such  as  the  temporal,  occipital, 
and  posterior  tibial ;  or  large  vessels,  as  the 
popliteal,  femoral,  ihac,  brachial,  carotid, 
and  even  the  aorta  itself. 

2.  PatJiology. — The  arterio-venous  com- 
mimication  is  generally  between  vessels 
Ijdng  closely  side  by  side ;  but  this  is  not 
always  the  case.  At  the  elbow,  for  instance, 
the  communication  is  commonly  between 
the  median-basUic  vein  and  the  brachial 
artery ;  in  the  neck,  arterio-venous  anem-ism 
of  the  external  carotid  artery  and  the  in- 
ternal jugular  vein  has  been  observed. 
According  to  the  character  of  the  arterio- 
venous communication  cases  of  this  disease 
have  been  divided  into  two  classes,  and  the 
division  is  of  much  practical  importance. 
Where  the  two  affected  vessels  are  firmly 
adherent  together,  with  a  large  or  small 
apertm-e  through  the  walls  where  they  are 
in  close  contact,  and  the  blood  passes  directly 
from  the  artery  to  the  vein,  the  condition 
is  known  as  anev/rismal  varix,  for  the 
aneurismal  tumour  which  is  produced  is, 
in  fact,  a  dilated  vein.  In  many  other 
cases,  however,  there  is  a  consecutive  or  a 
spontaneous  aneiu'ism  developed  in  con- 
nection with  the  artery,  which  also  com- 
municates vdth  a  vein,  and  the  condition  is 
then  known  as  va/ricose  aneurism,  the  im- 
portant feature  of  the  case  being  the  exist- 
ence of  averitable  aneurism.  In  cmeurismal 
va/rix  the  aperture  of  commimication  be- 
tween the  artery  and  vein  may  in  recent 
cases  be  sKt-like,  but  in  old  cases  it  becomes 
roimded,  with  smooth,  thickened  edges.  The 
artery  above  and  below  the  aperture  is  con- 
siderably dilated,  and  its  walls  are  thinned. 

In  some  cases  these  changes  have  been 
most  marked  above  the  communication, 
and  the  vessel  below  has  been  described  as 
contracted,  while  other  observers  have  de- 
scribed the  arterial  changes  as  most  marked 
on  the  distal  side  of  the  apertm-e  into  the 
vein;  these  changes  may  be  met  with  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  original 
lesion.  The  vein  becomes  greatly  distended 
and  pouched  immediately  opposite  the  open- 
ing into  the  artery,  and  its  waUs  become 
thickened;  these  changes  affect  the  veins 
for  some  distance,  especially  on  the  cardiac 
side  of  the  arterial  aperture,  and  they  are  not 
limited  to  the  trimk  immediately  affected, 
but  involve  also  the  branches  opening  into  it. 
Thus,  in  an  aneurismal  varix  of  the  femoral 
vessels  at  the  groin,  the  superficial  epi- 
gastric, circumflex  iUac,  and  external  pudic 


veins  were  enlarged,  as  well  as  the  femoral 
and  internal  saphenous  trunks.  In  varicose 
anev/rismihe  condition  of  the  affected  arteries 
and  veins  is  the  same  as  in  aneurismal  varix. 
In  addition  there  is  an  aneurism.  Where 
the  aneurism  is  '  consecutive  '  or  traumatic 
in  origin  it  is  usually  of  small  size.  In  the 
cases  of  spontaneous  aneurism  with  com- 
munication with  a  vein  the  tumom:  has 
generally  attained  a  large  size  before  it 
has,  by  the  influence  of  continuous  pressm-e, 
caused  absorption  of  the  waU  of  the  vein. 
The  openings  of  the  artery  and  the  vein  into 
the  anemrism  vary  in  size  and  in  relative 
position,  sometimes  being  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  sac  and  at  others  close  together.  The 
sac  of  the  anem'ism  contains  only  a  smaU 
amount  of  laminated  fibrin,  even  if  any  be 
present. 

3.  Symptoms  and  Diagnosis.  —  The 
symptoms  common  to  all  cases  of  arterio- 
venous aneurism  are  (1)  the  presence  of  a 
tumour  with  expansile  pulsation  synchro- 
nous with  the  action  of  the  heart ;  (2)  dis- 
tension of  the  veins  of  the  part  on  both  the 
distal  and  the  proximal  side  of  the  sweU- 
ing ;  (3)  a  very  marked  purring  or  rasping 
thrill,  which  is  felt  at  its  greatest  intensity 
over  the  arterio-venous  communication,  but 
is  conducted  for  some  considerable  distance 
along  the  veins  of  the  part.  This  thrill  is 
continuous  over  the  '  aneurism,'  but  is  ex- 
aggerated by  each  cardiac  systole ;  in  the 
veins  at  some  distance  from  the  tumour  it 
may  be  intermittent  and  systohc  only.  (4) 
A  loud  buzzmg,  hissing,  or  rattling  mur- 
miu:,  heard  loudest  over  the  aperture 
in  the  vein,  where  it  is  continuous,  but 
accentuated  at  each  beat  of  the  heart; 
the  bruit  is  conducted  for  some  distance 
along  the  distended  veins,  gradually  be- 
coming weaker  and  systoUc  only.  This 
murmur  may  be  audible  to  the  patient  and 
even  to  the  bystanders,  and,  heard  through 
a  stethoscope,  it  may  be  of  painful  inten- 
sity. In  addition,  there  is  sometimes  a  soft 
blovping  anem'ismal  mm-mur.  Pressm-e  over 
the  sweUing,  just  where  the  thrfll  and  bruit 
are  most  marked,  may  abohsh  the  thrill, 
and  greatly  lessen  or  aboUsh  altogether 
the  loud  bruit,  and  these  effects  are  beheved 
to  be  due  to  the  pressm*e  being  applied  so 
as  to  close  the  opening  into  the  A'ein.  There 
may  be  severe  pain  fi-om  pressm'e  upon  the 
nerves  of  the  part,  or  oedema  fi:om  obstruc- 
tion to  the  venous  circulation.  The  pecifliar 
thriU  and  mvurmiu'  are  the  featm-es  which 
enable  the  sm'geon  at  once  to  recognise  an 
abnormal  commimication  between  an  artery 
and  a  vein,  and  thej"^  are  due  to  the  passage 
of  blood  firom  the  artery  into  the  vein.  If 
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the  aneurism  be  deep,  and  the  aportui-e  into 
the  vem  be  small,  these  signs  may  be  absent, 
and  the  diagnosis  be  rendered  impossible ; 
and  one  case  has  been  reported  in  which, 
from  the  small  size  of  the  artery  in- 
volved, pulsation  was  not  detected  in  the 
tmnour. 

The  diagnosis  between  an  aneurismal 
varix  and  a  varicose  aneurism  maybe  impos- 
sible where  the  disease  affects  a  deep  vessel 
and  the  aneiu-ism  is  small.  Anem-ismal  varix 
is  less  formidable  than  a  varicose  aneurism, 
and  its  symptoms  and  the  disturbance  of 
the  cii'culation  it  entails  are  less  severe : 
it  may  remain  stationary  for  many  years, 
causing  httle  inconvenience  to  the  patient 
except  the  consciousness  of  the  murmur 
and  of  the  thrill.  Varicose  aneimam  rims 
a  more  rapid  course.  If,  when  the  artery 
leading  to  the  swelling  be  compressed  so  as 
to  arrest  all  pulsation,  the  swelling  collapses 
completely  without  the  application  of  any  or 
of  but  very  gentle  compression,  the  affection 
is  a  varix;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  when 
pulsation  is  thus  arrested,  the  veins  collapse, 
but  a  distiact  tumour  remains,  which  can 
only  be  emptied  by  compression,  it  indi- 
cates that  there  is  an  anem'ism.  Similarly 
ia  the  cases  where  light  pressmre  upon  a 
particular  spot  stops  the  thrill  and  murmur, 
if  it  be  found  that  by  this  means  the  swell- 
ing collapses,  it  is  a  varix ;  while,  if  there 
is  $till  a  swelling  with  expansile  pulsation, 
it  shows  the  case  to  be  an  aneurism.  Where, 
ia  addition  to  the  loud  murmur  character- 
istic of  an  opening  into  a  vein,  a  soft  systolic 
blowing  bruit  can  be  detected,  it  is  strong 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  an  aneurism. 
This  bruit  may  be  only  audible  when  the 
flow  of  blood  into  the  vein  is  arrested  by 
pressure  over  the  aperture  of  commimica- 
tion.  In  some  cases  there  is  the  history 
of  a  simple  aneurism  and  the  subsequent 
development  of  the  characteristic  thrill 
and  bruit;  in  other  cases,  again,  there  is 
a  history  of  an  aneurismal  varix  becoming 
suddenly  larger,  more  painful,  and  causing 
seiious  inten-uption  to  the  circulation  of  the 
limb,  from  the  formation  of  an  aneurism. 
It  is  impossible  to  distinguish  between 
these  two  affections  in  the  orbit. 

4.  Treatment. — Aneurismal  va/rix,  as  a 
rule,  requires  only  palliative  measures.  The 
distended  veins  have  thickened  walls,  which 
resist  the  force  of  the  blood  flowing  into 
them  from  the  artery,  and  after  a  while  the 
swelling  ceases  to  grow,  and  the  patient  is 
not  exposed  to  the  danger  of  its  rupture. 
In  such  cases,  external  support  by  a  bandage, 
or  an  elastic  webbing  made  to  fit  the  part, 
fulfils  the  indications  for  treatment.  Should 


the  varix  be  painful,  or  in  any  other  way 
disable  the  patient,  means  for  its  cure  may 
be  adopted.  Of  the  plans  of  treatment  which 
have  been  suggested  the  best  is  the  ligature 
of  the  artery  above  and  below  the  commu- 
nication with  the  vein :  this  operation  is 
attended  with  unusual  difficulty  owing  to 
the  dilatation  of  both  the  artery  and  the 
affected  vein. 

In  va/ricose  a/neurism,  the  existence  of 
the  aneurismal  sac,  with  all  the  perils 
associated  with  that  condition  under  other 
circumstances,  necessitates  curative  treat- 
ment ;  and  whether  causing  severe  symp- 
toms or  not,  so  soon  as  the  diagnosis  oi 
anem-ism  has  been  arrived  at,  careful  at- 
tempts at  its  cure  must  be  made.  Several 
methods  are  open  to  the  sm"geon.  Where 
by  compression  at  one  spot  the  character- 
istic thrill  and  bruit  are  lost,  digital  or  in- 
strumental compression  of  the  main  artery 
above  should  be  combined  with  it ;  this 
sometimes  proves  quickly  successful.  Where 
it  fails,  or  cannot  be  carried  out,  and  the 
anem'ism  is  on  a  limb,  the  patient  may  be 
anaesthetised,  and  an  elastic  bandage  applied 
to  the  limb  below  and  above  the  tumour 
sufficiently  firmly  to  arrest  the  circulation 
completely.  By  this  moans  the  aneurism 
and  the  connected  vessels  are  fiUedwith  stag- 
nant blood :  this  alone  may  secure  clotting, 
as  in  simple  aneiurism,  or  an  electric  current 
may  be  passed  through  the  blood  by  means 
of  needles  inserted  into  the  aneurism,  or 
coagulants,  such  as  perchloride  of  iron,  may 
be  injected  into  the  sac.  Electrolysis  may 
be  applied  without  previously  arresting  the 
circulation,  but  coagulants  mnst  never  be 
injected  unless  this  precaution  have  been 
taken. 

Should  coagulation  be  obtained  by  either 
of  these  means,  the  clot  should  be  protected 
from  the  full  force  of  the  circulation  by 
digital  or  instrumental  compression  of  the 
main  artery  for  two  days  at  the  least. 
When  these  measm'es  fail,  or  cannot  be 
carried  out,  an  incision  should  be  made 
over  the  tumour,  in  the  line  of  the  arterj', 
and  that  vessel  ligatured  above  and  below 
the  sac — if  possible,  without  opening  the 
aneurism.  The  application  of  a  single  liga- 
tiu:e  to  the  artery  above  the  sac  should  not 
be  practised  in  the  limbs,  as  it  has  often 
failed  to  obtain  a  cure.  In  varicose  aneu- 
rism of  the  orbit  the  proper  treatment 
appears  to  be  the  ligature  of  the  common 
carotid  artery,  and,  should  this  fail  to  ar- 
rest the  pulsation  in  the  tiimour,  it  should 
be  followed  by  the  direct  application  of 
electrolysis  to  the  aneurism.  See  Orbital 
Aneuhism.  a.  Pearoe  Gould. 
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ARTERY-FORCEPS.— The  ohject  of 
an  artery-forceps  being  to  arrest  hsemor- 
rhage  during  an  operation  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  it  must  necessarily  be  fitted  with 
a  spring  or  catch  so  as  to  hold  its  position 
when  released  by  the  surgeon's  hand.  The 
serre-fine  or  twisted  wire  of  the  French  in- 
stitunent-makers  has  never  been  a  favoui'ite 
\vith  Enghsh  surgeons,  on  account  of  its 
small  size,  but  the  larger  metal  clamp  com- 
monly Imown  as  the  'bull- dog'  was  formerly 
a  good  deal  employed. 

The  forci-jjressure  forceps,  introduced 
into  practice  by  Sir  Spencer  WeUs  a  few 
years  back,  has  been  largely  adopted  by 
operating  sm-geons,  and  has  the  great  con- 
venience that  it  is  readily  applied,  and 
maintains  its  hold  so  thoroughly  that,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  operation,  the  vessel 
is  found  to  have  been  effectually  occluded 
by  the  mere  pressure  ;  or,  if  not,  it  can  be 
easily  twisted  vnth  the  same  instrument, 
over  which,  also,  a  ligature  can  be  tied  if 
preferred.  Koberle's  forceps  is  practically 
identical. 

For  taking  up  arteries  at  the  conclusion 
of  an  operation  many  sm'geons  prefer  a  pak 
of  ordinary  dissecting-forceps,  by  which  the 
vessel  is  readily  seized  and  drawn  out  of 
its  sheath  for  the  appHcation  of  a  Hgatm-e. 
But  a  ligatm'e  is  not  easUy  tied  uj)on  an 
artery  held  by  such  an  instrument,  since 
the  blades  are  apt  to  be  included  in  the 
knot. 

Liston's  artery -forceps,  with  expanded 
blades  and  sharp  points,  is  a  more  generally 
useful  instrument,  and  has  the  advantage 
of  a  spring-catch ;  but  it  is  dangerous  when 
applied  too  near  a  main  trunk,  which  it 
may  accidentally  pierce,  so  as  to  give  rise 
to  further  bleeding. 

Asalini's  forceps  is  kept  closed  by  a 
spring,  so  that  the  pressm-e  of  the  fingers 
is  required  to  open  it,  and  this  must  be 
again  relaxed  in  order  that  the  points  may 
seize  the  vessel.  A  noose  of  ligatm-e  is 
usually  placed  around  this  forceps  before  it 
is  applied,  and  is  then  slid  down  over  the 
mouth  of  the  vessel  by  those  sm-geons  who 
employ  it. 

A  torsionforceps  is  made  with  broad 
serrated  ends,  and  the  blades  are  usually 
fitted  with  a  sliding-button,  by  wliich  they 
are  approximated  and  held  upon  the  artery 
to  be  twisted.  There  appears  to  be  no 
reason  why  this  inconvenient  arrangement 
should  not  be  replaced  by  a  spring-catch,  as 
in  Syme's  artery-forceps. 

ARTHRITIS.    See  Joints,  Diseases 

of. 


ARTICULAR  CARTILAGE,  Dis- 
eases of. — The  changes  which  originate 
in  articular  cartilage  are  mostly  rather  of 
the  nature  of  degenerations  than  active 
disease ;  and  inflammation  of  this  structure 
is  certainly,  in  most  cases,  secondary  to 
affections  of  the  synovial  membrane,  or  of 
the  joint-ends  of  the  bones. 

In  acute  inflammation  of  joints,  espe- 
cially of  the  septic  variety,  the  articular 
cartilage  often  undergoes  a  rapid  dissolu- 
tion, which  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  in- 
flammatory disturbance  of  its  nutrition.  If 
such  a  joint  be  examined,  it  vrill  be  found 
that  in  addition  to  the  swelling  and  vascu- 
larity of  the  synovial  membrane,  parts  of 
the  cartilage  have  undergone  thinning, 
softening,  or  even  entire  removal,  so  that 
in  some  places  the  articular  lameUa  of  the 
bone  is  exposed,  and  in  others  the  cartilage 
is  loosened  or  detached. 

In  the  more  chronic  forms  of  joint- 
disease,  such  as,  for  example,  the  scrofu- 
lous, the  cartilage  becomes  inflamed  and 
ulcerated  in  consequence  of  the  encroach- 
ment upon  it  of  granulation-tissue,  either 
from  the  synovial  membrane  upon  its  sur- 
face, or  from  the  bone  beneath.  From 
whichever  sm-face  the  process  may  origi- 
nate, the  destruction  of  the  cartilage  is 
correspondent  to  the  advance  of  the  granu- 
lation-tissue. If  from  the  synovial  sm-- 
face,  the  cartilage  becomes  thinned,  pitted, 
roughened,  and  changed  to  a  yelloA\dsh 
tint ;  the  bones  eventually  becoming  ex- 
posed, and  undergoing  a  similar  process  of 
ulceration.  If  from  the  bone  sm-face,  the 
i  same  changes  occur  on  that  side  of  the 
1  cartilage,  large  pieces  of  which  may  be 
I  detached  as  by  a  process  of  necrosis, 
j  There  is,  moreover,  another  class  of 
cases  of  joint-disease,  in  which  the  carti- 
lages become  early  affected  by  the  ulcera- 
tive process  in  consequence  of  the  stimulus 
of  a  synovial  inflammation,  which,  without 
having  the  extremely  acute  or  u-ritative 
quahties  of  the  septic  form,  is  yet  of  a  pro- 
gressively destructive  kind.  In  these  cases 
the  S3'no%'ial  membrane,  though  very  vas- 
cular, is  but  slightly  swollen  or  thickened, 
and  the  amount  of  fluid  in  the  joint  is 
usually  but  small,  yet  the  cartilages  are 
found  to  be  extensively  ulcerated,  so  that 
the  articular  lamella  is  exposed  at  a  com- 
paratively early  stage  of  tho  disease.  This 
form  of  joint-disease  affects  most  commonly 
the  hip-joint. 

Microscopic  examination  of  inflamed 
articular  cartilage  reveals  the  following 
changes : — There  is,  first,  an  increase  in 
the  size  and  number  of  the  nuclei  of  the 
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cartilage-cells,  and  absorption  of  the  hyaline 
intercellular  material ;  then,  as  the  pro- 
cess goes  on,  the  nuclei  undergo  granular 
degeneration,  and  those  cells  nearest  the 
surface  rupture  and  allow  the  escape  of 
then-  nuclei ;  thus  there  ensues  a  loss  of 
substance,  and  by  the  extension  of  the  pro- 
cess the  cartilage  is  gradually  destroyed. 

In  the  more  c&onic  cases  the  car- 
tilage may  be  seen  to  have  undergone 
fibrillation  rather  than  ulceration;  or  its 
destruction  may  be  limited  to  the  points 
at  which  the  under-  or  overlying  granula- 
tion-tissue has  invaded  it. 

The  symptoms  of  inflammation  of 
articular  cartilage  are  not  in_  any  way 
characteristic.  The  tissue  is  insensitive, 
and  probably  the  spreading  to  it  of  inflam- 
mation from  the  synovial  membrane  or 
bone  cannot  be  recognised  rmtil  ulceration 
has  occurred  and  the  bone  is  exposed. 
"When,  however,  this  stage  has  been 
reached,  the  exposure  and  inflammation  of 
the  articular  lamella  gives  rise  to  painful 
startings  of  the  limb,  which  are  greatly 
aggravated  by  any  movement  of  the  joint, 
and  which  become  a  prominent  feature  in 
the  symptoms.  This  distressing  muscular 
spasm  is  especially  apt  to  occur  just  at  the 
commencement  of  sleep,  when,  the  volun- 
tary control  of  the  muscles  being  with- 
drawn, the  sensitive  bone-surfaces  are 
drawn  into  acutely  painful  contact,  and  the 
patient  awakes  with  a  cry  of  pain.  This  is 
especially  the  case  in  disease  of  the  hip- 
joint,  and  gives  rise  to  the  characteristic 
'  night-scream '  of  children  thus  affected. 

The  results  of  ulceration  of  the  cartilage 
will  vary  much  with  the  age  and  reparative 
power  of  the  patient,  the  kind  of  disease 
with  which  it  is  associated,  and  the  acute- 
ness  or  chronicity  of  the  process.  If  the 
disease  is  arrested  before  any  considerable 
destruction  of  the  cartilage  has  occurred, 
the  siirface  may  heal  by  the  formation  of 
fibrous  tissue,  which  may  merely  fill  up 
the  gap,  or  may  form  an  adhesion  to  a  cor- 
responding point  upon  the  opposite  surface 
of  the  joint.  If  the  cartilage  be  extensively 
removed,  either  the  joint  wiU  be  destroyed 
by  suppuration,  or  the  destructive  process 
coming  to  an  end,  there  will  be  an  effort 
at  repair,  and  the  opposed  bone-surfaces 
will  become  firmly  adherent  by  fibrous  or 
osseous  anchylosis. 

In  the  treatment  of  ulceration  of  articu- 
lar cartilage,  rest  and  extension  of  the  limb 
are  prirnary  essentials.  Extension  by  a  pen- 
dent weight,  or  suitable  splints,  will  do  much 
to  prevent  the  painful  muscular  spasm 
described  above ;  though  occasionally  this 


distressing  symptom  may  necessitate  teno- 
tomy of  the  irritated  muscles. 

For  the  same  purpose,  also,  the  internal 
administration  of  opium,  or  the  subcuta- 
neous injection  of  morphia,  is  frequently 
necessary.  The  joint-disease  (of  which  the 
ulceration  of  the  cartilage  is  usually  but  a 
part)  must,  of  com'se,  be  treated  as  a  whole ; 
but  it  may  be  added  that  in  those  cases 
in  which  the  symptoms  of  ulceration  of  the 
artictdar  cartilage  are  prominent  or  of  early 
occurrence,  counter-u-ritation,  especially  by 
the  actual  cautery,  will  usually  be  foimd  to 
give  great  reUef. 

Besides  the  inflammatory  affections 
above  described,  articular  cartilage  is  liable 
to  certain  degenerative  changes  and  dis- 
tm-bances  of  nutrition.  A  common  con- 
dition in  old  people  is  a  variable  amoimt 
of  fatty  degeneration,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  cartilage  becomes  thinned,  rough- 
ened, and  of  a  yellowish  colour.  In  other 
instances  fibroid  changes  occur,  giving  rise 
to  a  loss  of  smoothness  and  elasticity,  gener- 
ally with  some  atrophy.  Such  conditions, 
however,  are  not  recognisable  during  life. 

In  gout  a  deposition  of  urate  of  soda 
takes  place  in  the  cai-tilage,  interfering  with 
its  nutrition,  and  giving  rise  to  wasting  and  ' 
calcareous  degeneration. 

Finally,  in  osteo-arthritis,  the  fijrst 
changes  are  observed  in  the  cartilage,  which 
loses  its  proper  smoothness,  and  becomes 
wasted  and  worn  away  at  the  points  of 
greatest  friction,  while  at  the  same  time 
some  irregular  thickening  occurs  at  its 
edges,  where  least  subjected  to  pressure. 
See  Osteo-Arthritis. 

J.  Warrington  Haward. 

ARTIFICIAL  ANUS.— The  term 
artificial  anus  is  appUed  to  certain  cases 
in  which  the  lumen  of  the  bowel  communi- 
cates with  the  surface  of  the  body  through 
a  breach  ia  the  intestiaal  wall.  This 
communication  may  be  met  with  under 
many  different  conditions,  but  to  aL.  such 
the  present  term  is  not  applicable.  In  arti- 
ficial anus  the  apertm-e  in  the  gut  is  large, 
and  opens  dh'ectly  upon  the  cutaneous  sm-- 
face  of  the  body;  the  bowel  is  practically, 
if  not  in  fact,  connected  with  the  integu- 
ments, and  the  escape  of  faeces  is  thus 
direct,  and  not  through  an  intermediate 
fistulous  passage.  In  other  iastances  there 
is  a  commimication  between  the  lumen  of 
the  bowel  and  the  cutaneous  sm-face,  but 
it  is  not  du-ect.  The  gut  in  which  the 
abnormal  aperture  exists  Lies  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  sm-face,  and  between  the 
bowel  and  the  skia  stretches  along  fistulous 
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passage,  or  a  large  abscess  cavity  intervenes, 
or  the  communication  between  the  two 
parts  is  still  more  indirect.  To  these  in- 
stances the  term  fecal  fistula,  or  stereo- 
purulent  fistula,  is  appUed.  In  other  cases 
again  the  bowel  communicates  with  a  mu- 
cous cavity  such  as  the  bladder  or  vagina, 
but  to  such  examples  the  terms  vesico- 
intestinal and  vagino-intestinal  fistula  are 
applied.  The  term  artificial  anus,  there- 
fore, is  used  in  but  a  limited  sense ;  the 
limitation  is  arbitrary,  and  is  based  upon 
therapeutic  grounds.  The  methods  avail- 
able for  the  treatment  of  artificial  anus  on 
the  one  hand,  of  vesico-intestinal  and  alhed 
fistulse  on  the  other,  and  of  fsBcal  fistulse, 
so  called,  on  the  third  part,  are,  as  will  be 
shown,  very  difi'erent. 

Artificial  anus  may  be  divided  into  three 
varieties :  1.  Congenital,  2.  Accidental, 
and  3.  Acquired. 

1.  To  only  one  congenital  condition  may 
the  present  term  be  with  propriety  appHed, 
to  the  condition,  namely,  where  a  Meckel's 
diverticulum  opens  at  the  umbilicus.  This 
diverticulum,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  the 
remains  of  the  vitelline  duct,  and  in  its 
most  perfect  condition  it  exists  as  a  tube 
which  extends  between  the  navel  and  the 
ileum  from  one  to  three  feet  above  the  ileo- 
csecal  valve.  This  tube  has  a  structure 
identical  with  that  of  the  bowel  from  whence 
it  springs.  After  the  separation  of  the  um- 
bilical cord  it  is  possible  that  it  may  open 
upon  the  surface  and  discharge  fsecal  matter. 
Such  discharge  is  usually  scanty  and  inter- 
mittent. It  may  persist  for  many  years 
after  birth.  In  most  cases  the  opening, 
which  is  always  small,  will  close  spon- 
taneously as  the  umbilical  cicatrix  con- 
tracts. Its  closure  may  be  aided  by  the 
apphcation  of  the  actual  cautery,  or,  in  in- 
stances where  a  somewhat  larger  aperture 
than  usual  exists,  by  a  slight  plastic  opera- 
tion. 

2.  In  the  accidental  form  of  artificial 
anus  the  abnormal  opening  in  the  gut  is 
brought  about  either  by  a  wound,  or  by  gan- 
grene of  the  part,  or  by  a  perforating  ulcer. 
If  by  a  wound,  then  the  damaged  gut  must 
have  protruded  at  the  orifice  in  the  parietes  at 
the  time  of  the  accident,  must  have  become 
engaged  in  that  wound,  and  ultimately  have 
formed  adhesions  there.  If,  by  means  of  a 
deep  stab,  a  portion  of  the  bowel — as,  for 
example,  the  descending  colon — is  opened 
behind  the  peritonemn,  so  that  that  mem- 
brane is  not  damaged,  the  contents  of  the 
gut  may  be  discharged  upon  the  surface, 
but  the  condition  would  more  usually  lead 
to  a  faecal  fistula  than  to  an  artificial  anus. 


In  the  same  way  gunshot  wounds  can  only 
under  rare  circumstances  lead  to  an  arti- 
ficial anus  in  the  limited  sense  of  that  term, 
while  they  are  frequently  the  cause  of  a 
fsecal  fistula.    Gangrene  after  strangulated 
hernia  is  a  very  common,  and,  indeed,  the 
usual,  cause  of  artificial  anus.  The  gangrene 
may  involve  only  a  part  of  the  convexity  of 
the  strangulated  loop,  or  may  implicate  the 
whole  of  it,  or  the  whole  of  the  upper  hmb 
of  the  loop.    Any  form  of  ulcer  of  the  in- 
testine may  lead  to  perforation.  If  the  per- 
foration taies  place  through  a  part  of  the 
bowel  not  covered  by  peritoneum,  as  at  the 
posterior  part  of  the  descending  colon,  the 
intestinal  contents  find  then*  way  into  the 
subserous  tissue,  an  abscess  is  formed,  and 
when  that  discharges  itself  through  the 
skin,  a  fsecal  fistula  is  formed,  rather  than 
an  artificial  anus.    For  this  reason  arti- 
ficial anus  can  hardly  result  fi-om  ulceration 
having  its  seat  in  the  colon,  unless  it  be  in 
the  transverse  colon.  When  such  a  form  of 
abnormal  opening  has  developed,  as  a  result 
of  intestinal  ulcer,  it  will  usually  be  found 
to  have  involved  the  small  intestine.  The 
ulcer,  before  it  perforates,  leads  to  some 
local  peritonitis,  by  means  of  which  the 
diseased  loop  becomes  adherent  to  the 
parietes.    By  the  time  perforation  occurs 
extravasation  is  prevented  by  the  adjacent 
adhesions.    An  abscess  follows,  which  in 
time  breaks  through  the  skin,  and  leads  to 
an  artificial  anus. 

3.  In  the  acquired  form  the  condition  is 
the  result  of  a  colotomy  or  an  enterotomy. 

Anatomical  condition.- — There  is,  as  a 
rule,  only  one  opening  in  the  skin,  though 
in  rare  cases  there  may  be  more  than  one. 
The  integument  about  the  abnormal  orifice 
is  usually  depressed,  contracted,  thickened, 
and  excoriated.  In  cases  of  any  standing 
it  is  continuous  more  or  less  dnectly  with 
the  mucous  lining  of  the  bowel.  The  gut — 
especially  when  it  is  a  portion  of  small  in- 
testine— is  much  bent  at  the  seat  of  the  loss 
of  substance.  So  great  may  be  this  bend- 
ing that  the  segment  of  bowel  below  the 
anus  may  be  parallel  with  that  above  it. 
As  a  result  of  this  bending,  a  vahnilar  fold 
appears  on  the  wall  of  the  bowel  facing 
the  apertm'e  in  the  skin — on  such  pai't  of 
the  intestinal  wall,  indeed,  as  is  left  mi- 
destroyed.  This  fold  is  placed  at  the  sum- 
mit of  the  bend.  Its  extent  depends  upon 
,  the  amoimt  of  intestine  lost,  and  upon  the 
acuteness  of  the  angle  formed  in  the  bowel 
at  the  site  of  the  artificial  anus.  It  is 
more  marked  when  the  small  intestine  is 
involved  than  when  the  lesion  is  in  the 
\  colon.   It  is  perhaps  most  highly  developed 
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in  cases  that  have  resulted  from  gangi-ene. 
This  valvelilce  fold  or  dpero7i  is  the  chief 
cause  of  the  permanency  of  the  ai-tificial 
anus,  and  the  main  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
spontaneous  ciure.  It  is  often  so  extensive 
as  to  entirely  cover  over  the  opening  in  the 
bowel  below  the  anus,  and  in  any  case  acts 
as  a  conduit  to  dii'cct  the  intestinal  con- 
tents to  the  opening  in  the  skin.  The  mesen- 
tery in  the  angle,  which  is  always  tm'ned 
away  from  the  surface,  is  found  to  be  thick- 
ened, shrunken,  and  contracted,  and  takes 
a  pai-t  in  maintainiag  the  pei-manency  of 
the  eperon.  The  bowel  below  the  fistula  is 
contracted,  pale,  and  more  or  less  empty, 
while  the  bowel  above  is  often  distended 
and  not  infi-equently  hypertrophied.  The 
natm'e  of  the  intestinal  contents  will  ob- 
viously depend  upon  the  part  of  intestine 
involved.  The  amount  that  escapes  varies. 
All  the  faeces  may  be  passed  by  the  arti- 
ficial anus  in  some  cases,  while  in  others 
there  is  but  slight  escape  of  fsecal  matter, 
or  only  an  occasional  escape.  The  discharge 
from  the  fistula  is  influenced  also  by  posi- 
tion, by  the  general  health,  and  by  the  state 
of  the  bowels. 

The  skin  about  the  abnormal  opening 
may  become  the  seat  of  much  erythema  or 
of  erysipelas.  The  end  of  the  bowel  above 
the  anus  may  become  plugged  or  be  oc- 
cluded by  acute  bending,  and  symptoms  of 
intestinal  obstruction  may  foUow.  Much 
trouble  —  chiefly  in  the  form  of  nausea, 
vomiting,  and  colic — may  be  occasioned  by 
an  accumulation  of  faecal  matter  in  the 
bowel  below  the  artificial  anus.  The  in- 
testine may  become  prolapsed  through  the 
abnonnal  opening.  This  prolapse  usually 
involves  only  the  mucous  membrane,  but  it 
may  involve  all  the  coats  of  the  bowel.  In 
the  latter  case  it  maybe  extensive  and  may 
even  attain  the  length  of  one  or  two  feet. 
As  a  rule  the  prolapse  involves  only  one 
end  of  the  bowel,  and  most  frequently  the 
upper  end;  it  may,  however,  involve  the 
lower  end  only.  The  prolapse  may  be  re- 
ducible or  irreducible.  In  certain  cases  a 
hernia  has  appeared  at  the  seat  of  an  arti- 
ficial anus,  the  protrusion  having  been 
covered  either  by  the  thinned  tissues  about 
the  anus,  or  by  the  waU  of  the  bowel  that 
is  involved  therein. 

The  Prognosis  is  unfavourable.  When 
the  anus  involves  the  jcjimum  the  patient, 
as  a  nile,  soon  dies  of  marasmus.  When 
the  middle  ileum  is  implicated  there  is 
usually  much  wasting  and  malnutrition. 
When  the  lower  ileum  or  colon  is  involved, 
the  health  need  not  become  impaired  by 
reason  of  the  premature  escape  of  the  con- 


tents of  the  bowel.  The  condition  usually 
involves  much  mental  distress.  In  certain 
cases — more  especially  when  the  lesion  has 
been  due  to  hernia — ;spontaneous  cure  has 
followed  at  the  end  of  weeks  or  months. 
Spontaneous  cure,  however,  in  the  condi- 
tion to  which  the  special  term  artificial 
anus  is  applied,  is  quite  rare. 

Treatment. — The  skin  about  the  arti- 
ficial anus  must  be  protected  as  much  as 
possible.  It  may  be  painted  with  coUodion, 
but  the  coUodion  only  obtains  a  very  tem- 
porary hold  of  the  integument.  It  may  be 
kept  constantly  oiled  with  vaseline  or  with 
simple  ointment.  Attempts  may  be  made 
by  means  of  thin  india-rubber  tissue  to  con- 
duct the  escaping  faeces  away  from  the 
skin  into  a  proper  receptacle.  The  general 
health  shoiid  be  supported.  If  the  fistula 
lie  in  the  colon,  the  motions  should  be  kept 
soft  and  constipation  be  carefully  guarded 
against.  Inordinate  intestinal  movements 
should  be  checked  by  opium.  The  diet 
must  be  cautiously  selected,  and  be  com- 
posed only  of  the  most  digestible  materials. 
A  siutable  pad  must  be  worn  to  receive  the 
escaping  faeces.  Some  are  made  for  the 
purpose  by  instx-ument-makers,  but  as  a 
rule  the  patient  vdll  construct  some  pad  of 
his  own  which  will  suit  the  purpose  better 
than  a  more  elaborate  receptacle.  In  any 
instance  the  most  scrupulous  cleanliness 
must  be  insisted  upon.  In  slight  cases 
spontaneous  cure  may  be  brought  about  by 
closing  the  abnormal  aperture  by  pressure. 
This  pressure  may  be  effected  by  means  of  a 
truss  or  by  a  disc  fixed  over  the  fistula ;  or 
the  edges  of  the  anus  may  be  approximated 
by  strapping.  In  a  recent  case  Mr.  Banks 
effected  a  cure  by  inserting  a  piece  of 
india-rubber  tube  into  the  two  ends  of  the 
bowel.  This  brought  elastic  pressure  to  bear 
upon  the  ejperon,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
it  maintained  the  passage  of  the  intestine 
free. 

The  gi-eat  obstacle  to  cure  is  the  eperon. 
This  has  been  kept  thrust  back  by  means 
of  ivory  plugs  carefully  fixed  in  the  part, 
and  attempts  have  been  made  to  destroy  it 
by  the  ft-equent  application  of  caustics  or 
the  occasional  use  of  the  actual  cautery.  It 
must  be  confessed,  however,  that  these 
various  measm-es  are  of  little  avail.  They 
possibly  do  no  harm,  but  they  certainly  do 
little  good.  In  any  case  of  persistent  arti- 
ficial anus  it  is  better  to  adojjt  a  cai'oful 
palliative  treatment,  to  allow  a  reasonable 
time  to  elapse  for  the  development  of  any 
evidences  of  spontaneous  cm-e,  and  then  to 
treat  the  condition  by  some  radical  means 
if  it  still  remaias  without  impro^•emcnt. 
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These  latter  measures  may  be  considered 
under  three  heads  :  1.  Denonvilliers'  opera- 
tion; 2.  Dupuytren's  operation ;  and,  3.  Ee- 
Bsotion  of  intestine. 

1.  The  operation  of  Denonvilliers  is 
merely  one  of  the  many  that  have  heen 
proposed  for  the  cure  of  this  condition  by 
what  may  be  termed  plastic  measures.  In 
the  present  procedure  the  mucous  mem- 
brane is  dissected  up  on  either  side  of  the 
artificial  anus,  its  edges  are  freshened  and 
then  united  by  sutures.  The  integmnent  is 
next  dissected  up,  its  edges  are  in  like 
manner  freshened  and  are  approximated  by 
sutures.  This  operation  is  of  little  value. 
It  is  well  known  that  mucous  stirfaces  are 
not  readily  induced  to  unite,  and  the  bar- 
rier offered  after  the  operation  to  the  pres- 
sure within  the  bowel  is  very  slender.  The 
procediure,  moreover,  leaves  the  eperon  im- 
touched,  and  thus  fails  to  attack  what  is 
probably  the  real  cause  of  the  persistence 
of  the  fistula. 

2.  In  Dupuytren's  operation  the  eperon 
is  destroyed  by  inducing  gangrene  in  it. 
This  is  effected  by  means  of  Dupuytren's 
enterotome.  The  enterotome  is  a  strong 
pair  of  forceps  with  a  male  and  female 
blade  which  can  be  freely  and  closely  ap- 
proximated by  means  of  a  screw.  The 
eperon  is  taken  up  between  the  two  blades, 
which  are  at  once  screwed  together  as 
tightly  as  possible.  In  from  eight  to  ten 
days  the  eperon  will  have  become  ready  to 
be  separated,  and  the  instrument  may  then 
either  come  away  of  itself,  or — if  it  still 
holds  on — may  be  removed.  A  free  com- 
munication is  thus  established  between  the 
bowel  above  and  below  the  abnormal  open- 
ing, and  a  spontaneous  cure  commonly  fol- 
lows, the  parts  being  left  practically  to 
themselves.  In  the  reported  cases  such 
cure  has  followed  the  operation  at  a  period 
varying  from  a  few  weeks  to  three  or  fom* 
months  after  the  removal  of  the  entero- 
tome. 

3.  In  this  procedure  the  two  ends  of 
the  intestine  concerned  in  the  artificial 
anus  are  resected,  and  the  cut  ends  at 
once  approximated  by  sutures  by  the  first 
of  the  two  methods  described  in  the 
account  of  resection  of  the  intestine.  See 
Colectomy  ;  Enterectomy.  The  edges  of 
the  openings  in  the  integimient  are  fresh- 
ened and  the  parietal  wound  is  closed 
after  the  sutiured  bowel  has  been  re- 
duced into  the  abdominal  cavity.  By  this 
method  the  artificial  anus  can  be  readily 
and  surely  treated,  and  the  success  of 
the  operation  in  the  fistulous  conditions 
which  have  followed  strangulated  hernia 


has  been  very  encom*aging.  It  is  certainly 
a  great  advance  upon  the  uncertain,  tedious, 
and  somewhat  dangerous  procedure  of  Du- 
puytren.  The  resection  operation  is  by  no 
means  fi'ee  from  danger,  but  its  risks  are, 
in  the  wiiter's  oj)inion,  capable  of  being 
estimated  and  to  a  gi-eat  extent  guarded 
against.  Feedeeick  Treves. 

ARTIFICIAL  LIMBS,  The  Selection 

of. — The  Lower  Extremity. — The  chief 
types  of  artificial  limbs  for  this,  are  (1)  the 
common  pin  or  kneehng  leg,  (2)  the  bucket 
leg,  (3)  the  bucket  leg  with  a  knee-joint,  (4) 
the  artificial  leg  proper,  commonly  described 
as  the  '  cork  leg,'  by  those  who  are  not 
aware  that  cork  is  no  longer  used  in  its 
construction. 

The  commonpin  or  TmeeUng  leg  is  made 
of  wood  (usually  beech  or  ash  for  men,  and 
willow  for  women).  The  socket  is  shaped 
like  the  letter  LI.  The  stem  is  a  simple 
upright  pin,  pole,  or  stick,  in  fact  the  ordi- 
nary '  wooden  leg.'  A  broad  leather  girdle 
surrounds  the  socket  up  to  the  middle  of 
the  thigh,  a  waist-band  fixes  the  upper  ex- 
tremity of  the  outer  branch  of  the  U  to  the 
Xjelvis.  This  outer  branch  extends  upwards 
much  higher  than  the  inner.  The  lower 
end  of  the  pin  is  shod  with  leather,  and 
sometimes  provided  with  a  spring.  The 
weight  of  the  body  bears  dhectly  upon  the 
bent  knee  as  it  Ues  in  the  fork  of  the  U- 

The  buchet  leg  is  a  somewhat  superior 
article  to  the  pin  leg.  Its  socket  is  bucket- 
shaped,  and  resembles  an  immense  thimble 
inverted,  and  is  made  of  willow  wood  and 
leather.  The  stem  resembles  that  of  the 
pin  leg.  "When  used  for  amputation  of  the 
thigh  it  is  fi:equently  made  with  a  joint  at 
the  level  of  the  knee,  an  obvious  improve- 
ment. 

The  artificial  leg  proper.  This  is  almost 
entu'ely  made  of  willow  ;  and  the  writer  is 
told  that  the  best  wood  grows  on  the  banks 
of  the  Kennet,  and  is  not  easy  to  obtain. 
A  certain  amoimt  of  leather  is  used,  espe- 
cially in  the  upper  pai'ts.  The  joints  are  of 
wood,  and  the  fastenings  are  of  German 
silver  with  screws  of  plated  steel.  When 
used  for  a  thigh  amputation,  an  artificial 
limb  contains  joint  mechanism  for  both  the 
knee  and  the  ankle.  Sometimes  this  con- 
sists wholly  of  rubber  bands;  but  the 
best  makers  usually  dispense  with  these, 
and  employ  instead  a  strong  spiral  steel 
spring  and  a  '  tendon '  of  the  strongest  cat- 
gut covered  with  leather.  The  s])ring  passes 
down,  inside  the  calf,  fi-om  the  knee  to  the 
heel,  and  when  the  knee  is  shghtly  bent 
pushes  the  heel  down,  at  the  same  time 
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lifting  the  loes.  This  is  exactly  what  takes 
place  when  the  artificial  foot  is  carried  for- 
ward in  walking.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
catgut  'tendon'  (which  hes  side  by  side 
with  the  steel  spring  in  the  calf,  but  has  a 
different  attachment  at  the  knee),  comes 
into  play  when  the  knee  is  extended.  It 
then  di*ags  on  the  heel,  and  holds  the  foot 
firmly  down,  SO  as  to  make  it  possible  to 
stand  on  tiptoe  by  inclining  the  body  for- 
ward a  httle.  Thus  the  catgut  tendon 
assists  in  the  push  off,  and  the  steel  spring 
tilts  the  foot  up  free  of  the  ground,  in  the 
movement  of  walking.  The  mechanism 
just  described  is  that  of  the  well-known 
'  Anglesea  leg.' 

When  the  wearer  sits  down  and  bends 
the  leg  to  a  right  angle,  the  steel  spring  is 
temporarily  released  from  pressure  at  its 
upper  end,  and  does  not  retm-n  into  play 
until  the  knee  is  extended  again  about  thirty 
or  forty  degrees.  Braces  of  buckskin  are 
used  for  both  men  and  women,  the  former 
wearing  them  simply  over  the  shoulders, 
the  latter  wearing  also  a  waistbelt,  to  which 
the  shoulder  braces  are  attached  in  such 
a  way  as  to  leave  the  breasts  free  from 
pressure. 

For  a  case  of  amputation  below  the  Jcnee 
with  a  long  and  good  stump,  it  is  sometimes 
unnecessary  to  take  any  bearings  from  the 
thigh.  Artificial  limbs,  to  take  bearings 
from  a  bent  knee  (after  the  manner  of  the 
kneeling  or  pin-leg,)  are  sometimes  made 
with  a  mere  '  stop '  knee-joint,  and  some- 
times with  a  'spring  and  tendon  action 
knee-joint,'  analogous  to  that  described 
above. 

For  amputation  below  the  Jcnee  in  cases 
where  the  bearings  have  to  be  talcen  from 
the  thigh  as  well  as  from  the  leg,  artificial 
limbs  cost  as  much  as  do  those  for  thigh 
amputations.  Artificial  limbs  for  very  high 
amputations  of  the  thigh  cost  a  few  pounds 
extra  according  to  the  difficulties  of  the  case. 

Artificial  hmbs  for  exa/rticulations  at  the 
Ivi/p,  whether  done  subperiosteaUy  or  other- 
wise, are  for  the  most  part  useless,  and  are 
therefore  dear  at  any  price.  The  writer 
thinks,  however,  better  results  might  be  got 
by  taking  a  firmer  and  more  complete  hold 
of  the  pelvis  than  is  usually  attempted,  and 
is  at  present  making  some  experiments  in 
the  matter. 

For  Symc's,  Pirogoff's,  Chopart's,  and 
Tripier'a  amputations,  the  lost  parts  are  re- 
placed by  new  ones  of  light  wood.  As  the 
bearings  are  directly  on  the  stump  itself,  or 
on  the  heel  in  the  last  two  cases,  the  arti- 
ficial foot  has  merely  to  be  fixed  in  position. 
This  is  usually  done  with  a  pair  of  steel 


I  rods,  one  on  each  side  the  leg,  and  a  leather 
case,  laced  round  the  calf. 

The  ImeeLLng  or  pin  leg  is  not  only  ex- 
cellent for  permanent  wear,  when  the  am- 
putation is  in  the  upper  third  of  the  leg, 
but  is  often  worn  temporarily  while  the 
stump  of  a  lower  ami^utation,  e.g.  a  Syme, 
is  still  tender  and  unfit  to  bear  pressiu-e. 

When  a  Chopart  is  done  in  childhood, 
the  limb  does  not  grow  as  fast  as  its  feUow. 
Consequently  the  instrument-maker  must 
either  fit  on  a  high  boot,  or  else  apply  a 
foot  entirely  artificial,  attempting  to  conceal 
(not  generally  with  much  success)  the 
knobby  stump  which  now  constitutes  a  kind 
of  false  and  imsightly  ankle.  From  an  in- 
stnunent-maker's  point  of  view,  Chopart's 
amputation  should  never  be  performed  in 
childhood. 

Lost  toes  ;  Hey's  amputation,  Sc. — The 
patient  gets  his  boot-maker  to  pad  the  shoes 
in  a  suitable  manner. 

The  stump-boot. — This  is  a  cylinder  of 
leather  which  grasps  the  calf,  and  is  shod 
with  leather  like  a  boot.  It  is  a  cheap  in- 
strument for  a  case  of  Syme's  amputation. 
It  has  no  foot,  but  merely  a  circular  sole  of 
the  same  radius  as  the  cylinder  itself. 

The  Upper  Extremity. — Here  again 
the  materials  are  willow-wood  and  leather. 
But  the  hand  and  fingers  are  made  of  the 
wood  of  the  lime  tree.  Proportionately, 
much  more  leather  and  less  wood  are  used 
than  in  the  case  of  the  lower  extrenadty. 

Elbows  are  merely  fitted  with  hinge- 
joints,  maless  a  part  of  the  forearm  is  left, 
when  any  power  of  pronation  or  supination 
should  be  carefully  utihsed.  The  elbow 
should  be  supphed  with  a  little  catch  capable 
of  fixing  it  at  any  angle. 

The  hand  is  fixed  into  the  wrist  by  a 
metal  socket  and  catch,  and  can  easily  be 
removed.  The  thumb  contains  a  steel  spring 
which  opposes  it  to  the  fingers.  The  finger- 
joints  are  as  a  rule  fi'ee  fr-om  springs,  but 
are  pm'posely  made  to  work  passively  with 
stiffriess.  But  both  thtmab  and  fingers  can 
be  fitted  with  a  grasping  mechanism  worked 
by  either  (1)  the  extension  and  flexion  of 
the  elbow,  or  (2)  the  pronation  and  supina- 
tion of  the  forearm. 

Sets  of  instruments  are  supplied  (spoon, 
fork,  knife,  brush,  hook,  &c.),  which  screw 
into  the  pahn  of  the  hand,  but  have  the 
appearance  of  being  held  by  the  thumb  and 
fingers.  But  if  a  simple  hook,  with  one  or 
two  mstruments,  such  as  a  fork  and  spoon, 
be  supphed  instead  of  the  hand,  we  get  what 
is  called  a  bucket  arm  and  hoolc,  much 
cheaper  than  '  an  artificial  arm,'  by  which 
is  understood  one  with  a  hand.    Not  only 
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table  instruments,  but  trade  instruments 
and  _  tools,  are  made  to  screw  into  both 
artificial  hands  and  bucket  arms. 

Artificial  thumb  and  fingers. — When 
parts  of  the  hand  are  lost,  it  is  sometimes 
tor  the  sake  of  appearance  rather  than  for 
any  other  object  that  the  mechanician 
should  be  apphed  to,  except  when  a  thmnb  is 
left  without  a  finger  to  oppose  to  it,  or  vice 
versa,  or  when  both  thumb  and  fingers  are 
gone.  In  the  former  case  especially  ex- 
cellent practical  results  can  be  obtained. 

The  cost  of  these  appliances  varies  with 
the  case,  but  is  not  usually  much  less  than 
that  of  a  new  hand  and  forearm. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  how  use- 
less aU  appUances  are  for  most  cases  of 
amputation  at  the  hip-joiat.  Artificial 
arms  for  amputation  at  the  shoulder-joint 
are  useful  in  an  aesthetic  rather  than  in  a 
practical  sense. 

General  remarks. — The  various  ap- 
phances  in  ordinary  use  in  this  country 
have  thus  been  briefly  described.  Their 
merits  have  been  tested  by  experience,  and 
are  not  smaU.  But  an  artificial  limb  of 
any  kind,  standing  side  by  side  as  it  usually 
does  with  its  fellow,  constructed  by  natm'e, 
does  not,  and  never  will,  bear  the  com- 
parison. Hence  there  are  constant  efforts 
to  produce  new  forms  of  artificial  hmbs. 
It  would  be  out  of  place  to  discuss  here  all 
these.  Mention  may  be  made  of  the  artificial 
leg  of  Dr.  Hermann,  which  will  firmly  sup- 
port the  weight  of  the  body  at  whatever 
angle  the  knee  may  be  bent,  and  the  arti- 
ficial limbs  termed  '  the  Beaufort,'  which 
occupy  a  position,  as  regards  both  appear- 
ance and  price,  midway  between  the  com- 
plete artificial  hmbs  described  in  this  ai-ticle 
and  the  mere  bucket  and  pin  legs. 

General  rema/rlcs  on  the  choice  of  an 
appliance. — As  a  rule  the  simpler  the  ap- 
phance  the  more  useful  it  is.  This  appUes 
especially  to  the  lower  extremity.  The 
direct  contrary  is  generally  beheved  by  the 
ignorant.  For  example,  a  labom-er  wearing 
a  bucket  leg  after  a  high  thigh-amputation, 
does  not  get  on  very  well.  He  longs  for  an  ex- 
pensive artificial  limb  with  a  knee-joint  and 
foot.  Nothing  but  experience  wiU  convince 
him  that  the  latter  will  be  even  less  useful. 
On  the  other  hand  a  gentleman  with  a  fii'st- 
class  artificial  leg  is  often  guided  by  com- 
mon sense  into  getting  for  himself  a  simple 
'  bucket  leg  with  Imee -joint '  to  use  for  rough 
and  active  work. 

It  is  extravagant  and  silly  to  supply 
growing  cliildren  with  elaborate  artificial 
legs  and  feet.  They  reqiuro  bucket  legs, 
stump-boots,  and  the  lilce,  which  can  be  fre- 


quently readjusted  to  their  height,  and  are 
strong  enough  to  stand  playground  usage. 

CongenitaUy  short  arms  and  legs,  if 
very  short  indeed,  should  be  treated  as  mere 
stumps  and  fitted  with  artificial  limbs.  A 
clever  instrument-maker  will  utiHse  every 
pecuharity  of  such  a  limb  to  increase  its 
I  hold  of  and  firm  bearing  on  the  appUance. 
Of  course,  if  an  arm  has  anything  approach- 
ing to  a  useful  hand  attached  to  it,  it  is 
scarcely  right  to  bury  it  in  an  artificial 
limb. 

Measurements.  —  Space  will  not  give 
room  for  elaborate  details.  Where  possible, 
it  is  best  to  let  the  instrument-maker  talie 
his  own  measurements,  or,  when  that  can- 
not be  done,  to  write  to  him  for  a  paper  of 
printed  forms,  diagrams,  and  directions.  In 
remote  regions  attention  to  the  following 
rules  may  suf&ce  : — 

(1)  .  State  whether  a  right  or  left  limb  is 
required. 

(2)  .  Give  full  measurements  of  the 
sound  limb. 

(3)  .  State  the  exact  spot  where  the  am- 
putation has  been  done  (in  inches.) 

(4)  .  Give  a  complete  series  of  measure- 
ments of  the  stump, 

(6).  If  the  growth  of  one  limb  has  not 
kept  pace  with  that  of  the  other  side,  indi- 
cate the  exact  position  of  each  joint  by 
measurements. 

(6).  Give  tracings  of  the  stump  of  the 
sound  hand  (or  foot,  as  the  case  may  be). 

Casts  are  useful  in  the  case  of  Chopart's 
amputation,  or  when  a  hand  or  fingers  or 
thumb  may  be  required.  A  tracing  does 
for  a  Syme.    A  boot  is  useful. 

The  measurements  of  a  sound  leg  should 
be  taken  with  the  knee  extended.  Of  girths, 
there  should  be  sent,  one  of  the  waist,  two 
of  the  thigh,  one  of  the  knee,  one  between 
the  knee  and  calf,  one  round  the  calf,  one 
round  the  ankle,  one  between  the  last  two. 
Send  the  exact  height  in  inches  of  each 
girth  measured.  Send  a  shoe-maker's  mea- 
surement of  the  foot,  or  else  a  shoe. 

Of  perpendicular  heights,  do  not  omit 
to  send  (1)  the  height  fi-om  the  fork  to  the 
groimd  ;  (2)  the  height  from  the  suimuit  of 
the  bent  Imee  to  the  gromid,  and  (3)  from 
the  middle  of  the  calf  to  the  groimd. 

Similar  pruiciples  can  be  apphed  by  any 
intelligent  person  to  the  upper  extremity  ; 
but  it  should  be  measured  with  the  elbow 
bent.  G.  B.  Kketley. 

ARTIFICIAL  PUPIL.  Sec  Iris, 
Diseases  of  the  ;  Iridectomy. 

ARTIFICIAL  RESPIRATION.  See 
Suspended  Animation. 
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ASPHYXIA.  See  Suspended  Anima- 
tion. 

ASPrRATION.— Before  attempting  to 
aspirate,  it  is  necessai-y  to  thoroughly  dis- 
infect the  needle,  or  trocar  and  canida,  by 
means  of  the  flame  of  a  spu-it  lamp,  or  by 
some  strong  antiseptic  agent.     In  using 
Dieulafoy's  aspii-ator,  the  whole  interior  of 
the  apparatus  must  be  cleansed  by  allowing 
a  quantity  of  strong  carbolic  solution  (1  in 
20)  to  pass  through  the  tubes.    Any  defect 
in  the  taps  or  working  of  the  syringe  will 
then  be  detected.  Great  care  must  be  taken, 
in  using  the  finer  needles,  to  push  on  in  one 
direction  only ;  and  when  using  the  aspirator 
for  exploratory  pturposes,  to  estabUsh  the 
vacuum  in  the  needle  so  soon  as  it  has  pene- 
trated the  skin  and  superficial  structures. 
If,  on  pushing  the  needle  as  far  as  is  thought 
judicious,  no  fluid  be  obtained,  the  needle 
must  be  withdrawn,  and  a  firesh  exploratory 
punctiure  made  in  another  direction.  The 
selection  of  the  size  of  the  needle  or  trocar 
to  be  used  depends  on  the  situation  of  the 
fluid  and  on  its  suspected  character. 

An  advantage  claimed  for  Dieulafoy's 
aspirator  is  that  if  the  needle  become 
choked  it  may  be  cleared  by  pushing  down 
the  piston,  and  driving  some  of  the  fluid 
back ;  but  in  using  Potain's  aspirator,  the 
canula  may  be  cleared,  when  necessary,  by 
the  careful  introduction  of  a  pilot  trocar. 

In  acute  abscess,  aspiration  rarely  effects 
a  cure,  and  is  not  advisable,  but  has  been 
successfully  employed  in  some  acute  cases 
of  pelvic  and  abdominal  suppm-ation.  In 
some  rapidly-forming  pus  collections,  such 
as  certain  pysemic  abscesses,  and  in  em- 
pyema in  young  children,  aspiration  may 
sometimes  be  employed  with  success. 

Chronic  abscess,  unconnected  with,  bone- 
disease,  may  occasionally  be  cured  by  one 
or  more  aspirations. 

Large  chronic  abscesses  in  connection 
with  disease  of  the  spine,  and  of  the  hip, 
have  been  successfully  treated  by  repeated 
aspirations.  The  indication  for  continued 
perseverance  in  this  treatment  is  the  in- 
creasing length  of  the  interval  between  the 
successive  accumulations  in  the  cavity.  In 
these  bone  abscesses,  and  especially  in  spinal 
abscess,  unfortunately  the  pus  generally 
rapidly  re-collects  after  aspiration ;  and  very 
often,  owing  to  the  amount  of  cheesy 
material  in  it,  there  is  great  difficulty  in 
its  evacuation.  The  largest  trocar  should 
ije  used,  with  antiseptic  precautions,  and  care 
is  necessary,  in  withdrawing  the  canula,  not 
to  leave  any  pus  in  its  track,  or  a  sinus  is 
liliely  to  be  established.    Aspiration  must  of  i 


comrse  in  aU  cases  cease  at  once  if  blood 
should  flow  in  any  quantity. 

Effusion  into  the  plem-al  cavity  is  best 
evacuated  by  the  asph-ator.  The  operation 
is  a  Uttle  longer,  than  tapping  with  special 
trocar  and  syphon  tube,  but  there  is  less 
chance  of  the  admission  of  air,  and  greater 
certainty  of  obtaining  the  fluid  when 
negative  tension  exists.  If  the  fluid  be 
found  to  be  purulent,  it  is  generally  best  in 
adults  to  provide  free  drainage  at  once  ;  but 
not  infirequently  in  children,  after  one  or 
two  aspirations,  there  is  no  further  secretion. 

Pericardial  effiision  may  be  withdrawn 
safely  by  using  a  fine  needle.  The  puncture 
should  be  made  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  inter- 
space, about  two  inches  from  the  left  side  of 
the  sternum,  and  the  needle  must  be  passed 
upwards  and  inwards.  To  avoid  penetrat- 
ing the  heart,  it  is  important  to  obtain  the 
vacuum  in  the  needle  so  soon  as  the  point 
is  beneath  the  skin,  and  the  needle  should 
be  held  steadily  during  the  flow  of  the 
fluid.    See  Paracentesis. 

Hydatid  cysts  in  the  liver  and  other 
organs,  when  they  contain  clear  fluid,  will 
often  shrivel  up  after  aspiration ;  but  re- 
lapse sometimes  occurs  after  an  apparent 
cui-e.  A  suppurating  hydatid  cyst,  or  an 
abscess  of  Kver,  may  be  explored  by  means 
of  an  aspirator,  and  their  situation  and 
depth  from  the  surface  determined ;  but  for 
the  treatment  free  drainage  is  necessary. 

When  there  is  a  lai-ge  collection  of  free 
fluid  in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  a  small  syphon 
trocar  is  generally  employed  for  its  evacua- 
tion ;  but  the  aspirator  is  by  far  the  safer 
instrument  when  the  fluid  is  locaHsed,  or 
there  is  a  doubt  as  to  the  diagnosis.  For 
the  exploration  of  any  deep-seated  collection 
of  fluid  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  only  the 
finer  needles  should  be  used,  and  great  care 
is  necessary  that  intestine  does  not  lie  in 
front  of  the  swelling  at  the  seat  of  pimctm-e. 

A  hydronephrosis  may  be  aspirated  at 
a  point  just  below  and  anterior  to  the  last 
rib ;  but  the  situation  of  pimcture  will  vary 
according  to  the  particular  case. 

Betention  of  urine  may  be  relieved  by 
the  aspirator. 

In  aspirating  joints,  the  interior  of  the 
joint  must  not  be  scratched  with  the  needle 
or  canula,  and  the  limb  must  be  kept  at 
rest  after  the  operation.  The  knee-joint  not 
unfrequently  requii-es  aspiration  for  chronic 
effusion,  or  for  distension  with  blood  as  a 
prehmiaary  to  the  treatment  of  a  fractured 
patella;  and  for  the  withdrawal  of  pus  in 
certain  pyemic  effusions,  where  the  disten- 
sion of  the  joint  is  sudden  and  unattended 
with  signs  of  destructive  changes.  The 
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aspirator  or  hypodermic  syringe  may  also 
be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  diagnosis  in  1 
doubtful  effusions  into  a  joint. 

The  aspu'ator  has  been  recoromended 
for  the  relief  of  gaseous  distension  of  the 
bowel,  and  as  a  method  of  treatment  in 
certain  cases  of  strangulated  hernia.  It  is, 
however,  preferable  to  use  a  very  fine  trocar 
and  canula,  and  to  allow  the  air  to  escape 
without  assistance  by  aspiration,  which  only 
tends  to  increase  the  chances  of  fgecal  ex- 
travasation. The  treatment  of  hernia  by 
fine  pimctm'e  has  found  httle  favom*  with 
Enghsh  surgeons,  and  can  only  be  very 
rarely  advisable.  Bebnard  Pitts. 

ASPIRATOR— This  mstrument  was 
introduced  into  practice  by  Dieulafoy,  in 
1869,  and  with  slight  modifications  the 
simplest  form  now  in  use  is  that  designed 
by  the  inventor.  It  consists  of  a  glass 
syringe,  in  which  the  nozzle  has  been  re- 
placed by  a  threeway  tap.  This  tap  places 
the  cylinder  of  the  aspirator  in  commrmica- 
tion  with  two  tubes,  one  connected  with  a 
hollow  needle,  and  the  other  for  carrying 
asph-ated  fluid  away  from  the  cyhnder. 
It  is  so  designed  that  the  passage  to  either 
or  both  can  be  closed;  in  the  latter  case 
when  the  piston  is  withdrawn  a  vacuum  is 
formed  in  the  cylinder.  If  now  the  com- 
munication with  the  hollow  needle  is 
opened,  the  fluid  in  any  cavity  into  which 
the  needle  has  been  inserted  flows  into  the 
cylinder,  and  by  turning  the  tap  the  com- 
munication with  the  needle  is  closed,  and 
on  depressing  the  piston  the  fluid  obtained 
can  be  ejected,  and  the  process  repeated. 
The  tubes  are  made  of  india-rubber,  vsdth 
coils  of  wire  inside  to  prevent  them  from 
collapsing.  The  needles  vary  from  ^  to 
i  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

The  advantage  of  usiag  a  hoUow  needle 
is  that  a  vacuum  can  be  produced  in  it  as 
soon  as  the  skin  is  penetrated,  and  it  is  then 
hardly  possible  to  pass  it  without  result 
through  a  collection  of  fluid. 

Potain's  Aspirator  is  a  very  useful  one 
for  ordinary  practice.  The  apparatus  con- 
sists of  two  parts — an  exhausting  syringe, 
and  a  glass  bottle  in  which  the  vacuum  can 
be  produced.  The  apparatus  is  so  fitted 
that  any  ordinary  bottle  with  a  narrow 
neck,  and  which  wiU  hold  from  two  to  three 
pints,  can  be  employed.  In  the  neck  of  the 
bottle  is  fitted  a  rubber  plug,  through  which 
passes  a  metal  tube  with  two  branches,  each 
of  which  is  closed  by  a  tap,  while  their  ex- 
tremities are  fitted  for  receiving  the  conical 
metal  ends  of  the  india-rubber  tubes  which 
lead  to   the  exhausting  syrmge  and  the 


hoUow  needle  respectively.  In  place  of  the 
needle  a  trocar  and  cantda  can  be  used  ;  but 
it  is  essential  that  the  tube  leading  to  the 
exhaust  bottle  should  be  attached  at  an 
angle  to  the  canula,  so  as  to  permit  of  the 
trocar  beiag  withdrawn  beyond  the  point  of 
attachment  of  the  tube  without  the  possi- 
bihty  of  admitting  air  into  the  canula. 

In  the  aspirator  just  described,  as  the  fluid 
does  not  come  in  contact  with  the  syringe, 
the  instrument  is  easily  cleaned,  and  is  not 
so  likely  to  get  out  of  working  order  as 
Dieulafoy 's  aspu-ator.  With  care  in  turn- 
ing the  taps,  the  bottle  when  full  can  be 
emptied,  and  again  j)ut  in  use,  and  large 
quantities  of  fluid  be  drawn  off  with  httle 
trouble  or  manipulation,  the  needle  or 
canula  remaining  i?i  situ  during  the  process. 

For  exploratory  pm-poses  a  small  aspi- 
rator made  on  the  same  principle  as 
Dieulafoy's  may  be  employed,  but  a  large- 
sized  hypodermic  syringe,  with  a  long  fine 
needle,  is  an  excellent  practical  substitute. 
One  loses,  however,  the  advantage  of  the 
j)revious  vacuum  in  the  needle,  and,  con- 
sequently, fluid  situated  at  an  uncertain 
depth  in  a  sohd  organ  like  the  hver  might 
be  overlooked.  Bernard  Pitts. 

ASTHENOPIA.— The  term  asthenopia 
signifies  weakness  of  sight,  as  opposed  to 
dulness  of  sight,  or  amblyopia,  and  is 
characterised  by  the  patient  having  good 
vision  so  long  as  distant  objects  alone  are 
regarded,  and  for  a  short  time  even  when 
near  objects  are  looked  at,  but  in  the  latter 
case  soon  becoming  fatigued  and  exhausted. 
It  is  usually  regarded  as  presenting  three 
forms,  or  perhaps,  more  correctly  speaking, 
as  attributable  to  three  causes — weakness  of 
the  cihary  muscle,  weakness  of  the  internal 
recti-muscles  and  weakness  of  the  retina. 
TheBe  are  named  respectively  accommoda- 
tive asthenopia,  muscular  asthenoj)ia,  and 
nervous  asthenopia. 

1.  Accommodative  astlienopia.  This 
form  is  associated  with  hypermetropia  (q.  v.) 
In  the  hypermetropic  eye  the  focus  for 
j)araUel  rays  Ues  behind  the  retina,  so  that 
an  efibrt  of  accommodation  is  required  even 
to  see  distant  objects  distinctly;  still  gi-eater 
of  com'se  must  the  effort  be  to  see  near  ob- 
jects from  which  proceed  divergent  rays.  In 
"moderate  degrees  of  hypermetropia,  and  in 
yovmg  persons  in  whom  the  nervous  power 
is  considerable,  the  cihary  muscle  active 
and  the  suspensory  ligament  and  lens  re- 
silient, the  effort  can  be  maintained  for  a 
considerable  period,  even  when  minute  ob- 
jects are  closely  examined ;  but  sooner  or 
I  later  the  muscle  becomes  exhausted,  and 
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then,  if  work  is  still  persevered  in,  the  muscle 
either  passes  into  a  state  of  cramp,  known 
as  spasm  of  the  accommodation,  or — which 
is  far  more  common — the  symptoms  of  ac- 
commodative asthenopia  are  experienced. 
These  symptoms  are  that,  after  reading, 
■writing,  or  paying  attention  to  any  near 
ohject  for  some  time,  a  sensation  of  fatigue 
is  expexdenced  in  the  eyes.  The  letters  of  a 
word,  or  the  lines  on  a  page,  or  the  stitches 
in  work,  become  confused  and  rim  together, 
and  though  at  first,  by  making  a  stronger 
effort,  reading  can  still  be  continued,  in  the 
coiurse  of  time,  varying,  with  the  degree  of 
hypei-metropia  from  a  few  minutes  to  an 
houi-  or  more,  everything  becomes  confused, 
and  even  moderately  large  print  is  illegible. 
Then  the  eyes  become  hot  and  feel  full. 
The  hds  are  swollen  and  congested.  The 
secretion  of  the  Meibomian  glands  being 
disordered,  the  edges  of  the  lids  become 
sore,  and  cihary  blepharitis  is  sometimes 
estabhshed.  The  conjunctiva  is  reddened. 
There  is  an  increased  flow  of  tears.  The 
pAtient  feels  inclined  to  squeeze  the  lids  to- 
gether and  to  rub  the  eyes  strongly  with  the 
fingers.  He  has  often  to  rest  them  by  look- 
ing away  from  the  book  or  work,  and  finds 
rehef  in  bathing  them  with  cold  water.  Im- 
provement is  felt  when  books  axe  put  aside 
and.  open  air  exercise  taken.  In  some  the 
eyes  are  worst  at  night,  especially  if  the  type 
and  the  light  are  alike  bad ;  but  in  others 
the  vision  is  most  dim  in  the  morning, 
perhaps  for  the  same  reason  that  after  a 
long  and  severe  walk  the  muscular  pain  is 
greatest  in  the  morning  and  wears  off  after 
gentle  exercise.  Muscse  and  spots  are  often 
complained  of.  These  are  sometimes  visible, 
and  are  doubtless  particles  of  pigment  de- 
tached from  the  cihary  processes  or  uvea  by 
the  rubbing  and  pressm-e  of  the  eyes.  Failure 
of  the  power  of  accommodation  often  makes 
itself  felt  dm-ing  convalescence  from  some 
disease,  when,  owing  to  general  weakness  of 
the  nervous  system,  the  effort  previously 
made  without  difficulty  to  overcome  pre- 
existing hypermetropia  can  no  longer  be 
made.  The  treatment  of  accommodative 
asthenopia  must  consist  either  in  gi^dng  up 
aU  near  work  and  leading  an  out-of-door 
Hfe,  or  in  the  use  of  appropriate  correcting 
glasses.  The  rules  by  which  the  selection 
of  these  should  be  xmdertaken  are  given  in 
the  article  on  hypermetropia.  See  Eefeac- 
TiON,  Errors  of;  Hypermetropia. 

2.  Muscular  asthenopia  is  due  to  de- 
fective power  or  '  insufficiency  '  of  the  in- 
ternal or  external  recti-muscles.  On  look- 
ing at  a  distant  object  the  visual  axes  in  a 
healthy  person  are  parallel,  but  when  near 


objects  are  regarded,  not  only  is  there  an 
effort  of  accommodation,  which  is  effected 
by  the  cihary  muscle,  but  the  internal  recti 
contract,  and  the  visual  axes  are  made  to 
converge.  If  either  of  the  internal  recti  are 
weak,  an  unusually  strong  nervous  impulse 
has  to  be  generated  by  the  nerve-centre  to 
maintain  the  contraction  of  the  muscle, 
and  fatigue,  soon  amounting  to  pain,  is 
experienced.  After  a  httle  while  the  effort 
can  no  longer  be  sustained,  and  then  the 
eye  roUs  outwards,  under  the  influence  of 
the  opposite  rectus,  and  diplopia  results. 
In  some  cases  the  effort  is  so  trying  that 
severe  headache  and  even  vomiting  may  be 
induced  when  close  work  is  compulsory, 
whilst  in  others  chronic  conjunctivitis  may 
be  estabhshed,  with  fr-equent  attacks  of 
phlyctenular  ophthalmia.  The  insufficiency 
of  the  rectus  internus  can  easily  be  ascer- 
tained by  a  simple  experiment.  A  thick 
black  line  three  or  four  inches  long  should 
be  ruled  vertically  in  the  middle  of  a  sheet 
of  paper,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  line  a 
spot  or  short  cross-bar  made.  A  prism  of 
10°  or  12°  should  now  be  held  with  the  base 
downwards  before  one  eye.  If  the  recti 
are  in  a  normal  condition,  and  the  sheet 
i  be  held  at  a  distance  of  about  six  feet,  two 
images  of  the  spot  vdll  be  seen,  one  exactly 
above  the  other,  but  only  one  of  the  line 
through  this  will  appear  prolonged.  If, 
however,  there  is  insufficiency  of  one  muscle 
two  lines  as  well  as  two  spots  will  be  seen, 
and  the  image  seen  by  the  eye  before  which 
the  prism  is  placed  will  be  higher  than  the 
other,  and  crossed  or  shifted  to  the  oppo- 
site side.  The  reason  of  its  occupying  this 
j)osition  is,  that  the  prism  throws  the  image 
upon  a  lower  part  of  the  retina,  and,  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  projection,  it 
appears  to  be  higher,  whilst  the  weak  in- 
ternal rectus  muscle  being  no  longer  com- 
pelled to  contract  in  order  to  effect  the 
fusion  of  the  two  images,  gradually  3delds 
to  the  external  rectus,  and  the  eye  rolls  or 
deviates  outwards  and,  again  in  accordance 
with  the  law  of  projection,  gives  a  crossed 
double  image,  so  that  if  the  right  internal 
rectus  is  insufficient,  the  image  is  on  the 
left  side,  and  vice  versd. 

The  degree  of  insufficiency  may  be  ap- 
proximately ascertained  by  a  simple  pro- 
ceeding, for  by  still  keeping  the  prism  with 
its  base  downwards  before  the  eye,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  place  a  succession  of  prisms 
with  their  bases  inwards  before  this  eye 
until  one  be  foimd  which  causes  the  two 
images  to  be  superimposed — that  is,  to  give 
two  spots  but  only  one  Hne — and  the 
amoimt  of  insufficiency  is  at  once  deter- 
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mined.  Unfortunately,  in  many  instances 
the  position  of  rest  or  eqiiilibriiim  is  not 
immediately  assmned  by  the  eye  at  fatilt, 
a  strong  nervous  impiilse  being  still  directed 
to  the  muscle  even  v^hen  the  images  are 
separated  by  the  first  prism,  and  hence  the 
amount  of  latent  divergence  is  often  con- 
siderably under-estimated.  The  treatment 
of  muscular  asthenopia  must  consist  in  the 
employment  of  appropriate  prismatic  glasses, 
superadded  to  those  that  are  requisite  to 
correct  any  other  error  of  refraction,  such 
as  myopia,  astigmatism,  &c.,  with  vphich 
insufiiciency  of  the  internal  rectus  is  often 
associated.  See  Strabismus  ;  Ocular 
Muscles,  Affections  of  the. 

3.  Nervous  Asthenopia. — This  form  of 
asthenopia  appears  to  be  associated  with 
general  depression  of  the  nervous  system, 
and  is  then  due  to  the  circumstance  that 
the  patient,  whilst  possessing  perfectly 
normal  vision,  cannot,  without  great  dis- 
tress, bring  the  cUiary  muscle  into  action. 
As  soon  as  a  book  is  taken  up  or  sewing 
commenced,  the  mere  effort  of  accommo- 
dation, which  in  health  can  be  easily  and 
long  sustained,  occasions  an  insupportable 
feeling  of  fatigue,  and  it  is  quickly  put 
aside.  Such  a  condition  may  not  infre- 
quently be  seen  in  women  recovering  from 
their  confinement,  in  children  suffering 
fr'om  spinal  disease  or  convalescent  from 
measles,  scarlet  fever,  or  diphtheria,  in 
those  who  have  suffered  from  haemorrhage ; 
and  the  writer  has  repeatedly  observed  it 
in  riveters  and  fitters  in  Chatham  Dock- 
yard after  contusions  of  the  eye,  to  which 
they  are  particularly  exposed.  It  may  also 
be  noticed  as  a  symptom  in  the  early  stage 
of  sympathetic  ophthalmia.  In  these,  as 
well  as  in  the  former  class  of  cases,  the 
powers  of  the  retina  appear  to  fail,  a  dark 
spot  or  scotoma  quavers  before  the  eye, 
confusing,  or  altogether  obliterating,  the 
outline  of  any  object  that  is  attentively 
regarded,  and  a  contraction  of  the  field 
of  vision  may  sometimes  be  noticed.  The 
retina  seems,  in  some  instances,  to  be 
hypersesthetic,  so  that  bright  Hghta,  espe- 
cially when  they  flicker  or  vary  in  intensity, 
annoy  and  distress  the  patient.  The  most 
careful  examination  of  the  eye  by  means  of 
the  ophthalmoscope  often  fails  to  discover 
any  abnormal  condition  {see  Accommoda- 
tion, Disorders  of).  The  treatment  should 
be  both  local  and  general,  the  local  treat- 
ment consisting  in  directing  the  patient  to 
desist  from  all  work  requiring  close  atten- 
tion, and,  where  intolerance  of  light  is  a 
prominent  symptom,  the  protection  of  the 
eyes  with  smoked,  blue,  or  green  glasses, 


The  general  treatment  must,  of  course, 
depend  on  the  conditions  of  the  sj'stem  to 
which  the  asthenopia  may  be  referable. 
The  best  remedies  are  strychnia — which 
may  either  be  injected  in  doses  of  one- 
twenty-fifth  up  to  one-tenth  of  a  grain 
every  day,  or  may  be  taken  in  the  form 
of  tincttu-e  of  nux  vomica,  in  doses  of  ten 
to  twenty  minims — and  such  tonics  as  qui- 
nine, iron,  arsenic,  and  sulphate  of  zinc. 
As  a  rule,  such  cases  ultimately,  though 
often  but  slowly,  recover. 

Henry  Power. 

ASTIGMATISM.— A  condition  of  the 
eye  in  which  entering  rays  are  unequally 
refracted  in  different  meridians,  such  raj's 
being  consequently  never  focussed  to  a 
point,  as  in  the  ordinary  eye.  See  Refrac- 
tion, Errors  of. 

ASTRAGALUS,  Dislocations  of  the.- 
The  astragalus  may  (1),  whilst  retaining  its 
relations  to  the  tarsal  bones,  be  dislocated 
from  the  tibia  and  fibula.  These  tibio-tarsal 
dislocations  are  described  as  dislocations 
of  the  Ankle-Joint.  (2)  Whilst  preserving 
its  relations  to  the  tibia  and  fibula,  it  may 
be  dislocated  fi-om  the  bones  of  the  foot ; 
these  dislocations  are  described  as  Sub- 
Astragaloid.  (3)  It  may  be  separated 
fr'om  its  normal  attachments  both  to  the 
tibia  and  fibula  and  to  the  bones  of  the 
tarsus,  and  be  displaced  alone.  These 
proper  dislocations  of  the  astragalus  will  be 
here  described. 

The  proper  dislocations,  or  enucleations, 
of  the  astragalus  are  usually  described  as 
four  in  number,  viz. :  forwards,  backwards, 
inwards,  and  outwa/rds.  But  the  forward 
dislocation  includes  displacement  in  thi'ee 
directions,  viz.  forwards  atid  upwards,  so 
that  the  head  rests  above  the  scaphoid  and 
cuneifonn  bones ;  forwards,  upward.s,  and 
outwards,  when  the  head  rests  on  the 
cuboid ;  and  forwards,  upwards,  and  in- 
wa/}-ds,  when  the  head  rests  above  and  inter- 
nal to  the  scaphoid.  So  also  the  backward 
dislocation  includes  dislocations  directly 
bachwa/rds,  and  dislocations  backwards 
and  outwards,  and  backwards  and  inwards. 
Besides  the  direction  of  its  displacement, 
the  dislocated  bone  may  be  found  rotated 
on  a  vertical  or  on  an  antoro-postei-ior 
axis.  For  these  rotations,  Barwell  suggests 
respectively  the  terms  '  version '  and  '  tor- 
sion.' It  has  even  happened  that  the  bone 
has  been  tiurued  completely  over,  so  that 
the  imder  surface  looked  upwards. 

The  forward  dislocations  are  caused  by 
over-extension  of  the  foot.    The  ligaments 
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attached  to  the  asti'agoliis  are  thus  torn 
through,  and  the  tibia,  ghding  down  on  its 
posterior  surface,  forces  the  bone  out  of  its 
bed.  Rognette,  experimentiag  on  the  dead 
subject,  found  that  he  was  only  able  to 
produce  a  forward  dislocation,  and  he  there- 
fore concluded  that  the  others  were  pro- 
duced secondarily. 

Symptoms. — The  sign  by  which  the  in- 
jury may  be  recognised  is  the  presence  of 
an  abnoi-mal  bony  prominence  projecting 
boldly  beneath  the  skin  in  front  of  the 
anlde.  The  rounded  head  of  the  astragalus 
win  be  recognised  at  the  anterior  part  of 
the  promiuence,  and  behind  this  will  be  felt 
the  trochlear  siurface.  The  presence  of  the 
latter  is  of  importance,  and  sufficient  to  dis- 
tinguish this  injury  from  subastragaloid 
dislocation  of  the  foot,  which  has  often 
been  confused  with  it.  When  complete,  the 
height  of  the  foot  is  diminished,  owing  to 
the  tibia  settling  down  upon  the  os  calcis, 
and  the  malleoli  are  brought  nearer  to  the 
ground.  At  the  same  time  the  motions 
of  the  ankle  are  lost.  "When  the  bone  is 
inclined  outwards  the  foot  is  somewhat 
inverted,  and  when  inwards  the  foot  is 
everted. 

To  reduce  this  dislocation  the  patient's 
leg  should  be  flexed  to  a  right  angle  with 
his  thigh,  to  relax  the  gastrocnemius  ;  one 
assistant  should  then  fix  the  knee,  whilst  a 
second,  seizing  the  heel  with  one  hand  and 
the  instep  with  the  other,  malces  extension 
on  the  foot.  The  sm*geon  then,  by  pressing 
on  the  astragalus  with  his  thumbs,  may 
succeed  in  replacing  it.  Should  extension 
and  manipulation  fail  to  reduce  the  bone, 
the  tendo  AchiUis  shoidd  be  divided,  by 
which  means  the  soleus  is  paralysed.  Any 
other  tense  tendons — the  peronei,  anterior 
tendons,  or  tibial — may  also  be  divided,  to 
aid  in  reduction. 

All  attempts  to  reduce  the  bone  having 
failed,  the  foot  may  be  secui'ed  on  a  splint 
and  left  covered  by  an  icebag  till  the  swell- 
ing has  subsided.  A  fairly  useful  limb  may 
in  this  way  be  obtained.  More  commonly, 
however,  the  skin  sloughs  over  the  bone 
and  necessitates  secondary  excision.  The 
statistics  at  present  are  in  favour  of  second- 
ary rather  than  primary  excision,  but  if  the 
case  were  treated  from  the  first  antisepti- 
caUy,  it  is  probable  that  these  statistics 
would  be  modified  or  reversed.  The  writer 
would  throw  it  out  as  a  suggestion  that, 
imder  these  favouring  circmnstances,  a  free 
exploration  might  be  made  and  all  opposing 
bands  divided  till  the  astragalus  could  be 
replaced.  There  is  no  good  reason  for 
supposing  that,  because  it  was  temporarily 


detached  firom  its  connections,  it  must 
therefore  of  necessity  become  necrosed, 
and  the  experience  of  simple  complete  dis- 
locations favours  the  view  that  it  would 
recover. 

Dislocation  haclcwards  is  caused  by 
over-flexion  of  the  foot  on  the  leg.  The 
Hgaments  are  in  this  way  torn,  and  the 
tibia,  descending  upon  the  neck  of  the  astra- 
galus, forces  the  bone  into  the  space  beneath 
the  tendo  AchiUis.  The  bone  may  be  found 
lying  directly  beneath  the  Achilles  tendon, 
or  it  may  be  deflected  to  one  or  the  other 
side ;  hence  we  have  dislocations  directly 
backwards,  backwards  and  outwards,  and 
backwards  and  inwards.  If  forced  directly 
backwards  without  rotation  or  version  the 
tendo  AchiUis  may  be  pressed  upon,  aa 
happened  in  a  case  described  by  Phillips, 
where  this  tendon  was  made  '  to  describe 
an  angle  of  40  degrees.'  At  the  same  time 
that  the  projection  behind  is  noticed,  a 
deep  hollow  can  be  felt  with  the  finger 
immediately  in  fi'ont  of  the  ankle,  whence 
the  bone  has  been  displaced.  Another 
symptom  that  has  been  noticed  is  extreme 
flexion  of  the  great  toe,  which  is  readily  ac- 
counted for  when  the  position  of  the  groove 
for  the  flexor  longus  poUicis  on  the  back  of 
the  astragalus  is  remembered.  The  malleoli 
descend,  and  the  foot  has  sometimes  pre- 
sented an  appearance  of  slight  shortei;iing, 
but  it  is  neither  inverted  nor  everted.  It 
should  be  remembered  that,  owing  to 
the  hoUow  in  front  of  the  tendo  AchiUis 
being  liable  to  be  fiUed  up  with  blood- 
effusions  after  injm'ies  to  the  ankle,  the 
backward  dislocation  may  be  overlooked, 
and  this  occurred  in  a  case  related  by 
Boyer,  and  in  another  described  by  Per- 
gusson. 

To  reduce  this  dislocation,  the  leg  should 
be  first  flexed  on  the  thigh,  then,  extension 
being  made  on  the  instep  and  heel  and 
counter-extension  at  the  knee,  the  surgeon 
should  endeavom"  to  press  the  bone  forwards 
into  its  place.  At  first  the  foot  should  be 
strongly  flexed,  and  when  the  bone  has 
been  engaged  in  the  gap  between  the  tibia 
and  OS  calcis,  the  foot  should  be  gradually 
brought  down  to  a  right  angle,  at  the  same 
time  that  forward  pressure  is  stUl  exerted 
on  the  astragalus.  Of  eight  recorded  cases 
only  one  was  reduced,  and  in  this  case 
both  malleoH  were  fractiu-ed,  but  the  pa- 
tients have  recovered  with  usefid  feet. 
Owing  to  the  space  into  which  the  disloca- 
tion takes  place,  there  is  less  stretching  of 
skin  and  less  necessity  for  excision  in  this 
than  in  other  dislocations  of  the  bone.  If 
compoimd,  it  is  probably  the  best  practice  to 
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excise  immediately  attempts  at  reduction 
have  failed. 

The  lateral  dislocations  of  the  astra- 
galus are  almost  invariably  compound,  and 
usually  associated  with  fracture  of  one  or 
both  malleoli. 

In  dislocation  inwards  the  bone  escapes 
below  the  tendon  of  the  tibiahs  posticus.  The 
bone  is  seen  protruding  beneath  the  inner 
malleolus,  and  is  often  rotated  on  an  antero- 
posterior axis.  This  torsion  of  the  astra- 
galus, so  frequently  noticed,  appears  to  be 
caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  opposite 
malleolus,  whilst  the  tendon  of  the  flexor 
longus  polHcis  beliind  probably  determines 
the  axis  of  rotation.  As  might  be  expected 
in  this  dislocation,  the  posterior  tibial  artery 
is  sometimes  ruptm'ed  and  the  accompany- 
ing nerve  lacerated. 

In  dislocation  oictwa/rds,  the  bone  pro- 
trudes immediately  beneath  the  outer 
malleolus,  and  above  the  tendons  of  the 
peroneus  longus  and  brevis.  The  outer  and 
inner  malleoh  are  almost  always  fractured, 
but  in  a  few  instances  they  have  both 
escaped.  The  foot  is  bent  inwards,  and  the 
bone  protrudes  between  the  malleolus  and 
OS  calcis. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  compoimd  dis- 
locations of  the  astragalus,  inasmuch  as  the 
violence  producing  them  is  great,  the  ques- 
tion of  amputation  will  have  first  to  be 
decided.  This  will  be  determined  by  the 
amount  of  damage  to  the  soft  parts,  the 
injury  to  vessels,  exposm-e  of  tendons,  and 
comminution  of  bones.  Having  decided 
against  amputation,  the  surgeon  will  prob- 
ably attempt,  by  extension  and  manipulation, 
to  reduce  the  bone.  Should  he  fail  in  this, 
there  stUl  remain  two  courses  open  to  him. 
He  may  saw  off  the.  projecting  head,  and 
then  again  endeavour  to  effect  reduction,  or 
he  may  proceed  at  once  to  excise  the  whole 
bone.  Even  rupture  of  the  posterior  tibial 
artery  and  laceration  of  its  accompanying 
nerve  (though  injuries  adding  much  to  the 
responsibility  of  an  attempt  to  save  the 
foot)  should  not  alone  frame  the  siu-geon's 
resolution  in  favour  of  amputation,  for  in  a 
case  of  this  kind  related  by  Astley  Cooper, 
the  bone  was  excised  and  recovery  took 
place.  E.  Clement  Lucas. 

ATHEROMA.       Arteries,  Diseases 

of. 

ATLANTO-AXIAL  DISEASE.  See 
Caries  of  the  Spink. 

ATLAS,  Fracture  and  Dislocation  of 
the.  See  Back  and  Spine,  Injmies  of 
the. 


ATRESIA  ANI  (Imperforate  Anus). 

A  congenital  condition  from  arrest  of  deve- 
lopment at  an  early  period  of  intra-uterine 
Hfe,  resulting  in  an  absence  of  the  normal 
communication  between  the  surface  of  the 
body  and  the  interior  of  the  lower  end  of 
the  alimentary  canal.  This  canal  is,  at  the 
fomrth  week  of  intra-uterine  life,  a  tube, 
closed  at  both  extremities,  and  opening 
anteriorly  at  its  lower  part  into  the  sac  of 
the  allantois,  of  which  the  intra-abdominal 
part  subsequently  becomes  by  development 
the  bladder  and  urachus.  About  this  time 
a  depression  is  formed  on  the  surface  of  the 
embryo  at  the  site  of  the  futm-e  anus,  and 
by  the  upward  extension  of  this  the  anal 
channel  is  developed,  the  upper  end  of 
which  is  in  close  proximity  to  the  lower 
end  of  the  bowel.  By  absorption  of  the 
intervening  tissues  the  normal  opening  is 
established.  At  the  same  time  a  separa- 
tion is  being  formed  between  the  rectum 
and  the  bladder.  This  is  usually  completed 
by  the  tenth  week  of  fcetal  life.  During  the 
next  few  weeks,  the  growth  of  the  perineum 
separates  the  urethra  in  the  male,  and  the 
genital  tract  in  the  female,  from  the  rectum. 
But  this  process  of  development  may  be 
arrested  in  any  stage  and  in  varying  degrees. 

Sometimes  at  birth  the  anus  is  almost  or 
altogether  absent.  This  constitutes  atresia 
ani.  In  other  cases  the  anus  is  well-formed, 
but  is  separated  from  the  bowel  by  a  thin 
membranous  septum,  constituting  atresia 
recti.  In  other  cases  the  rectum  may  have 
been  badly  developed,  so  that  the  bowel 
may  cease  at  the  level  of  the  promontory 
of  the  sacrum  or  even  higher.  Again,  im- 
perforation  of  the  bowel  may  be  comphcated 
by  the  persistence  of  a  communication  be- 
tween the  rectmn  and  the  bladder  or  m-ethra 
in  the  male,  or  the  genital  tract  in  the  female ; 
or,  naore  rarely,  there  may  be  abnormal  fis- 
tulous openings  on  the  back  and  abdomen. 
Another  rare  form  of  atresia  ani  results,  not 
fi'om  mal-development,  but  fi-om  adhesion 
of  the  epithelial  surface  of  the  anal  passage. 
The  diagnosis  of  these  cases  caimot  cause 
any  difiiculty.  If  the  anus  be  absent  the 
defect  must  be  at  once  apparent.  But  if 
there  be  an  anus,  and  an  obstruction  higher 
up,  the  absence  of  any  alvine  discharge  and 
the  vomitmg  which  will  speedily  supervene, 
together  with  distension  of  the  abdominal 
parietes,  wUl  indicate  the  nature  of  the  case, 
of  which  assiu'ance  can  be  obtained  by  the 
introduction  of  a  blunt  probe  into  the  anal 
passage.  The  discharge  of  meconium  by 
the  urethi-a,  vagina,  or  fistulse  elsewhere, 
will  demonstrate  the  additional  complica- 
tions. 
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T?-6ai«ieri.^.— If  atresia  ani  be  due  merely 
to  epithelial  adhesions,  traction  from  the 
median  line  on  both  sides  of  the  perineum 
will  suffice  to  separate  them,  and  re-adhesion 
may  be  prevented  by  the  occasional  intro- 
duction for  a  few  days  of  a  pledget  of  oiled 
Hnt.  If  there  be  a  membranous  septum 
between  the  anus  and  the  rectum  this  will 
usually  bulge  downwards  in  the  straining 
efforts  of  the  infant  to  defecate,  and  a  linear 
or  crucial  incision,  with  possibly  excision  of 
a  part  of  the  membrane,  will  give  the  re- 
quisite reUef.  If  the  septum  be  higher  up, 
then  division  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
anal  passage  may  be  requisite  to  bring  it 
into  view.  If  the  anus  be  absent,  or  if  a 
considerable  thickness  of  tissues  intervene 
between  it  and  the  rectum,  a  more  trouble- 
some operation  will  be  requisite.  The  child 
should  be  placed  in  lithotomy  position  with 
the  buttocks  well  raised,  and,  the  bladder 
having  been  emptied  by  a  catheter,  an  in- 
cision should  be  made  in  the  median  line 
backwards  from  the  margin  of  the  anus,  if 
present,  or  from  the  normal  situation  thereof, 
if  absent,  and  the  dissection  carried  upwards 
in  this  plane,  if  necessary,  along  the  con- 
cavity of  the  coccyx.  If  by  this  dissection 
the  lower  end  of  the  bowel  can  be  exposed, 
two  sutures  should  be  passed,  first  through 
one  margin  of  the  skin-woimd,  then  across 
the  bowel,  and  next  through  the  other  margia 
of  the  skin.  The  bowel  should  then  be  in- 
cised, the  loops  of  suture  drawn  down  and 
divided,  and  the  bowel  thus  secured  by  four 
sutures  to  the  skin.  If  this  dissection  should 
fail  to  expose  the  bowel,  firm  pressure  should 
be  made  on  the  abdomen;  and  if  this  convey 
to  the  finger  of  the  operator  pressed  into 
the  perineal  woimd  a  distinct  sensation  of 
bulging,  so  as  to  indicate  the  near  proximity 
of  the  bowel,  the  cartilaginous  portion  of 
the  coccyx  may  be  removed,  so  as  to  give 
more  room,  and  the  dissection  continued  a 
little  higher.  If  the  bowel  can  be  thus 
brought  into  view,  an  attempt  should  be 
made,  as  before,  to  secure  it  to  the  skin, 
as  otherwise  a  strictm-e  will  be  inevitable. 

But  if  this  prove  impossible,  the  bowel 
must  be  incised  in  sitto,  and  the  surgeon 
must  endeavour,  by  the  introduction  from 
time  to  time  of  laminaria  bougies,  to  keep 
the  passage  patent.  If  abdominal  pressure, 
however,  give  no  satisfactory  iudication  of 
tho  proximity  of  the  bowel,  it  is  better  to 
cease  from  any  further  perineal  exploration, 
and  to  make  an  artificial  anus.  This  may 
be  done  by  Amussat's  operation  in  the  left 
loin,  or  by  Littre's  operation  in  the  left 
groin.  Amussat's  operation  is  by  no  means 
easily  performed  on  the  infant,  from  the 
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limited  space  in  which  the  surgeon  has  to 
operate,  and  the  difficulty  of  maintaining 
cleanliness  with  an  artificial  anus  in  this 
position  is  much  greater  in  the  infant  than 
in  the  adult.  Littre's  operation  is  free  from 
both  of  these  objections,  and  may  be  per- 
formed as  follows : — An  incision,  an  inch  in 
length,  should  be  made  in  the  abdominal 
wall,  commencing  a  finger's  breadth  in- 
ternal to  and  on  a  level  vnth.  the  left 
anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the 
ihum,  and  extending  downward  parallel 
with  Poupart's  Ligament.  The  sMn,  fasciae, 
and  aponeurosis  of  the  external  obUque 
muscle  having  been  divided,  the  fibres  of 
the  internal  oblique  muscle  must  next  be 
carefully  scratched  through,  as  a  muscular 
branch  of  the  deep  cfrcumflex  iliac  artery 
always  passes  at  this  place  between  the 
internal  oblique  and  transversahs  abdominis 
muscles.  The  transversahs  muscle  and  fascia 
must  next  be  divided,  when  the  sigmoid 
flexure  may,  if  distended  with  meconium, 
as  is  usually  the  case,  bulge  into  the 
wound. 

If,  from  intra-uterine  peritonitis,  the 
peritoneal  surfaces  are  adherent,  this  cavity 
win  not  be  opened,  and  the  projectiag  bowel 
should  be  at  once  attached  to  the  skin 
wound  by  half-a-dozen  sutures ;  but  if  the 
bowel  is  not  distended,  or  if  it  is  empty  and 
collapsed,  as  may  happen  when  the  opera- 
tion has  been  postponed  for  some  days,  and 
there  has  been  persistent  vomiting,  the 
peritoneum  must  be  divided  and  the  bowel, 
if  requisite,  drawn  forward  and  secured  aa 
before,  care  being  taken  to  include  in  the 
sutures  the  divided  edges  of  the  parietal 
peritoneum.  A  linear  incision  of  about  half- 
an-inch  in  length  should  then  be  made  in 
the  bowel,  and  the  edges  secured  by  sutinres 
to  the  skin  wound.  Starch-powder  will  pro- 
tect the  skin  from  irritation,  and  a  pad  of 
tenax  may  be  used  to  receive  the  feeces.  In 
some  cases  the  sigmoid  flexure  is  so  dis- 
tended as  to  He  in  the  right  ihac  fossa ;  but 
statistics  of  cases  that  have  been  examined 
after  death  prove  that  this  does  not  occur 
so  frequently  as  to  justify  operating  on  the 
right  side  in  the  first  instance,  when  the 
probability  of  opening  the  csecum  wiU.  be 
very  great. 

If  there  be  a  recto-vesical  or  urethral 
communication,  and  if  it  be  impossible  to 
effect  an  openingfrom  the  perinseima,  Littre's 
operation  should  be  performed,  to  divert 
the  course  of  the  fteces  and  allow  of  the 
possible  closure  of  the  abnormal  channel. 
Subsequently,  by  the  introduction  of  a  probe 
through  the  artificial  anus,  the  comse  and 
extent  of  the  bowel  may  be  explored  with 
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the  view,  if  possible,  of  making  an  opening 
in  the  perineum. 

It  there  be  a  recto-vaginal  or  Titerine 
commimication  the  child  will  not  he  in  any- 
immediate  danger,  provided  that  the  aper- 
ture be  large  enough  to  admit  of  a  free  dis- 
charge of  fffices ;  but  as  such  a  channel  has 
a  natm-al  tendency  to  close,  an  attempt 
should  always  be  made  to  establish  an 
opening  in  the  normal  region.  If  this  fail, 
and  the  abnormal  passage  diminish  so  as 
to  cause  obstruction,  it  may,  if  accessible, 
be  dilated,  or  Littre's  operation  be  per- 
formed. 

No  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to  the  treat- 
ment of  fistulse  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 
They  are  very  rare,  and  each  case  must  be 
decided  on  its  merits. 

The  prognosis  will  depend  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  child  and  the  natm-e  of  the 
obstruction.  If  the  child  be  otherwise  well 
developed,  and  the  obstruction  be  due  to  epi- 
thelial adhesion  or  a  membranous  septum, 
the  result  of  treatment  will  probably  be 
good.  This  is  true  also  of  cases  where  dis- 
section is  reqiiisite  to  expose  the  bowel,  if 
this  can  be  attached  to  the  skin.  "When 
this  is  impossible,  the  passage  of  fasces  over 
a  raw  surface,  and  the  necessarily  frequent 
introduction  of  dilators,  will  greatly  diminish 
the  chance  of  a  successful  result.  Cases 
have  been  recorded  of  infants,  on  whom 
the  operation  for  artificial  anus  has  been 
performed,  having  lived  to  adult  age.  But 
these  cases  are  few  in  number,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  writer's  experience  of  hospital 
patients,  the  infants  have  usually  died 
within  three  months. 

Jeremiah  McCarthy. 

ATROPHY.— Atrophy,  when  the  result 
of  simple  senile  decay,  is  of  importance 
mainly  as  providing  an  index  to  the  declin- 
ing functional  and  nutritive  activity  of  or- 
gans and  tissues,  and  thus  furnishing  the 
surgeon  with  the  knowledge  that  structures 
so  affected  are  liable  to  suffer  in  unusual 
degree  from  the  immediate  and  remote  con- 
sequences of  injury  and  disease.  The  wast- 
ing incidental  to  age  may  involve  most  or 
all  of  the  tissues,  but  it  is  often  concentrated 
on  one  or  a  few,  notably  the  vascular  system, 
the  muscles,  and  the  bones.  In  the  arteries, 
fatty  atrophy  of  the  constituent  elements  is 
conamonly  associated  with  fibroid  substitu- 
tion and  irregularly  disposed  calcification. 
From  these  combined  changes  the  walls  of 
the  vessels  lose  their  resiliency  and  con- 
tractiUty,  and  the  caUbre  of  the  small  and 
medium-sized  arteries — in  which  the  blood- 
pressure  is  not  sufficient  to  cause  dilatation 


— is  diminished.  The  vasa  vasomm,  too, 
are  implicated  in  the  process,  and  not  sel- 
dom their  lumen  is  obhterated.  The  above- 
mentioned  conditions  constitute  the  chiei 
anatomical  factors  of  continued  primary 
bleeding  following  wounds,  of  late  recur- 
rent hasmorrhage  after  Ugature,  and  of  dry 
gangrene.  Fatty  metamorphosis  of  the 
heart,  and  of  the  cornea  (arcus  senilis)  is  a 
frequent  concomitant  of  arterial  degenera- 
tion.   See  Arteries,  Diseases  of. 

In  the  fragilitas  ossium  of  old  people, 
the  rind  of  compact  tissue  is  attenuated, 
and  the  cancellous  structure  rarefied,  whilst 
the  spaces  are  filled  with  fat.  An  example 
may  be  seen  in  the  neck  of  the  femur, 
which  is  shortened  and  set  at  a  more  acute 
angle  with  the  shaft — circumstances  which 
favour  the  occmTence  of  intracapsular  frac- 
tm-e  from  slight  and  indirect  violence. 

Another  familiar  instance  of  senile  atro- 
phy of  bone  is  seen  in  the  edentulous  lower 
jaw. 

In  a  few  instances  atrophy  takes  place 
apart  from  obvious  degenerative  change  in 
the  tissue-elements — e.g.  as  the  glandular 
acini  of  the  breast  shrink  on  the  cessation 
of  lactation,  the  epithehal  cells  which  line 
them  simply  waste  away  without  their  pro- 
toplasm being  converted  into  molecules  of 
fat ;  and  again,  as  the  contents  of  the  fat- 
cells  disappear  in  stars^ation  they  are  often 
replaced  by  a  clear  fluid,  which  gives  rise 
to  a  serous  oedema  of  the  cellular  tissue,  a 
condition  well-known  to  pathologists  as  co- 
existing with  emaciation,  but  the  process  is 
one  of  infiltration  and  not  true  metamor- 
phosis. In  the  majority  of  cases,  however, 
the  mode  of  atrophy  is  apparent,  being 
effected  or  accompanied  by  one  or  more  of 
the  various  forms  of  degeneration.  Thus,  in 
the  development  of  arcus  senilis,  and  in 
senile  rarefaction  of  bone,  the  connective 
tissue  cells  are  converted  into  fat,  and  in 
inflammatory  disintegration  both  fat  and 
mucoid  material  are  found  in  abimdance, 
as  may  easily  be  seen  in  caries.  Lastly,  as 
nutrition  fails  in  the  arteries,  and  in  the 
rib-cartilages,  the  parts  become  petrified 
with  Kme-salts  ;  calcification,  in  short,  when 
it  occvu:s,  is  the  final  stage,  and  its  result  the 
abiding  mark  of  the  spoiling  of  tissues. 

Atrophy  of  an  organ  is  always  accom- 
panied by  a  proportionate  loss  of  fimction. 
The  buUv  is  at  the  same  time  usually,  but 
not  invariably,  diminished.  A  bone  may  be 
so  fragile  as  to  break  on  the  application  of 
very  shght  force  (spontaneous  fractiu*e)  and 
yet  it  may  retain  its  normal  size.  This  is 
known  as  eccentric  atrophy.  More  rarely 
there  is  actual  enlargement  of  the  part  in 
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spite  of  the  atrophy  of  its  special  histo- 
logical elements  ;  thus,  whilst  the  muscles 
of  the  calf  are  fast  losing  their  contrac- 
tile fibres,  fat  may  be  infiltrated  into  the 
cells  of  the  interstitial  tissue  in  quantity 
more  than  sufficient  to  make  up  the  defi- 
ciency. Fatty  substitution  attains  its  maxi- 
mum in  these  cases  of  pseudo-hypertrophic 
paralysis.  Atrophy  is  termed  essential  when 
it  happens  without  any  assignable  local 
cause — e.g.  fatty  degeneration  of  the  corneal 
corpuscles,  and  of  the  endothehal  lining  of 
arteries.  It  is  called  secondcury  when  due 
to  some  manifest  means  of  disturbance  of 
nutrition  either  by  direct  interference  with 
the  ch-culation,  or  indirectly  through  partial 
or  total  abrogation  of  fimction.  Atrophies 
from  continuous  pressure  come  under  the 
former  category,  those  arising  from  disuse 
of  a  part  under  the  latter. 

Causes  and  Varieties  of  Atrophy. — 
(1)  Physiological  Atrophy  —  '  Develop- 
ment and  growth,  maintenance  and  repaif, 
decline  and  death,  together  with  the  dis- 
charge of  function,  make  up  the  sum  total 
of  the  life-history  of  all  the  tissues.'  After 
parturition  the  uterus  imdergoes  involution, 
or  reversion  to  its  quiescent  state,  fi'om 
atrophy  of  its  musciilar  fibre-cells,  many 
of  which  are  removed  by  absorption  sub- 
sequent to  molecular  disintegration.  At  a 
certain  epoch  the  thymus  gland  is  subject 
to  atrophy.  Later  on  a  similar  fate  awaits  i 
the  thyroid  body,  in  which  colloid  degenera-  j 
tion  of  the  epithelial  cells  within  the  acini  i 
is  a  conspicuous  feature.  It  is  an  interest- 
ing fact  that  the  normal  retrograde  meta- 
morphosis is  not  unfrequently  disturbed, 
disorderly  hypertrophy  masking  the  intrin- 
sic atrophy,  so  that  instead  of  the  bulk  of 
the  organ  being  lessened  it  is  increased. 
Senile  atrophy  stands,  as  it  were,  on  the 
frontiers  of  health  and  disease.  In  its  in- 
cidence it  is  physiological,  in  its  progress  it 
becomes  patAological ;  partly  by  reason  of  | 
other  changes  being  Imked  vnth  it,  and  i 
partly  because  the  various  systems  and 
organs  are  not  affected  in  Hke  degree  nor 
even  simultaneously,  there  is  a  disturb-  i 
ance  of  the  metaboHc  equihbrium  of  the 
tissues. 

(2)  Atrophy  from  Diminished  Func- 
t^on  is  exempUfied  in  the  wasting  of  para- 
lysed limbs  ;  in  the  shrinking  of  muscles 
and  the  partial  absorption  of  bones  con- 
cerned in  an  unreduced  dislocation  ;  and  in 
the  loss  of  substance  which  gradually  ensues 
in  a  stump  after  amputation. 

(3)  Atrophies  of  Nervous  Origin. — 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  when  the  in- 
nervation of  a  part  is  disorderly  or  absent. 


certain  errors  of  nutrition  are  liable  to  super- 
vene, and  amongst  them  is  atrophy.  In  no 
other  case  is  it  more  manifest  than  when  a 
norve-trmik  is  severed.  The  distal  portion 
dwindles  away,  as  the  white  substance  of 
Schwann  is  removed  by  absorption.  Mean- 
while the  consistence  of  the  nerve  is  sensibly 
diminished,  so  that  in  the  operation  for  ef- 
fecting union  of  the  segments  the  difficulty 
of  retaining  them  in  apposition,  imder  ten- 
sion, increases  in  proportion  to  the  length 
of  the  interval  that  elapses  between  the  in- 
fliction of  the  injury  and  the  attempt  to 
repair  it.    See  Nerves,  Injuries  of. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  features  of 
Charcot's  disease  of  the  joints  is  the  erosion 
of  the  articular  sm-faces  of  the  bones ;  the 
head  and  neck  of  the  femtu-,  for  instance, 
have  been  found  absent.  By  some  patho- 
logists it  is  contended  that  the  atrophy  is 
entirely  owing  to  excessive  friction,  or  in 
other  words  that  the  influence  of  the  ner- 
vous system  is  merely  permissive,  the  nor- 
mal check  upon  movement  of  a  diseased 
joint  being  annulled,  owing  to  the  analgesia 
of  the  limb.  The  balance  of  evidence,  how- 
ever, seems  to  be  in  favom:  of  the  hypothesis 
which  supposes  the  wasting  to  be  in  some 
measure  directly  due  to  perverted  function 
of  the  nerves.    See  Charcot's  Disease. 

The  degree  of  atrophy  of  the  muscles 
in  caries  of  joints  varies  VTithin  consider- 
able limits.  In  cases  where  the  pain  is 
severe  and  lasting  it  is  often  surprisingly 
marked,  both  as  regards  extent  and  rapidity ; 
not  that  the  atrophy  is  so  much  the  imme- 
diate consequence  of  the  pain,  as  that  the 
latter  is  the  indication  of  active  disturbance 
of  normal  innervation. 

(4)  Atrophy  from  Partial  Deprivation, 
of  Blood-supply. — There  are  several  ways 
in  which  this  result  is.  worked  out  : — 
(a)  The  nutrient  artery  of  a  long  bone  may 
be  compressed  by  a  tmnour  or  torn  through 
in  fracture ;  (&)  or  the  obstruction  may 
be  on  the  venous  side  of  the  circula- 
tion, the  proper  renewal  of  arterial  blood 
being  prevented ;  wasting  of  the  testicle 
from  varicocele,  and  of  the  liver-cells  in 
portal  and  systemic  venous  congestion,  are 
apposite  examples.  Under  such  conditions 
an  ill-developed  form  of  fibrous  tissue 
supplants  the  more  highly  specialised  ele- 
ments, and,  contracting,  strangles  the  smaller 
vessels — an  additional  source  of  atrophy, 
(c)  In  atrophy  of  the  hard  palate  from  a 
badly-fitting_  obturator,  and  of  the  kidney 
from  impaction  of  a  calculus  in  the  ureter, 
the  pressure  is  diffused  and  acts  alike  on 
arteries,  veins,  and  capillaries.  Cornil  and 
Ranvier  have  shown  that  there  is  something 
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more  than  simple  absorption  from  starva- 
tion, for  the  tension  on  the  tissues  sets  np 
inflammation,  wliich  is  rarefyingin  the  more 
exposed  parts,  whilst  it  is  condensing  in  the 
deeper.  Thus  after  maceration  of  vertebrae 
excavated  by  an  anemism,  the  eroded  bone 
is  seen  to  be  closer  in  texture  than  normal 
cancellous  tissue.    Augustus  J.  Pepper. 

AUDITOBY  NERVE.  See  Ear,  In- 
ternal, Diseases  of  the. 

AURAL  EXOSTOSES.— Aural  exos- 
toses of  the  nature  of  spongy  osteomata  are 
the  most  frequent  form  of  bony  tumom*  in 
the  ear,  and  are  definable  by  the  foUovfing 
characteristics: — They  are  usually  pedun- 
culate, may  be  somewhat  movable,  occur 
singly,  and  at  any  point  in  the  meatus,  very 
rarely  in  the  tympanum,  but  commonly  at 
the  junction  of  the  cartilaginous  and  osseous 
portions ;  are  of  rapid  growth,  and  are 
associated  with  suppuration ;  may  be  pre- 
ceded by  polypus,  and  are  often  developed, 
by  ossific  gi-owth,  from  polypoid  granula- 
tions ;  and  can  be  removed  by  simple  opera- 
tive measures.  On  microscopic  section  they 
show  a  structure  similar  to  that  of  newly 
formed  bone,  vnth  the  free  surface  bounded 
by  a  finely  papillate  fibrous  membrane 
coated  with  squamous  epithelium,  and  the 
osseous  trabeculsB  constituting  a  fr-amework 
for  a  vascular  medullary  tissue,  containing, 
in  the  most  internal  portions,  spindle  in 
addition  to  round  cells. 

Other  growths,  of  compact  but  not  ivory- 
like consistency,  constitute  the  majority  of 
the  multiple  exostoses.  Microscopically 
they  resemble  syphilitic  nodes  of  the  cranial 
flat  bones.  Within  their  epithelial  and 
fibrous  investment  are  seen,  at  right  angles 
to  the  surface,  somewhat  frregular  Haver- 
sian canals  of  periosteal  origin,  containing 
blood-vessels;  these  canals  are  fewest  in 
the  more  compact,  slow-growing  tumom-s. 

Ivory  aural  exostoses,  or,  rather,  hyper- 
ostoses, occur  in  the  form  of  a  ridge-lilte 
protuberance,  or  as  one  or  more  romided 
broad-based  timiom'S,  usually  on  the  pos- 
terior wall  and  near  the  orifice  of  the  ex- 
ternal meatus,  are  neither  of  congenital  nor 
of  active  inflammatory  origin,  are  of  slow 
growth,  and  are  commonly  met  with  in  both 
ears.  They  are  more  frequent  in  the  male 
than  in  the  female  sex.  Externally  they 
are  covered  with  a  smooth,  hairless  in- 
f-  sensitive  cutis.  Of  extreme  hardness,  they 
present  microscopically  the  characters  of 
excessively  dense  bone.  The  external 
squamous  and  fibrous  coating  is  thin,  and 
contains  few  and  small  vessels.  The  bony 
l{imella,  between  ■vvhicli  lie  lacunte  with 


blood-corpuscles,  do  not  follow  the  course 
of  the  vessels,  but  run  parallel  to  the  s\ir- 
face,  at  right  angles  to  which  usually  pass 
the  canaUculi.  Vessels  are  perceptible,  as 
a  rule,  only  where  at  its  base  the  tumour 
becomes  continuous  with  the  temporal  bone. 

Etiology  of  aural  exostoses. — Assigned 
causes  for  aural  exostoses  in  various  cases 
are  partial  hyperplasise  during  the  stages  of 
development  of  the  osseous  meatus,  occur- 
ring in  the  form  of  small  symmetrical,  com- 
paratively innocent,  bilateral  osteomata 
(PoUtzer) ;  circumscribed  and  diffuse  in- 
flammation of  the  external  meatus;  here- 
dity, which,  or  else  mechanical  irritation, 
may  account  for  the  fr-equency  of  aural 
exostosis  among  the  aborigines  of  America, 
as  evidenced  by  then*  skulls ;  and  syphilis, 
gout,  and  rheumatism.  In  nearly  all  in- 
stances of  double  ivory  exostosis,  mechanical 
irritation  due  to  habitual  sea-bathing  seems 
to  have  been  the  initial  cause. 

Bate  of  Ch'owth. — The  compact  am-al 
exostoses  are  the  most  slowly  formed  ;  and 
the  spongy  osteomata,  as  one  might  infer 
from  their  larger  vascular  supply,  are  of 
comparatively  rapid  growth.  It  would  be 
somewhat  difficult  to  arrive  at  an  approxi- 
mate estimate  of  the  rate  of  development 
of  the  ivory  exostoses,  as  their  existence  in 
the  ear  is  commonly  overlooked  until  they 
cause  uneasiuess  by  pressure  on  the  meatus, 
and  interfere  with  audition. 

Treatment. —  For  the  removal  of  ex- 
ostoses the  gouge  or,  in  the  case  of  pedun- 
culate growths  near  the  orifice  of  the 
outer  ear,  the  gouge  and  maUet  have 
been  recommended.  The  galvanic  cau- 
tery, the  chaia-saw  or  ecraseur,  the  tre- 
phine used  in  places  for  the  induction  of 
caries,  polypus  snares,  and  dentist's  for- 
ceps, have  all,  with  more  or  less  success, 
been  resorted  to.  Bonnafont's  method  of 
establishing  the  patency  of  the  meatus  by 
the  introduction  of  a  plvig  between  its  wall 
and  the  contained  tumom*  is  barely  prac- 
ticable, according  to  the  witer's  experience, 
on  accoimt  of  the  intense  pain  it  gives. 
Von  Troltsch's  prolonged  dilatation  with 
laminaria  tents  seems  scarcely  more  satis- 
factory as  a  radical  mode  of  dealing  with 
the  obstruction  to  hearmg  caused  by  an 
exostosis.  The  use  of  a  dentist's  drilling 
machine,  first  suggested  by  Dr.  Matthewson, 
of  New  York,  for  the  channelling  of  the 
very  hardest  ivory  exostoses,  has  been 
found  productive  of  eminently  good  results. 

For  the  ready  and  safe  performance  of 
the  operation,  however,  there  are  several 
requisites,  namely,  a  couch  for  the  patient 
sufficiently  high  to  permit  of  the  proper 
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application  of  the  drill,  a  steel  guard  to  fit 
round  the  exostosis  and  to  protect  adjacent 
parts,  drills  of  various  sizes  and  shapes  for 
the  gradual  enlargement  of  the  opening  to 
be  made,  and  assistants  to_  work  the  treadle 
of  the  machine,  to  administer  an  anaes- 
thetic, to  hold  the  steel  guard  in  position, 
and  to  sponge  or  syringe-out  blood  effused 
in  the  meatus.  It  is  highly  important  to 
begin  the  drilling  operation  close  to  the 
guard,  as  thereby  the  exact  direction  in 
which  to  work  is  ascertained,  and  always 
to  proceed  with  both  slowness  and  caution. 
The  subsequent  treatment  of  the  patient 
resolves  itself,  usually,  into  combating,  if 
necessaiy,  the  effects  of  secondary  inflam- 
mation. Granulations  in  the  meatus  some- 
times retard  recovery.  For  these  tannic 
acid  is  a  useful  astringent ;  and  Dr.  Victor 
Bremer,  of  Copenhagen,  recommends  the 
appUcation  of  pin-shaped  pieces  of  Lcm/i- 
naria  digiiata. 

In  the  case  of  multiple  exostoses,  drill- 
ing is  usually  unnecessary,  as,  in  con- 
sequence of  mutual  pressure  and  inter- 
ference with  growth,  these  usually  leave  a 
passage  in  the  meatus  sufficient  for  the 
transmission  of  sound :  this,  if  blocked 
(vith  cerumen  or  a  polypus,  is  not  cleared 
without  difficulty.  By  the  use  of  bone- 
forceps,  which  may  be  preceded  by  drilling, 
aural  exostoses,  other  than  the  ivory-like 
growths,  may  in  many  instances  be  very 
readily  removed.  In  one  case  operated  on 
by  the  writer,  a  dentist's  elevator  served  to 
sever  the  tumour  from  its  base. 

The  possible  importance  of  prompt  per- 
foration or  removal  of  an  aural  exostosis 
has  been  illustrated  by  several  examples  of 
death,  owing  to  the  imprisonment  of  dis- 
cljarges  through  stenosis  of  the  meatus. 
Obviously  an  operation  for  the  removal  of 
exostosis  is  indicated  in  all  cases  of  other- 
wise irremediable  deprivation  of  hearing. 

G.  P.  Field. 

AUEICLE.  -See  Ear,  External, 
Diseases  of  the. 

AXILLA.-The  deep  and  roomy  axillary 
cavity  is  one  of  considerable  surgical  im- 
portance, as  it  transmits  the  large  blood- 
vessels and  nerves  of  the  upper  extremity  and 
contains  numerous  glands  in  connection  with 
the  lymph-ducts  of  this  limb,  and  of  the  walls 
of  the  chest  and  abdomen.  These  structTues 
are  packed  in  a  mass  of  lax  connective  and 
adipose  tissue,  which  may  be  readily  infil- 
trated by  a  large  quantity  of  effused  blood 
or  inflammatory  exudation,  and  offers  but 
Blight  resistance  to  the  expansion  of  any 
rapidly  growing  tumour.    The  anterior  or 


pectoral  waU,  vsdth  its  broad  level  smrface,  is 
formed  in  great  part  by  the  pectoralis  major. 
Along  the  weU-marked  inferior  border  of  this 
waU,  or  just  behind  it,  are  situated  some 
lymph-glands,  which  are  usually  the  first  to 
become  infiltrated  in  cases  of  cancer  of  the 
breast ;  and  at  its  upper  and  outer  limit  is 
the  interspace  between  the  pectoraHs  major 
and  deltoid  muscles,  which  may  be  obUter- 
ated  by  effusion  within  the  capsule  of  the 
shoulder-joint,  and  through  which  the  pus 
of  a  deep  axillary  abscess  sometimes  comes 
to  the  surface.  Near  the  unyielding  inner 
waU,  formed  by  the  first  four  ribs  and  the 
seiTatus  magnus  and  intercostal  muscles, 
will  be  found  the  nerve  of  Bell  and  a  chain 
of  deep-seated  glands,  which  receive  lymph- 
vessels  from  the  breast  and  the  front  of  the 
chest,  and  of  the  abdomen  above  the  level 
of  the  umbilicus.  At  the  outer  part  of  the 
cavity,  bounded  by  the  upper  extremity 
of  the  humerus  and  the  coraco-brachiaHs 
muscle,  is  the  large  vasculo-nervous  cord 
formed  by  the  axillary  artery  vsdth  its  vein 
and  the  nerves  of  the  brachial  plexus.  Here 
is  another  set  of  glands  which  are  Hable  to 
become  enlarged  in  cases  of  inflammatory 
irritation  or  specific  inoculation  on  any  part 
of  the  surface  of  the  upper  extremity. 

The  back  of  the  cavity  is  securely  closed 
by  the  scapula  and  the  subscapularis  and 
other  muscles ;  and  here,  in  connection  with 
the  subscapular  artery  is  a  third  set  of  glands, 
which  are  connected  with  the  lymphatics  of 
the  back  of  the  chest.  Through  the  open 
apex  of  the  axilla,  bounded  by  the  clavicle, 
the  scapula,  and  the  first  rib,  which  trans- 
mits the  large  vessels  and  nerves  from  the 
neck  to  the  upper  limb,  blood,  pus,  and  other 
inflammatory  effusions,  and  even  rapidly 
growing  and  infiltrating  tumours,  may 
spread  from  one  region  to  the  other.  The 
large  quadrangular  base  of  the  cavity  is 
covered  by  thin,  soft,  and  very  sensitive 
skin,  studded  by  long  fine  hafrs,  and  abim- 
dantly  suppUed  with  sebaceous  and  sweat- 
glands.  As  a  result  of  its  situation  and 
structure  this  portion  of  the  general  in- 
tegument is  a  frequent  seat  of  boils,  of  small 
superficial  abscess,  and  of  inflammatory 
eruptions  due  to  direct  irritation. 

The  chief  point  of  interest  in  connection 
vdth  the  deep  fascia  of  the  axilla  is  its  dis- 
position in  two  layers,  one  connected  with 
and  enclosing  the  pectorahs  major,  and  the 
other  and  deeper  layer  enclosing  the  pecto- ., 
raUs  minor,  and  being  continuous  above  with 
the  costo-coracoid  membrane,  and  below 
with  the  so-called  suspensory  ligament  of 
Gerdy,  which  plays  an  important  part  in 
]  cases  of  deep-seated  axillary  abscess.  The 
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lai-ge  vasculaa-  trunks  as  they  pass  thi-ough 
the  cavity,  are  surrounded  by  the  brachial 
plexus,  which  here  beghas  to  spread  out, 
the  median  nerve  passing  almost  directly 
downwards  to  the  inner  side  of  the  ami ; 
the  musculo-cutaneous  nerve  being  directed 
outwards  and  downwards ;  the  ulnar  nerve 
inwards  and  downwards ;  and  the  musculo - 
spiral  and  circrmiflex  nerves  backwards 
and  downwards.  The  thick  and  strong 
cords  of  the  plexus  are  rarely  torn  through, 
save  in  cases  of  very  severe  injury,  but 
are  often  compressed  in  cases  of  luxation 
of  the  head  of  the  humerus,  and  also  during 
the  growth  of  a  large  tumour.  The  nerve 
which  is  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  affected 
in  instances  of  '  crutch  paralysis  '  is  the 
musculo-spii-al. 

The  aslla,  which  is  traversed  by  numer- 
ous branches  from  the  main  blood-vessels,  is 
readily  infiltrated  and  occupied  by  effused 
blood  in  cases  of  firacture  and  other  injuries. 
In  rapidly  expanding  tumours  of  the  axilla 
this  space  is  soon  obKterated,  the  growth 
tending  to  extend  most  freely  dovrawards,  so 
as  to  project  beyond  its  base  and  to  sepa- 
rate the  arm  from  the  side  of  the  chest.  In 
sub-coracoid  luxation  of  the  head  of  the 
humerus  the  upper  part  of  the  space  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  displaced  bone. 

Acute  cellulitis  of  the  axilla  may  occur 
either  as  a  locaUsed  affection,  or  in  associa- 
tion with  a  like  condition  of  the  arm  or 
the  whole  of  the  upper  extremity.  In  the 
former  instance  it  is  usually  the  result  of 
inoculation  with  some  septic  virus,  and  is 
marked  at  first  by  deep-seated  pain  in  the 
axilla.  The  integument  soon  becomes  red 
and  cedematous.  As  a  rule  this  inflamma- 
tory affection  is  remarkably  rapid  in  its 
progress,  and  the  zones  of  invaded  connec- 
tive tissue  rapidly  undergo  sloughing.  The 
constitutional  symptoms  are  generally  very 
severe,  and  the  patient  often  passes  into  a 
condition  of  intense  septicsemia. 

Circumscribed  suppm-ation  in  the  sub- 
cutaneous connective  tissue  of  the  armpit 
— superficial  axillary  abscess — may  be  due 
to  local  irritation,  to  lymphangitis,  or  in- 
tense cachexia.  The  abscess  consists  in  a 
rounded  fluctuating  swelling,  which  is  very 
tender  and  covered  by  tense  and  highly 
congested  skin.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  a  free 
incision  should  be  made  at  an  ea/rly  stage, 
in  order  to  prevent  penetration  of  the  pus 
into  the  deeper  portions  of  the  axilla,  and 
the  formation  of  one  or  more  obstinate 
sinuses. 

Deep-seated  axillary  abscess  may  be 
acute  or  chronic,  and  again,  either  primary 
and  dependent  on  some  local  cause,  or 


secondary  and  due  to  the  spreading  of  pus 
from  some  other  region.  A  purulent  col- 
lection in  the  axilla  may  be  part  of  a  larger 
abscess  due  to  suppm-ation  in  the  neck,  to 
necrosis  of  the  scapula,  or  to  disease  of  the 
shoulder -joint.  Instances  have  been  re- 
corded of  empyema  which  had  perforated 
the  thoracic  walls  so  as  to  produce  a  deep 
axillary  abscess. 

Prima/ry  acute  abscess  of  the  axilla  is 
often  the  result  of  septic  absorption,  but 
may  arise  spontaneously  or  from  contusions 
or  sprains.  The  most  frequent  cause,  how- 
ever, is  sympathetic  glandular  inflammation, 
excited  by  some  wound  or  scratch  or  an 
open  sore  on  the  hand  or  breast.  What- 
ever may  be  the  cause  of  deep-seated  absceso 
in  the  axilla,  the  aiTangement  of  the  fasciae 
met  with  in  this  region  plays  a  very  im- 
portant part  in  the  seat  of  the  purulent 
collection.  The  so-called  suspensory  liga- 
ment of  the  axilla  formed  by  the  process 
of  fascia,  which,  after  having  enclosed  the 
pectoralis  minor,  is  inserted  into  the  floor 
of  the  cavity,  influences,  at  any  rate  in  the 
earlier  stages,  the  course  taken  by  the  pus. 
Hence,  owing  to  this  lamina,  there  are  two 
forms  of  deep  axillary  abscess — one  beneath 
the  pectoraHs  major,  the  second' at  a  greater 
depth,  and  beneath  the  pectoralis  minor. 
In  the  former  case  the  pus  would  make  its 
way  to  the  anterior  border  of  the  axillary 
fold,  or  in  the  furrow  between  the  deltoid 
and  pectoraUs  major.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  pus,  being  bound  down  by  the  clavi- 
pectoral  fascia,  would  have  a  tendency  to 
surround  the  vasculo -nervous  cord  and  to 
ascend  into  the  neck,  and  might  there  in- 
filtrate extensively  the  cellular  spaces,  and 
ultimately  spread  through  the  superior 
aperture  of  the  thorax  into  the  anterior  or 
posterior  mediastiniun.  There  is  often  a 
tendency  for  the  pus  to  burrow  beneath  the 
latissimus  dorsi  and  into  the  subscapular 
fossa,  and  in  some  instances  it  has  been 
known  to  extend  as  far  as  the  brim  of  the 
false  pelvis. 

But  few  points  of  special  import  have  to 
be  mentioned  with  regard  to  the  treatment 
of  deep-seated  abscess  of  the  axilla.  Sup- 
pm-ation  being  clearly  indicated,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  afford  vent  to  the  pus  without  delay; 
and,  after  making  an  incision,  it  is  well  to 
use  a  director  and  dressing-forceps,  as  in 
other  cases  of  opening  a  supposed  abscess 
which  is  situated  at  some  depth  from  the 
sm'face,  and  in  the  midst  of  important  vessels 
and  nerves.  As  the  abscess-cavity  contracts, 
care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  arm  at 
rest  and  in  contact  with  the  side  of  the 
chest,  as  healing  may  bo  retarded  by  free 
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movement  of  the  limb,  and  fistulous  tracks 
thus  be  estabhshed. 

The  most  frequently  obsen-ed  of  the 
many  forms  of  Glandxdcvr  swelling  in  the 
axilla  are : — simple,  acute,  and  chi-onic 
adenitis,  stnrmous  and  syplulitic  enlarge- 
ments, secondary  cancerous  infiltrations, 
and  lymphadenoma.  Swellings  of  an  in- 
flammatory chai-acter,  if  acute,  may  in 
most  instances  be  readily  recognised,  and 
usually  there  is  evidence  of  some  lesion  of 
the  lymphatics  of  the  hand  or  of  the  thoracic 
or  abdominal  parietes.  Such  swellings  do 
not  of  necessity  run  into  suppuration. 
With  chronic  adenitis  there  is  usually  asso- 
ciated some  well-mai"ked  cachectic  condi- 
tion. Syphilitic  adenopathy,  when  occm-- 
ring  in  the  axilla,  consists  in  the  usual 
mai-ked  induration  and  slight  enlargement 
of  a  few  separate  and  freely  movable  glands, 
and  is  thus  distinguished  from  the  lai'ge 
lobulated  and  softened  masses  formed  by 
the  coalescence  of  glands  undergoing  stru- 
mous degeneration.  Lymphadenoma,  which 
often  co-exists  with  like  growths  in  other 
regions,  presents  a  lai-ge  and  rapidly-grow- 
ing but  painless  tumour  of  firm  and  elastic 
tissue,  and  with  a  generally  smooth  sm-face, 
marked  at  one  or  more  parts  by  distinct 
lobular  projections.  The  glands  most  fre- 
quently affected  in  cases  of  cancer  of  the 
mamma  are  those  situated  along  the  lower 
border  of  the  pectorahs  major  and  on  the 
inner  wall  of  the  cavity  near  the  superior 
digitations  of  the  serratus  magnus. 

The  Tumours  met  with  in  the  axilla  are 
mostly  of  glandular  origin,  but  other  forms 
of  new  growth  occur,  which  either  spring 
from  adjacent  bones  or  originate  in  the  soft 
and  proper  structures  of  the  cavity.  Of  the 
former  the  most  fi-equeut  examples  are  hard 
(exostosis,  enchondroma)  or  soft  (carcinoma, 
sarcoma)  growths  originating  in  the  scapula, 
the  upper  part  of  the  humerus,  or  a  rib.  Of 
the  second  class  of  tumours  many  varieties 
have  been  obsei-ved  —  such,  for  instance, 
as  cystic,  hpomatous,  fibrous,  fibro-cystic, 
erectile,  and  primary  sarcomatous  growths. 
To  these  may  be  added  a  few  instances  of 
new  growths  connected  with  the  nerves  of 
the  brachial  plexus,  such  as  neuromata  and 
cysts.  A  very  frequently  noted  character- 
istic of  axillary  tumour,  even  when  of  a 
very  benign  character,  is  rapidity  of  growth 
and  consequent  size,  the  large  and  loosely- 
packed  cavity  of  the  armpit  favouring 
free  expansion  of  the  new  growth,  which 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  development  causes 
but  little  if  any  disturbance,  and  is  concealed 
by  the  pectoral  muscles  and  the  scapula. 
In-  almost  every  case  of  large  or  rapidly- 


developing  tumour  of  the  axilla,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  sm-geon  is  dfrected  to  a  series 
of  symptoms  due  to  compression  of  the 
axillary  blood-vessels  and  of  the  cords  of 
the  brachial  plexus. 

The  subject  of  the  operative  removal  of 
axillary  fmmours  is  one  of  much  import- 
ance. A  small  and  freely  movable  growtli 
may  in  most  instances  be  excised  readily 
and  with  little  danger.  With  regard  to 
large  growths  which  occupy  most  of  the 
cavity  and  protrude  beyond  its  inferior 
limits,  the  question  of  excision  will  be  ia- 
fluenced  by  the  diagnosis  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  tumour  and  the  extent  to  which 
the  large  vessels  and  nerves,  and  also  the 
integument,  are  imphcated.  Very  large 
fibrous,  fibro-cystic,  and  cystic  growths 
have  been  successfully  removed  from  the 
axilla,  and  in  most  cases  of  such  forms  of 
tumour  operative  interference  may  be  con- 
sidered as  justifiable  if  the  patient  be  in 
good  condition.  In  lymphadenoma  of  the 
axilla  the  enlarged  glands,  according  to 
Erichsen,  form  no  attaclmients  to  sm-round- 
ing  parts,  and  may  be  readily  removed  by 
enucleation.  The  attempted  removal  of  a 
very  large  lobulated  Lipoma  or  enchondroma 
is  Kkely  to  be  attended  with  much  difficulty 
and  risk,  in  consequence  of  the  irregular  ex- 
tension of  the  growth  around  large  vessels 
and  nei'ves  and  into  other  regions.  In  the 
case  of  a  very  large,  rapidly-growing,  and 
fixed  tumour,  associated  with  considerable 
oedema  of  the  upper  extremity  and  indica- 
tions of  obstructed  circulation  and  nerve- 
compression,  the  probabihty  of  a  successful 
extirpation  would  be  small,  as  both  artery 
and  vein,  together  with  the  cords  of  the 
brachial  plexus,  would  ahnost  certainly  be 
found  implicated  in  the  disease.  No  attempt 
should  be  made  to  remove  a  large  sarcoma- 
tous tumour,  especially  when  the  skin  is 
ulcerated. 

The  enucleation  of  enlarged  strimious 
glands  from  the  armpit  is  usually  a  tedious 
and  difficult  operation,  and  is  hardly  jus- 
tifiable, except  in  the  rare  instances  in 
which  the  patient  is  in  good  condition 
and  the  glandular  disease  is  very  trouble- 
some, rebeUious  to  ordinary  treatment, 
and  limited  to  the  axillary  region.  In 
the  operative  treatment  of  carcinoma  of 
the  breast,  careful  dissection  of  the  axiUary 
cavity  and  enuclea  tion  of  both  enlarged  and 
apparently  healthy  glands  have  of  late  been 
advocated  by  many  EngHsh  and  German 
siu-geons.  In  operations  of  this  kind,  and 
also  in  the  removal  of  any  large  axillary 
tumour,  it  wiU  often  be  found  necessary  to 
malte  partial  or  complete  division  of  the 
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pectoralis  major.  The  great  danger  is  wound 
of  the  axillary  vein  or  some  large  tributary. 
The  knife  should  be  laid  aside  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  the  finger-nails  and  blimt  in- 
struments used  to  dislodge  the  growth,  the 
surgeon  taking  care  not  to  tear  it  away 
rashly  and  with  too  great  force,  as  large 
venous  trunks  may  be  readily  lacerated. 

Wounds  of  the  Axilla.— Serious  direct 
and  penetrating  wounds  of  this  region  are 
not  often  met  with,  the  cavity,  especially 
when  the  arm  is  near  the  chest,  being  well 
protected  on  every  side.  In  most  instances 
of  deep  wound  of  the  axilla,  associated  with  * 
division  of  a  large  vessel  or  nerve,  the  cause 
is  a  gun-shot  wound,  a  sword-thrust,  or  a 
stab  with  a  knife  or  dagger.  A  deep  punc- 
tured wound,  impHcating  merely  a  small 
arterial  or  venous  branch,  may,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  laxity  of  the  axillary  con- 
nective tissue,  cause  considerable  effusion 
of  blood  and  temporary  distension  of  the 
cavity.  In  the  case  of  a  deeply  penetrating 
wound,  the  absolute  diajgnosis  as  to  whether 
the  main  tnmk  or  a  branch  has  been  di- 
vided is  uncertain  and  difficult.  If  the 
bleeding  is  very  copious  and  the  wrist-pulse 
cannot  be  felt,  the  main  artery  has  very 
probably  been  wounded.  The  radial  pulse, 
however,  sometimes  persists,  though  much 
weakened,  in  cases  of  partial  division  of  the 
axillary  artery.  If  there  be  much  swelling 
and  lividity  of  the  upper  extremity,  with 
congestion  of  the  superficial  veins,  the  pulse 
being  still  perceptible,  the  injured  vessel  is 
very  Hkely  the  axillary  vein,  although  this 
is  much  less  frequently  wounded  than  the 
artery.  If  the  haemorrhage,  at  first  severe, 
ceases  or  decreases,  and  the  radial  pulse 
can  still  be  felt,  the  chances  are  that  some 
large  branch,  either  arterial  or  venous,  has 
been  wounded.  Nimibness  of  the  upper  limb, 
with  more  or  less  marked  and  diffused 
paralysis  in  connection  with  a  punctured 
wound  of  the  axilla,  indicates  a  lesion  of 
one  or  more  large  nerves. 

In  woimds  of  the  axiUary  artery  or 
one  of  its  large  branches,  the  results  vary 
in  different  cases  according  to  the  extent  of 
injur^  to  the  vessel  and  the  nature  of  the 
wound  in  the  skin  and  other  structures  of 
the  axilla.  Here,  as  in  any  other  region 
traversed  by  a  large  arterial  trunk,  there 
may  be  very  profuse  and  rapidly  fatal 
hfemorrhage  from  a  wide  wound,  freely 
exposing  the  injm-ed  vessel ;  or  there  may 
be  repeated  effusion  of  large  quantities  of 
arterial  blood  into  the  space  in  connection 
with  a  long  and  very  narrow  punctiure,  or, 
again,  temporary  arrest  of  the  bleeding, 
with  the  formation,  after  a  certain  interval, 


of  an  arterial  or  arterio -venous  aneurism. 
Two  instances  have  been  recorded  of  spon- 
taneous cure  of  division  of  the  axiUary 
artery,  but  such  a  result  must  be  very  rare. 

Treat/ment. — In  the  event  of  spontane- 
ous arrest  of  haemorrhage  in  penetrating 
wound  of  the  axilla,  it  is  better  not  to  in- 
terfere at. all,  but  to  keep  the  patient  quiet 
and  carefully  watch  for  any  symptoms  of 
arterial  injury  that  may  occur.  Pressiure, 
if  it  readily  arrests  the  bleeding,  should  be 
gently  and  carefully  maintained.  In  cases 
of  free  and  persistent  bleeding  from  a  large 
open  wound,  or  of  rapid  infiltration  of  the 
soft  parts  under  the  skin  and  fascia,  an 
attempt  should  be  promptly  made  to  secure 
the  artery  at  the  seat  of  injury.  The  sub- 
clavian artery  being  commanded  just  above 
the  clavicle  by  pressure,  a  steady  dissection 
should  be  made  down  upon  the  wounded 
vespdl,  the  surgeon  being  guided  by  the 
position  of  the  external  wound.  If  on  free 
division  of  the  infiltrated  structures  and 
removal  of  clots,  the  artery  can  be  ex- 
posed at  the  seat  of  injury,  this  should  be 
secured  by  two  ligatm'es,  one  above,  the 
other  below,  the  wound,  and  the  vessel,  if 
not  completely  divided,  be  cut  through 
between  the  x^oints  of  ligature.  ■  The  diffi- 
culty of  findmg  the  wounded  artery  may  be 
so  great,  and  the  symptoms  so  m*gent,  as  to 
lead  the  surgeon  to  have  recom-se  to  ligature 
of  the  subclavian  in  the  third  part  of  its 
course.  The  results  of  this  operation, 
however,  under  such  cfrcmnstances,  have 
hitherto  proved  very  unsatisfactory,  and 
except,  probably,  in  instances  of  but  a 
small  puncture  of  the  axillary  artery  or 
one  of  its  branches,  it  has  almost  always 
been  followed  by  a  renewal  of  the  haemor- 
rhage. On  failm-e  of  this  procedm'e,  ampu- 
tation at  the  shoulder -joint  will  afford  the 
only  chance  for  the  patient. 

For  the  treatment  of  the  remote  results 
of  wound  of  the  axillary  artery,  see  Axillary 
Aetery,  Aneurism  of  the. 

"Wound  of  the  axillary  vein,  may,  though 
rarely,  be  produced  in  any  of  the  ways 
already  mentioned,  but  most  fr-equently 
occm's  dm'ing  the  removal  of  a  large  tu- 
mour fr'om  the  axilla.  Sometimes  only  a 
branch  is  divided  or  torn  by  the  surgeon ; 
but  this,  when  the  injm-y  occui-s  near  the 
junction  of  such  branch  with  the  trunk,  is 
as  serious  a  condition  as  a  woimd  of  the 
main  vessel  itself.  Such  wounds  are  dan- 
gerous on  account,  not  only  of  haemorrhage, 
but  of  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  vein. 
Immediately  profuse  bleeding  from  a  large 
vein  is  detected,  a  ligatiu-e  should  be  applied. 
Should  the  main  trunk  be  much  wounded, 
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It  oughii  to  be  secured  by  a  double  ligatm-e. 
Such  practice,  however,  unless  applied  under 
antiseptic  conditions,  is  not  free  from  dan- 
ger, as  phlebitis  and  pytemia  may  be  thus 
produced. 

Simultaneous  wounding  of  both  axillary 
artery  and  vein,  though  a  serious  injury, 
does  not  necessitate  primary  amputation  at 
the  shoulder-joint.  Indeed,  several  records 
of  this  double  injury  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  patient  is  in  a  somewhat  more  favom"- 
able  condition  than  after  wound  of  only 
the  artery.  The  haemorrhage,  according  to 
Bockel,  may  soon  cease,  and  an  arterio- 
venous aneurism  result,  which  may  be  more 
favourably  dealt  with  than  a  large  false  or 
traumatic  aneurism.  See  Arterio-Venous 
Aneurism. 

A  subject  of  much  interest  in  connection 
with  axillary  injuries,  is  that  of  womads  of 
large  vessels  in  certain  cases  of  dislocation 
of  the  head  of  the  humerus.  Such  injury 
may  occur  in  a  recent  case  of  uncompUcated 
dislocation,  even  when  no  attempt  at  re- 
duction has  been  made ;  in  a  case  of  dislo- 
location  comphcated  by  fr-acture ;  or— and 
these  are  the  most  fr'equent  instances — in 
cases  of  old  dislocation,  treated  either  by 
very  forcible  extension  or  extreme  abduc- 
tion and  elevation  of  the  upper  limb.  The 
vascular  lesion  consists  usually  in  either 
complete  ruptm'e  of  the  axillary  artery,  or 
in  separation  of  one  of  the  large  branches 
close  to  its  origin.  Some  instances  have 
been  recorded  in  which  the  injured  vessel 
was  the  axillary  vein,  and  in  some  few 
serious  haemorrhage  was  caused  by  the 
rupture  of  several  small  arterial  and  venous 
branches.  In  those  cases  in  which  rupture  j 
of  the  axillary  artery  is  caused  simply  by 
elevation  of  the  arm  in  an  attempt  to  re- 
duce an  old  dislocation,  some  special  con- 
ditions must  exist  to  account  for  the  injury ; 
for  the  proportion  of  these  unfortunate 
instances  to  those  of  successful  reduction 
by  much  force  of  a  dislocation  of  very  long 
standing  is  very  small.  These  conditions,  ! 
it  has  been  stated,  are  degeneration  of  the 
arterial  walls  and  firm  adhesion  of  the  dis- 
placed extremity  of  the  humei-us  to  the 
surrounding  parts,  especially  to  the  large 
vessels.  In  a  collection  of  thirty-one 
cases  published  by  Mr.  Callender,  in  1866, 
all  the  patients  save  one  were  over  fifty 
years  of  age;  but  in  a  more  recent  and 
fuller  table  published  by  Dr.  Korte,  of 
BerUn,  fifteen  out  of  forty-eight  patients 
were  under  this  age,  and  six  of  these 
were  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of 
age.  In  cases  in  which  the  luxation  is 
quite  recent,  the  vascular  injury  is  due 


either  to  direct  action  of  the  head  of  the 
humerus,  to  unnecessary  violence  in  re- 
duction, or,  in  complicated  dislocation,  to 
a  punctui'e  by  the  sharp  end  of  a  fragment 
of  bone.    See  Arteries,  Rupture  of. 

In  some  cases  of  ruptured  axiUary  artery 
the  blood  is  poured  out  very  rapidly  into 
the  subcutaneous  soft  parts  of  the  axilla 
and  chest  and  back,  and  the  patient  dies 
within  an  hour;  in  other  cases  a  well- 
marked  traumatic  aneurism  is  developed 
within  a  few  hours  or  days  after  Ahe  injury ; 
and  in  others,  again,  the  swelling  is  formed 
•very  gradually,  and  is  not  observed  until 
after  a  considerable  interval. 

The  prognosis  in  cases  of  this  injury 
is  most  unfavourable,  especially  when  the 
dislocation  has  been  of  long  standing  and 
the  patient  is  advanced  in  years.  Accord- 
ing to  Korte,  who  has  studied  this  subject 
very  carefully,  in  cases  of  small  tumour  not 
presenting  the  characteristic  signs  of  an 
aneurism,  the  most  suitable  treatment  is 
complete  rest  of  the  limb,  with  pressure 
over  the  axilla,  the  patient  being  carefully 
watched.  In  cases  of  rapidly-developed  and 
undoubted  aneurismal  swelling,  antiseptic 
ligature  of  the  subclavian  artery  would  offer 
the  best,  but  a  shght,  chance  of  success. 
If  the  tumour  have  existed  for  some  time, 
and  its  pulsation  is  not  arrested  by  pressm-e 
on  the  subclavian  artery,  the  only  possible 
operative  treatment  would  be  incision. of 
the  tumour  and  double  ligatm-e  of  the 
wounded  artery.        Edward  Bellamy. 

AXILLARY  ARTERY,  the,  extends 
from  the  outer  border  of  the  first  rib, 
j  whence  it  passes  with  a  gentle  curve  across 
the  upper  part  of  the  axilla,  to  end  at  the 
lower  border  of  the  teres  major  muscle. 
The  artery  is  divided  into  three  stages  by 
the  pectoralis  minor. 

1.  The  stage  above  the  pectoralis  minor, 
or  first  stage,  passes  fi-om  the  first  rib  to 
the  upper  border  of  this  muscle.  In  front 
are  : — the  skin,  superficial  fascia,  platysma, 
and  descending  branches  of  the  superficial 
cervical  plexus,  deep  fascia ;  the  pectoraUs 
major,  beneath  which  is  a  triangle — the 
clavi-pectoral — overspread  by  the  clavi -pec- 
toral or  costo-coracoid  fascia.  Through  the 
fascia  pass  the  acromio- thoracic  artery,  the 
cephahc  vein,  and  the  external  anterior 
thoracic  nerve.  On  a  plane  anterior  to 
and  below  the  artery  is  the  subclavian 
vein ;  behind  and  above,  the  cords  of  the 
brachial  plexus;  internally,  the  serratus 
magnus. 

Ligation. — Three  methods  of  incision 
are  in  vogue.    1.  A  semilunar  from  near 
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the  sternal  to  near  the  acromial  end  of  the 
clavicle.  2;  A  straight  incision  along  the 
clavicle  with  similar  limits,  to  which  a 
second  vertical  incision  is  added,  separat- 
ing the  deltoid  from  the  pectoraUs  major. 
3.  A  vertical  incision  alone,  separating  the 
two  last-mentioned  muscles.  The  first- 
mentioned  incision,  commencing  just  he- 
low  and  external  to  the  sternal  end  of  the 
clavicle,  is  made  by  a  sweeping  cut  down- 
wards, ending  at  the  anterior  border  of  the 
deltoid.  The  coverings  mentioned  above 
are  cut  through,  severing  the  pectoralis 
major  from  the  clavicle.  Feel  for  the  edge 
of  the  pectoralis  minor  when  the  shoulder 
is  pressed  backwards,  and  pushing  the  finger 
still  further  backwards,  recognise  the  pul- 
sations of  the  axillary  artery.  Push  the 
shoulder  forwards,  clear  the  artery  of  cellu- 
lar tissue,  and  avoiding  the  vein  in  front 
and  the  cords  of  the  plexus  behind,  j)ass  the 
needle  from  before  backwards,  and  obhquely 
from  within  outwards. 

2.  The  second  stage  of  the  artery,  that 
beneath  the  pectoralis  minor,  has  this 
muscle  in  front ;  the  vein  internally  and 
below ;  the  cords  of  the  plexus  begin  to  siu:- 
round  the  artery,  but  are  stUl  placed  for 
the  most  part  behind. 

Ligation  at  this  stage  is  performed  by 
cutting,  in  the  line  of  the  artery,  through 
everything  tiU  the  artery  is  reached. 

3.  The  third  stage,  or  that  beyond  the 
pectoralis  minor,  ends  at  the  lower  border 
of  the  teres  major  muscle,  i.e.  some  dis- 
tance down  the  humeral  shaft.  In  front 
are  the  cutaneous  structures,  and  the  pec- 
toralis major  for  a  short  distance  above; 
behind  it  rests  on  the  subscapularis,  latis- 
simus  dorsi,  and  teres  major;  internally 
and  below  is  the  vein.  The  cords  of  the 
brachial  plexus  are  named  outer,  inner, 
and  posterior,  according  to  their  relations 
to  the  artery ;  the  median  nerve  lies  in 
front. 

Ligation. — Place  the  hmb  in  the  posi- 
tion of  abduction,  and  rotate  it  outwards. 
The  artery  is  found  at  the  junction  of  the 
anterior  and  middle  thirds  of  the  axilla  from 
before  backwards,  just  under  cover  of  the 
bulge  of  the  coraco-brachialis.  Make  an 
incision  along  this  line  for  three  inches, 
cutting  skin  only;  raise  and  divide  the 
deep  fascia  upon  a  dii-ector.  Pull  the  axil- 
lary vein  backwards,  when  the  nerves  asso- 
ciated with  the  front  and  inner  side  of  the 
artery  appear.  Draw  the  median  nerve 
forwards,  the  internal  cutaneous  and  ulnar 
nerves  backwards,  expose  the  artery,  and 
pass  the  needle  from  behind  forward. 

James  Cantltt:. 


AXILLARY  ARTERY,  Aneurism  of 
the. — Anetn-ism  of  the  axillary  artery  is  pro- 
bably met  with  more  frequently  than  that 
of  any  other  large  artery  save  the  pophteal, 
but,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  is  due  more  to 
injury  than  to  arterial  disease.  The  tables 
that  have  been  formed  of  recorded  cases  of 
this  affection  all  include  a  munber  of  in- 
stances of  traumatic  axillary  aneurism  from 
wound,  laceration,  or  ruptm-e,  and  of  aneu- 
rism foUowing  a  blow  on  the  shoulder.  As 
might  be  concluded  from  these  facts,  axil- 
lary aneiuism  occurs  much  more  fi-equently 
in  males  than  in  femalqs  (12  to  1),  and 
is  more  often  met  with  on  the  right  than 
on  the  left  side.  In  fifteen  cases  collected 
by  Mr.  E.  W.  Parker,  of  spontaneous  ex- 
ternal anem-ism  in  persons  under  the  age  of 
twenty,  one  only  is  included  in  which  the 
axillary  artery  was  afi^ected. 

There  are  certain  special  points  to  be 
noted  vdth  regard  to  the  signs  and  symp- 
toms of  a  typical  axillary  aneurism.  In 
the  first  place,  the  swelling,  as  a  rule,  in- 
creases very  rapidly.  To  the  expansion  of 
an  anem'ismal  to  that  of  a  rapidly 

growing  tumour,  but  little  resistance  is 
offered  by  the  lax  cellular  tissue  of  the 
axillary  space,  and,  in  the  course  of  six 
weeks  or  two  months,  a  large  and  very 
apparent  pulsating  tumour  may  be  de- 
veloped. The  tumour  springs  most  fre- 
quently from  the  lower  part  of  the  artery, 
and  projects  directly  downwards  between 
the  folds  of  the  cavity.  In  cases  where  it 
arises  from  a  higher  part  of  the  artery,  it 
has  a  tendency  to  project  upwards  towards 
the  clavicle,  and  occasionally  even  into  the 
posterior  triangle  of  the  neck.  The  eleva- 
tion of  the  shoulder  so  often  observed  in 
cases  of  large  anemism  in  the  axilla  is 
due,  partly  to  pressmre  of  the  sac  on  the 
lower  surface  of  the  clavicle,  and  partly  to 
constant  voluntary  efforts  made  by  the 
patient  to  reheve  compression  of  the  cords 
of  the  brachial  plexus.  The  sac  of  a  large 
axillary  anexu'ism  may  cause  serious  lesions 
both  to  the  walls  and  contents  of  the  ca\aty, 
and  much  disturbance  in  the  blood-supply 
and  innervation  of  the  upper  limb.  The 
clavicle,  or  the  first  two  or  thi-ee  ribs,  may 
be  eroded,  and  the  sac,  Bockel  states,  may 
project  into  the  thoracic  ca'N'ity  or  open 
into  the  shoulder -joint.  The  pressm'e  of 
the  sac  on  the  nerves,  as  in  cases  of  large 
solid  tiunom-s,  causes  nirmbness  of  the 
upper  extremity  and  severe  nem-algic  pains. 
Owing  to  obstruction  of  the  circulation 
through  the  axiUary  veui,  tlie  whole  limb 
becomes  congested,  oedematous,  and  cold. 
The  disturbance  in  the  flow  of  blood  through 
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the  artery  may  cause  considerable  dimmti- 
tion,  or  even  complete  aii-est,  of  the  radial 
pulse,  and  some  loss  of  muscular  power. 

The  diagnosis  of  true  axillary  aneurism 
is  not  usually  attended  with  any  difficulty. 
Several  instances  have  been  recorded  La 
which  expoiienced  sm'geons  diagnosed  the 
swelUng  as  an  abscess,  but  in  these  the 
affection  consisted  in  a  large  diffused  aneu- 
rism of  traimiatio  origin.  The  conditions 
most  likely  to  be  confounded  with  circum- 
scribed anem-ism  in  the  region  of  the 
axilla  are  those  of  a  large  and  soft  malig- 
nant gi'o^iih,  and  of  osteo-aneurism  of  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  humerus.  In  the 
former  instance  the  clinical  history  and 
general  condition  of  the  patient  with  regard 
to  cachexia  and  rapid  emaciation,  and  in 
the  latter  instance  the  starting-point  and 
situation  of  the  growth,  will  probably  serve 
to  render  the  diagnosis  clear. 

The  treatment  of  axillary  aneurisms, 
which  up  to  1860  had  consisted  almost 
invariably  in  the  apphcation  of  a  hgatui'e 
to  the  thu'd  part  of  the  subclavian  artery, 
has  since  been  much  modified  in  accord- 
ance with  more  recent  views  as  to  the 
risks  of  the  Hunterian  operation  when 
appKed  to  this  affection,  the  condition  of 
the  artery  at  the  seat  of  aneurism,  and 
the  advantages  of  digital  compression.  In 
1860,  Mr.  Syme  advocated  a  return  to  the 
old  method  of  treating  axillary  anem-ism 
by  incising  the  sac  and  applying  a  double 
hgature  to  the  affected  artery.  The  risks 
of  ligature  of  the  subclavian  artery  must 
always  be  great  in  consequence  of  the  prox- 
imity of  the  sac  and  the  free  collateral 


circulation  ;  and  the  old  operation,  even  in 
the  hands  of  the  most  experienced  surgeon, 
must  be  regarded  as  a  very  heroic  and 
hazardous  proceeding.  Save  when  contra- 
indicated  by  large  size  and  rapid  expansion 
of  the  sac,  and  by  extreme  elevation  of  the 
clavicle,  digital  compression  should  always 
be  tried  in  cases  of  circumscribed  aneurism 
of  the  axillary  artery.  This  method  has 
been  strongly  advocated  by  Mr.  Holmes, 
who  is  of  opinion  '  that  there  are  a  great 
number  of  axillary  aneurisms,  both  trau- 
matic and  spontaneous,  which  are  amenable 
to  gradual,  intermitting  pressure,  when  care- 
fully apphed  to  the  artery  above  the  tumom*, 
and  that  in  cases  where  this  is  not  possible, 
from  the  pain  which  the  patient  experiences 
on  pressure,  the  application  of  rapid  total 
compression,  under  anaesthesia,  may  effect 
a  cure.'  If  compression  shotdd  fail,  the 
surgeon  may  then  have  recoiurse  to  ligatm-e 
of  the  subclavian,  or,  in  the  presence  of  any 
insuperable  diffictdties  in  the  performance 
of  this  operation,  to  the  old  method  as 
advocated '  by  Sjmae  ;  or,  if  the  aneiirism 
be  of  considerable  extent,  to  removal  of  the 
upper  extremity  at  or  near  the  shoulder- 
joint.  In  instances  of  rupfroi'ed  artery  and 
large  diffuse  traumatic  aneurism,  it  will  be 
found  necessary  to  expose  the  vessel  and  to 
secure  it  by  ligattires  above  and  below  the 
seat  of  injury.  Edwaed  Bellamy. 

AXILLARY  ARTERY,  Wounds  of 
the.    See  Axilla. 

AXIS,  Fracture  and  Dislocation  of 
the.    See  Back  and  Spine,  Injuries  of  the. 
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BACILLUS.  —  A  rod-shaped  foi-m  of 
micro-organism,  belonging  to  the  class  of 
Schizomycetes  (q.v.)  and  forming  the  genus 
Desmobacteria  of  Cohn. 

Most  forms  are  several  times  longer  than 
their  breadth,  and  the  protoplasm  is  usually 
continuous  within  the  cellulose  sheath ;  in 
a  few  it  is  occasionally  interrupted.  The 
bacilli  possess  all  the  characters  common 
to  the  Schizomycetes,  but  reproduction 
is  brought  about  not  only  by  simple  longi- 
tudinal extension,  followed  by  fission,  but 
also  by  spore -formation.  By  fission,  one 
rod  has  been  found  to  double  itself  in  twenty 
minutes  at  35°  C.  In  reproduction  by  spore- 
formation,  the  rod  usually  extends  mto  a 


long  filament  (leptothrix),m.ihQ  protoplasm 
of  which  there  appear  at  intervals  bright 
spots,  which  soon  develop  into  (oval)  spores. 
By  the  ruptm-e  of  the  filament  these  are 
liberated,  and  develop  into  rods  by  an  ex- 
tension at  one  point  of  their  protoplasmic 
body  pushing  outwards  the  hyaline  covering 
or  sheath.  Many  bacilli,  however,  do  not 
form  leptothrix  threads,  and  spores  appear 
in  the  protoplasm  of  the  adult  rod,  the 
sheath  of  which  bmrsts,  and  the  spore  is 
freed.  The  presence  of  oxygen  appears  to 
be  necessary  to  spore-formation. 

(l)_The  Sapeio  bacilli,  of  special  sur- 
gical interest  as  occurring  in  putrefying 
fluids,  are : — 
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B.  suhtiUs,  found  in  putrid  hay  infasions 
and  grows  readily  in  animal  fluids,  e.g. 
sox-um,  &c. 

B.  ulna.  A  much  larger  form,  being  more 
than  twice  as  thick,  found  in  putrefying 
animal  tissues. 

B.  sapricus.  A  non-motile  form  found 
shortly  after  death  ia  human  blood-vessels 
(Klebs  and  Bond). 

B.  hutyricus,  foimd  in  fluids  in  which 
butyric  fermentation  is  going  on. 

(2)  The  Pathogenic  baciUi  are  of  the 
greatest  importance,  as  several  diseases  have 
been  clearly  proved  to  be  due  to  their  my- 
cotic action. 

B.  septiccBTmce.  (a)  Of  mice,  Koch.  An 
exceedingly  small  organism  found  in  iiutrid 
fluids.  (Edema  is  produced  at  seat  of  in- 
oculation, the  spleen  is  swollen,  and  the  rods 
are  mostly  foimd  in  the  leucocytes,  (b)  Of 
man,  Klein.  Also  small  organism,  but  larger 
than  (a),  figured  by  Klein,  as  found  in  lymph 
glands. 

B.  cmthracis.  This  organism  forms  the 
poisonous  element  in  splenic  fever  in  ani- 
mals, and  malignant  pustule  (q.v.)  and  wool- 
sorter's  disease  inman.  It  is  found  through- 
out the  blood  cramming  the  small  vessels, 
causing  inflammatory  changes  in  the  re- 
spiratory passages  and  lungs,  swelling  of 
the  spleen  (sometimes),  and  occasionally 
intestinal  lesions. 

B.  anthracis  symptomatici.  The  '  quar- 
ter evil '  of  animals,  in  which  a  hsemor- 
rhagic  oedema  is  produced  at  the  seat  of 
inoculation  and  consequent  death  from 
sapraemia  (q.v.).  The  effects  are  propor- 
tional to  the  number  of  bacilh  injected. 

B.  of  maligncmt  oedema  (Koch),  found  in 
putrid  fluids  (?  a  form  of  B.  sapricu?)  &c. 
Causes  gangrenous  oedema,  with  swelling  of 
spleen  and  parenchymatous  organs,  together 
with  petechise  in  and  inflammation  of  serous 
membranes.  The  writer  has  twice  seen 
similar  organisms  in  traumatic  gangrene, 
with  similar  post-mortem  appearances. 

B.  tuberculosis,  (a)  Of  man  (Koch).  A 
small  organism,  the  protoplasm  of  which  often 
has  a  beaded  appearance.  Foimd  in  the 
giant  cells  and  caseous  masses  of  tubercular 
lesions  throughout  the  body;  and  when 
cultivated,  inoculations  produce  a  similar 
disease.  The  presence  of  the  bacilli  in 
sputimi  affords  a  valuable  aid  to  the 
diagnosis  of  fatal  phthisis,  (b)  Of  animals. 
A  similar  though  smaller  bacillus  is 
foimd  in  tubercular  lesions  of  animals, 
the  same  being  macroscopicaUy  different 
from  the  disease  in  man.  It  is  doubtfiil 
at  present  if  this  form  is  communicable  to 
man. 


B.  leprce  (Hansen).  A  small  bacillus 
presenting  the  same  behaviour  to  reagents 
as  the  B.  tuberculosis ;  is  found  in  enormous 
quantities  in  the  corpuscles  forming  the  le- 
prosy nodules  and  thickenings  of  connective 
tissues. 

B.  eqvmvicB.  A  small  bacillus  foimd  in 
the  nodiiles,  &c..  of  glanders  both  in  man 
and  animals. 

B.noma  (Lingard  &  Batt).  In  spreading 
ulcerative  stomatitis,  bacilli  have  been  found 
at  the  margin  of  the  disease.  Death  ap- 
pears to  follow  from  sapraemia,  prodiiced  by 
swallowing  the  putrid  discharge,  since  the 
writer  has  found  a  progressive  anaemia,  &c., 
in  a  case  of  this  disease. 

B.  of  swine  plague  (Klein).  In  swine- 
plague,  the  organs  throughout  the  body 
contain  baciUi  closely  resembling  B.  sub- 
tilis.  The  lesions  produced  are  swelling  of 
the  spleen,  pneumonia,  necrosis  of  Email 
patches  in  the  liver,  &c. 

B.  maloA-icB.  Organism  foimd  in  blood 
of  malarious  patients,  which  inoculated  into 
rabbits  produced  a  fever  said  to  resemble 
malaria  (?). 

B.  of  cJioleraic  diarrhoea  firom  putrid 
meat  (Klein),  An  organism  found  in  two 
important  epidemics  of  diarrhoea,  fatal  in 
five  cases.  The  organisms  were  rounded 
at  ends,  and  '003 — 009mm.  in  length.  In- 
oculation on  animals  produced  similar  fatal 
disease. 

B.  of  lupus.  In  lupus  corpuscles,  &c., 
is  foimd  a  small  bacillus,  the  relation  of 
which  to  syphilis  and  tubercle  remains  un- 
known. 

B.  typhoidus.  A  short  thick  organism 
found  in  the  lymph-glands  and  spleen,  in 
cases  of  typhoid  fever.  It  is  of  doubtful 
importance. 

For  B.  cJioleres,  see  Vibrio. 

ViCTOE  HORSLEY. 

BACK  AND  SPINE,  Injuries  of 
the. — Here,  as  elsewhere,  injuries  may  be 
met  with  ranging  from  the  most  trifling 
to  the  most  severe.  But  there  is  perhaps 
no  class  of  cases  in  which  eai'ly  diagnosis 
is  more  often  diflicult,  or  prognosis  uncer- 
tain, from  the  fact  that  the  slighter  degrees 
of  injmy  to  the  spinal  cord  or  the  offshoots 
fi'om  it,  may  at  first  give  rise  to  no  symp- 
toms, and  may  lead  to  a  sense  of  security 
as  to  the  futm*e  which  a  more  certain  pa- 
thological knowledge  would  have  proved 
to  be  unwarranted.  But  although  the 
graver  injmies  of  the  spinal  column,  its 
fractures  and  dislocations,  are  usually 
fatal,  or  cause  lifelong  incapacity  fi-om  simul- 
taneous damage  to  the  spinal  cord,  there 
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nevertheless  are  not  a  few  instances  where 
recovery  has  talcen  place,  or  life  been  pro- 
longed in  comparative  comfort,  even  after 
spinal  injmies  of  apparently  the  most  hope- 
less kind.  The  greater  boldness  in  treat- 
ment which  has  followed  a  more  extended 
pathological  knowledge  has  shown  us  that 
the  once  hopeless  view  entertained  of  all 
fracture-dislocations  of  the  spine  is  not 
altogether  warranted.  Not  a  few  cases  are 
now  on  record  in  which  the  reduction  of  a 
displacement  or  dislocation  of  the  spine  has 
led  to  a  speedy  subsidence  of  the  symptoms 
which  were  due  to  pressure  on  the  cord, 
and  whose  continuance  was  an  exceeding 
danger  to  life,  with  the  fortunate  result  of 
bringing  about  recovery,  or  at  any  rate  of 
delaying  the  fatal  end. 

Sprains  and  Wrenches  compose  by  far 
the  largest  proportion  of  the  injuiies  to 
which  the  spine  is  exposed ;  and  giving  rise, 
as  they  often  do,  to  severe  and  extensive 
pain,  as  a  prominent  symptom,  they  are 
liable  to  cause  much  hesitation  and  diffi- 
culty in  diagnosis,  and  thereby  lead  to  treat- 
ment unsuitable  perhaps  for  their  relief 
and  cwce.  The  cervical  and  cervico-dorsal 
regions,  where  movement  is  free  and  ex- 
tensive, and  in  not  much  less  degi'ee  the 
lumbo-dorsal  region  of  the  column,  provide 
the  most  numerous  instances  of  simple 
sprain,  although  no  part  of  the  spine  cem 
be  said  to  be  exempt  therefrom,  and  now 
and  then  cases  are  met  with  where  the 
whole  vertebral  column  has  been  subjected 
to  a  severe  wrench.  Amongst  the  many 
causes  of  this  injury,  the  commonest  perhaps 
are  the  lifting  of  heavy  weights,  or  the  sud- 
den and  inordinate  bending  of  the  spine  from 
indirect  violence,  whereby  some  fibres  of 
muscle  or  ligament  are  stretched  or  strained, 
or  it  may  be  ruptm-ed,  either  in  voluntary 
efforts  to  straighten  the  column,  or  when 
unconsciously  it  is  being  held  rigid  and 
secure  against  the  violence  to  which  it  is 
being  subjected.  Be  the  precise  cause, 
however,  what  it  may,  the  patient  feels 
that  he  has  ricked  or  twisted  some  part  of 
his  spine,  and  the  local  symptoms  are 
usually  such  as  are  met  with  after  a  hke 
injury  in  the  neighbourhood  of  any  mobile 
part  or  joint,  and  consist  in  local  pain  and 
local  tenderness,  stiffiiess  and  rigidity,  and 
inabiUty  to  move  without  suffering,  and  in 
the  severer  cases  some  undoubted  swelling, 
either  from  extravasated  blood  or  simple 
serous  effusion. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
such  are  the  smaUness  and  depth  of  many 
of  the  muscles  and  ligaments,  that  visible 
signs  of  injury  are  often  absent,  and  we 


have  to  rely  on  the  s3miptoms  alone,  their 
mode  of  onset,  and  the  history  of  the  injury. 
The  local  pain  may  come  on  almost  iname- 
diately  after  the  accident,  and  it  is  often 
extremely  severe — a  common  experience 
after  injury  of  muscular  and  ligamentous 
fibres ;  and  this  severity  of  the  pain  it  is 
which  too  often  leads  to  an  erroneous  be- 
lief in  the  existence  of  injury  of  deeper  and 
more  important  structures.  And  when  to 
this  are  added  unwonted  rigidity  of  the 
spine  and  inability  to  move  without  much 
pain,  then  the  suspicion  seems  strengthened 
that  the  spinal  cord  or  its  coverings  have 
not  escaped  injury.  The  suspicion  is  too 
likely  to  grow  into  belief,  which,  unfortu- 
nately, may  lead  to  unsuitable  or  even 
harmful  treatment,  if  the  severity  of  pain 
on  movement  is  such  that  the  patient  feels 
the  greatest  dread  in  moving  at  aU,  or  if 
his  attitude  be  so  constrained  and  his  gait 
so  hindered  that  he  presents  a  condition 
of  pseudo-paralysis.  Or  again,  in  cases  of 
severe  lumbar  sprain,  the  muscles  and  liga- 
ments may  have  been  so  placed  hors  de 
combat  as  to  lead  to  great  difficulty  in 
micturition  and  defecation,  results  which 
are  by  no  means  uncommon  in  lumbago, 
whether  due  to  cold  or  injury,  and  which 
indicate  how  largely  the  ease  and  perfec- 
tion of  these  acts  depend  upon  the  func- 
tional integrity  of  the  muscles  which  support 
the  spine.  The  combination  of  symptoms 
may  suggest  very  grave  inferences,  though 
happily  experience  tells  us  that  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  they  indicate  nothing 
more  serious  than  muscular  or  ligamentous 
strain — an  injury  painful  enough  in  itself, 
but  rarely  warranting  a  dread  of  fatm'e 
mischief,  which  may  add  to  the  patient's 
anxiety  and  thus  retard  his  convalescence. 

Far  better,  however,  to  draw  an  un- 
warranted inference  from  the  symptoms 
than  to  fail  to  recognise  the  presence 
of  injury  to  more  important  parts,  for 
it  cannot  be  forgotten  that  some  of  the 
ligamentous  structures  of  the  column  are 
in  close  proximity  to  the  spinal  canal  and 
the  blood-vessels  within  it.  Laceration  of 
the  posterior  common  ligament,  for  instance, 
cannot  occiu:  without  risk  of  injury  to  the 
spinal  membranes — not  immediately,  per- 
haps, by  implication  of  them  in  the  same 
lesion,  but  by  extension  of  inflammation 
from  the  injured  part,  if  sufficient  rest 
has  not  been  allowed  for  perfect  recovery. 
So  also  the  ligamenta  subflava  are  in 
direct  relation  with  the  meningo-rachidian 
veins,  and  severe  laceration  of  the  one  may 
be  associated  with  rupture  of  the  other. 
Hpemorrhage  may  thus  arise  within  iho 
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spinal  canal,  not  of  itself  i^eriiaps  sufficient 
to  cause  appreciable  symptonas,  but  yet 
enoiigh  to  be  the  starting-point  of  inflam- 
mation about  the  membranes  and,  it  may 
be,  of  ultimate  degeneration  of  the  spinal 
cord.  Herein  Hes  the  danger  of  any  form 
of  accident  whereby  the  spinal  column  has 
been  inordinately  bent,  that  some  one  or 
more  of  the  structures  which  are  con- 
tiguous to  internal  parts  may  have  been 
hxvrt,  and  there  are  no  special  signs  or 
symptoms  at  hand  to  show  that  such  has 
been  the  case. 

Perfect  rest  is  at  first  essential,  not  only 
to  permit  subsidence  of  swelling,  whether 
superficial  or  deep,  visible  or  out  of  sight, 
and  to  allow  of  repair  of  the  injm-ed  muscu- 
lar or  Hgamentous  fibres,  but  also,  and  of 
even  more  importance,  to  avoid  the  risks 
of  inflammation  which  want  of  quiet  may 
engender  in  and  about  the  injured  parts. 
The  length  of  time  during  which  absolute 
rest  is  necessary  must  depend  upon  the 
extent  of  the  injury  and  the  mode  of  the 
accident,  but  better  too  much  rest  at  first 
than  too  little.  As  the  pain  on  movement 
lessens,  so  we  have  an  indication  that 
movement  is  less  undesu-able  than  before. 
The  continued  appKcation  of  warmth  is 
most  comforting  to  the  patient,  and  nothing 
is  so  beneficial  perhaps  as  a  large  linseed 
poultice  in  which  he  may  lie.  For  internal 
medicinal  treatment  there  is  usually  no  call, 
unless  the  patient  be  the  subject  of  rheu- 
matism or  'rheumatic  gout,' when,  as  is  well 
recognised,  any  muscular  or  ligamentous 
pain  is  likely  to  be  severe  and  troublesome, 
and  therefore,  it  may  be,  to  demand  the 
administration  of  aUtalis,  of  iodide  of  potas- 
pinm,  of  saUcylate  of  soda,  or  quinine.  Con- 
stipation must  be  relieved  by  occasional 
aperients,  or  better  by  simple  enemata,  and 
difficulty  in  micturition  had  better  be  met 
by  the  careful  use  of  a  soft  catheter. 

Sufficient  rest  having  been  given,  the 
later  treatment  must  consist,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  larger  joints,  in  movement 
rather  than  in  fixation  and  enforced  rigidity 
of  the  affected  part.  This  is  fi-equently 
one  of  the  surgeon's  chief  difficulties,  for 
the  pain  on  movement  may  be  so  con- 
siderable, and  so  prone  to  return  for  some 
time  after  it  seemed  to  have  disappeared, 
that  the  patient  can  hardly  believe  that 
movement,  which  at  first  may  aggravate 
his  pain,  should  be  the  proper  treatment 
to  remove  both  pain  and  stiffness.  Move- 
ment and  the  application  of  heat  may 
be  combined,  while  the  patient  is  still  in 
bed,  by  the  old  remedy  of  ironing  the  back 
with  a  hot  iron,  a  means  of  treatment  very 


often  beneficial  firom  the  heat  compelling 
the  patient  to  shrink  and  move,  and  tlins 
calling  into  action  fibres  over  which  ho 
might  not  otherwise  be  able  to  exert  the 
influence  of  his  wiU.  The  rehef  is  often 
striking ;  as  we  see  after  the  manipulation 
of  a  joint  stiff  from  sprain,  the  passive 
movement  soon  becomes  active,  and  with 
the  disappearing  stiffness  the  local  pain 
and  tenderness  considerably  subside.  It  is 
in  these  cases  that  great  benefit  may  be 
derived  from  systematic  exercises  on  the 
Zander  method ;  and  the  daily  ai^pHcation 
of  the  continuous  or  interrupted  current  to 
the  affected  parts,  or,  better,  of  both  com- 
bined, may  sometimes  give  rehef  when  other 
means  have  failed.  It  is  essential  that  the 
current  be  strong,  and  that  it  be  brought  to 
bear  on  a  considerable  extent  of  surface  by 
the  use  of  large  flat  plates. 

In  cases  of  severe  contusion  or  sprain  of 
the  dorsi-lumbar  spine  we  sometimes  meet 
with  hsematuria,  the  result  of  structm-al 
injury  to  the  kidney.  By  itself  the  symp- 
tom is  not  serious,  unless  the  amount  of 
bleeding  be  very  large,  and  even  then  it  is 
amenable  to  treatment  by  the  administra- 
tion of  ergot  or  galUc  acid,  with  perfect 
rest.     The  bleeding  usually  siibsides  in 

'  course  of  time,  as  the  breach  in  the  kidney 
becomes  repaired,  and  there  is  no  evidence 
to  show  that  such  an  injury  is  liable  to  give 
origin  to  a  chronic  nephritis.  Lacerations 
of  the  kidney  by  themselves  are  not  com- 
monly fatal,  and  it  is  rare  to  have  an  oppor- 
timity  of  post-mortem  examination,  unless 
there  be  some  other  serious  lesion  which 
compKcates  the  case. 

Spinal  Injuries  of  Railway  Colli- 
sions.— ^What  has  been  absurdly  tenned 
the  '  railway  spine '  is  an  affection  of  the 

I  spinal  column  essentially  similar  in  all 
its  characteristics  to  the  injuries  already 

[  described.  It  is  a  common  experience  after 
railway  collisions  to  meet  ynth  many  cases 

{  where  there  is  complaint  of  pam  either 
about  the  spinal  column  itself  or  in  the 
muscular  structm-es  on  either  side  of  it ; 
and  the  combination  of  sjmiptoms  is  pre- 
cisely such  as  we  meet  with  after  other  and 
less  special  forms  of  accident.  _  The  only 
difference — if,  indeed,  difference  it  be— con- 
sists in  the  fact  that  many  diverse  parts 
of  the  spine  may  be  affected  at  tlie  same 
time.  Cervical,  dorsal,  lumbar,  and  sacral 
regions  may  each  and  aU  be  simultaneously 
wi'enched  or  sprained,  and  as  a  consequence 
there  may  be  ver^  severe  suffering  tlirough  - 
out  the  whole  spme  and  its  neighbourhood, 
causing  much  alarm  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  injury,  and  inducing  a  belief  that  some 
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Borious  lesion  has  been  inflicted  on  central 
Rtructm-es.  The  mode  of  accident  is  pre- 
cisely siich  as  would  bo  expected  to  give 
rise  to  spinal  wrench  or  sprain,  for  the 
victim  of  a  collision  is  thrown  backwards 
and  forwards  in  the  carriage,  and  dm'ing 
this  violence — against  which  ho  is  well-nigh 
powerless — the  muscles  and  ligaments  of 
the  spine,  as  of  other  parts,  are  '  set,'  or 
miconsciously  contracted,  in  order  to  render 
the  spinal  column  rigid ;  and  thus  it  happens 
that  the  brant  of  the  violence  falls  on  those 
stractures  whose  office  it  then  is  to  prevent 
undue  bending  of  the  spinal  column  and 
damage  to  the  important  organ  within. 
The  result  is  spinal  wrench  or  sprain,  giving 
i-ise  to  acute  pain  on  movement,  to  local 
tenderness,  to  great  stif&iess,  to  difficulty 
in  mictm'ition  and  defecation,  and  to  that 
sense  of  weakness  in  the  legs  which  is 
common  in  lumbago,  and  which  is  due  to 
the  muscular  and  ligamentous  structures  of 
the  spine  having  been  rendered  function- 
ally inert.  And,  in  the  very  severest  de- 
grees of  this  form  of  injury,  it  seems  probable 
that  there  is  sometimes  strain  or  stretching 
of  the  nerve-trunks  as  they  pass  outwards 
through  the  spine,  as  evidenced  by  tingling 
or  pain  in  their  peripheral  distributions. 

The  pain  may  come  on  almost  instantly 
after  the  accident,  or  it  may  be  delayed  for 
some  hours  or  days,  imtil,  by  some  par- 
ticular movement,  those  fibres  which  have 
been  injured  are  called  iato  action  and  their 
damage  is  thereby  revealed.  The  cases  may 
vary  in  every  degi-ee  of  severity,  from  sHght 
pain  lasting  only  for  a  few  days,  to  pain 
and  tenderness  and  stiffness  abiding  for 
many  months,  and  causing  long-continued 
incapacity.  Unfortunately  the  sufferers 
from  this  form  of  accident  have  to  contend 
against  influences  which  may  very  seriously 
retard  their  progress  towards  recovery.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  unusual  to  find  that  a 
spinal  sprain  is  the  sole  injury  received. 
The  circumstances  of  many  coUisions  are 
enough  co  prodiice  a  veiy  profound  effect 
upon  the  whole  nervous  system,  and  symp- 
toms may  in  consequence  be  developed 
indicative  of  very  considerable  functional 
disturbance  of  both  cerebral  and  spinal 
centres.  A  condition  of  nerve-exhaustion 
or  neurasthenia  is  induced  as  the  result  of 
severe  shock — in  the  judgment  of  the  wri  ter, 
of  shock  from  fright — which  manifests  itself 
in  various  ways,  and  complicates  the  verte- 
bral sprains  which  otherwise  would  seem 
of  less  importance,  and  be  no  loss  amenable 
to  treatment  than  sprains  inflicted  in  other 
accidents.  There  arise  derangements  of 
the  circulatory  and  vaso-motor  systems,  as 


shown  by  palpitation,  alternate  sensations 
of  heat  and  cold,  sweating,  diarrhea,  me- 
norrhagia,  and  polyuria ;  sleeplessness,  rest- 
lessness, nervousness,  loss  of  memory  or  in- 
abiUty  to  sustain  attention,  asthenopia,  loss 
of  control  over  the  emotions,  early  fatigue, 
whether  from  physical  or  mental  efforts — 
symptoms  all  indicative  of  some  changa 
wrought  on  the  nervous  centres,  cerebral, 
spinal,  and  sympathetic,  whereby  they  are 
rendered  functionally  incapable  of  the  same 
work  or  control  over  other  organs  as  before. 

Very  variable,  also,  in  degree  and  in  dura- 
tion, may  such  symptoms  be.  The  exhaus- 
tion may  be  slight  and  temporary,  or  may 
be  so  profound  as  to  place  life  in  peril,  and 
cases  are  not  tmknown  where  death  has 
occurred  from  simple  nervous  exhaustion, 
without  any  discoverable  pathological 
changes.  The  effect  is,  doubtless,  to  a 
lai'ge  extent,  dependent  on  the  nervous 
temperament  of  the  individual,  and  expe- 
rience shows  that  those  in  any  way  pre- 
disposed to  nervous  disorders,  who  inherit 
a  nervous  diathesis,  or  in  whose  families 
nerve-disease  is  common,  are  especially 
prone  to  suffer  from  such  symptoms  after 
railway  collision.  Eecovery,  however,  is  the 
usual  rule,  with  appropriate  treatment  and 
after  adequate  time,  every  effort  being  made 
to  secure  perfect  rest  of  body  and  mind, 
and  the  avoidance  of  everything  conducive  to 
mental  worry  and  anxiety.  And  this  other 
circumstance  may  have  a  potent  influence 
in  delaying  convalescence — that  the  sufferer 
receives  compensation  in  money  for  the  in- 
jiu-y  sustained.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter 
at  length  into  this  matter  here ;  suffice  it 
that  the  hope  of  compensation  is  abundantly 
proved  by  experience  to  interfere  very 
seriously  with  recovery.  "While  in  some 
cases  it  acts,  doubtless,  as  a  temptation  to 
gross  exaggeration  and  imposture,  especially 
where  the  injury  has  been  slight ;  in  other 
and  more  nmnerous  instances  it  merely 
acts  as  a  hindrance  to  recovery,  by  prevent- 
ing the  requisite  voluntary  effort  being  made 
to  throw  off  the  invalid  state.  For  the  suf- 
ferer knows  that,  as  long  as  compensation 
is  to  be  had  for  his  incapacity,  there  is  no 
occasion  for  him  to  do  the  best  he  can  to 
earn  his  own  living  by  resuming  his  daily 
work. 

In  not  a  few  instances,  also,  there  is 
a  nervous,  but  really  honest,  dread  lest 
some  mistake  be  made  in  the  settlement  of 
a  rightful  claim,  quite  apart  from  the  worry 
that  is  necessarily  incidental  to  legal  pro- 
ceedings. And  thus  the  want  of  occupation, 
the  invalid  life  of  comparative  comfort  at 
another's  expense,  the  ■uncertainty  and  tm- 
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settlement  of  mind  when  a  man  is  waiting 
to  see  how  his  case  may  tm^  out,  make 
him  alive  to  every  morbid  sensation  that 
may  arise,  and  foster  a  state  of  chronic  in- 
validism which  is  the  result  of  his  present 
mode  of  life  rather  than  of  any  injuries 
received.  On  the  one  hand,  the  want  of 
movement  and  exercise  perpetuates  the  pain 
and  rigidity  of  his  spine ;  and  the  general 
circumstances  of  his  state,  upon  the  other, 
tend  largely  to  keep  up  those  symptoms 
which  are  cerebral  rather  than  spinal,  and 
the  best  hope  of  recovery  from  which  de- 
pends, most  surely,  on  the  return  to  a  natural 
mode  of  Hfe.  Hence  the  phenomenon  is 
not  uncommon  of  the  very  rapid  recovery 
of  patients  after  compensation  has  been  re- 
ceived, not  because  they  have  been  wanting 
in  bona  fides,  but  simply  because  the  chief 
obstacle  to  recovery  has  been  removed. 

The  line  of  treatment  to  be  followed 
in  spinal  wrenches  and  sprains  has  been 
already  indicated,  and  for  the  general  con- 
dition of  neurasthenia  we  must  be  guided 
by  the  grand  principle  to  secure  adequate 
rest  for  the  organs  which  have  been  dis- 
turbed, and  especially  for  the  brain.  On  all 
persons  who  have  been  shaken  in  a  rail- 
way collision  the  advisabihty  of  complete 
abstinence  from  bodily  and  mental  fatigue, 
for  a  time  proportionate  to  the  injm-ies 
received,  should  be  enjoined.  Here,  a 
few  days  may  suffice  to  bring  about 
perfect  recovery ;  there,  a  much  longer 
period  may  be  necessary;  but  of  this 
there  can  be  no  question,  that  any  en- 
deavour to  walk  off  the  effects  of  the 
accident,  or  to  work  in  spite  of  the  brain- 
exhaustion  so  early  felt,  will  only  prolong 
the  illness,  and  may  bring  forth  symptoms 
which  otherwise  would  never  have  ap- 
peared. No  medicinal  treatment  is  of  any 
special  avail.  Eest  must  be  secured  at 
night  by  one  of  the  narcotics,  if  need  be, 
in  ordinary  use ;  and  the  writer  would  say 
a  word  in  favour  of  opium,  too  much  neg- 
lected nowadays  in  the  treatment  of  the 
sleeplessness  and  exhaustion  which  are  so 
often  seen  together.  A  note  of  warning 
cannot  be  withheld  against  the  frequent 
administration  of  bromide  of  potassium  in 
these  cases  of  neurasthenia.  An  adnair- 
able  remedy  for  secm-ing  sleep  at  night, 
either  alone  or  combined  with  chloral  or 
cannabis  indica,  it  is  wholly  unsuitable  as 
a  sedative  to  compose  '  the  nerves,'  whose 
agitation  is  rather  an  evidence  of  exhaustion 
and  loss  of  control  than  of  superabimdant 
energy  from  central  irritation.  Given  in  large 
and  repeated  doses  throughout  the  day,  bro- 
mide of  potassium  is  fraught  with  the  gravest 


evil,  for  it  merely  acts  as  a  powerful  de- 
pressant, and  keeps  up  the  very  condition 
of  nervous  exhaustion  which  we  are  anxious 
to  remove.  Cases,  not  a  few  in  number, 
have  come  imder  the  observation  of  the 
writer,  where  to  the  symptoms  of  neuras- 
thenia from  railway  shock  have  been  added 
those  of  bromism  from  poisoning  with  this 
drug,  and  where  improvement  has  begim 
the  moment  it  has  been  withdrawn. 

Intraspinal  Hemorrhage.  —  Some  of 
the  spinal  ligaments  are  closely  contiguous 
to  vessels  in  the  spinal  canal,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  severest  degrees  of  bend  or 
sprain,  we  may  have  laceration,  not  only  of 
muscular  and  Ugamentous  fibres  external  to 
the  spinal  canal,  but  of  vessels  also  which 
lie  within  it.  Hsemon-hage  may  thus  arise, 
and  blood  be  pom-ed  out  within  the  spinal 
canal,  and,  if  sufficient  in  quantity,  may 
give  rise  to  definite  symptoms.  These, 
however,  are  rarely  the  symptoms  of  loss 
of  blood,  but  are  rather  due  to  the  pressure 
of  the  effused  blood  upon  the  cord  itself,  or 
on  the  nerves  coming  off  from  it.  Impaired 
innervation  of  the  parts  below  the  seat  of 
lesion  is  foimd,  amounting  either  to  total 
paraplegia,  or  to  some  less  serious  impair- 
ment of  motion  and  sensation.  •  The  diffi- 
culty of  diagnosis  in  these  cases  is  often 
extreme,  for  the  surgeon  has  to  decide  be- 
tween the  existence  of  grave  cord-lesion,  and 
simple  pressure  on  the  cord  from  extrava- 
sated  fluid. 

The  history  of  the  accident,  and  the 
progress  of  the  symptoms,  often  provide  the 
only  clue  ;  and  as,  after  injuries  to  the  head, 
gradually  deepening  coma  is  often  the  chief 
symptom  of  haemorrhage  within  the  skull, 
so  the  early  advent  of  a  paralysis  which 
steadily  increases  until  complete,  or  almost 
complete,  paraplegia  has  been  reached,  after 
some  accident  likely  to  causq  severe  spinal 
wrench  or  sprain,  may  help  to  exclude  the 
existence  of  any  gi-aver  injm-y  than  haemor- 
rhage. And  this  sequence  is  of  especial 
value  where  the  symptoms  have  not  fol- 
lowed instantaneously  upon  the  accident, 
as  is  the  usual  result  of  simultaneous  crush 
of  the  cord  in  fracture-dislocations.  The 
blood  may  be  poured  out  between  the  dura 
mater  and  the  bone,  or  withm  the  sheath 
of  the  dura  mater  itself,  but  the  symptoms 
give  no  evidence  of  the  exact  site  of  the 
blood,  and  depend  whoUy  upon  the  quantity 
effused. 

Treatment  must  be  directed  to  lessen 
the  haemorrhage,  and  so  to  limit  the  pos- 
sible damage  to  nervous  structm-es,  for  any 
continued  pressm-e  iipon  the  cord  must  not 
only  interfere  with  its  functional  utility, 
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but  may  also  lead  to  pathological  changes 
in  the  cord  itself.  Absolute  rest,  the  appli- 
cation of  ice  to  the  spine  while  the  patient 
lies  upon  his  face,  and  the  administration  of 
ergot,  ai-e  possibly  the  best  means  for  staying 
the  bleedijig,  though,  unhappily,  its  tendency 
is  to  increase,  on  accomit  of  the  laxity  of  the 
tissues  into  which  the  blood  is  pom-ed.  The 
gi-avity  of  the  symptoms  is  due,  not  to  the 
amount  of  blood  alone,  but  to  the  position 
of  the  haemorrhage  ;  for,  as  in  dislocations 
and  fractm-es,  the  higher  the  seat  of  the 
lesion,  the  less  chance  is  there  of  recovery, 
or  even  of  prolongation  of  Hfe.  Cases  have 
not  been  few,  however,  amongst  the  com- 
paratively rare  instances  of  this  injmy, 
where  the  hfemorrhage  has  been  low  down 
in  the  spinal  canal,  and  where  there  is 
every  reason  to  beheve  that  the  blood  has 
been  absorbed,  and  recovery  has  been  com- 
plete. 

Short  of  this  result,  however,  there  is 
the  possibility  of  some  permanent  damage 
by  pressm'e  on  the  cord  or  nerve-roots, 
some  abiding  impairment  of  motion  or 
sensation  in  the  parts  below  the  seat  of 
lesion;  while  the  tendency  of  secondary 
degeneration  to  spread  in  the  du'ection  of 
certain  '  centres  '  in  the  cord,  may  make  a 
small  and  otherwise  unimportant  haemor- 
rhage the  starting-point  of  wide-spread 
disease.  Treatment  in  such  cases  must  be 
persevering  and  continuous.  Perchloride 
of  mercmy  and  iodide  of  potassium,  or 
ergot,  with  coimter-initation  by  bUsters  to 
the  spine,  may  lead  to  the  absorption  of 
the  remaming  blood,  or  of  any  inflamma- 
tory lymph  which  may  have  been  effused 
around  it ;  while  the  systematic  exercise  of 
the  limbs  in  those  movements  which  have 
been  impau'ed  or  lost,  with  the  aid  of 
electrical  treatment  properly  appUed  by 
competent  hands,  may  do  much  to  reopen 
those  nervous  chaimels  which  have  been 
blocked  at  the  seat  of  lesion. 

Laceration  of  Membranes  and  Trau- 
matic Meningitis. — This  is  happily  a  rare 
occurrence  as  the  result  of  simple  sprain  of 
the  spiaal  column.  The  acute  form  is  most 
commonly  induced  by  gunshot  or  other  in- 
jury, which  lays  open  the  theca  vertebrahs, 
and  seriously  damages  other  parts  as  well. 
Inflammation  starts  at  the  seat  of  wound, 
and  thence  spreads  rapidly  upwards  and 
downwards  untU  the  whole  cord  perhaps  is 
bathed  in  pus.  The  same  course  of  events 
has  been  known  to  follow  some  less  serious 
lesion  of  the  spine,  either,  it  may  be,  from 
septic  contamination,  or  from  previous  ill- 
health  of  the  patient.  The  rapidity  with 
which  inflammation  spreads  is  sometimes 
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terrible,  and  amply  justifies  the  term  '  fou- 
droyant '  which  has  been  appUed  to  this 
form  of  meningitis.  Ushered  in  with  rigors 
or  shivering,  the  temperature  soon  nms 
high ;  tenderness  and  paia  are  more  or  less 
marked  throughout  the  spine,  with  dread 
of  beiug  touched  or  moved,  and  mitation 
of  the  roots  of  the  nei-ves  gives  rise  to  ex- 
treme restlessness,  to  muscular  spasm,  and 
widespread  cutaneous  hyperaesthesia  or  ten- 
derness. Opisthotonos,  too,  may  occur,  either 
from  irritation  of  the  posterior  cervical  and 
dorsal  roots,  or  as  an  instinctive  means  of 
relaxing  the  inuscles  in  order  to  reUeve 
pain.  Vomiting  and  dehrium  may  also  be 
prominent,  and  the  patient  rapidly  wastes. 
Death  occurs  early,  and  we  find  post 
mortem  a  layer  of  lymph,  in  which  the 
amount  of  pus  may  vary,  on  the  inner 
sm-face  of  the  dura  mater,  while  the  meshes 
of  the  pia  mater  are  distended  with  sero- 
purulent  exudation.  As  to  treatment,  it  is 
impossible  to  speak  with  any  degree  of 
hope.  Ice  should  be  contiauously  applied 
to  the  spine,  and  it  may  be  well  to  try  the 
effect  of  repeated  small  doses  of  calomel, 
so  as  to  bring  the  patient  rapidly  under  the 
influence  of  mercury.  Ergot,  belladonna, 
and  aconite  have  also  been  recommended, 
but  it  is  very  questionable  whether  any 
medicinal  influence  can  be  brought  to  bear 
on  the  cause  of  the  inflammation. 

Not  less  important  than  cases  of  acute 
traumatic  meningitis  are  those  where  the 
meningeal  inflammation  is  sub-acute  or 
chronic,  and  where  the  absence  of  any  de- 
finite symptoms  of  inflammation  per  se 
leads  very  often  to  the  greatest  difliculty  in 
diagnosis.  The  development,  however,  of 
a  low  form  of  inflammation  which  leads 
to  thickening  and  induration  of  the  spinal 
membranes,  and  their  adhesion  together 
or  to  adjoining  parts,  is  one  of  the  results 
to  be  feared  after  any  and  every  severe 
wrench  of  the  spine — a  kind  of  accident 
which  may  be  calamitous  in  the  future 
because  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  whether 
the  injury  has  really  been  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  lead  to  meningitis,  or  to  tell  how  and 
when  it  may  begin.  It  can  only  be  con- 
jectiu'ed  that  it  arises  as  an  extension  in- 
wards of  inflammation  fr'om  some  point  of 
injury  or  irritation  in  some  part  of  the 
spinal  column  external  to,  or  immediately 
adjoining,  the  spinal  canal.  Pain  and  local 
tenderness  and  spiaal  stiffness  are  such 
ordinary  evidences  of  simple  and  even 
slight  sprain,  and  are  so  often  absent  even 
when  pachjrmeningitis  exists,  that  alone 
they  are  untrustworthy  signs  of  subacute 
intra-rachidian  inflammation,  and  unless 
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there  be  some  distinctive  symptom  of  nerve- 
disorder  a  diagnosis  can  only  be  most  un- 
certain. Pain  or  hypersssthesia  in  the 
rogion  of  special  nerve-distributions,  altera- 
tions in  the  reflexes,  departui-es  from  the 
normal  reaction  to  electricity  of  different 
miiscles,  anffisthesia  in  various  degrees,  im- 
pau'ed  motor  power,  atrophy  or  rigidity  of 
individual  muscles  or  of  groups  of  muscles 
with  the  same  nerve-sui^ply,  are  therefore 
of  much  greater  value  as  symptoms  of 
some  meningeal  thickening  than  are  spinal 
tenderness,  stiffness,  and  pain. 

It  is  in  these  cases  that  from  very  smaU 
beginnings  much  havoc  may  be  wrought 
by  secondary  degeneration  of  the  nervous 
centres,  and  it  is  therefore  all  the  more  in- 
cumbent on  the  sm'geon  to  i^ass  by  no  symp- 
toms suggestive  of  meningeal  inflammation 
in  the  very  earhest  moments  of  the  disease. 
And  in  chronic  meningitis,  with  its  various 
consequences,  as  has  been  seen  akeady  in 
acute,  one  has,  unfortimately,  too  often  to 
recognise  the  futility  of  treatment,  and 
the  only  hope  may  lie  in  the  possibility 
of  a  syphihtic  taint  being  at  the  root  of 
the  mischief.  The  long  and  persistent 
administration  of  iodide  of  potassium  and 
mercm-y,  sej)arately  or  combined,  may  help 
here,  as  in  other  late  manifestations  of 
acquired  syphilis,  while  in  the  absence  of 
that  taint  they  may  possibly  tend  to  the 
absorption  of  simple  inflammatory  pro- 
ducts. Nor  should  we  fail  to  make  use  of 
counter-u-ritation,  in  the  shape  of  bhsters 
to  the  spine — a  mode  of  treatment  once 
in  common  vogue  for  spinal  diseases,  but 
now,  perhaps,  too  much  neglected  or  de- 
spised. 

Fractures  and  Dislocations  of  the 
Spine. — Simple  dislocation  without  fracture 
is  not  so  uncommon  as  it  was  at  one  time 
thought  to  be,  and  it  is  in  such  cases,  rather 
than  in  cases  of  fracture  or  fractm'e-disloca- 
tion,  that  recovery  is  most  Hkely  to  ensue. 
And  the  reason  thereof  is  that  in  simple  dis- 
location the  spinal  cord  is  much  less  liable  to 
severe  injury,  that  its  structure  is  less  hkely 
to  be  disorganised  by  the  crushing  into  it 
of  sharp  fragments  of  bone,  and  that  there 
is  a  better  chance  of  being  able  to  remove 
the  simple  pressure  which  the  displaced 
vertebrse  are  exercising  upon  it.  Thus  ac- 
curate diagnosis  is,  if  possible,  of  supreme 
moment.  That  a  gi-ave  injury  has  been 
inflicted  on  the  cord  can  be  told  at  once 
with  only  too  much  certainty,  for  on  that 
point  the  immediate  paraplegia  leaves  no 
doubt ;  but  we  have  to  discover  how  and 
where  the  lesion  has  been  caused.  The 
point  where  can  be  learned  by  applica- 


tion of  our  Imowledge  of  nerve-distribution, 
and  by  deciding  the  line — often  a  hyper- 
cesthetic  line — where  palsy  begins  ;  but  the 
manner  how,  whether  by  instant  crush  from 
displaced  bones,  by  the  simple  pressure  of 
extravasated  blood,  by  severe  bend  and 
therefore  disorganisation  of  the  cord,  or 
by  simple  concussion  of  the  cord,  is  fre- 
quently a  matter  of  the  greatest  uncer- 
tainty. We  have  to  fall  back  upon  a  his- 
tory of  the  accident,  and  upon  careful 
examination  of  the  spine  itself,  to  feel  or 
see  whether  there  be  any  projection  or 
displacement  obviously  discoverable  by 
physical  signs. 

The    presence    of  a  projection,  and 
therefore  of  displacement,  should  at  once 
raise  the  question  whether  steps  should 
not  forthwith  be  taken  to  reduce  it,  so 
that  the  surgeon  may  remove  the  pres- 
sm-e  fr'om  the   cord,  and  give  the  best 
chances  of  recovery.    If  the  cord  itself  be 
undamaged,  and  the  paraplegic  sjnnptoms 
be  simply  due  to  the  pressure  of  displaced 
bone  upon  it,  then — as  the  record  of  several 
cases  has  proved  abundantly — the  symptoms 
may  at  once  subside,  and  recovery  may  in 
the  end  ensue,  when  time  has  been  given 
for  repair  of  the  spinal  injm-y.  ■  And  even 
when  there  is  something  worse  than  simple 
pressm'e,  and  the  cord  is  being  lacerated  by 
some  sharp  fragment  of  bone,  the  reduction 
of  displacement  may  perchance  release  the 
cord,  and  thereby  lessen  the  risks  of  in- 
flammation and  add  to  the  chances  of  Hfe. 
Help  in  diagnosis  may  be  obtained  from 
knowing  the  site  of  the  injmy ;  for  of  the 
three  regions,  cervical,  dorsal,  and  lumbar, 
pure  dislocations  are  found  most  often  in 
the  frrst,  and  as  we  go  lower  down  dis- 
locations become  rarer  and  fr-actures  more 
common,  though  commonest  of  all  are 
the  two  combined.    In  whatever  region 
dislocations  occiu'  the  intervertebral  sub- 
stance is  more  or  less  torn  and  lacerated, 
and,  as  a  rule,  the  vertebra  which  is  upper 
at  the  seat  of  separation,  carrying  with  it 
all  the  vertebrsB  above  it,  is  dislocated  for- 
wards on  that  which  is  below,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  fifth  cervical  upon  the  sixth; 
and  post  mortem  we  never  find  a  vertebra 
separated  fr'om  both  its  neighbours.  One 
or  both  of  the  ai'ticular  processes  are  usu- 
ally at  the  same  time  dislocated,  while  there 
is  an  ahnost  infinite  variety  in  both  the 
character  and  degi'ee  of  the  injm'ies  to 
ligamentous  structures. 

Everything,  doubtless,  depends  on  the 
mode  and  severity  of  the  accident,  whethei 
the  separation  be  great  or  little,  whether  it 
be,  or  be  not,  associated  with  fracture,  and 
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whether  the  cord  be  much  or  Uttle  damaged. 
Here,  again,  there  is  infinite  variety.  In  the 
cervical  region,  for  example,  there  may  run, 
in  connection  with  the  dislocation,  a  hne  of 
fracture  through  the  spinous  processes  or 
the  laminm  of  the  displaced  vertebra  and 
its  neighboiu-s.  There  may  also  be  fracture 
through  one  or  more  of  the  bodies,  but 
whatever  the  precise  lesion,  whether  in 
this  region  or  in  others,  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  by  its  own  natm'al  resilience,  and 
by  that  of  its  various  hgaments,  the  dis- 
placement is  only  momentary,  and  the 
spine  at  once  springs  back  into  its  natural 
position.  But  in  that  moment  the  damage 
to  the  cord  was  done.  Lower  than  the 
cervical  region  pm-e  dislocations  are  ex- 
tremely rai-e,  for,  in  consequence  of  the 
anatomical  formation  of  the  dorsal  and 
lumbar  vertebrae,  a  much  greater  force  is 
necessaiy  to  produce  separation,  and  frac- 
ture with  dislocation  is  almost  invariably 
found.  The  hne  of  fracture  may  run 
through  almost  any  point  of  the  vertebral 
arches ;  there  may  be  endless  variety  in 
the  extent  of  the  displacement  of  parts  so 
detached,  and  very  commonly  there  is  frac- 
ture through  a  vertebral  body  also.  The 
chances  of  successful  reduction  of  displace- 
ment in  the  lower  parts  of  the  column  are, 
unhappily,  small,  for  it  is  well-nigh  impos- 
sible to  use  suf&cient  force  in  the  right 
direction,  and  it  is  questionable  whether  in 
any  but  a  small  minority  of  cases  good 
will  result  from  prolonged  attempts  to 
replace  the  parts  in  their  proper  relative 
positions.  Post-mortem  examination  proves 
only  too  clearly  that  the  displacement  is  often 
peiTcnanent  and  irreducible,  and  that  the 
spinal  cord  has  been  irreparably  damaged. 
It  is  found  soft,  pulpy,  and  diffluent  at  the 
seat  of  injury,  either  because  it  has  been 
crushed  by  the  displaced  bones,  or  because 
its  structure  gave  way  in  the  excessive  bend 
to  which  it  was  subjected.  For  these  in- 
juries, in  whatever  region,  are  most  com- 
monly caused  by  some  severe  and  sudden 
bend  of  the  spine,  usually  from  indirect 
violence,  in  such  a  maimer  that  the  spine 
is  bent  upon  itself,  the  weight  of  the  parts 
above  and  below  the  site  of  bend  adding 
momentum  to  the  original  violence. 

Cases  are  not  few  where  a  wholly  unsus- 
pected fracture — '  latent '  fracture,  as  it  has 
been  termed — has  been  found  after  death, 
while  both  the  nature  of  the  accident  and 
the  symptoms  afterwards  had  led  to  the 
behef  that  none  was  present.  Settled  pain 
in  the  region  of  one  or  two  vertebrte,  in- 
creased by  manipulation  of  the  spinous 
processes,  and  a  sense  of  weakness  or  want 


of  support  at  one  point  of  the  back,  may 
be  the  only  symptoms  present — symptoms 
wholly  subjective,  but  nevertheless  deserv- 
ing of  great  regard  in  face  of  the  risk  of 
secondary  implication  of  central  structures. 
Extravasation  of  blood  within  the  theca 
vertebraHs,  meningitis,  myehtis,  supprura- 
tion, — these  are  the  dangers  to  be  feared, 
and  we  name  them,  not  because  they  are 
common  results  of  simple  fracture  without 
immediate  injury  to  parts  within  the  canal ; 
but  rather  as  a  warning,  and  forcibly  to 
urge  the  need  of  taking  all  conceivable  care 
until  time  has  been  given  for  reunion  of 
the  fr-acture. 

Dislocations  of  certain  Vertebra. — 
Dislocation  of  the  occvput  from  the  atlas 
is  so  rare  that  it  may  be  left  out  of  accoimt 
in  treating  of  spinal  injuries,  but  dislo- 
cation of  the  atlas  from  the  axis  is  by 
no  means  uncommon,  as  the  result  of 
falls  upon  the  neck  or  head,  or  of  any 
sudden  strain  upon  the  uppermost  part 
of  the  spine,  such  as  must  be  caused  in 
execution  by  hanging.  Death  is  usually 
instantaneous  from  crush  of  a  vital  part 
of  the  cord,  for  the  rupture,  which  is  almost 
invariable,  of  hgamentous  structures — of  the 
transverse  ligament  usually,  of  one  or  both 
check  Hgaments  according  to  the  nature 
and  violence  of  the  accident — allows  the 
cord  to  be  pressed  forwards  from  behind 
and  squeezed  against  the  odontoid  process. 
A  like  result  may  ensue  from  sudden  and 
violent  rotation  of  the  head,  whereby  one 
of  the  check  Hgaments  is  torn,  and  lacera- 
tion of  others  immediately  foUows.  Instant 
death  is  the  usual  rule,  but  even  in  this 
region,  bearing  within  it  structm'es  essential 
to  Hfe,  there  are  exceptions. 

Dislocations,  ■uncomplicated  with  some 
fracture,  are  almost  unknown  between  the 
axis  and  the  third  vertebra,  separations  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  being  the  usual 
injury  in  this  pai't  of  the  neck.  The  cases, 
however,  are  munerous  in  which  there  has 
been  fracture,  with  or  without  displacement, 
of  the  upper  vertebrae,  both  from  direct  and 
indirect  violence,  and  not  a  few  where  imion 
has  taken  place  and  death  been  due  to  some 
other  cause.  It  is  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
neck — ^below  the  third  vertebra,  that  is — 
where  dislocations  most  commonly  occur, 
giving  rise,  in  addition  to  the  symptoms  of 
cord-injury,  to  local  pain,  undue  mobility,  de- 
formity, frregularity  or  gaping  of  the  spinous 
processes,  and,  in  some  instances,  well- 
marked  projection  in  the  pharynx,  with,  it 
may  be,  difficulty  in  swaUowmg.  Eeduc- 
tion  should  be  attempted,  if  need  be  under 
the  influence  of  an  anesthetic,  as  soon  as 
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possible,  warning  having  been  given  before- 
hand, both  to  the  patient  and  his  friends, 
that  the  procedm-e  of  reduction  is  not  with- 
out its  ov.  n  immediate  dangers. 

Unilateral  dislocations  may  occur  in  the 
cervical  spine;  separation  of  an  inferior 
articular  process  from  the  superior  of  the  ver- 
tebra next  below  it  being  sometimes  caused 
by  sudden  and  extreme  rotation  of  the  neck, 
or  even  by  tm-ning  the  head  too  sharply  to 
one  side.  The  diagnosis  is  comparatively 
easy;  the  face  is  tm-ned  and  fixed  towards 
the  side  opposite  to  the  injury,  there  is 
obvious  deformity  and  local  pain,  and  more 
or  less  of  paralysis.  Eeduction  must  be  im- 
dertaken  at  once,  by  forcible  traction  on  the 
head,  so  as  to  disengage  the  processes,  and 
then  turning  the  head  and  upper  spine  into 
their  proper  axis.  Counter-extension  may 
be  obtained  by  placing  the  knees  against 
the  patient's  shoulders,  and  success  is  often 
indicated  in  the  reduction  of  this  disloca- 
tion, as  of  others  which  are  bilateral,  by  an 
audible  snap.  The  prognosis  is  favourable 
or  the  reverse  according  to  the  amount 
of  palsy— of  probable  damage,  that  is,  to 
central  structm-es — and  to  the  presence  or 
absence  of  fi-acture.  The  after-treatment 
should  obvioiisly  be  directed  to  secm-ing  per- 
fect rest  and  immobility  for  several  weeks 
after  the  accident — a  matter  of  no  small 
difficulty,  it  may  be,  in  bilateral  disloca- 
tions when  continuous  extension  may  have 
to  be  maintained  in  order  to  prevent  a 
return  of  the  dislocation. 

Pai'aplegia,  or  paralysis  of  motion  and 
sensation — of  motion,  usually,  more  com-  ! 
plete  than  of  sensation — of  all  parts  below 
the  seat  of  injury,  enables  us  to  fix  the 
level  of  the  spinal  injiu-y  and  of  the  cord 
lesion ;  in  the  estimation  of  which  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  cord  is  usually 
crushed  at,  or  a  little  below,  the  level  of  the 
lower  border  of  the  displaced  vertebra,  and 
that  the  nerves  issue  from  the  spinal  canal 
at  a  lower  level  than  their  origin  from  the 
cord.  Their  obliquity  within  the  canal 
gradually  increases  from  above  downwards, 
and  the  nerve-supply  is  thus  interrupted 
lower  than  the  number  of  the  displaced 
vertebra  implies;  while  conversely,  when 
we  are  endeavom-ing  to  decide  the  site  of 
spinal  injury  by  noting  which  nerves  are 
completely  paralysed,  the  fracture  is  really 
higher  up  than  the  level  at  which  such 
nerves  come  out  of  the  spine.  Prognosis 
depends  materially  upon  an  accurate  laiow- 
ledge  of  the  site  of  the  lesion.  The  higher 
we  ascend  in  the  column,  the  greater  is 
the  danger  to  life,  for  the  nearer  are  we  to 
the  respiratory  centres,  whose  early  involve- 


ment in  inflammation  is  surely  fatal.  The 
cervical  nerves,  the  eighth  alone  excepted, 
are  named,  it  must  be  remembered,  from 
the  vertebra  above  which  they  come  out, 
and  the  foui'th  cervical  nerve,  which  chiefly 
supplies  the  diaphragm,  issues  above  the 
fom-th  cervical  vertebra,  and  upon  the  im- 
phcation  of  its  centres  %drtuaUy  depend  the 
chances  of  recovery,  and  the  length  of  Hfe. 
Cases  are  on  record,  however,  in  which 
Kfe  has  been  prolonged  even  after  severe 
damage  to  the  cord  above  the  origin  of  the 
phrenics — a  circumstance  due,  in  all  pro- 
babiUty,  to  the  fact  that  the  cord  had  not 
been  injm-ed  in  its  entire  tliickness. 

The  chances  of  hfe  are  natm-aUy  much 
lessened  when   diaphragmatic  breathing 
alone  remains,  the  thoracic  muscles  of  re- 
spiration being  paralj'sed.  The  diagnosis  of 
this  form  of  breathing  is  free  fr-om  much 
difficulty,  its  departure  from  the  normal 
being  most  striking  and  characteristic.  The 
thoracic  walls  do  not  remain  motionless, 
as  might  be  ex^Dected  from  palsy  of  the 
muscles  which  move  them ;  but,  by  the  in- 
fluence of  atmospheric  pressure,  they  move 
at  the  vTrong  time,  sinking  when  the  dia- 
phragm descends,   and   rising  somewhat 
suddenly  when  the  diaphi-agni  becomes 
flaccid.     Thus    the  enlargement  of  the 
chest-cavity,  from  contraction  of  the  dia- 
j)hragm,  is  counteracted  by  sinking  in  of 
the  chest-walls  just  at  the  very  moment 
when  they  ought  to  be   expanding,  and 
extra  work  is  thus  throA\Ti  upon  the  dia- 
phragm.    Eespii-ation  therefore  becomes 
!  gradually  more   and  more  embarrassed, 
although  sometimes  it  is  marvellous  how 
long  Hfe  may  continue  with  diaphi-agmatio 
breathing  alone.    The  lower  the  seat  of  in- 
jury, the  less  lUcelihood  is  there  of  the  cord 
having  been  entfrely  destroyed,  and  the  cases 
are  not  few  in  which  after  fi-actm-e-disloca- 
tion  m  the  lower  dorsal  and  hmibar  regions, 
there  has  been  recovery  sufficient  to  allow 
of  very  fair  enjoyment  of  hfe.    In  such 
cases  it  is  most  important  to  re-educate  the 
paralysed  muscles,  so  soon  as  time  has 
been  allowed  for  consolidation  of  the  fr-ac- 
tm-e  ;  for  if  any  healthy  stnicture  remains, 
the  functional  restoration  of  the  cord  may 
be  materially  advanced  both  hj  exercise  of 
the  will  upon  the  paralysed  muscles,  and 
by  the  proper  and  persevering  use  of  elec- 
tricity, by  galvanisation  of  the  cord  and  of 
the  nerves  and  muscles  below  the  seat  of 
lesion,  to  call  them  into  activity  and  re- 
open the  obstructed  paths  in  the  medulla. 
It  is  a  great  mistake  to  rest  satisfied  with 
life  having  been  spared,  and  not  to  make 
most  strenuous  efforts  at  an  early  date  to 
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bring  about  some  restoration,  be  it  only 
partial,  of  tbe  functions  of  the  cord. 

Paralj'sis  of  the  bladder,  as  a  usual  rule, 
is  complete,  owing  to  the  fact  that  both  sets 
of  muscles  which  govern  the  act  of  mic- 
turition are  paralysed.  But  we  may  have 
palsy  of  the  one  without  the  other,  and 
the  separate  and  seemingly  contradictory 
phenomena  of  retention  and  incontinence. 
The  sphincter  vesicas  and  the  detrusor 
mdnae  have,  in  all  probability,  distinct  and 
antagonistic  centres  ra  the  cord.  The 
healthy  act  of  mictuiition  consists  in  reflex 
excitation  and  action  of  the  detrusor  with, 
at  the  same  time,  inhibition  of  the  centres 
of  the  sphracter,  which  thereupon  relaxes ; 
and  although  these  centres  usually  act 
automatically  on  the  requisite  stimulus, 
they  are  under  voluntary  control  during 
the  integrity  of  the  spinal  cord.  If  this 
integrity  be  destroyed  by  lesion  above  these 
local  centres,  paralysis  will  be  complete  or 
incomplete  according  to  the  amoimt  of  in- 
terference with  the  spinal  centres  them- 
selves. Let  the  centres  per  se  be  unaffected, 
and  the  cord  destroyed  higher  up,  all  voltm- 
tai-y  control  is  cut  off,  and  mictmition  may 
occur  in  a  seejaxingly  natm-al  way  from  time 
to  time  as  the  bladder  fills,  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  patient.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  character  of  the  act  may  vary 
according  to  the  affection  of  the  local 
centres  themselves.  Opinions  have  dif- 
fered as  to  the  advisabihty  of  using  the 
catheter  in  these  cases,  some  sm-geons 
deeming  it  unnecessary,  others  fearing  that 
cystitis  may  be  caused  thereby.  There 
need,  however,  be  no  difficulty  in  avoiding 
the  introduction  of  sej)tic  or  unclean  matter 
into  the  bladder  by  the  use  of  an  instru- 
ment which  is  perfectly  clean,  for  which 
purpose  it  is  well  to  keep  the  catheter  con- 
tinuously in  carbohsed  water ;  and  there  can 
be  no  question  as  to  the  desirability  of  pre- 
venting the  patient,  or  his  bed-clothes,  from 
being  pei-petually  soaked  in  urine.  On  the 
whole  it  seems  better  to  use  a  soft  catheter 
morning  and  evening,  or  oftcner  if  need  be, 
to  ensure  the  complete  evacuation  of  the 
bladder,  to  avoid  the  smell  of  incessant 
urinary  flow,  and  to  keep  the  patient  dry. 
But,  above  all  things,  let  care  be  taken 
that  the  catheter  is  absolutely  clean,  and 
that  it  be  passed  with  all  tenderness. 

The  act  of  defascation,  like  that  of 
mictmition,  is  a  comphcated  one,  for  al- 
though under  voluntary  control,  it  is  also 
under  the  immediate  influence  of  spinal 
centres,  of  which  one  is  for  the  muscles  of 
expulsion,  the  other  for  the  sphincter  to 
close  the  orifice.    Contraction  of  the  one 


set  of  muscles,  and  relaxation  of  the  other 
ordinarily  go  together;  but  if  volimtary 
control  be  withdrawn,  deficcation  may 
occmr  unknown  to  the  patient,  whenever  his 
rectum  is  sufficiently  loaded  to  excite  the 
reflex  act  of  expulsion,  the  sphincter  being 
at  the  same  time  paralysed.  The  rectimi, 
however,  is  not  so  continuously  filled  as  the 
bladder,  and  there  is  no  constant  discharge 
of  fasces,  as  there  is  of  urine  when  the 
sphincter  vesica  is  paralysed.  Be  the  pre- 
cise nervous  mechanism  what  it  may,  the 
difficulty  and  duty  arise  of  endeavouring  to 
keep  the  patient  clean  and  di-y.  Occasion- 
ally, however,  we  meet  with  the  opposite 
trouble  of  constipation  from  the  normal  peri- 
stalsis of  the  intestines  being  annihilated, 
and  to  this  may  be  added  alarming  tym- 
panites from  palsy  of  the  intestine. 

Interference  with  the  normal  action  of 
yet  other  supposed  centres  in  the  cord  gives 
rise  to  a  sjmaptom  very  often  met  with  in 
cases  of  fractm-e- dislocation,  i.e.  priapism 
— a  vascular  turgescence,  or  quasi-erection, 
of  the  penis,  which  is  most  frequently  seen 
after  injmies  liigh  up,  but  which  may  be 
present  when  the  lesion  is  quite  low  down, 
even  in  the  lower  dorsal  or  lumbar  region. 
This  used  to  be  regarded  as  a  symptom  of 
grave  import,  but  probably  without  due  ' 
warranty,  for  there  is  no  evidence  to  show 
that,  by  itself,  it  is  a  more  certain  evidence 
than  others  are  of  grave  and  fatal  injmy  to 
the  cord.  The  precise  manner  in  which  pria- 
pism is  caused  is  not  knovra.  By  some  it 
is  thought  to  be  a  merely  passive  condition, 
due  to  vaso-motor  palsy,  which  permits 
filling  and  distension  of  the  vessels  of  the 
erectile  tissue  ;  while  others  look  upon  it  as 
due  to  irritation  of  supposed  sexual  centres 
in  the  Imnbar  portion  of  the  cord. 

Few  questions  in  connection  with  these 
injuries  of  the  spine  and  spinal  cord  are  of 
greater  interest  than  the  variations  of  tem- 
perature observed  in  different  cases.  It  seems 
impossible  to  predict  of  any  injury  that  it 
will  be  followed  by  a  high  temperatwe  or  by 
a  low  one,  and  little  more  has  yet  been  done 
in  elucidation  of  the  differences  than  the 
careful  observation  of  imusual  examples  of 
one  condition  or  the  other.  Excessively 
high  temperatures  of  the  paralysed  parts 
have  been  most  often  met  vnth  in  injuries 
of  the  cervical  cord;  but  yet  very  low 
temperatures  have  been  noted  in  apparently 
similar  cases,  while  in  some  an  early  high 
temperature  has  been  followed  by  an  ab- 
normally low  one  until  the  time  of  death. 
As  far  as  can  be  told,  there  is  no  special 
lesion  to  accoimt  for  these  differences.  It 
has  been  observed,  however,  that  in  cases 
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of  high  temperature  tho  i)ulse  is  usually  full 
and  bounding,  while  in  the  opposite  the  pulse 
is  smaU  and  feeble,  and  to  Mr.  Hutchinson 
we  owe  the  suggestion  that  the  character  of 
the  cii-culation  really  determines  the  degree 
of  temperature.  Parts  paralysed  naturally 
develop  less  heat,  and  when  nearly  the 
whole  body  becomes  a  cooling  area,  as  after 
cervical  injuries,  the  bodily  temperatm-e  will 
be  low  miless  the  strength  of  the  circulation 
be  such  that  the  free  supply  of  blood  to  the 
paralysed  area  not  only  prevents  a  fall  in 
temperature,  but  even  creates  a  balance  on 
the  other  side.  Notwithstanding  thermo- 
metrical  observations,  the  whole  question  of 
temperatm-e  variations  is  still  very  obscure. 

Bedsores  and  changes  in  the  urinary 
excretion  demand  the  attention  of  the  sur- 
geon ;  for,  though  not  adding  materially  to 
the  patient's  suffering,  they  have  their  own 
special  dangers.  See  Bedsores  ;  Bladder, 
Diseases  of  the. 

Concussion  of  the  Spinal  Cord. — The 
question  whether  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
true  '  concussion  of  the  spinal  cord '  need 
not  long  detain  us.  That  the  brain  may  be 
structurally  injm-ed  by  pm'e  concussion  is 
of  course  an  accepted  fact  within  the  ex- 
perience of  all,  but  it  is  a  whoUy  different 
matter  with  reference  to  lesion  of  the  spinal 
cord.  Medical  literature,  it  is  true,  con- 
tains not  a  few  cases  of  traumatic  lesions  of 
the  cord,  which  have  been  attributed  to  the 
effects  of  concussion  ;  but  in  the  judgment 
of  the  writer  this  has  been  the  result  of  a 
too  ready  trust  in  a  supposed  analogy  be- 
tween the  brain  and  the  spinal  cord.  It 
has  not  been  sufficiently  recognised  that  the 
physical  surroundings  of  these  two  organs 
are  widely  different ;  and  it  does  not  foUow 
in  the  least  that  because  they  are  parts  of 
one  system  they  are  therefore  both  liable  to 
the  same  form  of  injury.  The  brain  is  so 
lodged  in  the  skull  as  to  be  especially  prone 
to  suffer  structural  injury  from  concussion- 
blows  upon  the  head  ;  the  spinal  cord,  on 
the  contrary,  surrounded  by  fat  and  fluid 
and  suspended  to  the  sides  of  the  chamber 
in  which  it  lies,  is  placed  so  as  to  be  secm'ely 
protected  from  any  evil  consequences  of 
similar  injuries  to  the  back  or  spine,  and 
the  analogy  between  brain  and  spinal  cord  is 
in  this  respect  deceptive  and  unwarranted. 
Nevertheless  there  are  cases  of  cord-lesion 
which  can  be  satisfactorily  exjilained  on  no 
other  hypothesis  than  that  of  concussion ; 
but  when  we  have  excluded  those  cases 
where  the  bruising  of  the  cord  has  been 
produced  by  actual  crush  of  displaced  verte- 
braj,  by  severe  and  sudden  bend  of  the  cord 
itself,  or  where  the  symptoms  have  been  due 


to  the  pressm'e  of  blood,  it  is  singular  how 
very  few  remam.  And  it  is  well  that  it  should 
be  so,  for  a  new  danger  would  be  added  to  Ufo 
if  an  organ  of  such  vast  importance  in  the 
animal  economy  as  the  spinal  cord  were  liable 
to  structm'al  lesion  from  the  same  kinds  of 
force  as  cause  concussion -lesion  of  the  brain. 
A  lesion  which  may  be  of  small  size  and 
possibly  of  small  moment  in  the  case  of  the 
brain,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  of  great 
moment,  even  if  only  of  small  size — in  the 
case  of  an  attenuated  and  slender  cord 
which  is  the  sole  medium  of  communication 
between  distant  parts.  And  happily,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  spinal  cord  is  very  rarely 
thus  injm'ed  in  the  absence  of  injury  to  the 
form  and  structural  integrity  of  the  spinal 
column. 

The  Operatk)n  of  Trephining  the 
Spine  proposed  many  years  ago,  and  adopted 
several  times,  has  made  no  progress  in  sur- 
gery, nor  is  it  likely  to  do  so.  In  cases  of 
fracture-dislocation  the  cord  is  usually 
damaged  irreparably ;  and  when  permanent 
pressure  is  exerted  on  the  maiTow  by  dis- 
placed bone,  exact  diagnosis  is  often  im- 
possible, and  the  physical  difficulties  of  re- 
moving or  elevating  the  displaced  vertebra 
— be  it  remembered  the  body  of  a  vertebra, 
and  therefore  far  removed  fi-om  the  surface 
— would  be  almost  insuperable.  And  we 
should  add  gravely  to  the  dangers  of  the 
case  by  laying  open  the  spinal  canal.  Here, 
again,  a  too  ready  assumption  of  analogy 
between  brain  and  spinal  cord  led  in  all 
probability  to  this  operation,  which  a  clearer 
understanding  of  the  physical  differences  in 
the  situation  of  the  two  organs  would  have 
shown  to  be  little  feasible,  and  less  likely 
to  be  followed  by  good  results.  It  is  an 
operation  not  within  the  range  of  practical 
surgery. 

Punctured  Wounds.  —  Some  of  the 
most  formidable  injuries  with  which  the 
surgeon  has  to  contend  are  pimctmed 
woimds  in  the  cer\acal  region.  The  hori- 
zontal dii-ection  of  the  spinous  processes 
in  tliis  part  of  the  colvunn  renders  it  com- 
paratively easy  to  open  the  spinal  canal, 
to  incise  the  theca  vertebralis,  or  even  to 
wound  the  cord ;  but  in  other  regions  also 
the  spinal  canal  may  be  opened  by  some 
sharp  instrument,  such  as  the  point  of  a 
sword,  if  the  force  of  the  blow  has  been 
gi-eat,  and  its  direction  sufficiently  oblique. 
Tho  extent  of  the  injury  will  be  revealed 
only  by  the  resultant  symptoms  of  nerve-im- 
pairment, of  more  or  less  paralysis,  and 
possibly  also  by  the  escape  of  cerebro-spinal 
fluid.  While  sm-gically  of  the  gravest  mo- 
ment, these  cases  are,  at  the  same  time,' 
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worthy  of  all  study  from  the  light  thrown  hy 
the  symptoms  on  the  physiology  of  the  cord. 
The  danger  of  meningitis  is  gi-eat,  and  if 
the  cord  has  been  woimded,  there  is  risk 
that  repair  may  be  imperfect,  or  that  the  in- 
jury may  be  the  starting-point  of  secondary 
degeneration.  It  is  important  to  cleanse 
and  close  the  wound,  removing  any  foreign 
body  suspected  to  be  present,  and  to  keep 
the  spine  at  perfect  rest. 

Little  less  serious,  because  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  treatment,  are  pimctured  wounds 
of  the  large  vessels  in  the  posterior  pai-t 
of  the  neck :  the  posterior  auricular,  the 
arteria  princeps  cervicis,  and  the  occipital, 
the  vertebral,  and  profunda  cervicis.  The 
record  of  cases  seems  to  show  that  hga- 
ture  of  the  carotid  trunk  is  usually  of 
Httle  lasting  avail  for  the  arrest  of  haemor- 
rhage from  its  branches,  owing  to  the 
very  free  cross-anastomoses,  while  ligature 
of  the  first  pai't  of  the  subclavian  is  like- 
wise impracticable.  The  surgeon  must 
therefore  rely  on  the  less  formidable  pro- 
cediure  of  finding,  by  careful  dissection,  the 
precise  vessel  which  has  been  wounded, 
and  placing  a  Ugature  above  and  below  the 
bleeding  point.  Tins  is  the  line  of  practice 
which  ought  invariably  to  be  followed,  if 
the  hiemon'hage  is  such  as  to  indicate  that 
any  large  vessel  has  been  woimdcd.  The 
danger  to  the  patient  even  of  free  incision, 
to  find  and  secm-e  the  vessel,  is  far  less  than 
that  of  repeated  htemorrhages  and  bm-row- 
ing  of  blood  throughout  the  tissues  of  the 
neck.  After  pimcture  of  the  vertebral  ar- 
tery, however,  it  may  be  no  easy  matter  to 
put  a  ligature  upon  it  as  it  Ues  within  its 
bony  canal,  and  ordinary  pressure  upon  the 
surface  is  Likewise  of  little  or  no  use  in 
arresting  the  bleeding.  It  is  essential  to 
expose  the  bleeding  point,  and  here  success 
has  attended  the  practice  of  careful  plugging 
against  the  transverse  process ;  and  in  a  re- 
cent case  the  plan  was  adopted  of  plugging 
with  antiseptic  material  which  it  was  pos- 
sible to  leave  in  the  woimd  long  enough  to 
secure  complete  occlusion  of  the  vessel. 

In  all  these  operations  it  is  important 
to  carry  out  most  thorough  antiseptic  treat- 
ment, so  as  to  avoid  the  risk  of  spreading 
suppuration  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  neck. 
For  suppuration  itself  may  lead  to  opening 
of  some  deep  vessel,  and  in  a  remarkable 
case,  recently  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Banl<s, 
of  Liverpool,  when  the  patient  had  nearly 
perished  from  loss  of  blood,  that  surgeon 
cleared  out  a  huge  mass  of  putrid  blood- 
clot  which  filled  up  the  whole  posterior 
part  of  the  neck  from  mastoid  process  to 
clavicle,  and  appUed  ligatures  with  success 


at  the  very  origin  of  the  occipital  artery, 
just  in  front  of  the  transverse  process  of  the 
atlas,  where  the  bleeding  point  was  found. 
Antiseptic  surgery  and  antiseptic  plugging 
hold  out  better  hope  of  success  than  has 
hitherto  often  attended  the  treatment  of 
these  very  dangerous  wotmds  of  the  verte- 
bral artery;  while  the  avoidance  of  after- 
suppm-ation  goes  a  long  way  to  render  less 
formidable  the  requisite  operation  of  free 
dissection  to  find  the  source  of  haemorrhage 
after  puncttired  wounds  in  the  posterior 
parts  of  the  neck.      Herbert  W.  Page. 

BACTERIUM.— An  oval  or  eUipsoidal 
micro-organism,  forming  a  definite  genus  in 
the  class  of  Schizomycetes,  viz.  the  micro- 
bacteria  of  Cohn.  As  a  rule  the  length  is 
never  more  than  twice  the  breadth.  The 
term  bacterium  was  formerly  used  to  denote 
the  whole  class  of  Schizomycetes,  but  it  is 
now  restricted  to  those  falling  under  the 
above  definition. 

For  general  characters,  see  the  article 
Schizomycetes. 

The  bacteria  reproduce  themselves 
mainly  by  fission.  There  has  also  been 
described  (DaUinger)  a  fusion  of  two  in- 
dividuals (JB.  termo)  with  the  resultant 
formation  of  a  cyst  containing  spores,  which 
on  liberation  develop  into  adult  bacteria. 

(1)  Saprig  Bacteria  are  two,  as  known 
at  present,  and  the  first  is  more  important, 
being  supposed  to  be  the  agent  by  means  of 
which  putrefaction  goes  on  in  animal  fluids, 
resulting  in  the  formation  of  the  alkaloidal 
substance  sepsin,  the  poison  of  saprasmia. 

B.  termo.  Usually  dumb-bell  in  shape, 
perhaps  fr'om  rapid  multipHcation.  Inj  ection 
into  the  tissues  or  blood  of  animals  produces 
no  effect.  It  is  very  active,  and  provided 
with  a  flageUvma. 

B.  lineola.  Found  in  ponds,  and  forms 
the  common  bacterium  fungus  on  boiled 
potatoes.    It  is  larger  than  B.  termo. 

(2)  The  Pathogenic  Bacteria  are  very 
interesting  from  their  excessive  virulence. 

B.  septiccBmicB  (Koch  &  Davaine)  is  an 
oval  organism,  the  protoplasm  of  which  is 
collected  at  each  end,  leaving  a  central  clear 
space.  That  observed  by  Koch  was  found 
in  septicaemia  of  birds,  being  obtained  from 
piitrid  meat,  while  Davaine's  experiments 
were  carried  out  in  rabbits,  the  organism 
being  derived  fi'om  putrid  ox-blood.  The 
latter  organism  exists  in  the  blood  to  such 
an  extent  that  a  billionth  of  a  di'op  has 
proved  fatal,  and  even  a  trillionth  (Davaine). 

B.  of  cJdclcen  cholera.  The  organism  of 
this  infectious  disease  is  supposed  to  be  a 
bacterium.  Viotor-^orsley. 
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BALANITIS  is  an  inflammation  of 
the  mucous  membrane  covering  the  glans 
penis.  It  may  be  the  result  simply  of 
want  of  cleanliness,  and  this  is  especially 
the  case  in  yoimg  subjects  with  long 
foreskins.  It  is,  however,  more  usually 
an  accompaniment  of  gonorrhoea,  and 
arises  from  the  extension  of  the  inflamma- 
tion of  the  urethra  to  the  surface  of  the 
glans  penis.  A  further  extension  of  the 
disease  to  the  mucous  layer  of  the  prepuce 
constitutes  what  is  called  balano-posthitis. 
The  symptoms  are  itching  and  swelling 
both  of  the  glans  and  the  prepuce,  which 
latter  sometimes  becomes  oedematous. 
There  is  also  a  profuse  discharge  of  fetid 
pus.  If  the  prepuce  can  be  drawn  back 
and  the  glans  exposed,  the  latter  will  be 
found  swollen,  red,  and  bathed  in  fetid  dis- 
charge. Frequently  the  epithelium  be- 
comes eroded,  leaving  superficially  ulcerated 
surfaces. 

Sometimes  crops  of  herpetic  vesicles 
appear,  which  run  together,  forming  ulcers 
which  might  possibly  be  mistaken  for 
chancres.  In  fact,  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
member that  a  balanitis  may  be  caused  by 
syphihtic  chancrous  erosion  of  the  glans. 
The  absence  of  urethral  discharge,  the  de- 
fined ulcer,  the  induration,  and,  especially 
the  history  as  to  the  period  of  incubation, 
will  all  help  towards  the  formation  of  a 
correct  diagnosis  in  such  a  case.  The 
extension  of  the  inflammation  to  the  pre- 
puce is  marked  by  a  still  fm'ther  swelling 
of  that  part,  caused  by  eifusion  into  the 
cellular  tissue  between  its  two  surfaces ; 
the  result  being  complete  inability  to  re- 
tract the  prepuce,  constituting  a  phimosis. 

It  is  in  conditions  like  this  that  some 
dif&culty  arises  in  making  a  right  diagnosis 
as  to  whether  the  patient  is  suffering  fi:om 
gonorrhoea  or  syphilis.  The  absence  of 
any  history  of  a  sore,  the  failure  to  detect 
any  indm-ated  or  painful  spot  beneath  the 
prepuce,  the  unmixed  purulent  discharge, 
the  scalding  on  passing  water,  and  the 
presence  of  chordee,  are  all  symptoms 
leading  to  the  conclusion  that  the  case  is 
one  of  balanitis  arising  from  the  infection 
of  a  gonorrhoea.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
history  of  the  presence  of  a  sore,  and  the 
detection  of  a  painful  and  indm*ated  spot 
beneath  the  prepuce,  the  admixture  of 
blood  with  the  discharge,  the  enlargement 
of  the  inguinal  glands,  and  the  absence  of 
scalding  and  chordee,  would  all  point  to 
the  presence  of  a  chancre  beneath  the  in- 
flamed prepuce.  When  the  prepuce  is  short 
and  the  orifice  small,  a  paraphimosis  is 
occasionally  formed  by  the  prepuce  slipping 


back  behind  the  corona,,  the  swollen  con- 
dition of  the  glans  rendering  it  impossible 
to  replace  it  at  the  moment.  The  con- 
tracted preputial  orifice  acts  as  a  tight 
constricting  band,  causing  considerable 
swelling  and  cedema  of  the  smrrounding 
parts.  The  pain  is  sometimes  excruciating, 
and  unless  rehef  is  soon  afforded,  ulcera- 
tion, or  even  sloughing,  of  the  parts  may 
take  place. 

The  treatment  of  balanitis  varies  with 
the  intensity  of  the  disease  and  the  com- 
pHcations  which  requu-e  to  be  met.  When 
it  arises  in  a  young  subject,  from  the  collec- 
tion of  secretion  beneath  a  long  prepuce, 
simple  attention  to  cleanliness  will  go  far 
to  effect  a  cure.  The  prepuce  should  be 
drawn  back  twice  or  three  times  a  day, 
and  the  parts  thoroughly  washed  with  tepid 
water  and  dried.  They  should  then  be 
dusted  over  with  a  powder  consisting  of 
equal  parts  of  starch  and  boracic  acid,  and 
the  prepuce  replaced.  In  the  event  of  a 
recm'rence  of  the  disease,  cu'cumcision 
should  be  performed  as  soon  as  the  dis- 
charge has  been  arrested.  It  is  well  known 
that  amongst  the  Jewish  community  the 
rite  of  circumcision  confers  immunity 
from  this  disease.  When,  however,  bala- 
nitis arises  as  a  consequence  of  venereal 
disease,  more  active  measm-es  are  needful. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  treatment  of 
gonorrhoea,  if  the  inflammation  is  confined 
to  the  glans,  it  will  often  suffice  simply  to 
cleanse  the  parts  three  or  four  times  a  day, 
and  keep  them  dusted  over  with  the  starch 
and  boracic  acid  powder,  or  the  simple 
insertion  of  dry  lint  between  the  glans  and 
the  prepuce,  frequently  changed,  wUl  some- 
times effect  a  cm'e.  If  the  disease  has 
extended  to  the  prepuce  with  much  swell- 
ing of  the  parts,  hot  fomentations  and  an 
occasional  warm  hip  bath  wUl  be  found 
useful.  The  appUcation  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
either  by  passing  a  soHd  stick  underneath 
the  prepuce,  round  the  glans,  or  else  by 
injecting  a  solution  (gr.  40-f5j.)  is  useful, 
followed  by  the  constant  use  of  a  lead  and 
opium  lotion,  appUed  externally  on  Unt  and 
injected  underneath  the  prepuce.  As  soon 
as  the  prepuce  can  be  withch-awn,  if  the 
surface  of  the  glans  is  found  to  be  eroded, 
one  of  the  best  applications  is  the  oleate  of 
zinc  spread  thickly  on  lint  on  both  sides, 
and  inserted  between  the  glans  and  the 
prepuce.  If  phimosis  is  established  it  can 
seldom  be  needful  to  resort  to  operative 
measures  for  its  relief  during  the  acute 
condition.  Hot  fomentations,  soothing  in- 
jections, rest  in  bed,  and  keeping  the  penis 
in  an  elevated   position,  will  be  useful. 
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Should  it,  however,  be  needful  to  expose 
the  glans,  the  prepuce  should  be  slit  up  on 
its  dorsal  sm-face,  but  the  completion  of 
the  operation  should  be  defeiTed  until  a 
later  period.  'V^Tien  paraphimosis  exists, 
means  should  at  once  be  taken  to  effect  its 
reduction.    See  Paraphimosis. 

Paul  Swain. 

BANDAGES  are  usually  made  of  un- 
bleached caHco,  but  in  special  cases  and  for 
special  purposes  a  variety  of  materials  are 
used,  the  chief  of  which  are  washed  calico, 
linen,  flannel,  lint,  muslin,  gaiize,  elastic 
webbing,  and  india-rubber. 

Whatever  material  is  used  it  should  be 
sufficiently  iirm  and  strong  to  effect  the 
object  for  which  the  bandage  is  applied,  and 
at  the  same  time  be  supple  enough  to  be 
evenly  adapted  to  the  inequalities  of  the 
limb.  If  the  bandage  is  to  be  applied  wet, 
washed  cahco  should  be  used ;  when  warmth 
combined  with  some  amount  of  elasticity  is 
required,  flaimel  is  very  useful;  whilst,  if 
elasticity  is  the  property  mainly  desired, 
elastic  webbing  or  Martin's  iadia-rubber 
bandages  are  the  best  materials ;  if  light- 
ness and  open  meshes  iato  which  plaster  of 
Paris  may  be  rubbed  are  required,  nothing  is 
better  than  the  kind  of  muslin  known  as 
crinoline. 

Bandages  are  classified  as  1.  Simple ;  2. 
Compound.  A  simple  bandage  consists  of  a 
continuous  piece  of  material  wound  up  into 
a  roUer,  and  hence  caUed  a  roller  bandage. 

A  compound  bandage  is  more  complex, 
and  requires  more  than  one  continuous 
piece  for  its  formation ;  the  four-tailed,  the 
many-tailed,  the  T-bandage,  and  the  sus- 
pensory bandage,  are  compound  bandages. 

The  Boiler  bandage  is  made  by  tearing 
the  material  used  into  strips,  varying  in 
width  from  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  six 
inches,  and  in  length  from  two  to  ten  yards, 
according  to  the  part  of  the  body  for  which 
it  is  required ;  for  the  fingers  it  should  be 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide,  and  a  j'ard 
and  a  half  long ;  for  the  upper  lioab  and 
head  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  inches 
wide,  and  six  yards  long ;  for  the  lower  limb 
vw'o  and  a  half  to  thi'ee  inches  wide,  and  six 
or  eight  yards  long ;  for  the  body  four  to 
six  inches  wide,  and  ten  yards  long. 

No  selvage  should  be  included  in  the 
bandage,  as  it  would  be  liable  to  cause  un- 
even and  painfal  pressm-e. 

Bandages  shotdd  be  tightly  and  evenly 
roUed.  If  a  bandage  be  roUed  up  from  one 
end  only  it  is  called  a  single-headed  roller, 
whilst  if  from  both  ends  it  is  called  a 
double-headed  roller.   A  roUer  bandage  is 


said  to  have  two  extremities,  a  head,  body, 
and  two  sm-faces ;  the  free  end  is  called  the 
initial  extremity,  and  that  in  the  centre  of 
the  roUer  the  terminal  extremity,  whilst 
the  intervening  portion  is  the  body ;  so 
much  of  the  bandage  as  is  at  any  time 
rolled  up  is  known  as  the  head;  the  two 
sm'faces  are  inner  and  outer. 

When  applying  a  bandage,  the  surgeon 
should  stand  in  fr'ont  of  the  part  to  be  ban- 
daged, and,  if  a  limb,  he  should  take  care 
to  place  it  in  the  position  it  is  intended 
to  occupy,  for  a  subsequent  alteration  of 
it  not  only  disarranges  the  bandage,  but 
renders  it  liable  to  constrict  the  Umb.  He 
should  hold  the  roller  in  the  right  hand  if 
the  left  Hmbs  are  to  be  bandaged,  and  vice 
versa,  and  then,  placing  the  initial  extremity 
on  the  front  of  the  limb,  he  should  fix  it  by 
a  cu'cular  turn,  so  placed  that  the  bandage 
is  laid  on  from  the  iimer  to  the  outer  side 
as  it  passes  over  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
hmb. 

To  remove  a  bandage,  the  terminal  ex- 
tremity should  be  taken  up  by  one  hand 
and  passed  behind  the  limb  to  the  other, 
and  by  this  back  again  in  front,  the  folds  of 
the  bandage  being  gathered  together  into  a 
bundle  as  they  are  transferred  fr'om  one 
hand  to  the  other ;  by  a  quick  succession 
of  these  movements  the  bandage  wOl  be 
rapidly  and  tidily  unwound,  and  will  not 
be  twisted  upon  itself. 

In  applying  a  simple  bandage  to  any 
part,  one  or  other  of  the  following  methods, 
either  alone  or  in  combination,  will  be  used. 
They  are  named  according  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  turns  of  the  bandage. 

The  Circular  bandage  consists  of  a 
number  of  turns  arranged  so  that  each  ac- 
curately covers  the  preceding  one ;  it  is 
used  to  keep  dressings  on  the  forehead,  the 
sides  or  baclk  of  the  scalp,  or  the  neck,  and 
to  retaia  pads  on  particular  points. 

The  Oblique  bandage  is  applied  by  allow- 
ing the  roller  to  follow  its  own  com'se 
smoothly  up  the  Hmb  ;  the  residt  of  this  is 
that  parts  are  left  imcovered  between  the 
turns  of  the  bandage.  It  is  used  to  retain 
dressings,  such  as  fomentations,  which  re- 
quire frequent  ch'smging,  and  is  of  special 
value  in  the  applicaft<^n  of  the  earlier  layers 
of  plaster  or  other  irans^able  bandages, 
where  a  number  of  layers  are  used,  for  in 
that  case  all  the  intervals  may  be  sub- 
sequently covered  in ;  and  there  are  the 
advantages  that  the  bandage  lies  quite 
smoothly  without  reverses,  and  also  that 
the  fibres  run  more  nearly  longitudinally 
and  so  afford  extra  strength,-  and  obviate 
the  tendency  to  transverse  cracking,  which 
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is  so  liable  to  occur  when  the  bandage  is 
applied  spirally. 

The  Spiral  bandage  is,  as  its  name  im- 
plies, wound  spirally  roimd  the  limb  ;  each 
cii'cle  of  the  spiral  should  overlap  the  pre- 
ceding one  by  about  one-thu-d  of  its  width ; 
it  is  only  applicable  to  regions  where  the 
size  keeps  the  same  or  but  slightly  in- 
creases, as  the  fingers,  just  above  the  wrist 
and  ankle,  the  iipper  arm,  or  the  chest. 

The  Spi/fal  bandage  with  Beverses : 
when  the  spiral  bandage  is  ai^plied  to  a  part 
whose  chcumferenco  rapidly  increases  in 
size,  the  roller  will,  if  laid  on  evenly,  soon 
rim  upwards  obliquely  and  leave  an  in- 
terval between  two  successive  turns ;  in 
such  cases  it  is  necessary  to  bring  the 
bandage  down  to  the  proper  level  by  what 
is  called  reversing,  or  so  tm*ning  it  on  itself 
that  what  was  before  the  upper  border  be- 
comes the  lower,  and  the  inner  surface  the 
outer.  To  reverse  the  bandage  the  roUer 
should  be  imwoimd  for  two  or  three  inches 
beyond  the  place  where  the  reverse  is  to  be 
made,  and  the  part  of  the  bandage  which 
is  aheady  apphed  should  be  drawn  firmly 
to  the  limb,  and,  in  the  case  of  a  left  Hmb, 
the  left  thumb  placed  on  the  lower  border 
of  the  bandage  at  the  required  situation. 
With  the  head  of  the  bandage  held  loosely 
by  the  right  hand  in  the  supine  position,  a 
movement  of  pronation  will  fold  over  the 
upper  border  so  as  to  make  it  the  lower 
one,  and  then  the  roller  can  be  carried  on- 
wards evenly  round  the  limb,  overlapping 
one-thh'd  of  the  previous  turn,  until  it 
reaches  a  point  in  a  line  with  the  previous 
reverse,  where  the  whole  proceeding  should 
be  repeated.  Before  removing  the  thumb 
which  fixes  the  lower  border  of  the  bandage, 
the  roller  should  be  drawn  tight,  in  order  to 
make  the  reverse  lie  smoothly  and  prevent 
wrinlding  of  the  bandage.  The  reverses 
should  be  made  to  fall  in  one  line  along  the 
Hmb,  and  should  be  so  situated  as  to  avoid 
bony  prominences.  This  method  of  ban- 
daging is  chiefly  used  for  the  forearm  and 
leg,  and  should  not  be  used  for  other 
regions  if  the  simple  spiral  bandage  will  do. 

The  Figure-of-eight  bandage  is  another 
method  of  bringing  the  bandage  down  when 
it  is  advancing  too  rapidly  up  the  limb; 
but  it  is  more  especially  adapted  to  cover- 
ing joints  such  as  the  ankle,  knee,  wrist, 
and  elbow:  it  consists  of  two  cu'cles  joined 
together  like  a  figm-e  of  eight,  one  of  them 
being  above  the  joint  and  the  other  below, 
whilst  the  ci'ossings  are  made  to  fall  in  one 
line  along  the  front  or  outer  side  of  the 
joint.  Though  chiefly  used  for  joints,  it  is 
applicable  to  all  jiarts  of  limbs ;  but  it  has, 


in  the  latter  cases,  the  disadvantage  that 
the  lower  border  of  the  upper  circle  does 
not  he  evenly  against  the  limb,  and  it  is 
only  by  the  gradual  ascent  of  the  lower 
circles  that  a  tidy,  even  covermg  is  ob- 
tained. 

The  appUcation  of  the  above  methods 
of  bandaging  to  individual  parts  is  hardly 
called  for  in  a  work  of  tliis  nature,  but  some 
of  the  more  useful  special  bandages  will  be 
described. 

The  Halter  bandage  is  useful  for  retain- 
ing dressings  on  the  chin,  vertex  of  the 
head,  and  nape  of  the  neck.  Place  the 
initial  extremity  of  a  single-headed  roUer, 
two  inches  wide,  on  the  vertex  of  the  head, 
and  carry  the  roUer  down  the  side  of  the 
face  just  in  front  of  the  ear,  beneath  the 
chin  and  along  the  opposite  side  of  the  face 
to  the  vertex,  where  it  will  cross  the  initial 
extremity  at  an  acute  angle.  Then  dhect  it 
obliquely  backwards,  in  front  of  and  below 
the  parietal  eminence,  to  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  and  thence  horizontally  round  the 
front  of  the  cliin  and  onwards  to  the  nape 
of  the  neck  again,  where  its  direction  must 
be  changed  so  that  it  passes  below  and  in 
front  of  the  parietal  eminence  of  the  other 
side  to  the  vertex,  where  the  terminal  end 
may  be  pinned ;  or,  if  required,  the  whole 
series  of  turns  may  be  repeated. 

The  Knotted  bandage  is  used  for  making 
pressm'e  on  the  temporal  artery.  Put  a  pad 
or  graduated  compress  on  the  bleeding 
point,  and  then,  standing  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  patient,  take  a  double- 
headed  roller  and  apply  the  portion  of 
bandage  intervening  between  the  two  heads 
over  the  compress,  and  carry  each  roll 
circularly  round  the  head  untfl.  they  reach 
the  compress  again.  Then,  if  it  be  the  left 
temporal  artery  that  is  to  be  compressed, 
the  roll  coming  round  the  front  of  the  head 
should  be  taken  in  the  right  hand  and 
turned  round  the  lower  border  of  the 
other  one,  and  carried  upwards  with  its 
outer  sm-face  applied  to  the  scalp,  whilst 
that  now  in  the  left  hand  should  be 
passed  downwards  beneath  the  chin  with 
its  inner  sm-face  applied  to  the  face.  Each 
roll  must  be  carried  romid  the  head,  and, 
meeting  again  at  the  mjm-ed  temple,  a 
second  '  knot '  should  be  made,  and  the 
ends  of  the  bandage  du-octod  horizontally 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  head  and  puined. 
The  first  '  Itnot '  should  He  over  the  com- 
press, and  the  second  accurately  over  the 
first,  so  that  their  full  pressure  may  be 
gained. 

The  Capellinc,  or  recm-rent  bandage  of 
the  head  is  useful  for  malving  pressure  or 
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retaining  dressings  on  the  scalp,  and  a 
modification  of  it  is  used  for  bandaging 
stumps.  For  the  scalp  a  double-headed 
roller,  two  inches  wide  and  six  yards  long, 
with  one  head  aboiit  a  thu'd  larger  than 
the  other,  is  required.  The  operator  should 
stand  behind  the  patient  with  the  larger  head 
in  his  right  hand,  and  the  smaller  in  liis  left, 
and  the  intervening  portion  should  be  placed 
as  low  down  on  the  forehead  as  possible,  so 
that  any  tendency  to  upward  displacement 
may  be  prevented  by  the  frontal  protube- 
rances. Both  heads  of  the  roller  are  then 
can-ied  backwards  to  the  nape  of  the  necL:, 
where  the  smaller  one  is  taken  in  the  right 
hand,  twisted  roimd  the  lower  border  of  the 
other,  and  directed  vertically  over  the  scalp 
to  the  root  of  the  nose,  whilst  the  larger  is 
continued  horizontally  round  the  head  to 
fix  the  vertical  one  in  front;  after  which 
the  latter  is  carried  backwards  again  to  the 
occiput,  a  Uttle  to  one  side  of  the  first  turn 
and  shghtly  overlapping  it,  and  is  fixed  by 
the  continuation  of  the  horizontal  tm-n. 
Similarly,  the  smaller  head  of  the  roUer  is 
canied  backwards  and  forwards  over  the 
scalp,  fixst  on  one  side  of  the  middle  line 
and  then  on  the  other,  imtil  the  whole  of  it 
is  covered  in.  The  horizontal  portion  must 
always  cross  the  other  superficially,  so  as  to 
fix  it,  preparatory  to  its  being  turned  back 
again.  Finally  both  heads  of  the  roUer  will 
be  running  nearly  horizontally.  They 
should  be  looped  together  at  the  occiput 
and  carried  forwards  to  the  forehead, 
where  the  ends  may  be  tied  or  pinned 
together. 

For  a  Stvrnip  a  single-headed  roUer  will 
suflQce.  Take  a  few  circular  turns  round 
the  limb  a  little  above  the  end  of  the 
stump ;  fix  the  bandage  on  the  under  sur- 
face by  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  and 
take  a  longitudinal  turn  over  the  face  of  the 
stiunp  and  fix  it  on  the  upper  siurface  by 
the  left  thimab.  Eepeat  the  longitudinal 
turns  first  on  one  side  of  the  middle  line 
and  then  on  the  other,  fixing  each  as  before, 
until  the  whole  stimap  is  covered  in ;  and 
finish  off  by  a  few  circular  turns  so  as  to 
fix  the  longitudinal  ones  in  their  proper 
places. 

The  Sinca  bandage  is  named  firom  its 
fancied  resemblance  to  a  spike  of  barley : 
it  is  essentially  a  figure-of-eight  bandage, 
one  loop  of  which  is  larger  than  the  other. 
It  is  used  for  the  shoulder,  thumb,  and 
groin. 

For  the  shoulder  a  roller  bandage,  two 
and  a  half  inches  wide  and  seven  yards 
long,  will  be  required.  Protect  the  folds  of 
the  axiUa  with  cotton  wool,  and  fix  the 


bandage  by  a  few  cii'cular  turns  round  the 
upper  arm ;  carry  the  roller  round  the  back 
of  the  chest  and  the  opposite  axilla  to  the 
front,  and  onwards  till  it  crosses  the  com- 
mencement of  the  same,  turn  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  arm,  and  then  direct  it  beneath 
the  axilla  to  the  fi-ont  again,  and  a  second 
time  cai-ry  it  over  the  shoulder  and  round 
the  chest  and  axiUa  as  before.  The  whole 
series  of  tm-ns  must  be  repeated  tiU  the 
shoulder  is  covered ;  and  as  they  intersect 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  arm  and  shoulder, 
they  should  overlap  one  another  by  about 
one-third  of  their  width. 

When  the  tiu-ns  of  the  bandage  are 
placed  successively  higher  and  higher  on 
the  shoulder,  as  above  described,  the  spica 
is  called  ascending,  but  if  the  first  tm-n  is 
made  over  the  shoulder  at  the  root  of  the 
neck  and  succeeding  ones  lower  and  lower, 
it  is  termed  descending. 

The  spica  for  the  groin  is  used  to  make 
pressm'e  over  the  abdominal  and  femoral 
rings  as  a  temporary  support  to  hernise, 
and  to  retain  dressings  on  any  part  of  the 
inguinal  regions.  Take  a  roUer  three 
inches  wide  and  seven  yards  long,  and  fix 
the  initial  extremity  by  a  circiilar  turn 
roimd  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  passing 
from  the  inner  to  the  outer  side  in  the 
usual  way,  and  then  carry  the  roller  rornid 
the  pelvis  between  the  great  trochanter  and 
the  crest  of  the  ilium  on  each  side,  and 
next  obliquely  across  the  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen  to  the  front  of  the  thigh,  where  it 
will  cross  the  commencement  of  the  same 
turn,  and  thence  direct  it  round  the  thigh 
and  forwards  between  its  inner  surface  and 
the  scrotum.  Repeat  the  figiu'e-of-eight 
loops  round  the  thigh  and  pelvis  as  often 
as  necessary,  and  make  each  turn  overlap 
the  preceding  one  on  the  thigh  by  about 
half  its  width.  It  is  usual  to  place  the  first 
turn  over  the  lower  part  of  the  groin,  and 
the  subsequent  ones  successively  higher  and 
higher  {ascending  spica),  but  they  may  be 
laid  on  from  above  downwards  {descending 
spica). 

To  bandage  both  -groins,  commence  with 
a  circular  turn  round  the  pelvis,  and  then 
direct  the  roller  across  the  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen  to  the  left  thigh  ;  take  a  loop  roimd 
tlais  and  continue  the  bandage  round  the 
back  of  the  pelvis  to  the  right  thigh,  and, 
after  encircling  that,  carry  the  roller  across 
the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  and  round 
the  entire  pelvis  to  the  left  thigh.  The  turns 
round  the  thighs  are  made  alternately  and 
pass  from  the  iimer  to  the  outer  side  on  the 
front  of  the  left  one,  and  from  the  outer  to 
the  iimer  on  the  right ;  when  the  bandage 
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is  completed,  there  will  be,  in  addition  to 
the  intersections  on  the  thighs,  a  thu'd 
series  of  them  over  the  middle  line  of  the 
ahdomen. 

The  spica  for  the  thumb  requires  no 
further  description  than  that  it  consists  of 
figure-of-eight  loops,  placed  alternately 
round  the  wist  and  the  ball  of  the  thimib 
imtil  the  latter  is  sufficiently  covered. 

T-handages,  either  single  or  double,  have 
the  shape  indicated  by  then*  name,  the  for- 
mer having  only  one  vertical  piece,  whilst 
the  latter  has  two,  which  are  attached,  at 
a  short  distance  apart,  to  the  horizontal 
limb :  they  are  chiefly  used  for  retaining 
di'essmgs  on  the  perineum  and  the  parts 
about,  but  may  be  used  for  the  scalp,  chest, 
&c.  For  the  perineum  the  horizontal  por- 
tion is  fixed  round  the  body  just  above  the 
ihac  crests,  and  the  vertical  one  made  to 
he  over  the  mid-sacral  region.  For  the 
female  the  vertical  portion  is  un'divided  and 
is  brought  forwards  between  the  legs,  over 
the  vulva,  and  fixed  to  the  front  of  the 
horizontal  segment ;  for  the  male  it  is  spUt 
along  the  middle  for  a  sufficient  distance  to 
allow  of  the  ends  being  brought  forward  on 
each  side  of  the  scrotum.  For  the  scalp  the 
horizontal  portion  is  fixed  circularly  round 
the  forehead  and  occiput,  and  the  vertical 
one  carried  backwards,  from  the  former 
point,  over  the  vertex  and  fixed  to  the  hori- 
zontal portion  behind.  For  the  chest  the 
horizontal  segment  of  the  double  bandage  is 
fixed  round  the  body,  and  a  vertical  portion 
brought  forwards  over  each  shoulder,  and 
fastened  in  front. 

The  Many-tailed  bandage,  or  bandage 
of  Scultetus,  is  used  where  it  is  wished  to 
combine  even  support  with  ease  of  removal ; 
it  is  most  commonly  used  for  the  chest  and 
abdomen.  A  sufficient  number  of  trans- 
verse strips  of  calico  or  flannel  are  arranged 
parallel  to  and  overlapping  one  another  by 
about  one-third  of  their  width,  and  fixed 
so  by  being  stitched  along  the  middle  to 
another  strip  at  right  angles  to  them.  To 
apply  it,  the  connecting  piece  of  the  bandage 
should  be  placed  in  the  middle  line  beliind, 
and  the  transverse  pieces  brought  round 
the  body  or  limb  successively  and  crossed 
in  front.  To  prevent  the  bandage  sUpping 
when  appUed  to  the  chest  or  abdomen,  two 
strips  should  be  attached  to  the  upper  end 
of  the  connecting  piece,  and  brought  over 
the  shoulders  like  braces  and  attached  in 
front. 

The  ^-tailed  bandage  consists  of  a  piece 
of  calico  spht  fi'om  either  end  to  within  a 
few  inches  from  the  middle ;  it  is  mainly 
used  for  the  lower  jaw,  but  is  also  applic- 


able to  the  knee  and  the  vertex  of  the  heai 
For  the  jaw  it  should  be  about  foxu:  inches 
wide  and  fourteen  long,  with  a  hole  or  sht 
made  near  one  edge  of  the  bandage  in  the 
middle  to  receive  the  chin,  and  be  split  to 
within  two  inches  of  the  centre.  Pat  the 
smaller  segment  over  the  Hp  and  fix  the  tails 
corresponding  with  it  below  the  occiput; 
carry  the  other  ones  upwards  in  front  of  tho 
ears  and  fasten  them  on  the  vertex ;  the  two 
pau-s  should  be  attached  to  one  another  along 
the  middle  line  of  the  vertex,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent then-  shpping.  For  the  vertex,  take  a 
broader  bandage  with  tails  of  equal  width, 
and  place  the  undivided  portion  on  the  top  of 
the  head ;  du"ect  the  anterior  pair  of  tails 
backwards  and  tie  them  below  the  occiput, 
and  the  posterior  ones  forward  and  tie  be- 
neath the  chin ;  for  the  knee,  place  the  un- 
divided portion  over  the  patella,  cross  the 
taUs  of  the  bandage  behind  the  knee,  and 
tie  the  lower  ones  in  front  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  thigh,  and  the  upper  ones  in  front 
of  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia. 

The  tria/ngular  bandage, ox  theEsmarch 
bandage,  is  made  by  cutting  a  piece  of  cahco, 
about  forty  inches  square,  diagonally  into 
two  halves  ;  of  the  three  borders,  the  longer 
is  called  the  lower  and  the  others  the  side 
borders ;  of  the  three  angles  that  opposite 
the  lower  border  is  called  the  point  and  the 
others  the  ends.  Though  of  much  use  as  a 
temporary  banflage,  on  account  of  its  wide 
applicability,  it  is  not  much  used  in  civil 
surgery,  and  so  calls  for  but  httle  mention 
here.  To  make  a  small  shng,  i.e.  for  the 
hand  and  wrist,  with  a  triangular  bandage 
fold  it  length^\dse  twice,  throw  one  end  over 
the  shoulder  of  the  mjured  side,  and  bring 
the  other  one  round  the  front  of  the  WTist 
and  over  the  sound  shoulder  and  knot  it  to 
its  fellow.  To  make  the  larger  sling,  i.e. 
for  the  whole  forearm,  place  the  unfolded 
bandage  on  the  chest  with  the  point  of  it 
towards  the  elbow,  and  one  end  thrown 
over  the  sound  shoulder;  next  bend  the 
elbow  and  bring  the  forearm  to  the  chest 
against  the  middle  of  the  bandage,  and 
support  it  in  that  position  by  carrjdng  the 
other  end  of  the  bandage  over  the  shovdder 
of  the  injured  side  and  tj^ing  it  to  its  feUow. 
Finally  fold  the  point  of  the  bandage  round 
the  elbow  and  upper  arm,  and  pin  it  in 
front.  To  make  the  shawl-cap  for  the 
scalp,  fold  the  lower  border  of  the  bandage 
and  place  it  on  the  forehead  mth  the  point 
hanging  down  to  the  nape  of  the  neck ; 
next  carry  tho  ends  round  the  head,  cross- 
ing them  behind,  and  tie  them  together  on 
the  forehead,  and  finally  turn  up  the  point 
and  pin  it  to  the  body  of  the  bandage  above. 


Bellocq's  Sound 


The  fcriangiilar  bandage  is  also  used  to  re- 
tain dressings  on  the  breast  and  on  the 
gluteal  region,  and  as  an  improvised  sus- 
pensory bandage.         Bilton  Pollard. 

BARBADOES  LEG.  See  Elephan- 
tiasis Arabum. 

BATTET'S  OPERATION".  See 
Oophorectomy. 

BAVARIAN  SPLINT.  See  Immov- 
able Bandages. 

BEDSORES. — Whenever  prolonged  and 
continuous  pressure  is  maintained  on  a  part 
there  is  much  danger  of  gangx-ene  occurring ; 
the  pressure  impedes  or  completely  arrests 
the  circulation,  and  if  continuously  main- 
tained for  a  sufficient  time,  death  of  the 
affected  part  will  occur  from  that  cause 
alone.  But  if  the  pressure  be  not  prolonged 
to  this  degree,  the  tissues  and  vessels  will 
be  so  injured  that,  on  the  re-estabHshment 
of  the  circulation,  inflammation  which  may 
terminate  in  gangrene  will  occm-,  and  espe- 
cially wiU  this  happen  in  old  and  enfeebled 
persons  and  those  whose  constitutional 
powers  are  lowered  by  fever.  In  addition 
to  simple  pressirre  there  are  other  potent 
agents  in  the  causation  of  bedsores,  such 
as  the  uTitation  of  m'ine,  faeces,  the  secretion 
of  the  skin  itself,  creases  in  the  bedclothes, 
crumbs  of  bread,  &c.  Many  of  these  causes 
are  hable  to  come  into  greater  prominence 
in  some  cases,  such  as  fi'actures  of  the  spine, 
in  which  the  lower  part  of  the  body  is  para- 
lysed and  in  which  the  urine  and  faeces  are 
passed  involuntarily. 

In  certain  injuries  of  the  nervous  system 
bedsores  appear  very  rapidly,  and  that  too 
when  the  gz'eatest  care  is  taken  to  prevent 
injurious  pressure  and  irritation  of  dis- 
charges ;  these  bedsores  are  described  by 
Charcot  as  '  acute  ' ;  they  may  appear  within 
a  very  few  days  or  even  hours  after  the 
injury.  In  surgical  practice  they  are  mostly 
met  with  after  spinal  injiu'ies,  though  they 
may  occur  after  injiu'ies  to  the  brain;  in 
the  latter  case  they  are  situated  on  the  I 
upper  and  inner  part  of  the  buttock  of  the 
paralysed  side,  whilst  in  the  former  they 
are  situated  in  the  mid-sacral  region  just 
above  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  cerebral 
one ;  the  spinal  bedsore  usually  begins  on 
the  fourth  or  fifth  day.  Acute  bedsores  are 
considered  by  Charcot  to  result  from  a 
lesion  of  trophic  nerves,  and  by  others  to 
be  due  to  vaso-motor  paralysis ;  they  are, 
however,  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence. 

The  simple  pressure  sores  are  met  with 
in  the  regions  most  pressed  upon  dxiring 


prolonged  confinement  to  bed,  viz.  over 
the  sacrum  and  trochanters,  but  they  may 
occur  over  the  elbows,  scapulae,  and  on  the 
heels,  &c. ;  and  sores  identical  in  nature  and 
known  as  '  splint-sores '  may  be  met  with 
over  any  of  the  bony  prominences,  due  to 
the  pressure  of  splints.  The  skin  first  in- 
flames, and  if  the  cause  persist,  vesication 
follows  ;  the  cutis  next  loses  its  vitaHty  and 
an  eschar  or  superficial  cutaneous  slough 
succeeds ;  this  is  slowly  detached  from  the 
surrounding  healthy  skin,  leaving  a  more 
or  less  deep  excavated  ulcer  of  imhealthy 
aspect,  and  sometimes  exposing  a  j)ortion 
of  carious  bone  nr.  even  opening  up  the 
spinal  canal  and  giving  rise  to  septic 
meningitis. 

Treatment.  —  This  should  be  mainly 
preventive,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  nurse ; 
aU  sources  of  irritation  should  be  scrupu- 
lously avoided ;  too  continuous  pressure  on 
any  one  region  should  be  prevented  by 
changing  the  position  of  the  patient  where 
this  is  possible,  and  where  not  it  should  be 
evenly  distributed  and  moderated  by  water- 
beds,  ring-pillows,  &c.  The  parts  pressed 
upon  should  be  systematically  washed  night 
and  morning,  and  rubbed  with  some  stimu- 
lating and  astringent  lotion  such  as  spirits  of 
wine,  or  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercmy 
in  proof  spirit  (2  grains  to  the  ounce).  In 
the  erythematous  stage  the  part  may  be 
painted  over  with  collodion,  with  one  of  the 
lotions  mentioned  above,  or  with  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver  (10  grains  to  the  ounce). 
When  sloughs  have  formed,  their  separation 
may  be  hastened  by  poultices  or  fomenta- 
tions, and  after  their  detaclmient,  if  stimu- 
lants seem  indicated,  equal  parts  of  resin 
ointment  and  balsam  of  Peru  may  be  ap- 
phed,  and  when  the  sore  begins  to  fill  up 
and  look  healthy  it  may  be  treated  as  a 
simple  ulcer,  provided  always  that  pressure 
be  reduced  to  a  minimiun. 

BiLTON  Pollard. 

BELLOCQ'S  .SOUND  is  an  instrument 
devised  to  assist  in  the  operation  of  plugging 
the  posterior  nares.  It  consists  of  a  curved 
canula,  shaped  lilte,  but  of  larger  size  than, 
a  Eustachian  catheter.  This  contains  a 
stilette  terminating  in  a  piece  of  watch- 
spring,  at  the  extremity  of  which  is  an 
eyelet  for  carrying  a  thread.  The  canula 
being  passed  along  the  floor  of  the  nose,  the 
watch-spring  is  made  to  protrude  into  the 
mouth  by  means  of  the  stilette,  and  the 
thread  can  thus  be  readily  caught  and  em- 
ployed to  draw  a  piece  of  whipcord  tlu-ougli 
the  nostrU,  to  which  a  suitable  plug  is 
attached. 


Bistoury 


BISTOURY.— A  French  term  which 
has  been  adopted  by  English  surgeons. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  bistoury — 
viz.  straight  and  curved,  sharp  and  probe- 
pomted.  The  straight,  sharp-pointed  bis- 
tom-y  is  useM  in  amputating  fingers,  the 
cm-ved  in  opening  abscesses ;  the  probe- 
pointed  instruments  are  useful  in  dividing 
fistulas  and  the  strictm-e  in  hernia. 

BITES  OF  VENOMOUS  INSECTS 
AND  REPTILES.  See  Stings  of  Insects. 

BLADDER,  Diseases  of  the. — Atony 
OP  THE  Bladder.  —  Loss  of  Contractile 
Poiver  of  tlie  Muscular  Coat. — This  affec- 
tion is  induced  in  various  ways  ;  most  fre- 
quently by  moderate  obstruction  to  the 
outflow  of  m'ine,  a  difficulty  not  sufficient 
to  cause  hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  coat. 
Probably  a  constant  factor,  as  a  predispos- 
ing catTse,  is  a  tendency  to  degeneration 
of  the  muscular  tissue  ;  certainly  it  is  very 
frequently  present  in  these  cases.  Indeed, 
it  is  not  otherwise  clear  why  obstruction 
should  cause  muscular  hypertrophy  in 
one  individual  and  atrophy  in  another. 
This  alfection  is  often  miscalled  'para- 
lysis ' ;  but  it  is  quite  distinct  from  true 
paralysis,  consequent  on  disease  or  injmry 
of  the  nervous  centres.  In  paralysis  the 
urine  stagnates  in  the  bladder  through  want 
of  nervous  stimulation  of  the  muscular  coat, 
not  from  impediment  to  its  escape. 

The  causes  of  atony  are  :  m-ethral  stric- 
tm'e ;  prostatic  hypertrophy  or  enlargement 
at  the  neck  of  the  bladder ;  stone  or  tumour 
in  the  bladder  ;  habitual  faecal  disten- 
sion of  the  rectum;  repeated  delays  in 
emptying  the  charged  bladder ;  sudden  re- 
tention caused  by  gonorrhoeal  inflammation 
and  swelling  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 

Two  forms  of  stricture  cause  habitual 
partial  retention.  One  exists  as  a  membra- 
nous band  passing  across  the  lumen  of  the 
urethra,  near  the  meatus  urinarius.  Such 
a  band,  by  exciting  reflex  spasm  of  the 
perineal  muscles,  causes  habitual  partial  re- 
tention of  m-ine.  "When  more  deeply  placed, 
i.e.  in  the  bulbous  portion  of  the  canal,  the 
strictm-e  has  longer  extent,  and  consists  of 
indm:ation  of  the  submucous  tissue.  Such 
a  contraction  need  not  greatly  diminish 
the  size  of  the  stream,  and  its  existence 
may  therefore  not  bo  suspected.  Prostatic 
Imjiiertrojihy,  chiefly  affecting  the  middle 
lobe,  in  certain  elderly  men,  may  develop 
sufficiently  to  hinder  the  outflow  also  with- 
out materially  lessening  the  size  of  the 
stream,  though  its  force  is  weakened.  Not 
only  tumours  produced  by  overgrowth  of 


the  prostate,  but  also  those  which  form  in 
the  walls  of  the  bladder,  especially  if  placed 
near  the  floor,  interfere  with  the  proper 
contraction  of  the  organ,  and  may  give 
rise  to  atony  of  its  coats.  Calculus  excites 
atony  in  bladders  of  which  the  muscular 
coat  is  degenerating,  by  the  frequent  calls 
to  void  m-ine  it  excites  exhausting  the 
contractile  force.  "When  atony  or  sluggish 
contraction  is  due  to  distension  of  the 
rectum  and  colon,  the  nutrition  of  the 
muscular  tissue  of  the  viscera  generally  is 
bad,  and  with  the  bladder  thus  predisposed 
to  inertia,  the  mechanical  impediment  de- 
termines the  distension.  In  women  with 
the  same  predisposition,  the  gravid  uterus 
sometimes  causes  atony.  When  this  has 
happened,  the  bladder  remains  lax,  and 
gets  more  and  more  distended,  until  a  con- 
siderable abdominal  tumour  is  formed. 

Again,  atony  arises  from  neglect  of  the 
calls  to  micturate,  either  from  hysterical 
perversity,  or  because  some  m'etlnral  affec- 
tion makes  the  act  painful,  as  in  women 
who  have  a  vascular  tumour  of  the  m-ethra. 
It  is  met  with  also  in  lethargic  persons, 
with  minds  absorbed  in  mental  occupa- 
tion, who  delay  to  empty  the  bladder,  and 
so  train  it  to  over-distension.  In  this  way 
the  bladder  may  attain  enormous  dimen- 
sions. In  one  instance  the  wi'iter  drew  off 
seven  and  a  half  pints  from  a  bladder  which 
reached  to  the  epigastrium,  and  had  been 
mistaken  by  the  homoeopath  in  attendance 
for  a  visceral  cancer.  Atony  in  young  men 
occasionally  foUows  what  is  called  gonor- 
rhoeal retention :  that  is,  the  comj)lete 
closure  of  the  bladder  by  inflammatory 
swelling  of  the  neck.  Besides  atony,  this 
very  painful  affection  may  leave  behind  it, 
as  sequelaa  of  the  diminished  evacuating 
power,  cystitis,  or  interstitial  nephritis,  and 
thus  gravely  affect  the  patient's  health. 

The  symptoms  that  attract  the  patient's 
attention  to  his  condition  are  usually 
a  sUght  discomfort  and  imperfection  in 
voiding  m-me.  The  stream  is  a  little  de- 
layed, wants  force,  and  the  terminal  ejec- 
tion is  imperfect.  Also,  if  the  patient  neg- 
lect the  call  to  micturate,  he  finds  the 
power  somewhat  unpaired  when  he  does 
begin.  There  is  also  some  irritabihty  of 
the  bladder.  Urme  is  voided  more  often 
than  formerly.  Sometimes  a  little  pain  is 
felt  deeply  in  the  perineimi  and  the  call 
to  mictiu-ate  is  more  imperative  than  in 
health.  Or,  the  first  symptom  noticed  may 
be  invohmtary  discliarge  of  small  quanti- 
i  tics  of  urme  when  the  patient  coughs  or 
laughs— an  occm-rence  that  is  generally 
attributed  to  loss  of  power  to  retain  m-ine, 
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not  to  the  overflow  of  a  really  distended 
bladder.  "When  stricture  is  the  cause,_  the 
patient  may  have  noticed  a  httle  whitish 
discharge  from  the  nretlu-a.  With  enlarged 
prostate,  the  patient  is  mainly  annoyed  by 
the  necessity  for  rising  at  night  to  pass 
water,  by  the  inconveniently  frequent  calls 
to  micturate  in  the  morning,  and  by  trouble- 
some oozmg  of  m'ine  into  his  dress.  He 
generally  complains  that  the  stream  will  not 
come  at  once ;  he  has  to  wait  and  strain 
a  little.  When  stone  or  vesical  tumour  is 
concerned  in  the  imperfect  contraction,  the 
symptoms  of  these  affections  usually  over- 
shadow those  of  simple  distension. 

When  the  overcharge  has  lasted  a  long 
time,  or  has  followed  gonorrhoea,  catarrh  or 
chronic  cystitis  begins.  The  urine  becomes 
tm-bid,  has  a  faint  disagreeable  odour,  is  often 
neutral  or  alkaline,  and  when  time  has  al- 
lowed the  mucus  to  subside,  an  opaque  white 
deposit  collects.  If  the  affection  has  lasted 
several  months,  the  m-ine  may  be  ammonia- 
cal  or  fetid,  dark  and  very  turbid,  or  even 
ropy,  fr'om  a  copious  secretion  of  muco-pus. 
When  this  condition  is  present,  the  discom- 
fort of  the  patient  reaches  absolute  pain 
and  distress.  But  in  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  cases  the  condition  has  been  so 
gradually  produced,  and  the  sufferings  refer 
so  vaguely  to  the  bladder,  fr'om  which, 
without  ever  quite  emptying  it,  the  patient 
expels  with  httle  difficulty  about  the  usual 
amount  of  m"ine,  that  he  often  attributes 
his  discomfort  to  troubled  digestion,  made 
irritable,  partly  through  pressure  and  dis- 
placement of  the  viscera  by  the  overfilled 
bladder,  partly  by  their  sympathetic  distm*- 
bance.  It  is  in  such  cases  that  the  affection 
is  often  overlooked,  or  diagnosed  as  ascites 
or  visceral  tumour.  When  the  patient  is 
examined,  the  following  conditions  are  dis- 
covered. In  ordinary  cases  the  distension 
of  the  bladder  does  not  present  a  tumour 
obviously  rising  above  the  pubes,  and  the 
suspicion  of  atony  is  only  proved  to  be 
correct  by  examination  of  the  bladder.  A 
bladder  which  has  been  gradually  expanded 
during  months  or  years  through  increasing 
relaxation  of  the  walls,  forms  a  tumour  in 
the  middle  Hne  that  extends  upwards  from 
the  pelvis  towards  or  even  into  the  epi- 
gastrium, or  one  of  the  hypochondriac  re- 
gions. But  even  when  the  organ  is  so 
much  distended  as  to  invade  the  abdomen, 
the  swelling  does  not  resemble  that  of  the 
healthy  bladder  when  fall.  The  swelling  is 
ill-defined,  and  fluctuates  readily  on  palpa- 
tion. This  character,  combined  with  the 
imexpected  height  to  which  the  tumour  has 
mounted,  often  misleads  the  physician. 


The  existence  of  an  imperfect  evacua- 
tion of  the  bladder  is  ascertained  by 
du'ecting  the  patient  to  void  m-ine ;  and 
then,  having  placed  him  in  the  horizontal 
position,  if  the  collection  of  urine  is  large,  by 
passing  a  catheter  to  draw  off  and  measure 
the  residue.  As  the  \mne  escapes  through 
the  catheter,  the  want  of  contractile  force 
will  be  shown  by  the  stream  subsiding  to  a 
dribble  or  stopping  altogether,  imless  the 
bladder  be  artificially  compressed  by  the 
hand  on  the  abdomen,  or  by  the  patient's 
coughing  or  straining.  The  state  of  the 
m'ethra  may  be  examined  by  passing  a 
bullet  bougie  (No.  25  French  scale)  along 
the  penile  m'ethra  to  the  bulb.  Should  a 
membranous  ■  contraction  exist  near  the 
meatus,  the  passage  of  the  bougie  will  bo 
arrested,  arid  the  amount  of  the  narrowing 
can  be  gauged  by  a  smaller  bougie.  To 
detect  strictm'e  beyond  the  penile  portion, 
the  stem  of  the  bougie  must  be  bent  that 
it  may  pass  under  the  pubic  arch,  or  an 
ordinary  bougie  of  the  same  size  may  be 
used  instead.  This  latter  instrument  vidll 
reveal  stricture  at  the  bulb,  and  by  the 
way  it  stops  at  the  neck  or  enters  the 
bladder,  will  often  indicate  a  prostatic  en- 
largement. The  diagnosis  of  atony  arising 
from  neglect  or  other  non-obstructive  cause 
is  foimded  on  the  absence  of  obstruction, 
and  by  the  presence  of  the  signs  appro- 
priate to  those  causes. 

Pathology. — Habitual  retention  favours 
attenuation  of  the  coats  of  the  viscus ;  the 
muscular  fibres  are  small  and  pale ;  their 
contractile  power  is  diminished,  and  in 
time  is  lost ;  the  m-eters  and  the  pelves  of 
the  kidneys  become  dilated,  and  the  pyra- 
midal and  cortical  portions  wasted  or  ab- 
sorbed. Thus  the  secretive  power  of  the 
glands  is  much  lessened ;  and  the  conse- 
quences of  imperfect  depuration  of  the  blood 
follow.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  blad- 
der andureters  and  pelves  becomes  congested 
and  inflamed.  This  shght  chronic  irritation 
is  apt  to  become  acute,  and  to  cause  fatal 
nephritis  when  the  m-ine  is  withdi'awn  by 
catheter  m  cases  of  advanced  degeneration 
of  the  kidneys.  Under  acute  inflammation, 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder  grows 
dark  red,  or  slaty,  is  marked  by  ulcers  or 
shreddy  patches  of  adherent  pus,  and  the 
atropliied  kidneys  are  destroyed  by  sup- 
pm-ative  nephritis.  In  many  cases,  of 
course,  the  evidence  of  the  disease  which 
has  occasioned  the  atony  will  be  present  m 
addition  to  those  of  the  atony  itself. 

The  treatment  consists  in  attacking  and 
removing  the  cause,  or  if  that  be  not  pos- 
sible, in  palliating  its  effects.    If  stricture 
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be  present,  it  must  be  widened  until  No. 
20  of  the  French  scale  can  be  passed  easUy 
through  it ;  meanwhile  the  bladder  must  be 
regularly  emptied  twice  daily,  or  more  fre- 
quently according  to  the  amoimt  of  disten- 
sion, to  assist  the  contraction  of  the  mus- 
cular coat  by  removing  the  strain.  In 
simple  cases  the  bladder  often  regains  good 
tonicity  and  complete  pov/er  of  evacua- 
tion. The  patient  must  be  trained  to  pass 
the  catheter  himself  once  in  twenty-four 
hours  to  ensure  the  complete  evacuation  of 
the  urine,  and  to  wash  out  the  bladder 
through  the  catheter  so  long  as  mucus 
renders  the  urine  tm-bid. 

If  these  precautions  are  neglected,  the 
evil  will  reappear.  When  no  grave  renal 
or  vesical  disease  exists,  the  m'ine  quickly 
recovers  its  normal  acidity  and  clearness, 
and  the  bladder  most  of  its  tonicity. 

"When  the  atony  has  been  slowly  de- 
veloped, and  the  expansion  of  the  bladder 
has  become  very  great,  it  is  necessary  to 
take  precautions  in  the  evacuation.  The 
patient  should  he  down,  and  a  body  roller 
be  apphed,  that  as  the  m-ine  escapes 
the  pressure  on  the  abdominal  organs  may 
be  maiatained,  by  drawing  together  the 
wrappings  of  the  band.  The  whole  quantity 
should  not  be  removed  at  one  sitting. 
"When  the  bladder  is  so  far  reheved  that 
it  sinks  into  the  pelvis,  the  rest  of  the 
urine  may  be  left  till  next  day  and  then 
withdrawn.  If  the  urine  is  turbid,  the  blad- 
der should  be  washed  out  with  6-8  ounces  of 
cold  water,  containing  one  part  in  eighty 
of  carboHc  acid.  The  catheter  should  be 
carefully  oiled  before  it  is  used,  with  weak 
carbolic  oil,  to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
septic  agents.  A  common  result  after 
the  abstraction  of  large  collections  of  urine, 
is  subacute  cystitis,  pyehtis,  and  fatal  ne- 
phritis, due,  it  is  beheved,  to  the  sudden 
removal  of  pressure  from  the  kidney,  and 
to  the  introduction  of  sepsis  by  the  use 
of  unpurified  instruments.  The  catheter 
should  always  be  withdrawn  on  each  evacua- 
tion, until  several  days  have  elapsed.  "When 
the  viscera  have  become  accustomed  to 
the  absence  of  pressure  from  retained 
urine,  and  the  urethra  to  the  passage  of 
the  catheter,  that  instrument  may  be  tied 
in,  and  the  bladder  kept  constantly  empty 
by  continuous  drainage  through  an  india- 
rubber  tube  into  a  vessel  imder  the  patient's 
bed.  The  end  of  the  tube  should  be  sub- 
merged in  carbolic  water,  as  an  antiseptic 
precaution.  This  rest  to  the  coats  of  the 
bladder  is  a  valuable  restorative  of  the 
tonicity  of  the  organ,  and  also  useful  for 
extinguishing  chronic  cystitis  or  vesical 


catarrh,  should  that  be  present.  Contrac- 
tion may  be  quickened  by  injecting  three 
ounces  of  cold  water  (50°  F.)  into  the  bladder 
once  or  twice  daily,  according  to  the  effect 
produced  every  time  the  urine  is  drawn  off. 
Adjuvants  to  the  cold  water  injection  of 
the  bladder,  or  its  continuous  drainage,  are 
douches  on  the  sacrum  and  pubes;  small 
doses  of  copaiba,  oil  of  sandal  wood,  &c. 
Most  important  aids  are  regular  evacuation 
of  the  bowels,  and  also  improvement  of  the 
patient's  general  health  by  tonics,  suffi- 
cient exercise,  and  regularity  of  regime  and 
diet  in  every  particular.  If  practicable, 
warm  sulphur  baths  and  residence  in  a 
mild  winter  climate  should  be  enjoined. 
By  these  aids  to  the  regular  evacuation  of 
the  bladder,  the  progress  of  renal  disease  is 
impeded,  and  hfe  is  prolonged  and  rendered 
enjoyable  even  when  the  tonic  power  of 
the  organ  is  not  thoroughly  restored. 

Inflammation  of  the  Bladder. — Cysti- 
tis, Acute  and  Chronic  ;  Catmrli. — -Cystitis 
(inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  bladder)  has  two  forms — the  chronic 
and  the  acute  ;  the  former  being  far  more 
frequently  met  with  than  the  latter.  Usu- 
ally the  term  '  catarrh '  is  limited  to  the 
chronic  form,  but  not  always  so.  In  both 
forms  inflammation  of  the  bladder  is  a 
consequence  of  disease  elsewhere,  being, 
probably,  never  a  primary  affection.  In 
the  great  majority  of  cases  the  affection  is 
due  to  incomplete  evacuation  of  urine,  but 
many  other  causes  may  j)roduce  cystitis. 

The  obstructive  causes  are  described 
under  Atony  of  the  Bladder,  and  need 
be  only  recapitulated  here.  They  com- 
prise stricture  of  the  urethra;  perma- 
nent enlargement  or  swelling  and  irrita- 
bUity  of  the  prostate  and  vesiculse  semi- 
nales ;  gonorrhceal  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  neck;  stone  or 
other  foreign  body ;  or  tubercular  disease 
or  tumour.  Special  to  women,  as  obstruc- 
tive causes,  are  the  pressm'e  of  the  gra- 
vid uterus  or  of  prolonged  partm-ition,  the 
frritation  of  a  vascular  growth  in  the 
urethra,  or  neglect  to  empty  the  bladder. 

Among  less  fi'equent  non-obstructive 
causes  are — stone  in  the  kidney ;  excessive 
coitus  in  elderly  men;  haemorrhage  and 
loaded  rectum.  Cessation  of  the  catamenia 
sometimes  excites  cystitis.  In  weakly  chil- 
dren of  both  sexes,  but  more  fr-equently  in 
scrofulous  or  rickety  girls,  cystitis  occm's  oc- 
casionally without  any  apparent  obstraction 
to  evacuation.  Surgical  processes,  such  as 
the  passing  or  tying-in  of  catheters,  sound- 
ing, the  operations  of  lithotomj'  or  of  Htho- 
trity,  or  for  the  removal  of  vesical  tumours, 
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will  excite  cystitis.  Again,  cantharides 
and,  possibly,  certaia  general  conditions — 
such  as  the  gouty  diathesis,  the  debility  ac- 
companying typhoid  fever  or  other  visceral 
inflammations— are  set  down  as  causes  of 
cystitis. 

The  chronic  form  is  kindled  generally 
by  causes  which,  of  slight  effect  at  first,  in- 
crease in  severity  with  time.  Acute  cys- 
titis is  the  result  of  sudden  or  of  violent 
injiury;  the  more  dangerous  form  being 
that  which  follows  severe  operations  on 
the  bladder,  or  the  acute  congestion  of  an 
hypertrophied  prostate.  The  less  grave  one 
is  that  which  spreads  from  the  prostatic 
m-ethi-a  to  the  neck  and  floor  of  the  blad- 
der, but  seldom  extends  over  the  whole 
sm-face  of  the  mucous  membrane.  So, 
also,  it  is  acute  cystitis  which  sometimes 
occurs  during  the  progress  of  other  acute 
visceral  inflammations,  or  from  absorption 
of  cantharides,  or  after  operation  on  the 
rectum. 

Pathology.  —  In  the  common  chronic 
form,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  floor  of 
the  bladder  is  swollen  and  rmeven,  being 
somewhat  mammillated  and  softened.  The 
colour  is  red  in  patches,  from  capillary  en- 
gorgement. In  long-standing  cases,  the  small 
veins  show  as  arborescent  injection.  This 
increased  vascularity  affects  a  larger  sm-- 
face  the  more  the  roflarmnation  approaches 
acuteness.  The  patches  are  not  evenly 
coloured;  the  Httle  projections  of  the  mu- 
cous surface  being  dull  red,  while  the  de- 
pressions may  be  of  normal  tint  or  even 
paler  than  natural.  When  the  affection  has 
lasted  some  time,  the  mucous  membrane 
is  hardened  as  well  as  thickened,  but  un- 
evenly; some  parts  are  more  firm  than 
others,  and  the  red  colour  is  replaced  by 
ashy-grey  patches  scattered  over  a  generally 
bluish-gi-ey  siurface.  To  these  ashy  patches 
adhere  layers  of  viscid  exudation,  dotted 
with  small  concretions  of  phosphate  of 
lime.  Again,  in  cases  of  long  continuance, 
the  mucous  membrane  is  depressed  into 
pouches  where  the  adherent  patches  are 
thicker  and  more  loaded  with  phosphates. 
After  the  inflammation  has  long  continued 
in  the  bladder,  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
ureters  may  undergo  similar  changes 
throughout  theur  length,  though  it  is  usual 
for  only  the  pelves  and  calyces  of  the  kid- 
neys (one  or  both)  to  be  attacked.  The 
pyramids  and  cortical  tissue  of  the  kidneys 
are  also  affected  with  interstitial  nephritis 
and  the  changes  of  structure  that  follow 
that  affection. 

In  the  violent,  acute  form  of  cystitis,  the 
bladder  sm-face  is  very  uneven,  and  of  dark 
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crimson  colom-  throughout,  approaching  to 
black  in  the  lower  portions.  The  mucous 
membrane  is  much  softened  and  destroyed 
in  small  areas  ;  the  muscular  fibres  may  bo 
exposed,  or  even  perforated  to  the  peritoneal 
cavity,  allowing  escape  of  urine  and  perito- 
nitis. Whether  the  cavity  be  contracted 
by  hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  coat,  or 
simply  dilated  by  yielding  of  the  walls 
to  the  habitually  excessive  collection  of 
urine,  the  inflammatory  changes  of  the 
organ  are  not  thereby  affected. 

The  contents  of  the  bladder  after  death 
vary  in  character  with  the  amount  of  in- 
flammation ;  in  the  limited  chronic  form  it 
has  a  faint  but  peculiar  odour,  and  is  more  or 
less  turbid,  vsrith  a  purulent  sediment  in  the 
has  fond.  In  cases  of  long  standing,  where 
the  mucous  membrane  is  indurated,  the 
urine  has  a  most  nauseous  odour,  and  con- 
tains plentiful  flocculent  mucous  and  phos- 
phatic  concretions,  varying  in  size  from  a 
pin's  head  to  a  large  pebble. 

Symptoms. — -In  the  early  stages  of  the 
chronic  form  the  symptoms  are  often  too 
slight  to  excite  the  patient's  attention,  and 
consist  in  more  frequent  calls  to  evacuate 
urine  that  is  turbid  with  muco-pus,  and 
most  so  at  the  end  of  the  flow.  It  is 
still  acid  or  neutral,  and  not  increased  in 
quantity.  If  the  urine  is  allowed  to  stand 
for  a  few  hours,  a  light,  opaque,  white  deposit 
forms  of  mucus  and  pus  cells.  The  amount 
of  muco-pus  secreted  increases  greatly  with 
the  duration  of  the  disease.  It  may  remain 
long  purulent  and  not  streaky  ;  but  usually 
it  becomes  viscid,  ropy,  and  of  a  greenish- 
yellow  tint,  settling  with  a  dense  deposit 
which  adheres  closely  to  the  sides  of  the 
vessel  which  holds  it.  In  this  state  the 
urine  has  a  peculiar  nauseous  odour  charac- 
teristic of  cystitis.  After  the  affection 
has  lasted  a  few  weeks  the  uriue  is  often 
bright  red  from  admixture  of  blood  that 
has  oozed  fi:om  the  congested  blood-vessels. 
When  the  highly  acute  form  is  present,  the 
m*ine  is  scanty  in  quantity,  though  the 
m'gency  for  micturition  is  gi'eat ;  probably 
the  diminished  quantity  is  due  to  extension 
of  the  inflammation  to  the  kidneys.  The 
muco-pus  is  also  less,  though  the  m'ine 
is  darkly  colom-ed  by  extravasated  blood. 
Though  pam,  is  at  first  absent,  soon  some 
uneasiness  is  felt  after  passing  urine,  for 
a  few  minutes,  in  the  perineum  and  in  the 
hypogastric  region  just  above  the  pubes. 
After  a  while  actual  pain  comes,  and  mic- 
turition, growing  very  frequent,  causes 
severe  smarting,  most  violent  at  the  end  of 
the  act,  when  a  few  drops  of  pus  or  blood 
are  expelled  from  the  bladder.  Sometimes 
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smaller  doses  produce  no  diminution  in  the 
severity  of  the  pain.    Generally,  however, 
the  patient  is  greatly  relieved  in  quite  the 
early  stage  by  the  smaller  doses,  and  this 
effect  is  produced  in  most  cases  whether 
the  patient  be  the  subject  of  syphilis  or  not. 
In  some  few  instances  that  have  come 
under  the  writer's  notice,  where  syphilis 
was  imdoubtedly  present,  the  addition  of 
mercury  in  the  form  of  pil.  hydrargyri,  gr.  v. 
nightly,  has  produced  a  more  lasting  and 
permanent  improvement,  after  iodide  of 
potassium  alone  had  failed  to  accomplish 
more  than  a  temporary  diminution  of 
pain.  _  The  apphcation  of  blisters  vnil  also 
sometimes  give  rehef.    Painting  with  the 
strongest  iodine  liniment,  or  rubbing  the 
affected  part  with  mercurial  ointment  may 
be   tried,   and    will   occasionally  prove 
serviceable,  but  iodide  of  potassium  is, 
as  a  rule,  the  most  potent  remedy  where 
the  disease  has  not  become  fully  estab- 
lished.   Unfortunately,  in  the  chronic  cases, 
where  the  bone  has  become  thickened  and 
enlarged  in  spite  of  the  treatment  em- 
ployed, nothing  can  be  done  to  effect  a  com- 
pletely successful  result.   If  there  be  Httle 
or  no  pain,  the  patient  has  some  inconve- 
nience from  the  size  of  the  bone  and  its 
weight,  but  he  generally  learns,  in  the  course 
of  time,  to  put  up  with  this  discomfort. 
On  the  other  hand,  should  the  pain  con- 
tinue to  be  a  som'ce  of  serious  annoyance, 
linear  osteotomy  or  the  apphcation  of  the 
trephine  to  the  most  tender  spot,  will  often 
give  the  most  marked  rehef.    A  simple  in- 
cision through  the  periosteum  is  sometimes 
sufficient,  especially  in  the  early  stage  of 
the  disease,  where  other  less  severe  measures 
have  failed  to  effect  any  improvement.  In 
the  later  stages,  linear  osteotomy  is  probably 
the  best  operation,  as  it  gives  rehef  to  a  larger 
area  of  bone  than  the  simple  removal  of 
a  circular  piece  by  the  trephine.  The 
bone  should  be  thoroughly  exposed  by 
the  knife  to  the  extent  of  three  or  four 
inches,  an^  a  groove  be  cut  in  it  with  a  chisel 
or  a  Hey's  saw,  till  the  medullary  canal  is 
reached.    The  bleeding  that  necessarily 
ensues  relieves  the  engorged  bone,  miti- 
gates for  a  very  long  time,  if  it  does  not  en- 
tirely remove,  the  pain,  and  lessens  the 
chances  of  subsequent  suppuration  or  ne- 
crosis. H.  H.  Glutton. 

OSTITIS  DEFORMANS.— Sir  James 
Paget's  description  of  tliis  disease,  in  the 
Medico-Chirurgical  Trans.,  vol.  Ix.,  1877, 
is  the  first  in  which  the  symptoms  and 
history  are  collected  together  in  a  definite 
form,  under  the  name  of  ostitis  defor- 


mans. To  him,  indeed,  we  owe  the  fact 
that,  since  the  pubhcation  of  the  above 
paper,  one  more  obscmre  bone-disoase  has 
been  reclaimed  from  the  imclassified  group 
of  osseous  deformities,  which  still  remains 
in  our  musemns  with  an  incomplete  life- 
history. 

Cause. — Nothing  whatever  is  known  as 
to  its  etiology.  Neither  syphilis,  rheuma- 
tism, gout,  scrofula,  nor  tubercle  can  be 
said  to  have  a  dh-ect  influence  in  this  re- 
spect, for  there  is  no  clear  history  of  these 
affections  running  through  any  consider- 
able  proportion  of  the  recorded  cases.  In 
three  out  of  the  first  five  cases  reported  by 
Sir  J ames  Paget,  cancer  made  its  appear- 
ance late  in  Hfe.  But  in  seven  others, 
recorded  by  the  same  author  in  vol.  Ixv.  of 
the  Medico-Chir.  Ti  'ans.,  1882,  cancer  was 
not  found  to  be  associated  with  any  one  of 
the  cases. 

Pathology. — It  would  seem  to  be  a 
form  of  chronic  inflammation,  beginning  in 
old  age  or  after  middle  life,  and  affecting 
principally  the  long  bones  and  those  of  the 
skull.  In  Sir  James  Paget's  words  :  '  The 
bones  enlarge  and  soften,  and  those  bearing 
weight  yield  and  become  unnaturally 
curved  and  misshapen.'  While  increase 
in  size  and  alteration  in  shape  are  the 
principal  external  features  of  the  disease, 
the  texture  of  the  bona  is  not  less  altered. 
The  normal  osseous  tissue  is  replaced  by  a 
finely  porous  substance  which,  though  reti- 
culated and  porous,  is  yet  denser  than  it 
naturally  should  be.  The  strength  of  this 
bone  is  evident,  and  one  can  scarcely  con- 
ceive it  possible  that  bone  in  this  condition 
could  bend,  especially  when  its  enormous 
increase  in  size  is  taken  into  consideration. 
Such  specimens  only  come  under  our  ob- 
servation quite  late  in  the  course  of  the 
disease.  It  is,  therefore,  probable  that,  at 
an  earher  date,  the  bones  atrophy  and 
soften,  and  then  become  bent  from  the 
weight  of  the  body  ;  and  that,  subsequently, 
they  undergo  those  hypertrophic  changes 
which  we  see  so  largely  developed  in  the 
advanced  condition  of  the  disease,  at  which 
they  usually  arrive  before  simple  old  age  or 
some  intercm-rent  malady  terminates  the 
patient's  existence. 

A  splendid  specimen  of  a  whole  skele- 
ton, obtained  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Lunn,  is  de- 
scribed and  graphically  depicted  in  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  xiii., 
1883.  The  microscopical  appearances,  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Sharkey,  show  that  the 
principal  feature  in  the  change  is  one  of 
rarefying  ostitis.  The  complete  skeleton, 
now  in  the  museum  of  St.  Thomas's 
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Hospital,  is  quite  a  lonique  specimen,  and 
its  coarse  anatomy  is  most  beautifully 
shown  in  the  engravings  illustrating  the 
paper  in  the  Eeports  above  mentioned. 

The  symptoms  are  first  noticed,  as 
stated  above,  after  middle  life  or  in  old 
age.    '  The  most  characteristic,'  according 
;to  Sir  James  Paget,  'are  the  loss  of  height, 
i  indicated  by  the  low  position  of  the  hands 
when  the  arms  are  hanging  down ;  the 
low  stooping,  with  very  round  shoulders 
and  the  head  far  forwards  with  the  chin 
raised,  as  if  to  clear  the  upper  edge  of  the 
stemmn;  the  chest  sunten  towards  the 
pelvis,  the  abdomen  pendulous ;  the  curved 
lower  limbs,  held  apart  and  tisually  with 
one  advanced  in  front  of  the  other,  and 
with  both  knefes  slightly  bent ;  the  anHes 
overhtmg  by  the  legs,  and  the  toes  turned 
out.'    The  bones  forming  the  vault  of  the 
cranimn  are  generally  enlarged,  and  there 
is  frequently  a  history  of  larger  hats  being 
worn  than  formerly.  The  upper  part  of  the 
spine  is  bowed  and  quite  fixed  in  this  posi- 
tion, so  that,  in  stooping,  no  movement  can 
be  detected  between  the  spinous  processes. 
The  ribs  are  crowded  together  and  im- 
moveable.   The  breathing,  therefore,  be- 
comes entirely  diaphragmatic,  in  a  maimer 
i  exactly  similar  to  the  condition  which 
iis  seen  in  spondyhtis  deformans.  The 
(difl'erence  between  the  two  diseases  is, 
I  however,  sufficiently  distinct  to  make  con- 
1  fusion  impossible.    In  spondylitis  defor- 
1  mans,  the  immobility  of  the  spine  and  ribs 
is  alone  observed,  combined  possibly  with 
general  osteo-arthritis.    But  there  is  no 
enlargement  or  cm-vature  of  the  long  bones, 
and  the  skull  is  entirely  unaffected. 

On  examining  the  lower  limbs  in  ostitis 
deformans,  the  shafts  of  the  long  bones 
will  be  found  very  large  and  unnaturally 
( curved,  as  if  they  had  at  some  period  of 
t  the  disease  yielded  to  the  weight  of  the 
1  body.  Other  bones  may  also  be  very  much 
(enlarged,  such  as  the  clavicle,  humerus, 
1  radius,  or  ulna,  and  of  these  the  clavicles 
i  are  more  fi-equently  affected  than  any  of 
t  the  others.  The  deformities  are  generally 
{ synametrical  and  well-marked. 

The  patients  oftentimes,  especially  at 
!  the_  commencement  of  the  disease,  com- 
plain of  pain,  which  is  described  as  rheu- 
matic, in  the  lower  limbs  and  spine.  But, 
as  a  rule,  there  is  no  pain  in  the  head,  even 
when  the  skull  is  considerably  enlarged, 
nor  is  the  mind  in  any  way  altered.  The 
general  health  remains  unaffected,  and  be- 
yond the  difiiculty  in  walldng  and  the 
breathlessness  on  any  exertion,  the  disease 
does  not  cause  any  great  distress.  Life 


does  not  therefore  seem  to  be  materially 
shortened. 

Treatment. — There  is  no  indication  for 
any  special  treatment.  Iodide  of  potas- 
sium, useful  as  it  is  in  some  chronic  dis- 
eases of  bone,  has  been  foimd  to  be  quite 
powerless  to  check  the  progress  of  the 
affection,  nor  does  it  seem  to  reUeve  the 
pain  of  which  such  patients  occasionally 
complain.  H.  H.  Glutton. 

OTALGIA — Ear-ache.  See  Circum- 
scribed Inflammation  of  the  External 
Meatus,  under  Ear,  ExTERNAii,  Diseases 
of  the. 

OTITIS.  See  Acute  Catarrh,  under 
Ear,  Middle,  Diseases  of  the. 

OTORRHCEA.  See  Acute  Purulent 
Catarrh,  under  Ear,  Middle,  Diseases  of 
the. 

OVAHIAN  TUMOURS.— There  are 
several  diseased  conditions  of  the  ovary 
which  may  require  the  aid  of  the  surgeon, 
but  ovarian  tumour  is  by  far  the  most  com- 
mon, and  it  is  also  the  most  important, 
because,  if  left  to  nature,  it  leads  almost 
inevitably  to  a  lingering  and  painful  death. 

Causes. — But  Httle  is  known  as  to  the 
causes  which  produce  ovarian  tumour.  The 
position  occupied  by  the  ovary ;  its  liability 
to  displacements,  which  must  gi'eatly  inter- 
fere with  both  its  nerves  and  blood-vessels ; 
the  changes  in  its  position  which  result 
from  enlargement  of  the  womb,  or  from 
improper  retention  of  the  contents  of  the 
bowel  or  of  the  bladder;  changes  in  its 
tissues  which  result  from  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  blood  during  the  com'se  of  the 
specific  fevers ;  spread  of  inflammation  from 
the  peritoneum,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the 
changes  it  undergoes  fi'om  youth  to  age, 
diuiig  the  formation,  matm'ation,  rupture 
and  cicatrization  of  the  Graafian  follicles, 
are  all  causes  predisposing  to  disease.  How 
it  is  that  some  of  these  conditions  induce 
mere  inflammatory  changes  in  the  ovary  of 
one  person,  whilst  in  another  they  produce 
an  enormous  development  of  cysts;  why 
these  cysts  differ  so  much  in  their  macro- 
scopic and  microscopic  appearances ;  and 
why  their  place  is  sometimes  taken  by  a 
dermoid  tumour,  and  more  rarely  by  a 
solid  fibroma  or  sarcoma,  remain  matters  of 
theory  and  speculation. 

Given  the  predisposing  cause,  such  as 
change  in  position  affecting  the  circulation 
or  innervation  of  the  organ ;  or  change  in 
the  condition  of  the  blood  circulating  through 
the  ovary,  and  it  seems  very  probable  that 
heredity  may  have  much  to  do  with,  the 
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intensity  of  the  inflammation  by  rest  and 
ilratnage  before  submitting  the  patient  to 
so  severe  an  operation  as  lithotrity.  The 
thorough  removal  of  all  foreign  collections 
from  the  bladder  usually  cvures  the  cystitis 
when  it  is  due  to  this  cause.  This  fact 
should  be  never  forgotten  when  chronic 
cystitis  follows  lithotrity.  In  most  oases  it 
is  due  to  a  fragment  of  stone  having  been 
left  in  the  bladder.  The  writer  has  seen 
thorough  cleaning  of  the  bladder  cure  cys- 
titis for  a  time,  even  when  a  malignant 
growth  in  the  wall  of  the  bladder  was  the 
cause  of  the  cystitis.  Though  the  arrest  of 
the  cystitis  was  only  temporary,  the  fort- 
night or  three  weeks  passed  without  pain 
was  very  important  to  the  patient. 

There  are  certain  cases  of  cystitis  which 
do  not  yield  to  the  methods  described; 
for  example,  cases  of  large  and  very  irrit- 
able prostate  in  old  men,  or  of  tubercular 
disease  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder  in  young 
men.  Here,  relief  from  the  agony  of  con- 
stant, painful  mictm'ition  can  always  be 
given  by  incision  into  the  membranous 
urethi'a  in  the  perineum  between  the  bulb 
and  the  prostate,  through  which  the  bladder 
may  be  continuously  drained.  In  tubercular 
idceration  the  benefit  is  sometimes  mar- 
vellous. In  huge  prostatic  deformity  the 
mere  incision  into  the  membranous  portion 
is  not  always  enough,  and  a  tunnel  through 
the  substance  of  the  prostate  has  been  suc- 
cessfally  made  to  give  ease  to  the  patient's 
suffering. 

The  general  regimen  of  a  patient  with 
cystitis  is  important.  Locomotion  and  ex- 
posure to  cold  must  be  scrupulously  avoided. 
During  the  acute  stages  the  patient  must 
keep  his  bed  absolutely.  When  the  affec- 
tion is  subacute,  he  should  stay  in  one  room 
and  be  chiefly  in  the  horizontal  position. 
If  sufficiently  recovered  to  bear  exercise, 
walking  is  better  than  driving  in  a  chair  or 
in  a  carriage.  Long  jom'neys  should  not  be 
imdertaken  while  any  cystitis  remains.  A 
long  railway  journey  has  often  excited  a 
violently  acute  cystitis  when  the  patient 
has  been  suffering  from  the  chronic  form 
or  from  urethritis.  The  body  should  be 
very  warmly  clad,  especially  the  abdomen 
and  the  lower  extremities,  to  produce  free 
action  of  the  skin.  The  diet  should  be 
light;  all  stimulants  containing  alcohol 
prohibited ;  also  effervescent  drinlcs,  coffee, 
tea,  and  cocoa  should  be  avoided,  coffee  and 
tea  altogether,  and  cocoa  talcen  only  in 
small  quantities  and  weak.  MOk  should 
bo  largely  given,  and  if  the  Iddneys  are 
gravely  affected,  it  may  be,  with  or  without 
ice,  the  only  article  swallowed.  Where 


solid  food  is  given,  no  more  liquid  should  be 
di'unlc  than  is  needed  to  quench  thirst,  that 
the  secretion  of  urine  may  not  be  stimu- 
lated beyond  what  is  unavoidable.  Icing 
the  barley-water,  toast-and-water,  or  other 
di'ink,  also  renders  it  a  better  quencher  of 
thirst,  and  therefore  less  wOl  suffice.  Of 
medicines  which  are  reputed  to  affect  cys- 
titis, acute  or  chronic,  directly,  decoctions 
of  triticmn  repens,  or  of  alchimeUa  arvensis, 
are  perhaps  the  most  hkely  to  be  effective ; 
but  their  influence  is  very  uncertain.  To 
allay  spasm  and  pain,  opium  and  extract 
of  belladonna  are  useful  in  suppositories. 
Belladonna  must  be  cautiously  employed, 
es^Decially  in  elderly  men,  lest  it  increase 
the  loss  of  tone  of  the  muscular  coat,  and 
it  should  be  given  only  when  the  pain  is 
acute.     In  chronic  catarrh,  decoction  of 
pareira  brava  with,  four  or  five  minims  of 
copaiba,  or  oil  of  sandal- wood  in  small  doses, 
is  useful.    Benzoic  acid  in  four-grain  piUs, 
at  the  rate  of  six  or  eight  piUs  daily,  is 
sometimes  beneficial  as  a  balsamic  in 
chronic  catarrh.  More  trustworthy  in  cases 
of  subacute  cystitis  is  buchu  tea.  Unfor- 
tunately, both  pareira  and  buchu  are  apt 
to  produce  indigestion,  and  thus  cause 
more  discomfort  than  they  allay.  When 
given  at  all,  they  should  be  given  in  large 
quantities ;   in  every  twenty-four  hours, 
1  or  1^  pint  of  the  decoction  to  be  drunk, 
in  three,  or  four  portions.  Acids,  except  the 
mineral  acids,  in  smaU  tonic  doses,  are  of 
no  avail.    Alkalinity  of  the  urine  in  cys- 
titis is  due  to  the  conversion  of  urea  into 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  its  production 
will  be  prevented  by  clearing  the  bladder 
of  decomposing  m'ine  and  pus.    In  cases  of 
chronic  cystitis  due  to  atony,  alkahes  are 
chiefly  beneficial  when  the  patient  is  gouty 
and  the  m'ine  highly  acid. 

For  the  acute  cystitis  which  is  a  com- 
pKcation  of  gonorrhoeal  urethritis,  the  ca- 
theter is  seldom  needed,  and  injections 
would  be  mischievous.  The  treatment  con- 
sists in  the  frequent  use  of  sedatives  in  the 
form  of  very  hot  hip  baths  (104°-110°  F.) 
for  ten  minutes,  hot  poultices,  belladonna 
suppositories,  eight  to  ten  leeches  to  the 
perineirm,  subcutaneous  injections  of  mor- 
phia, or  of  morphia  and  atropine,  saline 
aperients,  and  low  diet.  Liquor  potassfE, 
with  tinctui-e  of  henbane  or  of  belladonna 
in  camphor  water,  is  also  a  very  useful 
sedative  in  these  cases.  They  may  be  given 
1  alone,  or  decoction  of  triticimi  repens  may 
be  given  as  well. 

For  old  chronic  cases,  the  winter  should 
be  passed  in  a  warm  climate  ;  and  a  course 
of  the  sulphur  waters  at  Bath,  Strathpeffer, 
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Hai-rogate,  or  Schlangenbad  will  greatly 
increase  the  tone  of  the  bladder,  and  no- 
tably diminish,  when  it  does  not  wholly 
remove,  the  muco-pus  from  the  urine. 

Neuralgia  of  the  Bladder. —  Pain, 
referred  to  the  bladder,  almost  always -to 
its  neck,  without  actual  disease  of  that  part, 
is  caused  by  a  great  variety  of  local  affec- 
tions and  also  by  certain  conditions  of 
general  distm'bance.  Nearly  always  the 
cause  can  be  traced,  and  its  removal  cures 
the  pain.  Nevertheless,  in  a  very  few  cases, 
the  cause  cannot  be  discovered :  such,  for 
want  of  a  better  knowledge  of  their  origin, 
are  termed  simple  neuralgicB.  In  health 
the  neck  of  the  bladder  is  at  all  times  highly 
sensitive,  and  often  suffers  from  increased 
sensibility  when  other  viscera  are  affected ; 
while  the  remaiuder  of  the  bladder,  unless 
diseased  (by  inflammation  or  ulceration,  for 
example),  is  probably  quite  insensible  to  the 
touch  of  foreign  bodies. 

The  causes  of  painftd  conditions  of  the 
bladder,  it  has  been  already  said,  are  most 
munerous.  In  respect  of  age,  the  middle  age 
mainly  suffers  from  this  affection,  though 
neither  old  age  nor  childhood  is  exempt. 
Of  specific  local  causes,  aU  which  interfere 
with  the  evacuation  of  the  bladder  are 
sources  of  pain  to  this  viscus — viz.,  stricture, 
enlargement  of  the  prostate,  calculi,  gravel, 
atony  of  the  bladder,  tumours  or  indurations 
of  its  walls.  The  passage  of  sounds,  falls 
on  the  perineum,  pressure  by  the  gravid  or 
displaced  uterus,  constipation  and  loaded 
rectiim,  even  excessive  pm'ging,  may  excite 
this  form  of  pain.  So,  also,  disease  of  the 
kidney,  womb,  or  rectum ;  especially  fissure 
of  the  anus,  piles,  or  ascarides  may  set  up 
nervous  pain  in  the  bladder.  More  distinct 
causes  are  disorders  of  the  digestion,  im- 
perfect function  of  the  Hver  or  stomach, 
indulgence  in  certain  alcohoUc  drinks  such 
as  punch,  imperfect  assimilation  of  food,  or 
changes  of  tissue  which  produce  highly  acid 
urine  or  excess  of  uric  acid,  or  the  reverse — 
neutral  m-ine  with  excess  of  phosphates. 
Exposure  of  the  surface  of  the  body  to  cold  or 
a  sedentary  hfe  are  also  causes  of  pain  com- 
mencing in  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  but 
radiating  widely  elsewhere.  Persons  ofrheu- 
matic,  gouty,  or  nervous  constitution  are 
prone  to  suffer  from  these  pains.  Excessive 
coitus  and  masturbation  frequently  set  up 
pain  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  principally 
through  provoking  long  continued  conges- 
tion of  the  erectile  tissue  and  vascular  struc- 
tures placed  there;  probably  also  in  part 
through  the  nervous  prostration  which  fol- 
lows these  excesses.  The  debihty  resulting 
from  long  residence  in  hot  moist  climates, 


especially  when  the  patient  has  suffered  from 
malarial  fever,  both  favours  the  production 
of  the  pain  and  increases  its  severity.  Some 
of  the  most  severe  cases  which  the  writer  has 
seen  have  been  in  anemic  patients  from 
India,  the  Straits'  Settlements,  or  the  Phihp- 
pines. 

The  symptoms  vary  in  different  persons. 
Frequent  calls  to  void  urine  are  generally 
present,  though  not  always  so.  Pain, 
usually  intermittent — almost  constant  in 
severe  cases — is  felt  in  the  perineum.  It  is 
variously  described  as  an  aching,  as  a  sense 
of  weight  or  of  tightness,  increased  by  sitting 
on  a  cushioned  seat  or  when  the  sensitive 
neck  of  the  bladder  is  pressed  by  the  weight 
of  the  body.  In  some  persons  the  pain  is 
referred  to  the  suprapubic  region,  in  others  to 
the  symphysis.  This  form  is  more  common 
in  persons  who  indulge  too  much  in  stimu- 
lating food  and  drink.  The  pain  is  rarely 
confined  to  the  localities  just  mentioned, 
but  radiates  to  the  groins,  insides  of  the 
thighs,  loins,  sacrum,  and  lower  part  of  the 
belly.  It  is  often  accompanied  by  depres- 
sion of  spirits  and  anxiety,  or  by  irritable 
temper.  The  pain  is  usually  worse  by  night 
than  by  day;  that  is,  when  the  body  is 
warm  in  bed  and  the  genital  organs  con- 
gested by  sleep.  It  is  also  very  severe  in 
persons  of  whose  families  some  members 
suffer  from  ordinary  gout,  and  who,  though 
no  local  affection  connected  with  the  pu- 
denda be  detected  in  themselves,  have 
eczema  elsewhere  more  or  less  severely. 
In  certain  patients — usually  those  afflicted 
with  dyspepsia — there  is  a  tendency  to 
spasm,  and  the  patients  are  much  alarmed  by 
a  liability  to  difficulty  in  micturition,  which 
their  fright  may  exaggerate  to  almost  com- 
plete retention.  Such  spasm  is,  of  com'se, 
quickly  allayed  by  a  hot  hip-bath,  a  sahne 
purge,  or  other  simple  remedy.  In  all 
cases  the  affection  is  very  apt  to  return  if 
the  original  cause  be  permitted  to  regain 
activity. 

The  treatment  is  general  and  local.  The 
general  treatment  consists  in  removing  the 
functional  disturbance,  if  any  exist ;  in 
ensuring  the  proper  action  of  the  digestive 
organs ;  in  curing  or  alleviating  any  local 
ailment ;  in  restoring  the  patient's  strength ; 
and,  if  there  be  any  history  of  previous 
malarial  attack,  in  using  arsenic,  bark,  or 
quinine  in  full  doses.  A  diet  and  regimen 
must  be  observed  which  will  prevent  the 
reproduction  of  the  conditionwhich  favoured 
the  excitation  of  the  nemralgia.  Thus  the 
diet  must  be  light  but  nutritious ;  alcohol 
must  be  most  sparingly  taken — to  be  wholly 
avoided  in  nearly  all  cases.    Laxatives  and 
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diluent  driaks.  to  render  the  urine  of  low 
specific  gravity  and  of  weak  acidity,  are 
needed.  Long  journeys  are  hurtful,  particu- 
larly railway  journeys,  which  in  many  per- 
sons excite  prostatic  congestion ;  and  sexual 
commerce  must  be  kept  at  a  minimum. 

The  local  treatment  consists  in  the 
cure  of  any  ailment  discovered  on  careful 
examination  of  the  urinary  organs  with  the 
sound  and  finger  in  the  rectum.  When 
signs  of  disease  are  absent,  the  cautious 
passage  of  full-sized  sounds  at  intervals  of 
two  or  three  days  is  often  very  effective. 
They  may  be  followed  by  tepid  injections 
into  the  bladder,  slowly  given,  and  at  first 
not  more  than  two  or  three  ounces  at  a 
time  ;  then  increasing  to  six  or  eight  oimces 
as  the  bladder  becomes  habituated  to  the 
distension.  The  injections  may  be  cooled 
to  50°  or  40°  if  the  tepid  ones  fail  to  relieve 
pain.  Tepid  douches  to  the  hypogastrium, 
perineum,  or  the  sacro-lumbar  regions,  are 
sometimes  beneficial.  They  should  be  ap- 
plied for  ten  or  twenty  minutes  if  they  cause 
no  pain.  Counter-irritation  also,  in  the  form 
of  blisters  to  the  perineum — small,  and  fre- 
quently repeated,  are  occasionally  service- 
able ;  but  the  writer  has  seen  this  remedy 
more  often  increase  than  aUay  vesical  neu- 
ralgia. In  some  cases  of  general  debility, 
without  any  marked  functional  derange- 
ment, local  treatment  has  effected  a  com- 
plete cure  in  less  than  a  month,  but  such 
success  is  not  to  be  counted  on.  The  most 
trustworthy  treatment  is  a  careful  attention 
to  diet  and  regimen,  and  to  restoring  the 
general  health  of  the  patient. 

Berkeley  Hill. 

BLADDER,  Extroversion  of  the.  See 

EOTOPXA.  VESICiE. 

BLADDER,  Punctvire  of  the.— "VVlien 
a  patient  is  suffering  from  retention  of  urine, 
from  whatever  cause,  and  the  surgeon  is 
unable  to  introduce  a  catheter,  the  bladder 
is  punctured  by  trocar  and  canula,  and 
the  urine  evacuated.  The  operation  is 
occasionally  employed  in  enlarged  prostate, 
and  tumours  of  the  bladder  and  prostate, 
when  acute  retention  of  urine  is  not  present- 
It  is  also  practised  by  some  surgeons  in 
the  treatment  of  certain  forms  of  urethral 
stricture. 

Before  puncturing  the  bladder  for  re- 
tention of  tu'ine,  the  surgeon  must  satisfy  i 
himself  that  retention  is  really  present,  ! 
and  HiUBt  have  made  every  effort  to  pass  a  I 
catheter  (see  Retention  of  Urine).  j 

The  bladder  may  be  aspirated  above  the  ' 
pubes,  or  it  may  bo  tapped  (1)  above  the  1 


pubes ;  (2)  by  the  rectum ;  (3)  from  the 
periueum :  (4)  through  the  symphysis  pubis ; 
(5)  under  the  symphysis  pubis. 

"When  there  is  hope  that  the  reUef 
firom  retention  wiU  only  be  required  tem- 
porarily, supra-pubic  aspiration  of  the 
bladder  is  the  safest  operation.  Should  re- 
tention reciu:,  aspiration  may  be  repeated 
two  or  three  times  with  safety,  and  it  has 
been  performed  ten  or  twelve  times  in  im- 
mediate succession  without  bad  result ;  at 
the  same  time  it  should  be  remembered 
that  fatal  extravasation  and  abscess  have 
followed  a  second  introduction  of  the  needle. 
It  will  therefore  be  wise,  if  asph-ation  has 
to  be  several  times  rej^eated,  to  tap  at  once 
above  the  pubes  with  trocar  and  canula, 
leaving  the  canula  or  a  catheter  in  the 
woimd.  Supra-pubic  tapping  ranks  next 
to  aspiration  in  safety  and  convenience. 
Rectal  tapping  is  falling  into  disuse,  owing 
to  the  obvious  inconvenience  it  causes  the 
patient.  The  other  methods  are  surgical 
curiosities. 

1.  (a)  Supra-pubic  Aspiration  of  the 
Bladder  consists  in  the  introduction  of  a 
fine  trocar  into  the  bladder  above  the  pubes, 
and  in  the  withdi-awal  of  the  m-ine  tlurough 
the  trocar  by  pneumatic  asphation.  No 
anaesthetic  is  necessary.  There  ai'e  many 
aspirators  sold,  the  best  perhaps  is  usually 
called  Potain's ;  it  consists  of  an  exhaust- 
ing syringe  attached  to  a  cork,  which  can 
be  fitted  into  a  wine  decanter  or  any  other 
bottle  sufficiently  large,  and  through  the 
cork  also  passes  another  tube  connected 
vrith  the  trocar.  The  receiving  bottle  is 
exhausted.  The  patient  lies  upon  his  back 
with  the  knees  shghtly  raised ;  an  assistant 
steadies  the  distended  bladder  by  pressing 
with  his  hands  in  each  iUac  region,  and 
the  trocar,  having  been  carefully  carbolised, 
is  thrust  thi'ough  the  skin  about  half  an 
inch  above  the  pubes  downwards  and  back- 
wards into  the  bladder;  then  a  tap  is 
tm-ned  and  the  lu-ine  flows  into  the  receiver. 
Aspu-ation  shoidd  be  kept  up  dm-ing  the 
removal  of  the  canula,  to  prevent  the  es- 
cape of  any  m-rne  into  the  tissues.  This 
operation  may  be  repeated  perhaps  twice 
or  tlu-ice,  when,  if  no  instrmnent  can  be 
passed  by  the  natm-al  passages,  the  surgeon 
is  recommended  to  perform  —  (6)  Supra- 
pubic tapping.  It  is  desu-able,  but  not 
absolutely  necessary,  to  administer  an 
anoBsthetic.  The  pubes  should  be  shaved, 
I  and  a  small  incision  made,  about  an  inch 
long  and  ending  half  an  inch  above  the 
pubes,  tlirough  the  skin  and  fat  down  to  the 
Unea  alba.  An  assistant  steadies  the  blad- 
I  der,  and  a  curved  trocar  (the  ordinary  reo- 
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tal  trocar  is  very  suitable)  is  then  pushed 
tlirough  the  hnea  alba  downwards  and 
backwai-ds  into  the  bladder.  The  urine  is 
allowed  to  escape,  and  if  the  canula  is  a 
small  one  it  can  be  tied  in  hy  tapes  attached 
to  a  T-bandage  and  plaster.  Or,  better  still, 
a  soft  catheter  can  be  introduced  through 
the  canula  and  be  tied  in.  After  the  canula 
is  removed,  a  piece  of  tubing  can  be  attached 
to  the  catheter,  and  the  lurine  can  thus  be 
led  into  a  receptacle  by  the  side  of  the 
bed.  The  operation  is  simple  and  safe, 
and  the  bladder  is  easily  drained  until  an 
instrument  can  be  introduced  through  the 
urethra. 

If  for  any  reason  the  surgeon  prefers  to 
tap  the  bladder  by  the  rectum  it  is  done  as 
follows : — 

2.  Eectal  Punctuee  of  the  Bladder. 
The  bowel  is  cleared  by  an  enema,  an 
anaesthetic  administered,  and  the  patient  is 
held  in  the  lithotomy  position.  "While  an 
assistant  presses  the  bladder  downwards 
the  operator  introduces  the  first  and  second 
fingers  of  his  left  hand  into  the  bowel  and 
defines  the  prostate,  especially  its  upper 
border.  He  then  takes  the  rectal  trocar 
in  his  right  hand,  with  the  point  drawn 
jitst  inside  the  canula,  and  introduces  the 
instnmient  along  the  gi'oove  between  his 
two  fingers  which  are  lying  in  the  rectum, 
until  it  has  fully  passed  the  posterior  margin 
of  the  prostate.  The  handle  is  then  firmly 
depressed,  and  the  trocar  and  canula  are 
thus  pushed  into  the  bladder.  After  the 
urine  is  drawn  off  the  canula  can  be  re- 
moved or  retained  as  the  sm-geon  deems 
best.  This  operation  has  many  disadvan- 
tages. It  is  somewhat  dangerous  and  may 
lead  to  troublesome  fistula.  It  can  rarely 
be  reqitired  now. 

3.  Puncture  through  the  Perineum. 
A  large,  straight  trocar  and  canula  are  used. 
The  patient  is  held  in  the  Hthotomy  position. 
The  surgeon's  left  forefinger  is  passed  into 
the  rectum,  and  the  trocar  is  thrust  into 
the  perineum  about  an  inch  above  the 
anus  and  pushed,  upwards  and  backwards, 
into  the  bladder.  The  canula  can  be  re- 
tained. 

4.  Puncture  through  the  Symphysis 
Pubis. — A  rncdimn-sized  hydrocele  trocar 
is  used.  It  is  introduced,  without  preUmi- 
nary  incision,  through  the  centre  of  the 
symphysis,  and  pushed  downwards  and 
backwards  into  the  bladder. 

5.  Puncture  under  the  Symphysis 
Pubis.— The  penis  is  forcibly  pulled  down- 
wards and  backwards  and  the  trocar  thrust 
under  the  pubes  into  the  bladder. 

G.  BucKSTON  Browne. 


BLADDER,  Rupture  of  the,  is  a 
breach  in  the  vesical  waU,  caused  either  by 
external  violence,  or  by  forces  acting  within 
the  body  itself.  In  the  former  case  the  rup- 
ture is  traumatic :  in  the  latter  id^opatldc. 
In  either  form  ruptmres  fall  naturally  under 
two  heads :  extraperitoneal  and  intra- 
peritoneal ;  the  former  including  (a)  pa/rtial 
ruptures,  or  rents  in  the  mucous  coat  only, 
or  in  the  mucous  with  part  of  the  mus- 
cular ;  and  (&)  the  important  group  of  suh- 
peritoneal  ruptui'es.  Occasionally  multiple 
rents  are  found  in  an  injm'ed  bladder. 

1.  The  causes  of  ruptures  are  divisible 
into  predisposing  and  deteronining.  Dis- 
tension of  the  bladder  is  the  main  pre- 
disposing condition  of  an  uncomphcated 
traumatic  intraperitoneal  ruptm'e,  and  is 
present  in  the  great  majority  of  instances 
of  ruptures  of  all  kinds.  When  the  viscus 
is  empty,  or  contams  but  a  smaU  quantity 
of  urine,  a  rent  in  the  bladder  anteriorly 
may  be  occasioned :  {a)  by  a  fractured 
pubic  ramus  ;  (6)  by  great  violence  applied 
to  the  hypogastric  region,  as  when  the 
wheel  of  a  heavily  laden  waggon  passes 
over  the  abdomen,  or  a  mass  of  earth  falls 
on  the  part ;  and  (c)  by  the  same  force  by 
which  the  irmominate  bones  are  violently 
separated  at  the  symphysis  pubis.  The 
base  of  the  bladder  may  also  be  split  by 
disruptive  force,  which  tears  open  the  peri- 
neum and  lacerates  the  rectum.  Other  pre- 
disposing causes  are  intoxication,  and  some 
obstacle  to  the  passage  of  urine  from  the 
bladder.  Differences  of  habit  and  occupa- 
tion render  males  far  more  Hable  than 
females  to  rupture  of  the  bladder.  In  the 
traumatic  cases  the  determining  cause  is 
usually  some  force  appUed  to  the  hypo- 
gastric region.  Even  the  strain  of  the 
abdominal  muscles  against  the  distended 
bladder  in  falls  backwards,  and  lifting  heavy 
weights,  may  suffice  to  occasion  the  lesion. 
Violence  appUed  to  the  back  has  also  been 
noted  as  a  cause  of  rupture  in  several  cases. 
The  site  of  the  rent  wiU  depend  upon  the 
degree  of  distension,  the  nature  and  mode 
of  application  of  the  violence,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  weak  spots  in  the  bladder-wall. 

Idiopathic  ruptures  include  aU  cases  in 
which  no  external  violence  has  been  appHed 
to  the  abdomen ;  ruptures  from  over-disten- 
sion due  to  various  causes,  as,  e.g.,  stricture, 
enlargement  of  the  prostate,  hysteria,  retro- 
version of  the  gravid  uterus,  extra-uterine 
fcetation,  labour,  and  alcoholism  ;  ruptures 
in  the  foetus,  and  ruptm-es  due  to  ulceration, 
the  result  of  certain  diseases,  viz.  fever, 
erysipelas,  syphilis,  tubercle,  cancer,  and 
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2.  PatJiology. — In  the  idiopathic  cases 
ruptui'e  is  often  preceded  by  some  change 
in  the  organ  itself.  Thus  long-continued 
obstruction  to  the  passage  of  urine,  whether 
fi'om  stricture  or  enlargement  of  the  pros- 
tate gland,  occasions  hyjDertrophy  of  the 
muscular  fibres  of  the  bladder,  and  the 
formation  of  '  tunicary  hernise,'  or  diverti- 
cula of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  pro- 
trude through  the  muscular  fibres,  com- 
monly either  at  or  near  the  summit  of  the 
bladder,  or  posteriorly  at  the  level  of  the 
insertion  of  the  ureters.  As  these  pouches 
are  sometimes  immediately  under  the  peri- 
toneal tunic,  and  sometimes  unconnected 
with  the  serous  coveriags,  ruptures  due  to 
strictm'e  or  hypertrophy  of  the  prostate 
may  be  either  intraperitoneal  or  extra- 
peritoneal. A  second  condition,  occasioned 
by  obstruction  of  the  urethra,  especially 
when  instruments  have  been  passed,  is 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  bladder,  determined,  perhaps,  by  de- 
composition of  retained  m'ine.  The  inflam- 
mation may  end  in  ulceration,  softening, 
sloughing,  or  gangrene  of  some  spot  in  the 
bladder-waU,  a  termination  exemplified  in 
cases  of  rupture  from  retroversion  of  the 
gravid  uterus,  and  some  prostatic  cases.  A 
thh-d  effect  of  obstruction  is  thinning  and 
weakening  of  the  vesical  tunics.  The  final 
cause  of  rupture  may  be  muscular  action  in 
efforts  to  pass  water,  and  straining  at  stool. 
In  ruptm-e  during  labour  the  neglected  and 
distended  bladder  is  placed  between  two 
forces,  the  contraction  of  the  abdominal 
muscles  and  some  part  of  the  child's  body, 
or  the  forceps  of  the  medical  practitioner. 
The  rent  may  either  be  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity  or  into  the  vagina.  After  the  com- 
pletion of  labom-  rupture  may  occm*  sooner 
or  later  in  consequence  of  the  injury  sus- 
tained by  the  bladder  dm-ing  the  process, 
and  from  subsequent  neglect. 

Each  kind  of  rupture  has  its  own  form 
of  breach  in  the  bladder-waU.  The  ordinary 
form  of  uncomplicated  rupture  from  blows, 
kicks,  and  falls,  is  a  lacerated  rent,  one  inch 
to  three  inches  in  length,  vertical,  oblique, 
or  transverse.  The  more  or  less  vertical 
rent  at  the  upper  part  of  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  bladder,  commencing  near  the  urachus, 
is  the  most  typical,  and  results  from  the 
sudden  application  of  equable  violence  to 
the  hypogastric  region,  driving  the  fluid 
against  the  posterior  wall,  which  is  burst 
open  by  the  expanding  force.  In  retrover- 
sion of  the  gravid  uterus,  the  opening  is 
either  a  rent  with  gangrenous  edges,  or  a 
sloughy  hole  or  gangrenous  perforation. 
In  cases  of  strictm-e  and  retention,  where 


the  rupture  follows  over-distension  and 
straining,  the  aperture  is  usually  a  small 
perforation,  or  a  short  rent  of  about  half  an 
inch,  or  a  triquetrous  opening,  or  a  round 
hole  Uned  by  mucous  membrane.  In  cases 
of  hypertrophy  of  the  prostate,  the  opening 
may  be  smooth  and  rounded,  or  a  narrow 
rupture  with  thinned  or  sloughy  edges. 

In  traumatic  cases  blood  is  often  poured 
out  freely.  Submucous  extravasation  will 
be  formd,  either  confined  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  rent,  or  spread  over  a  wider 
area.  A  considerable  amoimt  of  blood  has 
been  foimd  in  some  intraperitoneal  rup- 
tures in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  whilst 
in  some  of  the  extraperitoneal  cases  blood 
may  collect  and  form  a  swelling  in  the 
hypogastric  region.  After  ruptm-e  the 
bladder  either  collapses  or  contracts,  and  is 
usually  incapable  of  holding  more  than  a 
few  ounces  of  urine. 

3.  Symptovis.  —  The  typical  primary 
symptoms  of  rupture  are  a  feeling  of  some- 
thing giving  way,  excruciating  pain,  shock, 
inability  to  stand  or  walk,  desire,  but  want  of 
power,  to  micturate,  and  removal  from  the 
bladder  with  the  catheter  of  blood  only,  or 
a  small  quantity  of  bloody  urine.  "^Tien 
the  point  of  the  catheter  impinges  against 
a  sotmd  portion  of  the  viscus,  it  will  be 
found  difficult  to  rotate  the  instrument 
and  to  depress  it  between  the  patient's 
thighs,  but  if  there  is  an  intraperitoneal 
rent  on  the  posterior  wall,  the  catheter 
may  suddenly  shp  through  the  opening  into 
the  peritoneal  cavity,  become  freely  mov- 
able, and  withdraw  a  large  quantity  of  fluid 
in  place  of  the  small  quantity  of  blood,  or 
the  few  ounces  of  blood  and  m-ine,  previously 
removed.    As  the  contraction  of  the  mus- 
cular fibres  of  the  bladder  cannot  assist 
the  flow,  and  as  the  abdominal  muscles  are 
exerted  only  for  the  business  of  respnation, 
the  urine  will  either  well  out  gradually  and 
run  down  by  the  side  of  the  catheter,  come 
out  almost  guttatim,  or  pass  from  the  in- 
strument in  an  intermittent  stream  during 
the  periods  either  of  inspiration  or  expira- 
tion.   As  a  general  rule  the  patient  from 
the  first  is  miable  to  make  water,  and  may 
continue  to  exhibit  this  inability  to  the  end. 
Ability  to  mictm'ate,  however,  has  been 
observed  both  in  intraperitoneal  and  extra- 
peritoneal cases,  and  in  both  sexes.    It  is 
relatively  more  frequent  and  in  greater 
perfection   in   the   extraperitoneal  cases. 
Sometimes  the  patient  passes  water,  with  or 
without  difficulty,  immediately  after  the 
accident,  and  not  subsequently,  sometimes 
in  small  quantities  throughout  the  illness, 
sometimes  on  the  second  or  third  day,  and 
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sometimes  at  a  later  period.  "When  passed 
it  is  generally  with  ditHculty,  and  the 
amotmt  will  be  less  than  it  ought  to  be. 
Occasionally  there  will  be  incontinence  of 
iirine.  Very  rarely  indeed  the  patient  may 
pass  water  natm-aUy  every  day  and  be  in- 
dependent of  the  catheter. 

In  the  intraperitoneal  ruptiures  the 
symptoms  are  decidedly  more  severe  than 
in  the  extraperitoneal  cases.  The  shock  at 
first  is  gi-eater  and  the  well-known  symp- 
toms of  peritonitis  speedily  supervene.  The 
patient  will  he  in  bed  with  his  knees  drawn 
up,  or  be  propped  up  with  pillows,  to  relax 
the  abdominal  muscles.  He  will  have  a 
pinched,  anxious,  haggard,  and  even  ghastly 
expression  of  coimtenance,  look  pale  and 
ansemic,  and  be  tormented  with  a  freqtient 
or  constant  deshe  to  pass  water,  leading 
him  to  make  many  ineffectual  efforts  to 
empty  his  bladder.  He  will  suffer  from 
thh'st,  and  sooner  or  later  be  troubled  with 
vomiting,  bringing  up  a  greenish-yellow 
Uqmd,  and  even  the  water  which  he  has 
drunk  copiously  to  quench  his  thirst.  The 
pulse  win  be  small,  feeble,  irregular,  and 
rapid,  varying  between  90  and  130,  and 
the  respirations  hurried.  The  abdomen 
will  be  tense  and  tender,  tympanitic  above, 
dull  and  fluctuating  below.  There  may 
even  be  a  more  or  less  defined  and  fluctu- 
ating swelling,  resembling  the  bladder,  be- 
tween the  umbilicus  and  the  pubes,  due  to 
urine  temporarily  confined  by  the  disposition 
of  the  coils  of  intestine.  Throughout  the 
illness  there  will  be  marked  restlessness  and 
insomnia.  As  the  case  proceeds,  the  symp- 
toms become  aggi-avated,  the  swelling  and 
tension  of  the  abdomen  increase,  clammy 
sweats  appear  on  the  skua,  the  hiccough 
and  vomiting  become  more  ■urgent  and  dis- 
tressing, the  pain  is  intolerable,  the  coun- 
tenance simken  and  ghastly,  the  voice  low 
and  feeble,  and  the  patient  may  sink  into 
a  state  of  collapse,  or  into  a  typhoid  condi- 
tion attended  with  delirium  and  coma.  If 
the  patient  survive  so  long,  there  may  be 
marked  signs  of  amendment  about  the  fifth 
or  sixth  day.  The  rent  in  the  bladder  is 
under  repair,  or  gets  blocked  up  by  intestine 
or  omentiun,  and  the  patient  may  sit  up  in 
bed,  pass  water  voluntarily,  take  food  with- 
out rejecting  it,  be  freer  from  pain  and 
comparatively  cheerful.  Eelapse  speedily 
occiurs,  and  the  patient  sinks. 

In  extraperitoneal  cases,  the  general  and 
local  symptoms  will  be  those  usually  attend- 
ing extravasation  of  urine.  When  the  rent 
is  in  fr-ont,  the  urine  either  forms  a  circum- 
scribed collection  outside  and  anteriorly  to 
the  bladder,  occasioning  marked  dulness  on 


percussion;  or  it  becomes  widely  diffused, 
mounting  up  towards  the  umbilicus  between 
the  peritoneimi  and  abdominal  muscles, 
and  then  finding  its  way  to  the  subcuta- 
neous fascia  or  into  the  peritoneum,  or 
passing  into  the  iliac  fossaj,  or  through 
the  obtm'ator  foramina  and  the  inguinal 
and  femoral  canals  into  the  scrotum  and 
thigh.  "When  the  rent  is  behind  the  pro- 
state, the  fluid  will  ascend  into  one  or  other 
of  the  fliac  foss£e.  "Wherever  extravasation 
occurs  it  sets  up  inflammation  of  the  con- 
nective tissue  and  fascias,  followed  in  due 
time  by  suppuration  and  sloughing.  Occa- 
sionally the  urine  is  collected  in  a  kind  of 
sacculus,  the  walls  of  which  are  composed 
of  connective  tissue  thickened  by  lymph, 
simulating  the  appearance  of  a  lining  mem- 
brane to  the  adventitious  cavity. 

Diagnosis. — The  chief  mistakes  which 
occur  in  practice  are :  1.  Overlooking  the 
lesion  altogether,  or  mistaking  it  for  some 
other  affection,  such  as  peritonitis.  2.  Mis- 
taking an  extra-peritoneal  for  an  intra- 
peritoneal rupture.  3.  Mistaking  a  con- 
tusion of  the  bladder  or  of  the  abdomen  for 
a  ruptm-e  of  the  bladder. 

The  first  mistake  is  not  likely  to  occur 
to  a  well-informed  and  sagacious  practi- 
tioner, if  the  case  is  typical.  Clear  evidence 
of  fulness  of  the  bladder  at  the  time  of  the 
accident,  of  violence  appUed  to  the  hypo- 
gastric region,  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
typical  primary  symptoms,  and  the  results 
of  examination  of  the  bladder  and  abdomen, 
will  establioh  the  diagnosis  beyond  a  doubt. 
But  the  surgeon  may  have  to  do  with  a 
patient  under  the  influence  of  alcohol,  who 
recollects  nothing,  and  felt  nothing  of  the 
accident,  and  he  may  have  to  trust  mainly 
to  his  own  skfll  in  interpreting  symptoms 
and  in  manual  and  instrumental  examina- 
tion. The  behaviom'  of  the  catheter,  the 
nature  and  quantity  of  the  fluid  vsdihdrawn 
by  it,  and  the  total  or  restricted  abflity  of 
the  patient  to  mictm-ate,  will  be  the  most 
reUable  guides.  If  these  are  insufficient, 
the  bladder  can  be  injected  with  a  warm 
solution  of  thymol.  If  the  bladder  be  sound, 
it  will  form  a  circumscribed  tumour  in  the 
hypogastric  region,  and  the  fluid  will  be 
recoverable ;  if  ruptured,  the  fluid  wfll  be- 
come diffused  among  the  intestmal  coils, 
be  felt  by  the  patient  in  the  flanks,  and 
will  not  return  readily  or  completely 
through  the  catheter. 

The  second  mistake  will  be  less  likely 
to  occur  if  the  surgeon  carefully  considers 
the  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  injm'y, 
whether  it  is  complicated  by  fracture  or  not, 
and  the  effects  of  catheterism.    In  extra- 
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peritoneal  ruptures,  fracture  of  the  pelvis  is 
a  fi-equent  cause  or  accompaniment  of  the 
bladder-lesion ;  the  primary  symptoms  are 
less  marked,  the  constitutional  condition 
less  serious,  the  catheter  rarely  leaves  the 
bladder,  and  evidence  of  extravasation  in 
the  hypogastric  region,  flanks,  scrotum,  or 
thighs,  win  soon  be  forthcoming.  If  the 
sm-geon  is  satisfied  that  the  bladder  is 
ruptured,  but  cannot  arrive  at  a  certain 
conclusion  as  to  the  kind  of  ruptiu-e  pre- 
sent, he  can  either  explore  the  bladder 
from  the  perineum,  or  make  an  incision  im- 
mediately above  the  pubes,  and  examine 
the  anterior  aspect  of  the  organ,  before  pro- 
ceeding to  open  the  peritoneum. 

The  third  mistake  arises  chiefly  from 
over-estimating  the  amount  of  urine  in  the 
bladder  at  the  time  of  the  accident ;  through 
attending  to  the  time  which  has  elapsed 
since  micturition  without  regard  to  the 
quantity  of  Hquid  ingested ;  from  forgetting 
that  the  secretion  of  urine  is  often  either 
suppressed  or  greatly  diminished  for  some 
hom's  after  severe  abdominal  contusion ; 
and  from  regarding  the  passage  of  a  catheter 
by  a  medical  practitioner,  and  failure  to 
draw  off  urine,  as  necessarily  indicating  an 
empty  bladder. 

Treatment. — ^As  there  is  no  indubitable 
case  of  spontaneous  recovery  on  record  after 
intraperitoneal  rupture  of  the  bladder,  it  is 
essential  that  the  surgeon  should  form  his 
diagnosis  immediately,  and  act  vpithout 
delay.  The  indications  are  mainly  two  : 
first,  the  removal  of  the  effused  urine,  and 
secondly,  the  prevention  of  the  further 
escape  of  urine  through  the  rent  in  the 
bladder  into  the  perivesical  cormective 
tissue  or  the  peritoneal  cavity.  For  these 
purposes  the  intermittent  use  or  constant 
retention  of  a  catheter  in  the  bladder,  at- 
tempted washing  out  of  the  peritoneal  cavity 
or  adventitious  pouch  in  the  perivesical 
fascia  through  the  rent  in  the  bladder,  tap- 
ping the  recto-vesical  cul-de-sac,  and  para- 
centesis abdominis,  either  with  an  ordinary 
trocar  or  the  aspirator,  are  not  trustworthy. 

The  peritoneal  cavity  can  only  be  effi- 
ciently cleared  of  urine  and  blood  by  ab- 
dominal section  and  careftil  and  thorough 
sponging.  Prevention  of  further  accumu- 
lation and  transmission  of  mine  into  the 
peritoneal  sac  in  the  male  may  be  secured 
by  sewing  up  the  rent  in  the  bladder  -with 
carbolised  siUi  sutures,  with  or  without 
caring  the  edges  of  the  ragged  rent.  If  this 
procedure  be  adopted,  the  bladder  should  be 
injected  with  water  before  the  abdominal 
wound  is  closed,  to  make  sure  that  leakage 
is  not  possible.     Perineal  urethrotomy, 


either  median  or  lateral,  should  then  be 
performed,  the  lateral  operation  being  pre- 
ferable. A  tube  can  be  retained  in  the 
bladder.  Some  surgeons  prefer  the  per- 
formance of  perineal  urethrotomy  or  cysto- 
tomy in  the  first  instance,  and  abdominal 
section  afterwards,  and' if  there  is  any  doubt 
as  to  the  diagnosis,  a  preliminary  explora- 
tion of  the  bladder  would  remove  it ;  other- 
wise the  sequence  of  procedures  cannot 
make  any  difference.  After  the  operation, 
hypodermic  injections  of  morphia  will  be 
of  service.  Abdominal  section  ought  to  be 
performed  within  the  first  twenty-four  hom-s 
to  have  a  good  prospect  of  success,  and 
further  experience  is  required  to  test  the 
value  of  all  operative  measures. 

In  the  female,  intraperitoneal  rupture 
of  the  bladder  should  be  treated  by  vaginal 
cystotomy  and  abdominal  section,  vsdth 
careful  cleansing  of  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

In  extraperitoneal  ruptures,  cystotomy, 
combined  with  incisions  above  the  pubes 
and  into  any  parts  where  extravasated  urine 
finds  its  way,  will  offer  the  best  prospect  for 
the  patient.  Walter  Rivington. 

BLADDER,    Tumours    of    the.  — 

Timaours  of  various  kinds  have  long  been 
recognised  as  affecting  equally  the  male 
and  female  bladder.  Those  of  a  cancerous 
nature  have  been  more  famiHar  to  surgeons 
than  other  forms  of  less  malignant  tend- 
ency, and  hitherto  accounted  rare.  During 
the  last  ten  years  the  latter  have  been 
studied,  and  also  found  removable  by  opera- 
tion in  some  instances,  a  condition  which 
does  not  characterise  cancerous  growths. 

The  gi-eater  number  of  these,  namely, 
twenty-three  cases,  have  occm'red  in  the 
experience  of  the  writer ;  hence  the  result 
of  his  researches  will  form  the  chief  basis 
of  the  present  article. 

Tumours  of  the  bladder  may  be  classi- 
fied as  follows : — I.  Tumours  composed  of 
homoeoplastic  elements. 

1.  The  simple  mucous  polypus  at  pre- 
sent met  with  only  in  the  bladders  of 
childi'en,  and  mostlj'  appearing  to  be  analo- 
gous in  structm'e  to  the  soft  nasal  polypus, 
a  form  of  myxoma;  while  occasional  speci- 
mens contain,  in  addition,  more  of  the  deeper 
normal  fibres  of  the  structOTes  from  which 
the  growth  arises.  The  growths  are  nu- 
merous, evidently  rapidly  formed,  soon  fiU 
the  bladder,  and  in  the  case  of  female 
cloildi'en  sometimes  issue  by  the  external 
meatus,  and  present  in  the  vagina. 

2.  Papillomatous  Tumours. 

a.  Fimbriated  Papilloma  is  now  held 
to  designate  that  product  which  has  been 
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familiarly  known  as  the  *  villous  '  growth, 
a  tei-m  which  is  ohjectionable  on  several 
groimds.  The  most  obvious  character  of 
the  growth  is  a  structm-e  in  which  the 
vesical  mucous  membrane  is  developed 
into  fine  papHlfE,  which  consist  of  long  fim- 
briated processes  of  extreme  tenuity,  and 
usually  form  a  group  arising  fi:om  a  small 
circumscribed  base. 

b.  Fibro-Papilloma.  Here  the  papillary 
processes,  although  present  in  more  or  less 
abundance,  do  not  constitute  the  chief  part 
of  the  structure,  which  is  more  sohd  than 
the  preceding,  and  consists  of  the  consti- 
tuents— unstriped  muscle  and  connective- 
tissue  fibres — of  the  submucous  tissues  of 
the  vesical  coats.  The  papiUee  are  some- 
times shorter,  less  developed  thaji,  the 
'  fimbriated '  processes  of  the  previous  divi- 
sion. 

3.  Transitional  Tumours. — This  term 
is  for  the  present  used  to  designate  certain 
examples  of  tumour,  the  chief  structure  of 
which  is  that  of  '  fibro-papilloma  '  just  de- 
scribed ;  but  presenting  also,  intermixed, 
some  suspicious-looking  cells,  which  may 
be  merely  leucocytes,  but  which  may  some- 
times suggest  to  the  observer  that  the 
growth  is  intermediate  in  structure  be- 
tween the  foregoing  and  a  formation  of  a 
mahgnant  type,  '  sarcoma.' 

The  three  foregoing  varieties  are,  com- 
paratively speaking,  by  no  means  uncommon. 

II.  Tumours  composed  of  heteroplastic 
elements : — 

a.  EpitheUoma. 

6.  Sarcomata,  round  and  spindle  celled ; 
rare. 

c.  Scirrhous,  encephaloid,  and  melanoid 
cancers. 

d.  Dermoid  tumour ;  rare. 
Symptoms. — Eegarding  the  forms  most 

commonly  met  with,  or  those  of  the  first 
group,  the  earUest  symptom  is  mostly 
haemorrhage ;  and  it  occTirs  before  unduly 
frequent  micturition  is  complained  of,  and 
before  it  is  painful.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  tmnour  is  of  the  malignant 
type  or  approaches  thereto,  pain  and  fre- 
quency of  passing  water  generally  precede 
the  appearance  of  blood,  sometimes  for 
a  considerable  time.  There  is  nothing 
very  characteristic  in  the  heemorrhage, 
excepting  the  one  important  circumstance 
always  to  be  inquired  for,  and,  if  possible, 
to  be  observed  by  the  surgeon  himself; 
namely,  that  in  the  act  of  micturition  the 
stream  may  sometimes  commence  without 
any  blood-stain,  or  with  nnly  a  slight  ad- 
mixture, and  end  of  a  bright  red  colour 
from  the  presence  of  much  fresh  blood. 


With  such  an  occurrence,  and  no  recent 
m-etln-al  lesion  having  been  made,  the 
som'ce  of  heemorrhage  must  almost  always 
be  vesical.  Supposing  in  such  circum- 
stances that  the  absence  of  stricture,  or- 
dinary diseases  of  the  prostate,  calculus  of 
the  bladder,  and  cancer  have  been  ascer- 
tained by  sounding  and  by  rectal  examina- 
tion, it  remains  only  to  observe  certain 
products  which  the  m-ine  itself  may  con- 
tain. 

Very  httle  positive  evidence  is  obtained 
by  rectal  and  vesical  examination  except  in 
hard,  cancerous  deposits,  which  are  thus 
easy  to  identify.  The  result  is  generally 
negative,  or  nearly  so,  when  a  growth  of 
the  papillomatous  or  of  the  allied  variety  is 
present. 

The  examination  of  the  urine,  however, 
is  highly  important.  Its  object  is  to  obtain 
disintegrated  portions  of  the  tumour  if  pre- 
sent, and  to  identify  their  structure  under 
the  microscope.  Ajo.  excellent  way  of  ob- 
taining such  specimens  is  to  wash  out  the 
bladder  freely  with  warm  water.  It  rarely 
happens  that  this  process  fails  to  detach 
fragments  sufficient  for  our  purpose  if  there 
is  a  growth  in  the  interior. 

The  presence  of  a  non-cancerous  tmnour 
being  verified  or  strongly  suspected,  the 
bladder  shoTild  be  explored,  and  the  tumour 
removed  if  practicable ;  no  other  treatment 
is  of  any  service.  The  best  mode  of  accom- 
plishing this  is  by  external  mrethrotomy,  a 
simple  procedure  involving  little  or  no  risk, 
and  not  by  cystotomy — some  rare  cases 
excepted — since  it  is  always  more  or  less 
dangerous. 

Operation. — The  steps  of  the  operation 
which  the  writer  adopts  are  as  follows : — 
The  position  of  the  patient  and  the  acces- 
sories are  the  same  as  for  lithotomy.  A 
median  staff  with  a  short  curve,  deeply 
grooved,  is  passed  into  the  bladder,  and  the 
patient  is  held  by  two  assistants  in  the 
usual  manner,  another  holding  the  staff. 
The  surgeon  introduces  into  the  rectum  his 
left  forefinger,  so  as  to  feel  with  its  tip  the 
position  of  the  grooved  staff,  and  verify  the 
apex  of  the  prostate,  on  which  he  places 
his  finger  as  a  guide.  Maintaining  his  left 
index  in  the  position  described,  he  makes, 
with  a  long,  narrow,  straight-backed  bis- 
toury, a  vertical  incision  through  the  skin 
and  cellular  tissue  in  the  middle  line,  about 
an  inch  and  a  quarter  long,  the  lower  end 
terminating  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
above  the  anus.  He  next  enters  the  bis- 
toury, with  its  cutting  edge  upwards,  in  a 
horizontal  direction,  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  incision,  just  above  the  upper  border  of 
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the  bowel  and  parallel  with  it,  and  guided 
partially  by  the  left  index,  dii-ects  the  point 
to  the  membranous  m-ethra,  which  it  pene- 
trates, entering  firmly  the  groove  of  the 
staff.  He  then  incises  the  urethra  on  the 
staff  for  a  few  Unes,  and  withdraws  the 
bistoury,  cutting  sHghtly  a  little  of  the 
tissues  upwards  as  he  does  so,  avoiding  as 
far  as  possible  any  section  of  the  bulb  itself, 
and  making  room  enough  only  for  the 
finger  to  enter.  He  now  inserts  in  the 
groove  of  the  staff  a  taj)ering  director  and 
presses  it  inwards  along  the  urethra  to  the 
bladder :  when  arrived  there  the  staff  is 
withdrawn,  the  director  remaining,  and  on 
it  the  left  index  is  gently  insinuated  to  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  entering  which,  he  at 
once  recognises  the  form  and  position  of 
the  growth,  and  determines  whether  he  can 
or  cannot  attempt  to  remove  it. 

If  the  sirrgeon  finds  a  polypoid  growth 
he  should  introduce  a  pair  of  forceps  into  the 
cavity  of  the  bladder,  and  use  them  without 
aid  from  the  finger.  The  forceps  should 
have  wide  and  serrated  margins  where  the 
blades  meet,  so  as  to  crush,  but  without 
power  to  cut,  the  tissues  seized,  and  should  be 
provided  in  different  forms.  The  simplest 
should  be  like  an  ordinary  lithotomy  for- 
ceps. Others  should  be  cm-ved,  for  seizing 
tumours  which  are  situated  laterally  and 
near  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  in  which 
last-named  position  the  straight  forceps  is 
powerless  to  grasp  the  tumour.  When  the 
blades  are  free,  if  they  are  opened  easily 
and  widely,  the  polypus  is  almost  sure  to 
be  within  their  grasp.  No  suprapubic 
pressure,  as  a  rule,  should  be  made  during 
this  act,  so  as  to  disturb  the  contour  of  the 
bladder.  He  should  never  drag  or  pull 
forcibly,  but  rather  '  bite '  off  the  growth 
with  the  blades,  twisting  it  somewhat 
perhaps.  After  this  the  finger  alone  may 
often  remove  it  safely.  Every  time  the 
forceps  has  removed  a  portion,  the  finger 
should  examine  the  interior,  before  the  for- 
ceps is  introduced  again.  And  in  no  case 
where  the  tumour  is  a  flattened  growth  with 
broad  base,  should  an  attempt  be  made  to 
separate  it  very  near  to  the  walls  of  the 
bladder,  which  might  thus  be  fatally  in- 
jured. 

There  is  one  circumstance  important  to 
be  noted,  especially  in  dealing  with  the  less 
prominent  growths,  viz.,  the  effect  of  strong 
Bupra-pubic  pressure  made  by  an  assistant 
in  relation  to  their  mode  of  presentation  to 
the  finger  of  the  operator  engaged  in  ex- 
ploring the  bladder,  and  in  estimating  their 
size  and  form.  If  that  pressure  is  consider- 
able, it  forces  the  upper  waU  of  the  bladder 


into  its  own  cavity,  and  thus  gives  to  the 
growths  a  larger  contour  than  they  possess, 
and  makes  them  apparently  sahent  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  they  really  are. 
Thus  an  eager  or  inexperienced  operator, 
imaware  of  the  effect  of  supra-pubic  pres- 
sm-e,  might  be  led  to  seize  the  mass  pre- 
sented to  the  forceps  by  the  influence  of 
this  pressture,  and,  under  the  behef  that  it 
was  a  large  growth,  he  might  inflict  a  fatal 
wound  by  crushing  a  double  fold  of  the 
coats  of  the  bladder,  and  so  making  an 
.  opening  in  the  peritoneimi.  To  avoid  such 
a  catastrophe  it  is  only  necessary,  first,  to 
decline  the  attemj)t  to  destroy  any  growth 
which  is  clearly  not  sufficiently  sahent  to 
admit  of  complete  or  nearly  complete  re- 
moval ;  and,  secondly,  never  to  employ  the 
forceps  while  forcible  supra-pubic  pressmre 
is  made — at  least,  no  more  pressure  than  is 
desirable  just  to  steady  and  support  the 
bladder  and  the  parts  adjacent. 

But  other  means  may  be  used  according 
to  the  judgment  of  the  surgeon.  A  very 
small  ecraseur,  with  violin-string  hgature, 
may  be  manipulated  by  the  side  of  the 
index  finger,  and  used  in  polypoid  forms  of 
tumour.  In  the  cases  of  women  such  a 
tumour  may  sometimes  be  slowly  and  care- 
fully brought  into  view  by  traction  on  the 
forceps,  and  then  the  pedicle  may  be  Hga- 
tm:ed,  as  the  writer  has  done  in  two  in- 
stances. 

After  the  operation  a  tube  has  usually 
been  introduced  and  left  for  two  or  three 
days.  As  a  rule,  however,  it  appears  ad- 
visable not  to  employ  one. 

It  may  be  remarked,  as  before  observed, 
that  the  incisions  necessary  for  the  proceed- 
ing are  simple  and  hanuless  to  the  last 
degree.  The  writer  has  never  met  with  any 
imtoward  result  from  them.  The  risk  of  re- 
moving the  tiunour  is,  however,  sometimes 
considerable,  but  even  this  depends  very 
much  on  the  care,  judgment,  and  self-com- 
mand of  the  operator.  It  is  not  at  all 
difficult  to  inflict  fatal  injury  on  the  organ 
by  an  attempt  to  remove  a  gi-owth  either 
too  completely  or  too  vigorously. 

There  is  good  reason  to  beheve  that 
entire  removal  of  the  base  of  papillomatous 
formations  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  and 
that  cicatrisation  prevents  further  develop- 
ment where  the  growth  has  been  nearly, 
and  not  quite,  removed. 

The  presence  of  cancerous  disease  of 
the  bladder,  and  especially  the  scirrhous 
variety,  may  almost  always  bo  determined 
by  rectal  examination  :  the  irregular  knotty 
feel  of  the  hard  deposit  in  the  situation  of 
the  prostate  and  beyond  it  are  quite  charac- 
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teristio.  Such  a  condition,  associated  with 
much  pain,  occasional  bleedings,  and  fre- 
quent mictiu-ition,  go  far  to  estahHsh  the 
diagnosis.  In  regard  to  treatment,  that 
only  which  renders  Ufe  endm-able  by  alle- 
Adating  suffermgs  which  inevitably  becorne 
severe" in  the  later  stages  of  the  disease,  is 
desfrable ;  and  it  consists  ia  the  administra- 
tion of  morphia,  the  subcutaneous  mjection 
being  the  most  efficient  form  in  these  cases. 
It  niay  here  be  emphatically  stated  that  if 
the  physical  characters  and  symptoms,  es- 
pecially the  former,  indicate  the  presence  of 
a  growth  of  this  nature,  any  operative  pro- 
ceedings for  its  removal  must  be  not  merely 
futile  and  imperfect,  but  extremely  dan- 
gerous, and  ought  not  to  be  undertaken.  It 
does  not  follow,  however,  that  in  such  cases 
the  drainage  of  the  bladder  by  a  perineal 
opening  may  not,  in  certain  circumstances, 
be  a  useful  proceeding  to  reUeve  sufiFering 
or  prolong  Ufe,  &c.        Henry  Thompson. 

BLEBS.    See  BuLLiE. 

BLENNORRHAGIA.    See  Gonor- 

RHCEA. 

BLEPHARITIS.  See  Eyelids,  Dis- 
eases of  the. 

BLINDNESS.— The  term  blindness  is 
used  in  two  senses — a  strict  or  scientific 
sense,  in  which  it  means  inability  to  dis- 
tinguish Ught  from  darkness,  and  a  loose  or 
popular  sense,  which  may  mean  any  con- 
dition impairing  vision,  or,  indeed,  mere 
temporary  incapacity  for  opening  the  lids, 
vision  being  otherwise  perfectly  preserved. 
In  the  true  sense,  when  the  patient  has 
no  longer  even  quantitative  perception  of 
light,  blindness  is  always  the  result  of 
some  lesion  of  the  nervous  system,  such 
disease  having  its  seat  either  in  the  re- 
cipient apparatus  or  retina,  in  the  conduct- 
ing apparatus,  optic  nerve,  chiasma,  or 
tract,  in  the  percipient  apparatus  or  cor- 
pora quadrigemina  and  optic  thalami,  or, 
lastly,  in  the  intellectual  visual  centre ; 
situated,  according  to  some,  in  the  occipital 
lobes  of  the  cerebrum,  and,  according  to 
others,  in  the  angular  gyrus,  the  tract  or 
fibres  of  Wernicke  estabUshing  the  com- 
mimication  between  the  corpora  qu8.drige- 
mina  and  the  cortex  cerebri  in  the  former 
case,  and  radiating  fibres  effecting  the 
transmission  of  the  impressions  in  the  latter 
case.  Congenital  defects,  traiunatic  lesions, 
haemorrhage,  inflammation  and  its  conse- 
quences, syphUitio  and  other  tumours  of  the 
brain,  may  attack,  compress,  or  destroy  any 
of  these  parts,  and  total  blindness  of  one  or 
both  eyes  may  be  the  result. 


It  is  impossible  to  determine  from  the 
censuses  of  this  country  whether  those 
who  are  termed  blind  are  only  blind  so  far 
as  to  prevent  their  being  educated,  or 
obtaining  thefr  own  living,  or  whether  they 
are  wholly  incapable  of  perceiving  light. 
Moreover,  no  clear  distinction  is  drawn 
between  cases  of  complete  bHndness  and 
those  in  which,  whilst  one  eye  is  really 
bHnd,  the  other  still  retains  some  percep- 
tion of  light. 

The  present  article  will  be  devoted  to 
the  consideration,  not  only  of  the  com- 
pletely bHnd,  but  also  of  those  cases  of  great 
impairment  of  vision  which,  whilst  varying 
from  mere  perception  of  Hght  to  the  recog- 
nition of  large  objects,  yet  practically  ren- 
der the  subject  unable  to  pursue  any  of  the 
ordinary  vocations  of  hfe.  It  is,  indeed, 
very  difficult  to  draw  any  line  between 
mere  weakness  of  sight  and  blindness. 
There  are  cases,  for  example,  of  astigma- 
tism, of  cataract,  and  of  retinal  or  choroidal 
atrophy,  in  which  vision  may  be  assisted, 
and  even  rendered  tolerably  good  for  a  short 
period  or  for  certain  purposes,  but,  as  a 
whole,  may  prove  insufficient  for  the  ordi- 
nary duties  of  everyday  hfe. 

It  is  found  convenient  in  practice  to 
distinguish  three  degrees  of  blindness : — 
(1)  Complete  blindness,  in  which  there  is  no 
perception  of  hght.  Vision  is  then  said  to 
be  abbhshed ;  V  =  0.  (2)  That  degree  of 
blindness  in  which  only  the  difference  be- 
tween light  and  darkness  can  be  distin- 
guished ;  V  =  ^.  The  patient  is  then  some- 
times said  to  possess  quantitative  percep- 
tion of  light ;  and,  thfrdly,  that  degree  in 
which  there  is  quahtative  perception  of 
Ught,  expressed  by  V  =  j^o-  ^ 
gree  the  patient  can  distinguish  large  ob- 
jects, masses  of  colour,  the  movement  of 
the  hand  between  the  eye  and  the  Ught, 
and  may,  perhaps,  even  be  able  to  count 
the  fingers,  but  is  unable  to  do  more  than 
grope  his  way  from  place  to  place. 

Distribution  of  Blind  Persons. — The 
distribution  of  the  blind  varies  considerably 
in  different  areas.  Thus,  in  the  census  of 
France  in  1861,  the  number  of  bUnd  in 
the  D6partement  du  Vendue  was  only  24  in 
100,000  inhabitants,  whilst  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Eure  it  was  as  high  as  121  in  the 
same  number,  a  difference  too  striking  to 
be  attributable  to  defective  registration. 

The  census  returns  for  1881,  published 
in  1883,  contain  many  interesting  facts  in 
regard  to  the  number,  distribution,  and 
occupation  of  the  blind  in  England  and 
Wales.   The  total  population  is  given  at 
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25,974,439,  and  the  total  number  of  blind  purulent  ophthalmia.    Of  the  22,832  blind, 

IS  returned  at  22,832.    Of  these,  1,958  were  12,048  are  males,  10,784  axe  females.  The 

bUnd  from  birth,  a  large  proportion  of  them  distribution  of  the  blind  in  England  is  as 

probably  in  consequence  of  an  attack  of  follows: — 


Counties 

Total 
Population 

Number  of 
Blind 

Males 

Females 

Blind 
from  Birth 

Northern : — 

Durham  

Northumberland 
Cumberland  .... 
Westmoreland 

Yorkshire  .... 

1 

<■  1,624,213 
1,420,001 

1,259 
2,294 

723 
1,284 

636 
1,060 

112 

223 

North-Western : — 

Cheshire ..... 
Lancashire  .... 

^  4,108,184 

3,004 

1,628 

1,376 

317 

North- Midland : — 
Leicestershire 
Eutlandshire  .  . 

Nottinghamshire 

Derbyshire  .... 

■ 

>  1,637,865 

1,429 

733 

696 

West-Midland : — 
Gloucestershire 
Herefordshire 

RhroDshire  .... 
Staffordshire  .... 
Worcestershire 

Warwickshire .... 

.  3,029,504 

2,914 

1,606 

1,308 

267 

South- Western : — 
Wiltshire  .... 
Dorsetshire  .... 
Devonshire  .... 

Cornwall  

Somersetshire .... 

■ 

>  1,859,013 

2,354 

1,257 

1,097 

174 

Eastern — 

Essex  

Suffolk  

Norfolk  ..... 

■ 

>  1,343,524 

1,308 

673 

635 

127 

South-Midland : — 

Middlesex,  excluding  London 
Hertfordshire  .... 

Bucks  

Oxfordshire  .... 
Northamptonshire  . 
Huntingdonshire  . 
Bedfordshire  .... 
Cambridgeshire 

y  1,596,259 

1,434 

694 

740 

119 

South-Eastern  : — 

Surrey  

Kent  

Sussex  

Hampshire  .... 
Berkshire  .... 

>  2,487,076 

2,025 

1,022 

1,003 

156 

London,  including  parts  of 
Middlesex  .... 
Surrey    ,  ... 
Kent      .  ... 

1  3,816,483 

3,214 

1,561 

1,663 

252 
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The  following  statistics,  showing  the 
steady  decrease  of  blindness  in  the  popula- 
tion—the result,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  of  im- 
proved knowledge  and  care  in  treatment 
of  diseases  of  the  eye  of  all  kinds— are 


Number  of 
Blind 

Number  of 
Blind  in  one 
million 

Number 
Blind  of  one 
eye 

1857 
1861 
1871 
1881 

1 

18,306 
19,352 
21,590 
22,832 

1,021 
964 
951 
879 

979 
1,037 
1,052 
1,138 

Niunber  of  blind  in  one  million  of  per- 
sons of  the  same  age  : — 

Age 

Both  Sexes 

Males 

Females 

0 

5 
15 
20 
25 
45 

65  and 
above 
Mean 

166 
288 
388 
422 
645 
1,625 

1  6,715 

879 

172 
312 
449 
491 
800 
1,947 

6,897 

953 

161 
263 
328 
359 
494 
1,326 

6,929 

809 

These  figures  must,  however,  be  regarded 
as  only  approximations  to  the  truth,  for 
the  instructive  essay  of  Zehender  shows 
only  too  well  how  fallacious  such  statistics 
may  be,  for  in  the  official  census  of  Mecklen- 
burgh-Strelitz,  the  ntunber  of  blind  persons 
was  returned  at  480,  but  of  these  Zehender 
ascfertained  that  16,  or  3^  per  cent.,  were  not 
totally  blind,  whilst  in  Mecldenbm-gh- 
Strehtz  out  of  73  returned  blind,  5,  or  7  per 
cent.,  were  not  blind ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  former  State  48,  and  in  the 
latter  12  totally  blind  persons  had  been 
overlooked.  The  same  defects  of  enumera- 
tion would  probably  be  found  in  all  censuses ; 
but,  even  if  this  be  allowed,  it  is  still  found 
that,  in  the  geographical  distribution  of 
blindness,  great  differences  exist  in  different 
coimtries.  Thus  in  Holland  the  proportion 
is  only  4-45  per  10,000  ;  in  Austria,  5'5  in 
the  same  number ;  "United  States,  between 
80°and40°lat.  6-36,  between  40°  and  50°  4-65, 
including  Canada.  The  author  of  the  article 
« Blindness '  in  the  Encyclopcedda  Ameri- 
cana (1883),  gives  the  proportion  as  8-75 
for  America  generally ;  Switzerland,  7'61 ; 
Sweden,  8-05;  Belgium,  8-1 ;  France,  8-36; 
Germany,  8-79;  England,  9-84 ;  Italy,  10-15; 
Spam,  11-09;  Hungary,  12-01;  Norway, 
13-63;  while  in  Finland  it  reaches  the 
number  of  22-45  in  every  10,000  of  the 


population.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable 
that  the  Jews  have  a  higher  proportion  of 
blind  than  the  Christians,  in  Germany  the 
mmabers  being  about  8  per  10,000  amongst 
Christians,  and  about  12  per  10,000  in  Jews. 

Etiology  of  Bl/mdness. — Blindness  ia 
more  common  in  hot  and  in  cold  climates 
than  in  temperate,  from  causes  that  may 
easily  be  conceived.  In  hot  climates  the 
glare  and  heat  of  the  sun,  combined  with 
the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  the  deficiency 
of  water  for  purposes  of  ablution,  the  extra- 
ordinary number  of  flies  and  other  insects, 
and  perhaps  the  greater  activity  of  aU 
germs  of  disease,  render  inflammatory 
affections  common,  and  every  traveller 
notices  the  frequency  of  ophthalrnic  disease 
and  of  cases  of  blindness  in  Egypt,  Pales- 
tine, and  India.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
Arctic  regions,  and  especially  in  Finland, 
where  the  proportion  of  blind  persons  rises 
to  a  higher  number  than  in  any  other  nation, 
blindness  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  partly, 
no  doubt,  owing  to  exposure  to  cold,  and 
the  strong  reflection  from  the  surface  of  the 
snow,  but  chiefly  owing  to  the  unwhole- 
some hygienic  conditions  that  are  con- 
stantly present.  The  huts  are  overcrowded ; 
men  and  animals  live  in  close  proximity 
with  each  other,  and  the  inadequate  pro- 
vision for  the  escape  of  smoke,  and  of  the 
exhalations  ficom  the  skin,  constitute  pre- 
cisely those  conditions  which  every  physio- 
logist would  acknowledge  to  be  most  detri- 
mental to  health,  and  to  be  exactly  adapted 
to  the  production,  maintenance,  and  propa- 
gation of  disease. 

M.  Dumont,  from  an  examination  of  the 
histories  of  upwards  of  2,000  blind  persons, 
the  term  being  here  used  in  the  poptdar 
sense,  found  that  the  cause  of  blindness 
was  :  smallpox,  262  ;  ophthalmia,  566 ;  in- 
juries, 181 :  amaurosis,  535  ;  cataract,  66 ; 
amaurosis  and  cataract  (glaucoma  ?),  426  ; 
hydrophthalmia  and  various  other  causes, 
20 ;  total,  2,056.  Bergmeister,  in  his  Ee- 
port  on  the  Niederostreichische-Landes 
Bhnden  Schule  in  Purkersdorf,  which  con- 
tained 75  children  (39  boys  and  36  girls), 
states  that  the  cause  of  the  blindness  was 
blennorrhoea  in  12  cases  =  20  per  cent. ; 
measles  in  12,  congenital  and  hereditary 
blindness  in  14,  hydrocephalus  in  7  ;  other 
affections  of  the  brain  in  5,  scarlet-fever  in  6, 
injury  in  2,  Egyptian  ophthalmia  in  2,  scro- 
fulosis,  rachitis,  diphtheritis,  each  in  1  case, 
masern  in  3,  and  there  were  10  cases  of 
doubtful  origin.  Of  the  150  eyes  in  these 
75  children,  95  were  absolutely  blind,  and 
the  remainder  could  distinguish  between 
light  and  darkness.    V.  Millingen,  in  his 
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Eeport  of  his  Private  Dispensary  at  Con- 
stantinople, states  that  he  observed  326 
cases  of  blindness  in  the  three  years  1877, 
1878,  and  1879.  The  causes  of  the  bUnd- 
ness  were — Blennorrhsea-neonatorum,  4-3 
per  cent. ;  conj.  gonorrhoeica,  5*2  per  cent. ; 
blennorrhoea  acuta,  3*4  per  cent. ;  conj. 
diphtheritica  crouposa,  3"6  ;  keratitis  ulcer- 
osa, 20"7  ;  hitis,  8*6  ;  irido-choroiditis  sympa- 
thetica, 3'7  ;  atrophia  nervi  optici,  16*6 ; 
retinitis,  6*4 ;  glaucoma,  8 ;  retinitis  albu- 
minurica,  4*2;  and  the  remainder  from 
myopia,  buphthahnia,  microphthalmia,  ab- 
scessus  cornese,  keratitis  bullosa,  and  sub- 
latio  retinae. 

Other  authors,  by  whom  the  causes  of 
blindness  have  been  very  carefully  investi- 
gated, are — Schmidt  Eimpler,  Katz  (1874), 
Stolte  (1877),  V.  Zehender  (1871),  Seidel- 
mann  (1876),  Emmert  (1874),  and  above  all 
by  Magnus  (1883)  who  has  condensed  and 
tabulated,  as  well  as  expressed  in  graphic 
form,  the  numerous  observations  and  statis- 
tics of  his  predecessors.  In  the  repre- 
sentation he  has  given  of  the  causes  of 
bhndness  in  2,528  cases,  carefully  examined 
by  competent  authorities,  he  distinguishes 
four  classes :  first,  cases  of  congenital 
blindness ;  secondly,  cases  of  blindness  con- 
sequent on  idiopathic  diseases  of  the  eyes  ; 
thirdly,  bhndness  from  injuries  ;  and  lastly, 
blindness  occasioned  by  various  diseases  of 
the  system  at  large.  The  particular  diseases 
in  each  of  the  above  classes,  with  their  per- 
centage proportion,  is  as  follows  : — 

1.  In  congenital  hUnd/ness,  anophthal- 
mos  and  microphthalmos,  constituted  1'06 
per  cent. ;  megalophthalmos,  0*43  ;  cataracta 
accreta  congenita,  0"11 ;  choroiditis  con- 
genita, 0"15 ;  atrophia  nervi  optici,  0*75  ; 
retinitis  pigmentosa,  0*75 ;  congenital 
anomalies  of  the  cornea,  0*07  ;  congenital 
amaurosis  from  atrophy  of  the  retina,  0-19  ; 
congenital  tumours,  0'03  ;  unnamed  or  in- 
determinate forms  of  disease,  0"23. 

2.  Blindness  from  Idiopathic  Diseases 
of  the  Eyes. — Purulent  ophthalmia  of  infants 
10-87 ;  trachoma  and  purulent  ophthahnja 
of  adults,  9-49 ;  diphtheritic  conjunctivitis, 
0'35 ;  diseases  of  the  cornea,  8'06 ;  irido- 
choroiditis  and  cycUtis,  8'86 ;  choroiditis 
myopica,  0'94 ;  various  forms  of  choroiditis, 
1-10;  retinitis  pigmentosa  acquisita,  1"26; 
retinitis  apoplectica,  O'll  per  cent. ;  neuro- 
retinitis,  0'79 ;  sublatio  retina  (detachment 
of  the  retina),  4*74  per  cent;  glaucoma, 
8'97 ;  idiopathic  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve, 
7'75  ;  tumours  of  the  eye  and  adjoining 
parts,  0'35 ;  indeterminate  causes,  3'36. 

8.  Blindness  from  Injurij.  —  Direct 
injuries  to  the  eye,  4'03 :  unsuccessful 


operations,  1'93  ;  injuries  of  the  head,  0-27  ; 
sympathetic  ophthahnia  following  injury  to 
one  eye,  4*50. 

4.  Blindness  caused  by  Va/rious  Dis- 
eases.—SyphiliB,  0-47  ;  blennorrhoea  gonor- 
rhoeica, 0-91 ;  scrofulosis,  0-03 ;  disease  of 
the  membranes  of  the  brain,  iridochoroiditis 
associated  with  meningitis,  1*42  ;  disease  of 
the  braia,  causing  atrophy  of  the  optic 
nerve,  6'96 ;  disease  of  the  spinal  cord, 
leading  to  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve,  2*33 ; 
atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  or  nem-itis  after 
hsematemesis,  0*39  ;  atrophy  of  the  optic 
nerve,  after  vomiting,  without  discharge  of 
blood,  0'079 ;  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve 
after  haemorrhoidal  haemorrhage,  0"039 ; 
atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  after  erysipelas 
of  the  face,  0"079  ;  atrophy  of  the  optic 
nerve  in  insanity,  0'039 ;  atrophy  of  the 
optic  nerve  in  epilepsy,  0*158 ;  atrophy  of 
the  optic  nerve  in  dysentery,  0'029 ;  re- 
tinitis nephritica,  0"198 ;  cardiac  disease, 
0'039  ;  pregnancy  and  confinement,  0*43  ; 
typhus,  0*94 ;  measles,  0*63  ;  scarlet  fever, 
0'51 ;  smaU-pox,  2-21 ;  exanthematous 
attacks,  the  nature  of  which  is  unknown, 
0*23  ;  amam'osis  from  intoxication,  0'03  ; 
diseases  of  the  orbit,  0"03. 

From  a  study  of  this  table  it  will  be 
seen  that  six  forms  of  disease,  the  purulent 
ophthalmia  of  children,  trachoma,  diseases 
of  the  cornea,  usually  iilcerations,  hido- 
choroiditis,  glaucoma,  and  idiopathic  atrophy 
of  the  optic  nerve,  constitute  no  less  than 
54  per  cent,  of  all  the  causes  of  blindness, 
whilst  the  first  two,  which  constitute  to- 
gether more  than  20  per  cent.,  may  be  re- 
garded as  almost,  if  not  altogether,  pre- 
ventable; both  arise  from  impurity  and 
unwholesome  hygienic  conditions,  and  not 
only  is  the  recognition  of  the  disease  at  an 
early  period  in  both  instances  easy,  but  the 
means  of  arrestuig  their  progress  are  always 
at  hand,  and  can  be  applied  with  facility. 

Congenital  Blindness.  —  According  to 
Magnus  this  constitutes  3*77  per  cent,  of  all 
cases  of  blindness.  It  may  be  the  result  of 
various  pathological  conditions,  the  causes 
of  which  are  not  always  very  clearly  de- 
fined. The  most  common  conditions  are 
either  entire  absence  or  imperfect  develop- 
ment of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  which,  together 
with  congenital  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve, 
make  up  about  60  per  cent,  of  all  the  cases 
of  congenital  blindjiiess.  Megalophthalmos 
forms  16  per  cent.,  and  the  remaining  24 
per  cent,  is  made  up  of  choroiditis  and 
anomalies  of  the  cornea. 

Tumours  of  the  Choroid  a7id  Indeter- 
minate Conditions. — As  might  be  expected 
from  the  development  of  the  eye  and  ad- 
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joining  parts,  the  globe  may  be  defective 
or  absent,  whilst  the  lids,  lacrymal  organs, 
and  conjiinctiva  may  be  fully  foi-med.  In 
many  cases  a  cyst  has  been  found  in  the 
orbit,  and  the  writer  has  seen  one  case  of 
bilateral  anopthahnia  in  wliich  a  soft  vascu- 
lar mass,  deeply  pigmented,  could  be  seen 
through  the  attenuated  skin  of  the  inferior 
hd  of°the  left  side,  giving  the  impression 
that  it  was  the  displaced  and  partially 
developed  choroid.  Megalophthalmos,  or 
enlargement  and  thinning  of  the  coats  of 
the  eye,  is  probably  due  to  intra-uterine 
processes  of  inflammation,  and  it  has 
been  observed  as  a  concomitant  of  hydro- 
cephalus. That  heredity  plays  a  part  in 
the  production  of  congenital  blindness  can- 
not be  doubted  after  the  careful  considera- 
tion that  Magnus  has  devoted  to  this  sub- 
ject. The  principal  constitutional  diseases 
of  the  parents  that  lead  to  ophthalmic 
disease  in  the  offspring  are  scrofulosis, 
tuberculosis,  syphiHs,  and  lepra.  In  all  the 
inherited  tendency  to  disease  exhibits  itself, 
particularly  in  low  forms  of  inflaromation  of 
the  cornea  {see  Cornea,  Inflammation  of  the), 
and  the  affection  in  the  child  may  appear  at 
any  age  between  birth  and  fifteen  or  twenty 
years.  From  Magniis'  observations  it  ap- 
pear that  about  23"5  per  cent,  of  those  who 
are  the  ofi'spring  of  blind  parents,  are  either 
bom  blind  or  have  some  defect  of  the  eyes 
whilst  the  remainder  have  perfect  vision, 
Dmnont, however,  who  examined  1,168  cases 
of  blind  people  in  relation  to  this  point, 
obtained  evidence  of  heredity  in  only  68 
cases,  or  about  5*8  per  cent. ;  and,  as  in 
cases  where  the  retina  and  its  functions  are 
at  fault,  there  seems  to  be  no  great  tendency 
for  the  same  disease  which  is  present  in  the 
parent  to  propagate  itself  to  the  child,  but 
a  distinct  tendency  to  the  transmission  of 
some  ocular  defect. 

Consangmnity. — To  what  extent  con- 
sanguinity of  the  parents  influences  the 
ratio  of  ophthalmic  disease  and  blindness 
in  the  children,  has  not  been  certainly  de- 
termined, but  there  seems  reason  for  behov- 
ing that  some  afi'ections — as,  for  example, 
retinitis  pigmentosa— are  especially  hable 
to  occur  in  the  offspring  of  blood-relations. 
Thus,  in  Samisch's  cUnique  in  the  ophthal- 
moscopic hospital  at  Bonn,  out  of  60  cases 
of  retinitis  pigmentosa,  15  were  the  children 
of  consanguineous  marriages,  which  is  un- 
doubtedly a  large  proportion ;  and  the  ratio 
found  by  Leber  was  ahnost  identical— 18 
cases  in  66,  the  former  representing  25  per 
cent.,  the  latter  27  per  cent.  Mooren  esti- 
mates it  at  33  per  cent.,  and  Fienzal  at 
38  per  cent.    It  may  therefore  be  accepted 
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as  an  approximation  to  the  truth,  that  in 
about  one-fourth  of  all  cases  of  retinitis 
pigmentosa,  the  parents  are  blood-rela- 
tions. 

It  wiU  be  seen-  from  the  above  table  that 
Magnus  only  admits  about  11  per  cent,  of 
bUndness  to  be  due  to  pm*ulent  ophthalmia 
in  Germany,  and  perhaps,  if  absolute  loss  of 
vision  is  considered,  this  may  be  true,  but 
other  authors,  who  probably  use  the  term 
bHndness  in  a  less  strict  sense,  give  a  far 
higher  proportion.  Thiis  Bourj  ot  St.  Hilaire 
believed  that  amongst  the  blind  who  pre- 
sented themselves  to  him  in  the  com-se  of 
twenty  years  27  per  cent,  were  due  to  this 
cause.  Appia  found  a  proportion  of  25  per 
cent.  According  to  Claisse,  amongst  the 
208  pupils  in  the  Institute  of  Paris  95,  or 
46  per  cent.,  had  lost  their  vision  from 
pm'ulent  ophthalmia.  Eeinhard,  who  drew 
his  conclusions  from  an  examination  of 
twenty-two  institutes  for  the  bhnd,  of  which 
the  greater  number  were  in  Germany,  be- 
lieved that  40  per  cent,  resulted  from  it. 
Lastly  Daumas  declared,  at  the  Congress  of 
Paris,  that  it  was  the  cause  of  69  per  cent, 
of  bUndness. 

The  importance  of  the  prevention  of  blind- 
ness, from  a  purely  national  and  economic 
point  of  view,  has  been  interestingly  worked 
out  by  Magnus  for  Germany.  He  estimates 
the  work  done  by  each  individual  to  be  two 
marks  per  diem,  or  600  marks  per  annum, 
the  mark  being  about  ten  pence,  and  further 
they  requii-e  for  their  maintenance  one 
mark  per  diem ;  on  the  whole,  therefore, 
the  yearly  loss  to  the  state  on  each  bHnd 
person  is  765  marks.  But  in  Prussia  the 
number  of  blind  persons  is  22,677,  of  which, 
however,  2,875  have  not  attained  their 
twentieth  year.  Putting  these  aside,  the  total 
annual  loss  to  the  State  by  the  blind  is 
about  20  mUlion  marks,  or  nearly  a  million 
sterUng. 

Preventihility. — The  researches  of  Cohn 
seem  to  show  that  of  1,000  cases  of  bUnd- 
ness 238  were  unavoidable,  438  were  possibly 
preventible,  and  329  were  certainly  pre- 
ventible.  It  is  of  high  importance,  there- 
fore, from  every  point  of  view,  that  a  sound 
knowledge  of  the  causation  and  treatment 
of  the  more  important  diseases  of  the  eye 
leading  to  blindness  should  be  taught  in  our 
hospitals  and  schools,  made  a  prominent 
subject  in  aU  surgical  and  medical  exami- 
nations, and  in  every  way  disseminated 
through  the  community.  Much  may  un- 
doubtedly be  done  to  prevent  bUndness  by 
recognising  early  such  diseases  as  pm-iilent 
ophthalmic  trachoma,  glaucoma,  &c.,  and 
employing  efacient  treatment;    and  by 
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adopting  means  to  protect  the  eyes  of  those 
engaged  in  dangerous  occupations. 

Occupations  suited  for  the  Blind. — The 
occupations  that  can  be  followed  by  the 
bhnd  are  very  various,  about  300  being  re- 
turned in  the  last  census.  Some  of  these 
are  of  course  selected  by  the  blind  because 
they  appear  to  be  the  best  adapted  to  enable 
them  to  obtain  a  livelihood,  such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  basketmaking,  brushmaking,  boot- 
making,  matmaking,  and  music.  Others 
show  the  dangers  that  beset  certain  trades 
and  employments. 

Asylums,  Sc. — Several  of  the  larger  cities 
in  England  contain  institutions  for  the  re- 
ception and  education  of  the  blind.  Amongst 
the  most  noted  of  these  are  the  blind  asylmns 
of  London,  Liverpool,  Worcester,  York, 
Norwich,  Manchester,  Bristol,  Edinburgh, 
and  Glasgow. 

The  first  asylum  for  the  blind  in  Chris- 
tendom was  founded  by  Saint  Louis  in  1251, 
and  was  intended  to  receive  300  of  the  poor 
bhnd  of  Paris,  but  no  efforts  were  made  for 
their  education.  In  1783,  Valentin  Haiiy, 
having  heard  a  blind  pianist,  Mademoiselle 
Paradis,  who  read  music  by  means  of  pins, 
and  who  had  learned  geography  by  means 
of  reUef  maps,  conceived  the  happy  idea  of 
instructing  other  blind  persons  by  the  same 
method.  An  experiment  on  a  boy  proving 
satisfactory,  he  obtained  funds  fii-om  the 
Societe  Philanthropique  to  su^jport  twelve 
blind  youths  in  a  house  in  the  Eue  Notre 
Dame  des  Victoires,  and  the  good  example 
was  soon  followed  in  other  coimtries. 

Hbney  Power. 

BLISTERS  are  subcuticular  accumiila- 
tions  of  fluid  produced  by  an  acute  super- 
ficial inflammation  of  the  skin,  accom- 
panied by  effusion  of  serum  and  escape  of 
white  corpuscles  beneath  the  cuticle,  which 
is  thereby  raised  up  into  a  bleb.  Bhsters 
are  met  with  in  surgical  practice  as  the 
result  of  burns  and  scalds.  Motion,  and 
contusions  or  lacerations  of  deeper  parts  as 
in  simple  fractures,  as  weU  as  from  a  variety 
of  other  causes;  if  due  to  inflammation 
alone,  the  effusion  is  serous  or  sero-puru- 
lent,  but  if  there  be  also  extravasation  of 
blood  into  the  limb,  as  in  fi-actures,  the 
effusion  is  often  blood-stained. 

Here  we  are  more  concerned  with  bhs- 
ters produced  by  the  surgeon  with  certain 
therapeutic  objects,  such  as  the  rehef  ofpain, 
or  as  a  means  of  influencing  more  deeply 
seated  inflammations,  either  in  the  way  of 
checking  them,  or  causing  absorption  of 
chronic  inflammatory  products.  The  most 
common  substance  used  for  this  j)m'poso 


is  cantharides,  either  in  the  form  of  em- 
plastrum  cantharidis,  hquor  epispasticus,  or 
charta  epispastica.   Before  using  either  of 
them  the  skin  should  be  well  washed  and 
dried  ;  the  length  of  time  during  which  the 
plaster  should  be  kept  on  the  skin  will  vary, 
with  the  dehcacy  of  it,  fi-om  six  to  twelve 
hours.  The  hquor  epispasticus  is  a  solution 
of  cantharidine  in  acetic  acid  and  ether  ;  it 
is  a  thick,  greenish  fluid,  and  only  requires 
painting  over  the  part ;  it  is  the  most  '  ele- 
gant '  and  generally  useful  preparation  of 
cantharides.    Bhsters  may  be  more  rapidly 
produced  by  the  apphcation  of  chloroform 
in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  evaporation — 
usually  on  a  piece  of  lint  covered  by  a 
watch-glass,  and  held  against  the  skin  for 
a  few  minutes.   Liquor  ammoniae  fort,  and 
the  hot  iron  (temperature  120°  F.)  will  pro- 
duce the  same  effect,  and  the  latter  will  do 
so  very  rapidly  (10  seconds).    The  treat- 
ment of  the  bhster  when  formed  will  depend 
on  whether  it  is  simply  employed  as  a 
coimter-mitant  or  to  produce  a  continued 
discharge.    In  the  former  case  the  bhster 
may  be  snipped  here  and  there  in  dependent 
positions,  and  a  pad  of  some  antiseptic  and 
absorbent  wool  apphed ;  in  the  latter  case 
the  cuticle  should  be  removed,  and  as  soon 
as  it  can  be  borne  the  raw  surface  should 
be  dressed  vsdth  some  irritating  ointment ; 
this  is,  however,  a  most  painful  procedure 
and  one  which  is  not  often  resorted  to. 

BiLTON  Pollard. 

BLOOD-CYSTS.    See  Hematoma. 

BLOODLESS  METHOD  OF  OPE- 
RATING. See  EsMAECH's  Bloodless 
Method. 

BLOOD-LETTING,  a  method  of  treat- 
ment which,  although  somewhat  limited  in 
its  scope  in  pm-ely  sm-gical  practice,  is  of 
great  service  in  certain  cases. 

Blood-letting  is  said  to  be  general  when 
blood  is  taken  from  a  vein  or  artery  so 
that  the  amoimt  m  the  vascular  system  is 
materially  diminished,  as  shown  by  diminu- 
tion in  the  tension  of  the  vessels  ;  it  is  termed 
local  when,  by  means  of  leeches,  cupping, 
or  scarification,  blood  is  taken  in  smaller 
quantities,  with  a  view  to  relieving  limited 
congestion  and  vascular  tension.  It  may 
be  safely  said  that  in  these  two  methods 
the  sm-geon  possesses  the  means  of  treat- 
ing, in  a  powerful  and  beneficial  manner, 
those  acute  inflammations  and  engorge- 
ments of  certain  important  organs  and 
serous  membranes  associated  with  hard 
pulse,  great  pain  and  distress,  occurring 
from  injm*y  in  persons  of  healthy  con- 
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stitutions.  A  point  of  pai-ticular  importance 
is  the  aptitvule  possessed  by  blood-letting 
for  alleviating  pain  and  distress  of  tlie 
kind  mentioned,  as  it  is  upon  this  ground, 
rather  than  upon  its  power  as  a  dii-ect  anti- 
phlogistic, that  its  value  ia  surgery  depends. 
The  greater  the  pain  and  distress,  the 
greater  are  the  indications  for  the  treat- 
ment. 

In  general  bleeding  this  is  well  shown 
in  cases  of  fractm-ed  ribs,  with  wound 
of  the  lung,  in  which  the  pain  and  dys-  \ 
pncea  are  intense,  the  relief  afforded  by  1 
blood-letting  by  venesection  in  a  full  stream  \ 
Tmt.il  the  pulse  is  affected  being  most  marked,  j 
An  equally  good  result  may  be  obtained  in 
the  same  way  in  fi-actured  ribs  with  high 
temperature,  acute  pain,  and  hard  pulse, 
without  lung-injury.  In  meningitis  pro- 
duced by  injury,  it  is  necessary  to  speak 
less  positively ;  at  the  same  time,  if  the 
disease  is  very  acute,  and  the  treatment 
adopted  early,  there  is  little  doubt  that,  in 
a  subject  previously  healthy,  venesection 
may  be  practised  with  advantage;  every 
care,  however,  should  be  taken  to  dis- 
tinguish between  true  acute  traumatic 
meningitis  and  tubercular  meningitis,  fol- 
lowing on  injury,  in  which  bleeding  is  in- 
admissible. 

In  local  blood-letting  the  same  point 
may  be  illustrated.  Most  sm-geons  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  rehef  afforded  by  the  appUca- 
tion  of  a  few  leeches  (fi.'om  fom:  to  six)  over 
the  most  painful  spot  on  the  belly  in  a  case 
of  acute  traumatic  peritonitis  without  vis- 
ceral lesion;  the  same  result  may  be  ob- 
tained by  similar  means  in  nearly  all  cases 
of  acute  traumatic  synovitis,  especially  of 
the  knee-joint.  So  great  is  the  relief  in 
many  such  instances  that  the  first  calm 
sleep,  ushering  in  recovery,  follows  im- 
mediately. To  cases  like  those  men- 
tioned, blood-letting,  in  sxurgical  practice 
proper,  will  for  the  most  part  be  limited, 
and  even  in  these  the  treatment,  to  be 
useful,  must  be  applied  early,  when  the 
symptoms  are  increasing  in  acuteness  or 
remain  stationary ;  if  the  climax  has  been 
reached,  and  the  disease  has  assumed  in 
the  least  degree  the  low  type,  the  time  for 
bleeding  is  gone  by.  One  condition  the 
surgeon  may  have  to  deal  with,  in  which, 
independently  of  inflammation,  the  indica- 
tion for  bleeding  is  obvious,  viz.  apnoea, 
with  great  engorgement  of  the  veins  about 
the  neck  following  attempts  at  strangula- 
tion, for  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  removal  of  a  few  ounces  of  blood  by 
opening  the  right  external  jugular  vein,  if 
done  early  enough,  may  perhaps  relieve  an 


overloaded  heart  so  miich  as  to  enable  it  to 
resume  its  normal  action. 

Cwation. — Blood-letting  should  not  be 
practised  without  due  consideration,  since 
its  effect  is  more  than  momentary,  and 
may  be  followed  by  much  depression  ;  nor 
should  the  operator,  in  general  bleeding, 
start  with  a  fixed  pm'pose  of  removing  a 
given  number  of  ounces  of  blood ;  but  let  the 
pulse  be  most  carefully  watched,  and  it  will 
sm'ely  indicate  by  its  diminished  tension 
when  enough  has  been  dravra.  Loss  of 
blood  is  badly  borne  by  infants,  the  very 
old,  the  prematurely  aged,  the  feeble  and 
cachectic ;  if,  therefore,  it  should  be  neces- 
sary to  take  blood  from  such  as  these,  let 
not  a  drop  more  than  is  really  necessary  be 
removed. 

For  operations  for  General  Blood- 
letting, see  Arteriotomy  ;  Venesection, 
For  ojierations  for  Local  Blood-letting ,  see 
Cupping  ;  Leeches  ;  Scarification. 

William  H.  Bennett. 

BOILS  consist  in  a  circumscribed  in- 
flammation of  the  skin  and  subjacent  con- 
nective tissue,  accompanied  by  fibrinous 
exudation,  and  usually  followed  by  slough- 
ing of  the  central  portion  of  the  parts  in- 
volved, and  expulsion  of  the  slough  through 
a  small  hole  upon  the  surface. 

The  causes  of  boils  are  various  and  some- 
what indefinite.  Sometimes  boils  are  almost 
epidemic,  and  they  are  generally  more  fre- 
quent in  the  spring  and  autumn.  They 
are  apt  to  attack  the  plethoric,  as  well  as 
those  who  are  debilitated  by  lactation,  diabe- 
tes, or  zymotic  disease.  Sudden  changes  of 
diet  and  mode  of  hfe,  such  as  the  patients 
of  hydropathic  establishments  have  to  un- 
dergo, are  apt  to  induce  them.  The  same 
effect  is  observed  in  yotmg  servants,  and  in 
youths  training  for  athletic  sports,  where 
the  changed  conditions  are  accompanied  by 
a  more  liberal  supply  of  meat.  The  affec- 
tion has  also  been  noticed  to  attack  with 
great  violence  those  who  have  eaten  the 
flesh  of  diseased  animals.  They  are  not 
infrequent  among  medical  students  who 
breathe  the  vitiated  air  of  dissecting  and 
post-mortem  rooms.  Where  there  is  already 
a  constitutional  predisposition,  the  exact 
site  is  often  determined  by  some  local  irri- 
tation, such  as  the  friction  of  the  nates  in 
rowing,  the  pressure  of  certain  articles  of 
dress,  the  application  of  a  poultice  or 
plaster.  They  may  also  be  set  up  by  the 
absorption  of  putrid  matters  through  the 
skin,  and  from  this  cause  those  engaged  in 
pathological  work  frequently  suffer  from 
boils  upon  the  back  of  the  hands  or  wrists. 
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Symptoms  and  Cowse. — Boils  may  be 
single  or  multiple,  and  they  may  occur 
successively  in  different  parts  of  the  body. 
An  itching  spot  ai^pears  usually  at  the 
opening  of  a  hair-foUicle,  and  soon  develops 
into  a  small  red  lump.  This  is  frequently 
siurmounted  by  a  vesicle  or  pustule,  which 
bursts  or  dries  up.  As  it  gi'ows,  the  swell- 
ing becomes  of  a  bluntly  conical  shape, 
tender,  painful,  and  of  a  bright  red  colour. 
At  first  it  is  hard,  but  it  soon  begins  to 
soften,  and  the  pain  becomes  of  a  more 
throbbing  character.  In  a  few  days  an 
opening  forms  at  the  summit,  and  some 
pus  is  discharged.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
opening  is  seen  a  yellomsh  mass,  con- 
eisting  of  a  slough  of  fibrous  tissue  infil- 
trated -mih.  lymph.  This — the  so-called 
core — after  a  few  hours  escapes  through 
the  opening,  and  leaves  a  flask-shaped 
cavity,  which  contracts  and  .fills  with. 
granulations.  In  a  day  or  two  it  heals, 
and  a  smaU  scar  is  left  iipon  the  skin. 
Another  variety,  called  the  hlind  boil,  is 
less  elevated  and  more  diffused.  It  is  slow 
to  discharge  itself,  or  it  may  remain  as  a 
firm  indolent  swelling  for  several  weeks, 
and  then  undergo  resolution  without  any 
suppuration. 

There  is  usually  but  little  constitutional 
disturbance  in  those  affected  with  boils.  A 
slight  chilliness,  with  a  transient  feeling  of 
malaise  and  irritabihty,  may  accompany 
the  onset,  but  afterwards  the  only  trouble 
is  that  caused  by  the  local  pain.  When, 
however,  they  occur  in  ah'eady  debihtated 
patients,  the  symptoms  may  partake  of  a 
hectic  or  even  typhoid  character ;  and 
cases  are  on  record  in  which  the  disease 
has  proved  fatal  by  the  supervention  of 
pyaemia. 

The  inflammation  attacks  more  especi- 
ally the  sebaceous  follicles  of  the  hair- 
bulbs.  Boils,  therefore,  are  not  found  in 
parts  in  which  these  structures  are  absent, 
such  as  the  pahns  and  soles.  "When  they 
occur  in  the  follicles  of  the  eyelashes,  they 
are  called  siyes.  They  may  also  attack  the 
ceruminous  glands  of  the  ear,  and  some- 
times they  affect  the  sweat-glands,  especi- 
ally those  of  the  axilla. 

Diagnosis.  — DuQ  red,  indurated,  and 
tender  base,  which  is  large  in  proportion  to 
the  small  pustule  at  the  apex,  wUl  dis- 
tinguish boils  from  impetigo,  ecthyma,  or 
the  blebs  which  sometimes  follow  poisoned 
wounds  of  the  skin.  Carbimcle,  a  closely 
allied  affection,  is  easy  to  recognise  by  its 
larger  size,  more  flattened  surface,  and  the 
numerous  apertures  which  lead  down  to 
the  central  slough.  Malignant  pustules  are 


usually  confined  to  those  who  have  been 
exposed  to  the  specific  contagion  of  that 
disease,  and  the  absence  of  pain,  together 
with  the  pecuHar  character  of  the  eschar, 
will  be  sufficient  to  lead  to  their  identifica- 
tion. The  gummata  of  syphihtic  or  tuber- 
cular patients  occasionally  resemble  boils, 
but  they  may  generally  be  known  by  their 
attacking  chiefly  the  subcutaneous  tissues, 
and  by  their  bursting  with  a  larger  external 
opening. 

Treatment. — The  patient  should  take  a 
plain  nutritious  diet,  with  only  a  moderate 
quantity  of  animal  food.  Unless  there  is 
much  debihty,  there  is  no  advantage  in  the 
use  of  alcoholic  stimulants.  He  may  take 
sulphate  of  quinine  three  times  a  day,  in 
2-grain  doses,  with  a  grain  of  sulphate  of 
iron,  and  from  5  to  10  drops  of  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  accompanied  by  5ss.  of  sulphate 
of  magnesia  if  the  bowels  be  not  well 
opened.  The  administration  of  as  large 
quantities  of  quinine  as  can  be  borne  with- 
out cinchonism  has  sometimes  proved  be- 
neficial. Sulphide  of  calcium,  in  ^ -grain 
doses  every  hour  or  two,  has  been  recom- 
mended ;  and  some  cases  improve  rapidly 
under  the  administration  of  yeast  in  doses 
of  a  tablespoonful  three  times  a  day,  half  an 
hour  before  meals.  A  change  of  air  often 
succeeds  where  other  remedies  have  failed. 

For  local  treatment  the  boU  may  be 
covered  upon  its  first  appearance  with  a 
thick  layer  of  collodion,  or  it  may  bo 
touched  with  nitrate  of  silver.  The  extract 
of  belladonna  alone,  or  in  combination  ^ith 
an  equal  quantity  of  glycerine,  is  also  a 
good  application  in  the  early  stage.  Later 
on,  considerable  relief  is  afforded  by  a  lin- 
seed meal  poultice,  but  as  there  is  some 
risk  of  irritating  the  adjacent  skin,  and 
setting  up  fi-esh  boils  by  this  remedy,  it  is 
well  to  sprinkle  it  with  ohve  oil,  or  the 
dilute  solution  of  the  subacetate  of  lead, 
before  putting  it  on  the  boU.  "When  these 
applications  are  inconvenient,  the  elevation 
may  be  protected  by  a  covering  of  plaster 
spread  on  soft  leather,  in  which  a  hole 
should  first  be  punched  at  a  point  corre- 
sponding to  the  apex  of  the  boil.  It  is 
only  in  cases  in  which  the  pus  is  very  slow 
in  reaching  the  surface  that  an  incision  is 
required ;  and  then  it  should  only  be  a  deep 
vertical  puncture  in  the  centre  of  the  boil, 
made  with  a  narrow  double-edged  knife. 

N.  Davies-Collet. 

BONE,  Diseases  of. — The  various 
forms  of  disease  which  attack  the  human 
skeleton  are  the  same  in  kind  as  those  which 
are  seen  in  the  soft  parts,  modified  of  course 
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by  the  anatomical  and  physical  peculiari- 
ties of  the  bony  structure.  The  slowness 
with  which  the  morbid  changes  are  effected 
is  one  of  its  striking  pecuharities.  Con- 
sequently amongst  diseases  of  bone  we  find 
some  of  the  most  chronic  disorders  fi-om 
which  the  hiunan  body  is  capable  of  suffer- 
ing. If,  as  in  some  of  the  acute  inflamma- 
tory affections,  rapidity  of  action  should 
ensue,  the  death  of  the  part  involved  is 
the  usual  termination.  Although  so  slow 
in  exhibiting  pathological  change,  bone  is 
nevertheless  capable  of  the  most  perfect 
repair.  Although  slowly,  it  produces  granu- 
lations as  readily  as  any  other  tissue  of  the 
body,  and,  provided  its  vascular  connections 
have  not  been  completely  annihilated,  the 
bone  is  reproduced  almost  in  its  original 
form.  Its  rigid  and  inelastic  structiure  is  no 
doubt  the  reason  for  the  frequency  of  ne- 
crosis, and  the  inabihty  of  the  veins  of  the 
medullary  canal  to  collapse  from  the  same 
cause,  coupled  with  the  absence  of  valves, 
is  undoubtedly  the  origin  of  the  pyaBmia 
and  septicaemia  so  frequently  seen  in  in- 
flammatory affections  of  bone,  in  the  days 
when  decomposition  of  the  discharges  was 
not  prevented  by  suitable  antiseptic  pre- 
cautions. 

The  diagnosis  of  bone-disease,  i.e.  of 
bone  being  the  part  affected  in  any  given 
swelling,  must  first  engage  our  attention. 
The  freedom  of  other,  and  especially  the 
superficial  structures,  is  the  most  important 
negative  evidence.  In  infiltrating  and  in- 
flammatory swellings,  however,  the  soft 
tissues  are  sometimes  very  rapidly  involved, 
and  then  we  have  to  rely  upon  other  symp- 
toms for  the  diagnosis.  Generally  we  are 
able  to  say  that  the  bone  itseK  feels  en- 
larged, or  that  the  tumour  or  swelling:  is 
fixed  and  attached  to  bone  ;  and  if  the 
superficial  structm-es  are  engaged,  we  are 
often  able  to  obtain  evidence  of  pain  and 
tenderness  having  been  felt  before  the  ex- 
ternal parts  exhibited  any  svi^elling.  In  most 
of  the  diseases  of  bone,  however,  the  first 
and  most  important  symptom  is  an  enlarge- 
ment which  is  quite  clearly  deep-seated. 
The  patient  usually  complains  of  a  dull, 
aching  pain,  which  is  especially  troublesome 
at  night  on  getting  warm  in  bed,  and  keeps 
him  awake  for  many  hours.  The  pain  is 
scarcely  ever  acute,  and  is  sometimes  the 
only  symptom  of  which  complaint  is  made. 
A  sense  of  increased  weight  is  also  occa- 
sionally felt. 

The  differential  diagnosis  between  the 
various  affections  of  bone  has  next  to  be 
considered.  The  patient's  history  may  often 
be  of  great  service,  first,  as  to  the  possibility 


of  the  disease  being  due  to  accidental  causes ; 
but  even  here  there  may  be  exceptions  of 
considerable  importance,  e.g.  acute  diffuse 
periostitis  often  has  a  history  of  some  slight 
and  trivial  accident  preceding  the  onset  of 
the  symptoms  of  inflammation.  So  much  is 
this  the  case  that  some  surgeons  look  for 
and  expect  to  find  a  history  of  injury  in 
almost  all  cases  of  diffuse  inflammation  of 
periosteum.  Again,  in  sarcoma  of  bone 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  have  a  history  of 
injury  of  considerable  severity,  and,  within 
a  very  short  time  of  the  accident,  a  tumour 
is  discovered  in  the  part  injm-ed.  This 
form  of  tumora  has  lately  been  dignified 
with  the  name  of  '  acute  traumatic  malig- 
nancy.' 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  ostitis, 
periostitis,  and  osteomyehtis,  are  so  in- 
timately united,  both  in  their  pathology 
and  in  their  clinical  symptoms,  as  to  be 
occasionally  confounded  with  one  another. 
Almost  every  inflammation  of  bone,  of 
whatever  kind,  is  at  times  spoken  of  as 
periostitis,  whereas  the  periosteum  has,  in 
most  of  such  cases,  only  been  secondarily 
involved,  ostitis  or  osteomyelitis  being  the 
primary  condition.  The  cases  in  which  the 
periosteum  is  primarily  or  principally  in- 
volved are,  however,  sufficiently  distinct ; 
and  there  should  be  no  difficulty,  at  any 
rate,  in  distinguishing  the  cases  of  perios- 
titis when  this  membrane  is  alone  affected. 
See  Periostitis.  Acute  inflammations  of 
the  bone,  periosteum,  or  medulla,  taken 
as  a  group,  are  readily  separated  from  the 
other  diseases  of  bone  by  the  suddenness  of 
the  attack  and  the  acuteness  of  the  process 
of  inflammation.  The  history  also  of  a 
previous  illness,  such  as  one  of  the  specific 
fevers,  or  the  occurrence  of  a  shght  and 
trivial  accident  in  a  yoiing  subject,  woiild 
be  additional  evidence  in  favour  of  this 
view  of  the  case. 

The  clnronic  diseases  may  present  a  little 
more  difficulty.  The  patient  can  scarcely 
say  when  the  affection  began.  He  may 
have  suffered  pain  at  night  for  some  months ; 
or  when  first  his  attention  was  directed 
to  the  part  of  which  he  complains,  the 
state  of  things  may  have  been  in  the 
same  condition  as  at  the  time  when  he 
asks  your  advice.  In  the  one  case  a  his- 
tory of  long-preceding  pain  would  point 
to  chronic  inflammation  of  bone ;  and  in 
the  other,  the  presence  of  an  enlargement 
which,  when  first  noticed,  was  of  such  a 
size  as  to  lead  him  to  seek  advice  for  that 
alone,  would  indicate  a  new  growth  such  as 
an  exostosis,  or  possibly  a  sarcoma  of  bone. 
But  an  examination  will  probably  at  once 
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clear  up  the  difficulty.  The  first  point 
necessary  to  ascertain  is  the  presence  or 
absence  of  inflammation.  This  will  be 
decided  on  ordinary  gi-ounds  which  we  need 
not  here  discuss.  The  acute  inflammatory 
affections  have  been  already  mentioned, 
and  will  be  further  described,  each  in  detail, 
under  their  appropriate  titles.  The  symp- 
toms of  subacute  or  chronic  inflammation 
might  perchance  be  mistaken  for  those  of 
a  sarcoma  of  bone.  They  are  both  infil- 
trating in  character :  both  may  feel  hot 
and  inflamed  to  the  hand :  both  may  be 
either  endosteal  or  periosteal.  The  ques- 
tion natiu'aUy  arises,  Does  the  swelling 
fluctuate  ?  is  it  sohd  or  fluid  ?  If  it  be 
dense  and  sohd  throughout,  and  occupy 
nearly  the  whole  shaft  of  a  long  bone 
which  seems  to  be  uniformly  enlarged 
throughout  its  whole  length,  there  can  be 
no  difficulty  in  ascribing  it  to  chronic 
ostitis.  But  if  the  swelhng  occupy  one  end 
of  a  long  bone,  and  if  that  should  be  the 
lower  end  of  femur  or  head  of  tibia,  the 
case  may  present  greater  difficulties. 
Clearly,  if  fluctuation  be  detected,  and  the 
fluid  seem  quite  close  to  the  surface,  the 
case  will  probably  be  one  of  abscess,  and  if 
the  bone  is  much  enlarged  all  roimd  that 
part  of  its  cu-cumference,  the  pus  will,  in 
all  probabOity,  be  due  to  inflammation  of 
the  cancellous  tissue.  More  commonly, 
however,  the  pus  has  not  thus  made  its 
way  to  the  sm'face,  and  its  presence  is  only 
detected  by  the  excessive  tenderness  which 
is  exhibited  on  pressure  at  one  spot.  For 
further  information,  see  Abscess  of  Bone. 

New  growth  affecting  the  same  part 
may  also  give  rise  to  an  elastic  feeling  very 
closely  resembling  fluctuation.  But  the 
tumour  generally  presents  greater  irregu- 
larity of  outline,  and  varies  considerably 
in  its  elasticity  and  resistance  to  pressure 
in  different  parts.  In  the  periosteal  sarcoma, 
the  growth  wiO.  probably  be  situated  on 
one  side,  whilst  in  the  central  or  endosteal 
form  of  tumour  the  whole  outline  of  the 
bone,  at  the  part  affected,  wiU  be  lost  and, 
in  addition,  such  unmistakable  evidence 
of  its  natiure  as  '  egg-sheU  crackling '  and 
pulsation  may  possibly  be  obtained.  A 
sarcoma  affecting  the  centre  of  the  shaft 
of  a  long  bone  is  at  first  often  fusiform  in 
shape,  but  rapidly  assiunes  much  larger 
dimensions  than  any  chronic  inflammation 
would  produce ;  and,  if  endosteal,  it  is 
not  infrequently  indicated  by  spontaneous 
fracture.    See  Tumours  of  Bone. 

An  exostosis  requires  very  little  explana- 
tion. It  is  generally  a  jjcdunculated  growth 
of  small  size,  attached  by  preference  to  the 


bone  in  the  neighbourhood  of  epiphyseal 
lines,  and  starting  into  existence  about  the 
age  of  puberty.  On  examination  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  more  than  one,  or  even 
a  considerable  munber,  in  different  parts  of 
the  body.  Fm-ther  details  will  be  found 
imder  Exostosis. 

The  osseous  deformities  of  rickets  and 
congenital  syphihs  will  be  found  described 
in  the  articles  on  those  diseases.  Softening 
of  bone  and  spontaneous  firactm'es  will  be 
foimd  described  under  Osteomalacia  and 
Fragilitas  Ossium.  The  cm-vatm-es  of  the 
long  bones,  especially  those  of  the  lower 
extremities,  which  occur  in  old  age,  and 
are  attended  with  a  large  development  of 
osteoporotic  new  bone,  both  in  the  long 
bones  which  are  deformed  and  in  the  skull, 
will  be  found  described  under  Ostitis  De- 
formans. If  a  sinus  should  exist  when  the 
case  first  comes  under  obsei-A-ation,  the 
surgeon  is  referred  for  information  to  the 
articles  on  Caries  and  Necrosis. 

The  constitutional  condition  of  the 
patient  may  throw  some  hght  upon  the 
nature  of  the  disease,  and  should  be  care- 
fully considered  in  relation  to  the  various 
affections  which  have  been  named.  High 
fever  may  be  expected  in  cases  of  acute 
diffuse  periostitis  and  osteomyehtis.  If  of 
recent  origin  and  considerable  intensity, 
and  the  local  symptoms  bear  out  this  con- 
clusion, the  information  gained  by  the 
thermometer  will  give  great  precision  to 
the  diagnosis.  Hectic  fever  also  may  be 
observed  in  these  cases  when  the  disease  is 
of  some  dm-ation ;  and  its  presence  or 
absence  may  aid  the  sm-geon  considerably 
in  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  j)rognosis. 
But  the  general  condition  of  the  patient, 
his  tolerance  of  the  constitutional  and  local 
disturbance  which  he  is  imdergoing,  and  the 
probable  dm-ation  of  the  disease,  should 
have  due  weight  in  estimating  the  chances 
of  recovery. 

Of  all  the  constitutional  diseases,  syphihs 
is  the  most  important  to  recognise,  and 
should  always  be  looked  for  in  subacute  and 
chronic  cases.  The  periosteal  nodes  gener- 
ally appear  dm'ing  the  eai'ly  stages  of  this 
disease,  so  that  one  may  expect  to  find  some 
other  evidence  of  syphilis,  either  in  the 
tliroat,  on  the  skin,  or  in  the  glands.  This 
is  of  importance,  as  it  will  lead  the  siurgeon 
to  place  the  patient  under  the  influence  of 
merciu-y,  after  having  relieved  the  painful 
nodes  by  iodide  of  potassium.  In  enlarged 
and  thickened  bone,  such  as  osteosclerosis, 
in  gummatous  periostitis,  and  in  intractable 
ulceration  of  bone,  sometimes  called  syphi- 
litic caries,  a  history  of  the  disease  should, 
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if  possible,  be  obtained,  as  it  enables  the 
sm-geon  to  treat  the  constitutional  affection 
with  gi-eater  confidence.  But  too  much 
rehance  must  not  be  placed  on  the  absence 
of  such  a  history,  for  experience  teaches 
us  that  many  cases  must  be  classed  as 
syphilitic  on  account  of  their  exact  simi- 
larity both  in  the  coiurse  they  run,  the  prog- 
nosis that  must  be  given,  and  in  the  treat- 
ment that  is  essential  for  their  cm-e,  although 
the  history  of  the  disease  be  decidedly  de- 
ficient in  many  of  its  most  sahent  features. 
Many  cases  of  ostitis  that  were  formerly 
looked  upon  as  stiTmious,  are  now  regarded 
as  due  to  congenital  syphihs.  They  occur 
generally  in  the  middle  of  the  shaft  of  a 
long  bone,  such  as  the  tibia,  about  the  age 
of  puberty,  tmd  are  exceedingly  chronic. 
Confirmation  of  the  diagnosis  should  be 
looked  for  in  the  eyes,  teeth,  and  physiog- 
nomy of  the  patient,  and  if  possible  the 
brothers  and  sisters  should  be  examined 
in  the  same  way,  as  in  suspected  cases 
of  congenital  syphilis.  The  epiphysitis 
that  occurs  somewhat  earlier  ia  the 
history  of  such  patients  might  possibly  be 
confounded  with  rickets,  but  this  has  re- 
ceived full  attention  in  the  article  on  diseases 
of  the  epiphyses. 

Struma  and  tubercle  must  also  receive 
their  share  of  attention  in  the  chronic, 
slowly  suppurating,  diseases  of  bone,  such 
as  caries  and  chronic  abscess.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  poiat  out  here  the  way  in 
which  this  is  to  be  done.  The  history  and 
physical  examination  may  indicate  pretty 
clearly  that  the  patient  is  predisposed  to 
these  affections.  H.  H.  Glutton. 

BOKE-GRAFTIlSrG.    See  Grafting. 

BONE-SETTING.— The  term  'bone- 
setting'  was  first  applied  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  certain  irregiilar  practitioners,  who 
flourished  chiefly — so  far  as  this  coimtry  is 
concerned— in  the  North  of  England,  and 
who  were  accustomed  to  treat  by  rough 
manipulation,  and  frequently  to  cure,  joints 
which  had  been  left  in  a  disabled  condition 
either  by  disease  or  by  injury.  Their  mani- 
pulation was  commonly  attended  by  the 
production  of  sound,  which  the  operators 
would  explain  to  be  the  noise  made  by  a 
displaced  bone  in  the  act  of  returning  to 
its  socket ;  and  they  were,  as  a  rule,  suffi- 
ciently ignorant  to  beUeve  this  explanation 
themselves,  as  well  as  sufficiently  earnest 
to  succeed  in  imposmg  it  upon  their  pa- 
tients. Hence,  when  a  joint  which  had  been 
under  medical  treatment,  and  remained 
crippled  in  spite  of  it,  was  cured  by  the 


handling  of  a  '  bone-setter,'  he  would  say, 
and  the  patient  and  his  neighbours  would 
boUeve,  that  the  doctor  had  overlooked  a 
dislocation.  Of  late  years  the  whole  sub- 
ject has  been  carSfoUy  studied  by  surgeons, 
instead  of  being,  as  formerly,  pooh-poohed 
by  them.  It  has  been  found  that  in  a  very 
large  number  of  cases  of  injury,  and  in 
some  cases  of  disease,  the  rest  which  com- 
monly forms  part  of  the  treatment,  pro- 
duces an  injurious  effect,  as  well  as  a  bene- 
ficial one  ;  and  that  it  leads  to  the  forma- 
tion of  adhesions,  either  within  or  around 
the  affected  joint,  by  which  its  mobihty  is 
impahed.  The  formation  of  such  adhesions 
may  sometimes  be  prevented  by  early  re- 
com-se  to  passive,  or  even  active,  motion ; 
but,  if  once  formed,  they  can  only  be  got 
rid  of  by  tearing.  In  the  course  of  the 
necessary  manipulation  they  yield  with  a 
distinct  sound,  for  which  the  original  bone- 
setter  was  always  on  the  watch ;  and  the 
old  term  has  been  retained,  as  affording  a 
convenient  expression  for  the  modern  prac- 
tice. The  bone-setting  of  the  surgeon  differs 
from  that  of  the  quack,  to  the  extent  that 
the  former  understands  the  pathology  of 
the  cases  to  which  it  is  apphed,  and  con- 
fines its  appHcation  to  those  in  which  it  is 
needed  and  is  calculated  to  be  useful. 

It  wUl  be  convenient  to  consider  first 
the  conditions  which  call  for  the  employ- 
ment of  bone-setting,  and  these  are  aU  forms 
of  partial  ankylosis.  The  cause  of  the  par- 
tial ankylosis  may  be  either  disease  or  in- 
jury of  the  affected  joint,  or  of  some  parts 
contiguous  to  it ;  the  effects  of  such  disease 
or  injury  being  aggravated  by  prolonged  ab- 
stention from  movement,  and  the  anlcylosis 
itself  not  coming  into  prominence  until  the 
endeavour  to  move  the  joint  is  resumed. 

The  pathology  of  these  cases  is  to  some 
extent  conjectural,  since  they  rarely  become 
the  subjects  of  post-mortem  examination ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  conjecture 
and  analogy  are  sufficient  to  afford  correct 
notions  of  the  conditions  which  commonly 
exist. 

The  occturence  of  inflammatory  (i.e. 
rheumatic  or  pyaemic)  mischief  in  a  joint, 
an  actual  injury,  such  as  a  sprain,  befall- 
ing it,  or  the  fracture  of  the  shaft  of  one  of 
the  bones  entering  into  its  formation,  are, 
aU  of  them,  conditions  which  have  been 
customarily  treated  by  enforced  rest  and 
restraining  apparatus.  The  rest  itself,  and 
the  pressure  of  the  apparatus,  combine  to 
promote  the  exudation  of  more  or  less 
plastic  _  fluid  from  the  blood-vessels  ;  an 
exudation  which  will,  of  com-se,  be  stUl 
further  promoted,  and  be  rendered  more 
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^gbly  plastic,  when  the  joint-structures 
are  themselves  affected.  The  exudation 
may  occur  within  or  around  the  cavity  of 
the  joiut,  within  or  around  the  sheaths  of 
the  neighbouring  tendons,  or  it  may  be 
more  widely  diffused  among  siurrounding 
structm-es.  The  tendency  is  to  consoKdate 
and  contract,  to  glue  together  the  adjacent 
folds  of  synovial  membranes,  to  unite  ten- 
dons to  the  sheaths  in  which  they  should 
move  freely,  to  permeate  and  condense 
inter-muscular  and  superficial  cormective 
tissue,  to  compress  blood-vessels,  and  gener- 
ally to  arrest  movement  and  to  diminish 
functional  and  nutritive  activity. 

The  impediments  to  movement  are 
strictly  mechanical ;  and  hence,  when  these 
impediments  produce  traction  on  parts 
which  are  not  normally  adherent,  the  trac- 
tion is  apt  to  be  painful,  and  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  increased  swelling,  by  tenderness, 
or  by  other  signs  of  increased  local  inflam- 
mation. 

The  symptoms  are,  that  a  joint  which 
has  been  subjected  to  any  of  the  incidents 
above  mentioned,  which  has  been  inflamed, 
or  injured,  or  long  restrained  from  move- 
ment by  reason  of  a  neighbouring  fracture, 
does  not  recover  its  mobihty.  It  can  usually 
be  moved  to  some  extent,  but  its  move- 
ments are  limited,  and  any  attempt  to 
transgress  these  limits  is  attended  by  pain, 
and  is  often  followed  by  fresh  evidence  of 
active  mischief.  It  is  frequently  possible 
to  discover  by  pressiure  some  spot  which  is 
acutely  tender.  The  joint  is  usually  some- 
what swollen,  the  skin  covering  it  more  or 
less  congested,  glossy,  or  tumid;  and  the 
muscles  of  the  Imib  are  wasted  in  a  degree 
corresponding  vsdth  the  length  of  time  during 
which  they  have  been  inactive. 

The  treatment  must  be  considered  under 
two  heads ;  first,  with  reference  to  the  cure 
of  the  above-described  conditions ;  secondly, 
with  reference  to  the  means  by  which  then* 
occurrence  may  be  prevented. 

For  the  cure  there  is  only  one  available 
method,  namely,  rupture  by  manipulation 
of  all  adhesions  which  impede  movement. 
Experience  has  abundantly  proved  that, 
although  the  mere  extension  of  the  adhe- 
sions gives  much  pain,  and  sometimes  ex- 
cites fresh  inflammation,  the  complete 
rupture  of  them  by  a  single  movement  is 
not  more  painful  in  the  first  instance,  and 
is  never  followed  by  any  subsequent  trouble. 
Unless  in  very  slight  cases,  a  patient  for 
whom  it  is  proposed  to  break  down  adhe- 
sions should  always  be  placed  fully  under 
the  influence  of  an  anfesthetic.  The  question 
of  pain  is  only  a  secondary  one,  and  the 


majority  of  people  would  have  sufficient 
fortitude  to  bear  the  operation ;  but  it  is 
highly  important  to  overcome  the  instinctive 
resistance  of  opposing  muscles ;  and  it  is 
almost  equally  so  to  allow  the  sm-geon  to 
proceed  with  dehberation  and  care,  feeling 
his  way  as  he  goes,  and  not  desisting  until 
the  complete  range  of  mobihty  is  restored. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  a  certain 
knack  is  required  in  breaking  adhesions, 
and  that  different  joints  require  somewhat 
different  handling,  the  details  of  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  convey  without  the 
aid  of  illustrations.  In  the  last  four  or 
five  years  much  has  been  written  on  the 
subject,  and,  among  others,  the  writer  has 
given  the  necessary  illustrations,  and  full 
verbal  descriptions  of  them,  in  his  work  on 
'Bone-setting  (so-called).' 

When  adhesions  have  been  broken,  the 
most  important  part  of  the  after-treatment 
is  that  the  joint  should  be  taken  into  use 
immediately.  Supposing  the  knee  to  have 
been  affected,  the  patient  should  be  made 
to  bend  it  freely,  and  to  put  down  the  foot 
and  walk  on  the  same  day,  and  every  day 
afterwards  until  the  cure  is  complete.  Any 
retm'n  to  splints  or  bandages,  or  to  enforced 
rest,  wfll  certainly  be  followed  by  reimion 
of  the  adhesions,  and  by  renewed  in- 
capacity. 

Under  the  influence  of  functional  use, 
the  swelling  around  the  joints  wiU  gradually 
disappear,  the  muscles  will  recover  their 
tone  and  vigour,  and  the  old  troubles  will 
be  forgotten ;  although,  of  com*se,  time  wfll 
be  requii-ed  for  the  full  completion  of  re- 
parative changes.  But,  if  the  operation  of 
breaking  the  adhesions  is  followed  by  in- 
action, all  that  is  gained  at  the  time  wiU 
be  lost,  and  the  treatment  wiU.  have  to  be 
repeated  before  a  cm'e  wfll  be  obtained.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that,  especially 
m  cases  of  long  standing,  recovery  may  be 
much  promoted,  after  the  adhesions  are 
broken,  by  the  diligent  use  of  passive  move- 
ment, by  fiictions,  and  by  the  more  skilled 
forms  of  fi-iction  which  are  known  as 
shampooing  or  massage.  These,  how- 
ever, must  be  auxiliary  to  the  movements 
effected  by  the  patient,  and  must  not  be 
expected  to  sui^ersede  or  to  replace  them. 

It  is  not  unnatm-al  that  sm-geons,  who 
have  seen  the  recurrence  of  inflammation 
which  is  apt  to  be  produced  by  the  slight 
extension  of  joint-adhesions,  should  fear  to 
permit  fi'ce  movement  immediately  after 
adhesions  are  broken.  Keflection  will  show 
that  the  two  conditions  have  nothing  in 
common.  Tlie  inflammation  following  sUght 
extension  was  due  to  the  drag  of  the 
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stretched  adhesions  on  neighbouring  parts ; 
but,  by  the  complete  ruptm-e  of  the  adhe- 
sions, all  possibility  of  dragging  is  taken 
away.  In  considering  the  means  by  which 
partial  ankylosis  may  be  prevented,  it  is 
needful  for  the  surgeon  to  clear  his  mind  of 
one  of  the  ancient  traditions  of  his  art,  and 
to  realise  the  fact  that '  rest,'  although  some- 
times a  necessary  part  of  treatment,  is  at 
best  a  necessary  evil,  not  to  be  resorted  to 
without  necessity,  and  not  to  be  contuiued 
a  day  after  it  can  be  dispensed  with. 

In  some  cases  of  fracture,  enforced  rest 
of  the  neighbom-ing  joints  is  imperatively 
necessary;  but,  even  then,  the  surgeon 
shovdd  never  forget  the  consequences  which 
this  rest  may  produce,  and  should  be  on 
the  watch  to  employ  passive  movement  at 
the  earhest  possible  time. 

In  cases  of  another  class,  in  which  rest 
is  cormnonly  emploj^ed,  it  is  from  the  first 
not  only  lumecessary,  but  always  and 
actively  injmious.  Sprains  of  every  de- 
scription, and  accidental  ruptures  of  mus- 
cular fibres  during  effort,  should  be  treated 
by  strapping  and  bandaging,  and  the  mo- 
derate use  of  the  affected  limb  shoiild  not 
be  interfered  with. 

When  this  method  is  pursued,  a  short 
time  will  suffice  for  complete  recovery 
from  an  injury  which,  if  treated  by  the 
old  plan  of  rest  and  fomentations,  would 
mean  imprisonment  to  a  bed  or  sofa  for 
weeks,  probably  followed  by  permanent 
diminution  of  strength  and  usefulness. 

Wharton  Hood. 

BOUGIES — so  called  because  wax  ta- 
pers (bougies)  were  at  first  generally,  and 
are  still  occasionally,  used  for  the  pm-pose 
— are  supple  instruments  for  passing  along 
the  gullet,  rectum,  or  urethra,  to  widen 
those  passages  when  narrowed.  They  vary 
in  length  and  size,  to  suit  the  different 
canals  they  are  to  traverse,  being  about 
2  feet  long  for  the  guUet,  8  or  9  inches  for 
the  rectum,  and  13  inches  for  the  urethra. 
Their  thickness  varies  also  gi-eatly,  and  is 
measured  in  this  country  by  scales  which 
vary  with  different  makers.  The  French 
scale,  which  is^  generally  adopted  on  the 
Continent  and  in  America,  and  is  coming 
into  usage  here,  enlarges  by  equal  incre- 
ments, each  size  being  1  millimetre  larger 
than  the  preceding  one.  Those  used  for  the 
urethra  are  made  m  three  forms,  of  which 
there  are  several  varieties,  and  range  from 
1  millimetre  to  40  millimetres  in  circum- 
ference. The  'English'  or  'gum  elastic' 
bougie,  of  tawny  brown  colour,  is  made 
of  a  seamless  tube  of  silk  woven  IDce  a 


stocking.  Several  coats  of  copal  varnish 
are  laid  on  until  a  fine  smooth  surface  is 
obtained.  This  bougie  is  cyhndrical,  of  the 
same  thiclmess  throughout,  rigid  when  cold, 
but  pliant  when  warmed  to  the  temperature 
of  the  body.  If  kept  bent  for  several  weeks 
it  takes  a  '  set '  which  it  is  slow  to  lose.  If 
well  made  it  is  tough  and  durable  even  when 
rigid,  but  if  badly  made  the  Enghsh  bougie 
is  apt  to  snap  if  bent  suddenly. 

The  French  bougie  is  more  flexible  than 
the  EngHsh ;  it  is  similarly  woven  of  silk, 
but  the  shape  is  better  adapted  to  pass 
along  the  m^ethra.  It  is  covered  with  black 
varnish.  The  full  width  of  the  bougie 
reaches  to  about  the  lower  third;  from 
thence  to  the  point  the  bougie  tapers  gradu- 
ally, and  is  very  pliant  near  the  tip.  When 
the  tip  is  a  little  bulbous  the  bougie  is  called 
'  oUvary,'  but  this  form  is  also  made  to 
taper  to  a  moderately  fine  point  without  a 
biilb.  In  a  well-shaped  ohvary  bougie  the 
'  swell '  of  the  tip  is  just  sufficient  to  re- 
move all  sharpness  fi'om  it,  and  the  tapering 
end  itself  is  so  supple  that  it  bends  easily 
if  the  tip  catches  in  an  obstruction.  This 
phancy  diverts  the  point  and  lets  it  shp 
past  the  obstacle.  The  tapering  bougie  is 
less  durable  than  the  Enghsh  '  gum  elastic  ' 
one,  especially  if  really  made  in  France,  for 
the  imported  ones  are  not  so  well  varnished 
or  so  tough  and  smooth  as  those  of  Enghsh 
manufacture.  But  the  genuine  French 
article  is  the  better  shaped :  the  Enghsh 
imitation  often  does  not  taper  rapidly 
enough ;  the  point  is  stiff,  and  cannot  yield 
at  once  to  an  obstruction.  Again,  the  ohve 
of  the  tip  is  apt  to  be  too  large,  and  form 
a  real  boss  as  thick  or  thicker  than  the 
widest  part  of  the  bougie.  The  flexibility 
of  the  tapering  bougie  has  been  modified 
by  the  introduction  of  leaden  stylets,  them- 
selves tapered  to  a  fine  point  that  penetrates 
to  the  tip  of  the  bougie.  Instead  of  a  wire 
stylet,  the  bougie  may  be  filled  with  fine 
shot.  By  either  plan  the  instrument  may 
be  bent  to  any  curve,  and  will  keep  the 
curve  while  it  is  being  passed  along  the 
passage.  BuUet  bougies  {bougies  a  boule) 
are  used  for  exploring  canals.  They  con- 
sist of  a  slender  tubular  stem,  to  which  the 
necessary  stiffness  is  given  by  inserting  a 
leaden  wire  into  it.  The  stem  ends  in  an 
egg-shaped  bulb.  In  these  bougies  the  stem 
remains  of  the  same  thickness,  while  the 
bullets  range  in  circmnference  fi-om  8  milU- 
metres  to  40  miUimetres.  The  stem  may  be 
usefully  marked  at  each  inch  from  the  buDet 
with  a  ring,  the  ring  at  the  fifth  mch  in  ure- 
thral bougies  being  broader  than  the  rest,  to 
serve  as  a  landmark  from  which  to  count. 
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For  passing  through  strictm-es  too  nar- 
row for  woven  bougies,  others  of  whale- 
bone, catgut,  and  silkworm  gut  are  used. 
Wlialebone  is  troublesome  from  its  rigidity, 
but  that  can  be  lessened  by  steeping 
the  bougie  in  boiling  water.  Catgut  is 
apt  to  get  rough,  and,  after  soaking  for  a 
short  time  in  the  mucus  of  the  m'ethra, 
it  becomes  inconveniently  supple.  Silk- 
worm gut  is  very  strong,  very  fine,  and  not 
affected  by  urine  or  water.  It  is  there- 
fore preferable  where  bougies  of  moderate 
length  and  great  tenuity  are  required. 
Bougies  made  of  a  new  material,  '  cellu- 
loid,' have  been  recently  patented.  They 
are  non-absorbent,  very  smooth,  and  jiliant 
when  heated,  but  resume  their  rigidity  too 
quickly  to  be  generally  useful  for  bougies.  • 
When  cold  the  celluloid  is  sometimes  very 
brittle.  These  quaUties  render  this  material 
of  limited  use  for  bougies,  but  for  catheters 
for  tying  in  the  urethra  celluloid  is  well 
fitted.  It  remains  perfectly  imaffected,  how- 
ever long  it  is  worn,  and  unirritating,  because 
at  the  temperatTire  of  the  body  it  yields  to 
the  curves  of  the  passage  in  which  it  lies. 
See  Catheters.  Berkeley  Hill. 

BOUTONNIEIIE,  the  Operation  of.— 
This  term  has  been  apphed  to  an  incision 
made  in  the  perineum  in  the  treatment  of 
urethral  strictiures,  which  has  been  known 
by  many  appellations.  As  the  name 
'  boutonniere '  suggests,  the  incision  is  a 
small  one  made  in  the  mesial  line  of  the 
perineum,  and  resembles  a  button-hole. 
The  operation  is  an  ancient  one,  and  has 
been  practised  in  various  ways  both  in 
England  and  France  for  centiuries.  In 
modern  surgery  there  are  three  modifica- 
tions of  it,  or,  rather,  it  is  practised  to 
serve  three  purposes  : — 1st.  To  expose  the 
anterior  end  of  the  stricture  of  the  urethra 
through  which  an  instrument  cannot  be 
passed  by  way  of  the  meatus,  in  order  to 
divide  the  stricture  from  before  backwards. 
2nd.  Also  in  cases  of  impassable  strictiu-e, 
to  open  the  urethra  behind  the  strictiu-e, 
either  to  reUeve  retention  of  urine,  or  to 
give  the  bladder  and  stricture  rest  from  the 
irritation  caused  by  the  straining  necessary 
to  force  urine  along  a  very  narrow  passage. 
The  stricture,  of  comrse,  would  be  dealt 
with  by  subsequent  operation.  3rd.  When 
disease  of  the  bladder  is  present,  for  which 
digital  exploration  of  the  mucous  surface  is 
required,  or  when  it  is  necessary  to  main- 
tain free  drainage  of  the  bladder  and  the 
presence  of  an  instrument  cannot  be  borne. 

1.  The  first  variety  of  the  operation — to 
get  at  the  anterior  orifice  of,  and  thereby 
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pass  along  the  stricture  a  guide  upon  which 
the  knife  may  divide  the  fibrous  tissue  that 
causes  the  contraction — is  best  performed 
by  the  method  known  as  Wheelhouse's. 
The  patient  being  anaesthetised  and  in  the 
position  for  hthotomy,  the  operator  passes 
along  the  urethra,  from  the  meatus  to  the 
stricture,  a  straight  steel  staff  4  or  5  milli- 
metres in  cu'cumference,  11  inches  long, 
and  grooved  on  one  side.    The  beak  is 
turned  into  a  bltmt  knob  or  hook  towards 
the  side  opposite  the  gi-oove.    With  the 
groove  directed  towards  the  surface  the  staff 
is  j)ressed  forwards  in  the  perineum  until 
it  can  be  readily  felt  from  without.  While 
the  staff  is  held  steady  by  an  assistant,  a 
vertical  cut  is  made  in  the  mesial  line  by 
the  surgeon,  large  enough  to  allow  the  beak 
of  the  staff  being  thrust  through  the  wound. 
The  staff  is  then  tm-ned,  that  its  knob  may 
catch  in  the  anterior  end  of  the  incision, 
which  is  tightened  and  fixed  by  the  assistant, 
who  pulls  it  steadily  upward.    The  opera- 
tor continues  his  incision  in  the  mesial  line 
backwards  towards  or  over  the  stricture  for 
about  one  inch,  dividing  the  m:ethra  freely 
opposite  the  anterior  end  of  the  stricture.  By 
a  hooked  forceps  apphed  on  either  side,  the 
margins  of  the  incision  are  drawn  apart, 
and  the  interior  of  the  urethra  is  exposed 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  stricture.  This 
opening  is  carefully  sought  for,  and,  when 
found,  a  grooved  director,  with  a  fine  taper- 
ing point,  is  insinuated  through  the  stric- 
tm-e  to  the  bladder.   The  point  of  the  knife 
being  then  entered  in  the  groove  of  the 
director,  its  edge  is  carried  backwards  till 
the  strictm'e  is  thoroughly  divided.  The 
knife  is  laid  aside,  and  a  small  tapering 
gorget,  with  a  beak  that  will  run  along 
the  groove  of  the  director,  is  passed  to  the 
bladder.     When  the  gorget  has  reached 
the  bladder  the  du'ector  is  withdrawn,  and  a 
flexible  catheter,  introduced  by  the  meatus 
into  the  anterior  part,  is  guided  along  the 
deeper  part  of  the  m-ethra  by  the  gorget. 
The  catheter  being  fixed  in  the  bladder, 
the  gorget  is  withdrawn,  and  the  operation 
is  completed. 

2.  By  the  second  method — known  as 
•Cock's  operation,'  fr-om  its  having  been 
fr'equently  practised  and  its  value  demon- 
strated by  the  eminent  surgeon  of  that  name 
— the  uretlu'a  is  reached  in  its  membranous 
portion  behind  the  stricture,  at  a  point  where 
it  is  usually  dilated  and  more  easily  recog- 
nised than  in  the  healthy  state.  Like  the 
first  form  of  boutonniere  just  described,  this 
operation  is  adoj^ted  only  when  an  instru- 
ment cannot  be  guided  along  the  urethra 
to  the  bladder.    The  part  of  the  urethra 
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attacked  in  tlie  operation  is  that  between 
the  bulb  and  the  prostate.  The  finger,  with 
its  tip  just  -within  the  margin  of  the  anus, 
feels  the  anterior  or  lower  surface  of  the 
prostate,  and  raforms  the  operator  of  the 
posterior  limit  of  the  membranous  portion 
of  the  urethra.  The  central  point  of  the 
perineum,  being  just  behind  the  bulb  of 
the  corpus  spongiosum,  gives,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  operation,  the  anterior  limit. 
The  knife,  held  with  its  cutting  edge  for- 
ward, is  entered  in  the  raphe  of  the  peri- 
neum three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  front  of  the 
anus,  and  a  cut  made  through  the  integu- 
ments about  haK  an  inch  long  and  half  an 
inch  deep.  The  tip  of  the  finger  inserted 
into  the  wound  enters  the  small  conical 
interval  between  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
rectum  and  the  membranous  part  of  the 
urethra.  In  cases  of  retention  of  m-ine 
the  m-ethra,  dilated  at  this  point,  can  often 
be  distinguished,  and  projects  in  a  condi- 
tion which  facilitates  the  remainder  of  the 
operation.  The  operator,  using  the  finger 
as  a  guide,  pushes  the  knife  cautiously 
upwards  and  backwards  into  the  urethra. 
The  gush  of  urine  that  escapes  proves  the 
urethra  to  have  been  opened,  and  the  finger 
may  then  enter  it  and  pass  to  the  neck  of 
the  bladder,  serving  as  a  guide  for  intro- 
ducing a  catheter.  This  completes  the 
operation. 

3.  In  the  thii'd  variety  the  operation  is 
extremely  simple.  A  curved  hthotomy  staff, 
having  the  groove  on  the  centre  of  the 
convexity,  not  on  the  left  side,  is  passed  to 
the  bladder  and  held  steadily  while  the 
surgeon,  pushing  the  knife  on  to  the  staff 
just  behind  the  bulb,  cuts  for  one  inch  or 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  towards  the  anus. 
This  affords  an  aperture  large  enough  for 
the  finger  to  enter  and  pass  into  the  blad- 
der and  search  the  whole  of  the  interior, 
and  ascertain  the  position,  size,  and  shape 
of  tumours  or  other  affections  of  thao 
organ.  Bekkelky  Hill. 

BOW-LEG  may  make  its  appearance 
before  a  child's  feet  have  been  put  to  che 
ground,  in  which  case  it  is  simply  an  ex- 
aggeration of  the  natural  ciurve  of  the  tibia 
Tmder  the  influence  of  muscular  contraction. 
Or  it  may  be  the  effect  of  that  pecuhar  habit 
which  the  rickety  child  possesses  of  folding 
its  legs  across  each  other  and  sitting  upon 
them  tailor-wise.  Often  this  condition  of 
leg  is  associated  with  an  exaggeration  of  the 
natiural  outward  bowing  of  the  femur,  in 
which  circumstances  genu  extrorsum  (q.v.) 
is  the  result.  Sometimes  one  leg  is  bandy 
whilst  the  other  is  in-kneed.    This  is  caused 


by  the  mother  or  nurse  carrying  a  soft- 
boned  child  always  upon  the  same  arm, 
whilst  with  the  other  she  clasps  the  child's 
legs  across  the  front  of  her  body.  Thus,  if 
she  carry  the  chiM  always  upon  her  left  arm, 
the  right  knee  wiU.  become  valgous,  whilst 
the  tibia  of  the  other  leg  will  become 
moulded  against  the  valgous  knee,  and  con- 
sequently bandy. 

Treatment  should  be  begun  as  soon 
as  the  existence  of  the  deformity  is  recog- 
nised. If  the  child  be  badly  nourished  or 
rickety,  he  should  be  carefully  tended  as  re- 
gards feeding  and  clothing ;  warm  stockings 
or  woollen  gaiters  should  be  advised,  with  the 
view  of  keeping  up  an  even  circidation  in 
the  legs.  If,  when  the  child  is  being  carried 
or  wheeled  out  in  the  open  air,  the  feet  and 
legs  become  chilled,  the  nutrition  of  the 
bones  must  necessarily  be  seriously  inter- 
fered with.  Frictions  in  the  direction  of 
the  venous  and  lymphatic  return  shoold  be 
employed  morning  and  evening  after  the 
warm  bath,  and  if  the  patient  be  flabby, 
weakly,  or  ill-nourished,  not  only  his  legs 
but  his  entire  body  may  be  rubbed  with  cod- 
liver  oU.  A  large  proportion  of  those  with 
bent  legs  have  been  brought  up  upon  the 
bottle,  and  many  of  them  reared  upon  con- 
densed milk  or  a  farinaceous  diet ;  fresh 
milk,  eggs,  and  meat  wHl  be  wanted,  but  no 
tea,  beer,  or  wine.  If  the  treatment  thus 
briefly  sketched  out  be  adopted,  and  the 
child  be  taken  entirely  off  its  feet,  a  slow 
but  steady  improvement  will  set  in  ;  but  if 
the  deformity  be  ah-eady  considerable,  it  wiU 
be  well  to  adopt  accessory  measm'es.  Thus, 
a  Kghd  wooden  splint,  padded  on  each  side, 
may  be  fixed  between  the  limbs,  and  the 
legs  be  bandaged  to  it.  The  splint  should  be 
long  enough  to  reach  some  inches  below  the 
level  of  the  feet,  so  that  the  child  may  be 
unable  to  stand,  for,  whatever  be  the  treat- 
ment adopted,  no  weight  must  be  trans- 
mitted through  the  leg-bones.  To  apply 
splints  of  wood  or  iron,  and  then  allow  the 
child  CO  walk  about,  is  manifestly  wTong. 

Children  do  not  fret  when  they  are  made 
to  keep  off'  their  feet,  nor  does  their  health 
suffer  from  the  enforced  rest.  If  only  one 
leg  be  bowed,  it  should  be  bandaged  to  a 
long  inside  splint,  so  as  to  instire  rest.  The 
improved  condition  of  the  bone  is  obtained 
more  by  rest  being  insured,  than  by  the 
mechanical  effect  of  the  bandaging.  Some 
years  ago  the  writer  had  under  his  care  a 
little  girl  with  extremely  marked  bowing  of 
both  legs;  one  leg  he  treated  by  forcible 
straightening  under  chloroform,  the  other  he 
let  alone.  The  child  was  taken  completely 
off  her  feet,  and  at  the  end  of  a  year  the 
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bandiness  had  almost  entirely  disappeared 
from  both  legs;  the  rest  which  had  been 
necessary  for  the  hmb  which  had  been 
forcibly  straightened,  had  induced  an  equal 
improvement  in  the  other.  It  may  be  well 
to  note  that  the  use  of  a  Martin's  bandage 
with  the  sphnt  is  apt  to  cause  ceUuhtis, 
ulcerations,  or  even  sloughing ;  and  that  in 
forcible  straightening  of  the  limb  care  is 
required,  lest  the  epiphysial  cartilages  be 
torn  through.  Osteotomy  for  the  bandy 
legs  of  Kttle  children  must  be  very  rarely 
necessary.  Edmund  Owen. 

BOZEMAN'S   OPERATION  is  an 

operation  for  raptm'ed  female  perineum,  in 
which  metal  plates  and  wires  are  employed. 
See  Perineum,  Eupture  of  the. 

BRACHIAL  ARTERY,  The,  com- 

mences  at  the  lower  border  of  the  teres 
major,  and  passes  downwards  and  forwards 
along  the  inner  bicipital  groove  until  it 
reaches  its  bifurcation,  one  inch  below  the 
elbow. 

In  front  are — the  skin:  the  superficial 
fascia  with  cutaneous  nerves  therein :  the 
basihc  vein  :  the  median  basihc  vein  at  the 
elbow :  the  deep  fascia :  the  bicipital  fascia 
at  the  elbow  :  the  median  nerve,  crossing  it 
half-way  down  the  arm.  Behind  it  are — 
the  long  and  inner  heads  of  the  triceps, 
the  insertion  of  the  coraco-brachiaHs,  the 
brachiaUs  anticus,  and  the  musculo-spiral 
nerve.  Internally  it  has  the  ulnar  nerve 
at  its  upper  part,  the  median  below.  Ex- 
ternally the  coraco-brachiaUs  muscle,  the 
external  cutaneous  nerve,  and  the  outer 
head  of  the  median  at  the  upper  part,  the 
biceps  below. 

Ligation. — (1)  In  the  upper  third  the 
steps  of  the  operation  are  as  for  hgature  of 
the  axillary  artery  in  the  thh-d  stage,  the 
basilic  vein  appearing  in  the  wound  in 
place  of  the  axillary.  (2)  In  the  middle  of 
the  arm,  place  the  patient  on  his  back,  with 
the  arm  abducted  at  a  right  angle  and 
rotated  outward.  Make  an  incision  in  the 
line  of  the  artery  two  inches  long.  Cut 
through  the  cutaneous  structures,  expose 
the  inner  edge  of  the  biceps,  and  then  draw 
the  muscle  gently  outwards,  when  the 
median  nerve  wiU  be  seen  Ij'^ing  on  the 
artery.  Detach  the  nerve  and  pull  it  in- 
wards or  outwards,  the  former  the  better ; 
open  the  sheath,  avoid  the  venre  comites, 
and  pass  the  needle  from  without  inwards, 
having  the  arm  slightly  flexed  at  the  time. 
(3)  In  the  lower  third — i.e.  at  the  bend 
of  the  elbow — the  artery  lies  between  the 
tendon  of  the  biceps,  externally,  and  the 


pronator  radii  teres  internally.  It  has  the 
median  basilic  vein  and  the  bicipital  fascia 
in  front,  and  the  median  nerve  to  the 
inner  side.  With  the  arm  abducted  and  ro- 
tated outwards,  make  an  incision  1^  inches 
long  over  the  com'se  of  the  artery,  and  im- 
mediately (^th  of  an  inch)  internal  to  the 
tendon  of  the  biceps.  Pull  the  median 
basihc  vein  and  the  internal  cutaneous 
nerve  inwards:  cut  through  the  bicipital 
fascia,  when  the  artery  is  found  surroimded 
by  vena3  comites,  having  the  biceps  one- 
third  of  an  inch  to  its  outer  side,  the 
median  nerve  one-third  of  an  inch  to  its 
inner  side,  and  the  brachialis  anticus  behind. 

James  Cantlie. 

BRACHYMETROPIA.    See  Myopia. 

BRAIN,  Abscess  of  the.  See  En- 
cephalitis. 

BRAIN,  Compression  of  the. — Com- 
pression arises  from  pressure  on  the 
brain.  It  may  be  brought  about  in  many 
ways,  such  as  by  depressed  bone,  intra- 
cranial haemorrhage,  accmnulation  of  in- 
flammatory products,  tumours,  syphihtic 
and  tubercular  deposits,  cerebrospinal  fluid 
in  undue  quantity,  &c.  Intracranial  haemor- 
rhage is  by  far  the  most  common  cause  of 
compression  ;  especially  is  this  the  case  if 
idiopathic  apoplexy,  which  is  generally 
central,  be  included  along  with  that  occur- 
ring from  traumatism,  which  is  usually 
peripheral.  Paralysis  is  its  most  definite 
indication. 

Diagnosis. — The  symptoms  are  depend- 
ent upon  the  amount  of  the  pressure,  and 
the  rapidity  and  rate  at  which  it  occurs. 
Small  effusions  of  blood,  and  shght  osseous 
depressions,  may  take  place  without  gi\dng 
rise  to  any  distinct  symptoms.  It  is  be- 
hoved that  blood  may  be  slowly  effused 
upon  the  surface  of  the  brain  without 
giving  rise  to  any  definite  indications  of 
its  presence.  Rapid  extravasation,  on  the 
other  hand,  produces  symptoms  of  marked 
compression.  In  a  typical  case  of  compres- 
sion, the  following  are  the  general  symp- 
toms : — The  patient  is  comatose,  breatliing 
is  slow  and  laboiu*ed,  often  stertorous,  and 
in  some  cases  this  is  accompanied  by  a 
peculiar  puffing  arising  from  complete 
facial  paralysis ;  there  is  retention  of  urine, 
which,  if  unreheved,  ends  in  incontinence 
fi-om  overflow.  The  pupils  may  either  be 
contracted  or  dilated;  they  are  often  un- 
equal, and  they  are  usually  fixed,  not  re- 
sponding to  Ught.  The  siu-face  of  the  body, 
though  it  be  at  first  cool,  soon  becomes 
hot,  and  often  it  is  bathed  in  persphation. 
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Though  these  are  the  symptoms  recognised 
as  typical  of  compression,  it  must  not  be 
understood  that  they  are  present  in  all 
cases.  In  locaHsed  compression  the  paraly- 
sis is  only  pai'tial,  and  corresponds  to  the 
affected  region.  There  may  be  paralysis  of 
one  side  of  the  body,  with  loss  of  conscious- 
ness ;  or  of  one  limb,  or  only  of  the  muscles 
suppHed  by  certain  nerves,  without  loss  of 
consciousness.  There  may  also  be  mental 
confusion  or  delkium.  One  pupil  alone 
may  be  affected,  the  other  remaining  quite 
normal. 

The  order  of  the  symptoms  is  important, 
helping  to  differentiate  the  various  causes 
of  compression.  "When  depressed  bone  is 
the  cause,  the  symptoms  foUow  immedi- 
ately after  the  accident.  When  due  to 
intracranial  hasmorrhage,  especially  when 
this  takes  place  outside  the  membranes, 
there  is  generally  an  interval  before  the 
symptoms  set  in.  When  inflammatory 
effusion  takes  place,  the  symptoms  are 
gradually  developed,  and  are  ushered  in  by 
a  series  of  phenomena,  such  as  increased 
temperature  and  general  febrile  distm-b- 
ance.  When  pus  forms  between  the  dura 
mater  and  the  bone,  as  the  result  of  trau- 
matism, it  takes  place  one  or  more  weeks 
after  the  injury.  In  tumom's  the  s3T2iptoms 
are  generally  very  slowly  developed.  When 
the  effusion  of  blood  is  so  great  as  to 
exercise  pressm'e  on  the  brain  generally, 
there  wiU  be  in  most  cases  no  symptoms 
indicating  the  locahty  of  the  effusion.  But 
when  sufficient  x^ressure  affects  a  part  of 
the  brain  only,  locahsing  symptoms  may 
be  looked  for. 

Inteaceanial  effusions  of  blood  may 
take  place  outside  the  dm'a  mater ;  into  the 
cavity  of  the  arachnoid;  into  the  pia  mater ; 
and  into  the  substance  of  the  brain,  or  one 
of  its  ventricles.  When  the  out-pouring 
of  blood  into  any  of  these  positions  arises 
from  traumatic  causes,  the  sjonptoms  occur 
slowly,  and  an  interval  of  time  generally 
elapses  between  the  accident  and  the  occur- 
rence of  the  symptoms,  though  this  may 
not  be  evident  when  insensibility  ensues 
from  concussion,  or  when  compression  is 
induced  by  depressed  fracture.  By  refer- 
ence to  the  symptoms  alone,  it  is  difficult 
and  frequently  impossible  to  differentiate 
between  blood  poured  out  on  the  exterior 
of  the  dura  mater  and  on  the  sm-face  of 
the  brain,  especially  when  the  amount  of 
the  effusion  is  great.  But  when  there  is 
an  external  injm-y  of  limited  extent,  the 
probability  is  that  the  blood  is  superficial. 
When  there  is  evidence  of  contusion  or 
laceration  of  the  cerebral  substance,  extra- 


vasation of  blood  into  the  brain-tissue  will 
have  occmTed  at  that  point. 

Extravasation  on  the  outside  of  the  d/wra 
mater  may  take  place  from  the  rupture 
of  minute  vessels  which  pass  between  the 
skull  and  that  membrane ;  or  from  large 
vessels  which  lie  in  the  osseous  gi'ooves  in 
the  interior  of  the  skull.  When  it  arises 
from  the  former,  the  extravasation  is  not 
extensive,  and  seldom  causes  marked 
symptoms ;  if  from  the  latter,  the  amount 
of  blood  effused  is  great,  and  separates  the 
dura  mater  from  the  skull,  often  to  a  con- 
siderable extent ;  at  the  same  time  it  causes, 
by  its  pressm'e,  marked  depression  of  the 
cerebral  substance.  The  vessel  most  fr-e- 
quently  found  ruptured  from  traumatic 
causes  is  the  middle  meningeal,  or  one  of 
its  branches.  In  fractures  of  the  middle 
fossa,  this  vessel  may  be  ruptm-ed  at  any 
part  of  its  com'se  from  the  foramen 
spinosum  to  the  anterior  inferior  angle  of 
the  parietal.  The  blood  may,  however,  come 
fr'om  one  of  the  sinuses,  the  lateral  being 
the  one  most  frequently  ruptm'ed.  So  that 
the  parietal  region  is  the  one  in  which 
blood  is  most  frequently  effused  between 
the  dura  mater  and  the  skull.  It  has  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  considerable  effnsions 
of  blood  may  occm:  without  giving  rise  to 
marked  symptoms,  if  the  effusion  takes 
place  slowly. 

Traiunatic  effusion  of  blood  frequently 
occm's  in  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid.  Its 
existence  in  this  particular  position  cannot 
be  diagnosed  from  that  on  the  outside  of 
the  dura  mater.  But  if  the  sm-geon,  led 
by  the  symptoms  of  locaHsation,  has 
trephined  on  account  of  blood  causing 
pressm'e  on  the  brain,  and  finds  none  be- 
tween the  dura  mater  and  the  skull,  he 
will  be  able  to  discern,  by  the  dark  blue 
ajDpearance  of  this  membrane,  the  presence 
of  blood  in  the  arachnoid.  Blood  effused 
into  this  region  undergoes  changes  of  a 
somewhat  peculiar  kind.  The  clot  gener- 
ally becomes  attached  to  the  parietal  layer 
of  the  arachnoid,  and  later  it  becomes 
vascular,  by  penetration  of  the  loops  of 
capillaries.  It  ultimately  may  be  con- 
verted into  fibrous,  and  it  is  said  even  into 
cartilaginous,  structm-es.  Frequently  these 
are  cystic  in  form,  and  may  be  either 
attached  to  one  of  the  layers  of  the  arach- 
noid membrane,  or  remain  free  in  its  cavity. 

Extravasations  of  blood  beneath  the 
arachnoid  spread  all  over  the  brain-sm*- 
faco,  and  are  not  confined  to  the  area  in 
which  they  originate.  They  are  generally 
associated  with  lacerations  of  brain -tissue. 
Unless  very  extensive,  they  do  not  readily 
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load  to  distinct  manifestations  of  brain- 
symptoms. 

Effusions  of  blood  into  tlie  brain  are 
common  accompaniments  of  laceration  and 
contusion  of  cerebral  substance,  and  the 
symptoms  are  apoplectic  ha  their  character. 
Compression  of  the  anterior  part  of  the 
braia  is  much  less  serious  to  Ufa  than  when 
it  imphcates  the  middle  or  posterior  lobes. 
The  symptoms  of  compression  of  the  an- 
terior lobes  are  very  slow  in  appearing,  and 
are  frequently  of  such  a  sHght  character 
as  not  to  be  observable,  unless  on  very 
close  attention.  Compression  of  any  part 
of  the  motor  area  is  generally  easily  re- 
cognised. 

The  prognosis  of  compression,  due  to 
extravasated  blood,  depends  greatly  on  the 
seat  of  the  pressure,  and  also  as  to  whether 
there  has  been  pouring  out  of  blood  into 
the  brain-tissue,  as,  in  the  latter  case,  there 
is  frequently  in-eparable  destruction  of  the 
parts  into  which  the  blood  has  been  poured. 
When  effusion  of  blood  takes  place  into  the 
central  parts  of  the  brain,  pons  varolii,  or 
medulla  oblongata,  or  if  there  be  gi'eat 
effusion  into  the  ventricles,  the  condition  is 
much  more  serious  than  when  it  is  super- 
ficial, or  exists  between  the  skull  and  the 
dura  mater. 

Treatment  of  compression. — The  cause 
of  the  compression  ought,  if  possible,  to  be 
removed.  The  treatment  of  compression 
arising  from  depressed  fracture  and  inflam- 
matory action  within  the  skull,  is  fully 
dealt  vsdth  under  Skull,  Fracture  of  the  ; 
Encephalitis  ;  suffice  it  to  say  here,  that 
the  bone  ought  to  be  elevated  in  the  for- 
mer, while  exit  to  inflammatory  effusion 
ought  to  be  afforded  in  the  latter.  Cere- 
bral tumours,  which  have  been  localised 
and  which  are  situated  in  any  accessible 
region  of  the  brain,  especially  in  che  cortex, 
should  be  removed.  Eegarding  effusions 
of  blood,  they  present  the  most  readily  re- 
movable of  all  the  causes  of  compression, 
more  especially  as  the  majority  of  them, 
arising  from  traumatism,  are  found  on  the 
periphery  of  the  intracranial  structures;  and 
also,  as  they  are  free  fi'om  the  complication 
of  inflammatory  products  (at  least  soon 
after  the  occurrence),  which  so  often  ac- 
company other  lesions  occasioning  com- 
pression. In  trephining  for  the  relief  of 
pressure  caused  by  blood,  a  large  disc  of 
bone  should  be  elevated.  If  the  blood  be 
situated  immediately  beneath  the  skull,  it 
will  present  itself  whenever  the  bone  has 
been  withdrawn.  The  surgeon  should  then 
examine  the  aperture  carefully,  passing  the 
probe  between  the  dura  malor  and  the 


skull,  and  by  this  means  removing  adherent 
blood-clots. 

If  the  blood  be  in  the  cavity  of  the 
arachnoid,  it  will  be  recognised  by  the  dark 
blue  colour  shown  through  the  superficial 
membranes.  The  dura  mater  should  then 
be  freely  opened,  and  the  blood  withdrawn. 
In  some  instances  blood  will  present  itself 
as  a  dark  body  in  the  pia  mater  or  in  the 
periphery  of  the  brain-substance.  This 
should  be  taken  away.  After  aU  the  effused 
blood  has  been  removed  from  the  interior 
of  the  skull  as  far  as  practicable,  the  bone 
should  be  replaced,  an  exit  for  drainage 
being  kept  patent.  The  scalp  should  then 
be  brought  carefully  together,  and  the  wound 
dressed  antisepticaUy.  If  these  operations 
are  done  aseptically,  there  is  no  fear  of  the 
procedure  itself  increasing  the  danger  of 
the  case.  The  statistics  of  such  operations 
in  the  writer's  practice  are  very  favourable. 

The  patient  ought  to  be  kept  quietly  at 
rest  in  bed,  the  head  shaven,  the  bowels 
freely  acted  on,  and  the  diet  restricted  to 
milk  or  beef-tea.  See  Head-injuries, 
Diagnosis  of.  William  Maoewen. 

BRAIN,  Concussion  of  the. — Concus- 
sion is  a  form  of  shock.  Shock  may  arise 
from  either  mental  or  physical  impressions. 
Physical  impressions  may  produce  shock, 
either  du-ectly  by  acting  on  the  brain 
through  the  skull,  or  indirectly  by  the  de- 
pressing influences  conveyed  to  the  cen- 
tral nervous  system  by  the  nerves  of  the 
part  of  the  body  which  has  been  injured. 
In  either  functional  pai-alj'sis  re- 

sults. Peripheral  shock  arises  fi-om  sudden, 
extensive,  and  severe  iujm-ies  to  any  part 
of  the  body,  but  it  is  most  prone  to  follow 
injm-ies  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  the  geni- 
tals, the  bones,  and  the  joints.  Central 
shock  or  concussion  originates  from  violent 
blows  or  falls,  which  produce  shaking  of 
the  whole  brain.  These  may  act  directly 
on  the  head,  or  they  may  do  so  through  the 
trunk,  the  person  falling  from  a  height  on 
the  feet  or  buttocks. 

Concussion  may  therefore  be  defined  as 
that  form  of  shock  which  arises  from  direct 
commotion  of  the  cerebral  substance,  result- 
ing in  functional  paralysis.  In  some  post- 
mortem exammations  of  cases  of  this  descrip- 
tion, no  cerebral  structm-al  lesions  of  any  kind 
have  been  discovered,  even  with  the  use  of 
the  microscope.  It  is  true  that  in  many  such 
cases  the  spine  has  not  been  examjied. 
In  others,  minute  haemorrhagic  extravasa- 
tions have  been  fomid  ui  the  pia  mater  or 
in  the  substance  of  the  bram.  ^^^blen  lace- 
rations existed,  it  is  probable  that  these 
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would  havo  indicated  their  presence  dur- 
ing life,  by  distinctive  symptoms,  had  time 
been  afforded  for  their  development,  the 
concussion  meantime  having  masked  the 
other  symptoms.  The  morbid  physiology 
of  this  cerebral  loss  of  function  is  obscm-e. 
Various  theories  have  been  advanced ;  the 
most  popular  is  the  assumption  of  a  mole- 
cular distvurbance  of  the  protoplasm  of  the 
brain-tissue.  UncompUcated  cases  (of  con- 
cussion) are  compai-atively  seldom  seen  by 
hospital  sui-geons.  The  majority  of  cases 
of  concussion  are  associated  with  some 
head  lesion,  which  forms  a  complication, 
such  as  fracture  of  the  skull,  laceration, 
contusion,  and  compression  of  the  brain. 
In  many  instances  the  concussion  is  at  first 
paramount,  but,  as  it  begins  to  pass  off,  the 
indications  of  the  other  lesions  mardfest 
themselves.  In  other  instances,  compres- 
sion, when  localised,  is  apparent  at  an 
early  period,  along  with  a  certain  amount 
of  concussion. 

The  sijmptoms-  of  concussion  are  gener- 
ally described  as  occurring  in  four  stages — 
coUapse,  rallying,  reaction,  and  gradual 
convalescence.  The  stage  of  collapse  may 
be  indicated  by  very  varied  symptoms.  In 
sHght  cases  there  may  only  be  vertigo  and 
mental  confusion,  with  faintness.  In  others, 
the  patient  is  insensible,  like  a  person  in 
a  deep  faint — stunned.  The  skin  is  cold 
and  pallid ;  the  features  blanched  and  con- 
tracted; the  respirations  superficial  and 
shallow,  and  sometimes  sighing ;  the  pulse 
feeble  or  imperceptible ;  the  reflex  actions 
aboHshed ;  but  there  is  no  true  paralysis. 
In  this  stage  of  insensibihty,  the  pupils  are 
always  dilated.  When  they  are  otherwise, 
it  indicates  the  existence  of  some  complica- 
tion. The  period  of  rallying  is  generally 
ushered  in  by  vomiting,  and  sometimes  by 
an  epileptiform  attack.  The  reflex  actions 
can  now  be  excited,  the  pallor  leaves  the 
face,  the  pulse  becomes  stronger,  the  respira- 
tions more  distinct,  consciousness  returns, 
and  the  whole  condition  of  the  patient  be- 
gins to  improve.  This  period  of  rallying 
may  occur_  a  few  miautes  after  the  injury, 
or  the  patient  may  remain  in  a  coUapsed 
condition  for  days  prior  to  the  rallying. 

Eeaction  follows,  with  iacreased  tem- 
perature, hot  skin,  flushed  face,  quick  bound- 
ing pulse,  and  scanty  urine.  In  severe  cases 
the  patient  may  die  comatose,  with  symp- 
toms of  inflammation  of  the  brain.  In 
slight  cases  the  period  of  reaction  may  be 
ahnost  imperceptible,  and  the  patient  may 
pass  gradually  into  convalescence.  It  is 
during  the  period  of  reaction  that  many 
lesions  of  the  brain,  previously  masked. 


show  themselves,  such  as  localised  com- 
pression, contusion,  or  laceration  ;  and  it  is 
in  these  cases  that  the  reactionary  period 
is  most  likely  to  be  marked  by  inflamma- 
tory symptoms.  In  uncomphcated  cases 
of  concussion  the  period  of  reaction  is  com- 
paratively short,  but  when  encephalitis 
arises  it  may  last  for  weeks.  The  con- 
valescent stage  may  be  short  or  protracted, 
according  to  the  condition  established  during 
the  period  of  reaction.  During  convales- 
cence many  complain  of  languor,  headache, 
and  inability  to  work. 

In  uncomphcated  cases  of  concussion, 
a  fatal  issue  may  occur  during  the  period 
of  collapse;  but  when  reaction  is  fairly 
established  comparatively  few  succinnb, 
unless  inflammation  of  the  brain  super- 
vene. Though  the  majority  of  cases  of 
simple  concussion  recover  perfectly,  in  some 
there  remains  impairment  of  mental  powers 
and  of  sensory  functions,  and  these  defects 
are  at  times  permanent. 

Treatment. — During  the  period  of  col- 
lapse, the  patient  ought  to  be  enveloped  in 
warm  blankets,  and  have  hot  bottles  or  bags 
applied  to  the  feet.  A  rectal  injection  of 
warm  water,  or  diluted  beef-tea,  has  often 
the  desired  effect  of  promoting  reaction. 
Stimulants  ought  seldom  to  be  employed, 
and  when  they  are,  they  should  be  used 
vpith  the  greatest  circumspection.  The 
patient  ought  to  be  kept  in  bed  in  a  quiet 
room,  and  his  stay  in  bed  ought  not  to  be 
less  than  a  fortnight,  in  the  mildest  cases. 
His  diet  ought  to  consist  of  Little  else  than 
milk,  until  the  convalescence  has  been 
fully  developed.  Dm'ing  the  reactionary 
period,  the  head  should  be  shaven,  the 
room  darkened,  and  the  bowels  acted  on 
by  mild  purges.  See  Head-injuries, 
Diagnosis  of.  William  Macewen. 

BHAIN",  Hernia  of  the. — When  a  por- 
tion of  brain-matter  protrudes  through  an 
opening  in  the  skull  and  its  membranes, 
while  its  base  is  stiU  continuous  with  the 
brain,  a  hernia  cerehri  has  been  established. 
In  certain  injuries  brain-matter  escapes, 
and  is  found  on  the  outside  of  the  skull, 
quite  detached,  and  separated  from  the 
general  mass  of  the  brain.  Such  an  escape 
of  brain-matter  ought  not  to  be  included 
under  the  title  of  hernia  of  the  brain,  though 
it  is  very  commonly  regarded  as  one. 

Cerebral  hemife  are  divided  into  two 
classes — true  and  false.  The  former  in- 
dicates a  protrusion,  containing  the  charac- 
teristic structui-es  of  cerebral  substance, 
as  may  be  verified  under  the  microscope ; 
the  latter  consisting  of  inflammatory  new 
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formation,  often  of  masses  of  granulation- 
cells,  the  products  of  inflammatory  action 
ia  the  brain.  Occasionally  also  these  false 
hemite  consist  of  red  cells,  a  little  fibrin, 
and  a  few  white  corpuscles. 

Hernia  cerebri  may  be  produced  at  the 
moment  of  injury.  The  wi'iter  has  seen 
such  cases.  In  one  a  portion  of  the  frontal 
bone  was  driven  into  the  brain ;  the  hollow 
which  was  left  by  the  depressed  bone  was 
filled  to  the  level  of  the  scalp  by  a  pul- 
sating mass  of  brain-matter,  wliich  had 
escaped  at  the  moment  of  the  accident. 
More  fi'equently,  however,  the  escape  of 
brain-matter  at  the  time  of  the  accident 
takes  place  in  the  form  of  detached  and 
sei^arated  pieces,  which  do  not  constitute 
hernise.  AU  cerebral  hernias  and  cerebral 
protrusions,  occmTing  at  the  time  of  the  in- 
jury, retain  the  white  appearance  of  brain- 
matter,  which  they  exhibit  on  being  washed 
from  the  blood  so  apt  to  surround  them. 
Hemiae  of  the  brain  usually  occur  some 
time  after  injury,  and  then  are  always 
mixed  with  inflammatory  exudation  in 
varying  proportions ;  commonly  the  exuda- 
tion forms  the  greater  bulk.  They  rarely 
appear  before  the  second  or  third  day  after 
the  opening  of  the  skull,  and  their  appear- 
ance maybe  greatly  delayed,  weeks  elapsing 
in  some  cases.  While  cerebral  protrusions, 
occurring  at  the  moment  of  injury,  retain 
their  natm'al  appearance,  those  which  take 
place  some  days  afterwards  present  a  grey- 
ish-red colour,  and  have  a  fungating  aspect. 

Hernise  generally  occm*  on  the  upper 
and  lateral  aspects  of  the  brain  ;  they  sel- 
dom protrude  from  the  base.  The  frontal 
and  parietal  regions  are  their  most  common 
site.  They  ai-e  rarely  or  never  found  in 
the  occipital  region.  There  are  cases  on 
record  where  considerable  quantities  of 
brain-matter  have  been  protruded  through 
the  base  of  the  fi-ontal  and  cribriform  plate 
of  the  ethmoid,  and  have  escaped  through 
the  nose.  The  writer  has  seen  two  cases 
where  brain-matter  was  seen  issuing  fi-om 
the  ear,  in  fracture  of  the  petrous  bone. 
In  one  it  was  in  small  and  detached  pieces, 
in  the  other  there  was  a  considerable  hernial 
protrusion  of  a  fungating  form  presenting 
at  the  external  orifice  of  the  ear. 

Formerly  hernia  cerebri  was  looked 
upon  as  the  necessary  sequence  of  wounds 
and  injuries  which  penetrated  the  skull 
and  brain-membranes,  exposing  the  brain. 
Under  altered  conditions  of  treatment  it 
rarely  follows  such  wounds,  and  only  arises 
when  excessive  inflammatory  action  of  the 
brain-tissue  has  been  set  up.  It  is  also 
erroneous  to  suppose  that  such  inflamma- 


tory conditions  can  only  arise  as  a  con- 
sequence of  wounds.  It  is  true  that  the 
hernife  cannot  exist  without  an  aperture, 
but  when  there  has  been  idiopathic  inflam- 
matory action  of  an  excessive  kind,  the 
moment  the  skidl  is  opened,  the  inflamma- 
tory products  protrude  and  form  the  hernia 
cerebri. 

Eegarding  prognosis,  these  hemiae  may 
be  divided  into  two  kinds,  primary  and 
secondary.  The  primary  hernise  are  such 
as  occur  as  the  immediate  results  of  an 
accident,  when  fresh  healthy  brain-matter 
has  been  protruded.  In  such  instances  the 
hernia,  though  it  must  be  regarded  as  a 
serious  lesion,  does  not  often  lead  to  a  fatal 
issue.  Quite  a  number  of  such  cases  have 
recovered.  The  good  results  obtainable 
depend  greatly  upon  the  treatment.  The 
secondary  hernise  are  the  sequents  of  in- 
flammatory action  in  the  brain,  and  are 
therefore  to  be  regarded  in  a  much  more 
serious  hght.  The  majority  of  cases  in 
which  they  occur  prove  fatal,  not  so  much 
from  the  hernise  themselves  as  from  the 
fact  that  they  are  mere  indications  of  the 
extent  of  the  inflammatory  action  in  the 
interior  of  the  brain.  Still  recovery  does 
take  place,  in  young  people  especially. 

Treatment. — In  all  cases,  scrupulous 
antiseptic  precautions,  with  due  regard  to 
the  prevention  of  irritation,  ought  to  be 
adopted.  Such  measinres  are  the  most  re- 
liable prophylactics  when  the  brain  is  ex- 
posed, and  the  best  treatment  when  the 
inflammatory  action  is  estabhshed.  This 
is  especially  the  case  with  hernise,  as  they 
are  A^ery  prone  to  undergo  decomposition, 
and  to  give  rise  to  a  very  foetid  odour. 
1-1000  bichloride  solution  may  be  used  as 
a  wash,  and  the  part  may  be  covered  with 
sublimated  wood  wool. 

"William  Macewen. 

BRASDOR'S   OPERATION.  —  The 

term  commonly  used  by  French  \\T:itere 
for  the  operation  of  applying  a  distal  Uga- 
ture.  Wardi-op  was,  however,  the  first  to 
perform  the  operation.    See  Aneurism. 

BREAST,  Diseases  of  the. — Abnor- 
malities OF  Secretion. — 1.  Ajjpearance  of 
Milk  unconnected  with  Pregnancy  is  very 
rare.  It  has  occmTed  as  the  result  of  allow- 
ing an  infant  to  suck  at  the  nipple. 

2.  Agalactea  or  total  Absence  of  Millt 
after  Child-birth  is  also  rare,  except  in 
cases  of  prematm-e  deUvery.  Should  there 
be  delay  in  the  appearance  of  the  secretion, 
hot  fomentations  may  be  apphed  and  the 
child  put  to  the  breast.    By  perseverance 
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in  these  means  the  secretion  will  usually  be 
induced  by  the  second  day  at  latest.  De- 
ficient secretion  is  common  in  feeble  and 
anaemic  women.  In  such  cases  it  is  bettor 
to  wean  the  child  at  once,  as  the  imperfect 
supply  is  evidence  that  the  mother  is  not 
fit  to  suckle. 

3.  GalactorrJioea  or  Excessive  Secre- 
tion of  Milk. — This  may  occur  at  an  early 
period  of  lactation,  and  consist  of  a  con- 
stant dribbling  of  milk  from  the  swollen  and 
distended  breasts,  or  it  may  consist  merely 
in  a  prolonged  secretion  in  spite  of  efforts 
to  arrest  it  by  weaning  the  child.  The 
former  condition  is  an  individual  peculia- 
rity, and  its  causes  are  doubtful ;  the  latter 
is  sometimes  the  result  of  prolonged  suck- 
ling, or  of  uterine  disease. 

Treatment. — Galactorrhoea  can  usually 
be  arrested  by  the  external  appHcation  of  a 
paint  composed  of  equal  parts  of  glycerine 
and  extract  of  belladonna,  and  by  the  in- 
ternal administration  of  saline  pm-gatives. 
In  those  cases  which  occur  at  an  early 
period  of  lactation,  iodide  of  potassium  has 
been  known  to  arrest  the  secretion. 

Hyperteophy  of  the  Breast. — True 
hypertrophy  is  a  rare  disease.  It  consists 
simply  in  an  enormous  over-growth  of  the 
mammary  tissue. 

Causes.  —  It  has  been  attributed  to 
menstrual  irregularity,  excessive  sexual 
excitement,  blows,  &c.  It  commences 
usually  about  puberty.  Of  26  cases  collected 
by  Labarraque,  only  5  were  over  twenty- 
six  years  of  age.  In  some  few  cases  the 
enlargement  has  been  an  exaggeration  of 
the  normal  evolution  of  the  breast  in 
pregnancy. 

Symptoms. — The  chief  symptom  is  the 
steady  and  often  rapid  enlargement,  affect- 
ing both  mammse  in  most  cases.  There  is 
little  pain,  the  chief  inconvenience  arising 
fi^om  the  size  of  the  breasts.  This  may 
be  enormous,  the  breasts  sometimes  rest- 
ing on  the  thighs  when  the  patient  is  in 
a  sitting  posture.  Cases  have  been  re- 
corded in  which  the  patient  was  unable  to 
bear  the  weight  of  the  mammae  when  in 
the  erect  position,  and  their  pressure  has 
been  such  as  to  interfere  with  respiration 
when  lying  down.  The  enlarged  glands  are 
usually  somewhat  hard  and  knotty,  but  not 
tender.  In  those  exceptional  cases  which 
occur  during  pregnancy,  there  may  be 
galactorrhcea ;  in  others  there  is  no  secre- 
tion of  milk.  The  general  health  suffers 
when  the  enlargement  is  considerable,  the 
patient  becoming  anosmic ;  amenorrhoea  is 
commonly  present.  After  reaching  a  certain 
gize  the  growth  ceases. 
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Diagnosis. — The  only  disease  resem 
bling  hypertrophy  is  a  large  cysto-sarcoma. 
The  affection  of  both  breasts,  the  central 
position  of  the  nipple,  and  the  absence  of 
cysts  serve  easily  to  distinguish  hyper- 
trophy. 

Treatment. — ^Various  preparations  of 
iodine  have  been  used  internally  and  ex- 
ternally without  effect ;  they  may,  however, 
be  tried.  The  external  application  of  bella- 
donna might  reheve  pain.  Pressure  has 
been  tried  without  success.  If  the  encum- 
brance becomes  great,  the  only  efficient 
treatment  is  removal  of  the  enlarged  breasts. 

Neuralgia  of  the  Breast,  or  Masto- 
DYNLA. — The  term  neuralgia  of  the  breast 
is  properly  applied  to  those  cases  in  which 
pain  is  the  only  symptom,  and  in  which  no 
tumour  or  inflammatory  induration  is  pre- 
sent.   It  is  a  rare  affection. 

Causes. — It  is  met  with  during  the 
period  of  functional  activity  of  the  repro- 
ductive organs,  and  in  aU  classes  of  society. 
It  usually  occurs  in  hysterical  women,  and 
is  often  associated  with  some  uterine  affec- 
tion, with  anaemia  and  habitual  constipation. 
It  has  been  attributed  to  blows  or  to  the 
pressure  of  badly  fitting  stays. 

Symptoms. — The  pain  is  severe  and 
paroxysmal,  radiating  from  the  breast  to 
the  neck,  shoulder,  or  arm.  It  may  be 
distinctly  periodic  in  character,  and  is 
usually  worse  during  menstruation.  It  is 
usually  refeiTed  to  the  whole  breast  and  not 
to  any  localised  spot.  There  may  be  slight 
fulness  of  the  affected  gland. 

Treatment.  —  Any  uterine  disturbance 
must  be  relieved,  if  possible.  Constipation 
must  be  reheved  by  purgatives ;  anaemia  by 
iron,  animal  food,  and  change  of  air  to  a 
bracing  climate.  Locally,  the  most  useful 
treatment  is  the  application  of  strips  of 
belladonna  plaster  spread  on  leather  in  such 
a  way  as  to  support  the  breast  and  draw  it 
sHghtly  inwards.  Opium  in  any  form  must 
be  forbidden. 

Inflammatory  Affections  of  the 
Breast. — Acute  Mastitis,  Acute  Paren- 
chymatous Inflamimation,  Mammary  Ab- 
scess, Milk  Abscess. — Acute  inflammation 
of  the  breast  may  occur  in  both  sexes  and 
at  all  ages,  but  it  is  rare  in  adults  except  in 
connection  with  lactation.  A  form  of  in- 
flammation occurs  in  new-bom  infants,  and 
is  termed  mastitis  neonatorum,  and  a  similar 
condition  is  sometimes  met  with  at  puberty. 

Catoses. — The  inflammation  most  com- 
monly appears  during  the  first  month  after 
deUvery,  and  is  usually  supposed  to  be  due 
to  retention  of  mill<  from  obstruction  of  a 
duct,  but  the  evidence  of  this  is  not  very 
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good.  In  many  cases  it  is  preceded  by  a 
sore  nipple,  and  possibly  extension  of  the 
inflammation  into  the  deeper  structures 
may  then  be  the  true  cause.  Blows  and 
exposure  to  cold  during  lactation  are  oc- 
casional causes.  Mammary  abscess  is  most 
common  in  women  who  nm'se  their  own 
children,  and  in  primiparse.  It  is  not  a 
common  consequence  of  enforced  arrest  of 
the  secretion,  as  after  the  death  of  the  child. 
The  pus  of  an  acute  mammary  abscess 
always  contains  micrococci,  but  how  they 
get  there,  and  what  part  they  play  in  the 
causation  of  puerperal  mastitis,  are  points 
not  definitely  determined. 

Symptoms. — The  first  symptom  is  often 
some  swelling  and  engorgement ;  there  is 
pain,  aggravated  when  the  child  is  put  to 
the  breast.  There  is  a  feeling  of  weight, 
reheved  by  supporting  the  gland  with  a 
bandage  or  handkerchief.  On  examining 
the  breast  an  iU-defined  hardness  is  felt, 
most  commonly  towards  the  lower  and 
outer  side.  Sometimes  several  such  patches 
may  be  present.  There  is  acute  tenderness 
on  pressure,  and  some  oedema  of  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissue.  The  thermometer  shows 
some  elevation  of  temperature.  As  the  in- 
flammation progresses,  the  thermometer 
rises  to  102°  F.  or  103°  F.  or  even  higher, 
and  there  may  be  a  rigor.  The  oedema  in- 
creases over  the  indurated  part,  the  skin 
reddens  and  fluctuation  becomes  distinct. 
If  left  tmreheved,  the  abscess  may  reach 
such  a  size  as  to  contain  many  ounces  of 
pus  before  it  bursts.  Both  breasts  are  rarely 
afi'ected.  Under  proper  treatment  the  in- 
flammation may  subside  without  reaching 
the  stage  of  suppuration,  in  fact  this  pro- 
bably occurs  in  about  half  the  cases. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — The  observa- 
tions on  these  cases  are  very  few,  and  have 
been  chiefly  made  in  women  dying  of 
puerperal  septicaemia  or  pyaemia.  The  or- 
dinary signs  of  inflammation  are  found, 
the  chief  exudation  being  at  first  around 
the  acini,  but  this  does  not  prove  that  the 
source  of  iritation  arises  from  within  them, 
for  similar  appearances  can  be  prodiiced 
in  animals  by  passing  a  seton  through  the 
gland.  It  is  due  merely  to  the  vessels  and 
lymphatics  being  most  abundant  in  that 
situation. 

Treatment.  —  This  must  at  first  _  be 
directed  to  the  prevention  of  suppuration. 
The  child  must  be  removed  from  the 
affected  breast,  and  the  milk  gently  drawn 
with  a  breast  pump.  If  the  patient  be  weak 
the  infant  must  be  weaned.  The  arm  must 
be  fixed  to  the  side  to  secure  rest.  The 
breast  muet  be  supported  by  a  handker- 


chief or  bandage  passing  over  the  opposite 
shoulder,  and  the  patient  should  be  kept  as 
much  as  possible  in  the  recumbent  position. 
The  part  should  then  be  painted  with  extract 
of  belladonna  and  glycerine  (equal  parts) 
and  hot  fomentations  constantly  appHed. 
Leeches  are  of  little  or  no  use  and  cold 
appHcations  only  do  harm.  Linseed-meal 
poultices  are  too  heavy.  If  it  be  intended 
to  arrest  the  secretion  of  milk,  the  bowels 
must  be  kept  gently  relaxed  by  means  of 
saUne  purgatives. 

If,  in  spite  of  this  treatment,  pus  forms, 
when  should  it  be  let  out  ?  Some  surgeons 
recommend  opening  as  late  as  possible,  or 
even  leaving  the  abscess  to  burst.  There 
seems  no  reason  why  the  patient's  pain  and 
fever  should  thus  be  needlessly  prolonged. 
To  cut  deeply  into  so  vascular  an  organ  as 
the  actively  secreting  mamma  in  search  of 
doubtful  pus  would  certainly  be  wrong ;  but 
as  soon  as  its  presence  is  proved  by  the 
aspirator,  or  by  fluctuation,  it  should  be  let 
out.  The  abscess  should  be  opened  with  , 
ef&cient  antiseptic  precautions  {see  Anti- 
septic Surgery),  and  no  cases  better  repay 
the  little  extra  trouble  involved  in  so  doing,  j 
The  incision  must  be  so  placed  as  to  radiate 
from  the  nipple  in  order  to  avoid  damage 
to  the  ducts.  It  need  not  be  larger  than  is 
necessary  to  admit  a  drainage-tube  of  f  inch 
in  diameter,  or  even  smaller  if  the  abscess 
be  not  of  great  size.  Great  care  must  be 
taken,  however,  to  ensure  efficient  drainage. 

Consequences  of  Puerperal  Mastii-is. — 
Inflammation,  which  has  stopped  short  of 
suppm'ation,  leaves  more  or  less  induration 
of  the  inflamed  area,  lasting  for  many  months 
or  even  permanently.  This  condition  may 
very  closely  resemble  scirrhous  cancer.  See 
Breast,  Tumours  of  the.  Diagnosis  of. 
"When  an  abscess  has  existed  the  induration 
is  usually  more  marked,  but  the  nature  of  the 
case  is  made  more  evident  by  the  scar.  These 
indurations  sometimes  become  the  starting- 
point  of  cancer.  In  the  cases  of  carcinoma 
of  the  breast  collected  by  Gross  the  disease 
arose  in  this  way  in  8'21  per  cent. 

Fistulous  tracks  or  sinuses  occasionally 
remain  after  a  mammary  abscess  has  been 
opened.  These  discharge  a  thin  fluid  not 
milike  himian  mUk,  but  a  true  lacteal  fistula 
is  a  very  rare  occm'reuce.  Most  commonly 
the  sinus  leads  to  a  cavity  surrounded  by 
indurated  tissue  and  imperfectly  drained. 
A  trae  lacteal  fistula  will  not  heal  till  the 
secretion  of  miUc  is  arrested.  A  sinus  leading 
to  a  cavity  is  best  treated  by  enlarging  the 
orifice.  If  the  discharges  are  decomposing, 
the  cavity  should  be  scraped  with  a  sharp 
spoon,  and  then  cleaned  with  a  small  piece 
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of  sponge  held  in  a  pair  of  forceps  and 
soaked  in  a  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  (40 
gr.  to  fgj).  This  treatnaent  is  almost  in- 
variably followed  by  rapid  healing. 

Mastitis  Neonatorum.  —  In  new-born 
children  of  both  sexes  the  rudimentary 
mamma  becomes  shghtly  swollen  about  the 
thii-d  or  fourth  day  of  life,  and  if  at  this  time 
it  be  gently  squeezed  a  smaU  quantity  of 
alkaUne  fluid  containing  colostrum  corpus- 
cles can  be  squeezed  from  it.  The  swelling 
and  secretion  reach  their  maximum  on  the 
tenth  day  and  then  gradually  subside. 

Acute  suhmammary  abscess. — A  sub- 
mammary abscess  is  a  collection  of  pus  in 
the  areolar  tissue  between  the  gland  and 
the  pectorahs  major.  It  is  met  with,  almost 
exclusively,  in  puerperal  women,  and  is, 
most  probably,  due  to  suppuration  com- 
mencing in  a  deep  lobule  of  the  gland. 

Symptoms. — The  earhest  symptoms  are 
deep-seated  pain,  increased  when  the  child 
is  at  the  breast,  tenderness,  and  febrile  dis- 
turbance. As  soon  as  the  inflammation 
extends  to  the  submammary  areolar  tissue, 
the  symptoms  are  intensified.  The  breast 
becomes  tense  and  full,  and  is  pushed  for- 
wards bodily.  There  is  severe  pain,  greatly 
increased  by  moving  the  arm.  The  febrile 
disturbance  in  this  stage  is  very  great.  At 
first  no  fluctuation  can  be  detected,  but, 
after  a  time,  redness  and  oedema,  followed 
by  distinct  evidence  of  fluid,  appear  at  some 
poiat  of  the  cu-curoference  of  the  gland, 
most  commonly  the  outer  and  lower  border. 
Sometimes  pus  may  point  in  more  than  one 
place.  If  left  to  itself  the  abscess  bursts, 
sometimes  at  several  points  in  the  circum- 
ference of  the  gland,  leaving  sinuses  which 
are  very  slow  to  heal. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  is  made  by 
observing  that  the  pain  is  increased  by 
movements  of  the  arm,  or  by  moving  the 
gland  over  the  pectorahs  major.  The 
general  promiaence  of  the  swollen  breast 
is  another  important  sign. 

Treatment. —  In  the  early  stages  the 
sanae  treatment  must  be  adopted  as  in 
ordinary  puerperal  mastitis,  in  the  hope  of 
preventing  suppm-ation.  The  ann  must,  at 
the  same  time,  be  firmly  fixed  by  bandages 
to  the  side.  As  soon  as  it  is  evident  that 
pus  IS  present,  a  free  opening  must  be  made 
in  the  place  at  which  it  is  pointing.  The 
incision  should  be  parallel  to  the  border  of 
the  gland  and  not  directed  towards  the 
nipple,  otherwise  the  gland  is  needlessly 
wounded.  A  large  dramage-tube  should  be 
inserted,  and  some  efficient  antiseptic  dress- 
ing appKed.  The  troublesome  sinuses  which 
not  imcommonly  form  are  due,  in  most 


cases,  to  insufficient  drainage  and  the  pre- 
sence of  a  cavity  beneath  the  mamma  con- 
taining decomposing  pus.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  orifices  of  the  sinuses 
must  be  enlarged,  so  as  to  admit  the  finger. 
The  cavity  and  sinuses  are  then  to  be 
scraped  with  a  sharp  spoon  and  cleaned  by 
means  of  a  sponge  soaked  in  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  zinc  (40  gr.  to  f  gj.).  Drainage - 
tubes  may  then  be  inserted  and  gradually 
withdrawn  as  the  cavity  closes,  some  anti- 
septic dressing  being  appHed.  A  counter- 
opening  must  be  made  at  the  most  dependent 
part  if  necessary. 

Cheonio  Intlammatoey  Affections  of 
THE  Breast. — Chrordc  lobular  interstitial 
mastitis  of  one,  or  of  several  lobules,  of  the 
breast,  is  not  uncommon  in  women  past 
middle  hfe,  and  is  occasionally  met  with  at 
an  earher  period.  The  causes  of  this  afi'ec- 
tion  are  very  uncertain.  It  seems,  in  some 
cases,  to  be  associated  with  uterine  disease, 
but  this  is  by  no  means  constant.  It  is 
most  common  at  the  period  of  the  cessation 
of  menstruation,  but  is  also  occasionally 
met  with  in  yoimg  women.  Women  who 
have  borne  children  are  more  liable  to  it. 

Symptoms. — The  patient's  attention  is 
usually  attracted  to  the  breast  by  some  j)ain 
and  tenderness.  Sometimes  this  is  very 
severe,  neuralgic  in  character,  and  aggra- 
vated at  the  menstrual  period.  On  exa- 
mining the  breast  an  indurated  nodule  will 
be  felt,  varying  in  size  from  a  filbert  to  a 
walnut,  but  seldom  reaching  the  latter  size. 
The  patient  often  states  that  there  is  some 
increase  of  size  at  the  menstrual  period. 
The  nodtde  does  not  shp  about  in  the  gland, 
but  is  evidently  part  of  the  gland  itself. 
The  outline  of  the  indurated  lobule  is  ill- 
defined  and  it  gives  a  sensation  rather  of 
leathery  toughness  than  stony  hardness. 
Small  projections  of  great  hardness  are 
sometimes  to  be  felt  in  it.  These  are  small 
and  very  tense  cysts.  When  the  nodule 
is  of  considerable  size  and  very  superficial, 
the  skin  may  dimple  shghtly  over  it  when 
pinched  up  between  the  finger  and  thumb. 
After  the  afiected  lobule  has  reached  a  cer- 
tain size  the  disease  tends  to  become  sta- 
tionary, and  often  the  pain  subsides  and  the 
patient  suffers  no  further  trouble.  Several 
such  lobules  are  occasionally  met  with  in  one 
breast,  and  both  glands  are  not  iufirequently 
affected. 

Pathology. — The  indurated  lobule  is 
dense  and  leathery  in  consistence,  opaque 
white  in  colour,  and  can  often  be  seen  by 
the  naked  eye  to  be  composed  chiefly  of 
bundles  of  fibrous  tissue.  Small  cysts, 
seldom  as  large  as  a  pea,  tensely  distended 
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■with  fluid,  either  clear,  or  turbid  and 
brownish  in  colour,  are  often  scattered 
through  it.  The  outlines  of  the  diseased 
lobule  are  not  clearly  defined.  It  differs 
from  scirrhous  cancer  in  its  leathery  con- 
sistence and  its  flatness  on  section,  and 
in  not  yielding  a  milky  juice  on  scraping. 
Microscopic  examination  shows  that  it  is 
a  genuine  interstitial  inflammation.  In  the 
advancing  margin  the  interacinous  con- 
nective tissue  is  infiltrated  with  small 
roimd  cells.  In  the  more  advanced  stages 
these  are  found  to  have  developed  into 
dense  fibrous  tissue,  the  process  being  ac- 
companied by  contraction,  as  in  the  analo- 
gous conditions  of  cirrhosis  of  the  Hver  or 
kidney.  By  this  contraction  the  ducts  are 
pressed  on,  and,  as  at  the  same  time  there 
is  some  slight  excess  of  secretion  in  the 
acini,  small  retention  cysts  are  formed. 

Prognosis. — The  disease  tends  to  be- 
come stationary  after  reaching  a  certain 
point.  It  is  possible  that  occasionally  the 
indiu*ated  lobule  may  be  the  starting-point 
of  a  cancer,  but  this  is  certainly  rare. 

Diagnosis. — Chronic  lobular  interstitial 
mastitis  may  be  mistaken  for  a  chronic 
abscess,  an  adeno-fibroma,  a  cyst  or  scir- 
rhous cancer.  From  an  adeno-fibroma  it  is 
distinguished  by  its  want  of  mobility  in  the 
gland  and  its  ill- defined  outline ;  from  a 
cyst  by  its  want  of  elasticity  and  its  irre- 
giilar  outline;  from  a  chronic  abscess  by 
its  not  arising  in  connection  with  preg- 
nancy or  lactation,  and  by  the  absence  of 
oedema  over  it.  In  cases  of  doubt  a  grooved 
needle  may  be  inserted,  which  will  at  once 
show  the  true  nature  of  a  chronic  abscess 
or  cyst.  From  scirrhous  cancer  the  diagnosis 
is  often  so  difficult  that  it  can  only  be  made 
by  means  of  an  incision  into  the  nodule. 
See  Breast,  Tumours  of  the,  Diagnosis  of. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  this  dis- 
ease is  not  very  satisfactory.  Bhstering, 
tincture  of  iodine,  and  other  counter-irri- 
tants have  usually  little  effect.  The  inunc- 
tion of  mercurial  ointment  is  often  recom- 
mended, but  is  of  doubtful  utility.  The 
pain  is  best  reHeved  by  the  apphcation 
of  a  belladonna  plaster.  Should  there  be 
any  concomitant  uterine  disorder,  it  must 
be  attended  to.  If  the  patient  is  ansemic, 
the  pain  is  usually  more  severe,  and  rehef 
is  then  obtained  by  the  administration  of 
iron.  Sir  James  Paget  speaks  of  the  fol- 
lowing mixture  as,  in  some  cases,  promoting 
absorption  of  the  induration :  ^  Liq.  potassae 
f5j.,  Pot.  iodidi  gr.  ij.  To  be  taken  three 
times  a  day,  after  meals,  in  not  less  than 
f^iv.  of  any  simple  Liquid.  If  everything 
else  fails,  and  the  patient's  mind  is  much 


disturbed  by  the  fear  of  cancer,  a  single 
lobule  may  be  excised. 

Ghrorvic  Abscess  of  the  Breast.  En- 
cysted Abscess. — This  somewhat  rare  afl'ec- 
tion  derives  its  interest  from  the  close 
resemblance  that  it  bears  to  scirrhous  can- 
cer. 

CoMses. — Chronic  encysted  abscess  al- 
most invariably  arises  in  connection  with 
pregnancy,  and  very  frequently  with  mis- 
carriage or  abortion.  Gross  states  that  he 
has  seen  it  in  scrofulous  subjects  indepen- 
dent of  impregnation. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  closely  re- 
semble those  of  chronic  lobular  interstitial 
mastitis.  There  is  a  hard  lump  in  the  breast, 
seldom  reaching  the  size  of  a  walnut ;  it  is 
tender,  but  not  markedly  so,  and  may  be  the 
seat  of  some  pain.  Its  outline  is  ill-defined ; 
it  evidently  imphcates  the  mammary  tissue 
and  cannot  be  separated  from  it.  There  is 
some  oedema  of  the  tissues  covering  it,  and 
if  the  skin  be  pinched  up  there  is  usually 
shght  dimphng.  In  this  state  it  may  re- 
main for  many  months  without  marked 
change.  If  it  reaches  any  considerable  size 
there  may  be  a  sense  of  elasticity  in  its 
central  part.  Finally  it  may  become  defi- 
nitely adherent  to  the  skin.  There  may  be 
shght  enlargement  of  the  nearest  axillary 
gland. 

Pathology.  —  If  a  chronic  abscess  be 
examined  by  a  section  carried  through  it, 
it  is  found  to  be  situated  in  a  lobule  of  the 
mamma.  In  the  centre  is  a  small  cavity 
lined  with  granulation-tissue  containing 
thick  pus.  The  tissue  smrounding  this 
cavity  is  composed  of  dense  fibroid  tissue, 
in  the  midst  of  which  remains  of  the  glan- 
dular structure  may  be  recognised. 

Diagnosis. — From  an  adeno-fibroma  it 
is  distinguished  by  its  ill-defined  outline 
and  its  imphcation  of  the  glandiilar  tissue. 
The  presence  of  oedema,  the  dimpling  of  the 
skin,  and  its  iU-defined  outline  will  usually 
serve  to  distinguish  it  fr*om  a  cyst.  The 
distinction  from  chronic  interstitial  inflam- 
mation without  suppm'ation  is  very  difficult, 
but  the  oedema  may  serve  to  show  its  real 
natiure.  From  scfrrhous  cancer  it  may  be 
almost  indistinguishable,  except  by  puncture 
or  incision.  See  Beeast,  Tumours  of  the. 
Diagnosis  of.  Many  breasts  have  been 
removed  needlessly  for  want  of  taking  the 
precaution  of  cutting  into  a  doubtful  indu- 
ration before  proceeding  to  the  operation. 

Treatment. — The  only  treatment  is  to 
open  the  cavity.  Healing  wiU  be  promoted 
by  scraping  it  with  a  sharp  spoon. 

Tubercle  of  the  Breast. — The  mamma 
is  very  rarely  the  seat  of  tubercle.  Grey 
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gi-anulations  have  never  been  observed  in 
it.  Billi-oth  records  a  case  in  which  nume- 
rous caseous  nodules  vs^ere  fo\md  in  the 
breast  of  a  young  woman  who  died  of  pul- 
monary tuberculosis.  Duret  and  Dubar 
have  described  some  cases  in  which  chi'onic 
abscesses  with  curdy  contents  slowly  formed 
in  the  breast,  but  the  evidence  that  they 
were  tubercular  is  not  perfect. 

Syphilitic  Diseases  of  the  Breast. — 
Primary  sores  and  mucous  tubercles  on  the 
nipple  are  occasionally  met  with.  Chronic 
diffuse  induration  of  the  gland  and  the 
formation  of  gummata  in  it  have  also  been 
described,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
these  conditions  are  exceedingly  rare.  Am- 
brosoh  describes  cases  of  diffuse  induration 
which  disappeared  under  iodide  of  potas- 
sium. Gummata  have  been  described  by 
various  authors,  as  forming  painless  swell- 
ings commencing  ia  the  manunary  tissue 
and  gradually  increasing  till  they  reach 
the  surface.  Softening  then  takes  place, 
and  finally  the  skin  gives  way,  exposing  the 
characteristic  slough,  resembling  wet  wash- 
leather  in  appearance.  This  separates  slowly, 
leaving  a  deep  excavated  ulcer.  Fiu:ther 
observations,  however,  are  required  before 
syphihtic  diseases  of  the  breast  can  be  de- 
scribed with  any  certainty. 

TtmouES  OF  THE  Beeast. — Cysts. — Ex- 
cluding cysts  in  soUd  tumours,  three  forms 
are  met  with  in  the  breast : — 1.  Eetention 
Cysts ;  2.  Serous  Cysts  ;  and,  3.  Hydatid 
Cysts. 

1.  Betention  Cysts. — These  are  formed 
by  dilatation  of  the  acini  or  ducts  of  the 
gland.  _  The  conditions  essential  to  their 
formation  are,  obstruction  to  a  duct  and 
some  excess  of  secretion  from  the  part  where 
the  cyst  is  formed.  Galactocele,  which  pro- 
perly belongs  to  the  class  of  retention  cysts, 
has  been  already  described  with  errors  of 
secretion.  Excluding  galactocele  the  fol- 
lowing varieties  of  retention  cyst  are  met 
with : — 

(a)  Involution  Cysts.— These  are  formed 
in  the  indurated  and  atrophied  breasts  of 
old  women.  They  are  usually  numerous, 
and  scattered  throughout  different  parts  of 
the  gland.  They  seldom  reach  any  con- 
siderable size,  and  are  of  little  importance. 
.  (6)  pysts,  as  already  stated,  are  common 
m  the  indurated  part  in  chronic  lobular  in- 
terstitial mastitis.  They  seldom  reach  any 
size. 

(c)  Retention  cysts  arising  independently 
of  these  conditions  are  usually  termed  ^Zo/n- 
dula/r  or  duct  cysts.  They  may  be  single 
or  multiple.  They  may  be  seated  deeply  in 
the  gland  or  superficially  near  the  nipple. 


They  are  composed  of  a  fibrous  vascular 
wall  lined  with  epithelium,  which  ip  either 
cubical  or  inclining  towards  columnar  in 
form.  Their  contents  are  thick,  sometimes 
resembling  mucus  in  consistence,  turbid, 
brownish,  or  yellowish  in  colour,  and  fre- 
quently stained  with  recent  blood.  Intra- 
cystic  growths  are  not  uncommon.  They 
are  composed  of  delicate  vascular  papiUse, 
covered  with  epithelium  springing  up  firom 
the  walls  of  the  cyst  and  sometimes  almost 
filling  its  cavity.  It  is  possible  that  in 
some  cases  this  condition  may  end  in  the  pe- 
culiar form  of  cancer  termed  vUlous  or  duct 
cancer.  See  Cancer  of  the  Breast,  below. 
The  obstruction  of  the  duct  leading  to  the 
cavity  is  in  many  cases  not  complete,  and 
the  contents  can  be  made  to  flow  fi:om  the 
nipple  by  firm  pressm'e  on  the  cyst.  The 
causes  of  these  cysts  are  uncertain ;  they 
are  most  common  in  women  under  forty, 
and  are  often  attributed  to  a  blow. 

2.  Serous  Cysts. — These  are  supposed 
to  be  foi-med,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  body, 
by  dilatation  of  the  lymph-spaces  of  the 
connective  tissue.  The  walls  are  composed 
of  fibrous  tissue,  Hned  internally  by  an  im- 
perfect layer  of  flattened  endotheHal  cells. 
Their  contents  are  usually  clear  serous  fluid 
rich  in  albumen,  but  they  may  be  altered 
by  an  admixture  of  blood.  Serous  cysts 
are  usually  single  and  often  multilocular, 
but  may  be  multiple.  They  may  reach  a 
considerable  size,  containing  some  ounces 
of  fluid.  Nothing  is  definitely  known  as  to 
their  cause. 

3.  Hydatid  Cysts  of  the  Breast  are 
very  rare  in  this  country.  "When  they  occur 
they  present  no  special  peculiarities.  See 
Hydatids. 

Symptoms  of  Cysts  of  the  Breast. — A 
cyst  of  the  breast  forms  a  slowly-growing, 
rotmded,  tense,  or  elastic  tumour,  sometimes 
smooth,  often  lobulated,  on  the  surface. 
Its  outline  is  in  some  cases  tolerably  clearly 
defined;  in  others  it  is  obscured  by  indurated 
glandular  tissue  around  it.  It  is  attached 
to  the  gland,  and  not  movable  indepen- 
dently of  the  mammary  tissue.  It  is  free 
from  pain  and  tenderness. 

Treatment. — Glandular  or  serous  cysts, 
if  single,  may  be  cured  by  making  an  open- 
ing large  enough  to  admit  a  small  sponge 
moistened  with  chloride  of  zinc  (gr.  40  to 
f  With  this  the  inside  maybe  thoroughly 
scrubbed.  A  drainage-tube  is  then  to  be 
inserted,  and  an  antiseptic  dressing  of  some 
sort  appUed.  Under  this  treatment  the 
cavity  will  usually  close.  If  the  case  be 
one  of  a  glandular  cyst  with  intracystic 
growth,  or  if  there  be  much  induration  of 
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the  siuToimding  mammary  tissue,  the  whole 
of  the  affected  lobe  of  the  breast  should  be 
removed. 

Adenoma,  Adeno -fibroma,  Adeno-sar- 
coma,  and  Cysto-sarcoma. — These  tumoiu-s 
ai'e  so  closely  allied  pathologically  that 
they  may  be  considered  merely  modifica- 
tions of  a  single  foi-m  of  morbid  growth. 
They  are  all  composed  of  a  vascular  con- 
nective tissue,  modified  according  to  the 
form  assumed  by  the  growth,  surrounding 
spaces  lined  with  cubical  epithehum,  and 
containing  a  variable  quantity  of  clear  fluid. 
They  are  enclosed  in  a  capsule  of  fibrous 
tissue,  and  do  not  infiltrate  the  surrounding 
parts.  By  most  German  pathologists  the 
connective  tissue  is  regarded  as  the  essential 
feature  of  the  gi'ovrth,  and  the  spaces  as 
more  or  less  accidental  remains  of  ducts 
or  acini,  and  the  term  adenoma  has  con- 
sequently not  been  apphed  to  them  by 
those  who  hold  this  view.  EngUsh  patho- 
logists and  clinical  surgeons  have,  however, 
regarded  the  epithehum-lined  spaces  as  of 
equal  importance  with  the  surrounding  con- 
nective tissue,  and  have  consequently  classed 
these  growths  with  adenomata. 

The  following  are  the  modifications 
met  with : — (a)  A  dense,  well-developed, 
fibrous  stroma  surroimding  large  spaces, 
containing  little  fluid,  and  consequently 
flattened  or  sht-like.  This  forms  the 
common  adenoma,  or  chronic  mammary 
imnour. 

(b)  A  less  perfectly  developed  fibrous 
stroma,  composed  of  fibrous  tissue  abun- 
dantly infiltrated  with  small  roimd  cells,  or 
a  small  amount  of  fibrous  tissue  mixed  with 
oat-shaped  cells,  or  of  spindle-shaped  cells 
with  scarcely  any  fibrous  tissue  between 
them,  surrounding  spaces  containing  more 
fluid,  and  consequently  rounded  or  oval. 
This  forms  the  adeno-sarcoma. 

(c)  Sometimes  the  half-developed  con- 
nective tissue  contains  numerous  stellate 
cells,  and  some  mucous  intercellular  sub- 
stance. This  forms  the  myxosarcoma  or 
adcno-myxo-sa/rcoma, 

(d)  A  tolerably  weU-developed  fibrous 
stroma,  sm-rounding  large  spaces  fiUed  with 
fluid,  and  forming  intracystic  growths  pro- 
jecting into  the  cavities,  sometimes  nearly 
filling  them.  This  is  the  cysto-sarcoma  or 
proliferous  cyst  of  the  ma/mma. 

For  clinical  purposes  these  tumom-s 
may  be  divided  into  three  gfoups : — The 
adeno-fibroma  or  simple  adenoma,  the 
adeno-sarcoma,  and  the  cysto-sarcoma. 

Adeno-fibroma.  —  Causes.  —  These  tu- 
mours are  sometimes  attributed  to  a  blow, 
but  we  have  no  real  knowledge  of  their 


mode  of  origin.  They  occur  most  frequently 
in  young  women  under  thirty. 

Symjptoma. — The  tumour  is  small  when 
fii'st  observed,  and  situated  near  the  circum- 
ference of  the  gland,  usually  at  the  upper 
or  outer  part.  It  is  hard,  clearly  defiied, 
freely  movable  in  the  mamma,  and  has  no 
adhesions  to  the  skin,  the  deej)  parts,  or  the 
gland.  The  smrface  is  smooth  or  smoothly 
lobulated.  It  may  be  painless  and  free 
from  tenderness,  but  in  hysterical  women 
it  is  often  the  seat  of  intense  pain,  so  much 
so  that  the  term  '  painful  mammary  tu- 
mour' has  sometimes  been  apphed  to  it. 
Its  growth  is  slow  and  it  may  often  re- 
main stationary  for  years ;  but  in  other 
cases  it  steadily  increases,  and  may  attain 
the  size  of  a  smaU  orange  without  materi- 
ally altering  in  its  other  features. 

Pathological  Anatomy, — The  tumom* 
on  section  is  of  a  bluish  or  greyish  white 
colour,  becoming  pink  on  exposure  to  the 
air  ;  the  flattened  spaces  give  it  a  pecuhar 
foliated  structure  somewhat  resembling  the 
section  of  a  cabbage,  which  becomes  more 
apparent  after  the  tumour  has  been  im- 
mersed in  spuit  for  a  short  time.  It  yields 
no  juice  on  scraping. 

Adeno-sarcoma.  —  An  adeno-sarcoma 
may  arise  as  such,  and  grow  rapidly  from 
the  first,  or  may  develop  by  the  rapid 
increase  of  a  tumour  which  has  presented 
for  many  years  the  appearances  of  a  simple 
adeno-fibroma.  It  is  met  with  most  com- 
monly in  women  between  thirty  and  forty. 
The  tumour  is  lobulated,  elastic,  painless,  and 
free  from  tenderness.  Its  outline  is  clearly 
defined,  and  it  is  separable  from  the  mam- 
mary tissue  till  it  attains  a  considerable 
size.  Finally,  from  the  tension  it  causes, 
the  surrounding  parts  become  irritated  and 
adherent  to  it.  The  mammary  gland  may 
sometimes  seem  to  be  involved  in  the 
growth,  when  it  is  reaUj'  atrophied  from 
pressm'e.  If  the  tumom*  be  allowed  to 
grow  unchecked,  the  skin  gives  way,  and  a 
ftmgating  vascular  gi'owth  protrudes,  death 
taking  place  from  loss  of  blood  and  exhaus- 
tion. The  lymphatic  glands  are  not  aflected, 
and  recxu-rence  in  internal  organs  is  very 
rare. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — The  timiom" 
on  section  is  usually  seen  to  be  perfectly 
free  fi'om  adhesion  to  suiTOundiug  parts. 
It  yields  in  many  cases  an  abundant  slimy 
juice,  but  on  scraping  no  milk  fluid  is 
obtained.  Hounded  cysts  of  considerable 
size  are  frequently  scattered  thi'ough  it. 

Cysto-sarcoma,  Proliferous  Cysts.  — 
These  tumours  closely  resemble  in  their 
history  and  mode  of  growth  the  adeno- 
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saa-coma  just  described,  but  as  a  rule  they 
develop  more  slowly.  They  occur  more 
commonly  after  thirty  than  before.  They 
form  elastic  lobulated  tiunom-s,  with  fluc- 
tuating points  scattered  through  them. 
They  may  reach  an  enormous  size  without 
forming  any  adhesions  to  the  deeper  parts. 
The  skin  covering  them  is  usually  traversed 
by  lai-ge  veins,  but  does  not  become  ad- 
herent or  ulcerate  till  a  late  period.  If  left 
to  gi'ow,  ulceration  at  last  takes  place  and 
a  fimgating  gi-owth  protrudes,  and  death 
occurs  from  exhaustion.  The  lymphatic 
glands  are  never  affected  and  internal  re- 
currences do  not  occur. 

Pathological  Anatomy.  —  A  section 
thi-ough  the  tumour  shows  it  to  contain  in- 
ninnerable  cysts,  varying  in  size  from  a  pin's 
head  to  an  orange.  The  fluid  contents  are 
usually  thick  and  viscid.  In  many  of  the 
cysts  are  inti'acystic  growths.  These  are 
usually  pedunculated,  springing  from  one 
side  of  the  cavity  and  projecting  into  it  hke 
the  head  of  a  cauliflower.  The  solid  sub- 
stance is  white  or  pink  in  colour,  and  usu- 
ally of  firm  consistence. 

Prognosis. — ^All  these  tumom-s  are  simple 
in  character,  and  do  not  return  if  removed 
completely. 

Treatment. — Small  adeno-fibromata  are 
said  to  have  been  absorbed  under  the  ap- 
phcation  of  iodine,  mercurial  ointment,  or 
pressiure.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  in 
every  case  in  which  this  has  been  supposed 
to  occur,  the  timiour  was  in  reality  merely 
an  indm-ated  lobule  of  the  gland,  residting 
from  chronic  inflammation.  The  only 
efl&cient  treatment  is  removal  of  the  tu- 
mour. Even  when  an  adeno -fibroma  is 
stationary,  it  is  wiser  to  excise  it,  as  it  is 
impossible  to  say  when  it  may  not  assume 
rapid  growth  and  endanger  life.  In  the 
larger  tumours  the  absence  of  adhesion  to 
the  skin  and  deep  parts  renders  the  re- 
moval easy,  even  when  the  growth  may 
have  attained  the  size  of  a  cocoa-nut.  The 
breast  should  not  be  taken  away  if  it  can  be 
avoided,  but  when  the  timiour  is  of  great 
size  the  gland  is  so  spread  out  over  it 
and  a-trophied  that  it  is  often  impossible  to 
save  it. 

The  reinoval  of  the  smaller  growths  is 
done  by  a  single  incision  radiating  from  the 
nipple.  As  soon  as  the  capsule  is  opened, 
the  shining  surface  of  the  growth  comes 
into  view  and  the  tumour  may  then  often 
be  shelled  out  by  the  fingers  with  the 
greatest  ease.  A  smaU  pedicle  is  some- 
times foimd  containing  the  vessels.  The 
operation  should  be  performed  with  anti- 
septic precautions,  and  drainage  must  be 


very  carefully  attended  to,  lost  pus  form  and 
burrow  deeply  beneath  the  mamma.  The 
safe  closure  of  the  cavity  is  much  facilitated 
by  combining  elastic  pressure  mth  drainage, 
and  for  this  purpose  an  absorbent  wool 
dressing  wiU  be  found  of  great  use. 

When  the  breast  cannot  be  saved,  the 
operation  is  similar  to  that  for  removal  of 
the  mamma  for  cancer,  but  there  is  no 
necessity  to  remove  any  skin  save  that 
which  is  actually  adherent  to  the  growth. 

Fibroma  of  the  Breast. — Pure  fibroma 
of  the  breast  is  very  rare.  It  can  only  be 
distinguished  firom  the  adeno -fibroma  by 
microscopic  examination  after  removal. 

Lipoma. — Fatty  tumours  occur  in  the 
inunediate  neighbourhood  of  the  mamma, 
and  may  simulate  disease  of  the  breast. 
Their  real  seat  of  origin  is  the  subcutaneous 
tissue  over  the  gland. 

Sa/rcoviata  of  the  Breast.  —  Various 
forms  of  sarcoma  are  met  with  in  the 
breast,  or  its  immediate  neighbom-hood. 
They  differ  from  the  adeno-sarcomata  just 
described  in  the  total  absence  of  any  glan- 
dular element.  Should  cysts  be  present  they 
are  due  to  haemorrhage  or  softening  of  the 
growth,  and  not  to  the  presence  of  epitheUum- 
lined  spaces.  The  most  common  form  of 
sarcoma  met  with  is  the  spindle-ceUed  va- 
riety, but  myxo-sarcoma  is  not  uncommon, 
and  round-ceUed  and  giant-ceUed  sarcomata 
have  been  occasionally  observed. 

Causes. — Nothing  is  known  as  to  the 
causes  of  these  growths.  They  are  most 
common  in  women  above  thirty. 

Symptoms. — In  many  cases  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  distinguish  between  a  soft 
adeno-sarcoma  and  a  sarcoma,  before  the 
growth  is  removed  and  submitted  to  micro- 
scopic examination.  In  other  cases  the  less 
defined  outline,  the  rapid  growth,  the  uni- 
form semi-elastic  or  almost  fluctuating  feel, 
and  the  absence  of  lobulation  may  lead 
to  a  strong  suspicion  that  the  tumour  is  a 
sarcoma.  The  lymphatic  glands  are  not 
affected.  If  not  arrested  by  treatment 
these  tumours  sooner  or  later  implicate 
the  skin,  ulceration  takes  place,  a  fungating 
growth  protrudes,  and  death  follows  from 
exhaustion. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — The  tumour  is 
soft  and  pink,  and  yields  a  bloody  or  viscid 
fluid  with  shreds  of  the  tumour  on  scraping. 
The  outline  of  the  tumour  will  usually  be 
found  less  clearly  defined  than  that  of  an 
adeno-sarcoma,  though  there  is  often  a 
fibrous  capsule  round  the  growth,  yet  the 
tumour  cannot  be  shelled  out  of  it  or  dis- 
sected firom  the  surrounding  parts  without 
considerable  trouble. 
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Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  a  pure 
sarcoma  of  the  hreast  is  always  much  more 
grave  than  that  of  an  adeno-sarcoma.  It 
is  in  this  region  that  the  curious  tendency, 
shown  especially  by  spindle-celled  sarcoma, 
to  return  locally  after  removal  without 
affecting  internal  organs  or  lymphatic 
glands,  has  been  most  frequently  met  with. 
In  some  fortimate  cases  the  repeated  re- 
moval of  the  local  recurrences  has  at  last 
cm-ed  the  patient,  but  more  commonly  the 
disease  soon  gets  beyond  the  reach  of 
sm'gical  interference.  Eecurrence  in  in- 
ternal organs  is  also  met  with  in  some 
cases. 

Treatment. — The  complete  removal  of 
the  growth  is  the  only  treatment.  From 
the  impossibHity  of  accurately  distinguish- 
ing a  pvu:e  sarcoma  from  an  adeno-sarcoma, 
an  attempt  is  usually  made  in  these  cases 
to  dissect  out  the  growth.  If  it  be  found, 
on  removal,  to  present  the  appearances  of  a 
pure  sarcoma,  the  capsule  surrounding  it 
should  be  freely  dissected  away,  and  it 
would  doubtless  be  safer,  if  the  patient's 
consent  had  been  previously  obtained,  to 
remove  the  whole  gland.  Should  local  re- 
currences take  place,  they  may  be  removed 
as  long  as  there  is  any  possibility  of  doing 
so ;  and  even  after  no  further  complete 
operation  is  possible,  rehef  may  be  given 
by  scraping  away  the  fongating  mass  and 
freely  cauterising  its  base.  r 

Cancer  of  the  Breast.— All  forms 
of  carcinoma  are  met  with  in  the  female 
breast.  The  typical  variety,  forming  at 
least  99  per  cent,  of  aU  cases,  is  glan- 
dular cancer,  usually  occurring  as  scfrrhus, 
rarely  as  encephaloid,  and  still  more  rarely 
as  coUoid.  Cokminar  epithelioma  has  been 
observed,  spriaging  -fr-om  the  ducts,  and 
squamous  epithelioma  is  occasionally  met 
with  at  the  nipple,  belonging  rather  to  the 
skin  than  to  the  mammary  gland. 

Hered/ita/ry  tendency. —  According  to 
Gross  an  hereditary  tendency  to  the  disease 
existed  in  one  case  in  9-72.  But  Sir  Jarnes 
Paget,  fr-om  the  experience  of  privatepractice, 
puts  the  proportion  as  high  as  1  in  4. 

Age. — Cancer  of  the  breast  is  never  met 
with  before  puberty.  In  642  cases  collected 
and  analysed  by  Gross,  18  a^jpeared  be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age,  128 
between  thfrty  and  forty,  245  between  forty 
and  fifty,  165  between  fifty  and  sixty,  78 
between  sixty  and  seventy,  and  8  between 
seventy  and  eighty.  Thus  by  far  the  greater 
number  occm-  at  that  period  of  hfe  at  which 
the  reproductive  function  is  ceasing,  only 
22'74  per  cent,  arising  during  the  period  of  j 
greatest  activity.  The  diminution  after  fifty  | 


is  not  merely  due  to  the  fact  that  in  each 
successive  decade  fewer  women  are  alive. 
The  proportion  of  women  Uving  between 
forty  and  fifty  to  those  between  sixty  and 
seventy  is  about  25  to  16,  whereas  the  pro- 
portion of  cases  of  cancer  arising  in  these 
decades  may  be  roughly  given  as  25  to  8. 
The  youngest  authentic  case  of  cancer  of  the 
breast  is  that  recorded  by  Henry,  of  Breslau, 
occurring  in  a  woman  aged  twenty-one. 

The  cessation  of  menstruation  seems  to 
exert  no  marked  influence.  About  61  per 
cent,  of  aU  cases  occur  before  the  meno- 
pause. In  only  6*41  per  cent,  of  cases  was 
the  menstrual  function  irregular. 

Social  Condition. — It  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  the  disease  is  relatively  more  fre- 
quent in  married  or  single  women.  Ac- 
cording to  Gross  in  88-82  per  cent,  the 
patients  were,  or  had  been,  married,  and  in 
83-91  per  cent,  they  had  borne  children,  and 
73-74  per  cent,  of  these  had  suckled  then- 
infants.  The  disease  arose  dm-ing  pregnancy 
or  lactation  in  about  5  per  cent. 

The  previous  general  health  apparently 
exerts  no  influence.  The  great  majority  of 
patients  enjoy  excellent  health  at  the  time 
of  the  appearance  of  the  disease,  and  in 
most  cases  for  some  months  afterwards. 

Local  causes. — It  is  a  popular  notion 
that  cancer  very  commonly  arises  as  the 
result  of  a  blow.  According  to  Gross,  11*7 
per  cent,  of  the  .patients  attributed  the 
disease  to  an  injury ;  but  this  history  must 
always  be  regarded  with  some  suspicion,  as 
few  women  are  willing  to  acknowledge  that 
the  tumom-  arose  independently  of  an  ex- 
ternal cause.  In  eight  per  cent,  of  Gross's 
cases  the  disease  attacked  a  gland  which 
had  previously  been  the  seat  of  puerperal 
mastitis.  Sir  James  Paget  is  also  of  the 
opinion  that  chronic  indurations  not  in- 
frequently become  the  starting-point  of 
cancer  after  a  longer  or  shorter  period. 
Psoriasis,  or  eczema  of  the  nipple  (see 
Nipple,  Diseases  of  the),  is  a  precursor  ol 
cancer  in  not  more  than  one  per  cent,  of  the 
cases. 

Varieties  of  Cancer  of  the  Breast. — 
For  the  pm-poses  of  clinical  description, 
cancer  of  the  breast  may  be  thus  di\'ided : — 
A.  Sch-rhous  or  hard  cancer,  a.  Nodular  or 
circmnscribed  scirrhus ;  h.  infiltrating  or 
diffused  scirrhus ;  c,  atrophying  or  atrophic 
scirrhus  ;  d,  cancer  '  en  cuirasse.'  B.  En- 
cephaloid, or  soft  cancer.  0.  CoUoid  cancer. 
D.  Cystic  cancer.  E.  Duct  or  villous 
cancer.  Of  these  forms,  scirrhous,  ence- 
phaloid, and  colloid  cancer  are  varieties  of 
glandular  carcinoma ;  that  is  to  say,  they 
are  composed  of  cells  of  the  type  of  glan 
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diilar  or  spheroidal  epithelium,  filling  the 
spaces  of  an  alveolai-  fibrous  stroma.  In 
scu-rhus  the  stroma  is  abundant,  and  con- 
sequently the  tumour  is  dense  and  hard ; 
in  encephaloid  the  proportion  of  cells  to 
stroma  is  such  that  the  mass  is  compara- 
tively soft ;  while  in  colloid  the  structm-e 
is  modified  by  the  colloid  degeneration  of 
the  cells.  Intermediate  forms  between 
scuThus  and  encephaloid  are  not  uncom- 
monly met  with,  and,  in  cases  of  coUoid 
cancer,  parts  of  the  tumom:  usually  have 
escaped  degeneration  and  present  the  ap- 
pearance of  ordinary  cancer.  Cystic  cancer 
is  veiy  rare ;  it  arises  apparently  firom  the 
softening  and  disintegration  of  the  central 
parts  of  a  soft  cancer.  Villous  or  duct 
cancer  arises  from  the  galactopherous  ducts, 
and  is  chai'acterised  by  the  presence  of 
columnar  epithelium.  It  differs  so  much 
fi-om  the  other  forms  as  to  require  a  sepa- 
rate description.  It  is  difficult  to  state 
with  accuracy  the  relative  frequency  of  the 
various  forms.  Colloid,  cystic,  and  villous 
cancer  together  would  probably  not  form 
1  per  cent,  of  all  cases.  Of  the  remainder, 
about  85  per  cent,  would  be  ordinary  scir- 
rhus ;  5  per  cent,  encephaloid ;  and  the 
remainder  atrophying  scirrhus,  cancer  en 
cuirasse,  &c. 

Scirrhus. — Symptoms. — The  nodular 
or  circvmscribed  variety  forms  the  type  of 
cancer  of  the  breast.  The  course  of  an 
ordinary  cancer  of  the  breast,  unrelieved  by 
treatment,  may  be  divided  into  three  stages. 
First,  when  the  disease  is  Limited  to  the 
gland;  secondly,  the  stage  of  implication 
of  the  skin  and  the  axillary  lymphatic 
glands ;  and  thu-dly,  the  stage  of  ulceration 
and  general  infection. 

First  stage. — During  the  first  stage  the 
symptoms  are  entirely  local.  The  patient 
may  possibly  lose  flesh  towards  the  end, 
but  there  is  no  constitutional  condition  cha- 
racteristic of  cancer.  The  chief  symptom 
is  the  appearance  of  a  hard  lump  in  the 
breast,  which  slowly  but  steadily  increases 
in  size.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  timiour 
is  discovered  accidentally,  as  while  washing, 
or  the  attention  may  be  directed  to  it  by 
a  blow.  Pain  is  not  a  marked  symptom 
during  the  early  periods  of  the  disease,  and 
may  be  entkely  wanting  tiU  the  second 
stage.  Inspection  of  the  breast  shows 
nothing  till  towards  the  end  of  the  first 
stage.  Slight  enlargement  may  then  be 
perceptible;  hut  as,  in  cancer,  the  new 
growth  replaces  the  original  structm-es, 
this  is  not  so  marked  as  ia  simple  tmnouTs 
of  the  same  size.  Eetraction  of  the  nipple 
is  a  common  symptom  towards  the  end 


of  the  first  stage.  The  period  at  which  it 
occm's  depends  considerably  upon  the  situa- 
tion of  the  tumour.  If  the  cancer  is  in  an 
outlying  lobule,  it  occurs  late  or  may  bo  ab- 
sent. If  the  disease  is  immediately  under 
the  nipple,  retraction  talcos  place  early.  By 
manipulation  a  hard  nodule  is  recognised  in 
the  gland,  most  commonly  situated  either 
in  the  upper  and  outer  segment  or  near  the 
nipple.  The  nodule  is  single  and  tolera])ly 
clearly  defined  in  outline,  but  a  cai'eful 
examination  shows  that  it  forms  part  of  the 
gland  itself.  By  the  time  the  sm-geon  is 
called  to  see  the  case  the  tumour  is  seldom 
smaller  than  a  filbert.  It  cannot  be  slipped 
about  independently  of  the  gland,  and,  if  it 
be  pushed  away  by  the  fingers  of  one  hand- 
while  the  nipple  and  areola  are  steadied  by 
those  of  the  other,  the  distinct  connection 
of  the  tumour  with  the  nipple  by  means  of 
the  ducts  can  be  clearly  recognised.  The 
stirface  of  the  tumour  is  usually  coarsely 
nodulated  or  irregular.  Quite  early  in  the 
disease,  if  the  finger  and  thumb  be  placed 
about  two  inches  apart  so  as  to  include  the 
tumom'  between  them,  and  the  skin  be  then 
pinched  up,  a  tendency  to  dimpling  will  be 
noticed  over  the  nodule.  In  very  excep- 
tional cases  there  is  a  thin  serous  discharge 
from  the  nipple. 

A  combination  of  the  above  symptoms 
in  a  patient  above  thirty  years  of  age  justi- 
fies a  ftu'ther  examination  of  the  growth  by 
incision.  The  duration  of  the  first  stage  of 
cancer  of  the  breast,  according  to  Gross, 
averages  14"1  months. 

Second  stage. — As  the  tumour  increases 
in  size  it  gradually  invades  more  and  more 
of  the  gland,  but,  as  it  replaces  the  mam- 
mary tissue  and  contracts  in  its  central 
parts  while  growing  at  its  circumference, 
the  actual  increase  in  the  bulk  of  the 
mamma  is  rarely  very  great.  As  the  cancer 
approaches  the  surface,  the  skin  becomes 
increasingly  fixed  over  it,  and  finally  in- 
filtrated by  it.  When  this  has  taken  place 
the  affected  skin  becomes  smooth  and 
leathery  in  consistence.  It  usually  assumes 
a  dusky  red  or  brownish  colour.  If  exa- 
miaed  with  a  lens,  small  vessels  are  usually 
seen  ramifying  in  it.  The  area  of  skin  im- 
plicated varies  in  different  cases,  but  it  sel- 
dom reaches  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter 
before  ulceration  sets  in.  The  tumom-, 
although  increased  in  size,  retains  its  cha- 
racteristic hardness,  the  central  parts  being 
the  most  dense.  The  retraction  of  the  nipple 
becomes  more  marked.  Pain  is  now  almost 
a  constant  symptom,  scarcely  10  per  cent, 
escaping.  It  is  acute,  lancinating  or  bm-n- 
ing,  often  severe  at  night,  distm-bing  rest, 
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and  thus  causing  impairment  of  the  general 
health.  Sometimes  it  radiates  for  some 
distance  from  the  breast,  often  to  the  shoul- 
der. _  It  is  usually  increased  by  handling 
the  diseased  breast,  but  there  is  rarely  acute 
tenderness. 

Enlargement  of  the  axillary  glands  com- 
mences to  be  perceptible  on  an  average 
about  the  fifteenth  month.  The  frequency 
with  wlaich  recmrrence  in  the  glands  takes 
place  after  excision  of  the  breast  in  the  first 
stage  of  the  disease  is,,  however,  clear  proof 
that  the  actual  infection  takes  place  at  a 
much  earher  period,  and  that  the  absence 
of  enlargement  percej)tible  to  the  finger 
is  no  proof  that  the  glands  are  sound. 
The  glands  first  affected  are  iisuaUy  those  at 
the  lower  and  anterior  part  of  the  axilla. 
In  feeling  for  them  the  arm  must  not  be 
raised,  as,  by  so  doing,  the  axillary  fascia 
is  put  on  the  stretch,  and  thorough  exami- 
nation of  the  armpit  becomes  impossible. 
The  general  health  suffers  but  little  during 
this  stage  of  the  disease.  Loss  of  flesh  is 
almost  a  constant  symptom,  but  in  other 
respects  there  is  Httle  change. 

Third  stage. — The  average  period  at 
which  ulceration  sets  in  is  20'2  months. 
It  may  commence  in  two  ways.  In  the 
great  majority  of  cases  a  small  fissure 
fonns  in  the  affected  skin,  from  which  a 
sanious  discharge  escapes.  This  dries  and 
forms  a  scab.  After  a  time  the  scab  falls 
off,  and  leaves  an  ulcer  exposed.  The 
edges  of  the  ulcer  are  hard  and  raised,  the 
surface  is  pinkish  in  colour,  sometimes 
irregular,  but  more  often  smooth,  and  with- 
out granulations.  In  other  cases  it  may  be 
covered  with  a  yellowish  slough.  The  ulcer 
may  remain  superficial,  or  may  extend  into 
the  ttunour,  forming  a  deep,  foul  cavity. 
The  discharge  is  peculiarly  offensive,  the 
smell  being  that  always  met  with  whenever 
epithelial  structures  are  decomposing.  The 
pain  is  usually  constant  and  severe. 

In  exceptional  cases  the  ulceration  is 
preceded  by  softening  of  a  portion  of  the 
gi'owth  beneath  the  affected  skin;  this 
subsequently  gives  way,  and  a  deep  'cavity 
is  formed  from  the  beginning.  _  Hsemor- 
rhage  from  the  ulcerated  surface  is  not  un- 
conunon,and  is  occasionally  the  immediate 
cause  of  death.  By  the  time  ulceration 
sets  in,  or  soon  after,  the  tumoiu*  frequently 
becomes  adherent  to,  or  impUcates,  the 
pectoralis  major.  This  is  recognised  by  its 
becoming  fixed  when  the  muscle  is  thrown 
into  forced  contraction.  The  glandular  en- 
largement, which  commenced  during  the 
second  stage,  extends  during  the  third.  The 
enlarged  glands  are  more  clearly  felt,  and 


often  cause  fulness  beneath  the  clavicle. 
The  supraclavicular  glands,  and  even  those 
behind  the  stemo-mastoid,  may  become 
affected.  The  pressure  of  the  glands  on  the 
axillary  vein  at  this  time  often  causes  great 
swelling  of  the  arm,  and  severe  neuralgic 
pain  shooting  down  the  limb  may  arise 
from  pressure  on  the  cords  of  the  brachial 
j)lexus. 

Should  the  patient  not  perish  from 
the  effects  of  the  local  disease  and  that  of 
the  axillary  glands,  infection  of  distant 
organs  now  takes  place.  This  occurs  in 
about  half  of  those  who  are  allowed  to  die 
unreHeved  by  operation.  The  organ  most 
commonly  aifected  is  the  Uver.  The  en- 
largement of  the  Uver  may  be  ascertained 
by  percussion,  and  the  secondary  tumours 
felt  on  the  surface,  below  the  costal  margin. 
Jaundice,  more  or  less  marked,  is  a  com- 
mon symptom,  but  there  is  seldom  much 
pain.  The  limgs  are  affected  with  half  the 
frequency  of  the  liver.  The  plemra,  on  the 
side  corresponding  to  the  diseased  breast, 
is  implicated  more  frequently  than  the 
lung,  effusion  often  taking  place,  which 
is  occasionally  the  immediate  cause  of 
death.  Next  in  order  to  these  organs,  but 
far  behind  them,  come  the  bones.  .  Sponta- 
neous fracture  of  long  bones,  or  disease  of 
the  vertebrae,  with  the  rapid  occurrence  of 
angular  curvature,  are  the  most  common 
manifestations  of  secondary  grovrths  in  the 
bones.  Secondary  tumours  may  occur  in 
any  other  part  of  the  body,  but  are  rare 
except  in  the  situations  just  mentioned. 

During  the  whole  of  the  third  stage  the 
general  health  suffers  severely.  The  patient 
emaciates,  and  loses  strength  and  appetite, 
the  complexion  becomes  sallow,  and  the 
appearance — commonly  described  as  that  of 
the  cancerous  cachexia — becomes  marked. 

Death  takes  place  on  an  average  27*1 
months  from  the  first  appearance  of  the 
disease.  The  unmediate  causes  of  death 
may  be  exhaustion  from  pain  and  dis- 
charge, chronic  septicaBmia  from  absorption 
of  the  decomposing  discharge,  haemorrhage, 
or  secondary  visceral  disease. 

The  foregoing  may  be  taken  as  a  sum- 
mary of  the  typical  symptoms  of  cancer 
of  the  breast,  as  observed  in  an  ordinary 
cfrcumsciibed  scirrhus.  In  describmg  the 
course  of  the  other  varieties  of  the  disease, 
it  wiU  only  be  necessary  to  indicate  the 
points  in  which  they  deviate  from  the  type. 

(a)  Infiltrating  or  Diffused  Scirrlvus.^ 
Tliis  is  far  less  common  than  the  nodular 
form.  It  may  commence  as  several  small 
nodules,  which  coalesce  as  the  disease  ad- 
vances, thus  formmg  a  lai'ge,  hard,  ill-de- 
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fined  tumour  occupying  the  whole  mamma, 
this  diffused  form  of  the  disease  grows 
more  rapidly  than  the  chcmnscribed,  and 
causes  considerable  enlai-gement  of  the 
breast.  The  nipple  is  deeply  depressed,  as 
much  by  the  projection  of  the  growth  round 
it  as  by  retraction.  The  whole  mass  is  hard, 
scarcely  elastic,  and  lobulated  on  the  sm:- 
face.  The  skia  may  be  extensively  adherent 
from  an  early  period.  The  pain  is  variable, 
rarely  severe.  Glandular  affection  occurs 
early.  "When  ulceration  takes  place  it  ex- 
tends deeply  iuto  the  mass,  forming  a  foul 
cavity  of  great  size. 

(6)  Atrophic,  AtnropJvying,  Withering, 
or  Cicatricial  Scirrhus. — This  form  may 
occur  at  any  age,  but  is  more  common  in 
old  than  in  yoimg  women.  The  tumour  is 
of  slow  growth,  and  shows  in  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  the  tendfency  to  contrac- 
tion, which  is  to  a  less  extent  met  with  in 
all  forms  of  scirrhus.  The  affected  breast 
is  thus,  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  the  new 
growth,  actually  smaller  than  its  fellow. 
The  nipple  is  deeply  retracted,  and  when 
the  skin  is  impUcated,  the  affected  part 
may  be  drawn  together  like  the  scar  of  a 
burn.  There  is  usually  but  little  pain.  The 
ultimate  com'se  of  the  disease  is  the  same 
as  in  ordinary  scirrhus,  ending  in  implica- 
tion of  the  lymphatics  and  infection  of 
distant  parts  ;  but  the  average  dmation  of 
life  in  cases  not  operated  on  is  eighty-two 
months,  patients  having  been  known  to 
survive  fifteen,  or  even  twenty,  years. 

(c)  Cancer  '  en  cuirasse.' — Ttiis  is  a  rare 
form  of  the  disease.  It  commences  in  the 
mammary  gland,  usually  as  the  ordinary 
nodular  form,  but  more  rarely  as  the  atro- 
phying. The  peculiarity  consists  in  the 
rapid  extension  in  the  skin  as  soon  as  the 
disease  reaches  the  sm-face.  This  may 
take  place  by  continuous  extension,  or  nu- 
merous small  flat  tubercles  may  appear 
dotted  round  the  central  point  at  which 
the  skin  is  inaphcated,  and  these  gradually 
increase  and  coalesce.  In  one  of  these 
ways  the  whole  skin  of  the  front  and  side 
of  the  chest  may  be  affected,  firom  the 
clavicle  to  the  level  of  the  imbilicus.  The 
skin  becomes  of  leathery  hardness  and 
toughness,  and  of  a  dusky,  brownish-red 
colour,  and  is  tightly  stretched  over  the 
parts  beneath.  Ulceration  may  occur  in 
several  points  at  the  same  time.  This  form 
of  cancer  is  accompanied  almost  invariably 
by  intense  burmng  pain,  and  is  usually 
speedily  fatal. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — A  typical  scir- 
rhus when  removed  is  characterised  by  the 
hardness  of  its  structure,  the  knife  even 


creaking  as  it  passes  through  it.  The  cut 
sm;face  immediately  becomes  concave,  in 
this  respect  differing  fi-om  all  other  tu- 
mom-s.  This  is  due  to  the  degeneration  of 
the  cells  and  consequent  shrinking  of  the 
central  parts,  while  the  contraction  is 
limited  by  the  density  of  the  surrounding 
parts  of  the  growth.  The  section  is  greyish- 
white  in  colour,  and  streaked  by  whitish 
or  yellowish-white  lines  and  dots,  thus 
presenting  the  appearance  of  a  section  of  an 
umipe  pear.  Its  circumference  is  seen  to 
be  implicating  the  smTounding  tissues,  por- 
tions of  imdestroyed  fat  being  frequently 
imbedded  in  the  fully-formed  cancer-tissue. 
On  scraping  or  squeezing,  it  yields  an 
abundant  milky  juice.  In  the  infiltrating 
form  the  structui'e  is  more  uniform,  often 
lobulated,  and  of  a  white  or  pinkish-white 
colour.  Its  surface  becomes  less  markedly 
concave  when  the  breast  is  cut  across,  and 
it  yields  a  more  abundant  milky  juice.  In 
the  atrophic  form  the  tumour  is  small, 
very  dense,  its  sm'face  becomes  very  mark- 
edly concave,  and  it  yields  but  little  juice 
on  scraping. 

The  microscopic  characters  are  fully  de- 
scribed imder  cancer.  See  Carcinoma.  It 
is  sufficient  to  say  here  that  the  cells  are 
arranged  most  commonly  in  lines  or  tubes 
in  the  denser  forms,  and  in  rounded  spaces 
in  the  less  dense  varieties,  especially  in  the 
infiltrating  scirrhus,  in  which  the  structure 
is  often  spoken  of  as  acinous.  In  the  central 
part  the  cells  are  found  to  be  undergoing 
fatty  degeneration,  and  it  is  to  this  change 
that  the  shrinking  is  chiefly  due. 

Prognosis  of  Scirrhous  Cancer. — The 
prognosis  of  scirrhous  cancer  is  hopelessly 
bad,  unless  the  patient  be  reheved  by  opera- 
tion. The  more  active  the  grovdih,  the 
more  rapidly  does  secondary  infection  take 
place ;  thus,  in  ordinary  nodular  scirrhus, 
the  average  duration  of  life  is  only  27'1 
months,  while,  in  the  shrinking  or  atrophic 
form  it  is  as  much  as  82  months.  Cancer 
'  en  cuirasse  '  is  always  very  rapidly  fatal. 
As  a  rule,  the  younger  the  subject  the  more 
active  is  the  growth,  and  the  shorter  the 
duration  of  life  ;  but  this  rule  is  not  with- 
out exceptions.  Pregnancy  always  adds 
greatly  to  the  gravity  of  the  case,  for,  as 
the  mamma  enlarges,  the  tumoiur  increases 
with  fearful  rapidity.  The  effect  of  opera- 
tion on  prognosis  will  be  discussed  later  on. 

Encephaloid  Canckr. — True  soft  cancer 
— that  is  to  say,  so  soft  as  to  justify  the  term 
braiolike — is  very  rare  in  the  breast,  as  else- 
where. The  so-caUed  soft  cancers  of  the 
breast  are  usually  firm  and  elastic,  lobulated, 
and  of  rapid  growth ;  and  every  intermediate 
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form  is  met  with  between  them  and  the 
less  dense  varieties  of  scirrhus.  Soft  cancer 
occurs  at  the  same  age,  and  under  the  same 
conditions,  as  scnrhus.  It  most  commonly 
infiltrates  the  whole  gland  rapidly,  but  occa- 
sionally remains  hmited  to  one  part.  The 
tmnour  reaches  a  considerable  size  in  a  few 
months,  causing,  from  an  early  period,  an 
evident  enlargement  of  the  gland.  Eetrac- 
tion  of  the  nipple  is  an  occasional  symptom, 
and  is  often  more  apparent  than  real,  being 
due  rather  to  the  projection  of  the  imph- 
cated  tissues  round  it.  Dilated  veins  are 
commonly  seen  over  the  distended  gland, 
and  there  may  be  some  abnormal  redness  of 
the  skin.  Manipulation  shows  the  mass  to 
be  tense  and  elastic  ;  not  unfrequently  there 
is  considerable  oedema  of  the  subcutaneous 
tissue.  In  exceptional  cases  the  central 
parts  of  the  tumour  may  be  broken  down 
by  haemorrhage,  and  there  may  thus  be  dis- 
tinct fluctuation.  The  progress  of  the  case 
is  the  same  as  that  of  scuTrhus,  but  greatly 
exaggerated  and  accelerated.  The  glands 
are  early  affected,  the  skin  becomes  im- 
plicated, ulceration  takes  place,  with  the 
formation  of  a  deep  foul  cavity,  from  which 
hsemorrbage  is  very  prone  to  occur.  The 
tumour  soon  forms  deep  attachments,  and 
secondary  growths  appear  in  the  viscera 
and  elsewhere.  The  general  health  suffers 
early  and  severely. 

Prognosis. — The  average  duration  of 
life  in  soft  cancer  of  the  breast  is  under  one 
year.  Even  after  removal  of  the  breast  it 
is  said  to  be  only  sixteen  and  a  half  months, 
death  being  due  either  to  local  recurrence 
or  secondary  growths  in  the  viscera  or 
elsewhere. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — The  tumour 
on  section  is  of  a  uniform  white  or  pinkish- 
white  colour,  sometimes  stained  in  parts 
brownish  or  reddish-brown  from  haamor- 
rhage.  The  growth  is  often  markedly 
lobulated ;  its  cut  surface  is  convex  or  flat. 
It  yields  a  very  abimdant  milky  juice  on 
scraping.  Microscopic  section  shows  the 
characteristic  alveolar  stroma  filled  vnih. 
cells  of  an  epithelial  type.  These  may  be 
of  great  size,  or  may  differ  but  little  from 
those  of  scirrhus,  the  essential  difference 
being  in  the  relative  proportion  of  stroma 
to  cells  rather  than  in  those  structures  them- 
selves. In  rare  cases  the  stroma  is  exces- 
sively vascular,  and  vascular  processes  pro- 
ject from  the  walls  of  the  alveoli  into  the 
spaces.  It  is  in  cases  of  this  kind  that  the 
structure  may  be  extensively  broken  down 
by  haemorrhage. 

Colloid  Cancer  in  the  breast  is  very 
rare.  It  is  merely  a  modification  of  scutIius, 


due  to  colloid  degeneration  of  the  epithehal 
cells  contained  in  the  alveoh.  In  its  early 
stages  it  differs  in  no  respect  from  ordinary 
schrhus,  but  the  degeneration  of  the  cells 
seems  to  retard  the  gi-owth  of  the  tumour. 
Gross  states  that  the  average  duration  of 
Ufe,  in  cases  not  o^jerated  on,  is  144  months. 
As  colloid  degeneration  tends  to  increase 
the  bulk  of  the  growth,  the  tumour  does 
not  show  the  tendency  to  retraction  which 
forms  the  marked  featm*e  of  ordinary 
schrhus.  The  nipple  is  not  drawn  in ;  the 
tumour,  as  it  grows,  assumes  considerable 
proportions,  and  when  it  imphcates  the 
skin  it  forms  a  projecting  nodule,  often  of 
considerable  size,  before  ulceration  takes 
place.  "When  ulceration  commences,  it 
proceeds  slowly,  the  sm-face  being  some- 
times covered  with  a  crust  or  scab  formed 
of  the  dried  colloid  matter.  Infection  of 
the  lymphatic  glands  and  internal  organs 
follows  in  due  course,  and  the  secondary 
tumours  may  have  the  structure  of  ordinary 
scirrhus  or  assume  the  form  of  coUoid 
cancer. 

Pathological  Anatomy. —  The  whole 
tumour  has  very  rarely  been  found  to  have 
imdergone  colloid  degeneration.  More 
commonly  the  peripheral  parts  present  the 
ordinary  appearance  of  scirrhus.  In  the 
degenerated  part  the  alveolar  spaces  are 
distended  with  colloid  matter,  so  as  to  be 
clearly  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  We  thus 
get  an  evident  alveolar  stroma,  filled  with  a 
transparent  gelatinous  material  of  a  dehcate 
or  yellowish-pink  colour.    See  Carcinoma. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  colloid 
cancer  is  ultimately  bad,  but  Ufe  is  pro- 
longed, in  cases  not  operated  on,  for  a 
longer  period  than  in  any  of  the  other 
forms  of  disease. 

Duct  Cancer  or  Villous  Cancer. — 
This  rare  form  of  cancer  of  the  breast  was 
first  accm-ately  described  by  Comil  and 
Eanvier.  It  resembles  ordinary  cancer  in 
infecting  neighbouring  parts,  lymphatic 
glands,  and  distant  organs.  To  the  naked 
eye  it  somewhat  resembles  soft  cancer,  and 
yields  an  abundant  milky  juice.  On  closer 
inspection,  small  cysts  ai-e  seen,  partly  fiUed 
by  dendritic  filaments  projecting  into  the 
cavity,  the  remaining  space  being  occupied 
by  a  milky  fluid.  Soinetunes  the  milky  fluid 
is  replaced  by  extravasated  blood.  Micro- 
scopic examination  shows  that  the  spaces 
ai'e  smTounded  by  a  fibrous  wall,  fi'om 
which  the  branching  papilloe  spring.  These 
are  very  vascular,  and  covered  with  epithe- 
lium arranged  in  several  layers.  It  is  either 
cylindrical  or  cubical,  with  a  tendency  to 
assume  the  cylindrical  form.   The  milky 
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juice  contains  the  degenerated  cells  which 
"have  been  cast  off.  From  the  resemblance 
of  the  epithehum  to  that  lining  the  miUi- 
ducts,  it  is  highly  probable  that  these  spaces 
arise  primarily  from  those  structtu-es,  and 
hence  the  name  'duct  cancer.'_  Billroth 
describes  a  growth  apparently  similar  un- 
der the  name  of  '  soft  cysto-adenoma.'  He 
says :  '  If  one  looked  at  the  specimen  with- 
out knowing  whence  it  came,  one  would 
think  it  might  be  from  a  polypus  of  the 
rectum  or  uterus.'  When  the  growth  is 
broken  down  by  hsemorrhage,  it  closely 
resembles  a  soft  sarcoma  in  appearance. 
The  clinical  features  of  the  disease  cannot 
yet  be  accurately  defined.  Some  of  the 
cases  recorded  have  been  taken  for  ordinary 
scirrhus,  and  some  for  sai'comata,  before  re- 
moval. The  disease  may  be  preceded  by  a 
bloody  discharge  from  the  nipple,  as  in  duct- 
cysts.  The  prognosis  is  uncertain.  Bill- 
roth's  case  occurred  in  a  woman  of  twenty- 
four,  and  did  not  recur  after  removal. 
Other  cases  have  run  a  malignant  course, 
Hke  that  of  ordinary  cancer. 

Treatment  of  Cancee  of  the  Breast. 
No  drug  has  as  yet  been  discovered  that 
exerts  the  slightest  influence  on  the  progress 
of  cancer  of  the  breast.  The  sole  treatment 
which  need  be  considered  is  the  removal  of 
the  timiour,  and  this  can  only  be  effected 
by  the  knife  or  by  caustics.  Pressure,  ap- 
plied by  means  of  various  ingenious  instru- 
ments, was  at  one  time  said  to  have  caused 
the  absorption  of  cancerous  growths,  but 
there  is  no  trustworthy  evidence  that  such 
a  result  has  ever  been  obtained.  Caustics 
have  been  extensively  used  by  quacks  and 
but  little  by  sturgeons.  They  are  uncertain 
in  their  effect,  it  being  impossible  to  be 
sure  that  the  whole  growth,  and  much  less 
the  whole  gland,  is  removed.  They  are, 
moreover,  extremely  painful,  and  are  quite 
inapplicable  to  cases  in  which  the  axillary 
glands  are  diseased.  The  removal  of  the 
disease  by  the  knife  is  almost  painless,  is 
more  speedy,  and  more  certain,  and  no 
surgeon  is  justified  in  recommending  the 
use  of  caustics  as  a  substitute  for  it.  It 
has  been  said  that  caustics  are  occasionally 
useful  when  the  patient  is  either  imfit  to 
bear  an  anaesthetic,  or  too  weak  to  stand  a 
cutting  operation.  Such  cases  are  equally 
unfit  for  caustics,  and  had  better  be  let 
alone.  The  operation  by  the  knife  is  there- 
fore the  only  treatment  we  need  consider. 

Excision  of  the  breast  may  be  under- 
taken in  all  cases  of  cancer,  while  the 
disease  is  apparently  limited  to  the  mamma, 
unless  contraindicated  by  diabetes,  Bright's 
disease,  extreme  old  age,  or  some  other  con- 


dition unfavom-able  to  any  surgical  opera- 
tion. Extreme  fatness,  although  not  alone 
a  barrier  to  the  operation,  is  an  unfavour- 
able condition,  and,  if  combined  with  old 
age,  is  sufficient  to  render  it  inadvisable. 

In  the  second  stage  of  the  disease,  when 
the  lymphatics  and  skin  are  affected,  the 
operation  may  stUl  be  undertaken,  if  the 
diseased  glands  be  Umited  to  the  axilla,  and 
if  the  general  health  be  good.  The  liver 
and  other  organs  should  always  be  care- 
faUy  examined  for  secondary  growths.  In 
the  third  stage  the  mere  fact  of  ulceration 
is  of  little  importance.  The  question  of 
operating  must  be  determined  by  the  general 
health,  by  the  extent  of  the  implication  of 
the  skin  and  lymphatic  glands,  and  by  the 
evidence  of  visceral  infection. 

The  operation  is  contraindicated  when 
both  breasts  are  affected,  when  the  glands 
above  the  clavicle  are  distinctly  enlarged, 
when  the  glandular  enlargement  has  caused 
oedema  of  the  arm,  when  the  deep  adhesions 
of  the  tumour  are  such  that  there  is  reason 
to  believe  the  chest-walls  are  implicated, 
and  when  the  so-called  cancerous  cachexia 
is  so  manifest  as  to  give  rise  to  a  suspicion 
of  visceral  implication. 

The  form  of  cancer  also  exerts  some 
influence  in  determining  the  proj)riety  of 
operating.  The  simple  nodular  scirrhus  is 
always  favourable  for  removal  in  its  early 
stages ;  infiltratiag  scirrhus  must  be  re- 
moved early,  if  at  all,  or  it  will  most  likely 
retm-n  locally ;  cancer  'ew  cuirasse '  is  never 
suited  for  operation.  Atrophying  scirrhus 
and  colloid  cancer,  being  of  slow  growth, 
are  favourable  cases  for  operation.  Encepha- 
loid  cancer,  unless  taken  very  early,  may 
as  well  be  let  alone,  as  local  recurrence  is 
very  prone  to  occm\ 

Should  an  operation  be  determined  on, 
it  is  a  universally  received  rule  that  the 
whole  gland,  including  the  nipple,  should 
be  removed.  It  is  an  equally  well-recog- 
nised rule  that,  if  the  skin  is  impHcated, 
the  incisions  must  be  carried  very  wide  of 
the  diseased  part,  and  that,  if  the  glands 
are  enlarged,  they  must  be  removed  at  the 
same  time  as  the  breast.  During  the  last 
few  years  many  surgeons,  amongst  whom 
may  be  mentioned  Kiister,  Banks,  and  Bill- 
roth, have  strongly  advocated  the  removal 
of  the  axillary  glands  in  every  case,  whether 
any  enlargement  can  be  felt  or  not.  The 
results  of  this  practice  have  been  such  that 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  will  before 
long  become  an  estabUshed  rule  of  sm-gery. 
Kiister  states  that  in  one  quarter  of  the 
cases  treated  in  this  way  the  patient  has  re- 
mained well  three  years  after  the  operation, 
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which  he  considers  a  sufficient  time  to 
justify  the  heUef  that  the  cure  was  per- 
manent. 

Before  commencing  the  operation  the 
skin  of  the  axilla  shoiUd  he  shaved.  The 
patient  must  be  placed  on  a  table  of  con- 
venient height,  and  the  arm  must  be  raised 
and  retained  in  that  position,  either  by  a 
bandage  or  by  the  hand  of  an  assistant. 

The  incisions  must  necessarily  be  varied 
according  to  the  situation  of  the  tumoiur 
and  the  degree  of  impUcation  of  the  skin. 
The  operation  is  most  commonly  done  by 
two  curved  incisions,  including  between 
them  the  whole  of  the  skin  covering  the 
tumoiu".  These  incisions  are  so  placed  that 
the  long  diameter  of  the  oval  piece  of  skin 
included  between  them  is  parallel  to  the 
fibres  of  the  pectoralis  major.  It  wiU  be 
found,  however,  that  better  drainage  is 
obtained  if  they  are  so  arranged  that  the 
long  diameter  is'  transverse,  the  angle  of 
union  of  the  two  incisions  being  on  the 
inner  side  near  the  sternum,  and  on  the 
outer  side  at  the  lower  part  of  the  anterior 
fold  of  the  axilla.  If  the  oblique  incision 
is  adopted,  the  lower  iiap  must  be  raised 
first,  so  that  blood  flowing  from  the  upper 
may  not  inconvenience  or  obscure  the  view 
of  the  surgeon.  In  raising  the  flaps  enough 
fat  mtist  be  taken  to  ensure  their  vitality, 
and  no  more.  It  is  advisable  to  remove  the 
greater  part  of  the  fat  about  the  gland  with 
the  breast.  The  dissection  must  be  con- 
tinued tni  the  border  of  the  gland  is  passed, 
and  then  carried  more  deeply  tiQ  the  fibres 
of  the  pectorahs  major  come  into  view.  The 
other  flap  is  then  raised  in  the  same  way. 
Finally  the  whole  breast  is  removed,  the 
knife  being  carried  along  the  fibres  of  the 
muscle  so  as  to  remove  the  fascia  covering 
it  with  the  breast.  The  whole  operation 
should  be  done  by  clean  dissection,  with  as 
little  tearing  as  possible.  Every  bleeding 
vessel  should  be  immediately  seized  when 
cut,by  forci-pressure  forceps,  so  as  to  diminish 
the  loss  of  blood.  The  mass  removed  must 
then  be  carefully  examined,  and,  if  any 
lobule  of  the  mamma  has  been  left  behind, 
it  must  be  dissected  out.  If  the  tumoiu*  is 
adherent  to  the  pectorahs  major,  it  is  better 
to  remove  the  muscular  tissue  freely,  either 
with  the  breast  or  afterwards. 

Should  it  be  intended  to  remove  the 
glands,  the  axillary  space  must  now  be 
freely  opened  up.  During  this  stage  of 
the  operation  the  arm  must  be  held  by 
an  assistant,  as  the  siurgeon  often  requires 
to  vary  its  position  as  the  dissection  is 
carried  on.  If  the  oblique  incision  has 
been  adopted  the  axilla  may  be  opened 


by  carrying  the  knife  upwards  from  the 
upper  angle  of  the  wound  to  the  arm.  If 
the  transverse  incision  has  been  chosen, 
a  cut  must  be  made  fi'om  near  its  outer 
end  upwards  to  the  arm,  along  the  anterior 
border  of  the  axilla.  The  glands  should 
then  be  removed,  with  the  fat  of  the  axilla, 
by  a  process  of  careful  dissection.  It  should 
be  commenced  at  the  anterior  border  and 
carried  upwards,  a  blunt  instrument  being 
used  as  the  axillary  vein  is  approached. 
Any  doubtful  bands  appealing  to  contain 
vessels  should  be  tied  with  catgut  ligatures 
before  being  divided.  In  this  way  the  axil- 
lary vein  is  reached  and  exposed,  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  contents  of  the  axilla  freed. 
The  dissection  can  then  be  caiTied  down- 
wards and  backwards,  care  being  taken  to 
avoid  the  subscapular  artery  and  vein,  if 
possible.  Unless  a  sharp  look-out  is  kept 
for  these  vessels,  they  may  be  cut  so  close 
to  the  main  trunks  that  a  ligatm-e  can 
scarcely  be  appUed,  and  it  might  thus  be- 
come necessary  to  hgature  the  axillary 
artery.  The  inter costo -humeral  nerve  is 
divided,  and  usually  the  external  mammary 
artery.  A  small  gland,  often  found  between 
the  edges  of  the  two  pectoral  muscles,  should 
be  sought  for  and  removed.  The  thorough 
cleaning  out  of  ihe  axilla  requires  care 
and  patience,  but  is  not  specially  dangerous. 
The  danger  of  entrance  of  air  in  an  acci- 
dental wound  of  the  axillary  vein,  or  of  a 
large  branch  entering  it,  must  not  be  for- 
gotten. See  Air  in  Veins.  The  plan 
sometimes  ado^Dted  of  opening  the  axillary 
fascia  and  hooldng  out  such  glands  as  may 
be  felt  with  the  finger,  is  far  less  efiicient 
than  that  just  described.  "When  it  is  adopted, 
more  glands  are  usually  left  behind  than 
are  removed. 

The  after-treatment  of  the  wotmd  pre- 
sents nothing  pecuUar.  Drainage  must  be 
carefully  provided  for  by  the  insertion  of 
tubes.  Button  sutures  must  be  used  to 
bring  the  edges  of  the  main  wound  together 
if  there  is  much  tension.  Antiseptic  treat- 
ment of  some  kind  should  be  adopted  when- 
ever possible.  The  spray  is  perhaps  the 
most  efficient  means  of  irrigation  during 
the  operation;  but,  if  the  sm'geon  prefers 
not  to  use  it,  the  wotmd  may  be  washed  out 
with  carbohc  acid  lotion  (1  in  40),  tr.  iodi  and 
water  (f  5ij'  to  Oj.),  bichloride  of  mercm-y 
(1  in  1,000),  or  chloride  of  zinc  (20  gr.  to  f  53.) 
before  the  stitches  are  inserted.  The  dress- 
ing should  also  be  antiseptic,  but  the  fonn 
adopted  must  vary  with  the  preference  of 
the  siu:geon.  Carbolic  gauze  is  well  adapted 
to  most  cases.  Very  good  results  are  also 
obtained  by  permanent  dressings  of  salicylic 
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wool  or  iodoform  wool.  See  Antiseptic 
Suegery;  Wounds. 

JResuUs. — The  mortality  from  the  opera- 
tion is  very  small.  When  death  does  oociir 
it  is  most  conamonly  from  pytemia,  septi- 
cjemia,  or  erysipelas.  There  are  no  dangers 
peculiar  to  the  operation. 

But  few  patients,  however,  are  cm'ed.  It 
is  generally  recognised  that  life  is  length- 
ened, and  that  in  many  cases  an  easier 
death  is  substituted  for  that  from  ulceration 
and  exhaustion.  The  statistics  at  present 
before  the  profession  show  that  life  is  pro- 
longedby  the  operation — in  sciiThus  by  about 
twelve  months,  and  in  encephaloid  by  about 
eight  months.  These  are,  however,  of  Kttle 
value.  In  order  to  draw  any  just  con- 
clusions, those  cases  which  are  operated  on 
merely  to  give  relief  should  be  excluded. 
A  separation  should  also  be  made  between 
those  in  which  the  axilla  is  cleared  out, 
and  those  in  which  the  breast  only  is  re- 
moved. There  is  no  doubt  that  the  more 
extensive  operations  performed  at  the  pre- 
sent time  give  much  better  results,  but 
the  mmibers  recorded  are  not  at  present 
sufficient  to  draw  any  accurate  conclusions 
fi'om  them. 

When  recurrence  takes  place,  it  may  be 
in  the  scar,  in  the  glands,  or  in  distant 
parts.  If  the  axillary  glands  have  not  been 
removed  before,  they  may  be  taken  away 
when  the  recm'rence  appears.  If  they  have 
been  removed  and  the  recurrence  is  above 
the  clavicle  nothing  can  be  done.  EecTir- 
rences  in  the  scar  are  best  avoided  by  the 
freest  possible  removal  of  skin  at  the  opera- 
tion. Should  they  occur,  great  relief  is 
often  given  by  their  removal,  but  any  per- 
manent cure  is  out  of  the  question. 

The  treatment  of  cancer  not  operated 
on  is  very  unsatisfactory.  Antiseptics 
should  be  applied  as  soon  as  ulceration  sets 
in,  to  correct  the  offensive  odour.  Among 
the  best  of  these  is  an  ointment  composed 
of  eucalyptus  oil,  v\xx.,  iodoform  gr.  v.,  and 
vaseline  gj.  Carbolic  acid  is  often  too 
irritating;  boracic-acid  Unt,  terebene  and 
oil,  and  washing  with  Condy's  fluid  are 
often  useful.  Conium  poultices  have  been 
said  to  reHeve  the  pain.  Possibly  cocaine 
might  be  of  service.  Sooner  or  later  it  is 
usually  necessary  to  fall  back  on  opium, 
given  mtemaUy.  It  is  most  efficiently 
administered  as  hypodermic  injections  of 
morphia. 

Diseases  op  the  Male  Breast.— The 
male  breast  is  but  little  subject  to  dis- 
ease. Mastitis  neonatorum  (see  Mastitis)  is 
equally  common  in  the  two  sexes,  and  at 
puberty  some  swelling  of  the  rudimentary 


gland  is  not  tmcommon.  In  adult  life  the 
breast  is  occasionally  chronically  inflamed, 
enlarged,  and  indurated.  This  is  best 
treated  by  the  application  of  belladonna. 
If  this  fails,  tinctmre  of  iodine  may  be  tried, 
and,  as  a  last  resource,  if  the  tenderness  and 
inconvenience  are  considerable,  the  whole 
gland  may  be  excised. 

Cancer  of  the  Male  Breast  is  occasion- 
ally met  with.  It  appears  almost  invariably 
as  scirrhus,  and  runs  the  same  course  and 
requires  the  same  treatment  as  in  the  fe- 
male. Marcus  Beck. 

BREAST,  Tumours  of  the,  Diagnosis 
of.  —  In  examining  the  breast  for  any 
disease  the  whole  gland  must  be  fully  ex- 
posed. Neglect  of  this  precaution  is  a  com- 
mon cause  of  errors  of  diagnosis.  The  pa- 
tient should  be  in  the  recumbent  position, 
so  that  the  breast  may  be  well  supported  by 
the  ribs ;  in  the  erect  position  elasticity 
or  fluctuation  are  readily  overlooked.  The 
diagnostic  signs  of  the  various  growths 
differ  so  much  in  the  early  and  late  stages, 
that  it  is  convenient  to  divide  the  tumours 
into  (A)  large,  or  those  exceeding  a  large 
orange  in  size  ;  (B)  medium-sized  or  those 
between  an  orange  and  a  walnut ;  and  (0) 
small.  Of  cotu'se  all  tumom-s  are  originally 
small,  and  in  this  stage  diagnosis  is  most 
difficult ;  but  many  never  reach  any  great 
size,  and  others  cause  so  little  inconvenience 
that  the  patient  allows  them  to  attain  a 
considerable  bulk  before  consulting  the 
surgeon.  Unfortunately  also,  many  are  still 
allowed  to  increase  to  the  medium  or  even 
large  size  by  the  pernicious  practice  of 
waiting  till  the  nature  of  the  growth  be- 
comes evident.  If  the  surgeon  is  in  any 
doubt,  it  is  his  duty  to  advise  the  patient 
to  have  the  tumour  examined  by  incision. 
When  the  nature  of  a  malignant  tumour 
becomes  so  clear  that  a  mistake  is  impos- 
sible, it  is  usually  too  late  to  operate  with 
any  hope  of  permanent  cure. 

(A).  Large  Tumours  of  the  Breast, 

1.  The  tumov/r  arises  in  connection  with 
lactation. — Galactocele.  Milk  can  be  with- 
drawn by  the  aspirator.   See  Galactocele. 

2.  The  tumour  does  not  a/rise  as  a  con- 
sequence of  lactation. 

{a)  It  is  of  more  than  twelve  months' 
growth,  and  the  axillary  glands  are  not 
enla/rgcd. — (a)  Adeno-sarcoma,  and  (/3)  cysto- 
earcoma. 

a.  Adeno-sarcoma — Does  not  implicate 
the  mammary  tissue;  is  smooth,  elastic, 
lobulated,  clearly  defined  in  outline;  not 
adherent  to  the  skin,  imless  of  great  size  ; 
may  fluctuate  in  parts  and  is  painless.  The 
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nipple  is  spread  out,  but  not  retracted  or 
biu'ied.  It  often  arises  by  a  sudden  in- 
crease of  growth  in  a  very  chronic  tumour ; 
it  is  most  common  between  thirty  and  forty. 

^.  Gysto-sa/rcoma.  —  Closely  resembles 
the  adeno-sarcoma,  but  is  more  lobidated, 
and  the  fluctuating  cysts  are  more  distinct 
and  nimierous.  It  is  of  slower  growth,  and 
occurs  most  commonly  between  thirty  and 
fifty. 

(6)  The  tumov/r  is  of  about  twelve 
months^  groivth,  cmd  the  glcmds  a/re  not 
enla/rged. — Sarcoma. 

Sarcoma. — Does  not  usually  infiltrate 
the  gland  ;  is  clearly  defined,  but  less  so  than 
adeno-sarcoma  or  cysto-sarcoma  ;  is  elastic 
or  semi-fluctuating,  smooth  or  coarsely  lobu- 
lated  on  the  surface.  It  is  of  rapid  growth 
and  painless.  The  nipple  is  not  retracted  or 
bm-ied.  The  skin  is  not  implicated  till 
late.  It  is  most  common  between  thirty 
and  forty. 

(c)  The  tumour  is  of  less  thorn  twelve 
months'  growth,  and  the  axillary  glands 
are  enlarged. — Encephaloid  cancer. 

Encephaloid  cancer  infiltrates  the  gland. 
It  has  an  iU-defined  outline ;  its  sm-face  is 
lobulated ;  its  consistence  varies  from  semi- 
cartUaginous,  elastic  hardness  to  almost 
fluctuating  softness ;  the  skin  covering  it  is 
early  fixed  to  it  and  often  oedematous,  some- 
times red ;  it  is  of  very  rapid  growth  and 
usually  painful ;  the  nipple  is  early  buried 
by  the  swelling  rather  than  retracted ;  the 
growth  is  adherent  to  the  deep  parts.  It  is 
most  common  between  forty  and  fifty,  but 
may  occur  at  any  age  after  thirty. 

Dilated  veins  over  the  surface  of  the 
breast  occur  in  all  large  tumours,  and  are 
of  no  diagnostic  value.  Ulceration  may 
occm-  in  aU,  but  it  takes  place  soonest  in 
encephaloid  cancer.  The  formation  of  a 
vascular,  prominent,  fungous  mass  is  evi- 
dence of  the  sarcomatous  nature  of  the 
growth.  Cancer  sloughs  rather  than  fun- 
gates,  forming  a  deep,  foul  excavation. 

(B).  Medium-sized  Tumours. 

1.  The  tumov/r  does  not  implicate  the 
inamma/ry  tissue,  and  cam  he  moved  with- 
out dragging  on  the  nipple. — (a)  Adeno- 
fibroma,  (6)  adeno-sarcoma,  (c)  cysto-sar- 
coma, {d)  fibroma,  (e)  sarcoma. 

{a)  Adeno-fihroma. — It  is  of  slow  growth, 
rounded  or  slightly  lobulated,  dense  and 
hard,  inelastic ;  may  be  painless,  but  is  often 
painful.    It  is  most  common  under  thirty. 

(6)  Adeno-sarcoma  closely  resembles 
an  adeno-fibroma,  but  is  of  more  rapid 
growth,  perhaps  following  a  long  period  of 
slow  growth  and  being  less  dense.  It  is 
jjjore  common  between  thirty  and  forty. 


(c)  Cysto-sarcoma  cannot  be  distin- 
guished from  an  adeno-sarcoma  at  this  stage, 
unless  the  cysts  cause  very  distinct  lobula- 
tion and  can  be  recognised  by  fluctuation. 

Fibroma. — A  pure  fibroma  cannot 
be  distinguished  from  an  adeno-fibroma. 

(e)  Sa/rcoma. — A  sarcoma  is  less  clearly 
defined  than  the  foregoing  tumours;  it  is 
softer,  sometimes  elastic  or  semi-fluctuating, 
seldom  lobulated,  painless,  and  of  rapid 
growth.  It  occurs  commonly  between  thirty 
and  forty. 

At  this  stage  none  of  the  foregoing 
tumours  form  deep  adhesions,  they  do  not 
cause  enlargement  of  the  glands,  and  pro- 
duce no  deformity  of  the  nipple.  They  are 
not  adherent  to  the  skin. 

2.  The  tumour  impilicates  the  mammary 
tissue,  so  that  the  rt/ipple  is  d/ragged  on  when 
the  groivth  is  moved  away  from  it,  and 
connection  by  means  of  the  d/acts  can  be 
felt. — (a)  Cysts;  (6)  Cancer. 

(a)  Cysts. — These  are  painless,  of  slow 
growth,  fluctuating  or  elastic,  or  sometimes 
so  tense  as  to  be  of  almost  stony  hardness. 
They  are  smooth  on  the  surface  or  coarsely 
lobulated.  The  skin  does  not  dimple  over 
them,  nor  is  there  oedema.  If  one  part  can 
be  felt  to  be  softer  or  more  elastic  than  the 
rest  it  is  the  centre.  They  are  most  com- 
mon between  thirty  and  forty. 

The  chief  kinds  of  cysts  are — a.  Gland- 
ular or  duct  cysts  are  often  multiple ;  their 
contents  can  sometimes '  be  emptied  from 
the  nipple  by  pressure,  or  there  may  be  a 
history  of  a  bloody  discharge  at  some  time. 

13.  Serous  cysts  cannot  be  emptied  by 
pressm'e,  and  are  usually  single. 

y.  Hydatid  cysts  cannot  be  recognised 
without  puncture. 

If  there  is  any  suspicion  that  the  tumour 
is  cystic  it  should  be  punctured  with  a  fine 
trocar.  If  the  contents  are  brown  and 
bloody,  it  is,  probably,  a  glandular  or  duct 
cyst;  if  clear  and  rich  in  albmnen,  it  is, 
probably,  a  serous  cyst ;  if  clear  and  nearly 
free  from  albumen,  a  hydatid  cyst.  The 
fluid  must  then  be  searched  for  booklets. 
Hydatid  cysts  are  very  rare. 

(6)  Cancer. —  Cancer,  in  this  stage,  is 
adherent  to  the  skin,  as  shown  by  dimpling 
when  the  integuments  are  pinched  up,  or 
may  be  actually  implicating  the  skin,  or 
even  ulcerating.  It  is  very  painful,  the  pain 
being  lancinating  and  bui'ning.  It  is  but 
slightly  tender.  It  is  of  rapid  gi'owth.  The 
nipple  is  very  frequently  retracted.  The 
tumour  may  be  fixed  to  the  deep  parts  and 
the  axillary  glands  are  enlarged. 

The  different  forms  of  cancer  are  thus 
disfcin^shed. 
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a.  ScirrJms  is  very  hai-d,  tho  centre  being 
the  hai-clest  part;  its  outline  is  tolerably 
clearly  defined,  but  not  sharply  circum- 
scribed;  its  siurface  is  usually  _  nodulated  ; 
it  very  rarely  forms  a  mediiim-sized  tvunour 
without  implicating  the  skin  and  glands. 
The  nipple  is  almost  invariably  deeply 
retracted,  especially  if  the  tumour  be  near 
the  centre  of  the  gland.  The  dm-ation  of 
the  groMiih  is  usually  about  a  year  before 
this  size  is  reached.    It  is  very  painful. 

/3.  Sofi  cancer  is  elastic,  very  ill- 
defined  ;  its  sm-face  is  smooth  or  lobulated ; 
it  is  often  less  painful  than  scirrhus;  the 
nipple  is  less  fi-equently  retracted.  It  may 
reach  a  medium  size  without  actually  im- 
pUcating  the  sliin,  but  there  is  dimpling 
over  it  if  the  integuments  are  pinched  up. 
The  axillary  glands  are  early  impUcated. 
It  rarely  lasts  six  months  without  reaching 
a  medium  size. 

y.  Colloid  cancer  is  almost  painless, 
and  of  much  slower  growth.  It  is  lobu- 
lated and  elastic,  the  outer  parts  being 
sometimes  harder  than  the  centre.  It 
causes  the'  same  dimpling  of  the  integu- 
ments when  pinched  up,  and,  when  impli- 
cating the  skin,  may  form  a  considerable 
projection  without  ulceratiag.  The  nipple 
is  rarely  retracted;  the  lymphatic  glands 
are  enlarged.  It  may  take  two  years  or 
more  to  reach  a  medium  size. 

In  medimn-sized  tumotu's,  if  there  is 
any  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  growth, 
an  incision  must  be  made  into  it,  but  this 
is  less  frequently  required  than  in  small 
growths. 

(C).  Small  Tumours. — In  addition  to  aU 
the  tumours  before  mentioned,  which  must 
at  some  time  be  small,  there  are  three 
which  never  pass  beyond  this,  the  small 
size :  chronic  indm-ation  fi'om  mastitis, 
chronic  encysted  abscess,  and  atrophic 
scirrhus.  The  diagnosis  of  the  small  tu- 
mours is  conducted  on  the  same  principles 
as  that  of  the  medium-sized. 

1.  The  tumour  does  not  implicate  the 
mammary  tissue.  Adeno-fibroma,  adeno- 
sarcoma,  cTjsto-sarcoma,  fibroma,  and  sar- 
coma.— These  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
each  other  in  this  stage,  unless  the  points 
aheady  mentioned  can  be  made  out. 

2.  The  tumour  implicates  the  mam- 
mary tissue,  {a)  Cyst.  (&)  Chronic  in- 
flammatory induration  of  a  lobule,  (c) 
Chronic  encysted  abscess,    {d)  Cancer. 

{a)  Cysts  present  the  same  features  as 
when  they  are  larger,  but  the  difficulty  in 
recognising  them  is  far  greater. 

(6)  Chronic  imdu/ration  of  a  lobule. — 
The  indurated   lobule   is   ill-defined,  of 
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leathery  hardness,  often  nodulated  from  the 
pressm-e  of  small  retention-cysts ;  the  integu- 
ments do  not  dimple  over  it  when  pinched 
up,  except  when  the  lobule  is  very  near  the 
sm-face,  in  a  thin  subject.  The  slcin  is  never 
imphcated,  nor  is  the  nipple  retracted.  The 
tumour  is  of  very  slow  growth  and  after  a 
time  becomes  stationary.  It  is  sometimes 
painful  and  often  tender,  especially  at  tho 
menstrual  period.  There  is  no  enlargement 
of  the  axillary  glands.  It  occurs  most 
commonly  in  women  who  have  borne 
children,  but  may  be  met  with  in  others. 
It  may  occur  at  any  age,  but  becomes  less 
common  after  forty-five.  Several  such 
lobules  may  be  found  in  the  same  breast, 
and  both  sides  may  be  affected. 

(c)  Chronic  Encysted  Abscess  closely 
resembles  the  indm'ated  lobule  just  de- 
scribed, but  it  arises  almost  invariably  after 
lactation  or  after  a  miscarriage,  and  there 
is  usually  some  slight  oedema  of  the  skin 
over  it.  Dimpling  of  the  integuments  on 
pinching  them  is  common.  The  indu- 
ration is  usually  leathery,  but  if  the  con- 
tents of  the  cavity  are  at  some  degree  of 
tension  it  may  be  of  stony  hardness. 

(fli)  Cancer,  when  very  small,  is  recog- 
nised by  the  very  early  dimpling  and  the 
stony  hardness.  It  may  occur  at  any  age 
over  thirty.  There  is  usually  no  actual 
implication  of  the  skin,  no  retraction  of  the 
nipple,  no  enlargement  of  the  glands,  no 
deep  fixity  of  the  tmnour,  and  most  fre- 
quently no  pain — in  fact,  few  of  the  signs 
which  are  certainly  diagnostic  of  cancer. 
Shoidd  any  of  them  be  present  with  a  small 
tumour  their  importance  is  gi'eatly  in- 
creased. 

The  early  stages  of  a  soft  cancer  or  a 
diffused  sciiThus  are  still  more  difficult  to 
recognise,  as  they  so  closely  resemble  in- 
flammatory indm'ation.  Primary  cancerous 
tumom's  are  almost  invariably  single.  Atro- 
phic scinrhtis  is  usually  easily  recognised 
by  the  slow  progress  of  the  disease,  the 
great  retraction  of  the  nipple,  the  scar-Hlie 
sln-inlcing  of  the  affected  skin,  and  the  stony 
hardness  of  the  gi'owth. 

The  diagnosis  of  small  tumours  is  thus 
very  uncertain,  and  yet  if  the  disease  is 
malignant  the  only  hope  of  cm-e  lies  in 
early  recognition  of  its  nature.  In  these 
cases,  therefore,  an  exploratory  incision 
should  always  be  made.  If  the  tumoiu'  is 
one  of  the  simple  growths,  its  smooth  sur- 
face will  be  seen  as  soon  as  the  capsule  is 
opened  and  the  mass  can  be  tinned  out 
without  difficulty.  If  it  is  a  sarcoma  its  soft 
structiTre  and  less  perfect  outline  will  bo 
recognised.    If  it  is  a  cyst  or  an  abscess  the 
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contents  escape  ;  and  if  it  is  an  indurated 
lobule,  its  leathery  toughness  and  perhaps 
the  small  retention-cysts  wiU  be  recognised. 
If  it  is  a  scm-hus,  the  creaking  of  the  knife 
as  it  enters  it,  and  the  sensation  like  cutting 
an  unripe  pear,  and  its  sharp  hard  edge, 
not  separable  from  the  surrounding  tissues, 
clearly  show  its  nature. 

If  the  case  is  a  very  doubtful  one  a 
freezing  microtome  and  a  microscope  shoiild 
be  at  hand,  and  a  section  should  be  mounted 
from  a  small  sUce  taken  from  the  growth.  In 
this  way  all  doubts  are  set  at  rest.  '  "Waiting 
tUl  symptoms  develop  '  in  the  case  of  cancer 
means  waiting  till  all  hope  of  cure  is  gone. 

The  difficulties  of  diagnosis  are  so  great 
that  it  is  a  good  rule,  even  if  the  cancerous 
nature  of  the  growth  seems  almost  certain, 
to  cut  into  it  before  removing  the  whole 
breast.  Many  accidents  might  have  been 
prevented  by  adopting  this  simple  pre- 
caution.   See  Breast,  Diseases  of  the. 

Marcus  Beck. 

BROAD  LIGAMENTS,  Diseases  of 
the. — The  broad  ligaments  may  be  the 
seat  of  inflammatory  deposits  (cellulitis),  of 
abscess,  of  hsematocele,  of  sohd  neoplasms, 
and  of  a  variety  of  cystic  tumours.  The  in- 
flammatory deposits,  abscesses,  and  hsema- 
toceles  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  special 
articles — Pelvic  Abscess;  Pelvic  Cellu- 
litis; Pelvic  Hematocele. 

The  Solid  Tumours  are  very  rare,  and 
are  so  closely  incorporated  mth  either  uterus 
or  ovary  that  they  are  usually  confounded 
with  growths  of  those  organs.  It  is,  how- 
ever, quite  certain  that  fibroma,  fibro-myoma, 
sarcoma,  myxoma,  and  lymphadenoid  tu- 
mours may  grow  in  the  broad  ligament, 
independently  of  both  uterus  and  ov^iry. 
The  myxomatous  and  lymphadenoid  growths 
may  attain  an  enormous  size  and  closely 
simulate  like  timaours  of  the  uterus.  Their 
causes,  symptoms,  diagnosis,  and  treatment 
cannot  be  at  present  separated  fi'om  those 
of  the  latter  growths,  except  that  it  may 
be  possible  to  enucleate  them  without  re- 
moving either  the  uterus  or  ovary. 

Cysts. — These  are  very  important,  not 
only  from  their  growth  frequently  demand- 
ing surgical  interference,  but  also  from  their 
great  pathological  interest. 

Causes. — These  are  as  obscm-e  as  are 
those  which  produce  ovarian  cysts.  The 
great  majority,  if  not  all,  probably  receive 
their  first  impetus  from  the  congestions  and 
inflammations  to  which  the  ligaments  ai-e 
exposed. 

Pathology. — There  are  several  varieties 
of  broad  ligament  cysts, 


1.  Cysts  a/rising  from  distension  of 
pre-existing  structures. — The  hydatid  of 
Morgagni,  found  as  a  small,  clear  cyst  de- 
pending from  one  of  the  fimbriaj  of  the 
Fallopian  tube,  arises  from  the  remains  of 
MiiUer's  duct.  A  similar  small  cyst,  which 
may  be  either  sessile  or  pediculate,  is  fre- 
quently found  at  the  outer  end  of  the  hori- 
zontal tubule  of  the  parovarium.  Small 
cysts  also  gi'ow  fi-equently  from  the  vertical 
tubules  of  the  parovarium,  and  these,  with 
the  sessile  variety  from  the  horizontal  tube, 
may  attain  considerable  size  and  require 
surgical  treatment. 

2.  Cysts  arising  in  the  cellular  tissue, 
possibly  due  to  hlocTcing  amd  distension  of 
lymphatics,  hut  not  arising  in  definite  pre- 
existing strioctiires. — These  are  the  simple 
serous  cysts  of  the  broad  ligament,  and  ai-e 
identical  with  the  sub -peritoneal  cysts  in 
other  situations,  often  siDoken  of  as  '  inflam- 
matory cysts  of  the  peritonemn.'  They  may 
be  unilocular,  multilocular,  or  multiple.  The 
unilocular  may  be  so  fi'om  its  earliest  gi-owth, 
or  may  become  so  fi'om  coalescence  of  mul- 
tUocular  or  multiple  cysts.  The  latter 
may  be  found  side  by  side,  but  quite  inde- 
pendent, so  that  each  is  really  a  unilocular 
cj'^st.  The  part  of  the  broad  ligament  be- 
tween the  ovary  and  uterus  is  liable  to 
a  general  cystic  degeneration,  appai-ently 
the  result  of  oedema ;  it  is  not  a  condition 
of  much  practical  importance,  except  in  so 
far  as  it  sometimes  interferes  with  the  ap- 
plication of  the  ligatures  in  the  removal  of 
ovarian  or  uterine  tumom-s. 

3.  Pajnlloma-bearing  cysts. — These  are 
of  great  importance,  because  the  possi- 
bihty  of  the  presence  of  such  growth  in 
any  broad  Ugament  cyst  governs  the  whole 
sm-gical  treatment  of  these  cysts.  Doran 
has  recently  thrown  much  Ught  upon  the 
origin  of  these  cysts,  and  has  shown  that 
they  commonly  arise  fi'om  the  vertical 
tubules  of  the  parovarium,  and  especially 
where  these  tubules  penetrate  deeply  into 
the  Viilum  of  the  ovarJ^  It  is  stfll,  however, 
an  undecided  question  whether  papilloma 
is  only  found  in  cysts  with  this  origin, 
or  whether  it  may  arise  from  the  lining 
membrane  of  any  cyst.  And  it  is  equally  mi- 
certain  why  one  kind  of  papilloma-bearuig 
cyst  produces  an  innocent  warty  growth, 
which,  though  it  may  spread  and  infect 
other  sm'faces,  often  dies  away  entirely  after 
a  successful  removal  of  its  parent  cj^st,  and 

1  another  form  is  distinctly  mahgnant.  The 
hard,  white,  warty  papilloma  is  commonly 
found  in  these  parovarian  and  hUum  cysts 
from  their  earliest  gi'owth;  but  the  more 
fleshy  pinli  papilloma  appears  in  flat  patches 
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on  the  lining  membrane  of  cysts  which  have 
been  allo-sved  to  remain  imdistm-bed  for  long 
periods,  or  have  been  repeatedly  tapped. 
Possibly  in  this  difference  as  to  the  time 
of  their  first  appearance  may  ultimately 
be  foimd  the  reason  of  their  clear  clinical 
divergence. 

The  cysts  which  arise  at  the  terminal 
ends  of  ducts,  and  the  simple  serous  cysts 
have  a  simple  lining  of  flat  endotheUum, 
and  then-  fluid  contents  vary  in  coloirr  from 
pale  straw  to  orange  and  dai'k  coffee  colour, 
the  latter  being  due  to  the  admixture  of 
blood.  The  ordinaiy  parovarian  cysts,  and 
those  which  contain  the  wai'ty  papilloma, 
have  a  clear  limpid  fluid  like  water. 

Diagnosis  and  Treatment. — An  imper- 
fect knowledge  of  these  broad  ligament 
cysts  has  led  to  two  considerable  eiTors  as 
to  then-  diagnosis  and  treatment.  The  first 
of  these  is  the  common  one  of  speaking  of 
the  whole  class  as  parovarian  cysts,  whereas 
the  simple  serous  cysts  are  commoner  than 
the  true  parovarian ;  the  second  is  the 
commonly  received  opinion  that  they  all 
may  be  cured  by  simple  tapping.  There  are 
probably  two  causes  for  this  second  error  : 
fii'st,  the  fact  that  any  of  these  cysts  may  fill 
very  slowly  after  tapping,  and,  in  the  long 
interval,  pass  altogether  out  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  sm-geon  who  performed  the  opera- 
tion ;  and,  secondly,  that  simple  serous  cysts 
are  occasionally  cm-ed  by  a  single  tapping. 

The  only  points  which  aid  the  diagnosis 
of  these  cysts  fi.-om  those  of  the  ovary  are 
their  slow  growth  and  occasional  flaccidity, 
or  this  latter  condition  alternating  with  a 
more  tense  one.  As  it  is  impossible  to  be 
absolutely  certain  whether  any  given  cyst  is 
a  simple  serous  one,  or  contaias  the  infect- 
ing papilloma,  they  should  never  be  tapped 
either  for  diagnostic  purposes  by  examination 
of  the  fluid,  or  with  a  view  to  possible  cm-e. 
They  are  generally  free  from  adhesions, 
and  can  be  removed  with  but  little  risk. 
Occasionally  a  broad  base  may  necessitate 
a  difficult  enucleation,  but  these  cases  also 
do  remarkably  well,  if  care  be  taken  to 
check  all  haemorrhage,  and  the  sides  of  the 
capsule  be  allowed  simply  to  fall  together 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pelvis— i.e.  if  the 
operation  be  thoroughly  aseptic ;  if  it  be 
not  so,  a  glass  drainage-tube  should  be  left 
m  the  capsule  for  the  fii-st  day  or  two,  as 
there  is  often  a  good  deal  of  serum  effused 
from  its  torn  cellular  tissue. 

It  is  sometimes  possible  to  remove  the 
cyst  and  leave  the  ovary  and  tube  ;  but  this 
18  rarely  advisable,  as  both  are  apt  to  be 
altered  by  the  stretchmg  during  the  growth 
of  the  cyst,  and  are  liable  to  become 


diseased.  The  preparation  of  the  patient, 
the  arrangements  for  the  operation,  the 
instruments  required,  and  the  treatment 
after  operation,  are  in  nowise  different  from 
those  for  Ovariotomy,  and  will  be  foimd 
described  in  detail  in  the  article  on  that 
operation.        J.  Knowsley  Thornton. 

BROMIDROSIS.— :  Osmidrosis ; 
stinking  sweat. — A  functional  distm*bance 
of  the  sweat-glands,  causing  the  sweat  to 
be  so  altered  in  character  as  to  give  rise  to 
an  abnormal  odom*.  It  is  sometimes  ac 
companied  by  hyperidrosis. 

Symptoms. — The  condition  may  involve 
the  whole  of  the  surface,  or  be  of  a  local 
character.  "When  universal,  the  individual 
emits  with  perspiration  an  odour  which 
may  be  like  that  of  a  goat,  or  like  that  of 
onions  or  assafoetida,  or  it  may  be  simply 
disgusting  and  indescribable.  Sometimes  a 
rather  pleasant  odour  is  noticed,  like  that  of 
violets. 

Bromidrosis  is  frequently  the  accom- 
paniment of  systemic  diseases — smallpox, 
typhus,  rheumatism,  pyaemia. 

The  local  varieties  of  bromidrosis  are 
met  with  chiefly  in  the  parts  which  sweat 
'  freely— the  axillse,  groins,  perineum,  geni- 
tals, soles  of  the  feet ;  here  it  is  probable  that 
decomposition  of  the  sweat  and  sebaceous 
secretion  is  mainly  instrumental  in  pro- 
ducing the  result.  The  confinement  of  the 
sweat  by  waterproof  clothing,  dress-pre- 
servers, &c.,  tends  to  make  matters  worse. 
Bromidrosis  of  the  feet  is  that  form  which 
most  often  calls  for  treatment.  When  as- 
sociated with  hyperidrosis,  the  treatment 
by  Hebra's  ung.  diachyU,  described  under 
Hyperidrosis,  may  be  adopted. 

A  mode  of  treatment  has  been  suggested 
by  Thin  which  seems  to  be  very  efficacious. 
It  consists  in  soaking  the  stockings  or 
socks  every  night  in  a  saturated  solution  of 
bbracic  acid.  Cork  soles  should  be  worn  in 
the  boots,  and  treated  in  a  similar  manner. 

A  solution  of  chloral  to  bathe  the  feet, 
10  to  40  grains  to  the  ounce,  is  also  recom- 
mended. Alfred  Sangster. 

BROMINE.    See  Caustics. 

BRONCHOCELE.  See  Thyroid 
Gland,  Diseases  of  the. 

BRONCHOTOMY.  ;See  Tracheotomy. 

BRUISES  or  CONTUSIONS.— These 
result  from  injury  to  the  tissues  caused 
by  blows  or  squeezes.  Structures  may  thus 
be  so  damaged  as  entirely  to  lose  their 
vitality,  so  that  sloughing  or  gangrene  re- 
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suits.  It  much  more  commonly  happens 
that  the  injmy  is  of  a  less  severe  natm-e, 
being  confined  to  the  rupture  of  some  small 
superficial  vessels,  leading  to  an  extravasa- 
tion of  blood.  The  shghter  cases  are  only 
here  considered,  the  severer  ones  being  found 
imder  the  heading  of  gangrene.  The  blood 
oozing  out  from  the  ruptured  vessels  finds 
its  way  into  the  interstices  of  the  connective 
tissue,  both  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous 
fascia.  In  addition  to  the  blood  there  is 
considerable  effusion  of  sermn  stained  with 
the  colotu-ing-matter  of  the  corpuscles. 
Soon  after  the  receipt  of  the  injm-y  the 
part  becomes  swollen,  and  assumes  a  semi- 
transparent,  pinkish  appearance. 

Occasionally,  after  a  while,  large  bullae 
are  formed  beneath  the  cuticle,  containing 
blood-stained  fluid.  As  the  serum  is  re- 
absorbed the  swelling  decreases,  but  the 
colour  of  the  part  becomes  darker,  passing, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  from  a  duU  red 
to  a  dark  brown  or  chocolate,  and  then, 
slowly  fading  away,  it  assumes  a  greenish- 
yeUow  colour.  The  extravasation  of  blood 
generally  ceases  to  extend  after  a  few 
minutes;  sometimes,  however,  the  effusion 
slowly  continues  for  some  hours,  extending 
over  an  area  considerably  larger  than  the 
part  actually  injured.  The  bruised  part 
may  inflame,  giving  rise  to  supi^uration ; 
but  this  is  rarely  the  case,  tmless  the  skin 
has  been  broken,  thus  making  a  compound 
contusion. 

In  some  instances,  instead  of  the  blood 
forming  an  infiltration  into  the  connective 
tissue,  it  forms  a  circumscribed  collection  be- 
neath the  skin.  This  is  known  as  a  hsema- 
toma.  The  contained  blood  does  not  coagu- 
late, so  that  a  soft  fluctuating  swelling  results. 
The  tendency  to  the  formation  of  braises 
or  blood-extravasations  varies  widely  in 
different  individuals,  and  the  extent  of  the 
discoloration  is  no  certain  indication  of  the 
amount  of  violence  employed.  Some  per- 
sons with  thin,  dehcate  skins,  or  with  a 
tendency  to  the  hsemorrhagic  diathesis,  wiR 
have  their  tissues  bruised  and  discoloured 
from  the  most  trifling  injmies,  a  fact  which 
should  be  borne  in  mind  in  certain  medico- 
legal enquiries. 

Treatment.  —  This  should  be  of  the 
simplest  kind.  To  suppose  that  the  effects 
of  a  contusion  can  be  at  once  removed  by 
the  application  of  stimulating  or  any  other 
lotion  is  absurd,  for  time  is  required  for 
nature  to  absorb  the  extravasated  blood 
and  repair  the  injured  tissue.  Irritating 
lotions,  and  either  very  hot  or  cold  appHca- 
tions  are  especially  injurious,  for  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  vitality  of  the  skin  is 


ah-eady  lowered,  and  it  will  be  liable  to 
slough,  or  become  gangrenous  if  subjected 
to  u-ritation.  Just  at  first,  whilst  there  is  a 
tendency  for  the  swelling  and  extravasation 
to  increase,  cold  fomentation  or  spirit  lotion 
may  be  advantageously  employed;  after- 
wards, the  part  should  be  kept  warm  and 
protected  from  pressure.  With  this  object 
it  may  be  hghtly  covered  with  cotton  wool, 
and  kept  in  position  with  a  flannel  band- 
age. Should  blebs  form,  they  may  be 
pricked,  and  a  piece  of  oiled  Lmt  applied 
beneath  the  cotton  wool. 

Arnica  lotion  has  enjoyed  some  reputa- 
tion in  removing  the  discoloration ;  possibly, 
by  stimulating  the  blood-supply,  it  may  oc- 
casionally have  this  effect,  but  it  generally 
does  more  harm  than  good,  often  producing 
excoriations  and  eczema. 

Should  the  damaged  skin  slough,  a 
hght  poultice  may  be  apphed,  to  j)rotect  the 
injured  part  and  hasten  its  separation.  If 
the  extravasation  should  take  the  form  of 
hsematoma,  this  may  be  treated  bymoderate 
pressiure  apj)lied  v^ith  a  bandage.  Under 
this  treatment,  the  collected  blood  fre- 
quently becomes  reabsorbed.  Should  it  not 
do  so  after  some  weeks,  the  sweUing,  with 
antiseptic  precautions,  may  be  asi^irated. 

Harrison  Cbipps. 

BRUSH-BUmST.— This  name  has  been 
given  to  a  peculiar  and  complex  injiuy 
caused  by  rapid  and  forcible  friction  of  the 
surface  of  the  body.  It  may  be  produced 
either  by  some  rapidly  revohong  body,  as 
a  strap  connected  with  machinery,  coming 
in  contact  with  the  skin,  or  by  the  sm-faces 
of  the  trimk  and  limbs  ghding  vnih.  much 
velocity  down  a  long  descent,  such  as  an 
Alpine  snow-slope.  The  skin  is  abraded, 
much  bruised,  separated  fi."om  the  sub- 
jacent soft  parts,  and  sometimes  actually 
burnt  by  the  action  of  the  heat  developed 
by  the  friction.  The  subcutaneous  connec- 
tive tissue  and  the  fasciae  and  miiscles  are 
often  much  contused.  In  consequence 
sometimes  of  the  bm-ning,  but  more  fre- 
quently of  the  cutting-off  of  its  blood- 
supply,  the  injured  portion  of  skin  becomes 
gangi'enous  and  is  converted  into  a  slough. 
The  injm*y  when  extensive  is  a  very  painful 
one  and  attended  with  much  coUapse. 

The  treatment  should  consist  in  applying 
anodyne  fomentations  over  the  contused  sldn 
and,  if  this  undergo  sloughing,  in  dressing 
the  eschar  frcquentlj'  with  some  stimulating 
lotion  or  ointment.  The  granulating  sur- 
face exposed  on  separation  of  the  eschar  is  to 
be  dealt  with  in  the  same  way  as  any  lai'ge 
healthy  ulcer,  W.  Johnson  Smith. 
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BRYANT'S  SPLINT,  for  excision  of 
the  hip  and  fractures  of  the  thigh,  is  a  com- 
pound of  two  long  sphnts,  one  for  each 
lower  limb,  fixed  together  at  the  upper  and 
lower  ends— at  the  upper  by  an  iron  bar 
which  arches  across  the  chest,  and  at  the 
lower  by  an  u*on  rod  wliich  passes  straight 
across  below  the  foot-pieces.  The  foot-pieces 
sHde  in  slots  at  the  lower  end  of  the  sphnts, 
and  to  each  is  attached  a  cord  passing  over 
a  pulley,  by  means  of  which  it  is  directed 
along  the  outer  side  of  the  splint,  where  it 
is  attached  to  an  elastic  accumulator.  By 
means  of  a  piece  of  wood  with  a  hole  at 
each  end,  sinnlar  to  those  used  for  tighten- 
ing tent-ropes,  which  is  placed  on  the  cord, 
it  is  possible  to  put  the  accumulator  on  the 
stretch  and  so  cause  traction  on  the  foot- 
piece,  and  the  use  of  the  double  splint  is 
thought  to  ensure  perfect  symmetry  of  the 
two  hmbs.  BiiiTON  Pollard. 

BUBO. — A  bubo,  in  the  original  use  of 
the  word,  was  any  glandular  swelling  occm*- 
ring  in  the  groin.  The  term  has,  however, 
been  extended  to  include  gland- swellings  in 
other  parts,  and  it  has  been  restricted  to 
those  which  axe  secondary  to  sores  existing 
elsewhere.  Conventionally,  a  finrther  limi- 
tation is  often  made,  and  we  employ  the 
word  to  denote  only  -gland-enlargements 
which  are  secondary  to  venereal  sores.  In 
popular  use,  and  probably  with  nine-tenths 
of  the  profession,  the  word  now  has  only 
the  latter  meaning,  and  it  might  avoid  con- 
fusion if  it  were  in  the  future  so  restricted. 
The  classical  'buboes  of  the  plague'  will 
probably  long  retain  their  name,  but  it  is 
rapidly  becoming  pedantic  to  call  enlarged 
glands  '  buboes,'  unless  we  mean  that  they 
are  due  to  venereal  disease. 

The  character  of  the  venereal  bubo  is 
determined  by  the  nature  of  the  sore 
itself.  If  the  latter  be  inflamed  and  sup- 
purating the  bubo  wiU  probably  partake  of 
the  same  featiures;  the  glands  wiU  swell 
largely  and  the  ceUular  tissue  around  them 
will  be  imphcated.  Thus  the  glands  wiU 
be  glued  together,  and  an  iU-circumscribed 
painful  mass  wiU  result.  Such  buboes  have 
a  tendency  to  suppturate.  The  matter  fre- 
quently forms  first  around  the  inflamed 
glands  but  not  in  them,  and  the  latter  may 
be  laid  bare  by  the  destruction  of  the  mter- 
venmg  tissue.  In  other  cases,  however, 
suppuration  undoubtedly  takes  place  in  the 
glands  themselves,  which,  one  after  tlie 
other,  may  soften  and  break  down.  In- 
dividuals differ  very  much  as  regards  their 
liabihty  to  lymphatic  implication,  but  with 
our  modena  improvements  in  the  treat- 


ment of  chancre  and  of  syphilis  we  may 
now  boast  that  suppurating  buboes  are 
very  rarely  seen.  They  occur  for  the 
most  part  when  the  primary  sore  has  been 
neglected. 

If  the  primary  sore  be  indurated  and 
not  inflamed,  then  we  must  expect  indura- 
tion only  of  the  affected  glands.  The 
hardening  will  probably  impHcate  several  of 
them,  but  it  will  not  involve  the  interven- 
ing cellular  tisstie.  The  glands  will  remain 
isolated  from  each  other,  and  will  be  pro- 
bably scarcely  at  all  painful.  They  may  be 
rounded  and  very  hard — the  'bullet  bubo ' — 
or  elongated  and  only  moderately  firm — the 
'  amygdaloid  bubo.'  In  the  case  of  the  in- 
fective chancre  it  is  rare  to  have  the  glands 
inflame  and  suppm'ate,  and  this  never 
occurs  unless  the  sore  has  itself  inflamed. 
It  is  said  that  when  suppuration  occurs  in 
a  bubo  consequent  on  an  infecting  sore,  the 
pus  is  not  contagious,  but  it  is  obviously 
not  possible  that  we  should  possess  much 
knowledge  on  this  point.  The  induration 
of  the  glands  consequent  on  the  infectmg 
sore  is  often  very  prolonged,  and  lasts,  in  a 
minor  degree,  long  after  other  symptoms 
of  syphihs  have  disappeared.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  in  such  cases  the  glands 
serve  as  reservoirs  for  the  virus  and  take 
an  important  share  in  the  production  of 
relapses.  Although  this  is  mere  conjectm-e, 
yet  it  may  be  fully  admitted  that  it  is  a 
wise  precaution  to  continue  treatment  until 
the  gland- enlargements  have  quite  dis- 
appeared. It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  a  certain  degree  of  enlargement 
of  the  glands  in  the  groin  is  the  normal 
condition  with  some  persons. 

Occasionally,  at  long  intervals — a  year  or 
even  more — after  the  primary  sore,  glands 
which  were  at  the  time  sKghtly  enlarged,  wiU 
take  on  fresh  engorgement  and  suppinrate. 
In  these  cases  the  buboes  are  in  part  of 
constitutional  origin,  and  further  mercurial 
treatment  is  generally  required. 

Although  it  is  certain  that  the  bubo  in 
connection  with  an  indurated  chancre  wiU 
occasionally  suppurate,  yet  this  is  very 
exceptional.  It  occurs  solely  when  the 
chancre  is  on  the  gerdtals  and  the  bubo  in 
the  groin.  In  the  case  of  erratic  chancres, 
as  on  the  lip  from  kissing,  or  on  the  finger 
from  inoculation  in  midwifery  practice, 
although  the  gland-enlargement  may  be 
very  considerable,  it  very  seldom,  or  per]ia|)3 
never,  ends  in  abscess.  In  the  groin  the 
glands  are  very  superficially  placed,  and  are 
especially  liable  to  be  bruised  or  ii-ritated 
by  external  causes,  and  hence  probably  the 
increased  risk  of  abscess  there. 
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The  treatvient  of  the  bullet  bubo  of  the 
Lufective  chancre  resolves  itself  mto  the 
treatment  of  syphilis.  Mercury  must  be 
freely  given  and  cannot  be  begun  too  soon. 
The  patient  must  be  told  to  carry  nothing 
Lq  his  trousers'  pockets,  and  if  the  glands  are 
more  than  usually  large,  he  must  not  walk 
much.  The  treatment  of  the  bubo  which 
attends  the  non-infecting  sore  is  a  matter 
of  much  more  difficulty.  The  main  poiat 
is  of  course  the  treatment  of  the  sore  itself. 
This  must  be  rendered  healthy  as  soon  as 
possible.  Next,  every  possible  cause  of  ex- 
ternal irritation  must  be  carefully  avoided 
and  rest  enjoined.  Since  the  tendency 
to  suppuration  is  often  a  constitutional 
matter,  the  patient's  health  must  be  sus- 
tained by  tonics  and  a  liberal  diet,  or  in 
critical  cases  by  sea  air.  To  the  groin  it 
may  be  well,  so  long  as  there  is  hope  of 
repression,  to  use  ice  or  evaporating  lotions 
very  freely,  but  in  many  cases  warmth  will 
be  attended  by  better  results.  A  hot  poul- 
•tice,  by  relieving  pain  and  tension,  will  often 
favour  the  subsidence  of  inflammation, 
whilst  if  suppuration  have  occurred  it  will 
hasten  its  progress  towards  the  surface.  If, 
therefore,  suppuration  appear  inevitable,  it 
is  better  to  poultice  at  once.  The  question 
will  now  arise  as  to  the  propriety  of  excising 
the  affected  glands.  If  they  are  large  and 
isolated,  or  if  they  have  been  exposed  by 
suppuration  around  them,  it  is  certainly 
good  practice  to  give  an  anaesthetic  and  to 
proceed  systematically  to  their  removal.  If 
they  are  left  they  wiU  often  be  very  slow  to 
subside  and  may  give  much  trouble.  Their 
enucleation,  however,  is  by  no  means  always 
an  easy  matter,  and  it  is  indeed  seldom 
practicable  to  make  the  operation  a  com- 
plete one.  It  is  always,  however,  weU  in 
opening  a  bubo  to  make  the  incision  a  free 
•one  and  to  scrape  away  as  much  of  the 
gland  impUcated  as  possible.  Sometimes 
the  glands  vnthin  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  are 
also  enlarged.  In  such  cases  sea  air  and 
the  free  use  of  tonics  ia  combination  with 
mercury  are  indicated. 

As  regards  the  precise  position  of  the 
glands  impUcated,  this  is  to  be  explained 
entirely  by  anatomical  knowledge.  It  is 
to  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  lym- 
phatics inosculate  freely  and  are  by  no 
means  always  regular  in  their  com'se.  We 
must,  therefore,  allow  for  buboes  which 
appear  to  deviate  somewhat  from  rule. 
Thus  a  sore  on  the  right  side  of  the 
glans  penis  may  produce  a  bubo  in  the 
left  groin,  or  vice  versa,  because  the  lym- 
phatics often  cross  in  the  dorsum  of  the 
penis. 


The  term  'double  bubo  '  is  used  when  the 
gland-enlargement  is  on  both  sides.  That 
of  '  bubon  d'emblee,'  or  primary  bubo,  is 
apphed  to  cases  in  which  a  bubo  appears 
without  any  chancre  being  discovered.  A 
'  sympathetic  '  bubo  is  a  misnomer  for  a 
gland-enlargement  which  is  supposed  not 
to  be  in  direct  connection  with  the  peri- 
pheral cause,  i.e.  not  due  to  absorption.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  all  true  buboes  are  due  to 
absorption  of  some  kind.  The  terms  acute, 
indolent,  indmrated,  constitutional,  &c.,  as 
applied  to  buboes,  sufficiently  explain  them- 
selves. 

In  certain  constitutions  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible for  a  bubo  to  arise  from  common  non- 
specific balanitis.  So  also  we  occasionally 
have  buboes  in  connection  with  gonorrhoea. 
In  such  cases  the  general  rules  of  treatment 
wUl  be  the  same  as  for  those  which  occur 
in  connection  with  non-iadm-ated  sores. 

Jonathan  Hutchinson. 

BUBON  D'EMBLEE.  — A  term  un- 
plying  '  primary  '  or  '  non-consecutive  ' 
bubo,  was  given  formerly,  by  some  French 
writers  on  syphilis,  to  a  supposed  form  of 
suppurating  bubo  with  inoculable  secretion, 
arising  quite  independently  of  any  primary 
venereal  or  syphihtic  sore,  and  followed  by 
manifestations  of  general  syphilis.  The 
existence  of  such  a  lesion  as  this  is  now 
almost  universally  denied,  as  it  is  opposed 
to  the  widely-accepted  views  that  the  syjjhi- 
Htic  virus  never  penetrates  an  unbroken 
smrface,  and  that  the  suppm-ating  bubo  with 
inoculable  discharge  is  always  associated 
with  a  non-infecting  sore,  and  never  in  it- 
self causes  constitutional  infection. 

BUBONOCELE.— This  term,  now  sel- 
dom used,  has  been  apphed  to  an  obhque 
inguinal  hernia  whilst  stUl  retained  within 
the  inguinal  canal. 

BUCHANAN'S  RECTANGULAR 
STAFF.— This  staff,  bent  at  right  angles 
three  inches  from  the  point  and  deeply 
grooved  along  the  short  limb,  was  devised 
by  Dr.  Buchanan,  of  Glasgow,  for  use  in  his 
modification  of  median  lithotomy.  With 
this  staft,  it  is  held,  the  prostate  may  be 
reached  by  the  knife  more  readily  and 
rapidly,  the  membranous  portion  of  the 
urethi-a  need  not  be  wounded,  and  there  is 
less  risk  of  injm'ing  the  rectum.  The  rect- 
angular staff  having  been  introduced,  and 
its  angle  corresponding  in  position  with  the 
apex  of  the  prostate  being  made  to  project 
into  the  perineum,  a  long  and  narrow  knife 
with  a  straight  blade  is  thrust  along  the 
groove  in  the  short  hmb  as  far  as  the  interior 
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of  the  bladder,  the  rectum  being  protected 
by  the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand.  _  The 
wound  in  the  prostate  is  enlarged  in  an 
outward  and  downward  direction  as  the 
knife  is  withckawn. 

BTJLLJOi  or  BLEBS,  are  blister-lilce 
elevations  of  the  epidermis,  varying  in  size 
from  a  spHt  pea  to  half  a  tm-key's  egg,  and 
contauiing  fluid.  In  recently  formed  blebs 
the  fluid  contained  is  usually  serous  and  of 
a  clear  pale  straw  colom- ;  later  on  it  be- 
comes tm-bid,  and  sometimes  dark  red  from 
the  adniLxture  of  blood,  or  thick  and  yeUow 
from  the  formation  of  pus.  The  fluid  is 
always  albuminous  and  generally  alkahne 
ia  its  reaction.  Good  examples  of  blebs 
are  met  with  ia  pemphigus,  and  they  may 
be  artificially  produced  by  the  apphcation 
of  powerful  irritants,  such  as  cantharides  or 
boiling  water,  to  the  skin. 

Egbert  Liveing. 

BUNIOlSr.— This  term  is  applied  to  the 
enlarged  and  thickened  bursa  often  met 
with  over  the  inner  side  of  the  metatarso- 
phalangeal joint  of  the  great  toe,  in  conse- 
(pience  of  the  distortion  which  takes  place 
there.  By  the  constant  wearing  of  narrow- 
pointed  and  short  boots  the  toes,  especially 
in  women,  are  crumpled  together,  and  the 
pressure  on  the  inner  side  has  the  effect  of 
dislocating  outwards  the  two  phalanges  of 
the  great  toe.  As  these  are  driven  outwards 
under  or  over  the  second  or  third  toes,  the 
head  of  the  first  metatarsal  bone  forms  an 
increasing  projection,  and  enlargement  of 
the  bursa  naturally  met  with  there  takes 
place.  Pavi  passu,  the  head  of  the  meta- 
tarsal bone  itself  gradually  enlarges,  and 
presents  small  bony  outgrowths  similar  to 
those  met  with  in  joints  the  site  of  osteo- 
arthritis ;  the  cartilage  is  absorbed,  and  the 
underlying  bone  becomes  eburnated  and 
sclerosed,  the  internal  lateral  hgament  be- 
ing elongated,  while  the  external  lateral  is 
much  shortened. 

The  chief  troubles  restilting  from  bunion 
are,  first,  the  recun-ent  attacks  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  bursa,  which  cripple  the 
patient  while  they  last.  After  a  while 
suppuration  takes  place,  and  the  bursa, 
discharging,  is  liable  to  leave  an  ulcer,  the 
healing  of  which  is  most  tedious,  owing  to 
the  liability  to  u'ritation,  and  the  feeble 
circulation  often  met  with  after  middle  life, 
the  period  at  which  bunion  comes  chiefly 
under  the  notice  of  the  practitioner. 

Inflamed  bunion,  and  still  more  the 
ulcer  resulting  from  one  which  has  sup- 
pm-ated,  is  very  liable  to  render  the  patient 


subject  to  recurrent  attacks  of  cellulitis  and 
erysipelas,  or  even  to  become  the  starting- 
point  of  senile  gangrene  in  aged  or  broken- 
down  patients.  If  the  ulcer  open  into  the 
joint  one  variety  of  '  perforating  ulcer  '  wUl 
present  itself,  leading  to  disorganisation  of 
the  joint  and  caries  of  the  bones  which  enter 
into  it. 

Treatment.— One  of  the  first  things  for 
the  practitioner  to  insist  on,  a  step  which 
wUl,  of  itself,  give  sufficient  relief  in  the 
early  stages,  is  the  wearing  of  proper  boots, 
with  straight  inside  border,  rounded  toes, 
giving  sufficient  room  and  play  for  the  foot. 
The  patient  may  be  instructed  to  draw  the 
phalanges  inwards  by  passing  a  piece  of 
Leslie's  strapping  between  the  first  and 
second  toes,  around  the  phalanges  of  the 
first,  and  then  carrying  it  along  the  inner 
border  of  the  foot  and  round  the  heel  as  far 
as  the  centre  of  the  outer  side,  this  strip 
being  secm-ed  by  some  others  passed  trans- 
versely round  the  foot  and  a  bandage.  A 
j)ledget  of  cotton-wool  or  '  elephant  plaster  ' 
should  be  worn  between  the  first  two  toes. 
Dr.  Sayre  recommends  the  use  of  a  glove 
of  buckskin  or  linen ;  this  is  fitted  over 
the  phalanges,  and  a  few  inches  of  elastic 
webbing  attached  to  it,  this  webbing  being 
itself  fastened  to  a  piece  of  strapping  which 
goes  round  the  heel,  and  is  kept  in  situ  as 
explained  above. 

If  the  case  is  too  advanced  for  sucL 
simple  treatment,  some  mechanical  con- 
trivance must  be  made  use  of.  This  con- 
sists  of  a  metal  sole-plate,  which  carries  a 
delicate  steel  spring,  by  which  the  everted 
phalanges  are  gradually  drawn  inwards. 
Gnmipled  or  hammer  toes  may  at  the  same 
time  be  straightened  by  bandaging  them 
with  tapes  to  the  sole-plate  through  slots  iu 
it.  More  conveniently  worn  than  the  above 
is  the  bunion- spring,  made  by  various  in-, 
strument-makers.  The  above  should  be 
worn  by  night  as  well  as  day.  Where  the 
phalanges  are  found  too  set  or  stiff  to  yield 
to  gradual  mechanical  replacement,  the  sur- 
geon may  follow  one  of  two  courses.  Aided 
by  an  anaesthetic,  and  with  strict  antiseptic 
precautions,  he  may  divide  the  shortened 
external  lateral  ligament  and  any  tendons, 
such  as  the  extensor  longus,  which  require 
it,  and  then  forcibly  but  steadily  replace 
the  phalanges.  If  tlais  be  done  too  quickly 
the  contracted  skin  on  the  outer  side 
will  very  lilcely  give  way.  Another,  and 
probably  better  course  is  to  perform  os- 
teotomy of  _  the  first  phalanx,  and  thus 
brmg  the  line  of  the  gi-eat  toe  straight. 
But,  in  most  cases  of  disorganisation  of  the 
joint,  amputation  by  the  oval  method  will 
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be  the  wiser  com-se,  care  being  taken  to 
secure  ample  flaps,  and  not  to  distui-b  tbe 
head  of  the  metatarsal  bone  or  the  sesamoid 
bones,  if  sound. 

The  bunion  itself  will  require  various 
treatment,  according  to  its  stages  and  con- 
dition. When  simple  thickening  of  the 
bursa  or  effusion  into  it  exist,  counter-irrita- 
tion by  flying  blisters,  iodine,  nitrate  of 
silver  (5j.  to  fsj.),  strapping  with  Scott's  oint- 
ment or  the  oleate  of  mercury,  may  be  tried. 
"When  the  bm-sa  is  inflamed,  lead  lotion, 
conium,  and  bread  poultices  are  indicated, 
together  with  the  frequent  and  prolonged 
use  of  hot  foot-baths,  the  treatment  above 
given  for  the  more  chronic  stage  being  later 
on  resorted  to.  Where  supj)m-ation  takes 
place  an  incision  should  be  made  early, 
othermse  the  patient  incurs  the  dangers  of 
ei-ysipelas,  cellulitis,  and  troublesome  bur- 
rowing. Furthermore,  the  ulceration  which 
results  from  a  supism-ating  bunion  is,  at 
this  time  of  life,  most  tedious.  Any  under- 
mmed  skin  is  to  be  snipped  away,  the  cavity 
of  the  bm'sa  laid  freely  open,  and  obhtera- 
tion  by  gi-anulations  encom'aged  by  abso- 
lute cleanliness  and  stimulating  apphca- 
tions.  With  these  objects  in  -view,  01. 
acidi  carbolici  (1  in  40),  an  ointment  con- 
taining 5j'  of  iodoform  and  eucalyptus  oil 
to  3].  of  vaseline,  and,  later,  moi'd  stimu- 
lating ones  of  Ung.  resinas  and  Tr.  benzoini 
CO.,  or  Hyd.  biniodi  gr.  x.  to  vaseline  5j. 
(T.  Smith),  may  be  made  use  of.  The 
weak  ch'culation  shoivLd  be  encom-aged  by 
warmth  and  elevation,  and  the  healing 
promoted  by  occasional  appUcations  of 
weak  nitrate  of  sHver  lotions  to  the  granu- 
lations, which  often  become  stationary  for 
a  while.  Skin-grafting  may,  in  some  cases, 
be  resorted  to  with  benefit.  In  patients 
advanced  in  life  small  doses  of  opium  will 
often  be  found  beneficial,  and  in  these  cases 
warmth  by  means  of  cotton-wool,  as  little 
exposm-e  as  possible,  and  the  raised  ppsi- 
tion,  are  points  of  cardinal  importance. 

W.  H.  A.  Jacobson. 

BURNS. — Under  this  heading  it  is  pro- 
posed to  include  all  lesions  that  may  be 
caused  by  the  prolonged  action  of  caloric  on 
the  siu-face  of  the  body,  and  by  the  direct 
application  to  the  living  tissues  of  flame, 
steam,  and  intensely  heated  bodies,  whether 
in  a  solid  or  fluid  form.  The  injuries  pro- 
duced by  the  chemical  action  of  caustics, 
and  those  known  as  lightning-strokes,  will 
be  dealt  with  in  separate  articles.  See 
Lightning,  Accidents  from  ;  Caustics. 

The  term  Scald  is  popularly  applied  to 
such  injm'ies  fr-om  caloric  as  are  caused  by 


heated  fluids  or  steam.  Between  such  in- 
jiu'ies,  however,  and  those  caused  by  flame 
or  heated  sohd  bodies,  no  distinction  can  be 
made  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
changes  produced  ia  the  tissues,  or  to  their 
results  and  treatment. 

The  causes  of  bm-ns  and  the  ways  in 
which  caloric  is  appUed  to  the  body  so  as 
to  produce  injm-y  vary  much  at  different 
periods  and  in  different  countries,  according 
to  the  habits  and  pm-suits  of  the  workLag 
classes  of  each  people.  The  most  frequent 
causes  in  this  coimtry  are  :  the  action  of 
flame,  the  contact — more  or  less  prolonged — 
of  intensely  heated  sohd  bodies  and  fluids, 
and  of  fused  metals,  exiDlosions  of  gas,  and 
the  impact  of  steam.  In  the  United  States 
and  some  parts  of  Germany  bm-ns  are 
caused,  in  many  instances,  by  the  ignited 
vapour  of  certain  mineral  oils. 

The  injuries  produced  by  the  action  of 
flame  and  highly-heated  sohd  bodies  are 
usually  dee]}  and  destructive,  whilst,  in 
severe  cases  of  scalding  by  heated  water  or 
steam,  the  gi'avity  of  the  injm-y  depends 
generally  rather  on  the  extent  of  sm-face  in- 
volved than  on  the  depth  of  the  disorgani- 
sation. Scalds,  however,  that  are  caused 
by  thick,  oily,  gummy,  and  saccharine  fluids 
which  adhere  to  the  sm-face  of  the  skin,  and 
by  boiling  saline  solutions  are;  as  a  rule, 
very  destructive.  The  injuries  caused  by 
steam  in  '  boiler  explosions  '  are  usually 
very  serious,  in  consequence  of  the  extent 
of  sm-face  that  is  attacked,  and  of  scalding 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  respfratory 
tract.  Of  the  more  fr-equent  forms  of  inju- 
ries fr'om  caloric,  the  most  dangerous  are 
those  produced  by  the  flame  of  burning 
clothes  and  by  ignited  gas.  Rapid  and  deep 
disorganisation  is  the  usual  result  of  the 
contact  of  red-hot  and  fased  metals,  and  of 
phosphorus  and  sulphm*  in  a  state  of  igni- 
tion; but  injmies  of  this  kind  are  usually 
confined  to  a  small  extent  of  the  siu'face  of 
the  bod3%  The  least  severe  of  bm-ns,  with 
regard  to  both  extent  of  sm-face  and  degree 
of  disorganisation  are  those  caused  by  the 
action  of  radiated  heat. 

Of  the  many  classifications  of  burns  that 
have  been  proposed,  chiefly  by  French  stur- 
geons, since  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
centtuy,  the  most  approved,  and  clearlj'  the 
most  convenient,  are  those  of  Boyer  and 
Dtipuytren.  The  an-angement  of  Boyer, 
which  has  been  adopted  by  most  German 
surgeons,  is  strictly  a  pathological  one.  It 
divides  btu*ns  into  three  degrees,  according 
to  the  conditions  of  redness,  vesication,  and 
destruction  of  tissue,  these  conditions  cor- 
responding to  the  three  processes  of  liypev' 
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iBmia,  inflammation,  and  mortification.  In 
the  frequently  cited  classification  of  Dnpuy- 
tren,  bm-ns  are  arranged  on  a  histological 
basis,  in  six  degrees.  The  first  of  these  is 
chaa-acterised  by  erythema  or  superficial 
phlogosis  of  the  skm,  and  the  second  de- 
gi'ee  by  cutaneous  inflammation  with  eleva- 
tion of  the  epidei-mis  and  development  of 
vesicles  filled  by  serous  fluid ;  in  the  third 
degree,  there  is  destruction  of  some  portion, 
not  the  whole,  of  the  thickness  of  the  papil- 
lary body  ;  iu  the  fom-th  degree,  disorganisa- 
tion of  the  whole  of  the  dermis  down  to  the 
subcutaneous  connective  tissue ;  in  the  fifth 
degree,  destruction  of  all  the  superficial 
pai-ts,  and  more  or  less  of  the  muscular 
layer;  and,  in  the  sixth  and  last  degree, 
'  carbonization  '  of  the  whole  thickness  of  a 
limb. 

Bm-ns  will  be  classified  here  in  three 
degrees  :  the  first,  of  congestion  ;  the  second, 
of  vesication;  the  third,  of  more  or  less 
disorganisation  of  soft  parts. 

The  lesion  of  the  first  degree  is  one 
of  simple  scorching.  The  burnt  sm-face 
presents  an  erythematous  redness,  which 
disappears  readily  on  digital  pressm'e.  The 
intensity  of  this  redness  varies  in  difi'erent 
cases,  and  the  borders  of  the  rash  are  ill-de- 
fined. The  skin  is  dry  and  sKghtly  swoUen, 
and  the  patient  suffers  from  a  diffused 
burning  pain  which,  though  sometimes  se- 
vere, is  never  so  intolerable  as  in  the  second 
and  third  degrees.  In  mild  cases  the  red- 
ness and  pain  disappear  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours,  but  in  most  instances  requiring 
surgical  treatment,  the  pain  declines  very 
gradually,  the  epidermis  desquamates,  and 
the  sm-face  of  the  skin  remains  discoloured 
for  many  days.  Simple  burns  of  the  fii'st 
degree  are  most  commonly  caused  by  radi- 
ated heat,  by  a  very  temporary  apphcation 
of  the  flame  of  conflagrated  gas,  or  of  some 
inflammable  vapour,  or  by  the  contact  of 
a  sohd  body  or  of  some  fluid  moderately 
heated.  This  is  probably  the  only  form  of 
bm-n  which  may  exist  on  the  surface  of  the 
body  unaccompanied  by  any  of  the  charac- 
teristic lesions  of  one  or  more  of  the  other 
degrees,  whereas  ia  some  severe  bums  the 
main  lesion,  whether  it  be  vesication,  or  es- 
char, or  deeply  reaching  slough,  is  always 
surrounded  by  a  zone  of  reddened  and  hy- 
percemic  skin.  In  the  majority  of  cases  of 
bm-n  of  the  first  degree  the  prognosis  is  very 
favomrable,  the  injury  being  a  mild  one, 
and  needing  scarcely  any  treatment  save 
the  application  of  cold.  But  following  the 
law  that  the  severity  of  a  burn  depends 
more  on  the  extent  than  on  the  depth  of 
soft  parts  involved,  the  simple  hypertemic 


form  contribiites  a  very  dangerous  lesion 
when  spread  over  a  considerable  surface. 
It  has  been  asserted  that  a  bm-n  of  the  first 
degree,  when  it  involves  two-thirds  or  more 
of  the  surface  of.  the  body,  will  inevitably 
prove  fatal.  According  to  Dupuytren,  when 
the  head  is  the  seat  of  a  burn  of  this,  as  of 
any  other  degree,  the  irritation  may  extend 
to  the  brain  and  cause  insomnia,  delirium, 
convulsions,  and  even  fatal  coma.  In  a 
person  having  a  very  delicate  skin,  exposm-e 
to  the  rays  of  a  bright  sun,  whether  trans- 
mitted directly  or  reflected  from  some  ex- 
tensive white  or  glistening  surface,  will  often 
cause  intense  and  painful  scorching,  which 
may  result  in  a  sharp  attack  of  erysipela- 
latous  inflammation. 

In  a  burn  of  the  second  degree,  the  skin 
is  marked  by  one  or,  usually,  several  patches 
of  erythema,  each  of  which  is  studded  vdth 
numerous  buUae  containing  clear  and  yeUow 
serous  fluid.  These  bullae  vary  much  in 
size  in  different  cases  and  in  different  parts 
of  an  extensive  bm-n.  In  some  instances  the 
vesicles  are  very  small,  whilst  in  the  more 
severe  cases  an  extremity — as  the  foot  or 
hand — may  be  covered  by  one  large  blister. 
In  this  degree  there  is  always  pain,  which 
at  first  is  very  severe,  and,  subsequently,  as 
vesicles  appear  and  enlarge,  becomes  dull 
and  heavy.  In  the  most  favourable  cases 
the  heat  and  redness  of  the  surface  subside 
speedily,  the  vesicles  burst  and  discharge 
their  fluid,  and,  as  the  dry  and  shrivelled 
epidermis  is  thrown  off,  a  smooth  surface  is 
left  which,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  pre- 
sents the  usual  appearance  of  sound  skin. 
If,  however,  the  vesicles  be  prematurely 
ruptured  and  the  elevated  epidermis  be 
torn  away,  or  if  the  patient  be  feeble,  the 
burnt  smrface  may  become  inflamed,  and  sup- 
puration and  also  some  superficial  sloughing 
may  result.  But  even  in  the  most  prolonged 
and  severe  cases,  if  the  bm-n  be  one  strictly 
of  the  second  degi-ee,  the  epidermis  VTill 
almost  always  be  restored  and  permanent 
scars  wfll  very  rarely  be  observed.  It  is 
often  very  difficult,  however,  to  determine 
whether  a  vesicating  bm-n  be  a  well-marked 
form  of  the  second  degree  or  a  mild  form  of 
the  third  degree ;  for,  as  has  been  pointed 
out  by  Billroth,  there  are  many  grades  be- 
tween elevation  of  the  horny  layer  of  the 
epidermis  and  complete  destruction  of  the 
cutis. 

The  characteristic  lesions  of  the  second 
degree  are  observed  most  frequently  in 
scalds,  and  after  a  very  transient  apphcation 
of  heated  metal.  They  are,  in  the  primary 
stage  of  the  burn,  more  painful  than  those 
of  any  other  degi-ee.    When  much  of  tho 
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surface  of  the  body  is  involvecl,  especially 
the  front  of  the,  chest  and  abdomen,  they 
are  very  serious,  and  in  cases  of  almost 
complete  immersion  of  the  body  in  some 
highdy  heated  fluid,  are  speedily  fatal. 

In  the  mildest  bm-ns  of  the  third  degree, 
besides  the  epidermis,  a  portion  also  of  the 
thickness  of  the  cutis  is  destroyed.  This 
degi'ee  is  characterised  by  the  presence  of 
yellow,  grey,  or  dark -brown  sloughs,  which 
in  some  instances  are  soft  and  moist,  in 
others  tough  and  desiccated.  These  patches 
are  occasionally  associated  with  vesicles 
containing  a  turbid  and  often  blood-stained 
fluid.  The  disorganised  portion  of  skin  is 
sm'rounded  by  a  broad  zone  of  erythema, 
dotted  over  by  small  vesicles,  such  as  are 
met  with  in  the  second  degree.  As  was 
pointed  out  by  Su'  Kobert  Christison,  in 
the  more  severe  bums  of  this  degree, 
caused  during  life,  the  patch  of  destroyed 
skin  is  sm-rounded  by  a  narrow  band  of  a 
deep  red  colour,  due  to  extravasation  of 
blood  or  very  minute  capUlary  injection, 
which  narrow  band  is  separated  from  the 
charred  part  by  a  stripe  of  dead-whiteness, 
and  passes  at  its  outer  edge  by  insensible 
degrees  into  a  diffused  blush,  involving  a 
considerable  extent  of  the  surface  around 
the  centre  of  the  burn.  It  has  been  proved 
by  experiment  that  the  application  of  heat 
to  the  body,  even  a  few  mintites  only  after 
death,  fails  to  produce  any  sign  of  this  re- 
action. In  favourable  cases  of  burn  of  the 
third  degree  the  sloughs  gradually  separate 
from  the  living  parts,  and  during  or  soon 
after  the  third  week  are  usually  thrown  off, 
leaving  the  well-known  yeUowish-white  or 
pale  grey  sm-face,  thickly  studded  with 
bright  red  points.  This  surface,  after  the 
removal  of  all  dead  and  foreign  material, 
heals  rapidly  by  the  formation  of  a  thin, 
smooth,  and  white  scar.  This  scar,  though 
it  can  never  be  effaced,  is  always  ft-eely 
movable  over  the  subjacent  parts,  and  in 
consequence  of  its  tenuity,  and  the  presence 
beneath  it  of  healthy  cutis,  does  not  tend  by 
retraction  to  cause  any  tension  or  distortion 
of  the  STurrounding  parts. 

A  more  severe  burn  of  the  third  degree 
consists  in  destruction  of  the  epidermis,  of  the 
whole  thickness  of  the  cutis,  and  of  more  or 
less  of  the  subcutaneous  layer  of  connective 
tissue.  As  a  rule,  however,  in  burns  causing 
destruction  of  skin,  the  surgeon  at  first  is 
unable  to  determine  the  depth  to  which  the 
disorganisation  has  been  carried,  and  often 
finds  it  difficult  to  distinguish  at  first  sight 
a  burn  of  this  kind  fr-om  a  severe  one  of 
the  former  kind,  or  fr-om  a  relatively  mild 
one  of  that  in  which  muscle,  in  addition  to 


skin  and  connective  tissue,  has  been  in- 
volved._   Again,  with  regard  to  prognosis  as 
to  the  risk  of  subsequent  cicatricial  deformity, 
it  is  possible  that,  in  the  progress  of  any  case 
of  severe  bum,  excessive  inflammatory  action 
and  consequent  sloughing  may  cause  still 
deeper  destruction  of  the  soft  parts,  so  that 
in  its  anatomical  conditions  a  burn  of  merely 
the  cutis  may  be  converted  into  one  of  the 
whole  skin  and  of  subjacent  cellular  tissue. 
The  importance  of  the  distinction  between 
bm'ns  of  the  third  and  of  the  fom-th  de- 
grees, in  Dupuytren's  classification,  con- 
sists mainly  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
latter  heal  and  in  the  structiu'e  and  pro- 
perties of  the  resulting  cicatrices.  In 
every  btn-n  causing  disorganisation  of  the 
whole  cutis,  and  more  or  less  of  the  sub- 
jacent connective  tissue,  the  open  surface 
heals  partly  by  the  formation  of  dense 
and  very  retractile  cicatricial  tissue,  partly 
by  stretching  and  centripetal  displacement 
of  the  surrounding  skin ;  and  thus  it  is  only 
in  bums  which  are  deep  and  extensive  that 
the  heahng  is  likely  to  result  in  the  weU- 
Imown  deformity.    Great  stress  has  been 
laid  by  some  authors  on  much-reduced 
sensibility  as  a  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  bm-ns  of  the  third  degi-ee,  as  compared 
with  those  of  the  two  former  degrees. 
The  eschars  formed  by  the  disorganisa- 
tion of  skin  are  certainly  quite  painless, 
but  usually  the  patient  suffers  very  much 
at  the  time  the  injury  is  received,  and 
again  after  the  separation  of  the  dead  parts 
and  on  the  exposure  of  very  sensitive  gra- 
nulating sm-faces.    Besides,  as  has  already 
been  stated,  in  extensive  bm-ns  the  lesions 
of  two  or  more  degrees  are  almost  always 
found  side  by  side,  the  charred  sm-face 
being  surrounded  by  bHsters  and  a  broad 
zone  of  hypertemic  and  tender  skin. 

The  most  fr-equent  causes  of  bm-ns  of  the 
third  degree  are  the  action  of  the  flame  of 
bm-ning  clothes,  and  the  prolonged  applica- 
tion of  heated  metals  and  other  solid  bodies. 

In  its  most  severe  form  the  bm-n  has 
extended  below  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue 
and  involved  the  muscular  and  other  deep- 
seated  soft  parts  of  the  injured  region.  In 
these  bm-ns,  which  are  much  less  fr-equent 
than  those  of  the  preceding  forms,  a  hard, 
dry,  inodorous  eschar  of  a  deep  brown  or  a 
black  colour  is  formed,  which  on  separating 
exposes  fasciae,  muscles,  and  sometimes  large 
vessels  and  nerves.  In  cases  of  this  kind 
the  detachment  of  the  eschar  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  profuse  bleeding.  The  deep  ulcer 
formed  by  the  destruction  of  so  great  a  thick- 
ness of  the  soft  parts,  heals  very  slowly  and 
with  prolonged  and  exhaustmg  suppuration. 
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In  considering  the  general  disturbances 
which  may  result  from  the  action  of  concen- 
trated caloric  on  the  sxu-face  of  the  body,  it 
will  be  foiuid  convenient  to  follow  the  course 
of  a  severe  hmn  thi-ough  the  three  stages 
of  prostration,  reaction,  and  siopjptora- 
tion. 

The  first  stage,  that  of  prostration  or 
congestion,  lasts  from  eighteen  to  twenty- 
four  hom-s.  The  most  prominent  sjonptom 
is  pain,  which  varies  in  its  intensity  accord- 
ing to  the  extent  of  the  burnt  siu'face  and 
the  degi-ee  of  the  biu-n.  In  extensive  in- 
jiuries  of  the  second  degi-ee,  such  as  scalds 
caused  by  the  action  of  boiling  water  or 
steam  on  a  considerable  sm-face  of  the  body, 
the  agony  is  very  great,  and,  according  to 
Dupuytren,  may  hj  itself  cause  death.  The 
sufl'ering  in  cases  of  this  kind  is  often  ra- 
creased  thi-ough  careless  removal  of  the 
patient's  clothes,  so  that  the  vesicles  are 
ruptm-ed  and  the  elevated  epidermis  torn 
away,  leaving  large  patches  of  denuded 
cutis.  The  general  condition,  in  the  first 
stage  of  a  severe  burn,  is  one  either  of  deep 
collapse  or  of  extreme  restlessness  and  ex- 
citement. The  patient  often  complains  of 
alternate  fits  of  general  heat  and  chilliness. 
Death  often  occiurs  in  this  stage  from  shock, 
■the  patient  either  sinking  rapidly  without  the 
least  sign  of  a  rally,  or  yielding  to  gi'adu- 
ally  increasing  prostration,  after  muttering 
deliriimi,  shght  convidsions,  and  perhaps 
vomiting,  at  last  succumbs.  In  children  the 
more  common  fatal  symptoms  are  convul- 
sions and  coma.  In  the  stage  of  prostration, 
particularly  in  cases  of  very  extensive  bums 
of  the  second  or  third  degi-ee,  extreme  and 
obstinate  thirst  is  a  frequent  symptom.  It 
was  pointed  out  by  Nelaton,  that  many  of 
the  subjects  of  extensive  burns  complain 
soon  after  the  injm-y  of  a  very  lu-gent  desire 
to  micturate,  although  the  bladder  may  be 
qi:ite  empty. 

The  duration  of  the  second  period,  which 
begins  with  reaction,  varies  much  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  and  extent  of  the  bum. 
In  mild  injuries  of  the  first  and  second  de- 
grees this  period  is  brief,  lasting  only  for 
two  or  three  days,  but  in  severe  burns  of 
the  third  degree  it  does  not  pass  into  the 
final  stage  until  the  sl6ughs  have  separated 
and  suppin-ation  has  become  established. 
Most  authors  consider  two  weeks  as  the 
average  diuration  of  the  period  of  inflam- 
matory reaction.  During  this  period  the 
pain  caused  by  vesicating  burns  of  the 
second  degree  gradually  diminishes,  whilst 
the  subjects  of  more  severe  bums  in  which 
the  cutis  has  been  destroyed,  suffer  much 
just  before  and  during  the  separation  of  the 


sloughs.  The  patient  is  usually  feverish 
dm-ing  the  early  part  of  this  stage,  but  there 
is  rarely  persistent  fever  or  a  very  high 
temperatiu-e,  save  when  the  burn  is  severe 
and  complicated  in  its  course  vnth  local 
irritation  or  visceral  inflammation.  In 
severe  burns  involving  the  surface  of  the 
chest,  cough  is  a  fr-equent  symptom  during 
this  period,  and  indicates  some  thoracic 
comj)Hcation,  as  congestion  of  the  lungs, 
pleurisy,  or  broncho-pnemnonia.  The  most 
fr-equent  and  troublesome  symptoms  are 
vomiting  and  diari'hcea.  The  former,  when 
obstinate  and  associated  with  the  presence 
of  blood  in  the  stools,  is  suggestive  of  ulcer- 
ation of  the  duodenum.  Dviring  separation 
of  any  large  and  deep  sloughs  there  may 
be  serioiis  loss  of  blood,  which,  in  most  in- 
stances, is  due  rather  to  oozing  fr'om  several 
small  vessels  than  to  free  arterial  haemor- 
rhage from  one  point. 

The  third  period,  that  of  suppuration  and 
exhaustion,  lasts  fr-om  the  separation  of  the 
sloughs  to  the  healing  of  the  exposed  gra- 
nulating surfaces.  The  principal  symptoms 
of  this  period  are  those  due  to  exhaustion 
fi'om  profuse  discharge.  The  patient,  if  the 
burn  be  wide  and  deep,  may  suffer  now 
from  hectic  fever  and  marasmus,  and  be 
attacked  at  any  time  by  any  of  the  general 
or  local  comphcations  of  a  large,  open  and 
suppurating  woimd ;  such,  for  instance,  as 
erysipelas,  ceUuHtis,  sloughing,  and  diph- 
theria of  the  granulating  surface,  pysemia  and 
septiceemia,  and  tetanus.  The  more  special 
internal  comphcations  which  may  occiu: 
during  the  third  period  are  asthenic  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs  and  duodenal  ulceration. 
In  children  convulsions  may  occur  at  any 
time  in  the  course  of  the  supptu'ating  stage 
of  a  large  burn. 

Although  the  prognosis  is  much  in- 
fluenced by  the  degree  of  a  bm-n,  the  super- 
ficial extent  of  the  lesion  is  a  more  impor- 
tant element  than  its  depth.  As  has  afready 
been  stated,  a  very  extensive  burn  of  the 
second,  or  even  of  the  first  degree,  is  much 
more  serious  than  a  deep  burn  involving 
but  a  smaU  portion  of  skin.  "With  regard  to 
cicatricial  deformity,  the  more  severe  bm'ns 
of  the  third  degree  are  to  be  regarded  as 
serious,  especially  when  they  are  situated 
on  the  face,  the  flexure  surface  of  a  limb, 
the  front  of  the  neck,  or  on  the  hand. 
Scalds  of  the  face  and  mouth  are  of  serious 
import,  as  indicating  a  very  probable  com- 
plication of  cedema  of  the  glottis.  Burns 
of  the  scalp,  even  when  slight,  are  always 
liable  to  be  complicated  with  erysipelas,  and 
extensive  bui-ns  of  the  front  of  the  chest 
very  often  give  rise  to  inflammation  of  the 
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lungs  or  pleura.  Burns  are  more  fatal  in 
young  children  and  in  old  people  than  in 
adults,  in  consequence  of  the  susceptibility 
to  pain  and  nervous  irritation  in  the  former, 
and  of  the  feeble  resistance,  in  the  latter,  to 
the  exhausting  effects  of  suppm-ation  during 
the  third  stage.  Moreover,  children  are 
very  Uable  to  be  attacked  by  acute  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs  or  encephalon,  whilst 
old  people  are  seriously  affected  by  any 
relatively  shght  complication,  by  exposure 
to  cold,  or  any  sudden  change  in  the  weather. 

Of  the  fatal  cases  of  burn  it  may  be 
roughly  stated  that  fifty  per  cent,  terminate 
during  the  period  of  shock,  thirty  per  cent, 
during  the  period  of  reaction,  and  twenty 
per  cent,  diuring  the  period  of  suppuration. 

There  is  much  variety  in  the  modes  of 
death  from  bum.  Early  death,  when  the 
injm-y  is  severe,  is  usually  due  to  shock, 
the  patient  presenting  a  general  condition 
similar  to  that  observed  after  a  suddenly 
produced  contusion  or  laceration  of  a  limb, 
or  a  violent  injury  to  the  abdomen.  In 
many  cases  of  fatal  burn  the  condition  of  col- 
lapse is  doubtless  rendered  more  intense 
by  mental  emotion  and  terror,  and  also  by 
acute  pain,  although  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  pain  per  se  can,  as  Dupuytren 
suggested,  be  the  cause  of  death.  In  pa- 
tients who,  after  having  ralHed  to  some 
extent  from  the  immediate  effect  of  the 
injury,  yet  die  during  the  first  period, 
death  is  usually  the  result  of  a  condition 
characterised  pathologically  by  congestion 
and  commencing  inflammation  of  the  brain 
and  its  membranes,  of  the  lungs  and  air- 
passages,  and  of  the  abdominal  viscera.  Du- 
puytren, who  was  one  of  the  first  to  in- 
vestigate and  explain  the  general  conditions 
which  cause  death  after  a  bm-n,  showed  by 
post-mortem  examinations  that  in  subjects 
who  have  perished  very  soon  after  a  severe 
bm-n  or  scald,  and  before  internal  inflam- 
mation has  had  time  to  develop  itself,  the 
brain  is  much  injected  with  blood  and  the 
mucous  membranes  of  the  bronchi  and 
intestinal  canal  are  much  congested.  More- 
over, not  only  are  these  mucous  mem- 
branes swoUen  and  studded  with  large 
patches  of  congestion,  but  the  intestines 
contain  effused  blood  and  the  bronchi  are 
obstructed  by  blood-stained  mucous  fluid. 
After  death,  at  a  later  stage — between  the 
third  and  ninth  days — the  autopsy  usually 
reveals  aU  the  indications  of  well-marked 
gastro-enteritis  and  often  of  inflammatory 
changes  in  the  lungs.  Dupuytren's  state- 
ments have  since  been  confirmed  by  the 
more  extensive  pathological  investigations 
of  Mr.  Erichsen  and  Mr.  Holmes.  These 


surgeons  have  shown  that,  after  death  fi*om 
burn  dm-ing  the  first  period,  the  brain  and 
its  membranes  are  almost  always  found 
congested,  and  the  thoracic  viscera  and  the 
gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane  very 
frequently  so.  After  death  during  the 
second  period,  indications  of  cerebral  con- 
gestion are  BtUl  occasionally  to  be  found, 
but  the  most  frequent  and  characteristic 
pathological  appearances  are  those  of  in- 
flammation, and  inflammatory  congestion 
of  the  hmgs  and  pleurae,  and  of  more  or  lesg 
congestion  of  the  intestiaal  tract,  frequently 
associated  with  ulceration  of  the  duodenum. 

Mr.  Erichsen,  in  his  observations  of  fatal 
burns,  found  that  the  brain  was  affected  in 
thirty-three  out  of  tbirty-seven  cases,  the 
thoracic  viscera  in  thirty  out  of  forty,  and 
the  abdominal  viscera  in  thirty-one  out  of 
forty-two  cases. 

Several  views  have  been  proposed  to 
account  for  this  almost  constant  tendency 
to  visceral  congestion  and  inflammation  in 
cases  of  severe  burn.  In  1863,  M.  Baraduc, 
a  French  surgeon,  brought  forward  the 
pm'ely  physical  theory  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  effusion  of  serum  at  the  seat  of  the 
burn,  the  blood  becomes  thickened  and 
plastic,  so  that  it  can  no  longer .  circulate 
freely.  To  this  view  there  are  strong  and 
apparent  objections.  Except  in  cases  of 
very  extensive  scalding,  very  little  serum  is 
effused  on  the  sm-face  of  the  body,  and,  as 
is  well  known,  the  blood  may  be  deprived 
of  large  quantities  of  fluid,  as  in  rapidly 
renewed  ascites  after  tapping,  without  any 
evident  bad  result.  A  viscid  condition  of 
the  blood  after  fatal  bm-n  has  recently  been 
found  by  Tapperner,  of  Munich,  but  as,  in 
each  of  the  four  cases  which  were  observed, 
the  injmy  was  very  severe,  and  as  much  as 
two-thirds  of  the  surface  of  the  body  was 
involved,  death  was  very  probably  due 
rather  to  shock  than  to  any  undetermined 
result  of  loss  of  blood-plasma. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  Billroth  that 
the  visceral  comphcations  found  in  the 
early  stages  of  burn  may  be  due  to  an 
accumulation  in  the  blood  of  nitrogenous 
compounds,  retamed  as  a  result  of  %vide 
destruction  of  the  skin  and  consequent 
dimiuution  of  the  cutaneous  respu-ation. 
The  subject  of  an  extensive  burn  is,  it  is 
thought,  placed  in  a  condition  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  an  animal  completely 
enveloped  in  some  impermeable  material, 
which,  after  a  time,  presents  sjTnptoms  of 
intense  and  fatal  blood-poisoning.  Well- 
marked,  and  even  fatal,  visceral  congestion, 
however,  is  frequent^  observed  when  but 
a  small  extent  of  surface  has  been  burnt. 
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Again,  in  the  most  extensive  burn  compatible 
in  the  human  subject  with  vitaUty,  there  is 
always  much  sound  skin  left,  and  in  burns 
of  the  first,  and  probably  in  most  of  those 
of  the  second  degree,  the  cutaneous  expka- 
tion  is  accelerated  rather  than  obstructed. 

Ponfick  holds  that  in  severe  bmms  capil- 
lary embolism  of  iatemal  organs  is  caused 
through  a  profoimd  alteration  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  red  blood-corpuscles,  and  it  is 
thought  that  the  congestion  of  the  lungs 
and  the  pneumonia  so  frequently  observed 
in  such  cases  of  injury  may  have  some  con- 
nection with  this  blood-change.  According 
to  FaJk,  however,  the  theory  that  visceral 
inflammation  is  due  to  destruction  of  red 
blood-corpuscles  in  the  vessels  of  the  burnt 
pai-t  is  not  supported  by  a  sufficient  number 
of  positive  facts.  Hoppe-Seyler,  on  micro- 
scopical examination  of  the  blood  in  cases 
of  severe  bum,  foimd  the  destructive  changes 
in  the  corpuscles  far  too  slight  to  give  rise 
to  any  general  disturbance. 

It  seems  very  probable  that  the  visceral 
congestion  so  invariably  associated  with 
severe  bmra,  is  caused  in  great  measm-e,  as 
was  argued  by  Brown-Sequard,  by  reflex 
action  of  the  spiaal  cord ;  and  that  the 
visceral  inflammations  so  frequently  ob- 
served during  the  later  stages  of  the  treat- 
ment axe  the  results  either  of  septic  poison- 
ing or,  with  old  and  much  enfeebled  subjects, 
of  prolonged  confinement  to  bed  and  in- 
creased susceptibility  to  external  influences. 

There  can  be  but  Kttle  doubt  that  ulcer- 
ation of  the  duodenum  is  an  occasional 
result  of  bm-n  on  the  surface  of  the  body. 
Mr.  Curhng,  in  1842,  directed  attention  to 
twelve  instances  of  this  association,  and 
Mr.  Holmes  found  it  recorded  in  16  out 
of  125  miscellaneous  fatal  cases  of  burn. 
Simple  or  non-traumatic  ulceration  of  the 
duodenum  occurs  much  more  fi-equently  in 
males  than  in  females,  and  is  very  rarely 
observed  in  patients  below  the  age  of 
puberty.  Krauss  foimd,  on  analysing  42 
collected  cases  of  simple  ulcer,  that  the  pro- 
portion of  affected  males  to  females  was  as 
10  to  1,  and  that  2  per  cent,  only  of  the 
patients  were  under  the  age  of  ten  years, 
and  6  per  cent,  under  the  age  of  twenty. 
Of  25  cases  of  intestinal  ulceration  asso- 
ciated with  burn,  that  have  been  collected 
by  the  writer  of  this  article,  in  17,  at 
least,  the  patients  were  females.  In  6 
out  of  the  25  cases  the  patients  were  under 
the  age  of  five,  and  in  15  imder  the  age 
of  ten,  and  in  one  case  only  was  the  age 
above  thirty.  In  most  of  these  cases  the  burn 
had  been  severe,  and  had  involved  a  large 
extent,  usually  the  fi-ont  of  the  neck,  chest, 


and  abdomen,  and  one  limb  or  more.  In 
three  of  these  cases  death  occurred  in  the 
first  week  of  the  bm-n,  in  eight  cases  in  the 
second  week,  in  six  cases  in  the  thu'd  week, 
in  a  single  case  in  the  fom-th  week,  and  in 
two  cases  in  the  fifth  week.  In  one  case 
that  has  been  recorded  by  Mr.  Erichsen 
decided  s3rmptoms  of  intestinal  ulceration 
were  observed  on  the  second  day  after  the 
burn,  and  death  occurred  on  the  sixth  day. 

The  duodenal  ulceration  is  usually  situ- 
ated in  the  first  and  ascending  portion  of 
this  intestine,  and  near  the  pylorus.  The 
lesion,  which  is  found  most  frequently  on 
the  front  waU  of  the  intestine,  consists  in 
one  or,  as  generally  happens,  two  or  more 
small  circular  ulcers,  or  one  large  oval  patch 
of  ulceration  formed  by  the  jimction  of 
two  ulcers.  The  margins  of  the  ulcer  are 
sharply  cut,  and  the  ulcerated  surface  is,  as 
a  rule,  deeper  in  the  centre  than  at  the 
periphery,  the  inner  coats  of  the  intestine 
being  destroyed  over  a  greater  extent  than 
the  serous  coat.  In  acute  cases  the  ulcera- 
tion has  a  tendency  to  involve  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  intestinal  wall,  in  some 
cases  extending  to  the  sturface  of  some 
neighbouring  organ,  as  the  pancreas,  liver, 
or  gall-bladder ;  in  others,  opening  freely 
and  directly  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and 
giving  rise  to  perforative  peritonitis.  Occa- 
sionally the  progressive  ulceration  erodes 
some  large  vessel. 

Duodenal  ulceration  is  very  probably 
caused,  not,  as  Mr.  Curhng  has  suggested, 
by  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  one  or 
more  of  Briinner's  glands,  but  by  the 
action  of  the  acid  gastric  juice  on  a  patch 
of  mucous  membrane  in  which  the  circula- 
tion of  the  aUvaline  blood  has  been  arrested 
through  embohsm.  In  support  of  this 
view  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  a  duodenal 
ulcer,  whether  simple  or  traumatic,  has  very 
rarely  been  observed  below  the  orifice  of 
the  common  bile-duct. 

The  diagnosis  of  duodenal  ulcer  in  cases 
of  burn  is  very  obscure.  In  some  instances 
it  is  indicated  by  epigastric  pain,  vomiting 
of  dark  brown  fluid  and  diarrhoea,  with 
occasional  discharge  of  blood  in  the  stools. 
In  some  recorded  cases  of  this  lesion,  how- 
ever, all  these  symptoms  were  absent,  and 
no  indications  were  observed  until  after 
death.  If  a  large  vessel  has  been  opened 
there  wiU  be  profuse  melsena  and  hsamate- 
mesis,  and  in  cases  of  perforation  symptoms 
of  locaUsed  or  general  peritonitis.  Ulcer  of 
the  duodenum,  though  a  serious  comphca- 
tion,  is  not  universally  fatal,  as  some  few 
instances  have  been  put  on  record,  in  which 
cicatrices  of  old  ulceration  were  found  in 
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the  intestine  after  death  from  some  other 
or  more  indirect  result  of  severe  burn. 

During  the  third  period  of  a  severe  burn 
the  patient  is  exposed  to  all  the  risks  which 
attend  profuse  and  exliausting  suppuration. 
In  young  and  feeble  subjects  the  progress 
towards  recovery  may  be  mterrupted  from 
time  to  time  by  attacks  of  fever  and  pros- 
tration. The  most  fatal  complication  in  this 
final  period  of  suppuration  is  pleuro-pneu- 
monia.  Congestive  affections  of  the  abdo- 
minal and  intracranial  viscera  are  not  so 
frequent  in  this  as  in  the  second  period ; 
but  in  a  scrofulous  child  tubercular  disease 
of  the  meninges  or  of  the  mesenteric  glands 
may  be  developed  dm'ing  the  slow  healing 
of  the  bm-nt  part.  In  the  third  period 
sudden  death  occasionally  takes  place  from 
some  obscure  cause,  which  cannot  be  de- 
termined on  careful  post-mortem  examina- 
tion. 

As  casual  causes  of  death  in  the  com-se 
of  the  treatment  of  a  severe  bm-n  may  be 
mentioned :  erysipelas,  which  is  often  met 
with  in  cases  of  burn  of  the  scalp ;  cellu- 
litis, which  sometimes  occurs  in  association 
with  an  extensive  burn  of  the  second  degree 
in  the  second  or  thnd  period ;  pyaemia, 
not,  however,  of  fi-equent  occm-rence ;  and 
tetanus. 

Treatment. — In  the  general  treatment 
of  a  severe  biirn  in  its  first  stage,  the  main 
indications  are  to  overcome  shock,  to  re- 
lieve pain,  to  calm  restlessness  and  agita- 
tion, and  guard  against  coma.  In  dealing 
with  intense  collapse,  the  ordinary  means 
for  bringing  about  reaction  should  be  ap- 
plied. Blankets  should  be  virrapped  around 
the  patient,  hot-water  bottles  be  placed  at 
the  feet  and  along  the  sides  of  the  trunk, 
and  brandy  with  hot  water  be  frequently 
administered.  The  intense  pain  may  be 
best  reheved  by  a  fuU  dose  of  laudanum  or 
liquor  opii  sedativus,  or  by  a  hypodermic  in- 
jection of  morphia.  As  reaction  becomes 
established,  it  wiU  be  advisable  to  reduce 
gradually  the  supply  of  alcoholic  stimulant, 
and  to  give  frequently  and  in  small  quan- 
tities hot  beef-tea  or  soup.  If  there  he 
much  thirst,  the  patient  should  take  rnilk 
mixed  with  soda-water,  weak  lemon  di-ink, 
or  barley-water  containing  a  small  quantity 
of  dilute  sulphuric  or  phosphoric  acid. 
During  the  course  of  the  reaction,  bromide 
of  potassium  may  be  administered  every 
three  or  four  houi-s  if  the  patient  complains 
much  of  pain. 

In  the  second  period  it  is  necessary  to 
support  the  strength  of  the  patient,  and  to 
husband  his  forces,  eo  that  he  may  with- 
stand the  exhausting  influences  of  the  final 


period  of  suppm-ation.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  undue  stimulation  should  be 
avoided,  and  a  careful  watch  be  maintained 
for  indications  of  visceral  inflammation. 
The  diet  should  be  nourisliing,  but  consist, 
as  far  as  possible,  of  fluids — as  milk,  beef- 
tea,  soup ;  and  where  there  is  a  decided 
tendency  to  diarrhcsa  and  vomiting,  similar 
precautions  in  feeding  shoiild  be  taken  to 
those  observed  in  the  management  of  a  case 
of  typhoid  fever.  Symptoms  of  pulmonary 
congestion  and  broncho -pneumonia  are  best 
treated,  if  the  patient  be  not  very  weak,  by 
hquor  ammonise  citratis  and  small  doses 
of  tartar-emetic ;  and  diarrhoea  should  be 
treated  by  chalk  and  opium,  or  small  doses 
of  castor-oil  and  laudanum,  or,  if  very 
obstinate,  by  sulphate  of  zinc  and  opium. 

In  the  treatment,  during  the  third  period 
of  a  deep  brurn,  of  a  large,  open,  and  sup- 
purating wound,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
support  the  patient's  vital  powers  by  giving 
a  free  and  generous  diet  with  wine  and 
malt  Uquors;  and  to  overcome,  so  far  as 
may  be  convenient,  the  adverse  influences  of 
a  long-occupied  sick  chamber  by  occasional 
changes  of  air  and  scene. 

In  exposing  the  region  of  a  recent 
burn,  extreme  care  should  be  taken  to 
avoid  rough  handling  of  any  destroyed 
and  partially  detached  portions  of  sldn. 
This  precaution  is  especially  necessary  in 
burns  or  scalds  of  the  second  degree.  It 
is  advisable,  particularly  in  cases  of  burn- 
ing by  caustic  agents  or  through  explo- 
sion of  gunpowder,  to  remove  by  gentle 
syringing  with  warm  water  all  foreign 
material  that  adheres  to  the  injured  sur- 
face. In  the  choice  of  local  apphcations 
suitable  to  the  different  stages  of  bm*n,  the 
sm'geon  has  to  attend  to  the  followmg  indi- 
cations : — he  should  endeavour,  in  the  first 
place,  to  cool  the  burnt  sm-face  and  to  reheve 
pain,  and,  after  reaction  has  been  estabUshed, 
to  moderate  local  hypersemia  and  prevent 
inflammation  by  excluding  from  the  seat  of 
injury  such  external  influences  as  might 
set  up  irritation.  When  eschars  have  been 
formed,  it  becomes  necessary,  by  attention 
to  cleanliness,  by  the  use  of  antiseptic 
agents,  and  by  rest  of  the  burnt  part,  to 
ward  off  attacks  of  cellulitis,  and  to  neutra- 
lise any  conditions  that  might  be  likely  to 
induce  septic  infection.  After  the  separa- 
tion of  all  disorganised  tissues,  it  is  requisite 
to  promote  speedy  cicatrisation,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  anj' 
subsequent  cicatricial  deformity. 

In  the  local  treatment  of  burns  of  the  first 
degree,  the  main  indications  are  to  relievo 
the  smarting  pain  by  applying  cold,  and  to 
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brins?  about  speedy  resolution.  If  the 
scorched  region  extend  over  more  or  less  of 
the  surface  of  a  hmb,  it  should  be  covered 
with  cold  compresses,  or  the  whole  extremity 
be  retained  for  one  hour  or  longer  in  a  cold 
bath,  layers  of  cotton  wool  being  subse- 
quently applied  when  the  pain  and  irrita- 
tion have  passed  off.  In  the  treatment  of 
a  siaperficial  burn  of  the  face,  or  of  a  small 
extent  of  the  surface  of  the  tnmk,  the  im- 
mediate application  either  of  iced  water,  or 
of  lead  lotion,  or  of  diluted  eau  de  Cologne, 
■will  be  found  beneficial.  In  a  case  of  a 
biu-n  of  the  first  degree,  involving  one-half 
or  more  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  the 
patient,  if  an  adult  and  well-nourished, 
will  be  much  reheved  by  prolonged  inmner- 
sion  in  a  bath  of  slightly  warmed  water ; 
but  if  very  yoimg  and  coUapsed,  would  be 
better  treated  by  the  local  appUcation  of 
some  cooling  and  oily  fluid,  and,  over  this, 
of  a  thick  layer  of  cotton-wool. 

The  principal  object  ia  dealing  with  a 
burn  of  the  second  degree  is  to  exclude  as 
far  as  possible  the  external  air  from  the 
seat  of  injury.  If  there  be  any  very  large 
vesicles,  a  few  minute  punctures  should  be 
made  in  the  waU  of  each  at  the  most  de- 
pendent parts,  so  as  to  allow  slow  discharge 
of  the  contained  serous  fluid.  It  is  very 
necessary  to  avoid  laceration  of  the  elevated 
epidermis,  and  undue  and  early  exposure 
of  the  cutis.  The  burnt  surface  should 
then  be  covered  by  some  thick  dressing,  so 
as  to  be  protected  against  irritating  agents 
until  the  complete  reproduction  of  the  de- 
stroyed epidermis.  Mr.  Erichsen  recom- 
mends, in  the  local  treatment  of  this  as  of 
other  degrees  of  biu-n,  the  use  of  the  finest 
wheaten  flour,  which,  when  laid  on  thickly 
but  uniformly  and  gradually,  forms  a  soft 
and  soothing  application  to  the  surface.  In 
cases  of  extensive  vesication,  strips  of  lint 
or  linen  which  have  been  dipped  in  some 
thick  or  oily  fluid  will  be  found  a  more 
convenient  and  cleanly  dressing.  Of  these 
fluids  the  best  probably  are  carron  oil 
(linseed-oU  and  lime-water  in  equal  parts), 
carbolic  oil  (one  part  of  carbolic  acid  to  ten 
parts  of  oUve  oil),  a  mixture  of  olive  oil  and 
yelk  of  egg  in  equal  parts.  Chalk  or  zinc 
ointment,  or  one  of  carbonate  of  lead, 
spread  very  thickly  on  strips  of  soft  Hnt, 
will  each  be  found  a  suitable  appUcation 
to  this  form  of  bum.  Cotton  wadding, 
absorbent  cotton  wool  and  cotton  tissue, 
treated  with  some  antiseptic  agent,  con- 
stitute valuable  material  for  dressings  ia 
every  degree  of  bui-n,  and  may  be  applied 
in  thick  layers  either  directly  to  the  injm-ed 
surface  or  over  any  of  the  above-mentioned 


lotions  or  ointments.  If  cotton  wool  be 
applied  du-ectly  to  a  vesicated  sm-face,  it 
will  be  advisable  to  retain  the  dressing  until 
the  burn  has  healed  or  the  injured  skin  has 
become  dry,  as  the  flakes  of  cotton  adhere 
closely  to  the  loose  epidermis,  and  if  re- 
moved carelessly  and  too  soon,  might  tear 
this  away  and  expose  a  raw  and  irritable 
surface.  In  burns  of  this  degree  seated  on 
the  face  or  one  of  the  limbs,  if  there  be  but 
shght  vesication,  the  application  either  of 
castor-oil  and  collodion  (one  part  to  two 
parts),  or  of  a  super-saturated  solution  of 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  is  to  be  recommended. 
In  cases  of  very  painful  scorching  of  the 
whole  face,  it  will  be  found  useful  to  brush 
over  the  reddened  surface  with  some  olive- 
oil  or  a  diluted  mixture  of  glycerine  and 
boracic  acid,  and  then  to  apply  a  thick 
mask  of  cotton-wool  or  wadding.  In  vesi- 
cated burns  of  limited  extent,  seated  on  the 
trunk  or  one  of  the  extremities,  nitrate  of 
silver  has  often  been  found  very  useful  when 
apphed  either  in  strong  solution  (one  scruple 
of  the  salt  to  one  ounce  of  water),  or  as  the 
solid  stick. 

In  treating  bm-ns  of  the  thu'd  degree, 
the  surgeon  should  act  with  the  aim  of 
accelerating  the  separation  and  removal  of 
the  eschars,  of  controlling  putrefaction,  and 
subsequently  of  promotmg  the  cicatrisation 
of  the  open  wound.  The  usual  treatment, 
in  cases  where  a  portion  of  the  skin  has 
been  destroyed  and  converted  into  sloughs, 
consists  in  covering  the  burnt  surface  with 
some  stimulating  dressing,  and  in  applying 
over  this  a  thick  layer  of  antiseptic  wad- 
ding. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  most  use- 
ful of  the  many  preparations  which  have 
been  commended  as  local  stimulants  :  car- 
ron oil,  turpentine  liniment,  carbolic  oil, 
resin-ointment,  Kentish's  liniment  of  cera- 
timi  resinse  softened  with  spirit  of  turpen- 
tine, and  the  compound  elemi  ointment 
of  the  St.  George's  Hospital  PharmacojDceia. 
The  dressing  should  not  be  changed  except 
when  it  is  formd  necessary  for  the  sake  of 
cleanliness.  At  every  exposure  of  the  seat 
of  burn,  the  sloughing  surface  should  be 
irrigated  and  cleansed  for  some  minutes 
with  a  tepid  solution  of  carbolic  acid  (one 
part  to  thirty),  or  a  weak  iodine  lotion,  or 
a  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  (ten  grains  to 
the  ounce  of  water).  After  removal  of  the 
disorganised  tissues,  the  exposed  granulat- 
ing surface  is  to  be  treated  like  any  other 
form  of  healthy  wound  or  ulcer. 

Hebra,  who  objected  to  the  use  of  oint- 
ments in  the  treatment  of  burns  of  the 
third  degree,  advocated  the  practice  of 
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contimious  ii-rigation  in  cases  in  which  the 
situation  of  the  bui"n  permitted  its  employ- 
ment. He  also  advocated,  as  a  mode  of 
treating  very  severe  burns,  prolonged  im- 
mersion in  a  bath  of  water  maintained  for 
many  days,  and,  if  necessary,  even  for 
months,  at  a  temperature  of  from  90°  to 
100°  F.  This  treatment  seems  to  have  been 
hitherto  tried  but  in  few  cases,  and  not  with 
any  superior  results.  In  order  to  carry  out 
such  a  plan,  the  surgeon  would  require  a 
special  and  very  compHcated  apparatus, 
needing  constant  attention,  and,  if  used 
for  a  very  young  patient,  obviously  not 
free  from  danger. 

In  the  management  of  a  large  granulat- 
ing surface  formed  in  the  more  severe 
bums  of  the  third  degree,  the  surgeon's 
efforts  should  be  mainly  directed  to  over- 
coming the  effects  of  cicatricial  retraction, 
and  to  favom-ing,  as  far  as  can  be  done, 
the  formation  of  a  thin,  smooth,  and  lax 
scar.  After  a  deep  burn  of  the  face,  of  the 
fi'ont  of  the  neck,  or  along  the  flexure  sur- 
face of  a  large  joint,  more  or  less  deformity 
must  result ;  but  the  extent  of  such  defor- 
mity, and  the  nature  of  the  cicatrix  may  be 
much  influenced  for  good  by  careful  atten- 
tion to  both  local  and  general  treatment 
during  the  process  of  heahng.  By  support- 
ing the  strength  of  the  patient  and  warding 
off  local  inflammatory  attacks,  the  granu- 
lating surface  may  be  maintained  in  a 
healthy  condition,  so  that  it  will  heal 
steadily  and  with  the  formation  of  a  thin 
yet  sound  scar. 

If  the  bm-n  involve  the  flexure  of  a  large 
joint,  as  the  front  of  the  elbow  or  the  sur- 
face of  the  popliteal  region,  any  muscular 
contraction  which  tends  to  keep  up  flexion 
should  be  steadily  resisted,  and  the  affected 
limb  be  kept  straight  on  a  splint.  In  the 
treatment  of  a  granulating  wound  in  front 
of  the  neck  and  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
chest,  constant  endeavour  should  be  made 
to  prevent  depression  of  the  chin.  In  burns 
about  the  mouth,  external  auditory  meatus, 
or  any  other  natm'al  orifice,  tents,  or  solid 
plugs  or  tubes  with  solid  walls,  should  be 
inserted,  with  a  view  of  preventing  contrap- 
tion. Much  dilficulty  wiU  be  experienced,  in 
deep  burns  of  the  hand,  in  preventing  adhe- 
sion of  two  or  more  fingers.  The  best  means 
of  preventing  deformity  by  reducing  hyper- 
trophy and  controlling  the  retractile  action 
of  a  large  scar,  are  extension  of  the  dis- 
torted parts  and  compression  by  elastic 
bandaging.  Extension  can  be  readily  ap- 
plied to  the  lower  limb  by  using  strapping 
and  weights,  whilst  in  the  upper  limb,  and 
probably  in  some  cases  of  depression  of 


the  lower  jaw,  some  good  in  this  respect 
may  be  done  by  ingenious  appHcations  of 
elastic  accumulators.  Compression  may  bo 
best  effected  by  fixm  strapping  and  the 
application  of  a  Martin's  bandage.  In 
order  that  any  real  benefit  may  be  derived 
from  these  plans  of  treatment,  they  must 
be  carried  out  with  much  care  and  per- 
severance, and  be  continued  long  after  the 
granulating  surface  has  healed. 

The  eschars  formed  by  very  deep  bums 
require  similar  local  treatment  to  that  re- 
commended for  other  bums  of  the  third 
degree.  An  injiury  of  this  severity,  how- 
ever, is  usually  fatal  when  seated  on  the 
trunk,  and  demands  amputation  when  a 
portion  of  a  Umb  is  involved. 

Primary  amputation,  the  general  condi- 
tion of  the  patient  not  forbidding,  is  indi- 
cated when  an  extremity  has  been  destroyed 
by  a  very  severe  bum.  The  operation 
should  be  performed  vsdthout  delay  in  any 
uncomplicated  case  of  hopeless  disorgani- 
sation of  a  foot  or  hand.  Amputation 
has  been  performed  with  success  even  in 
cases  where  a  portion  of  the  trunk  also  was 
severely  burnt,  and  instances  have  been 
recorded  by  Larrey  of  successful  double 
amputations  for  hmn :  one  of  a  thigh  and 
an  arm  on  the  same  jaatient,  another  of  a 
leg  and  fore-arm,  and  one  even  of  both 
thighs.  If  the  extremity  be  wholly  destroyed, 
the  sm'geon  need  not  hesitate  to  take  flaps 
from  skm  already  involved  in  burns  of  the 
second  or  third  degree.  The  following  are 
the  conditions  in  which  it  may  be  found 
advisable  to  perform  secondary  amputa- 
tion:— Profase  and  exhausting  discharge 
fr'om  a  large  granulating  sm-face  on  a  limb, 
formed  on  the  separation  of  a  deep  eschar 
in  a  severe  burn  of  the  third  degree ;  when 
much  of  the  integument  of  a  limb  has 
been  destroyed,  and  the  retraction  of  the 
resulting  cicatrix  renders  the  member  quite 
useless,  and  also  interferes  with  the  move- 
ments of  adjacent  sound  parts;  when  a 
large  open  sm-face  cannot  be  healed,  or  when 
a  large  cicatrix  has  a  constant  tendency  to 
ulcerate  on  movement  of  the  affected  limb ; 
when  a  large  joint  has  been  opened  diuring 
the  detachment  of  a  deep  eschar,  and  is 
undergoing  disorganisation  ;  in  cases  of  ex- 
tensive exposure  and  necrosis  of  a  long 
bone  resulting  fr'om  bnrn. 

W.  Johnson  Smith. 

BURS^j  Aflfections  of. — Bm-sse  may 
be  divided  into  subcutaneous  and  deejj. 
The  deep  bursie  intervene  usually  between 
tendons,  muscles,  and  bones,  but  some- 
times between  muscles  or  tendons.  The 
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subcutaneous  lie  between  the  skin  and 
exposed  bony  prominences.  Most  of  the 
muscular  bm-ste  are  hereditary  and  fairly 
constant;  but  the  majority  of  the  subcu- 
taneous are  developed  after  birth. 

Situations  of  Bues.e  {Head  andNech). 
A  large  one  (sublingual)  exists  between 
the  genioglossi,  back  of  the  symphysis,  and 
the  mucous  membrane  on  each  side  of 
the  friBmmi,  passing  back  behind  the  sub- 
lingual gland  and  Wharton's  duct  to  the 
level  of  the  first  or  second  molar,  and 
constricted  in  the  mid-line  by  the  frsenum. 
See  Ranula.  Occasionally  bursae  are  seen 
on  the  symphysis  and  angles  of  jaw : 
between  the  back  of  the  hyoid  bone  and 
thyro-hyoid  muscle,  and  the  thyro-hyoid 
membrane  (thyro-hyoid)  :  rarely  on  the 
pomum  adami  (ante -thyroid). 

Upper  Limb.  —  On  the  subcutaneous 
sm-face  of  the  olecranon  always ;  occa- 
sionally on  the  acromion,  epicondyles, 
styloid  processes,  knuckles  and  backs  of 
inter-phalangeal  joints,  bursse  are  found. 
A  lai'ge,  generally  loculated  sac  (sub-deltoid, 
sub-acromial)  always  exists  between  the 
deltoid  and  acromion  and  the  head  of  the 
humerus.  Beneath  the  tendon  of  the  sub- 
scapularis,  and  along  the  tendon  of  the  biceps, 
are  protrusions  of  the  synovial  sac  of  the 
shoulder ;  fluid  may  ran  along  the  latter  from 
the  shoulder,  and  point  beneath  the  great 
pectoral  tendon.  Bursse  are  also  found 
between  the  latissimus  and  teres  major 
tendons,  and  between  the  latter  and  the 
bone:  between  the  biceps  tendon  and  the 
tubercle  of  the  radius  :  between  the  triceps 
and  the  olecranon  above  its  insertion :  and 
around  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  ra- 
dialis  where  it  grooves  the  trapezium. 

Around  the  tendons  of  the  superficial  and  • 
deep  flexors  beneath  the  anterior  annular 
ligament,  extending  fi-om  the  level  of  the 
wrist-joint  to  rather  below  the  bases  of  the 
metacarpals,  is  a  large  bursa  divided  into 
two  parts — which  may  communicate — by  a 
mesial  septum;  the  inner  surrounds  the 
tendons  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  fingers,  the 
outer  those  of  the  second  and  third  fingers 
and  the  long  thumb-flexor,  and  communi- 
cates with  the  special  sheath  of  the  latter 
round  the  flexor  tendons  in  each  digit,  any 
one  of  which  mtM/  join  the  bursa  in  front  of 
the  wrist.  Six  sheaths  he  beneath  the  pos- 
terior annular  ligament,  beneath  each  of 
which  there  is  a  small  bursa.  Hernial 
protrusions  of  the  intercarpal  synovial 
membrane  on  the  dorsal  aspect  are  not 
imcommon. 

Lower  Limb. — The  bursa  patellse  con- 
sists of  two  or  three  distinct  or  intercom- 
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municating  superposed  chambers,  one  at 
least  being  subfascial :  and  there  is  often 
another  lower  down  in  front  of  the  liga- 
ment and  tubercle  of  the  tibia.  Beneath 
the  gluteus  maximus,  over  the  tuber  ischii 
and  origin  of  hamstrings,  is  a  lai-ge  bm-sa  : 
another,  large  and  loculated,  is  over  the 
great  trochanter  and  origin  of  the  vastus 
externus;  smaU  ones  exist  beneath  the 
tendons  of  the  two  smaller  glutei,  and  still 
smaller  in  relation  with  the  tendons  of 
the  pjrriformis  and  obturator  internus. 
Between  the  ilio-psoas  and  hip-joint  is  a 
large  bursa,  which  may  communicate  with 
the  joint :  a  small  one  beneath  the  crureus 
above  the  knee,  with  which  it  occasionally 
communicates. 

Behind  the  knee  on  the  inner  side,  be- 
neath the  inner  head  of  the  gastrocne- 
mius, and  also  intervening  between  this 
muscle  and  the  semi-membranosus,  is  an 
extensive  bursa  often  communicating  with 
the  knee-joint.  Lower  down,  between  the 
insertion  of  the  semi-membranosus  and 
the  tibia,  is  a  small  sac,  and  on  the  outer 
side,  between  the  biceps  and  external  lateral 
ligament,  another,  small  and  inconstant. 
In  front  of  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia,  be- 
neath the  insertion  of  the  ligamentum 
patellae  is  a  bursa :  and  another  beneath 
and  between  the  insertions  of  the  sartorius, 
gracilis,  and  semi-tendinosus.  Beneath  the 
insertion  of  the  tendo  AchiUis  is  a  small 
bmsa,  and  synovial  membranes  line  the 
flexor  sheaths  in  the  toes,  the  peronei 
behind  the  ankle,  the  three  compartments 
in  the  anterior  annular  ligament,  and  the 
sheaths  in  the  internal  annular  ligament. 

Injuries. — Wounds  are  recognised  by 
their  anatomical  position,  perhaps  the 
escape  of  synovia,  and  the  detection  of  an 
opened  bursa  by  the  eye  or  probe.  In- 
cised and  punctured  wounds,  as  a  rule,  heal 
easily,  but  may  cause  bursitis  of  aU  de- 
grees of  acuteness ;  whilst  contused  woimds, 
when  septic,  are  often  followed  by  suppu- 
ration of  the  bursa,  and  cellulitis  leading 
from  it.  Contusions,  without  breach  of 
surface,  are  not  uncommonly  followed  by 
similar  results,  especially  about  the  elbow ; 
but  simple  hsemorrhage  into  the  sac  is 
common. 

Treatment. — In  the  case  of  a  wound, 
render  the  part  aseptic,  provide  drainage 
if  the  wound  is  large  enough  to  require  it ; 
apply  _  some  antiseptic  dressing,  and  im- 
moboUse  the  part  il"  practicable.  Inflam- 
matory compUcations  must  be  ti-eated  as 
hereafter  advised. 

Diseases  of  Burs^. — These  are  all  in- 
flammatory— acute  or  chronic. 
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Acute  Inflammation  may  be  serous  or 
purulent. 

Causes. — Wounds,  contusions,  extension 
of  inflammation  from  surrounding  parts ; 
rarely,  the  extension  of  a  slough  of  a  boil 
into  a  superficial  sac,  and  also,  rarely, 
pyaemia.  Often  none  is  discoverable.  Acute 
not  uncommonly  supervenes  upon  chronic 
inflammation.  The  common  seats  of  acute 
inflammation  are — the  bursa  patellae  (sub- 
cutaneous or  subfascial,  or  both),  and  those 
over  the  olecranon,  Hgamentum  patellae, 
and  tubercle  of  the  tibia ;  much  less  com- 
monly, the  biursa  beneath  the  insertion  of 
the  ligamentum  patellae. 

Symptoms.  —  Eedness,  heat,  swelling 
with  more  or  less  distinct  fluctuation,  and 
Ijain,  locaUsed  to  the  situation  of  a  bursa, 
or,  attaining  their  maximum  there,  accom- 
panied by  more  or  less  fever.  In  cases  of 
acute  suppuration  these  symptoms  are  well- 
marked,  redness  and  cedema  may  extend 
some  distance  around,  and  the  temperature 
is  101°-3°  or  even  104°  F.  If  pus  in  a  bursa 
is  not  evacuated,  it  may  burst  through  the 
thick  skin  over  it ;  but  much  more  often 
subcutaneous  or  subfascial  ruptm-e  and  dif- 
fuse cellulitis  result,  perhaps  running  on 
even  to  sloughing  of  the  subcutaneous 
tissue.  Or  the  pus  may  burst  into  a  joint, 
and,  wherever  there  is  danger  of  this,  early 
relief  is  specially  necessary,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  bursa  beneath  the  hgamentum  patellae. 
Lastly,  inflammation  may  spread  from  a 
bursa  to  the  bone  in  which  it  Hes,  so  that 
when  the  abscess  is  opened  carious  bone  is 
found  at  the  bottom  ;  or  a  chronic  septic  dis- 
charge across  a  bone  fi'om  a  bm'sa  may  lead 
to  the  same  result.  This  is  sometimes  found 
in  suppuration  of  the  bursa  between  the 
gluteus  maximus  and  the  great  trochanter, — 
an  affection  which  may  present  many  of 
the  symptoms  of  hip-joint  disease.  See 
Hip-disease.  Lymphangitis  and  lymph- 
adenitis are  not  uncommon  compHcations. 

Treatment. — In  the  earhest  stage,  rest 
upon  a  splint,  and  ice.  Later  on,  but  still 
before  suppuration  has  occurred,  rest,  bella- 
donna and  glycerine  freely  applied,  and 
fomentations  changed  every  two  hours.  So 
soon  as  it  is  certain  that  pus  is  present,  it 
should  be  let,  out  by  incision,  a  di'ain  in- 
serted, and  an  antiseptic  dressing  applied, 
preferably  a  large  wool  one,  bandaged  with 
moderate  firmness. 

If  the  pus  has  burst  through  the  skin, 
and  celluUtis  is  present,  the  best  treatment 
is  to  render  the  drainage  free,  give  rest,  and 
apply  fomentations  of  boracic  lint. 

If  the  sac  has  burst  beneath  the  fascia, 
and  suppuration  is  extending  up  and  down 


the  limb,  iree,  and  possibly  numerous,  in- 
cisions will  be  required  to  evacuate  the 
pus,  tubes  must  be  inserted,  and  an  anti- 
septic dressing  applied.  Frequent  boracic 
fomentations  act  weU.  The  sinuses  are 
likely  to  be  long  in  healing. 

With  regard  to  the  bm-sa  patellae,  an 
incision  into  its  outer  side  gives  better 
di'ainage  than  a  central  one,  and  the  scar  is 
less  exposed  to  pressm-e  afterwards. 

Chronic  Inflammation.  —  Several  re- 
sults are  met  with.   Distension  with  serous 
fluid,  the  wall  becoming  rather  thick  and 
opaque  (hygroma  or  simple  dropsy).  The 
fluid  is  sometimes  deeply  blood-stained,  or 
may  be  thick  and  viscid,  and  bridle-like 
bands  often  project  into  the  interior.  Some- 
times the  wall  continues  to  thicken,  the 
fluid  disappearing  as  it  does  so;  in  other 
cases  fluid  is  never  present  in  quantity,  the 
swelling  being  due  chiefly  to  thickening  of 
the  wall,  which  may  not  be  uniform.  The 
central  cavity  may  be  very  small,  but  is 
rarely,  if  ever,  obhterated.    The  thickening 
is  produced  either  by  fibrous  tissue  of  in- 
flammatory origin,  or  by  fibrin,  almost 
laminated  and  undergoing  organisation  to- 
wards the  waU,  deposited  fi.'om  blood  or 
coagulable  fluid  effused  into  the  ca\dty. 
Earely,  in  old  cases,  the  waU  calcifies. 
Sometimes  the  interior  presents  a  few  or 
many  warty,  pedunculated  growths ;  it  is 
thought  that  these  may  become  detached, 
and  form  one  variety  of  loose  body  found 
in  bm'sse.    Usually,  however,  these  do  not 
consist  of  connective  tissue,  but  simply  of 
fibrin,  and  they  have  very  much  the  shape 
and  appearance  of  melon-seeds.  They  may 
be  dark  brown  from  presence  of  blood 
colouring  matter,  and  it  is  thought  that  they 
originate  from  fibrin  derived  from  blood. 
It  is  not  known  to  what  they  owe  their 
peculiar  form.  In  bursae  actually  connected 
with  joints,  cartilaginous  bodies  have  been 
found. 

Causes. — Chronic  irritation,  generally  of 
the  nature  of  friction  or  contusion. 

Seats.  —  The  most  common  are — the 
bursa  patellae  and  others  lower  down,  over 
the  hgament  (housemaid's  knee) ;  the  bursa 
over  the  olecranon  (student's  or  miner's 
bursa) ;  that  over  the  tuber  ischii  (\veaver's 
bottom) ;  those  over  the  external  malleoli 
(tailor's  bm-sa).  These  frequently  show  all 
the  pathological  changes  described  above ; 
whilst  deeper  bursae  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  joints  are  generally  affected  by  sunple 
dropsy  only.  The  biu-sa  between  the 
semi-membranosus  and  inner  head  of  the 
gastrocnemius  is  that  most  commonly 
affected. 
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Symptoms.— K  more  or  less  rounded 
swelling  in  the  situation  of  a  normal  bmrsa, 
or  occurring  upon  a  spot  exposed  to  imusual 
pressure,  varying  from  the  size  of  a  foetal 
head  downwards— the  larger  sizes  being 
rare  nowadays ;  enlarging,  perhaps  rapidly 
at  fii-st,  but  without  acute  symptoms,  then 
increasing  slowly,  if  at  aU ;  sometimes  very 
lax,  again  tense,  elastic  and  fluctuating  (in 
simple  di-opsy)  ;  the  akin  either  thickened 
or,  less  cormnonly,  stretched  so  as  to  be 
even  translucent.  With  thickening  of  the 
wall  the  sweUing  becomes  firmer,  and 
fluctuation  less  and  less  distinct,  reaching 
stony  hai'dness  with  calcification.  Irregular 
thickening  and  waa-ty  growths  are  felt  if 
the  sac  is  not  so  tense  as  to  prevent  its 
waUs  being  pressed  into  contact.  Loose 
bodies  may  yield  soft  crepitus  on  palpation, 
and  in  lax  sacs  they  may  be  felt  and  chased 
from  spot  to  spot ;  but  in  tense  bursse  they 
are  often  first  discovered  upon  opening  or 
aspii'ating. 

Treatment. — When  only  a  few  weeks 
old,  counter-irritation  with  Lin.  iodi  or  blis- 
ters, applied  freely,  may  cause  absorption 
of  the  fluid,  but  it  often  fails.  Aspiration, 
repeated  in  three  or  four  days,  if  necessary, 
together  with  fixation  upon  a  splint  to 
which  the  limb  is  strapped  or  bandaged, 
so  as  to  make  firm  pressure  on  the  bursa, 
is  more  successful.  In  similar  cases,  the 
bursa  may  be  tapped,  and  injected  with  a 
solution  of  iodine  (Tr.  iodi  and  water,  equal 
parts — Billroth),  the  fluid  being  allowed  to 
escape  after  two  minutes,  and  absolute  rest 
for  some  days  being  insisted  upon.  Lastly, 
strong  pressure  may  be  made  upon  the 
bursa  with  a  flannel  bandage,  a  splint  being 
placed  on  the  other  side  of  the  hmb  (V olk- 
mann).  Eeabsorption  occurs  in  two  to  eight 
days,  according  to  the  size  and  chronicity 
of  the  sweUing.  In  the  case  of  the  bm-sa 
patellae  sufficient  pressure  is  used  to  cause 
oedema  of  the  foot. 

When  loose  bodies  are  present,  they 
must_  be  completely  removed.  The  best 
plan  is  a  sufficiently  firee  incision  to  secure 
this,  and  then  drainage  and  an  antiseptic 
dressing.  If  either  local  or  general  thick- 
ening of  the  waUs  exist  in  any  marked 
degree,  the  only  treatment  certain  to  cure 
is  excision  of  the  whole  bursa.  The  incision 
should  be  placed  to  one  side  of  the  point 
of  chief  pressure.  Should  excision  be  im- 
possible, removal  of  a  portion  of  the  wall 
and  prolonged  drainage  may  be  tried. 

The  most  difficult  cases  to  treat  are 
those  of  deep  bursse,  possibly  communicat- 
ing with  a  joint,  such  as  are  commonly 
met  with  in  the  popUteal  space.    If  the 


bursa  can  be  emptied  into  the  joint,  com- 
munication is  clear ;  but,  oven  when  this 
could  not  be  done,  inflammation,  excited 
with  a  view  to  curing  the  bursa,  has  spread 
to  the  joint.  After  the  failure  of  counter- 
irritation  and  pressm'e,  which  is  difficult  to 
apply,  it  is  right  to  consider  whether  it  is 
necessary  to  do  more.  If  it  is,  cure  wiU  be 
effected  almost  certainly,  and  vnth  the  least 
risk  to  the  patient,  by  antiseptic  drainage. 
This  has  failed,  however,  and  the  sac  has 
been  dissected  out. 

Sometimes  a  veicy  chronic  sinus  remains 
after  the  bursting  or  laying  open  of  a  bursa. 
This  is  best  treated  by  a  free  incision  and 
the  application  of  the  sharp-spoon. 

Stanley  Boyd. 

BUTCHER'S  SAW,  consists  of  a 
narrow  steel  blade  with  fine  teeth,  set  in  a 
framework  of  metal,  in  which  it  can  be 
turned  so  as  to  work  in  any  direction,  and 
firom  which  it  may  be  readily  detached. 
This  saw  has  been  foimd  very  useful  in 
excisions  and  in  the  removal  of  small 
exostoses  and  of  thin  sections  of  bone.  The 
blade,  Mr.  Butcher  states,  cannot  be  locked, 
cuts  more  evenly  and  rapidly  than  that  of 
the  ordinary  form  of  saw,  and  does  not 
cause  splintering.  It  readily  cuts  in  a  cm*ve, 
and  its  shallowness  and  mobihty  permit  of 
its  being  applied  to  the  deep  surface  of  a 
bone,  so  that  it  may  in  sawing  be  directed 
towards  the  sm'face  of  the  wound,  the  tibia 
in  excision  of  the  knee  being  thus  divided 
from  behind  forwards,  and  the  radius  and 
ulna,  in  excision  of  the  elbow,  from  before 
backwards. 

BUTTON-SUTURES.— This  term  was 
first  applied  to  an  apparatus  used  by  Boze- 
man  in  operations  for  closing  urinary 
vaginal  fistulse.  The  pared  edges  of  the 
fistula  having  been  brought  together  by 
silver  vnre,  an  oval  and  perforated  plate  of 
lead  is  passed  along  the  free  portions  of  the 
wires,  and  is  retained  over  the  wound  by 
means  of  spUt  shots.  Another  and  double 
form  of  button-suture  is  used  by  Sir  Joseph 
Lister  in  closing  deep  and  wide  wounds 
after  operations  on  the  trunk  or  limba' 
Each  suture  is  composed  of  two  thin  per- 
forated discs  of  lead  and  some  stout  silver 
wire.  The  lead  plates  are  applied  each  at 
some  little  distance  from  the  edge  of  the 
wound,  and  are  connected  and  approximated 
by  the  silver  vsdre  being  drawn  tight  enough 
to  allow  the  edges  of  the  wound  to  come 
easily  together.  The  edges  of  the  wound 
may  then  be  brought  together  by  the  ordi- 
nary interrupted  suture  vyithout  stretching 
or  irritation.  See  Antiseptic  Surgery. 
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CACHEXIA.  See  Malignant  Disease. 

CADAVERIC  WARTS.— A  chronic, 
inflammatory  thickening  of  the  integu- 
ments, due  to  the  local  absorption  of  de- 
composing animal  matter. 

This  affection  is  not  infrequent  on  the 
hands  of  those  who  have  to  make  many 
post-mortem  examinations.  Sometimes  it 
begins  with  a  small  crack  or  pustule,  but 
more  often,  without  any  evident  breach  of 
the  surface,  the  skin  at  some  point  of 
the  knuckles  is  observed  to  become  thick 
and  rough.  The  thickening  spreads,  and 
the  skin  assumes  a  livid,  purplish  colour, 
and,  after  a  time,  there  is  a  deposition 
of  pigment,  which  gives  the  elevation  a 
brownish  appearance.  The  epidermis  may 
become  cracked  and  scaly,  and  a  condition 
is  then  produced  which  resembles  ichthyosis. 
In  many  cases  the  thickening  develops  into 
a  low  warty  growth,  half  an  inch  or  more 
in  diameter,  and  elevated  nearly  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  above  the  adjacent  skin.  In 
other  cases  the  papillary  structures  do  not 
appear  to  be  so  much  affected,  and  the  disease 
has  more  of  the  aspect  of  a  chronic  eczema. 
Several  fingers  are  often  simultaneously 
affected  in  both  hands,  usually  on  the 
knuckles  of  the  metacarpo-phalangeal,  but 
sometimes  upon  those  of  the  first  phalan- 
geal joints.  According  to  Dr.  Wilks,  who 
first  described  it,  those  who  are  subject  to 
this  affection  may  continue  their  avocation 
with  impunity  as  regards  putrid  absorption 
or  inflammation  of  the  lymphatics,  for,  as 
far  as  he  has  seen,  neither  these  nor  any 
constitutional  symptoms  result.  The  low 
warty  growths  may  bear  some  resemblance 
to  an  early  stage  of  epithehoma,  but  then' 
multiple  occurrence,  the  absence  of  glan- 
dular impHcation,  and  the  employment  of 
the  patient,  will  generally  suffice  for  their 
recognitiom. 

The  disease  may  persist  for  many  years 
after  the  irritation  which  has  caused  it  has 
ceased.  It  is  advisable  to  keep  the  hands 
from  contact  with  decomposing  animal 
fluids,  by  desisting  from  pathological  work, 
or  by  adopting  the  protection  of  india-rubber 
gloves.  In  the  earlier  stage  of  the  disease 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  apply  the  strong 
tincture  of  iodine.  If  this  fails,  the  sui'face 
should  be  cauterised  with  nitric  acid,  or  the 
liquor  hydrargyri  nitratis.  "When  the  swell- 
ings have  a  distinctly  warty  character,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  resort  to  excision. 

N.  Dayies-Oolley. 


CESAREAN"  SECTION  is  the  opera- 
tion for  the  removal  of  the  child  and  pla- 
centa from  the  uterus  at  term,  by  abdominal 
and  uterine  section.  It  is  performed  when 
delivery  is  impossible  by  the  natural  method, 
even  if  the  child  be  sacrificed  and  embry- 
ulcio  performed. 

Some  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to 
the  indications  for  the  operation,  and  es- 
pecially between  British  and  Continental 
authorities,  but  a  discussion  of  this  subject 
win  be  found  in  any  of  the  best  obstetrical 
works,  and  is  beyond  our  limits  here.  The 
necessity  for  the  operation  may  arise  either 
from  pelvic  deformity,  (rachitis  and  moUities 
ossium  are  the  diseases  which  most  often 
cause  such  pelvic  deformity),  or  from  the 
presence  of  a  tumour  fixed  in  the  pelvis, 
most  often  a  fibro-myoma,  or  from  cancer 
of  uterus,  cervix,  or  rectum,  or  exostosis  of 
the  sacrum.  The  late  Sir  James  Simpson 
taught  that  when  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  is 
below  1^  or  If  inches  in  the  conjugate  by 
three  inches  in  the  transverse  diameter,  or 
when  the  cavity  or  outlet  is  much  con- 
tracted, Caesarean  section  should  be  per- 
formed. The  operation  should  be  performed 
before  the  mother's  strength  is  exhausted. 
It  is  well  to  wait  tOl  labour  be  sufficiently 
advanced  for  the  os  to  be  well  dilated,  on 
account  of  the  drainage  of  the  uterus.  It 
is  an  alternative  to  craniotomy,  cranioclasm, 
and  cephalotripsy.  In  some  cases  it  may 
be  performed  even  though  the  mother  be 
dead,  in  order  to  save  the  Ufe  of  the  child. 

Operation. — The  bladder  having  been 
emptied  by  the  catheter,  the  vagina  and 
vulva  carefully  cleansed  with  an  antiseptic 
solution,  and  the  rectum  cleared  by  enema, 
the  patient  should  be  laid  on  her  back  on  a 
convenient  table,  and  with  exactly  the  same 
preparations  as  for  ovariotomy.  See  Ovario- 
tomy. An  incision  should  be  made  in  the 
linea  alba  about  five  inches  long,  and,  when 
the  peritoneum  is  reached,  great  care  should 
be  exercised  in  dividing  it,  for  fear  of  wound- 
ing the  highly  vascidar  pregnant  uterus. 
When  aU  bleeding  from  the  parietal  incision 
has  ceased,  and  the  uterus  has  been  fuUy 
exposed,  the  placental  site  should  if  possible 
be  determined  in  order  to  avoid  it  in  in- 
cising the  uterus.  A  longitudinal  incision 
from  four  to  five  inches  long  shotdd  then 
be  made  in  the  uterine  wall  (a  small  open- 
ing with  the  knife  rapidly  extended  with 
scissors) ;  the  hand  introduced  and  the 
child  extracted,  head  first,  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  handed  to  an  assistant,  who 
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lies  the  vunbilical  cord.  The  placenta 
should  also  be  exti-acted,  being  peeled 
from  the  uterine  wall  if  necessary ;  then 
the  index  finger  should  be  pushed  through 
the  cervical  canal  into  the  vagina,  to  insure 
this  caxial  being  left  patent,  and  it  may  be 
weU  to  pass  through  it  a  soft  rubber  drain- 
age-tube, with  lai-ge  side  holes,  just  long 
enough  to  extend  from  above  the  internal 
OS  into  the  vagina ;  the  hand  should  then  be 
quickly  withdi-awn,  and  the  uterus  grasped 
tOl  it  contracts  firmly. 

The  very  greatest  care  shotdd  be  taken, 
diu-ing  the  incision  of  the  uterus  and  the 
extraction  of  the  child  and  placenta,  to 
prevent  escape  of  blood  or  Hquor  amnii 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  this  may  be 
most  safely  done  by  placing  large,  soft,  flat, 
carboHsed  sponges  all  round  between  the 
parietal  peritoneum  and  the  uterus,  and 
causing  an  assistant  to  press  the  parietes 
firmly  upon  these  sponges  during  the  ex- 
traction. The  uterus  should  be  grasped  to 
cause  it  to  contract,  and  when  it  has  con- 
tracted firmly,  a  row  of  fine  carboHsed  silk 
sutmres  should  be  inserted  through  the 
whole  thickness  of  its  wall,  by  means  of  a 
fine  curved  needle.  Each  suture  should  in- 
clude about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  peri- 
toneal edge,  and  slant  through  the  uterine 
wall,  merely  catching  the  mucous  membrane 
and  not  going  right  through  it  into  the 
cavity.  These  interrupted  sutures  should  be 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  apart  in  the  con- 
tracted wall,  and  after  they  have  been  se- 
ciurely  tied  and  cut  short,  a  fine  continuous 
carboHsed  sHk  suture  shoidd  be  rim  along 
over  them  through  the  peritoneal  coat  only, 
the  needle  being  made  to  transfix  the  peri- 
tonevma  between  these  interrupted  sutures. 

The  peritoneum  should  then  be  carefully 
sponged  out,  and  the  abdominal  incision 
closed  as  in  ovariotomy,  a  smaU  gauze 
dressing  being  appHed  over  the  woimd,  and 
outside  this  a  firm  folded  towel  as  a  pad, 
and  over  this  the  usual  adhesive  straps  ;  then 
outside  the  straps  a  large  folded  mass  of 
cotton  wool,  over  which  a  lined  flannel 
bandage  is  pinned;  this  keeps  up  a  firm 
elastic  pressure  on  the  uterus.  The  vagina 
should  be  syringed  with  warm  1  to  60  car- 
boHc  lotion,  and  Hghtly  packed  mth  iodo- 
form gauze,  which  should  be  changed  every 
twelve  hours  under  the  spray  for  the  first 
few  days.  A  subcutaneous  injection  of  er- 
gotin,  and  the  early  appHcation  of  the  child 
to  the  breast  (if  the  mother  be  not  too  much 
exhausted),  are  advisable,  as  Hkely  to  keep 
the  uterus  firmly  contracted. 

In  the  event  of  the  child  being  already 
dead  and  putrid,  stiU  greater  care  vvUl  be 
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necessary  to  avoid  fouling  the'w'ound,  which 
should  be  completely  covered  aU  round  the 
projecting  uterus  . with  napkins  wrung  out 
of  waiTH  1  to  40  carboHc  lotion.  The  uterine 
cavity  should  be  well  sponged  out  also  with 
a  strong  solution  of  iodine,  and  a  Keith's 
glass  tube,  with  rubber  sheet  and  carboHsed 
sponges,  should  be  used  for  draining  the 
pelvis.  This  latter  precaution  may  be  ad- 
visable, not  only  in  cases  in  which  the  child 
is  putrid,  but  in  any  case  in  which  escape  of 
uterine  contents  into  the  peritoneal  cavity 
has  occurred  during  the  operation. 

The  treatment  of  the  patient  after  opera- 
tion should  be  similar  to  that  advised  after 
ovariotomy.  "When  syringing  out  the  vagiaa 
and  packing  it  after  the  operation,  the  rub- 
ber tube  should  be  pierced  by  a  safety  pin 
placed  across  the  os  so  as  to  prevent  its 
being  drawn  into  the  cavity,  and  the  tube 
may  be  removed  altogether  in  about  forty- 
eight  hours  when  the  peritoneal  wound  in 
the  uterus  is  sealed. 

J.  Knowsley  Thornton. 

CALCIFICATION'  is  an  indication  of 
diminished  nutritive  activity.  This  is  true 
both  as  regards  health  and  disease.  Physio- 
logicaUy  the  deposition  of  Hme-salts  is  the 
last  of  the  series  of  changes  concerned  in 
the  formation  of  bone  where  it  is  purposive, 
inasmuch  as  it  gives  the  required  durability, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  marks  the  loss  of 
formative  power  of  the  osseous  corpuscles. 
PathologicaUy  it  may  occur  as  a  primary 
change  in  previously  healthy  tissues,  but 
more  frequently  it  is  consecutive  to  some 
other  form  of  failure  in  nutrition — inflam- 
matory or  degenerative. 

It  is  very  widely  distributed  in  the  vas- 
culcur  system  ;  thus  it  is  found  in  the  hea/ri, 
affecting  the  valves  and  the  waUs  of  the 
coronary  arteries ;  and  large  stony  plates 
are  occasionaUy  met  vsdth  in  the  peri- 
cardium. 

The  arteries  are  pecuHarly  prone  to 
petrifaction.  The  muscular  fibre-ceUs  of 
the  middle  coat  of  the  small  and  medium- 
sized  vessels  are  often  converted  into  cal- 
careous rings,  and  the  neoplasia  of  chronic 
endarteritis  of  the  large  arteries  is  very 
Hable  to  infiltration  with  Hme-salts. 

The  veins  are  subject  to  the  change  both 
as  regards  their  waUs  and  contents.  In 
them,  as  in  the  smaUer  arteries,  the  ten- 
dency is  for  the  middle  coat  to  be  first 
invaded.  The  rigidity  of  the  vessels  thus 
occasioned  is  a  secondary  cause  of  throm- 
bosis. PhleboUths  are  mostly  found  where 
there  has  been  passive  venous  congestion 
— a  condition  favourable  both  to  chronic 
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plastic  phlebitis  and  coagulation  of  blood. 
There  is  some  doubt  how  far  these  calculi 
are  petrified  clots,  or  inflammatory  bud- 
dings of  the  intima  that  have  undergone 
calcification.  They  are  most  common  in 
the  prostatic  venous  plexus. 

Disorderly  calcification  is  one  of  the 
chief  anatomical  featm-es  of  rickets,  in 
which  disease  the  epiphysial  cartilage-cells 
are  imprisoned,  and  their  natural  segmen- 
tation checked  by  the  calcareous  deposit  in 
the  secondary  capsules. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  calcification  is  most 
common  in  tissues  that  have  succumbed  to 
chroTvic  inflammation.    Examples  of  this 
in  the  vascular  system  have  already  been 
cited.    The  lesion  is  not  rare  in  the  mem- 
branes of  the  brain  and  cord ;   thus  one 
meets  with  broad  plates  in  the  cranial  dura 
mater,  especially  in  old  people.  The  author 
has  observed  patches  of  calcification  as  a 
sequel  of  traumatic,  cerebral,  and  spinal 
meningitis.    A  like  condition  may  be  ac- 
quired by  articular  and  synovial  sheaths 
which  have  been  chronically  inflamed.  But 
whilst  calcification  occurs  in  these  cases  of 
fibroid  induration,  it  is  much  more  likely 
to  happen  in  connection  with  caseation  of 
inflammatory  products ;  thus  it  is  met  with 
in  '  obsolescent  tubercle  '  of  the  lungs  and 
lymphatic   glands.    The  inspissated  pus 
of  cold  abscesses  may  contain  such  an 
excess  of  lime-salts  as  to  simulate  mortar 
of  various  degrees  of  consistence  and  grit- 
tiness.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  passive 
congestion  conduces  alike  to  absorption  of 
earthy  salts  from  normal  bone,  and  to  their 
re-deposition  in  the  contents  of  consecutive 
abscesses,  as  exemplified  by  the  history  of 
scrofulous  caries. 

Calcification  sometimes  afi'ects  the  pyra- 
midal blocks  of  degenerating  tissue,  the 
result  of  aseptic  arterial  embolism.  There 
is  scarcely  an  instance  of  fatty  metamor- 
phosis where  calcareous  infiltration  may  not 
be  found  in  greater  or  less  extent.  It  is  a 
possible  sequel  to  such  widely  different  pro- 
cesses as  '  ossification '  of  the  choroid  coat 
of  the  eyeball,  extra-uterine  gestation,  and 
retrogression  of  the  thymus  gland.  The 
interstitial  tissue  of  the  internal  organs — 
the  lungs  and  kidneys,  e.g. — may  be  the 
seat  of  diffuse  calcareous  deposit  secondary 
to  absorption  of  the  bone-salts  from  the 
osseous  system  generally. 

Of  the  new-formations,  those  charac- 
terised by  slowness  of  growth  and  other 
signs  of  benignancy  are,  by  preference, 
selected  by  the  process  of  calcification. 
The  enchondromata  are  peculiarly  jjrone  to 
petrifaction  with  or  without  true  ossifica- 


tion. In  them,  as  in  other  tumours,  the 
cells  are  invaded  subsequently  to  the  matrix. 
The  fibromata  may  undergo  interstitial  or, 
much  more  rarely,  capsular  calcification. 
Uterine  fibroids  are  now  and  again  observed 
to  be  converted  into  stony  masses. 

The paammomata  which,  on  anatomical 
grounds,  are  by  Gornil  and  Eanvier  classed 
with  the  sarcomata,  are  typical  of  calcified 
neoplasiee.  They  are  small,  concentrically 
laminated,  globular  concretions  found  in  the 
choroid  plexuses  and  other  parts  of  the  pia 
mater.  The  deposit  affects  chiefly  the 
walls  of  the  capillaries. 

Cysts  are  sometimes  converted  into  a 
kind  of  shell  or  carapace.  This  is  notably 
the  case  in  hydatid  and  atheromatous  or 
sebaceous  tumours.  Calcification  may  oc- 
cur as  a  secondary  change  in  hypertrophy 
of  the  thyroid  gland,  where  it  is  usually 
seen  in  the  form  of  cretaceous  nodules. 

Fragments  of  a  calcified  growth  appear 
opaque  when  viewed  by  transmitted  hght. 
The  constituent  cells  may  be  completely 
hidden,  but  their  outline  becomes  apparent 
on  the  addition  of  a  dilute  mineral  acid. 
The  chinks  or  clefts  present  in  these  tumours 
must  not  be  mistaken  for  the  lacunae  of  true 
bone.  They  do  not  contain  corjiuscular 
elements.  Calcification  is  the  essential  pro- 
cess in  the  formation  of  sahvary  and  many 
urinary  calcuh.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
of  calcareous  infiltration  the  salts  consist 
of  calcic  carbonate  and  tribasic  phosphate. 

Augustus  J.  Pepper. 

CALCULUS,  Prostatic.  See  Prostate, 
Diseases  of  the. 

CALCULUS,  Renal.    See  Nephroli- 

THIASIS. 

CALCULUS,  Urethral.  See  Stone  in 
the  Urethra. 

CALCULUS,  Urinary. — Urinary  con- 
cretions assume  different  forms,  and  exhibit 
great  varieties  both  in  their  general  ap- 
pearance and  chemical  constitution. 

The  most  common  forms  are  simple 
calculi  of  uric  acid  or  of  oxalate  of  lime,  and 
the  compound  calculi  of  phosphate  of  lime, 
with  ammonio-magnesian  phosphate,  or  of 
either  of  the  above  elements  Avith  mixed 
phosphates.  Less  fi'equently  observed  cal- 
culi are  those  of  ui'ate  of  ammonia,  of  triple 
phosphate,  and  of  cj'^stine.  The  most  rare 
forms  of  urinary  calculi  are  those  com- 
posed of  xantliic  oxide,  pure  phosphate  of 
lime,  and  of  carbonate  of  lime.  In  this 
country  uric  acid  calculi  make  up  about 
25  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number,  the 
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fiisible  or  mixed  phosphutic  calculi  about 
10  per  cent,,  and  the  oxalate  of  lime  calculi 
about  15  per  cent.  The  relative  proportions 
of  the  forms  of  calculi  would  seem,  accord- 
ing to  the  investigations  of  Indian  collec- 
tions by  Dr.  H.  V.  Carter,  to  vary  in 
different  coimtries. 

The  uric  acid  calculus  has  a  smooth 
or  slightly  nodulated  sm-face,  is  of  a  reddish- 
broAra,  yellow  or  fawn  colour,  is  more  or  less 
ovoid  in  shape,  and  hard  and  compact.  It 
is  met  with  in  greatly  varying  sizes,  some 
stones  weighing  but  a  few  grains,  and  others 
from  six  to  eight  oimces.  The  central 
portions  are  for  the  most  part  darker  than 
the  peripheral.  On  the  application  of  heat 
it  is  found  to  be  combustible,  leaving  very 
little  residue.  It  is  soluble  in  nitric  acid 
with  effervescence ;  and,  on  evaporation, 
with  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  am- 
monia, presents  a  blood-red  hue.  It  is  also 
soluble  in  a  dilute  solution  of  potash,  and  of 
carbonate  of  potash,  but  is  insoluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  oxalate  of  lime  or  mulberry  cal- 
culus is  mostly  darkish  brown  in  colom-, 
varying  from  this  to  a  dark  gi-een,  yellowish- 
brown,  bright  yellow  or  white.  It  usually 
presents  sharp  angular  projections,  or  has 
a  very  rough  and  tuberculated  surface.  It 
is  spherical  ia  shape,  is  very  hard  and  com- 
pact, and,  on  section,  exhibits  a  laminated 
and  finely  granular  textm-e.  The  oxalate 
of  Ume  calculus,  in  its  ordinary  form,  is 
usually  single,  but  there  is  a  variety  of  this 
concretion  called  '  the  hemp-seed  calculus,' 
consisting  of  very  small,  pale,  and  smooth 
bodies,  which  are  sometimes  found  in  large 
mmibers  in  the  kidney. 

The  white  variety  of  mulberry  calculus 
is  crystalline,  and  consists  of  nearly  pure 
oxalate  of  lime.  This  form  is  very  rare. 
Oxalate  of  lime  calculi  are  found  to  be 
soluble  m.  hydrochloric  acid,  but  insoluble 
in  acetic  acid  and  in  water.  They  burn 
with  a  white  glow  under  the  blow-pipe,  and 
the  moistened  residue  gives  an  alkaUne 
reaction. 

The  ammonio-magnesian  or  t/riple  jjJios- 
pkate  calculus  is  rare,  and  very  few  speci- 
mens are  to  be  found,  even  in  the  largest 
collections.  The  calculus  is  usually  large, 
and  has  been  found  mostly  in  men  of  ad-  ' 
vanced  life.  It  is  more  or  less  oval  in  ' 
shape,  white  in  colour,  with  a  beautifully 
crystalline  sm-face ;  on  section  it  is  found  to 
be  indistinctly  lameUated.  In  some  speci- 
mens the  texture  is  compact,  in  others 
soft  and  friable. 

The  ammonio-magncsiam,  phosphate  of 
Ume,  or  fusible  calculus  is  of  frequent 


occurrence,  and  often  attains  a  consider- 
able size ;  the  largest  specimens  in  collec- 
tions of  calcuH  bemg  mostly  of  this  variety. 
This  calculus  is  of  a  white  coloiur,  usually 
globular  or  ovoid,  but  sometimes  very 
irregular  in  shape,  hght  as  compared  with 
other  forms  of  stone,  and  brittle  or  quite 
soft.  It  is  this  material  that  forms  the 
well-known  incrustation  on  foreign  bodies 
introduced  into  the  bladder. 

The  cystic  oxide  or  cystine  calculus  is 
small,  and  rounded  or  oval  in  shape,  with 
a  smooth  or  slightly  tuberculated  surface, 
and  has  a  yellowish-white  or  pale  green 
colour.  It  has  a  glistening  appearance, 
and  on  section  gives  off  a  peculiar  garlic- 
like odour.  It  is  combustible  and  burns 
vsdth  a  bluish  flame  and  characteristic 
odour,  and  is  soluble  in  nitric  and  other 
mineral  acids.  It  contains  above  25  per 
cent,  of  sulphur.  This  variety  of  calculus 
is  foi-med  in  the  kidney,  and  has  a  tendency 
to  recur  in  the  same  patient.  There  seems 
to  be  some  hereditary  predisposition  to  its 
formation,  as,  according  to  Poland,  out  of 
twenty-two  collected  cases,  ten  occurred 
in  four  families. 

The  xanthic  oxide  is  probably  the  rarest 
form  of  urinary  calculus,  four  instances 
only  having  been  recorded.  The  smallest 
of  these  weighed  eight  grains,  and  the 
largest  339  grains.  It  presents  a  smooth 
sm-face,  and  a  cinnamon-brown  or  reddish- 
yellow  colour,  and  is  made  up  of  concentric 
wavy  laminjE.  It  leaves  very  httle,  if  any, 
residue  on  combustion,  and  is  soluble  in 
the  mineral  acids. 

The  phosphate  of  Ume  calculus  is  very 
rare  in  the  pure  form.  It  is  hard  and  com- 
pactly laminated,  and  has  a  smooth,  por- 
ceUanous  surface.  When  submitted  to  the 
blow-pipe,  it  whitens  but  does  not  fuse, 
and  is  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  with- 
out effervescence.  Phosphate  of  lime, 
though  very  seldom  met  with  as  a  true 
renal  or  vesical  calculus,  forms  the  bulk 
of  the  so-called  '  bone-earth '  calculi,  or  the 
soft  amorphous  masses  of  deposit  so  fre- 
quently found  in  cases  of  diseased  bladder 
with  decomposed  m-ine. 

Ca/rbonate  of  lime  enters  into  the  com- 
position of  some  few  forms  of  prostatic 
concretion,  and  is  occasionally  met  with  in 
animals,  but  very  rarely,  if  ever,  forms  a 
true  urinary  calculus  in  the  human  sub- 
ject. 

A  mixed  or  alternatvng  calculus  is  one 
made  up  of  different  layers  of  any  of  the 
foregoing  varieties.  This  mixed  composi- 
tion is  the  result  of  changes  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  urine  at  different  stages  of  the 
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gi'owth  of  the  stone.  Hence  a  change  of 
residence,  even  from  one  part  to  another  of 
the  same  coimtry,  or  a  material  alteration 
in  the  habits  of  life  of  the  patient,  may  he 
promotiag  causes.  The  most  frequent  com- 
binations are  :  a  nucleus  of  uric  acid  with 
a  body  of  pure  uric  acid  or  of  urates  and 
a  crust  of  phosphates  ;  a  nucleus  and  body 
of  oxalate  of  lime,  and  a  crust  of  irregular 
thickness,  composed  partly  of  phosphates, 
partly  of  uric  acid ;  a  nucleus  of  uric  acid 
or  of  urate  of  ammonia,  surrounded  by 
alternating  layers  of  uric  acid  and  mixed 
phosphates. 

The  so-called  fibrinous,  sanguineous,  and 
iu;o-steaUth  calculi  being  simply  concre- 
tions of  organic  matter,  and  not  crystalline 
formations,  need  not  be  considered  here. 

The  development  and  growth  of  each 
of  the  ordinary  forms  of  m-inary  calculus 
are  associated  with  a  somewhat  character- 
istic condition  of  the  urine.  In  the  uric 
acid  diathesis  this  secretion  is  scanty, 
highly-coloured,  and  deposits  on  cooling 
distinct  coloured  crystals  of  uric  acid,  form- 
ing the  well-known  '  gravel '  or  '  cayenne- 
pepper  '  deposit.  A  reddish-yellow  '  brick- 
dust  '  sediment — ^probably  urate  of  ammonia 
— which  disappears  on  the  application  of 
heat,  or  on  pouring  water  into  the  vessel 
containing  the  urine,  is  common  in  health 
and  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  uric 
acid  deposit.  In  cases  of  oxalate  of  lime 
calculus,  the  urine  is  pale  and  abundant 
without  sediment,  and  generally  contains 
traces  of  blood,  and  crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime 
may  sometimes  be  detected  on  microscopic 
examination.  In  association  with  phos- 
phatic  calculi,  the  urine  is  pale  and  copious. 
It  soon  decomposes,  and  then  becomes  very 
offensive.  It  is  very  often  alkahne,  and 
contains  much  mucous  deposit.  See  Stone 
IN  THE  Male  Bladdee.     T.  W.  Crosse. 

CALCULUS,  Vesical.  See  Stone  in 
THE  Male  Bladder  ;  Stone  in  the  Female 
Bladder. 

CALLISEN'S  OPERATION,  See 
Colotomy. 

CALLUS,    See  Fractures. 

CALpMEL  VAPOUR-BATH.  —  In 

the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hem-y  Lee,  who  has 
long  advocated  calomel-fumigation  in  the 
treatment  of  constitutional  syphilis,  the 
most  convenient  apparatus  to  use  in  giving 
a  calomel  vapour-bath  is  one  that  subUmes 
the  calomel  and  boils  the  water  at  the 
same  time.  Mr.  Lee's  apparatus  consists 
of  a  metal  receptacle  with  perforated  walls, 


in  which  the  lamp  is  placed,  and  imme- 
diately over  the  wick  is  a  smaU  circular 
plate,  on  which  from  ten  to  twenty  grains  of 
calomel  are  placed,  and  around  this  plate 
is  a  depression,  into  which  is  poured  boil- 
ing water.  The  lamp  having  been  Ughted 
and  the  apparatus  placed  on  the  ground, 
the  patient,  covered  from  head  to  foot  by 
a  thick  cloak  of  some  impermeable  ma- 
terial, sits  over  it  on  a  cane-bottomed 
chair,  and  remains  there  for  about  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  surrounded  by  a  mixture 
of  aqueous  vapour  and  subHmed  calomel. 
The  surface  of  the  body,  during  the  bath, 
becomes  covered  by  a  black  deposit  of 
calomel,  which  should  be  disturbed  as  httle 
as  possible  for  some  hours. 

CANALISATION   OF  CLOT.— The 

process  by  which  restitution  of  the  Imnen 
of  a  vessel  is  effected  after  occlusion  by 
organisation  of  a  thrombus. 

This  result  is  an  outcome  of  the  ordinary 
cicatricial  changes  occurring  subsequently 
to  the  vascularisation  of  a  thrombus.  The 
channel  may  be  a  single  one,  as  is  occa- 
sionally seen  after  Hgature  in  continuity  of 
an  artery,  the  vessel  not  being  completely 
divided.  The  channel  in  this  case  is  con- 
siderably smaller  than  the  original  one.  In 
other  cases  the  clot  may  become  permeated 
by  numerous  channels,  a  condition  some- 
times noticed  after  thrombosis  of  the  larger 
veins,  such  as  the  ihacs.  In  either  case  the 
permanent  channel  is  due  to  the  enlarge- 
ment of  one  or  more  of  the  new  blood- 
vessels formed  during  vascularisation  of  the 
clot.  This  enlargement  is  effected  by  the 
shrinking  of  the  young  connective  tissue 
forming  the  organised  thrombus,  aided,  in 
some  degree  perhaps,  by  the  intravascular 
pressure.  G.  H.  Makins. 

CANALISATION  OF  THE  PRO- 
STATE (Perforation  of  Prostate.  Forcible 
Catheterism). — This  operation  was  formerly 
practised  in  prostatic  retention  of  m-ine, 
when  the  catheter  could  not  be  passed.  A 
No.  10  stout  silver  catheter  with  a  conical 
point  was  passed  do\TO  to  the  prostatic  ob- 
struction, kept  steadily  in  the  middle  line, 
and  the  shaft  forcibly  depressed  until  the 
point  penetrated  the  base  of  the  middle 
lobe  and  entered  the  bladder.  Sometimes 
the  catheter  was  made  with  a  terminal 
orifice,  through  which  a  sharp-pointed  stylet 
could  be  protruded,  to  prepare  a  way  for  the 
catheter.  "When  the  bladder  was  reached, 
the  catheter  was  retained  for  a  day  or  two, 
and  then  immediately  replaced  by  another, 
and  so  on,  imtil  the  sm-geon  considered 
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that  the  false  passage  had  become  a  per- 
manent canal.  Owing  to  the  introduction 
of  soft  catheters  of  all  shapes,  the  operation 
belongs  enth-ely  to  the  past.  _  Patients  so 
treated  were  exposed  to  grave  risks.  It  can 
only  be  justifiable  now,  when  the  case  is 
lu-gent  and  the  sm-geon  beyond  reach  of 
soft  catheters,  or  instiaunents  for  suprapubic 
tapping  or  aspiration. 

G.  BuoKSTON  Browne. 

CANCER  is  a  term  used  differently  by 
different  authorities.  By  some  it  is  em- 
ployed as  equivalent  to  carcinoma;  by 
others  as  a  generic  term  for  any  truly 
malignant  growth.  See  Carcinoma  ;  Sar- 
coma ;  Malignant  Tumours. 

CANCRUM  ORIS,  Synon.:  Noma  of 
the  mouth.  Gangrenous  stomatitis. — A  rare 
form  of  gangrene  of  the  lips  and  cheeks  in 
weakly  children,  often  after  an  acute  fever  : 
it  is  painless,  rapid,  and  intractable,  and 
causes  death  by  blood-poisoning,  or  bron- 
chitis, or  pneumonia. 

Although  there  are  many  intermediate 
forms  of  disease  between  cancnma  oris  and 
ulcerative  stomatitis,  yet  a  marked  case  of 
cancrum  oris  cannot  be  mistaken.  The 
cheek  is  hard,  hot,  glossy,  swollen,  cedema- 
tous,  invaded  by  a  spreading  patch  of  gan- 
grene which  is  black  edged  with  red ;  the 
whole  thickness  of  the  cheek  is  Mlled  and 
putrid ;  the  bones  are  bare,  grey,  and  dead ; 
the  teeth  come  out.  The  disease  may  be- 
gin in  the  substance  of  the  cheek,  without 
visible  disease  of  the  mucous  membrane ; 
but  usually  the  mucous  membrane  is 
affected  early  or  primarily.  The  disease 
is  at  first  insidious  and  often  neglected, 
attacking  as  it  does  those  children  who 
are  always  weakly  and  ill-fed.  Even  after 
it  has  gone  on  to  perforation,  there  is 
strange  freedom  from  pain,  strange  in- 
difference to  the  hole  in  the  cheek,  save  for 
the  difiBiculty  in  taking  food ;  the  child  will 
even  finger  it  inquisitively,  and  cover  it 
with  the  hand  while  swallowing.  Later, 
the  child  becomes  exhausted  and  stupefied, 
or  delirious  and  feebly  restless,  and  dies 
either  suddenly,  as  if  from  sheer  exhaustion, 
or  poisoned  by  the  products  of  putrefaction, 
or  from  bronchitis  or  pneumonia  due  to 
inhalation  of  these  products. 

In  one  case  at  least,  both  cheeks  have 
been  attacked.  It  is  almost  confined  to 
children  of  a  few  years  old :  in  two  cases  of 
adults  it  is  noted  that  there  seemed  to  be 
more  suffering  than  children  feel. 

Cancrum  oris  is  something  more  than 
stomatitis,  but  it  often  begins  in  stomatitis. 


and  has  much  in  common  with  it.  All  forms 
of  stomatitis,  except  the  special  ulcerations 
of  syphilis  and  tubercular  disease,  are  due  in 
part  to  ill-health  and  severe  depression ;  the 
mucous  membranes  being  as  much  a  regis- 
ter of  the  general  health  as  the  skin.  The 
same  causes  predispose  the  child  to  cancrum 
oris ;  it  is  a  disease  of  children  depressed  by 
all  the  evils  of  the  worst  poverty ;  it  foUows 
measles,  typhoid,  scarlet  fever,  ague,  or 
some  such  cause.  Bad  drainage,  the  fre- 
quent cause  of  sore-throat  and  ulcerative 
stomatitis,  probably  also  is  at  work  in  can- 
crum oris.  It  may  foUow  the  abuse  of 
mercury  (West),  or  the  prolonged  suppura- 
tion of  a  bad  burn. 

As  regards  successful  treatment  it  is 
almost  hopeless  :  the  recorded  deaths  are 
13  out  of  18  (Hinder),  8  out  of  10  (West), 
20  out  of  21  (Rilliet  and  Barthez),  all  out 
of  36  (Taupin  of  Paris).  With  more  cheerful 
statistics  comes  a  doubt  whether  those 
cases  that  recovered  were  all  cases  of  real 
cancrum  oris. 

These  three  points,  then,  mark  it  off  from 
ulcerative  stomatitis :  1.  Its  destruction 
of  the  whole  thickness  of  the  cheek.  2. 
Its  almost  certain  fatality.  3.  Its  advance, 
quite  unchecked  by  cbdorate  of  potash. 
StiU,  between  it  and  ulcerative  stomatitis 
there  are  intermediate  forms,  and  there 
is  no  evidence  that  the  difference  is  more 
than  one  of  degree. 

Pathology. — There  are  two  views :  one, 
that  it  is  only  a  local  expression  of  the 
general  low  vitality  of  the  child — a  local 
death  preceding  death  itself,  like  the  loss 
of  hair  or  nails  after  a  fever,  or  the  slough- 
ing of  the  penis  after  typhus  (Holmes) ; 
the  other,  that  it  is  due  to  a  special  poison. 
As  regards  the  first  view,  the  difficulty  is  to 
see  why  the  cheek  should  be  thus  singled 
out.  In  other  forms  of  gangrene  from  mal- 
nutrition, as  in  diabetes,  and  after  loss  of 
blood  and  exhaustion,  the  gangrene  is  of  the 
extremities.  The  cheek  is  so  richly  supplied 
with  blood,  so  quick  to  heal,  that  it  would 
hardly  be  the  first  part  of  the  body  to  give 
way  under  a  general  depression,  but  rather 
the  last. 

As  regards  the  other  view,  it  may  be 
that  in  cancrum  oris  some  other  agent  is 
added  to  those  already  at  work  upon  the 
health  of  the  chUd.  This  fresh  factor  is 
not  the  lingering  effects  of  a  fever  thi'ough 
which  the  chUd  may  have  recently  passed, 
for  cases  of  cancrum  oris  occur  without 
this.  Nor  is  it  only  the  evils  of  poverty ; 
for  in  that  case  cancrum  oris  would  be 
much  more  common.  Rather  it  is  probable 
that  this  added  something  is  imported  fr'om 
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without ;  that  it  is  a  fresh  disease,  a  poison 
like  the  poison  of  syphiUtic  phagedasna  and 
hospital  gangi-ene,  perhaps  indeed  the  very 
same  as  these.  These  diseases  are  con- 
tagious; all  they  reqmre  is  a  proper  soU 
and  cultivation.  And  that  cancrum  oris 
has  not  yet  heen  proved  to  be  contagious, 
or  to  spread  an  epidemic  of  phagedeena, 
is  due  to  its  rarity,  and  to  the  prompt 
treatment  given  to  it ;  and  also,  as  Hutchin- 
son suggests,  to  the  fact  that,  as  its  process 
is  very  rapid  and  almost  wholly  one  of 
gangi-ene,  it  destroys  its  own  living  pus- 
cells  and  nuclei,  and  thus  limits  its  own 
power  of  spreading  by  contagion. 

Thus,  as  phagedpena  is  a  contagious 
disease,  invading  syphilitic  sores — primary, 
secondary,  and  tertiary  — ■  commonly  in 
young,  fair,  thin-skinned  patients,  whose 
secondaries  are  of  an  ulcerative  type ;  attack- 
ing the  patient,  in  many  cases,  more  than 
once ;  laying  hold  on  chancres  of  the  glans 
more  often  than  those  of  the  foreskin,  and 
on  foul  ones  more  often  than  clean  ones ; 
so  cancrum  oris  also  is  phagedsena,  invad- 
ing the  weakened  or  abraded  or  aheady 
ulcerated  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth 
in  half-starved,  fever -wasted  children,  or 
possibly  first  entering  the  circulation,  and 
then  finding  in  the  cheek  a  suitable  boU  for 
development. 

As  yet,  no  organism  has  been  isolated 
from  cancrum  oris,  nor  has  the  disease 
been  inoculated.  Dr.  Sansom,  examining 
the  blood,  urine,  faeces,  and  discharge  fi:om 
a  case  on  the  third  day,  found  in  all  of 
them  small  highly  refractile  bodies,  like 
colourless  crystals,  about  one-twentieth 
part  of  the  size  of  a  red  corpuscle;  their 
movement  was  spontaneous,  rectOinear,  in- 
fluenced by  chemical  agents.  They  formed 
zooglcea-like  masses,  and  became  fewer 
with  haemorrhage  and  fall  of  tempera- 
ture. The  blood,  injected  into  mice,  pro- 
duced septicaemia  and  death,  with  multi- 
phcation  of  the  refractile  bodies;  the  dis- 
charge, injected  into  a  cat's  abdominal 
cavity,  produced  fatal  peritonitis,  but  no 
refractile  bodies  were  found  in  the  blood. 
{Med.-Chir.  Trans.  Ivi.)  In  a  second  case 
of  cancrum  oris,  Dr.  Sansom  did  not  find 
these  refractile  bodies.  In  the  first  case, 
he  found  the  white  cells  irregular,  diffluent, 
granular,  and  unduly  numerous,  the  red 
cells  imduly  small.  The  natm'e  and  action 
of  these  refractile  bodies  remains  uncertain ; 
but  the  observation  is  of  great  value. 

Lastly,  it  may  be  observed  that  Mr. 
Hutchinson's  teaching  as  to  cancrum  oris 
is  more  in  favour  of  this  view  than  it  was. 
In  1856  he  says  it  differs  from  ulcerative 


stomatitis  probably  in  degree  only — that  it 
is  only  an  intense  and  rapid  form  of  it; 
though  he  does  not  deny  that  possibly 
mere  ulcerative  stomatitis  may  be  con- 
nected with  a  specific  poison.  In  1877  he 
classes  together  cancrimi  oris  and  noma  as 
fo  rms  of  sloughing  phagedaena,  and  thus  as 
allied  to  or  identical  with  the  contagious 
diseases  called  hospital  gangrene  and  syphi- 
Utic phagedaena. 

The  treatmen  t  of  cancram  oris  is  very 
discouraging.  Every  case  of  ulceration  of 
the  mouth  of  a  child  must  be  carefully 
watched.  If  it  does  not  improve  under 
large  doses  of  chlorate  of  potash,  with  wine, 
tonics,  good  food  and  an-,  and  local  treat- 
ment, chloroform  must  be  given,  the  cheek 
must  be  exposed,  rubbed,  and  dried,  and 
then  carefully  and  slowly  soaked  with  the 
strongest  nitric  acid.  A  satiurated  solution 
of  bicarbonate  of  soda  or  potash  should  be 
at  hand,  to  guard  the  action  of  the  acid. 
The  application  may  be  necessary  more 
than  once. 

If  the  child  is  not  seen  till  the  cheek  is 
red,  hard,  and  swollen,  the  acid  must  be 
appUed  at  once,  and  poultices  externally. 
If  the  black  patch  of  gangrene  has  aheady 
appeared,  it  is  useless  to  cauterise  the  inside 
of  the  cheek ;  it  is  best  at  once  to  punch 
out  the  rotten  slough,  to  scrape  and  dry  the 
hole  all  roimd  as  much  as  possible  without 
making  it  bleed,  removing  as  much  dead 
tissue  as  will  come  away,  and  then  to  apply 
the  acid  fi*eely.  But  in  such  a  case,  the 
sodden  putrid  tissues  are  apt  to  suck  up 
the  acid,  and  prevent  its  reaching  the  ever- 
advancing  edge  of  the  disease,  and  repeated 
appUcations  only  make  bad  worse.  Since 
this  is  so,  might  it  not  be  better,  when 
once  the  whole  thickness  of  the  cheek  has 
sloughed,  to  excise  the  whole  slough  with 
the  knife  ?  If  the  knife  were  carried  clear 
round  the  disease,  the  first  suspicious  spot 
in  the  granulating  wound  would  be  imme- 
diately seen,  and  if  only  the  angle  of  the 
hps  were  saved,  the  deformity  might  not 
after  aU  be  very  bad.  The  use  of  the  actual 
cautery,  as  Trousseau  recommends  it  in  ad- 
vanced cases,  '  by  repeated  apphcation,  in- 
cluding the  whole  thickness  of  the  cheek, 
the  gums,  and  the  exposed  bone,'  is  at 
least  as  severe.  Both  acid  and  cautery 
leave  an  eschar,  which  hides  the  spread  of 
the  disease  and  hinders  then-  own  further 
eflGcaoy.  It  is  possible  that,  in  some  cases, 
free  excision  might  save  life,  where  they 
would  not.  Stephen  Paget. 

CAPELLINE  BANDAGE.   See  Ban- 
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CANQUOIN'S  PASTE.  See  Caus- 
tics. 

CARBOLIC  ACID.  See  Antiseptic 
Surgery. 

CARBUNCLE  {Syn. :  Aathi-ax)  is  a 
specific  local  iaflammation  of  the  superficial 
connective  tissue,  affecting  to  some  extent 
the  skin,  and  characterised  by  numerous 
openings  which  lead  to  a  subcutaneous 
slough. 

Its  Causes  are  similar  to  those  which 
produce  boils.  It  is,  however,  usually  found 
in  those  who  are  past  middle  life.  Men  are 
more  subject  to  the  disease  than  women. 
It  attacks  those  who  are  debilitated  by  too 
good  or  too  poor  living.  Thus,  the  plethoric 
and  gouty  sufi"er  fi-om  it  as  well  as  con- 
valescents fi'om  zymotic  disease,  and  women 
who  have  been  weakened  by  prolonged 
lactation.  There  is  often  a  history  of  ante- 
cedent dyspepsia.  The  diabetic  are  especially 
liable  to  it,  and  according  to  BiUroth,  it  is 
also  fi-equent  among  m-aemic  patients.  It 
has  been  known  to  follow  the  eating  of 
diseased  meat.  The  locality  of  the  affection 
is  often  determined,  in  those  who  are  ah-eady 
predisposed  to  it,  by  some  Mction  or  pres- 
sure. Hence  it  is  apt  to  occur  on  the  nape 
of  the  neck  or  on  the  nates. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — Beginning  as 
a  red,  hard,  and  very  tender  swelling  of 
the  skin,  it  rapidly  spreads  by  the  margins 
until  a  ch'cumscribed,  somewhat  flattened 
elevation  is  formed,  varying  from  an  inch 
to  six  inches  or  more  in  diameter,  and 
elevated  one  quarter  to  half  an  inch 
above  the  surroimding  integuments.  The 
colour  which  is  at  first  red,  soon  becomes 
dusky,  and  even  Hvid.  In  less  than  a  week 
vesicles  form  over  the  middle  of  the  swell- 
ing. These  burst  and  leave  a  number  of 
small  openings,  from  which  a  thin  sanious 
discharge  exudes.  As  the  openings  widen, 
a  greyish-yeUow  slough  becomes  visible. 
In  the  com-se  of  a  few  days  they  coalesce, 
and  form  a  ragged  aperture  from  which  pus 
fi-eely  escapes,  accompanied  by  large  masses 
of  slough.  Soon  a  gi-anulatiag  cavity  is  left 
with  undermined  edges.  By  secondary 
union,  and  by  the  growth  of  the  granula- 
tions, this  is  converted  into  a  healing  ulcer, 
which  rapidly  contracts  and  skins  over. 
A  puckered  and  somewhat  discoloured  scar 
remains. 

The  disease  is  usually  single.  Some- 
times it  shows  a  tendency  to  creep  at  the 
margins  wiule  the  sloughs  are  being  dis- 
charged at  the  centre.  The  duration  may 
vary  from  two  or  three  weeks  to  several 


months.  It  is  apt  to  assume  a  chronic 
form  in  weakly  patients,  or  where  the  thick 
skin  retards  the  formation  of  the  aportm'es 
by  which  the  slough  is  discharged. 

There  is  often  considerable  consti- 
tutional distmrbance  preceding  the  out- 
break, such  as  chilliness,  or  even  rigors, 
feverishness,  irritability,  and  dyspepsia. 
"While  the  sweUing  is  gi-owing,  the  fever 
may  be  of  the  sthenic  type,  and  the  pain  is 
of  an  intense,  throbbing  character.  In  the 
aged,  and  in  those  in  whom  the  affection 
has  lasted  two  or  three  weeks,  great  prostra- 
tion, with  a  typhoid  condition,  may  super- 
vene, and  there  is  danger  that  death  may 
occm'  from  exhaustion  or  pyaemia.  When 
the  scalp  is  affected  head-symptoms  may 
ensue,  and  the  patient  may  sink  from  coma 
preceded  by  delirium. 

Pathology. — A  carbimcle  maybe  looked 
upon  as  a  collection  of  boils,  and  it  differs 
from  them  chiefly  in  the  large  destruction 
of  skin  by  which  it  is  attended.  It  is 
probable  that  the  disease  attacks  first  the 
sebaceous  glands  of  the  hair-foUicles.  Its 
chief  site  is  in  the  connective  tissue  around 
them  and  immediately  beneath  the  skin. 
The  slough  is  composed  of  connective  tissue 
infiltrated  with  fibrinous  exudation  and 
leucocytes.  It  is  full  of  oil-globules  from 
the  disintegration  of  these  structures,  and 
its  evascular  condition  is  shown  by  the 
dii-ty  yellowish-grey  surface  exposed  when 
free  incisions  are  used.  The  muscles  are 
rarely  attacked.  It  may  sometimes  give 
rise  to  plugging  of  the  veins,  and  in  this 
way  lead  to  pyaemia. 

Diagnosis.  —  Carbuncle  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  a  boil  by  its  size,  by  the 
numerous  openings,  by  the  Hvid  colom:,  and 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  rarely  multiple.  From 
other  phlegmonous  inflammations  it  may 
be  known  by  its  circumscribed  character, 
its  brawny  hardness,  and  the  sieve-like 
perforations  of  the  central  covering.  The 
peculiar  character  of  the  eschar  wfll  usually 
suffice  for  the  recognition  of  Malignant 
Pustule. 

The  Treatment  by  local  means  may.  be 
classed  under  four  heads —  ^ 

(1)  Two  free  incisions  may  be  made  at 
right  angles  to  each  other  through  the 
slough  into  the  living  structures  beneath 
and  beyond.  This  method  relieves  pain 
and  facilitates  the  discharge  of  the  slough, 
but  it  is  attended  with  so  much  bleeding 
that  it  should  only  be  used  in  the  young 
and  robust. 

(2)  The  same  advantages  can  generally 
be  obtained  by  the  use  of  potassa  fusa, 
small  pieces  of  which  should  be  thrust 
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through  the  openings  into  the  slough  be- 
neath. If  the  openings  are  slow  to  form, 
or  not  largo  enough,  small  incisions  may 
be_made  before  inserting  the  caustic.  By 
this  plan  the  gangrenous  mass  is  speedUy 
and  with  little  pain  converted  into  a  blackish 
gelatinous  material,  which  is  easily  dis- 
charged. Care,  however,  should  be  taken 
to  prevent  the  caustic  fi-om  injuring  the 
adjacent  skin  by  the  use  of  rags  dipped  in 
vinegar. 

(3)  Presstu:e  by  means  of  strapping 
carried  over  the  sweHLng  to  the  sound 
parts  around  has  been  strongly  advocated. 
An  opening  should  be  left  for  the  escape  of 
the  discharge. 

(4)  An  expectant  treatment  with  applica- 
tions of  Linseed  poultice  or  resin  ointment. 

After  the  employment  of  methods  (1)  and 
(2),  a  mixture  of  carbolic  acid  and  olive  oil 
(1  to  40),  or  boracic  acid  ointment,  forms  a 
good  appUcation.  The  pain  may  be  allayed 
by  the  addition  of  the  extracts  of  opiimi  or 
belladonna  to  poultices  or  water-dressings. 
Plenty  of  nutritious  food  should  be  given, 
accompanied  by  alcoholic  stimulants  when 
the  patient  is  in  a  debihtated  condition. 
Dilute  sulphuric  acid  with  quinine  and  iron 
is  beneficial. 

Facial  Carbuncle.  —  Ordinary  car- 
bimcles  occur  upon  the  face,  which  do  not 
differ  in  their  course  from  those  situated  in 
other  regions.  Occasionally,  however,  we 
see  a  very  acute  and  fatal  affection,  which 
has  some  resemblance  to  the  ordinary  form, 
and  has  been  described  as  Malignant  facial 
carbuncle.  This  usually  follows  the  ac- 
cidental inoculation  of  some  animal  poison. 
Thus,  the  writer  has  seen  it  attack  the  lip 
of  a  woman  who  had  been  scratched  by  a 
child  with  severe  scarlet  fever,  and  the  lip 
if  a  man  who,  after  circumcision,  had  pro- 
bably conveyed  to  it  some  matter  from  the 
sloughy  wound  which  followed  the  operation. 

It  is  generally  seen  at  an  earlier  period 
of  Hfe  than  ordinary  carbuncle, — e.g.  be- 
tween the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty.  Be- 
ginning as  an  itching  pimple,  usually  upon 
the  upper  or  lower  Hp,  the  swelling  rapidly 
affects  the  whole  lip,  which  is  soon  four  or 
five  times  the  natural  size.  It  is  brawny, 
livid,  and  very  painful.  Numerous  pustules 
or  vesicles  form,  especially  upon  the  red 
surface  of  the  lip.  The  inflammation  ex- 
tends upwards  towards  the  eye,  or  down- 
wards towards  the  clavicle.  The  eyeball 
may  protrude.  Severe  pyrexia  with  rigors 
accompanies  the  local  disturbance.  Pain 
in  the  side,  bloody  sputa,  and  other  indica- 
tions of  lung-implication  follow,  and  the 
patient  may  succumb  to  pysemic  phlebitis  in 


a  week  firom  the  onset  of  the  malady.  In 
a  small  number  of  cases,  however,  the  con- 
stitutional symptoms  are  less  severe,  and 
the  inflammalion  is  not  so  diffuse.  In 
these,  after  firee  suppuration  from  several 
points  of  the  surface,  the  Up  may  return  to 
its  ordinary  dimensions,  and  recovery  may 
take  place. 

The  disease  appears  to  be  essentially  a 
phlegmonous  inflammation  of  the  lips  fol- 
lowing a  poisoned  woimd,  and  setting  up 
thrombosis  in  the  facial  or  external  jugular 
veins.  The  clots  are  apt  to  extend  upwards 
into  the  cranial  sinuses,  and  detached  por- 
tions may  give  riae  to  purulent  foci  in  the 
Itmgs.  On  section  of  the  Hp,  numerous  small 
abscesses  are  foimd,  and  not  a  homogeneous 
slough,  as  in  true  carbuncle. 

The  Diagnosis  from  ordinary  carbuncle 
will  depend  upon  the  virulence  of  the  con- 
stitutional symptoms,  the  youth  of  the 
patient,  the  position  and  appearance  of  the 
swelling,  its  tendency  to  spread  along  the 
veins,  and  the  condition  of  the  subcutaneous 
tissues  when  incisions  are  made.  Many 
have  confused  the  disease  with  malignant 
pustule ;  but  in  the  latter  aifection  the 
vesicles  are  close  together,  and  grouped  in  a 
ring  round  a  central  blackish  slough;  the 
swelling  is  remarkably  free  from  pain,  and 
there  is  no  suppm-ation.  In  maHgnant 
facial  carbtmcle  the  pustules  are  scattered 
over  the  sm-face  of  the  swoUen  Hp ;  there  is 
acute  pain,  and  the  deeper  structures  are 
foU  of  small  abscesses. 

The  Treatment  is  to  support  the  patient 
with  generous  diet  and  alcohoHc  stimu- 
lants, to  give  large  doses  of  quinine,  and 
to  make  free  incisions  into  the  swoUen 
tissues.  These  should  be  subsequently 
dressed  with  carboHc  acid  or  some  other 
antiseptic  material.     N.  Davies-Colley. 

CARCINOMA.—  Structure.—  A  car- 
cinoma may  be  defined  as  a  tumour  com- 
posed of  epitheHal  cells,  generally  contained 
in  alveoH,  the  waUs  of  which  are  formed  of 
fibrous  tissue.  The  ceUs  vary  in  shape  and 
size,  and  as  a  rifle  closely  resemble  the 
epitheHum  of  the  part  in  which  the  tumour 
has  originated.  Their  shape  depends  also 
on  the  amount  of  pressm-e  to  which  they 
are  subjected  by  the  sun*o\mding  tissues ; 
they  are  often  multi-nucleated,  and  increase 
both  by  endogenous  ceU-formation  and  also 
by  fission.  The  ceUs  He  closely  packed  in 
the  alveoli  and  are  not  separated  from  each 
other  by  any  matrix.  The  blood-vessels 
are  weU-formed  and  run  in  the  trabeciflse, 
not  between  the  individual  ceUs,  as  in  the 
sarcomata.     Lymphatics  accompany  the 
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blood-vessels.  The  foUowing  are  the  chief 
groups  of  the  caroinomata. 

1.  Epithehoma  or  squamous- celled  car- 
cinoma. 

2.  Eodent  ulcer. 

3.  Spheroidal-celled  carcinoma : — 

(a)  Scirrhus. 
(6)  Encephaloid. 
(c)  Colloid. 

4.  Cyliudi-ical-ceUed    carcinoma;  ade- 
noid cancer ;  adeno-carcinoma. 

1.  Epithelioma. — Clinical  cJia/i'acters. 
Epithehoma,  or  squamous-celled  carci- 
noma, usually  commences  after  forty  years 
of  age.  It  begins  as  a  warty  growth, 
raised  to  a  varying  extent  above  the  sm-- 
face,  and  at  the  same  time  growing  to  at 
least  a  proportionate  extent  into  the  sub- 
jacent tissues.  It  is  this  ingrovrth  that 
gives  to  epithehoma  its  typical  induration. 
The  growth  generally  becomes  more  or  less 
papillated,  and  after  a  varying  time  the 
central  part  of  the  free  sm-face  tends  to 
break  down  and  ulcerate.  In  this  manner  it 
increases  its  area,  spreading  at  the  edges 
and  ulcerating  in  the  centre.  Its  progi'ess 
is  generally  accompanied  by  much  pain. 
The  surrounding  parts  are  infiltrated  and 
destroyed  by  the  new  growth,  which  ex- 
tends with  much  greater  rapidity  than  does 
rodent  ulcer;  the  neighbom'ing  lymphatic 
glands  are  early  affected,  and  the  epithelio- 
matous  mass  in  them  runs  a  similar  com'se 
to  the  original  tumom:.  Not  infrequently 
the  glandular  tumours  increase  even  more 
rapidly  than  does  the  primary  growth,  and 
attain  a  greater  size. 

Secondary  growths  may  occur  in  the 
viscera,  but  are  comparatively  rare.  In 
untreated  cases  of  epithehoma,  the  duration 
of  hfe  varies  with  the  locaUty,  and  in  some 
cases  may  extend  over  several  years. 

Symptoms. — When  an  epithehal  ulcer 
is  fully  developed  it  is  of  a  very  irregular 
shape,  vnth  a  deeply  excavated  and  irre- 
gular base,  greyish  in  colour,  devoid  of 
healthy  granulations  and  secreting  sanious 
pus ;  the  edges  are  raised  above  the  base 
of  the  ulcer  and  also  above  the  surrounding 
parts;  they  are  warty,  sometimes  ragged 
or  fissured,  and  in  places  apparently  un- 
dermined. On  feeling  the  diseased  part, 
it  wlU  generally  be  immediately  discovered 
that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  new 
growth  in  the  tissues,  giving  a  sensation  of 
induration  around  the  ulcer  to  a  varying 
extent ;  it  will  then  be  seen  that  it  is  the 
tumour  itself  which  has  ulcerated,  and  not 
the  tissue  in  which  it  hes. 

Dm^TMOsis.— Epithelioma  may  be  simu- 
lated by  (1)  innocent  papillomas,  (2)  pruaiary 


and  tertiary  syphilitic  sores,  (3)  simple 
ulcers,  (4)  rodent  ulcer. 

(1)  Simple  warty  growths  and  papil- 
lomas are  generally  easily  separable  from 
the  epithehomas ;  for  in  the  former  the 
tumour  is  essentially  an  outgrowth  from 
the  surface  with  httle  or  no  infiltration  or 
hardness  of  the  part  from  which  it  springs, 
with  very  shght  tendency  to  destructive 
ulceration  of  any  kind,  and  with  but  httle 
vascularity,  pain,  or  tenderness.  Even  in 
cases  of  long  standing  the  lymphatic  glands 
are  not  diseased.  It  is  chiefly  when  in- 
flamed or  irritated  that  papillomas  bear 
any  strong  resemblance  to  the  malignant 
tumours,  and  it  should  be  remembered  that 
from  the  innocent  papilloma  an  epithehoma 
may  spring;  if,  therefore,  there  is  any  reason- 
able doubt,  treatment  by  excision  should 
not  be  delayed. 

Venereal  warts,  especially  when  by 
pressm-e  they  have  caused  ulceration  of  the 
prepuce,  occasionally  grow  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  simulate  epithelioma.  The  youth  of 
the  patient  in  most  cases,  and  the  history  of 
previous  urethritis  in  addition  to  the  points 
just  enumerated,  will  generally  clear  up  any 
doubt. 

(2)  Syphilitic  Sores. — Primary  syphihtic 
sores,  especially  when  occurring  on  the  lip, 
may  be  mistaken  for  epithehoma.  The 
youth  of  the  patient  in  many  cases,  the 
very  early  and  very  extensive  sweUiag  of 
the  glands,  the  amount  of  inflammation 
aroimd,  other  evidences  of  syphiUs,  and  the 
special  characters  of  the  sore,  will  in  most 
instances  enable  the  syphihtic  chancre  to  be 
readily  diagnosed. 

Tertiary  ulcers  on  the  tongue  and  else- 
where are  sometimes  not  readily  distin- 
guished fr'om  epitheliomas.  Treatment 
often  clears  up  the  doubt,  but  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  an  ulcer,  originally 
syphihtic,  may  become  the  seat  of  epithe- 
homatous  new-growth.  See  Tongue. 

(3)  Simple  Ulcers. — Simple  fissures  on 
the  hps,  chronic  ulcers  on  the  legs  with 
thickened  and  raised  edges,  and,  occasion- 
ally, simple  ulcers  on  other  parts  of  the 
body,  occasion  a  shght  difficulty  in  diagnosis, 
which  readily  clears  up  under  adequate 
treatment.    See  Ulcers. 

In  all  cases  where  there  is  doubt  whether 
any  given  ulcer  is  epitheUomatous,  a  very 
small  portion  of  debris  from  the  ulcerated 
edge  may  be  scraped  away  and  put  on  a 
glass  slide,  in  a  httle  water,  for  microscopic 
examination.  In  most  cases  whore  the 
growth  is  epithehal,  the  ceU-nests  typical 
of  this  growth  vdll  be  seen,  either  entire 
or  in  broken  masses,  in  the  field  of  the 
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microscope,  affording  positive  evidence  of 
the  nature  of  the  ulcer.  If  such  nests  are 
not  seen,  theii-  absence  does  not  necessarily 
prove  the  innocent  nature  of  the  sore. 

(4)  For  diagnosis  from  rodent  ulcer 
see  Rodent  Ulcer  later  on. 

Structii/re. — Microscopically,  these  tu- 
mours are  found  to^  consist  of  ingrowths 
of  epithelial  ceUs  arranged  in  the  form  of 
papillaj,  columns,  or  cylinders.  On  any 
skin  or  mucous  sm-face  these  ingrowths  may 
readily  be  traced  to  an  excessive  develop- 
ment of  the  interpapillary  processes  of 
epithelium,  which  will  be  found  gradually 
dipping  farther  and  farther  into  the  sub- 
jacent tissues.  As  these  epithelial  pro- 
cesses gi-ow  more  deeply  they  throw  out 
lateral  branches,  and,  these  latter  uniting 
with  similar  cell-growths  from  neighbour- 
ing cylinders,  form  a  rude  epithehal  net- 
work. At  the  same  time  that  this  in- 
growth of  cells  occm's,  a  similar  outgrowth 
takes  place,  and  a  warty  excrescence  of 
epithelimn  is  formed  on  the  cutaneous  or 
mucous  surface.  As  the  tumour  increases  in 
size,  the  more  superficial  and  central  ceUs 
perish  and  fall  away,  thus  leaving  the 
deeper  parts  of  the  epithelioma  exposed. 
Such  a  condition  as  this  is  usually  spoken 
of  as  '  ulceration,'  though  there  is  not  pre- 
sent any  true  granulating  surface. 

The  epithelial  cells  of  whifch  the  cylin- 
ders are  composed  are  usually  large,  very 
irregular  in  shape,  often  possessing  pro- 
cesses, multi-nucleated,  and  sometimes 
evidently  in  the  process  of  proliferating  by 
endogenous  cell-formation.  Embedded  in 
these  columns  are  a  varying  number  of 
cell-nests,  sometimes  very  numerous  in  any 
individual  specimen,  in  other  cases  scarce, 
but  rarely  entirely  absent.  They  appear 
to  be  composed  of  one  or  more  central  cells 
of  a  rounded  shape,  and  often  smaller  than 
their  neighbours ;  sometimes  these  central 
cells  appear  to  have  degenerated,  and  their 
place  is  taken  by  broken-down,  granular 
debris.  Immediately  around  the  centre 
are  small  crescent-shaped  cells,  with  their 
concavity  inwards,  and  outside  these  again 
are  layers  on  layers  of  similar-shaped,  but 
larger,  cells.  It  is  probable  that  the  nests 
are  formed  by  the  very  rapid  proliferation  of 
cells  at  various  foci  in  the  tumour,  that  the 
cells  first  formed  at  any  focus  are  pushed 
towards  the  periphery  by  the  constant  and 
rapid  growth  in  the  centre,  and  become 
flattened  or  crescentic  through  the  resistance 
offered  by  the  surrounding  tissues.  The  chief 
significance  of  a  nest  is  that  it  indicates  rapid 
cell-growth,  and  therefore  when  occurring  in 
the  deeper  parts  of  the  skin  is  diagnostic  of 


epithelioma,  for  no  such  formation  occurs 
under  other  circumstances  in  this  situation ; 
although  nests  may  be  present  noi-mally, 
though  rarely,  immediately  beneath  the  free 
surface  of  the  epidermis.  Aiound  the  ingrow- 
ing columns  there  is  generally  evidence  of 
irritation  of  the  tissues  into  which  the  tu- 
mom:  is  making  its  way,  and  each  column 
is  more  or  less  surrounded  by  numerous 
leucocytes. 

Locality. — The  most  common  situations 
for  epitheliomata  are  at  the  junctions  of 
mucous  and  cutaneous  sm-faces.  They  occur 
on  the  lips — almost  always  the  lower  hp — 
and  other  parts  of  the  face,  the  tongue, 
the  larynx,  the  oesophagus,  the  rectum 
and  anus ;  on  the  penis,  the  scrottmi— as 
'  sweep's  cancer  ' — the  vulva,  the  os  uteri ; 
more  rarely  on  the  skin  of  the  extremities 
or  trunk,  especially  in  the  site  of  old  scar- 
tissue  or  of  sinuses  long  discharging,  and 
occasionally  on  the  scalp  and  ear,  in  the 
antrima,  and  in  the  bladder.  Epithelioma 
never  occurs  primarily  in  bone,  but,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  jaw-bone,  it  may  extend  into 
osseous  tissue  fi'om  a  contiguous  mucous  or 
skin  surface.  For  treatment,  see  Malignant 
Tumours. 

2.  Rodent  Ulcee.  —  Clinical  charac- 
ters.— Eodent  ulcer  occurs  late  in  Ufe,  but 
may  certainly  appear  as  early  as  forty  years 
of  age  or  even  earlier.  Its  common  situation 
is  the  face,  preferably  the  inner  angle  of 
the  eyelids.  Typically,  it  commences  as  a 
small  wart,  the  centre  of  which  ulcerates ; 
the  growth  of  the  wart  and  the  spread 
of  the  ulceration  progress  with  about 
equal  rapidity,  so  that  at  no  time  is 
there  any  large  amount  of  new-growth ; 
frequently  the-  ulceration  heals  in  one 
place  while  it  spreads  in  another ;  the 
scar,  when  formed,  is  liable  to  again  break 
down. 

The  growth  of  a  rodent  ulcer  is  essen- 
tially slow,  yet  the  rate  of  its  progress 
differs  much  in  different  cases.  Sometimes, 
after  an  interrupted  course  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen  years,  the  whole  extent  of  the  ulcer 
is  not  gi-eater  than  could  be  covered  by  a 
half-cro^vn  piece,  whilst,  in  other  cases, 
large  portions  of  the  face  may  be  destroyed 
within  five  or  six  years.  The  growth  ap- 
pears to  extend  most  rapidly  when  it  occurs 
at  a  relatively  early  age. 

When  fully  developed,  a  rodent  ulcer  is 
a  flattened  gi-owth  of  an  irregular  shape, 
with  a  grey,  smooth,  and  glazed  base,  devoid 
of  healthy  granulations,  discharging  watery 
pus,  cicatrised  here  and  there,  with  edges 
raised  above  the  level  of  the  ulcer  and  of 
the  surrounding  parts.    Rodent  ulcer  never 
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causes  glandular  infection,  though  the  glands 
may  become  inflamed,  and  even  suppurate. 
But,  although  the  above  description^  is  , 
true  of  tj-pical  cases  of  this  disease,  it  is  a 
fact  that  a  rodent  ulcer  may,  though  very 
rarely,  attain  a  considerable  size  without 
ulcerating  at  all,  the  surface  remaming 
warty  and  tuberous. 

At  first  a  rodent  ulcer  tends  to  spread 
superficially,  but,  when  it  reaches  bone,  its 
progress  is  much  more  rapid,  and  the  os- 
seous tissue  is  quickly  excavated  and  re- 
moved. Thus,  in  advanced  cases,  a  great 
part  of  the  skin  of  the  face,  the  eyeballs,  the 
nasal  cartilages  and  bones,  and  portions  of 
the  calvaria  may  be  entu-ely  destroyed,  so 
that  the  patient  comes  to  present  a  most 
hideous  appearance.  Yet,  even  in  this  con- 
dition, life  may  be  prolonged  for  years,  for 
the  distant  viscera  never  become  the  seat 
of  disseminated  growths. 

Diagnosis.  —  The  diagnosis  must  be 
made  from  (1)  EpitheUoma;  (2)  Lupus; 
(3)  SypMUtic  ulcers. 

(1)  Eodent  ulcer  must  be  more  especi- 
ally separated  from  epithelioma.  The  first 
and  great  difference  is  found  in  the  much 
slower  progress  of  rodent  ulcer;  roughly 
speaking,  epithelioma  will  gi-ow  as  much 
in  a  month  as  a  rodent  ulcer  in  a  year. 
Yet,  here  also  care  is  necessary,  for  epithe- 
liomas may  originate  in  warts  or  pimples 
of  long  standing,  so  that  a  patient  may, 
tmless  carefully  questioned,  unintentionally 
mislead  the  sm-geon  who  asks  him  how 
long  he  has  had  the  disease.  In  rodent 
ulcer,  the  ulcerated  sm-face  cicatrises  in 
parts ;  epithelioma  never  cicatrises ;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  in  some  rodent 
ulcers  the  sm-face  is  warty  rather  than 
lalcerated,  though  this  is  quite  the  excep- 
tion. Eodent  ulcer  never  affects  the  glands, 
epithelioma,  after  a  longer  or  shorter 
period,  almost  invariably  does.  The  amoimt 
of  new-growth  is  generally  much  greater  in 
epithelioma  than  in  rodent  ulcer,  and  the 
surface  is  rnore  warty.  Eodent  ulcer  does 
not  occm-  in  the  most  favourite  sites  of 
epithelioma. 

(2)  From  ulcerative  lupus  rodent  ulcer 
may  be  diagnosed  as  follows  : — Lupus  al- 
most always  commences  before  adult  life, 
though  it  may  recv/)-  in  old  age.  It  com- 
monly occurs  in  strumous  subjects.  There 
is  no  evidence  of  warty  new-gi-owth  ;  around 
the  edge  of  the  ulcer  there  are  sometimes 
small  tubercles  which,  by  their  breaking 
down,  cause  an  increase  in  the  extent  of 
the  sore ;  under  constitutional  treatment  a 
healthy  granulating  surface  may  result,  and 
»  sound  scar  be  formed. 


(8)  Tertiary  syphilitic  ulcers  may  be 
diagnosed  from  rodent  ulcer  by  the  early 
age  of  the  patient  in  many  cases;  the 
evidences  of  syphilis  ;  the  presence  of  pig- 
mented scars  around;  the  much  greater 
rapidity  of  the  ulceration  ;  the  semicircular 
or  serpiginous  shape  of  the  sore ;  the  ab- 
sence of  all  new-growth ;  and  the  success 
attending  the  employment  of  anti-sypMlitic 
remedies. 

Structure.— A  rodent  ulcer  is  a  growth 
composed  of  embryonic  epithelial  cells,  and 
must,  therefore,  be  included  amongst  the 
carcrnomata.  Microscopically,  it  is  found 
to  consist  of  an  overgrowth  of  epithelial 
cells  in  the  deeper  portions  of  the  skin, 
often  apparently  commencing  in  the  seba- 
ceous glands.  The  growth  invades  the « 
subcutaneous  tissues  in  the  form  of  large, 
flask-shaped  ingi-owths,  frequently  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  several  normal 
papiUse  and  interpaj)iUary  processes  of 
epithelimn.  The  cells  of  which  these  in- 
grovTths  are  composed  are  evidently  epithe- 
lial, but,  nevertheless,  differ  very  markedly 
fi'om  those  of  the  rete  Malpighii  and  of 
the  squamous  epitheliomata,  chiefly  in  be- 
ing much  smaller.  In  their  further  growth 
they  differ  again  from  the  cells  of  epithe- 
lioma in  their  tendency  to  become  vacuo- 
lated, and  thu^  to  form  spaces  in  the  centre 
of  the  ingrowmg  masses,  and  in  that,  with 
the  most  rare  exceptions,  they  never  form 
ceU-nests  in  the  epithelial  columns,  as  do 
the  cells  of  epithelioma.  In  rodent  ulcer 
perfectly  normal  inter-papiUary  processes 
may  often  be  found  in  the  midst  of  the 
new-growth.  This  is  never  the  case  in 
epithelioma.  The  growth  in  rodent  ulcer 
probably  springs  fi'om  the  glandular  epithe- 
lium in  some  of  the  appendages  of  the 
skin,  and  it  is  owing  to  this  difference  in 
origin  that  the  tumour-grov?th  differs  from 
that  of  epithelioma,  in  which  the  growth 
always  commences  in  the  sm'face  epithe- 
lium. 

Locality. — Eodent  ulcers  are  almost  in- 
variably met  with  on  the  face  above  the 
level  of  the  mouth ;  perhaps  their  most 
common  seat  is  the  side  of  the  nose  and 
the  inner  angle  of  the  orbit.  They  are 
sometimes  found  upon  the  ear  and  the 
scalp.  For  treatment,  see  Malignant 
Tumours. 

3.  Spheroidal-Celled  Carcinomas. — 
The  spheroidal-celled  carcinomas  are  sub- 
divided into  a.  Scirrhus  ;  h.  Encephaloid  ; 
c.  Colloid. 

Clinical  Characters.  —  Both  scirrhous 
and  encephaloid  cancers  are  most  commonly 
met  with  between  the  ages  of  forty  and 
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sixty;  they  may  occur,  however,  either 
ead-lier  or  later  than  these  limits.  Typically, 
a  scirrhous  carcinoma  commences  as  a 
firm,  nodular  mass,  which  is  at  fii-st  pain- 
less, and  so  may  attain  considerable  size 
before  being  noticed  by  the  patient.  An  ' 
examination  at  an  early  stage  of  its  growth  : 
reveals  the  following  characters : — A  tu- 
mour of  variable  size,  surface  irregular  and  ^ 
nodulated,  very  hard  indeed  to  the  touch,  j 
often  fairly  movable  in  the  tissue  or  gland 
in  which  it  hes — e.g.  in  the  breast — not  1 
very  painfiil  or  tender  ;  glands,  if  enlarged, 
very  hard  and  freely  movable.  The  rapidity 
of  growth  varies  greatly,  so  that  in  some 
cases  of  so-called  atrophjdng  scirrhus  the 
tmnour  may  be  no  larger  than  a  walnut 
after  some  three  or  four  years'  growth. 
Such  cases  are  almost  confined  to  the  old, 
and  are  rare.  After  a  varying  time  the 
tumour  becomes  fixed  to  the  surrounding 
tissues ;  the  skin  becomes  dimpled,  puck- 
ered, and  adherent ;  the  patient  suffers 
lancinating  or  stabbing  pain,  and  the  tu- 
mour is  tender  on  pressure ;  the  glands 
which  are  affected  alter  in  character,  just 
as  does  the  original  growth.  See  Breast, 
Diseases  of  the ;  Malignant  Tumours. 

Secondary  growths  in  the  viscera  are 
common  in  cases  of  scirrhus,  and  the  bones 
sometimes  become  brittle  and  fracture 
spontaneously.  It  is  doubtful,  however, 
whether  tlae  fragility  of  the  bones  exists 
except  in  connection  with  the  development 
of  cancer-elements  in  their  structure. 
Sometimes  scirrhous  carcinomas  are  prima- 
rily multiple. 

Medullary  ca/rcinomas  grow  much  more 
rapidly  than  the  scirrhous  tumours,  and 
early  become  adherent  to  the  smTOunding 
parts.  They  attain  frequently  a  great  size, 
and  to  the  touch  are  soft  or  elastic,  and 
sometimes  fluctuating  in  places  where  they 
have  imdergone  cystic  degeneration.  In 
their  farther  development  they  run  a  com-se 
similar  to  that  described  as  typical  of  the 
growth  of  malignant  tumours  in  general. 
See  Malignant  Tumours.  Metastatic 
growths  are  fi-equent,  and  the  patient  often 
succumbs  witmn  a  year  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disease. 

The  clinical  characters  of  the  colloid 
cancers  are  identical  with  those  of  the 
other  spheroidal-celled  carcinomas,  the  type 
varying  in  different  cases,  and  resembling 
in  some  cases  a  scirrhous,  in  others  a  me- 
dullary, growth. 

Diagnosis. — These  tumours,  when  oc- 
curring in  secreting  glands,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  must  be  distinguished  from  (1) 
the  sarcomata ;  (2)  cysts ;  (3)  abscesses. 


(1)  From  the  sarcomata  they  may  be 
diagnosed  {a)  by  the  greater  age  of  the  pa- 
tient in  whom  they  (the  carcinomata)  usually 
occur.  Thus  sarcoma  of  the  testis  occurs  in 
the  young,  and  even  in  infants ;  carcinoma 
in  middle  age  or  late  in  life.  (6)  By  the 
presence  of  glandular  affections  in  the 
carcinomas  when  the  breast  is  the  organ 
diseased,  and  by  the  absence  of  glandular 
affection  in  all  sarcomas  of  the  same  part, 
(c)  By  the  gi-eater  softness  and  more 
marked  lobulation  of  the  sarcomata,  by 
the  absence  of  puckering  and  retraction  of 
the  skm,  and  also  of  the  nipple  when  the 
breast  is  the  seat  of  sarcomatous  growth. 
Carcinomas  rarely  grow  in  the  parotid.  In 
the  testis  it  is  often  impossible  to  decide 
the  true  nature  of  a  mahgnant  growth. 

(2)  From  deeply-seated  cysts  and  (3) 
chronic  abscesses  of  the  breast  the  diagnosis 
is  often  difficult,  and,  in  some  cases,  impos- 

!  sible.  The  age  of  the  patient,  a  recent 
pregnancy  or  miscarriage,  the  greater  soft- 
ness and  tenderness  of  any  enlarged  axillary 
lymphatic  glands,  oedema  of  the  skin,  with 
widely  diffused  tenderness,  and,  perhaps,  an 
indistinct  sense  of  elasticity  or  fluctuation, 
will  all  make  probable  the  presence  of  a 
chronic  abscess.  In  cases  of  doubt,  explora- 
tory puncture  should  always  be  resorted  to. 

Spheroidal-celled  carcinomas  sometimes 
j  commence  in  the  skin,  which  rapidly  gives 
way,  aud  allows  of  the  formation  of  a 
'  cancerous  '  ulcer  with  a  fungating  growth. 
Diagnosis  must  be  made  from  inflamma- 
tory swellings  and  from  the  sarcomata. 
The  rapidity  with  which  the  tumom:  in- 
creases, together  with  its  hardness,  the 
i  affection  of  glands,  and  the  absence  of  sup- 
puration, will  generally  admit  of  a  diagnosis 
being  readily  made.    See  Ulcers. 

Structure. — The  spheroidal-celled  car- 
cinomata spring  from  the  epitheUum  of  the 
various  secreting  glands. 

The  tumour  always  commences  by  a 
proliferation  of  the  glandular  epithehum. 
The  cells,  increasing  in  number,  first  fill 
the  acini  and  ducts,  and  then,  contuiuing  to 
proliferate,  extend  into  the  sm-rounding 
tissues.  There,  their  presence  causes  a 
certain  amoimt  of  in-itation  and  consequent 
proUferation  of  the  connective-tissue  ele- 
ments, and  they  thus  become  smTOunded 
by  leucocytes.  In  the  usual  com'se  of  events 
the  leucocytes  become  developed  and  form 
connective-tissue  bands  around  the  gi'owing 
epithelium  cells,  which  in  this  way  become 
shut  up  in  spaces  or  alveoli.  Later  on, 
this  newly-formed  fibrous  tissue  tends  to 
contract  and  become  more  dense,  in  exactly 
the  same  manner  as  does  scar-tissue :  and  aa 
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the  oldest  parts  are  always  the  most  central, 
it  is  ra  the  centre  that  the  firmest  portion 
of  the  tiunoiTT  is  to  be  foiand. 

Considering  that  a  certain  amount  of 
time  is  requisite  in  order  to  aUow  of  the 
foi-mation  and  contraction  of  this  fibrous 
stroma,  it  will  readily  be  understood  that  it 
is  most  abundant  ia  the  more  slowly-grow- 
ing tumours.  It  is,  therefore,  most  plen- 
tiful in  sem-hous  carcinomata.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  rapidly  increasing  encephaloid 
growths,  the  walls  of  the  alveoh  are  ex- 
tremely thin. 

(a)  SoiEEHOUS  Caecinoma. — Excmdned 
microscopically,  a  scuThous  carcinoma  is 
formd  to  consist  of  epithehal  cells  lying  in 
a  connective-tissue  stroma  composed  of  in- 
terlacing bands  of  fibres.  The  spaces,  or 
alveoK  enclosed  by  these  bands,  are  vei-y 
irregular  both  in  shape  and  size,  and  are 
smaller  towards  the  centre  of  the  tumour 
than  at  its  periphery.  Lying  within  the 
alveoH  are  numerous  epithelial  cells  of 
dilferent  shapes,  often  imdergoing  fatty  de- 
generation in  the  more  central  parts  of  the 
groMiih.  Where  the  stroma  is  most  loosely 
ajranged,  as  at  the  edge,  the  cells  are  larger 
and  more  evidently  epithehal  than  in  the 
central  and  denser  portions  of  the  tumour ; 
they  often  possess  several  nuclei  and 
nucleoh. 

In  the  larger  alveoh  as  many  as  thirty 
or  foi-ty,  or  more,  cells  may  be  massed  to- 
gether ;  whilst  in  other  parts  they  he  in 
single  file,  in  groups  of  two  or  three,  amidst 
bimdles  of  connective  tissue.  Intimately 
mingled  with  the  constituents  of  the  tu- 
mom',  as  just  described,  are  numbers  of 
small  round  connective-tissue  cells  and 
young  connective-tissue  fibres;  they  are 
most  abundant  at  the  periphery  of  the 
groAvth. 

To  the  naked  eye  a  scu'rhous  cancer 
presents  itself  in  its  most  typical  form  as 
an  opaque,  white,  fibrous  mass,  very  firm 
and  dense,  concave  on  section,  and  with 
an  uTegular  margin.  At  the  edge  of  the 
tumour  there  will  often  be  seen  small 
masses  of  the  surrounding  fat  or  other  nor- 
mal structures  which  are  bemg  infiltrated 
by  the  tumour,  and  which  have,  as  it  were, 
been  entangled  by  the  new-growth  prepara- 
tory to  bemg  absorbed.  There  is  no  at- 
tempt at  encapsulation.  The  surroimding 
tissues  are  puckered  and  di-avra  in  towards 
the  tumom-  mass,  which  sends  into  them 
irregular  braiiching  processes.  On  scraping, 
the  tumour  yields  a  milky  juice. 

In  other  cases  the  tumour  is  more  suc- 
culent and  lobulated,  and  not  so  definitely 
fib  rous  ;  whilst  in  rare  instances  there  is  a 
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general  infiltration  of  the  tissue  with  new- 
gi'owth  and  no  very  definite  tmnour  is 
found.  The  appearance  of  a  sch-rhous  cancer 
will  fiu'ther  differ  according  to  the  amount 
of  degeneration  it  has  imdergone,  so  that 
in  some  instances  cysts  containing  a  bloody 
fluid  will  bo  found  in  the  centre  of  the 
growth.  Where  the  tumoiu"  has  developed 
in  the  breast,  it  is  very  common  to  find  the 
remains  of  the  ducts  in  the  midst  of  the 
new-growth  filled  with  inspissated  secre- 
tion, which  may  be  squeezed  out  in  small 
masses  somewhat  similar  to  the  secretions 
found  in  the  sebaceous  glands  in  acne. 

Locality. — By  far  the  most  common 
seat  of  scirrhous  carcinoma  is  the  female 
breast ;  hut  this  form  of  cancer  is  also  found 
to  occur  primarily  in  the  oesophagus,  the 
stomach — especially  at  the  pylorus — the 
bladder,  the  rectum,  and  the  skin. 

(6)  Encephaloid  Caecinoma. —  Micro- 
scopically examined,  an  encephaloid  car- 
cinoma consists  of  an  alveolar  stroma  con- 
taining masses  of  epithehal  cells.  In  a 
typical  case  the  alveolar  walls  are  very  thin, 
and  are  frequently  composed  of  spindle  cells 
and  young,  half- developed  fibres.  The 
general  outline  of  the  alveoh  is  more 
rounded,  and  then'  size  more  regular  and 
much  larger  than  in  the  case  of  scu'rhus. 
The  contained,  numerous,  closely-packed 
epithehal  cells  are  large,  with  clear  cell- 
bodies,  many  nuclei,  and  a  large  number 
of  nucleoh.  The  bulk  of  the  tumour  is  cel- 
lular. 

To  the  naTted  eye,  on  section,  an  ence- 
phaloid carcinoma  shows  a  soft,  greyish  or 
brownish-grey,  brainlike  mass,  frequently 
containing  cysts,  very  readily  breaking  down 
into  a  pulp,  and  nowhere  bounded  by  a 
capsule. 

Locality. — The  female  breast  and,  more 
rarely,  the  testis,  stomach,  bladder,  rectum, 
and  skin.  Encephaloid  carcinomata  are 
much  more  rarely  met  with  than  the  scn-- 
rhous  variety.  Their  supposed  fr-equency 
depended  on  their  having  been  only  of  late 
years  separated  from  the  brainlike  sar- 
comata. 

(c)  Colloid  Carcinoma. — This  is  but  a 
name  given  to  a  spheroidal-celled  carcmoma, 
the  cells  and  stroma  of  which  have  under- 
gone degeneration.  The  alveolation  is 
usually  weU-marked,  but  in  places  the  fibres 
have  become  swollen  and  indistinct  or 
hyaline ;  occasionally  two  alveoli  run  to- 
gether through  excessive  degeneration  of 
their  walls.  The  cells  are  often  indistinct  and 
swollen,  with  the  exception  of  their  nuclei, 
which  are  generally  well-marked  and  stain 
deeply.   Frequently  the  nuclei  alone  can 
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be  distinguished,  but  in  other  cases  the 
cell-body  may  be  seen  distended  with 
colourless,  homogeneous,  colloid  matter. 

To  the  nalced  eye  a  colloid  carcinoma 
presents  a  very  tj^ncal  appearance,  looking 
lilte  an  irregular  meshwork,  the  spaces 
of  which  are  filled  by  a  clear,  jelly-lilce,  or 
sUghtly  opalescent,  gelatinous  substance. 
Towards  the  periphery  this  appearance  is 
less  marked.  These  tiunours  are  never  en- 
capsnled. 

Locality. — CoUoid  carcinomas  are  most 
common  in  the  stomach,  but  are  found  also 
in  the  intestines,  the  breast,  and  very  rarely 
in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

4.  Cylindrical-celled  Carcinoma  or 
Adenoid  Carcinoma.  —  CUwical  cha- 
racters. —  Cylindrical-ceUed  carcmomas 
vary  much  in  their  clinical  com-se  and 
chai'acters.  In  some  cases  they  exist  for 
many  years  without  attaining  any  great 
size,  without  affecting  the  neighbouring 
glands,  and  without  becoming  disseminated. 
In  other  cases,  they  grow  rapidly,  fungate 
and  bleed,  affect  both  glands  and  distant 
organs,  and  rapidly  destroy  life.  It  is  not 
possible  to  say,  from  a  microscopical  exami- 
nation of  such  a  growth,  what  course  it  will 
run. 

The  diagnosis  of  these  growths  will 
be  found  discussed  in  the  article  on  the 
diseases  of  the  Rectum. 

Strugtuee.^ — These  tumours,  like  the 
spheroLdal-ceUed  carcinomata,  originate  in 
the  secreting  glands.  Microscopically  exa- 
mined, they  are  seen  to  be  composed 
of  tubtiles  lined  vidth  columnar  ej)ithe- 
liimi,  arranged  so  as  to  form  a  central 
lumen,  after  the  manner  of  a  simple  tubular 
gland,  and  in  addition  to  this  growth, 
which  possesses  the  appearance  of  a  simple 
adenoma,  there  is  generally  present  a  con- 
siderable overgi'Gwth  of  epithelium,  not 
arranged  after  the  glandular  type,  but  oc- 
curring as  masses  of  cells  gi-ouped  in  greater 
or  less  number  in  an  alveolar  stroma  after 
the  manner  of  a  scirrhous  cancer.  Be- 
tween the  latter  typical  carcinomatous 
structure  and  the  adenomatous  growth  all 
intermediate  steps  can  be  readily  traced. 

The  structure  of  the  alveoli  does  not 
materially  differ  from  that  already  de- 
scribed as  occurring  in  the  spheroidal-celled 
carcinomas,  but  the  cells  are  columnar  or 
cylindrical  in  shape,  and  are  generally 
numerous,  large,  and  well- developed. 

To  the  nalced  eye,  the  cj'lindiical-celled 
carcinomas  present  themselves  as  villous 
or  papillary  tumours  of  whitish  hue,  in- 
filtrating the  deeper  tissues  to  a  varying 
extent,  and  never  encapsuled, 


Locality.  —  Adenoid  carcinomas  occur 
most  frequently  in  the  rectum ;  much 
more  rarely  in  the  superior  maxillary 
bone,  the  uterus,  the  bladder,  and  the 
stomach. 

Melanotic  Carcinomas.  —  Deposit  of 
pigment  in  carcinomatous  gi'ovrths  is  rare, 
and  maybe  said  to  be  limited  to  a  few  cases 
of  epitheHomata.  Almost  all  melanotic 
growths  are  sarcomas.    See  Sarcoma. 

For  the  Etiology  and  Chnical  characters 
of  mali^ant  tumours,  and  the  Treatment  of 
the  carcinomata,  see  Malignant  Tumours. 

W.  MoRRANT  Baker. 
Anthony  A.  Bowlby. 

GARDEN'S   AMPUTATION.  See 

Knee-joint,  Amputation  at  the. 

CARIES  implies  molecular  death  and 
disintegration  of  bone,  attended  with  suppu- 
ration. The  same  kind  of  changes  winch 
occm-s  in  ulceration  of  the  soft  tissues,  is 
expressed  by  the  term  caries  when  bone  is 
the  part  under  consideration.  The  word 
has  been  used  in  very  various  ways,  as,  for 
example,  in  '  caries  sicca,'  to  express  in- 
flammation of  bone  without  suppuration, 
and  it  has  thus  led  to  considerable  confasion. 
But  it  would  be  far  better  to  call  such  cases 
ostitis,  rarefying  ostitis,  tubercular  ostitis, 
and  so  forth,  using  the  term  which  seems 
most  appropriate  for  each,  and  to  limit  the 
term  '  caries '  to  those  cases  in  which  sup- 
puration has  occurred.  It  may  be  imder- 
stood  from  this  that  ostitis  not  unfrequently 
terminates  in  caries. 

Causes. — The  same  causes  that  give 
rise  to  inflammation  of  bone,  and  that  are 
considered  under  Ostitis,  may  produce 
caries.  Some  shght  injm-y  is  often  the  excit- 
ing cause.  But  struma  or  tubercle  is  gene- 
rally present,  and  these  two  diseases  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  special  conditions — if 
indeed  they  are  distinct  from  one  another — 
which  are  mainly  responsible  for  the  com- 
mencement of  caries.  Caries  is  also  some- 
times caused  by  syphiHs,  and  is  then  pecu- 
Uarly  intractable,  being  generally  the  result 
of  a  broken-down  gumma  mthe  periosteiun 
and  superficial  layers  of  the  compact  bone. 
It  would,  in  this  superficial  variety  of  the 
disease,  be  very  properly  described  as  ulcera- 
tion. 

Pathology. — Caries  is  met  with  chiefly 
in  the  short  spongy  bones,  such  as  those 
of  the  carpus,  tarsus,  and  the  vertebral 
column,  or  in  the  cancellous  tissue  of  the 
articular  extremities  of  the  long  bones. 
The  first  stage  of  the  process  is  probably 
'  rarefjnng  ostitis,'  although  some  patholo- 
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gists  assert  that  it  begins  as  a  fatty  de- 
generation of  the  bone-cells  in  the  lacunoe. 
According  to  this  theory,  the  trabecnlfo 
being  killed  by  the  death  of  their  cell-ele- 
ments act  as  foreign  bodies,  and  set  up 
suppurati\e   inflammation  around  them. 
But  whatever  be  the  primary  condition — a 
condition  which  need  not  here  detaia  us — 
inflammation  of  a  low  and  chronic  kind  is 
eventually  estabhshed.    The  periosteiun  be- 
comes much  thickened,  highly  vascular,  and 
loosened  from  the  bone.  Its  under  sm-face  is 
rough  and  covered  with  a  layer  resembling 
:  gi-anulations  which  fit  mto  the  enlarged  open- 
:  ings  of  the  Haversian  canals.    The  latter 
:  are  dilated  and  their  connective  tissue  infil- 
i  trated  with  inflammatory  exudation,  which 
I  develops  slowly  into  granulation-tissue.  The 
1  bone  thus  becomes  more  open  and  spongy,  so 
:  that  the  cortical  pai-t  resembles  cancellous 
I  tissue.  Pus,  thick  and  cm'dy,  is  very  slowly 
I  formed,  and  finally— perhaps  after  many 
1  months — makes  its  way  to  the  sm-face  as  a 
,  chi-onic  abscess.    In  this  rarefying  ostitis, 
•  some  parts  of  the  bone  may  not  have  melted 
:  away  so  quickly  as  others,  and,  being  cut 
.  off  from  their  nutritive  supply,  may  perish. 

When  this  occurs,  and  sequestra  are  found 
1  in  a  carious  cavity,  the  condition  is  called 
'  caries  necrotica.'    This  is  not  uncommon 

■  in  tubercle  and  syphilis.  In  some  cases 
^  very  Httle  pus  is  formed,  and  the  cancel- 
.  lous  spaces  enlarged  by  the  absorption  of 
:  their  bony  waUs  are  filled  with  vascular 
.  granulation-tissue.  This  fungating  form  of 
.  caries  ('  caries  fungosa  ')  is  especially  com- 
mon in  the  spongy  bones,  and  in  the  epi- 

;  physes  of  the  long  bones,  where  it  often 
opens  into  the  neighbom-ing  articulation,  as 
is  described  in  the  article  on  joint-diseases. 

'  After  a  varying  length  of  time,  the  fungat- 
ing granulation-tissue  undergoes  fatty  de- 

:  generation,  which  is  then  followed  by  soften- 
ing and  suppm-ation.  Fatty  degeneration  and 

-  softening  do  not,  however,  necessarily  ensue, 
,  and  the  cavities  may  remain  fiUed  for  a 

variable  length  of  time  with  the  pink  gela- 

■  tinous  granulation-tissue,  which  is  again 

-  slowly  absorbed,  leaving  the  bone  smaller 
1  and  shorter  than  it  was  before.  This  variety, 
» which  is  called  '  caries  sicca,'  is  seen  occa- 
>  sionaUy  in  the  articular  extremities  of  a  long 
bbone,  and  produces  considerable  shortening 
oof  the  extremity  without  suppuration.  In 
ithe  early  stage  of  abnost  all  these  forms 
oof  caries,  at  a  time  when  the  disease  corre- 
ssponds  chiefly  to  the  rarefactive  type  of 

ostitis,  some  new  bone  is  generally  pro- 
duced in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  in- 
tlamed  area,  so  that  the  bone  appears  en- 
larged. 


Symptoms. — The  symptoms  in  the  early 
stage  of  the  disease  may  be  those  only  of 
ostitis,  which  wiU  be  found  described  under 
that  heading.;,  or  the  increased  size  of  the 
part  may  bo  less  evidently  duo  to  an  en- 
largement of  the  bone  itself  than  to  a  deep- 
seated  swelling  of  the  tissues  in  immediate 
contact  with  it.  The  presence  of  i)ain  at 
night,  the  persistence  of  the  tumefaction, 
and  the  tenderness  on  deep  pressm-e,  will 
then  be  the  chief  points  indicating  the 
presence  of  inflammation  of  bone  which 
may  terminate  in  caries.  Often,  however,  a 
swelling  which  proves  on  examination  to 
be  a  chronic  abscess,  is  the  first  sign  which 
the  patient  has  himself  recognised  of  the 
disease.  The  mere  fact  of  the  accidental 
discovery  of  such  a  chronic  abscess  will 
arouse  the  surgeon's  suspicion  of  the  case 
being  one  of  caries. 

Occasionally,  the  patient  comes  under 
observation  for  the  first  time  with  the  sinus, 
which  has  resulted  from  the  opening  of  the 
abscess  already  formed.  Then  the  probe 
decides  at  once  upon  the  natm-e  of  the  case. 
It  may  sometimes  be  a  httle  difficult  to  reach 
the  bone,  particularly  in  cases  in  which  the 
sinus  has  existed  for  a  long  time,  and  the 
bone  is  not  superficial.  If,  after  a  careful 
and  fair  trial  with  the  probe,  bent  and 
moved  in  various  directions,  the  bone  has 
not  been  touched,  and  the  impression  is 
left  on  the  mind  that  the  end  of  the  sinus 
has  not  been  reached,  then  the  fistulous 
opening  may  be  enlarged  to  facilitate  the 
movements  of  the  probe,  or  Sayre's  verte- 
brated  probe  may  possibly  be  of  service, 
but  the  writer  has  not  much  confidence  in 
the  use  of  this  latter  insti*ument.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  sinus  and  its  discharge  may 
also  throw  some  light  upon  the  natiure  of 
the  case.  The  button-shaioed,  pouting  granu- 
lations, which  surround  the  opening,  too 
smrely  indicate  the  presence  of  diseased 
bone  at  the  bottom  of  the  sinus,  and  in 
caries  they  are  generally  more  fungating 
and  cedematous  than  in  necrosis.  The  dis- 
charge is  also  thin  and  watery,  containing 
frequently  small,  gritty  particles  of  bone  ; 
it  may  also  be  offensive  if  putrefaction  be 
not  prevented  by  suitable  treatment.  The 
probe,  as  it  striltes  upon  the  carious  part, 
fails  to  elicit  the  clear,  sharp,  ringing  soimd 
which  is  generally  noticeable  in  the  case  of 
necrosis,  but  conveys  the  impression  that 
the  bone  is  rough  and  bare.  Being  also 
spongy  and  fragile  from  the  natm-e  of  the 
disease,  it  not  uncommonly  gives  way 
before  the  pressure  of  the  probe. 

Treatment. — The  general  treatment  in 
caries  is  more  than  usually  important,  for 
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the  operations  which  are  undertaken  for 
its  rehef  are  not  so  imiformly  successful  as 
in  other  diseases  of  bone.  If  there  be  any 
grounds  for  suspecting  syphihs  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  disease,  iodide  of  potassium 
alone,  or  in  combmation  mth  mercm-y  if 
the  former  fail,  must  be  given  in  gradually 
increasing  doses,  in  the  manner  described 
imder  Periostitis. 

Struma  or  tubercle  being,  however,  the 
most  frequent  cause  of  caries  requires  more 
tlian  a  passing  mention  as  to  its  treatment. 
Cod-liver  oil  probably  holds  the  foremost 
place  amongst  the  constitutional  remedies 
in  caries  as  in  other  strumous  or  tubercular 
affections.  Iron  and  the  iodides  may  also 
be  of  service.  But,  in  the  young,  change 
of  air,  and  especially  to  the  seaside,  will 
often  bring  about  a  successful  result  when 
no  other  treatment  seems  of  any  avail.  It 
is  truly  astonishing  to  see  the  progress  such 
cases  make  when  they  are  sent  from  a 
London  hospital  to  the  Margate  Infirmary. 

As  far  as  local  treatment  is  concerned, 
rest  and  free  openings  for  the  discharge  are 
the  fii'st  and  most  important  indications. 
Eest  should  be  obtained,  where  it  is  possible, 
by  a  splint,  and  in  the  case  of  the  foot  by  a 
knee-rest,  so  that  the  patient  may  not  be 
confined  to  bed.  Incisions  should  be  made 
in  dependent  places  when  the  discharge 
does  not  seem  to  escape  with  sufficient 
freedom.  If  the  case  come  under  observa- 
tion before  the  abscess  has  opened,  the  in- 
cisions and  subsequent  dressing  should  be 
conducted  with  antiseptic  precautions.  A 
drainage-tube  should  be  inserted,  and  some 
antiseptic  absorbent  wool  will  generally  be 
found  to  be  the  most  convenient  form  of 
dressing.  Sufficient  time  having  been 
allowed  to  elapse  for  these  general  and 
local  remedies  to  take  effect,  the  question 
arises  what  operation,  if  any,  should  be 
adopted;  and  here  considerable  latitude 
must  be  given  to  differences  of  opinion, 
according  to  the  special  featm^es  of  the  case. 
Some  surgeons  hold  that  there  is  very  Httle 
to  be  gained  by  gouging  away  the  diseased 
part ;  that  if  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary 
to  interfere  on  account  of  the  exhaustion 
produced  and  the  intractable  natm-e  of  the 
disease,  the  choice  of  operation  Hes  between 
excision  of  the  whole  bone  affected,  and 
amputation  of  the  limb.  Without  going 
thus  far,  we  may  infer,  from  this  opinion, 
that  gouging  away  the  diseased  part  of  the 
bone  is  not  held  in  very  high  favom*.  Such 
partial  operations  on  bone  were,  in  former 
days,  pecuharly  prone  to  be  followed  by 
pysemia.  The  latter  is  not  so  frequent  now 
that  every  surgeon  makes  thorough  and 


effectual  endeavom-s  to  prevent  the  occm'- 
rence  of  decomposition  in  the  discharge 
which  would  otherwise  necessarily  ensue. 
The  disease  must,  liowever,  be  chronic 
before  such  an  operation'  is  undertaken. 

The  limb  should  be  rendered  bloodless 
by  Esmarch's  bandage,  so  that  the  limits 
of  the  disease  may  be  clearly  defined.  This 
is  more  essential  in  caries  than  hx  necrosis, 
for  the  diseased  area  is  surrounded  by  rare- 
fied bone,  which  is  not  easily  distinguished 
fr'om  caries.  The  difference  between  the 
two  is  generally  iudicated  by  the  crumbling 
non-vascular,  almost  white  condition  of  the 
latter,  whilst  the  healthy,  although  inflamed, 
bone,  is  firmer  and  more  resistant  to  the 
gouge,  and  on  removal  will  be  found  piok 
and  vascular.  Gouges  of  various  shapcb 
and  sizes  may  be  required,  and  VoUcmann's 
sharp  spoons  may  also  be  of  great  assist- 
ance, especially  in  the  removal  of  gi'ajiu- 
lations,  which  should  be  all  cleared  away. 
The  cavity  should  then  be  sponged  out 
with  chloride  of  zuic  fi-om  gr.  xx.  to  gr.  xl. 
ad  f5j.,  and  some  absorbent  dry  dressing, 
such  as  iodoform  or  sahcyhc  wool,  apphed. 
This  will  not  requii'e  changing  for  some 
days,  and,  after  the  first  redi'essiug,  may 
generally  be  left  untouched  for  a  week. 

Instead  of  using  the  gouge,  some  sm*- 
geons  prefer  the  actual  cautery,  and  LIr. 
Pollock  has  recommended  the  apphcation 
of  sulphm-ic  acid,  diluted  at  fii'st  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  water,  and  then  more 
nearly  pm'e.  As  soon  as  the  eschar  thus 
formed  can  be  removed,  the  sulphm-ic  acid 
is  again  apphed,  tih  a  healthy  sm'face  of 
granulations  is  obtained.  Mr.  Holmes 
speaks  favom'ably  of  this  treatment,  as  also 
of  that  by  the  actual  cautery. 

Where  the  small  bones  are  the  parts 
diseased,  such  as  those  of  the  tarsus  or 
carpus,  excision,  with  or  without  the  peri- 
osteum, is  often  the  best  operation,  if  the 
caries  involves  the  greater  part  of  the  bone. 
This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  os  calcis  ; 
but  if  more  than  one  bone  is  involved, 
amputation  will  probably  be  required. 

The  other  small  bones,  entering  into 
the  foiTnation  of  ankle-  and  mist-joints,  are 
more  properly  considered  under  Joints, 
Diseases  of. 

Amputation  is  very  rarely  required  for 
caries,  except  in  the  case  of  joints,  the 
diseases  of  which  are  considered  in  another 
article.  H.  H.  Glutton. 

CARIES  OF  THE  SPINE  (Pott's 
Disease). — This  is  esipecially  a  disease  of 
childhood.  It  may  begin  in  the  first  year  of 
life,  and  even,  it  is  stated,  w  utero.  Most 
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cases  are  under  sixteen  yeaa's  of  age.  It 
has  been  kno\TO  to  begin  at  seventy  years 
(Ogle).  Both  sexes  ai-e  said  Co  be  equally 
aflected,  though  the  witer's  figures  give  a 
preponderance  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  to 
males. 

A  remote  constitutional  cause  can  be 
generally  traced  in  scrofula  or  tubercle ; 
the  exantliems,  especially  scarlatina  and 
measles.  In  adults,  sj^philis  in  the  forni  of 
giunma  (Fournier),  or  following  syphilitic 
pharyngitis.  An  immediate  cause  is  often 
local  injury,  from  falls,  blows,  strains ;  while 
certain  occupations  seem,  at  times,  to  ac- 
coimt  for  it,  e.g.  those  of  well-sinkers,  sig- 
nalmen, compositors.  Violence  is  almost 
necessarily  appHed  indh'ectly  to  the  vertebral 
bodies,  which  are  more  subject  to  strains 
than  other  forms  of  injmy,  at  their  unions 
with  the  discs. 

Pathology  and  Course. — Caries  of  the 
spine  begins  usually  at  the  junctions  of  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebras  and  the  intervertebral 
discs.  Even  in  advanced  cases  the  laminse 
and  spinous  processes  escape.  In  atlanto- 
axoid  disease  it  begins  as  a  synovitis  of 
the  joint.  The  onset  is  insidious,  the  course 
chronic,  occasionally  only  rapid  and  acute ; 
but  the  pathological  conditions  in  no  way 
differ  from  those  of  caries  of  the  other 
cuboid  bones,  or  of  the  spongy  ends  of  long 
bones.  Since  the  flat  surfaces  of  the  verte- 
bral bodies  are  epiphyses,  caries  may  be 
regarded  as  commencing  as  an  epiphysitis 
or  articular  ostitis. 

Caries  destroys  the  intervertebral  discs 
and  adjacent  bone  above  and  below,  thus 
contrasting  vsdth  the  absorption  due  to  pres- 
sure of  anemism — also  a  cause  of  angular 
deformity — in  which  the  cartilages  remain 
intact  after  the  bone  has  disappeared.  The 
bone-destruction  may  be  quite  superficial, 
and  be  only  suspected  when  abscess  has 
formed  ;  it  may,  though  rarely,  begin  in 
the  spinal  canal  on  the  posterior  surfaces 
of  the  bodies  under  the  posterior  common 
ligament.  Any  matter  thus  formed  lies  out- 
side the  theca  vertebraHs.  At  times  there 
is  necrosis  as  weU  as  caries.  Sequestra  may 
be  discharged  externally,  or  be  found  at  the 
autopsy  in  the  cavity  formed  in  the  spine, 
and  unsuspected  during  life. 

Suppuration  does  not  necessarily  accom- 
pany spinal  caries ;  but  it  may  exist,  yet 
never  be  seen,  dming  life  (e.g.  it  may  form 
an  abscess  in  the  posterior  mediastinum). 
Its  extent  is  not  proportionate  to  the  ap- 
parent extent  of  disease,  nor  can  it  be 
predicted  in  any  case.  It  may  be  the 
earliest  objective  sign,  or  it  may  be  the 
last  symptom  in  a  case.    The  writer's 
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figures  show  visible  suppuration  in  about 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  all  cases. 

Where  suppuration  is  absent — cwrien 
sicca — the  bodies  of  the  vertebraa,  in  lieu 
of  being  destroyed  so  as  to  produce  a  larger 
or  smaUer  continuous  chasm  in  the  front  of 
the  spine,  are  seen  sometimes  to  be  honey- 
combed by  the  carious  process  and  fiUod 
with  granulation-tissue,  a  condition  known 
as  imjeUtis  granulosa.  Extensive  disease 
may  then  exist  without  deformity,  the 
bodies  being  perforated  rather  than  de- 
stroyed. But  little  practical  good  results 
from  a  distinction  between  suppurative  and 
non-suppm-ative  caries,  for,  as  stated  above, 
the  absence  of  visible  suppuration  does  not 
preclude  the  pathological  probability  of  its 
existence.  Most  frequently  there  is  but  one 
focus  of  disease,  and  this  involves  one  or 
many  vertebrae,  but  two  or  more  may  be 
present  in  different  parts  of  the  spine.  They 
may  be  contemporary  or  successive. 

In  proportion  as  the  bodies  and  discs 
are  destroyed,  so  will  the  second  stage  of 
the  disease  be  reached — that  of  deformity 
or  amgula/r  cv/rvature — but  deformity  is  ab- 
sent where  the  caries  is  only  superficial. 
The  weight  of  the  superincumbent  trunk 
and  limbs  causes  the  bone  above  the  cavity 
in  the  bodies,  formed  by  the  disease,  to 
approach  that  below  it  rmtil  they  meet ;  the 
spines  of  the  intervening  diseased  vertebrae 
are  protruded  posteriorly  as  a  knuckle  or 
boss.  Where  a  vertebral  body  is  only  partly 
destroyed  or  only  softened  by  inflammation, 
the  pressure  described  wiU  cause  it  to  be- 
come wedge-shaped,  the  base  of  the  wedge 
being  posteriorly,  and  its  spine  will  unduly 
project. 

The  largest  and  most  quickly  formed 
bosses  are  to  be  seen  in  the  dorsal  region, 
simply  because  in  the  mid-cervical  and 
lumbar  regions  there  is  a  natural  concavity 
of  the  spine  backwards,  which  must  be  ob- 
literated before  a  posterior  projection  can 
occur,  but  the  dorsal  spine  is  naturally  con- 
vex posteriorly.  In  the  cervical  region  dis- 
ease of  the  third  or  fourth  vertebra  shows 
itself  rather  as  a  thickening  than  a  distinct 
boss,  and  in  the  last  three  lumbar  vertebrre 
a  boss  is  rare.  These  vertebrae  are  so  firmly 
interlocked,  and  are  so  broad,  and  their  large 
transverse  processes  give  such  powerful  mus- 
cular attachments,  that  the  back  can  be  held 
rigid  and  straight. 

The  most  common  seat  of  disease  is 
between  the  first  lumbar  and  twelfth  dorsal 
vertebrae  (Hueter).  The  writer's  cases  show 
the  dorsi-lumbar  region  (second  Imnbar  to 
tenth  dorsal)  as  most  frequently  diseased, 
and,  after  that,  the  following  is  the  order  of 
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frequency:  dorsal,  lower  lumbar,  cervical 
vertebras,  cervico-clorBal  (seventh  cervical 
to  thix'd  dorsal),  atlanto-axoid  articulation. 

In  the  occipito-atlantoid,  atlanto-axoid, 
and  sacro-coccygeal  regions  disease  begins 
as  a  synovitis  of  the  respective  joints.  It 
is  usually  chronic,  but  death  in  two  weeks 
from  py8Bmia,  after  acute  synovitis  of  the 
atlanto-axoid  articulation,  is  recorded.  In 
the  atlanto-axoid  articulation  the  left  side 
is  more  fi-equently  affected  than  the  right 
(Eust).  From  the  joint  the  disease  spreads 
to  the  arch  of  the  atlas  and  body  of  axis, 
portions  of  which — or  even  the  entu-e  odon- 
toid— may  come  away  as  sequestra  tln-ough 
a  post-pharyngeal  abscess.  The  deformity 
in  atlanto-axoid  disease  is  peculiar.  Where 
both  joints  are  diseased  the  head  and  atlas 
shde  bodily  forward  upon  the  axis,  the  spuie 
of  the  axis  forming  an  api^arent  boss,  with 
a  deep  sulcus  between  it  and  the  skuU. 
Where  one  joint  is  affected  that  side  only 
is  projected  forward,  and  hence  the  face 
looks  to  the  opposite  or  sound  side. 

Narrowing  of  the  spinal  canal,  as  the 
result  of  deformity,  is  not  seen  in  angular 
curvature.  The  anterior  wall  of  the  canal 
being  gone,  there  is,  even  in  extreme  cur- 
vature, positively  more  room  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  cord,  whilst  the  chronicity 
of  the  change  gives  time  for  the  cord  to 
accommodate  itself  to  the  altered  shape  of 
its  chamber.  But  in  atlanto-axoid  disease, 
where  the  atlas  sUdes  forwards  upon  the  axis, 
the  canal  is  naiTowed,  the  posterior  arch  of 
the  atlas  gradually  approaching  the  odontoid 
process,  and  as  gradually  are  the  fimctions 
of  the  cord  interfered  with,  and  death  results. 
Yet  extreme  narrowing,  if  gradual,  is  not 
necessarily  fatal;  a  man  has  Hved  years 
with  only  a  quarter  of  an  inch  between  the 
arch  of  the  atlas  and  the  odontoid,  and  that 
without  any  subjective  symptoms ;  a  lad, 
set.  fifteen,  has  hved  some  time,  though  with 
gradually  increasing  paralysis,  in  whom,  at 
death,  the  canal  at  this  point  measm-ed  but 
three  lines  in  the  same  direction  (Paget). 

Angular  curvatm*e  in  the  cervical  and 
cervico-dorsal  regions  causes  dyspncEa  from 
the  forcing  of  the  chin  on  to  the  sternum ; 
in  the  mid-dorsal  region  it  deforms  the 
chest,  reducing  its  vertical  depth  and  inter- 
fering with  the  action  of  heart  and  lungs ; 
in  the  lower  dorsal  region  it  bends  the 
thorax  upon  the  abdomen  and  interferes 
with  the  digestive  organs,  causing  mecha- 
nical dyspepsia  and  frequently  intercostal 
neuralgia. 

The  formation  of  pus  causes  fi'esh  pa- 
thological states.  It  may  appear  externally 
as  abscess   (sec  Psoas,  Lumbar,  Ektbo- 


Pharyngeal  Abscess),  or  it  may  remain 
concealed  behind  the  peritoneum  or  in  the 
posterior  mediastinum,  and  may  be  unsus- 
pected till  it  breaks  into  a  viscus  or 
serous  cavity.  It  may  occm*  at  any  period 
of  the  disease,  or  not  at  aU;  or,  as  a  re- 
sidual abscess,  when  apparently  complete 
repau-  has  taken  place. 

Interference  with  the  functions  of  the 
spinal  cord  is  specially  con^elated  to  the 
presence  of  pus.  Chronic  meningo-myehtis 
is  the  result  of  caries  and  suppuration  in 
the  proximity  of  the  theca  vertebrahs, 
though  pus  may  travel  along  the  canal  at 
times  without  doing  any  harm.  The  con- 
dition is  one  of  thickening  of  the  meninges 
with  caseation,  with  inflammation  of  the 
cord,  or  even  complete  suppm-ative  dis- 
organisation. This  is  not  confined  to  the 
level  of  the  bone-disease ;  it  spreads  up- 
wards and  downwards ;  lumbar  caries  has 
been  known  thus  to  produce  fatal  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis.  Acute  cerebro-sj)inal 
meningitis  in  caries  of  the  spine  is  always, 
or  nearly  so,  due  to  miliary  tubercle. 

The  paralysis  of  spinal  disease  is  motor, 
and  explained  by  the  proximity  of  the 
disease  to  the  anterior  columns  of  the  cord ; 
in  advanced  cases  anaesthesia  may  follow  ; 
paralysis  of  sensation  is  unusual  as  an 
early  symptom ;  it  then  only  amounts  to 
numbness.  Paralysis  is  due  to  inflamma- 
tion in  meningo-myehtis,  or  to  pressm-e 
from  confined  pus  or  blood  (e.g.  ulceration 
into  vertebral  artery),  and  in  atlanto-axoid 
disease,  to  the  presence  of  displacement.  _  It 
is  rarely  complete  at  first ;  it  is  ingravescent ; 
it  may  affect  one  Umb  or  be  symmetrical,  or 
in  cervical  disease  may  involve  an  arm  and 
the  opposite  leg.  In  the  paraplegic  form 
the  rectmn  and  bladder  usually  escape ; 
the  patient,  though  unable  to  walk,  retains 
power  over  his  evacuations.  Evidently  re- 
covery depends  upon  the  cause  of  the 
paralysis.  Cases  due  to  pressm-e  are  the 
most  favom'able :  paralytic  attacks  may  be 
repeated,  recovery  occm-ring  between  each ; 
when  sensation  is  lost  it  is  recovered  before 
motion. 

Death  in  spinal  caries  results  often 
from  exhaustion  by  suppuration  or  septi- 
cajmia,  especially  where  abscesses  have 
been  opened  non-asepticaUj- ;  fi:om  ha;mor- 
rhage  due  to  abscess  opening  into  an  artery, 
as  the  vertebral  or  iUac  ;  fi'om  suppurative 
peritonitis  or  plemisy ;  pneumonia  ;  tuber- 
culosis ;  amyloid  disease ;  meningitis ;  and 
the  sequelaj  of  paralysis.  In  atlanto-axoid 
disease,  gradual  or  sudden  pressure  upon 
the  cord  from  dislocation  of  the  bones, 
and  suffocation  from  the  bm'sting  of  a  post- 
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pharyngeal  abscess,  are  special  fatal  re- 
siilts. 

Sym2}to7ns. — It  is  of  ^dtal  importance  to 
recognise  spinal  disease  before  the  advent 
of  the  later  stage  of  angular  curvature; 
yet  many  cases  do  not  seek  relief  till  a 
boss  is  developed,  the  premonitory  signs 
having  been  so  slight.  Pain  is  generally  an 
early  symptom,  of  a  dull,  aching,  gnawmg 
character,  situated  ia  the  back,  with  a  sense 
of  back-weakness.  The  pain  is  aggravated 
by  movement,  pressmre,  or  jarring,  and 
quickly  relieved  by  complete  rest.  It  is 
accompanied  at  times  by  muscular  spasm 
and  cramp  ;  the  former  in  cervical  disease 
causing  wryneck  from  rigidity  of  the  sterno- 
mastoid  muscle,  the  latter,  when  in  the 
legs,  producing  a  peculiarity  in  the  gait. 
NeuraJgic  pains  are  referred  along  the 
course  of  the  nerves  near  the  roots  of 
which  the  disease  exists,  hence  sciatica  and 
intercostal  neuralgia ;  in  mid-dorsal  disease 
there  is  pain  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  or 
a  sense  of  constriction  round  the  belly ;  in 
cervical  disease,  neuralgia  of  the  brachial 
plexus,  and  in  the  scalp  along  the  great 
occipital  nerve  (Hilton). 

Children  with  early  caries  are  seen 
loUing  about,  undesirous  of  play,  tmcom- 
panionable,  out  of  temper,  and  clearly  show 
they  wish  to  be  left  alone.  "When  standing 
they  hold  on  to  the  fui-nitui-e,  or  even  rest 
their  hands  and  chins  on  the  edge  of  the 
table.  Their  complaints  of  pain  are  very 
vague  :  it  may  be  situated  in  the  back,  but 
as  likely  as  not  in  the  legs  or  belly,  and 
from  standing  with  one  hand  on  the  thigh 
to  give  support  to  the  back,  are  usually 
suspected  by  parents  of  hip-disease,  or  all 
is  explained  as  '  growing  pains.'  They  strut 
instead  of  waUdng,  which  is  due  to  hold- 
ing the  back  stiff  to  prevent  movement  of 
the  inflamed  parts ;  but  cramp  or  spasm  of 
the  calves  sometimes  gives  a  pecuharity  in 
walking.  "When  stooping  to  pick  up  an  ob- 
ject, one  hand  is  placed  on  the  thigh,  and 
the  child  reaches  the  ground  with  the  other 
hand  by  bending  the  knees,  or  may  at  once 
kneel  outright. 

Firm  pressure  over  the  vertebral  spines 
reveals  a  tender  spot;  and  pain  at  the 
same  place  is  manifested  by  pressing  on 
the  patient's  head  or  shoulders,  or  by 
jan-ing  the  back;  spasm  of  the  erector 
spina  is  also  present,  and  occasionally  local 
heat  and  hypertosthesia  of  the  skin  to  heat 
and  cold.  By  lifting  the  shoulders  of  the 
patient,  and  removing  the  weight  of  the 
trunk  from  the  diseased  bone,  the  pain  is 
usually  much  relieved.  "When  in  later 
stages  angular  deformity  is  present,  the  case 
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is  easy  to  recognise  ;  the  boss  is  formed  of 
one  or  of  several  spinous  processes,  and  is 
accompanied  by  the  thoracic  and  abdominal 
deformities  ah-eady  mentioned,  when  m  the 
dorsal  region. 

In  the  cervical  region  special  symptoms 
are  present.  Muscular  spasm  causes  wry- 
neck; irom  the  forward  position  of  the  head 
the  patient  appears  short-necked,  and  either 
a  boss  or  thick  convexity  of  the  spine  is  fek 
posteriorly.  Though  commonly  the  chin 
approaches  the  sternmn,  sometimes  in  yomig 
children  the  head  is  tlnrown  spasmodically 
backwards ;  the  whole  body  is  tiu-ned  in 
lieu  of  rotating  the  head  (but  this  is  not 
confined  to  atlanto-axoid  disease),  and  ex- 
piration is  accompanied  by  a  characteristic 
grunt ;  when  dysphagia  is  also  present, 
retro -pharyngeal  abscess  must  be  looked 
for.  "When  standing  or  sitting  the  head  will 
be  supported  by  the  hands.  In  disease  of 
the  atlanto-axoid  articulation  grating  on 
forced  rotation  of  the  head  may  be  at  times 
felt,  and  the  whole  head  is  preternaturally 
forward,  or  the  face  looking  to  one  side,  for 
reasons  given  above.  In  advanced  disease 
from  gradual  narrowing  of  the  canal  there 
is  dyspnoea,  with  a  sense  of  impending 
death,  making  the  patient  afraid  to  lie  down ; 
the  supine  position  may  even  cause  death 
by  pressing  the  head  forwards,  were  not  a 
small  piUow  placed  under  the  nape  (HUton). 
Equally  dangerous  is  it  to  allow  the  patient 
to  lean  forwards. 

The  paralysis  of  spinal  disease  in  chil- 
dren is  often  early  overlooked  or  ascribed 
to  clumsiness ;  hence,  stumbling  constantly 
in  waUving,  and  falliug  unduly  at  play, 
should  excite  suspicion.  In  adults  the  gait 
becomes  shuffling,  and  numbness,  nem-algia, 
and  persistent  cramp  are  at  times  the  pre- 
cursors of  jiaralysis.  Paralysis  appears  at 
aU  stages  of  the  disease,  and  is,  at  times, 
the  first  sjTuptom  that  attracts  attention ; 
there  may  be  no  objective  sign  of  disease, 
but  local  tenderness  in  the  spine  will  be 
present  on  careful  examination. 

"When,  accompanying  paralysis,  there  is 
much  rachalgia,  with  spasm  of  muscles, 
shooting  pains  and  cramps,  meningitis  is 
likely  to  be  present.  "When,  later,  the  paraly- 
sis is  complete,  with  loss  of  sensation  and 
paralysis  of  the  sphincters,  profoimd  changes 
in  the  cord  from  myelitis  or  pressm-e  must 
be  suspected.  A  sudden  onset  of  complete 
paraplegia,  with  fever,  delfrium,  cerebral 
symptoms,  and  optic  neuritis,  ending  fatally, . 
in  the  course  of  spinal  cai-ies,  points  to  cere- 
bro  spinal  meningitis  due  to  acute  tubercle. 

Diafjnosis— In  the  later  stage  of  angular 
curvature  no  difficulty  occurs  in  diagnosis ; 
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though  the  possibility  of  aneuiism,  or 
tumotir  (liydatid),  must  be  remembered. 

In  the  early  stage,  any  one  of  the  sub- 
jective symptoms  before  mentioned  may  be 
the  first  complained  of.  In  adults,  numbness 
of  the  limbs,  unsteady  gait,  persistent  cramp, 
sciatica,  neuralgia,  constricting  pain  round 
the  belly,  especially  excite  suspicion  of 
spinal  disease.  In  children,  so-caUed  '  grow- 
ing pains,'  aversion  to  exertion,  fearfulness 
of  sudden  movement,  a  desire  to  he  down, 
or  to  lean  when  standing,  any  pecuharity 
in  walking,  persistent  '  stomach-ache  '  with- 
out derangement  of  the  bowels — in  a  word, 
actmg  the  maUngerer  from  school,  should 
never  be  disregarded.  Pathognomonic  of 
atlanto-axoid  disease  are  stiff-neck,  forward 
or  sideway  position  of  face,  and  posterior 
hemicrania  (netu-algia  of  great  occipital 
nerve). 

In  seeking  for  local  pain  in  suspected 
cervical  disease,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  pressure  over  the  fifth  vertebra  is  dis- 
tinctly painful,  as  compared  with  that  over 
the  other  vertebrae,  even  in  healthy  people  ; 
and  the  vertebra  prominens  must  not  be 
mistaken  for  a  boss.  Both  these  mistakes 
the  writer  has  seen  made. 

Treatment — (a)  of  caries  of  the  spine  ; 
(6)  of  angular  curvature. 

(a)  "When  the  disease  is  active,  as  mostly 
indicated  by  pain,  either  early  in  the  case 
or  as  a  relapse,  and  if  fever  is  present  or 
paralysis  threatens,  absolute  rest,  giving 
immobility  to  the  diseased  bone,  and  re- 
Ueving  it  from  the  superincumbent  body- 
weight,  is  essential.  This  is  best  attained 
by  the  supine  position  on  a  hard  mattress, 
and,  where  feasible,  this  plan  should  be 
adopted.  If  a  child,  he  can  be  removed, 
mattress  and  aU,  into  the  open  air,  and  as 
much  change  given  as  possible,  but  the 
same  posture  must  be  rigidly  maintamed. 
In  this  stage,  blisters  over  the  seat  of  pain 
are  valuable  ;  they  quickly  reheve  the  pain 
and,  presumably,  iaflammation ;  two  or  three 
in  succession  must  be  used.  "Where  there  is 
local  heat,  with  hi^^ersesthesia,  leeches  are 
preferable;  setons  used  to  be  employed, 
but  their  annoyance  is  disproportionate  to 
their  benefit.  Wlien  acute  symptoms  are 
not  present,  and  especially  with  older  pa- 
tients who  cannot  be  earned  into  the  open 
air,  or  with  those  who  are  unable  to  obtain 
the  necessary  nursing,  mechanical  appU- 
ances  are  to  be  used;  with  these  the  pa- 
tient can  move  about,  and  the  general 
health  improves  thereby.  Yet  there  is  no 
appliance  that  can  give  the  physiological 
rest  that  bed  does,  hence  all  appliances  are 
UBeless  whilst  lying  down  ;  but  to  keep  up 


the  health  and  spirits  requires  more  nursing 
attention  than  can  usually  be  afforded,  so  me- 
chanical support  is  employed  in  most  cases. 
The  instrimaent  best  adapted  to  the  purpose 
is  Sayre's  plaster -of -Paris  jacket.  It  is 
a  rigid  corset,  moulded  to  the  extended 
portion  of  the  trunk,  closely  fitting,  firmly 
grasping  the  pelvis,  and  reaching  breast- 
high.  It  acts  as  an  all-rormd  support,  and 
if  apphed  during  extension,  it  keeps  off  the 
weight  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body  from 
the  disease,  and  holds  the  trunk  straight, 
simply  because  any  endeavour  of  the  trunk 
again  to '  telescope,'  when  the  patient  stands, 
thus  necessitating  a  proportionate  increase 
of  breadth,  is  prevented  by  the  rigid  jacket, 
in  which  there  is  no  room  for  the  latter  to 
take  place. 

Method  of  Application. — A  tight-fittings 
specially- woven,  merino,  sleeveless  vest  (but 
any  merino  vest  will  do  if  ■s\dthout  buttons). 
and  fastened  by  its  two  tags  over  the  shoul- 
ders, is  put  on ;  its  lower  edge — which  must 
reach  the  trochanter  at  least — is  attached 
to  a  petticoat  or  towel  -wrapped  round  the 
legs ;  it  is  thus  held  down,  and  strained 
tightly  to  fit.  Between  it  and  the  belly, 
and  reaching  down  fi'om  the  ensiform  car- 
tilage, is  placed  a  flat  bedroom  towel,  folded 
as  when  clean;  this  is  the  'dinner-pad,' 
and  it  aUows  room  for  distension  of  the 
abdomen.  The  pad  is  not  necessary  in 
children  who  have  prominent  bellies,  but 
is  generally  requisite  in  older  patients  ;  the 
towel  is  large  enough  for  an  adult,  in 
others,  a  folded  napkin  is  suf&cient.  If 
too  large,  the  pad,  when  removed,  leaves 
too  much  room,  and  the  jacket  may  shp 
round  and  be  useless.  Small  pads  to  pro- 
tect the  breasts  are  used  in  female  patients. 
The  patient  is  now  suspended  by  two  padded 
straps  tmder  the  arms,  and  a  collar  which 
supports  the  chin  and  occiput,  all  being 
attached  to  a  steel  cross-bar,  which  can  be 
raised  or  lowered  by  puUeys  attached  to  a 
tripod  or  the  ceiling.  The  patient  is  then 
gently  raised  on  to  tiptoe,  or  else  right  off 
the  ground,  the  guide  being  pain.  If  in 
pain  before,  such  extension  only  should  be 
used  as  to  make  the  patient  easier ;  if  not, 
then  the  extension  may  be  carried  out  to 
the  full,  or  short  of  producing  any  feeling 
of  strain  in  the  back.  If  pain  be  the  guide 
as  to  the  degi'ee  of  extension,  there  is  no 
risk  of  doing  harm.  Manifestly  the  degi'ee 
to  which  extension  may  be  carried  depends 
upon  the  stage  of  the  disease  and  the  iJa- 
tient's  weight. 

All  bosses  or  bony  prominences,  es- 
pecially the  anterior  iliac  spines,  are  now 
protected  with  pledgets  of  wool  laid  on 
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oiUside  the  vest ;  if  not  so  protected,  sores 
li'om  rubbing  may  result.  The  bandages 
are  then  appUed.  They  are  strips  of  the 
coarsest  mushn  (cruioliue)  4|-  yards  long 
and  4  inches  wide,  previously  prepared  by 
being  thickly  dusted  with  freshly -made 
plaster  of  Paris  before  being  rolled  up.  To 
moisten  them  they  must  be  stood  on  end, 
two  or  thi-ee  at  a  time,  in  a  depth  of  water 
sufficient  to  cover  them  ;  when  bubbles  cease 
to  rise  they  are  ready  to  be  appHed.  The 
first  bandage  is  commenced  roimd  the  hips, 
three-quai'ters  of  an  inch  below  the  anterior 
iliac  spines,  and  holds  in  position  the  wool- 
pads  that  have  been  applied;  after  being 
tiimly  apphed  roimd  the  pelvis,  it  is  carried 
obhquely  upwards  over  the  trimk,  untU  it 
and  the  following  bandages  are  equally 
distributed  between  the  hips  and  chest.  The 
lowest  hmit  of  the  jacket  is  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  below  the  iliac  spines ;  the  upper  Hes 
easily  under  the  armpits,  and  should  not 
make  the  patient  high-shouldered.  During 
the  apphcation  an  assistant  keeps  smooth- 
ing the  bandages,  and  adapts  them  when 
requisite ;  turns  are  to  be  avoided  as  far  as 
possible,  nor  should  the  bandages  be  drawn 
tightly,  since  they  shrink  on  drying.  The 
number  of  bandages  varies  from  two  to  seven 
or  eight.  Children  of  ten  years  of  age  re- 
quire three  or  fom-.  With  good  plaster  the 
jacket  win  have  set  before  the  patient  is 
taken  h-om  the  swing ;  but  if  the  patient 
cannot  remain  the  requisite  time,  he  must 
be  lifted  down  and  laid  on  a  mattress  on 
his  side  until  the  jacket  is  set,  and  be  then 
removed  to  bed,  roUed  up  in  a  blanket.  He 
should  not,  if  possible,  be  allowed  to  walk 
until  the  following  day.  The  dinner-  and 
breast-pads  are  now  drawn  out ;  the  woollen 
pledgets  remain.  If  requisite,  the  jacket 
can  be  trimmed  with  shears  or  a  knife ;  if 
it  does  not  extend  below  the  iliac  spines  it 
must  be  removed  and  a  new  one  put  on ; 
a  short  jacket  cannot  be  satisfactorily  length- 
ened; when  resting  above  the  ihac  spines 
it  quicldy  rubs  the  skin  into  sores.  Any 
jacket  can  be  appHed  within  five  minutes. 

With  such  a  jacket  the  patient  may  go 
about ;  it  will  last  six  to  twelve  weeks,  or 
longer,  according  to  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease and  rapidity  of  growth.  To  remove  it, 
it  must  be  sawn  up  the  middle  with  a  tenon 
saw.  The  new  jacket  should  be  appUed 
within  twenty-four  hours,  the  patient  resting 
meanwhile.  Some  dispense  with  extension, 
but  it  ensures  the  jacket  being  appUed  when 
the  chest  is  in  the  position  of  fuU  inspiration, 
and  reUeves  the  diseased  bones  from  down- 
ward pressure.  There  are  two  modifications 
in  the  application  of  the  jacket. 
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Hammock  method  (Davy). — A  piece  of 
canvas  wide  enough  just  to  meet  round  the 
patient,  and  twice  his  height,  is  suspended 
horizontally,  hammock-fashion.  In  this  the 
jjatient,  wearing  a  merino  vest,  is  laid  face 
dovrawards,  apertm-es  being  cut  for  the 
face  and  arms,  so  that  the  latter  hang 
freely  do^vn  through  the  canvas.  Moistened 
plaster  bandages  are  now  apphed  round  the 
body  over  the  canvas,  and  the  patient  is 
then  left  till  the  jacket  is  set;  the  ham- 
mock is  then  taken  dovm,  and  the  ends  cut 
away,  top  and  bottom,  to  the  level  of  the 
jacket ;  so  the  patient  wears  a  layer  of 
canvas  in  addition  to  his  vest. 

Becuvihent  method  (Walker).  —  The 
same  plaster  bandages  are  used,  but  are 
moistened  with  gum  and  water ;  they  are 
now  cut  in  lengths  exceeding  the  chcum- 
ference  of  the  patient's  body  by  four 
inches  ;  each  length  is  laid  flat  on  a  table, 
one  below  the  other,  and  overlapping  for 
half  its  breadth ;  this  is  continued  till  a 
stratum  of  bandage  equal  in  length  to  the 
vertical  measm'ement  of  the  trunk  is  com- 
pleted. A  second  similar  layer  is  now  laid 
over  this,  strips  of  paper  being  placed  at  the 
edges  to  show  the  separation  between  the 
two  layers.  The  patient  is  now  laid  on  his 
back  on  the  bandages,  and  the  various  strips 
are  wrapped  round  him  in  order,  and  then 
left  tiU  the  plaster  has  set. 

The  wi'iter  recommends  and  employs 
Sayre's  original  plan,  as  he  fails  to  find 
any  advantage  in  the  modifications  de- 
scribed. No  rule  can  he  laid  down  as  to 
the  length  of  time  for  the  jacket  treatment ; 
it  depends  entu'ely  tipon  the  rate  of  repair. 
When  all  subjective  signs  have  disappeared 
the  after-treatment  is  begun:  this  mainly 
consists  in  substituting  for  the  entire  jacket 
one  that  is  laced  on,  and  so  can  be  occa- 
sionally removed,  whilst  its  not  fitting  so 
closely  enables  the  cm-e  to  be  tested. 

Either  the  plaster  jacket  may  be  cut  up 
and  laced  on,  or,  what  is  better,  a  felt  jacket 
is  put  on.  The  '  poroplastic  felt '  usually 
employed  is  first  roughly  cut  to  the  pa- 
tient's figure,  then  steamed  in  an  oven  till 
soft,  and  then  apphed  over  a  merino  jacket ; 
it  sets  when  cold,  and  has  then  the  requisite 
fastenings  added.  It  is  in  this  stage  a  good 
material  to  employ,  but  it  cannot  be  so 
accm-ately  apphed  as  the  plaster,  and,  being 
cut  up,  it  gives  less  support;  hence  it  is 
not  advised  in  the  earlier  stages  of  tho 
disease. 

If  there  is  a  discharging  lumbar  sinus, 
a  movable  jacket,  if  any,  must  be  iised 
throughout.  Windows  cut  in  the  plaster 
jacket  do  not  answer. 
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Inatlanto-axoid  or  occipito-atlantoid  dis- 
ease, as  long  as  there  are  any  subjective 
symptoms  or  dyspnoea,  the  supine  position, 
with  a  small  pillow  under  the  nape,  is  the 
only  safe  one  (Hilton).  Sandbags  on  either 
side  wiU  keep  the  head  from  rotating.  After 
probably  two  or  thi'ee  months  the  patient 
may  get  up,  with  a  mechanical  support. 
This  may  be  either  a  leather  or  felt  corset, 
bearing  a  stiff  padded  collar  at  the  end  of  a 
steel  rod,  to  support  the  head  and  prevent 
its  rotating,  or  an  adaptation  of  the  plaster 
jacket.  This  consists  of  an  ordinary  Sayre's 
jacket,  tvhich  forms  the  ]point  d'ajJjmi  of 
strips  of  plaster  bandage,  the  centres  of 
which  are  successively  placed  on  the  fore- 
head, and  the  ends  carried  on  each  side 
over  the  ears,  thence  below  the  occiput,  and 
finally  across  the  scapulae  to  beneath  the 
axillaB,  and  there  finished  off ;  thus  a  rigid 
support  to  the  head  is  provided  (Fm'neaux 
Jordan). 

In  cervical  disease  below  the  axis,  and 
in  cervico-dorsal  disease,  the  mechanical 
support  may  be  the  same,  but  Sayre's  'jury 
mast '  is  better,  as  it  iDcrmits  rotation,  and 
substitutes  an  elastic  pull  on  the  head  for 
the  stiff  push  up  from  below.  It  consists 
of  a  fishhook-shaijed  steel  spring,  which  is 
attached  below  to  a  plaster  jacket  in  the 
middle  of  the  back,  by  being  interwoven 
in  the  bandages  as  they  are  put  on;  the 
hooked  part,  passing  up  behind,  arches  over 
the  head  and  carries  a  collar  which  sujoports 
the  occiput  and  chin.  The  degree  of  ex- 
tension exercised  by  the  spring  is  regulated 
by  straps  to  the  collar.  The  upper  part  of 
the  apparatus  unscrews  at  the  upper  edge 
of  the  jacket,  so  as  to  be  removed  when  the 
patient  is  in  bed.  A  similar  arrangement 
may  be  also  attached  to  a  movable  (e.g.  felt) 
jacket,  though  the  plaster  jacket  is  better 
for  children. 

Besides  abscess,  the  special  complica- 
tion of  spinal  caries  is  paralysis.  This,  if  due 
to  pus  pressm-e,  must  be  treated  by  treating 
the  abscess  {see  Psoas  Abscess)  ;  but  if  due 
to  inflammation  of  the  cord  or  membrane, 
it  is  to  be  treated  with  iodide  of  potassium 
in  5-gr.  doses,  and  the  local  use  of  counter- 
irritants  ;  absolute  rest  being  imposed. 

The  general  medical  treatment  of  caries 
is  tonic.  The  wi-iter  prefers  Syrupus  ferri 
iodidi,  or  Ferri  pot.  tart.,  with  01.  mor- 
rhuse  in  cold  weather.  Dialysediron  is  not 
advised.  The  food  and  hygienic  conditions 
must  bo  the  best  obtainable. 

(6)  In  treating  angular  cm'vatm'e,  it  is 
jjresumed  that  all  active  disease  has  ceased, 
the  deformity  alone  remaining.    Extension  i 
aaid  mechanical  support  are  indicated — the  , 


former  to  expand  the  chest  and  relieve  the 
compressed  abdommal  and  thoracic  viscera, 
the  latter  to  maintain  the  gain  by  extension. 
In  young  subjects,  who  are  still  growing, 
the  writer  has  seen  the  most  marked  im- 
provement by  the  full  use  of  the  plaster 
jacket  as  above  described ;  the  boss,  it  is 
true,  does  not  markedly  diminish,  but  the 
total  gain  is  great  in  a  more  erect  posture 
and  expanded  chest.  Where  growth  has 
ceased,  the  instruments  mentioned  under 
after-treatment  above  give  enough  support 
to  make  the  patient  useful  in  Ufe ;  or  one 
of  the  now  old-fasliioned  '  spinals '  (steel 
crutches  arising  from  a  leather  and  steel 
pelvic  girdle)  can  be  used ;  its  only  recom- 
mendation is  that  it  lasts  longer  than  felt. 
Of  course  many  a  '  hunchback  '  goes  about 
without  any  mechanical  aid  whatever. 

C.  Hilton  Golding-Bird. 

CAHIES  OF  THE  TEETH.— As  a  re- 
sult of  original  faulty  development  or  of  un- 
favourable subseqiient  conditions,  the  teeth 
are  liable  to  a  destructive  process  which  con- 
sists in  thefr  decalcification  and  the  disin- 
tegi-ation  of  the  organic  matrix.  It  is,  in  the 
main,  a  chemical  process,  proceeding  fr-om 
without  inwards ;  the  theory  which  regards 
it  as  analogous  to  inflammatory  softening 
of  bones  being  imtenable,  because  it  occm-s 
in  dead  equally  with  Hving  teeth.  During 
pregnancy,  and  after  certain  diseases,  not- 
ably typhoid  fever,  the  secretions  of  the 
mouth  are  in  a  state  leading  to  wholesale 
destruction  of  the  teeth,  the  destnictive 
agents  being  probably  acids  generated  by  fer- 
mentations occiu'ringin  the  mouth.  Nooks 
and  crannies,  and  the  necks  of  teeth,  where 
they  are  in  close  contact  with  the  edge  of 
the  gums,  are  its  chosen  sites. 

It  therefore  can  best  be  combated  by  the 
most  scrupulous  cleanliness,  by  brushing 
the  teeth  after  evei-y  meal,  and  by  using  alka- 
line washes  copiously,  a  good  formula  being 
carbolic  acid  combined  with  a  considerable 
excess  of  carbonate  of  soda  or  of  liquor 
potassse,  and  suitably  diluted. 

Bacteria  are  abundantly  foimd  in  carious 
cavities,  and  penetrate  the  dentine  to  a  con- 
siderable depth,  but  the  precise  share  which 
they  take  is  still  sub  judice  ;  want  of  cleanli- 
ness offers  them  the  most  favourable  oppor- 
tunity for  mnltipUcation. 

Of  com-se  all  cavities  as  they  arise 
should  be  at  once  filled ;  in  health  an  aimual 
careful  inspection  will  obviate  mischief  pro- 
ceeding to  a  disastrous  extent  before  it  is 
dealt  with  ;  but  in  cases  where  destniction 
j  is  very  rife,  the  teeth  should  be  seen  _  to 
]  twice,  or  even  thrice  a  year,  tiU  the  period 
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of  rapid  decay  has  gone  by.  It  may  almost 
be  said  that  by  the  time  the  patient  has 
become  aware  of  the  decay  the  most  favour- 
able time  for  dealing  with  it  by  stopping  has 
already  gone  by. 

Left  to  itself,  caries  proceeds  to  the  ex- 
posure and  ultimate  inflammation  and  death 
of  the  pulp,  then  to  alveolar  abscess.  In 
very  exposed  positions  it  sometimes  comes 
to  a  spontaneous  ciu:e,  the  softened  tissue 
getting  worn  away  and  the  sm'face  attaining 
a  high  polish ;  this  result  may  in  suitable 
cases  be  artificially  brought  about. 

Charles  Tomes. 

CAEOTID  ARTERIES,  Aneurism  of 

the. — Common  Carotid. — Anem-ism  of  this 
arterial  trunk,  particularly  when  of  trau- 
matic origin,  may  be  regarded  as  a  rare 
affection.  The  spontaneous  variety  occurs 
much  less  frequently  than  femoral  and 
poijUteal  anemisms  of  like  origin,  about 
as  often  as  subclavian  anemism,  and  with 
greater  frequency  than  aneurism  of  the 
axillary  artery.  It  has  been  asserted  that 
carotid  aneurism  is  met  with  occasionally 
in  young  subjects ;  but  in  one  only,  of 
fifteen  cases  collected  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Parker 
of  spontaneous  anemism  in  persons  under 
twenty  years  of  age,  was  the  common 
carotid  the  affected  vessel.  The  proportion 
of  male  to  female  subjects  is  certainly  much 
smaller  in  a  large  series  of  cases  of  carotid 
anem-ism  than  in  those  of  aneurism  of  any 
other  large  artery.  Whilst,  in  all  other 
forms  of  external  aneurism  taken  together, 
one  female  is  affected  to  eight  males,  in 
carotid  aneurism  the  numbers  of  each  sex, 
according  to  Crisp,  are  almost  equal.  Any 
portion  of  the  common  carotid  as  it  com-ses 
in  the  neck  may  be  the  seat  of  aneurism ; 
but  the  most  fi-equent  locality  of  the 
affection  is  at  or  near  the  bifurcation.  The 
vessel  on  the  right  side  is  sometimes  affected 
■with  weU-marked  though  not  very  pro- 
gressive dilatation  just  above  its  origin  at 
the  root  of  the  neck.  Aneurismal  dilatation 
of  the  intra-thoracic  portion  of  the  left 
carotid  must  be  very  rare.  The  right  side 
of  the  neck  is  much  more  frequently  the 
seat  of  carotid  aneurism  than  the  left  side. 

Carotid  aneurism  in  most  instances  pre- 
sents the  ordinary  objective  signs  of  aneu- 
rism of  any  other  large  artery  situated 
near  the  smrface  of  the  body.  The  timiour 
pulsates  very  forcibly,  and  is  more  or  less 
ovoid  in  form.  It  usually  increases  very 
slowly  in  size,  and  in  some  cases  seems  to 
remain  stationary  for  a  time,  although  it 
undergoes  spontaneous  cure  very  rarely, 
and  ultimately,  if  left  to  itself,  causes  death  | 


by  rupture,  either  externally  or  into  the 
digestive  or  respu-atory  tract.  The  effects 
produced  by  the  gradual  expansion  of  the 
aneurismal  sac  are  very  varied  and  of  a 
serious  character,  in  consequence  of  pres- 
sure on  important  structures  in  the  neck 
and  of  disturbance  of  the  cerebral  circula- 
tion. Most  of  these  symptoms,  however, 
are  common  to  carotid,  aneurism  and  to  any 
other  deep-seated  cervical  tumour.  Pres- 
sme  on  the  laryngeal  nerves  or  directly  on 
the  larynx  or  trachea  may  cause  hoarse- 
ness, very  troublesome  cough,  attacks  of 
dyspnoea  and  spasm  of  the  larynx.  There 
is  often  more  or  less  difficulty  in  degluti- 
tion, and  sometimes — though  this  is  a 
symptom  more  frequently  met  with  in 
anemism  of  the  internal  carotid  —  the 
pharynx  is  occupied  by  a  prominent  and 
distinctly  pulsating  tumour.  The  usual 
cerebral  symptoms  are  headache,  occasional 
giddiness  and  syncope,  and  loud  subjective 
ringing  or  buzzing  sounds.  The  patient 
complains  at  times  of  neuralgic  pains  on 
the  corresponding  side  of  the  head  and  also 
on  the  sm-face  of  the  neck.  Pressure  of  the 
aneurism  on  the  sympathetic  may  cause 
contraction  of  the  pupil  on  the  same  side, 
and  there  is  often  some  visual  disturbance. 

The  diagnosis  of  carotid  anemism  may 
be  attended  with  great  and,  indeed,  in- 
superable difficulty,  especially  in  a  case  of 
pulsating  tumour  at  the  root  of  the  neck, 
which  might  be  due  to  anemism  of  the 
subclavian,  of  the  innominate,  of  the  ver- 
tebral, or  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  It  is 
necessary  in  instances  of  this  kind  to  study 
carefully  the  form,  situation,  and  relations 
of  the  tumour,  the  direction  in  which  its 
bruit  is  chiefly  propagated,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  circulation  in  the  head,  the 
upper  part  of  the  neck,  and  the  upper  ex- 
tremity on  the  corresponding  side.  No 
very  positive  results,  however,  can  always  be 
obtained  by  such  investigation,  since  a  swell- 
ing of  like  form,  and  pressm-e-effects  of  like 
natm-e  and  intensity  to  those  of  carotid  aneu- 
rism, may,  under  certain  conditions,  exist 
with  anemism  of  either  of  the  other  arteries. 

The  morbid  conditions  by  which  an 
aneurism  on  any  part  of  the  carotid  artery 
may  be  simulated  are :  glandular  enlarge- 
ment and  suppm-ation ;  deep-seated  suppu- 
ration of  simple  inflammatory  origin;  a 
new-growth,  whether  solid  or  cystic;  a 
vascular  tumour  or  an  aneurismal  varix; 
simple  or  pulsating  bronchocele ;  and  a  pul- 
sating malignant  tumour.  The  chief  points 
to  be  observed  in  establishing  the  diagnosis 
are,  the  shape  of  the  swelling,  its  condition 
on  proximal  or  distal  compression  of  the 
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cai'otid,  its  relation  to  and  extent  of  con- 
nection with  this  vessel,  the  character  of 
the  pulsatile  expansion,  the  intensity  of 
the  bruit,  and  the  range  of  vertical  move- 
ment of  the  swelling  during  deglutition. 

The  results  of  proximal  Hgatm-e  of  the 
common  carotid  in  the  treatment  of  aneu- 
rism of  this  vessel  have  not  been  very  satis- 
factory. Since  1805,  when  the  operation 
was  first  perfoi-med  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  this 
plan  of  treatment  has  been  repeatedly 
tried,  and  lengthy  tables  of  such  cases 
have  been  compiled  by  Pilz  and  Lefort.  Of 
47  cases  collected  by  the  latter  surgeon 
21  were  fatal,  whilst  in  2  the  operation 
was  followed  by  relapee,  and  m  some  of  the 
remaining  cases  reported  as  cured,  the  re- 
sults;, it  is  held,  were  doubtful.  The  most 
frequent  causes  of  this  tendency  to  failm'e 
of  proximal  Kgature  of  the  conamon  carotid 
are  inflammation  of  the  sac,  resulting  in 
suppuration  and  hsemorrhage,  serioiTS  cere- 
bral symptoms,  and  haemorrhage  from  the 
seat  of  ligature.  Under  the  most  favour- 
able circumstances  the  operation  is  attended 
with  much  risk,  and  the  records  of  the  most 
successful  cases  show  that  recovery  is  seldom 
attained  without  the  occurrence  of  some 
serious  comphcation. 

The  results  of  distal  ligatm'e  of  the  com- 
mon carotid  are  also  unfavourable.  The 
operation,  Lefort  states,  is  almost  always 
followed  by  diminution  in  the  size  of  the 
aneurismal  tumour,  but,  as  with  proximal 
ligature,  there  is  much  risk  of  subsequent 
suppuration  and  rupture  of  the  sac,  and  also 
of  cerebral  mischief.  Most  of  the  few  re- 
corded cases,  however,  of  distal  hgatiire  for 
carotid  aneurism  are  probably  very  doubt- 
ful, as  decided  aneurismal  dilatation,  affect- 
ing only  the  root  of  the  carotid,  is  not  often 
met  vsdth,  and  its  diagnosis  must  be  at- 
tended with  much  difficulty. 

The  old  method  of  opening  the  sac  and 
applying  a  double  Kgature  to  the  affected 
artery  has  been  apphed  with  success  in 
cases  of  traumatic  aneurism  of  the  carotid 
by  the  second  Hey,  by  Syme,  and,  more 
recently,  by  Frothingham,  of  Michigan. 
In  1880  Mr.  Henry  Morris,  in  some 
comments  on  a  case  of  spontaneous  aneu- 
rism of  the  external  carotid,  reported  to 
the  Koyal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society, 
suggested  that  it  would  be  best  in  carotid 
aneurisms  near  the  bifurcation  of  the  com- 
mon trunlc  to  ligature  simultaneously  the 
common  carotid  and  such  branches  of  the 
external  carotid  (facial,  superior  thyroid, 
and  lingual)  as  are  easily  accessible. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  in  ap- 
plying and  keeping  up  pressure  in  the  neck, 


compression,  both  digital  and  instrumental, 
below  the  tumom*,  has  hitherto  been  at- 
tended with  much  success  in  some  few 
cases  of  carotid  aneurism.  Mr.  Holmes, 
who  has  collected  seven  cases,  in  two  only 
of  which  this  treatment  failed,  holds  '  that 
there  are  forms  of  carotid  aneurism  easily 
curable  by  compression,  and  that  compres- 
sion of  the  carotid  artery,  though  difficult 
and  painful  at  first,  may  often  be  rendered 
successful  by  perseverance  both  on  the  part 
of  the  surgeon  and  the  patient.'  It  has 
been  proved,  also,  that  a  carotid  aneurism 
at  the  root  of  the  neck  may  be  cured  by 
distal  pressure. 

In  a  case  of  small  carotid  aneurism,  if 
indirect  compression  fail  after  a  fair  trial,  it 
may  be  found  advisable  to  try  dii-ect  com- 
pression before  any  cutting  operation  be 
j)erformed.  Of  this  method,  however,  very 
little  is  Imown  beyond  a  successful  case  re- 
corded in  1867  by  CiniseUi,  of  Cremona. 

Arterio -venous  aneurism  of  the  carotid 
artery  and  jugular  vein  has  been  met  with 
in  some  few  instances.  This  condition, 
which  almost  always,  if  not  always,  pre- 
sents the  form  of  aneurismal  varix,  is 
commonly  the  result  of  a  sword  injm-y.  The 
symptoms  are  usually  well-marked,  and  re- 
semble those  of  a  similar  lesion  to  other 
large  vessels,  but  are  seldom  of  such  severity 
as  to  justify  any  operative  treatment. 

External  Carotid. — Anem-ism  of  this 
vessel  is  usually  of  the  traumatic  variety, 
and  implicates  one  or  more  of  the  branches. 
It  presents  no  special  characters.  There 
must  necessarily  be  some  difficulty  in  de- 
termining the  origin  of  an  aneurismal  tu- 
mour in  this  region ;  but  the  diagnosis  of  an 
aneurism  of  the  external  from  one  of  the 
internal  carotid  may  be  assisted  by  obser- 
vations of  the  state  of  the  temporal  pulse, 
and  probably,  also — as  in  a  case  recorded 
by  Mr.  Christopher  Heath — by  the  existence 
of  imilateral  atrophy  of  the  tongue. 

Internal  Carotid. —  Aneurism  of  the 
extra-cranial  portion  of  this  vessel,  like 
anem-ism  of  the  common  carotid,  may  give 
rise  to  cerebral  distm-bauces,  but  its  most 
marked  symptom  is  a  pulsating  tumour  in 
the  pharynx. 

The  treatment  in  cases  of  aneurism  of 
the  secondary  carotid  vessels  should  con- 
sist, at  first,  in  a  careful  and  persevering 
attempt  at  proximal  comj)ression,  and  sub- 
sequently, if  this  fail,  in  ligature  of  the 
common  carotid ;  or,  in  the  case  of  the  ex- 
ternal carotid,  near  its  origin,  ligature  of 
some  of  the  branches  of  this  vessel  together 
with  that  of  the  main  trunk,  as  advised 
by  Mr.  Morris.        W.  Johnson  Smith 
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CAEOTID  AETERY,  The  Common. 

Course.  —  From  the  upper  pai-fc  of  the 
steino-claviciilar  articulations  both  arteries 
ascend  on  the  side  of  the  trachea  and 
oesophagus  as  high  as  the  upper  border  of 
the  thyi-oid  cartilage.  The  left  artery  comes 
fi-om  the  aortic  arch  close  to  the  left  of 
the  innominate ;  the  right  results  from  the 
division  of  the  innominate.  The  lower 
part  of  the  left  artery  is  siu-gically  un- 
important. The  vessels  are  practically 
aJike  anatomically  in  the  neck. 

Whatever  the  position  of  the  head,  a 
line  from  the  stemo-clavicular  articulation 
to  the  lobule  of  the  ear  marks  the  course, 
as  high  as  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage,  where  the  artery  ends.  For  de- 
scriptive purposes,  it  is  divided  into  two 
parts  by  the  crossing  of  the  anterior  belly 
of  the  omo-hyoid  muscle.  This  muscie 
crosses  on  a  level  with  the  cricoid  oar- 
tUage. 

The  common  carotid  artery  above  the 
omo-hyoid  lies  in  what  is  known  as  the 
superior  carotid  triangle,  bounded  by  the 
omo-hyoid  below,  the  digastric  and  stylo- 
hyoid above,  and  the  sterno-mastoid  behind. 
The  superficial  coverings  are  similar  to 
those  over  the  lower  part  of  the  artery.  The 
stemo-mastoid  overlaps  it ;  the  descendens 
noni  is  usually  on  the  sheath,  but  some- 
times within;  and  the  superior  thyroid 
veia,  with  frequently  the  lingual  and  facial 
veins,  crosses  its  upper  end.  Behind  are 
the  vertebrse  covered  by  the  longus  coUi  and 
the  rectus  capitis  anticus  major,  also  the 
sympathetic  cord;  externally,  the  internal 
jugular  vein  and  vagus  nerve  ;  internally, 
the  larynx  and  pharynx,  covered  over  by 
the  inferior  constrictor  muscle.  The  su- 
perior thyi'oid  artery  passes  down  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  vessel. 

Ligation.  —  Place  the  patient  on  his 
back,  with  the  shoulders  raised,  and  the 
face  turned  to  the  opposite  side.  Make  an 
incision,  three  inches  long,  from  the  level  of 
the  upper  border  of  the  thyi-oid  cartilage 
downwards  in  the  guiding  line,  or  vice 
versa;  cut  through  the  cutaneous  struc- 
tm"es,  raise  the  deep  fascia  carefully — on  a 
director  is  the  best  plan — and  open  it. 
Kow  flex  the  head  slightly,  to  relax  the 
stemo-mastoid,  so  that  it  can  be  pulled  out- 
wards. According  to  where  it  is  wished  to 
apply  the  Ugature,  the  omo-hyoid  muscle 
is  pulled  down  or  not ;  it  is  best  to  do  so, 
and  to  tie  the  artery  opposite  the  crico- 
thyroid membrane.  Pick  up  and  incise  the 
common  sheath  on  the  inner  side,  avoiding 
the  veins  crossing  its  upper  end.  Open 
the  immediate  sheath,  and  pass  the  needle 


from  the  vein,  avoiding  the  internal  jugular 
vein  externally,  the  pneumogastric  behind, 
the  superior  thyroid  artery  internally,  and 
the  descendens  noni  nerve  in  front. 

Below  the  omo-hyoid  muscle  the  cover- 
ings are— the  skin ;  superficial  fascia  having 
in  it,  the  platysma,  the  anterior  jugular 
vein,  and  the  descending  branch  of  the 
transverse  cervical  nerve  ;  the  deep  fascia. 
The  sterno-mastoid  muscle  overlaps  it ;  the 
sterno-hyoid  and  sterno -thyroid  muscles 
cover  it  and  cross  it ;  the  descendens  noni 
nerve  lies  on  these  muscles. 

Behind  are  the  transverse  processes  of 
the  seventh,  sixth,  and  fifth  cervical  verte- 
brse,  covered  by  tbif  longus  colli  muscle. 
Internally,  the  trachea.  Externally,  the 
internal  jugular  vein,  and  the  pneumo- 
gastric nerve.  The  internal  jugular  vein 
on  both  sides  tends  to  the  right,  hence  it 
departs  fr-om  the  right  artery  below,  but 
overlaps  the  left  artery.  The  vessel  con- 
sequently is  more  easily  reached  on  the 
right  side. 

Ligation.  —  Make  an  incision  in  the 
guiding  Line  from  the  sterno-clavicular  ar- 
ticulation to  the  lovel  of  the  cricoid  car- 
tilage. Cut  through  the  cutaneous  coverings 
described,  so  as  to  expose  the  inner  border 
of  the  sterno-mastoid ;  now  bend  the  ];iead 
slightly  forwards,  and  pull — outwards  the 
sterno-mastoid,  inwards  the  sterno-hyoid 
and  sterno-thyroid  muscles,  upwards  the 
omo-hyoid  and  the  structures  associated 
with  it.  Open  the  common  vascular  sheath, 
pull  outwards  the  internal  jugular  vein  and 
the  pneumogastric  nerve,  and  inwards  the 
descendens  noni  ;  open  the  immediate 
sheath,  and  pass  the  needle  from  the  vein 
inwards,  keeping  close  to  the  vessel. 

James  Cantlie. 

CAROTID  ARTERY,  The  External. 

Course.  —  From  the  bifru'cation  of  the 
common  carotid  at  the  upper  border  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage,  the  artery  passes  upwards 
to  just  behind  the  neck  of  the  condyle  of 
the  lower  jaw,  where  it  divides. 

The  coverings  are  : — skin ;  superficial 
fascia,  with  the  great  auricular  nerve  and 
the  external  jugular  vein ;  the  platysma 
and  the  deep  fascia.  "When  the  deep  fascia 
is  opened,  it  is  seen  that  part  of  the  artery 
below  is  in  the  superior  carotid  triangle, 
and  that  part  of  the  artery  above  is  in  the 
parotid  gland  ;  the  separation  being  marked 
by  the  crossing  of  the  posterior  belly  of 
the  digastric  and  the  stylo-hyoid  muscles 
over  the  artery.  In  the  superior  carotid 
triangle,  the  artery  is  crossed  by  the  hypo- 
glossal nerve,  and  the  facial,  lingual,  and 
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superior  thyi-oid  veins ;  in  the  parotid 
glaaid,  the  facial  nerve  and  the  external 
jugular  vein  are  superficial  to  it.  Beneath, 
i.e.  internal  to  the  artery,  is  the  pharynx 
belo^v,  with  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve 
crossmg  to  reach  the  larynx ;  whilst  higher 
up,  between  the  internal  and  external 
carotid  arteries  are  the  styloid  process,  the 
stylo -pharyngeus  muscle,  the  glosso-pharyn- 
geal  nerve,  and  a  piece  of  the  parotid 
gland.  Externally  is  the  internal  jugular 
vein ;  the  internal  carotid  is  seen  on  the 
outer  side  for  almost  one  inch  of  its  com'se, 
when  it  disappears  underneath. 

Ligation. — Place  the  patient  as  for  the 
common  carotid  operation.  Make  an  in- 
cision from  just  behind  the  angle  of  the 
jaw,  downwards  along  the  line  of  the  artery, 
to  just  below  the  upper  border  of  the  thy- 
roid cartilage.  Divide  the  cutaneous  struc- 
tm'es,  advisedly  usmg  a  director  for  the 
deep  fascia.  Draw  aside  the  veins  crossing 
the  artery  if  possible ;  if  not,  tie  each  in 
two  places,  and  cut  between.  Pull  the 
digastric  and  stylo-hyoid  muscles  and  the 
hypoglossal  nerve  upwards,  the  sterno- 
mastoid  outwards.  Open  the  sheath,  and 
pass  the  needle  fi'om  without — i.e.  from 
between  the  artery  and  the  internal  jugular 
vein,  with  the  internal  carotid  artery  exter- 
nally. The  ligatm'e  is  usually  j)assed  im- 
mediately above  the  origin  of  the  superior 
thyroid  artery.  Jambs  Cantlie, 

CAROTID  ARTERY,  The  External, 
Wounds  of  branches  of  the. — The  violence 
of  all  bleeding  from  the  throat  and  neck, 
the  suddenness  of  its  occurrence,  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  proves  fatal,  render 
the  question  of  the  treatment  of  the  following 
accidents  of  grave  interest  to  the  surgeon  :— 

1.  Punctured  wounds  about  the  angle  of 
the  jaw  or  through  the  mouth.  2.  Haemor- 
rhage after  injury  to  the  tonsUs.  3.  Hae- 
morrhage from  cancer,  or  fr-om  the  slough- 
ing of  the  throat  in  scarlet  fever  or  diphtheria. 
4.  Secondary  htemorrhage  after  wounds  or 
operations. 

In  some  of  these  cases  the  careful  and 
accurate  adjustment  of  pressure  has  occa- 
sionally succeeded,  while  in  others  cold, 
astringents,  or  the  actual  cautery  has  been 
employed  with  success.  In  one  or  two 
instances  the  ingenuity  of  the  surgeon  has 
suggested  a  remedy,  as  in  a  case  of 
secondary  haemorrhage  after  operation  for 
cleft  palate,  where  the  bleeding  was  per- 
manently arrested  by  a  wooden  plug  in  the 
posterior  palatine  canal.  However  success- 
ful these  palliative  measures  may  occa- 
sionally prove,  there  •will  remain  a  certain 


proportion  of  cases  in  which  their  use  is 
impracticable,  or  has  been  employed  in 
vain.  If  there  were  aprobabQity  of  finding 
the  bleeding  vessel  by  enlarging  the  wound 
this  might  be  done  ;  but  in  many  mstanecs 
such  an  operation  would  be  anatomically 
impossible.  In  these  circumstances,  hga- 
ture  of  the  main  vessel  in  continuity  has 
to  be  resorted  to,  as  the  only  practicable 
means  of  stopping  the  bleeding. 

The  common  carotid  artery  has  been  the 
vessel  usually  selected.  The  writer,  how- 
ever, considers  that  the  external  carotid 
is  the  better  artery  to  tie,  and  has  fully 
described  the  reason  for  this  preference  in 
a  paper  pubhshed  in  the  Meclico-Chirur- 
gical  Transactions,  Ixi. 

Ligatm'e  of  the  common  cai'otid  for 
haemorrhage  is  an  operation  of  extreme 
danger  to  life,  having  a  death-rate  of  more 
than  50  per  cent.,  a  large  proi)ortion  of  the 
fatal  cases  either  dying  from  brain-symp- 
toms, or  a  recm-rence  of  haemorrhage  fi-om 
the  original  wound.  The  brain-symptoms 
are  the  result  of  cutting  off  the  blood- 
supply  through  the  internal  carotid,  while 
the  recurrence  of  haemorrhage  fr-om  the 
woimd  is  due  to  the  freedom  of  the  anas- 
tomosing circulation.  If  haemorrhage  con- 
tinues after  deHgation  of  the  common  trimh, 
the  blood  finds  its  way  to  the  wound  fr-om 
one  of  the  followmg  sources :  1.  As  a  re- 
gurgitant stream  down  the  internal  carotid. 
2.  By  the  communications  of  the  superior 
with  the  inferior  thyroid.  3.  By  branches 
anastomosing  across  the  middle  line.  By 
ligatm-e  of  the  external  carotid  between  the 
thyroid  and  lingual  branches  aU  risk  of 
brain-symptoms  is  ob-\dated,  while  the 
chance  of  recurrent  haemorrhage  is  dimin- 
ished, inasmuch  as  the  communications  by 
the  internal  carotid  and  superior  thyroid  are 
cut  off.  The  fact  of  the  fr-ee  anastomoses 
between  the  thyroids  was  markedly  illus- 
trated in  a  case  of  Gutlu'ie's,  in  which  the 
external  carotid  artery  was  wounded.  Here 
the  common  carotid  artery  was  tied,  but  it 
failed  to  arrest  the  bleeding.  A  ligature 
was  then  placed  upon  the  external  carotid 
above  the  wound,  hwi  blood  stiU  pom'ed  out. 
The  external  'carotid  was  then  again  tied 
just  above  the  superior  thjnroid,  and  the 
bleeding  at  once  ceased. 

An  objection  might  naturally  be  raised 
to  placing  a  ligatm'e  on  the  external  rather 
than  on  the  common  carotid,  on  the  ground 
that  the  surgeon  assumes  tliat  it  is  a  branch 
of  the  former  that  is  wounded,  and  that, 
should  the  bleeding  vessel  prove  to  be  the 
internal  carotid,  an  operation  worse  than 
useless  would  have  been  performed.  The 
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answer  to  this  is,  that  in  cases  where  the 
common  carotid  artery  had  been  tied  for 
hffimorrhage,  and  in  which  post-mortem 
examinations  were  siibseqiiently  obtained, 
it  was  extremely  rarely  foimd  that  the 
original  wound  had  been  one  of  the  internal 
cai^tid— a  ch-cumstance  to  be  explained  by 
the  fact  that  a  wound  of  so  important  a 
vessel  will  generally  prove  fatal  in  a  few 
minutes,  thus  affording  no  opportunity  for 
any  sm-gical  interference.  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases  the  bleeding  vessel  proved 
to  have  been  one  of  the  mmierous  branches 
of  the  external  carotid,  and  could  have  been 
controlled  by  hgatm-e  of  that  vessel. 

The  same  incision  that  is  employed  for 
ligature  of  the  common  carotid  above  the 
omohyoid  would  expose  the  external  branch, 
which  can  be  traced  up  from  the  bifurcation. 

Harrison  Cripps. 

CAEPAL  BONES,  Dislocation  of  the. 

Transverse  or  Midcarpal  Dislocation 
of  the  hand,  as  a  result  of  which  the  second 
row  of  cai"pal  bones  is  separated  fr'om  the 
first,  only  occm-s  as  the  effect  of  great 
violence,  and  is  very  rare.  Malgaigne  men- 
tions two  cases— one,  forivards  and  com- 
poimd,  caused  by  machinery;  the  other 
(Maisonneuve's)  bacJcwards,  caused  by  a 
fall  from  a  height.  In  this  case  the  hand 
was  shortened  and  the  fingers  flexed  ;  there 
was  a  prominence  behmd  below  the  level 
of  the  styloid  processes ;  in  fi-ont  another, 
with  a  depression  below,  vis-d-vis  le 
transversal  du  poignet.  Eeduction  has 
been  found  difficult  or  impossible  during 
Hfe,  and  easy  after  death.  Both  these  cases 
died  fi-om  other  injuries.  More  recently 
Richmond  has  described  a  case  in  this 
coimtry  of  midcarpal  dislocation  of  the 
hand  forwards.  A  man  was  drawn  up  by 
the  strap  of  a  machine  nine  or  ten  feet, 
and  fell  on  his  hand.  The  first  row  of 
carpal  bones,  with  the  radius  and  ulna, 
projected  behind,  and  the  second  row,  with 
the  metacarpal  bones,  formed  a  prominence 
at  the  base  of  the  hand  in  front. 

Dislocation  of  any  bone  of  the  carpus 
alone  is  a  rare  accident,  and  generally  the 
result  of  extreme  violence.  Of  the  first 
row  there  are  instances  of  separate  disloca- 
tion of  the  scaphoid,  semilunar,  and  pisi- 
form bones. 

Dislocation  op  the  Pisiform  Bone 
occasionally  occurs  as  the  result  of  forcible 
action  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris.  Gras, 
Fergusson,  and  Erichsen  have  recorded 
cases  produced  in  the  act  of  hfting  heavy 
weights.  The  bone  is  to  be  felt  displaced 
upwards  to  the  extent  of  about  an  inch. 


The  treatment  is  to  flex  the  hand  on  the 
forearm  and  the  forearm  on  the  arm,  in 
order  to  relax  the  flexor  muscles ;  to  retain 
the  hand  in  position  by  means  of  a  curved 
dorsal  splmt,  and  to  fix  the  bone  by  a  pad 
and  strapping. 

Dislocation  of  the  Semilunar  occurs 
more  frequently  than  any  other  bone  of 
the  first  row,  and  is  often,  compound.  It 
may  be  dislocated  foriuards  or  baclcwwrds. 
The  forward  dislocation  is  caused  by  a  fall 
from  a  height  with  the  hand  extended,  and 
the  bone  has  on  several  occasions  been 
driven  completely  through  the  skin  in  fr-ont 
of  the  wrist.  This  occurred  in  both  hands 
of  one  case,  the  bones  fr-om  which  are 
preserved  in  the  museum  of  St.  George's 
Hospital.  The  effect  of  its  displacement  for- 
ward beneath  the  tendons  may  be  to  cause 
flexion  of  the  middle  and  ring  fingers,  as 
in  a  case  recorded  by  Cameron.  Disloca- 
tion backward  is  caused  by  a  faU  on  the 
back  of  the  hand.  In  an  instance  ob- 
served by  Erichsen,  the  bone  projected 
behind,  and  could  be  reduced  by  pressure, 
but  started  up  again  upon  flexion  of  the 
hand  on  the  wrist. 

The  treatment,  if  reduction  he  effected, 
will  be  to  retain  the  palm  of  the  hand  on  a 
splint,  with  a  pad  over  the  bone,  for  two  or 
tliree  weeks.  When  the  dislocation  is  com- 
pound, it  is  probably  advisable  to  remove 
the  bone  at  once ;  if  simple  and  irreducible, 
it  may  be  excised  antisepticaUy.  But  with- 
out these  precautions,  considering  the  rela- 
tion of  the  bone  to  the  wrist  and  great 
carpal  joints,  as  weU  as  to  the  tendon- 
sheaths,  an  operation  is  scarcely  to  be  re- 
commended. A  compound  case  operated 
upon,  and  reported  during  the  present  year 
by  Buchanan,  was  followed  by  amputation 
of  the  hand ;  but  excision  was  not  performed 
till  the  fifth  day,  and  not  till  after  cellulitis 
had  commenced. 

Dislocation  of  the  Scaphoid. — Astley 
Cooper  relates  two  cases  of  this  injury :  one 
a  compormd  case  caused  by  machinery,  the 
other  a  simple  dislocation  backwards,  to- 
gether with  a  portion  of  the  radius  obliquely 
fractm'ed  into  the  joint,  caused  by  a  fall  on 
the  back  of  the  hand.  Malgaigne  is  in- 
clined to  throw  doubt  on  the  latter  case. 

Dislocation  of  the  Os  Magnum. — 
Dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  os  magnum 
backwards  appears  to  be  the  most  frequent 
of  the  isolated  displacements  of  the  carpal 
bones.  It  is  much  more  common  in  women 
than  in  men,  and  Malgaigne  classes  it  as 
pathological  rather  than  traumatic.  It  has 
been  caused  by  falls  on  the  back  of  the 
hand,  and  by  muscular  contraction  during 
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the  throes  of  labour.  A  rounded  projec- 
tion is  seen,  situated  above  and  oi^posite 
to  the  base  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the 
middle  finger,  and  a  depression  close  to  the 
base  of  this  bone.  In  a  case  related  by- 
Cooper,  the  forefinger  was  abducted  and 
could  not  be  made  to  approach  the  middle 
until  after  the  dislocation  had  been  re- 
duced. Eeduction  is  effected  by  pulling  on 
the  first  and  second  fingers,  and  at  the 
same  time  pressing  upon  the  displaced 
bone.  There  is  great  tendency  to  reluxa- 
tion  on  strongly  flexing  the  hand,  to  pre- 
vent which,  a  pahnar  splint,  with  a  pad 
over  the  bone  behind,  should  be  worn  for 
two  or  three  weeks. 

R.  Clement  Lucas. 

CARPUS,  Dislocation  of  the.  See 
Wrist-joint,  Dislocation  of  the. 

CARR'S  SPLINT,  for  CoUes'  firactm-e, 
consists  of  a  strip  of  wood  about  2  inches 
wide  and  11  inches  long,  having  an  hT:egu- 
larly  convex  surface  which  is  adapted  to 
the  shape  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius, 
and  has  an  obHquely-placed  cross-piece, 
4  inches  long  and  1  inch  in  diameter,  at- 
tached to  its  distal  end.  The  splint  is 
apphed  to  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  fore- 
arm, so  that  the  cross-bar  hes  opposite  the 
metacarpo-phalangeal  joints  when  the  hand 
is  adducted.  A  light  dorsal  splint  may  also 
be  apphed,  but  it  is  not  necessary. 

BiLTON  POLLAED. 

CARTE'S  COMPRESSOR.  See  Toue- 

NIQUETS. 

CARTILAGE,  Articular.  See  Arti- 
cular Oaetilage. 

CAJRTILAGES,  Aural.  See  Ear,  Ex- 
ternal. 

CASTRATION".— Preparatory  to  the 
operation,  the  pubes  and  scrotimi  should 
be  carefully  shaved  and  thoroughly  cleansed. 
For  the  latter  purpose,  carboHc  lotion,  5  p.c., 
may  be  used ;  but  as  the  thin  skin  of  this 
region  may  be  kritated  by  this  lotion, 
corrosive  sublimate  solution  1-500,  or  the 
solution  of  sulphurous  acid  B.P.,  may  be 
substituted  for  it.  Before  commencing  the 
operation,  a  careful  examination  for  hernia 
should  be  made,  and  if  present,  its  contents 
should  be  reduced  and  kept  up  by  an  assis- 
tant's finger  placed  over  the  abdorninal 
ring.  The  patient  being  fully  anaesthetised, 
the  surgeon  should  grasp  the  back  of 
the  testicle  in  his  left  hand,  so  as  to  stretch 
its  coverings  over  the  front,  and  should  then 
make  an  incision  from  the  external  ab- 


dominal ring  to  the  bottom  of  the  scrotiun, 
and  quickly  cut  through  all  the  layers  of 
fascia  and  muscle  until  the  outer  surface  of 
the  tunica  vaginahs  is  reached.  With  a 
few  touches  of  the  knife,  the  testicle,  in  its 
serous  covering,  is  severed  from  the  scrotal 
tissues  ;  the  union  between  the  two  is  most 
firm  at  the  lower  end  of  the  scrotum.  At 
this  stage  it  is  well  to  place  pressure-forceps 
on  all  bleeding  vessels  in  the  scrotum,  as 
oftentimes  the  haemorrhage  from  this 
som-ce  is  profuse.  The  surgeon  should 
then  carefully  examine  the  cord  to  deter- 
mine at  what  part  to  sever  it,  and  he 
should  proceed  to  transfix  it,  about  half  an 
inch  above  this  p)oint,  with  an  anem-ism 
needle  armed  with  a  double  thread ;  and 
should  tie  it  tightly  in  two  halves,  and 
then  cut  it  across.  The  best  material  to 
use  for  this  hgatm-e  is  silk  which  has 
been  soaked  for  some  time  in  carboHc 
lotion,  5  per  cent.,  or  stout  chromic  catgut. 

Wlien  the  stump  of  the  cord  has  been 
examined  and  found  to  be  quite  dry,  and 
the  sm-geon  is  satisfied  that  his  hgatures 
are  secure,  their  ends  should  be  cut  off 
short,  and  the  cord  will  retract  into 
the  inguinal  canal.  The  forceps  should 
then  be  taken  off  the  scrotal  vessels  one 
by  one,  and  those  that  are  bleeding  should 
be  twdsted  or  tied  with  fine  catgut.  After 
cleansing  the  wound  vdth  corrosive  sub- 
limate solution  1-1,000,  a  drainage-tube 
should  be  laid  along  it  and  brought  out  at 
its  lower  end,  and  the  edges  of  the  skin  ap- 
proximatedbycarbohsedsiLk  sutures.  Owing 
to  the  contraction  of  the  dartos,  the  skin  is 
inverted,  and  this,  unless  con-ected,  delays 
the  perfect  heahng  of  the  wound.  It  may  be 
overcome  by  making  a  very  close  contiuu- 
ous  suture  of  the  skin  with  very  fine  cat- 
gut in  addition  to  the  deep  interrupted 
sutm*es.  The  whole  operation  may  be 
conducted  asepticaUy,  and  dressed  accord- 
mgly.  A  very  good  form  of  dressing  is  to 
sprinkle  finely -powdered  iodoform  over  the 
line  of  incision,  and  to  apply  a  thick  mass 
of  iodoform  cotton-wool  over  the  scrotum 
and  pubes — the  penis  being  brought  out 
through  it — and  fasten  it  in  position  with 
a  firm  and  carefully  apphed  bandage.  This 
dressing  need  not  be  distm'bed  for  two  days, 
when,  if  the  tube  be  dry,  it  should  be  re- 
moved, the  dressing  renewed,  and  left  un- 
distm-bed  for  several  days,  imless  pyrexia, 
or  pain,  or  some  other  disturbance,  neces- 
sitate the  examination  of  the  woimd. 

Certain  other  details  may  be  mentioned. 
If  the  testicle  to  be  excised  be  adherent  to 
the  skin,  that  portion  of  tlie  scrotal  cover- 
ings should  be  removed  with  the  organ  by 
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means  of  two  elliptical  incisions.  "Whore 
the  sm-geon  is  in  any  doubt  as  to  the 
natiu-e  of  the  tumour  he  is  operating  for, 
he  should  open  the  timica  vaginaUs  and 
explore  it— even  cutting  into  the  testicle 
itself  if  necessary— before  detaching  it  from 
the  scrotum.  Owing  to  the  extreme  diflBi- 
culty  of  diagnosing  some  cases  of  hemato- 
cele, it  is  a  good  rule  to  tap  every  scrotal 
tumom-  before  excising  it,  or,  still  better,  to 
cut  into  the  tunica  vaginalis  before  detach- 
ing it  from  the  scrotum.  "When  there  is 
a  large  collection  of  fluid  in  the  tunica 
vaginahs,  it  is  an  advantage  to  tap  the  sac 
before  the  operation,  or  to  pimcture  it  be- 
fore dissecting  it  away.  When  the  case  is 
compUcated  with  inguinal  hernia  on  the 
same  side,  the  surgeon  should  at  the  same 
time  attempt  the  radical  cure  of  this  affec- 
tion, by  dissecting  up  the  sac,  stitching  it 
together  at  the  ring,  removing  the  part 
beyond,  and  drawing  together  the  pillars 
of  the  ring,  if  that  aperture  be  large.  When 
the  cord  is  thickened  high  up,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  slit  up,  on  a  director,  the 
aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  muscle 
where  it  covers  the  inguinal  canal,  and  to 
ligature  the  cord  close  to  the  internal  ring. 

There  are  several  other  ways  of  treating 
the  cord,  but  if  the  ligatures  are  tied 
tightly,  the  above  is  the  best.  Should 
hsemorrhage  occur  from  the  cord — primary 
or  secondary — the  inguinal  canal  must  be 
laid  open  and  the  bleeding  vessel  tied. 
Where  the  gland  to  be  removed  lies  in  the 
groin,  the  parts  covering  it  must  be  divided 
with  a  vertical  incision,  and  the  organ 
turned  out  of  its  bed,  and  the  cord  tied  as 
above.  As  this  condition  is  very  often 
combined  with  hernia,  great  care  must  be 
taken  to  seek  and,  if  found,  to  close  any 
peritoneal  prolongation  or  pouch. 

On  a  few  occasions  a  testicle,  retained  in 
the  iliac  fossa,  has  been  removed  on  account 
of  cancerous  disease.  This  may  be  done 
either  by  laparotomy,  the  incision  being 
made  in  the  median  line,  or  by  an  incision, 
similar  to  that  for  ligature  of  the  external 
iliac  artery,  the  parts  being  divided  down  to 
the  subperitoneal  fat,  and  the  peritoneum 
stripped  off  the  face  of  the  tumour. 

A.  Pearoe  Gould. 

CATARACT  is  opacity  of  the  crys- 
talline lens.  See  Crystalline  Lens.  It 
occurs  in  many  forms,  partial  and  com- 
plete, and  is  met  with  at  all  periods  of  life, 
but  is  more  frequent  in  the  old  and  in  the 
young  than  in  the  middle-aged. 

Causes  and  Pathology.— The  lens  is, 
by  development,  a  cuticular  structure,  and  is 
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formed  of  successive  layers  of  fibres  derived 
fr'om  the  epifcheUal  cells  which  line  its  cap- 
sule. As  in  the  cuticle,  the  older  layers  are 
firmer,  drier,  and  more  closely  compacted 
than  the  younger ;  but,  imlike  what  happens 
in  the  cuticle,  they  are  not  cast  off  at  a  free 
surface,  but  are  constantly  siuxounded  and 
driven  inwards  towards  the  centre  by  those 
more  newly  formed.  Unless  morbid  pro- 
cesses intervene,  the  addition  of  fresh  fibres 
at  the  periphery,  and  the  progressive  harden- 
ing of  the  older  ones  towards  the  centre, 
go  on  throughout  the  whole  period  of  Ufe, 
and  as  a  consequence  the  volume  of  the 
lens  continually  increases,  at  the  rate  of  about 
1*5  cub.  mm.  each  year.  At  the  same  time 
the  refractive  power  undergoes  a  gradual 
change,  and  the  fibres,  colourless  in  early 
life,  assume  a  yellowish  tinge,  but  there  is 
no  loss  of  transparency.  The  following 
figures  indicate  the  average  weight,  volume, 
and  diameter  of  the  lens  at  the  ages  of 
twenty-five  and  sixty-five  respectively ;  they 
were  obtained  by  the  examination  of  more 
than  twenty  lenses  in  each  decade  of  life. 
Weight,  174  and  240  milligrammes ;  volume, 
163  and  225  cub.  millimetres ;  transverse 
diameter  8"67  and  9"65  millimetres.  The 
average  specific  gi'avity  is  about  1,070,  and 
is  not  essentially  different  at  different  ages 
{Trans.  OjpMh.  Soc.  vol.  iii.  p.  79).  The 
lens,  having  no  direct  vascular  relations,  de- 
pends for  its  nutrient  supply  on  fluid  secreted 
by  the  ciliary  processes,  which  enters  it 
chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  at  its  periphery,  i.e. 
at  the  zone  corresponding  with  the  apices 
of  the  processes  and  Petit's  canal.  The 
causes  of  cataract  are  aU  those  conditions 
which  interfere  with  this  normal  growth 
and  nutrition. 

Classified  according  to  cause,  cataract  ia 
of  three  chief  kinds  : — (a)  Prvma/ry,  i.e.  aris- 
ing independently  of  discoverable  disease 
in  other  parts  of  the  eye.  This  group  in- 
cludes the  great  majority  of  the  cases  of 
cataract  other  than  traumatic,  which  call 
for  surgical  treatment,  namely  all  cases  of 
ordinary  senile  cataract,  and  most  of  the 
varieties  met  vsdth  in  infancy  and  childhood. 
(6)  Tratimatic,  i.e.  due  to  mechanical  injury 
of  the  lens,  (c)  Secondary,  i.e.  resulting  from 
obvious  disease  in  other  parts  of  the  eye. 

(a)  Primcury  Catm-act. — The  nutrition  of 
the  lens  is  sometimes  arrested  during  foetal 
life.  "When  this  happens,  the  last-formed 
fibres,  or  sometimes  the  whole  of  those 
afready  formed,  shrivel  and  degenerate  and 
lose  their  transparency.  If,  after  a  while, 
the  normal  process  is  re-established,  layers 
of  healthy  fibres  are  laid  down  upon  the 
damaged  ones,  and  growth  continues.  A 
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congenital  cataract  is  the  result,  the  lens  pre- 
senting on  examination  after  bu-th  either  an 
opaque  nucleus  surrounded  by  transparent 
layers,  or  simply  a  layer  of  opaque  fibres  en- 
closing a  transparent  nucleus,  and  itself  en- 
closed by  a  transparent  cortex.  Or  the  opacity 
may  be  spiudle-shaped,  extending  from  the 
anterior  to  the  posterior  pole,  and  asso- 
ciated in  some  instances  with  the  nuclear 
or  lamellar  forms  above  described.  Such 
spindle-shaped  opacities  date  probably  from 
a  very  early  period  in  the  development  of 
the  lens ;  the  opaque  substance  being  ad- 
herent to  the  capsule,  is  stretched  out  more 
and  more  as  the  new  fibres  are  laid  down, 
and  forms  a  permanent  obstacle  to  their 
union  in  the  axial  line.  Or,  again,  if  the 
shock  to  the  nutrition  of  the  lens  is  extreme, 
a  restitution  of  the  process  of  growth  may 
never  take  place,  and  at  birth  the  lens  may 
be  opaque  throughout,  or  may  be  repre- 
sented merely  by  a  small  mass  of  degene- 
rated fibres,  enclosed  within  a  shrivelled 
capsule.  The  causes  of  these  intra-uterine 
disasters  are  not  accurately  knovm ;  they 
certainly  include  mechanical  and  nervous 
shocks  to  the  mother,  and  probably  some 
constitutional  diseases  productive  of  lowered 
vitality  in  the  foetus.  Malformation  of  the 
lens  at  bu-th  is  sometimes  a  part  of  a  general 
malformation  of  the  eyeball. 

Disturbance  of  the  nutrition  of  the  lens 
seems  sometimes  to  occur  rather  suddenly 
during  infancy  and  childhood,  and  to  leave 
a  lamellar  opacity  similar  in  kind  to  that 
ah'eady  described  as  arising  in  utero.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  some  cataracts  which 
appear  to  be  acquired  in  infancy  are  really 
of  intra-uterine  origin,  the  original  distm-b- 
ance  damaging  the  fibres,  then  iu  process 
of  formation,  to  an  extent  which  is  not 
sufficient  to  render  them  opaque,  but  which 
leaves  them  liable  to  farther  damage  by 
comparatively  slight  causes,  mechanical  or 
other,  after  birth.  A  case  is  on  record  in 
which  an  infant's  lenses,  previously  exa- 
mined vsdth  the  ophthalmoscope  and  found 
transparent,  became  opaque  immediately 
after  a  convulsive  seizure.  There  is,  ho\v- 
ever,  no  reason  to  deny  that  nutritive  dis- 
turbances may  cause  a  lamellar  opacity 
during  extra-uterine  growth  in  the  same 
way  as  at  an  earlier  stage.  The  amount  of 
transparent  matter  between  the  opaque 
lamella  and  the  capsule  should  be  some 
guide  as  to  the  time  which  has  elapsed 
since  the  initial  disturbance.  Children  pre- 
senting lamellar  or  other  varieties  of  primary 
cataract  are  very  generally  delicate  in  ap- 
pearance and  of  nervous  temperament.  A 
history  of  convulsions  in  infancy  is  fre- 


quently forthcoming  on  inquiry,  though  this 
connection  is  not  an  invariable  one.  Signs 
of  rickets  are  present  in  many  cases,  and  in 
a  very  large  majority  the  teeth  show  pecu- 
Uar  defects  consisting  in  an  abruptly 
limited  deficiency  or  absence  of  enamel  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  tooth.  The  teeth 
affected  are  the  first  molars,  canines,  and 
incisors,  of  the  permanent  set.  As  the 
crystalline  lens  and  the  teeth  are,  alike, 
epitheHal  structm'es  and  develop  at  the 
same  period,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  defects  in  question  are  due  to  a 
common  cause  affecting  the  nutrition  of 
both. 

Dm'ing  the  middle  period  of  life,  primar  y 
cataract  arises  much  less  fr-equently  than 
at  either  extreme,  and  when  it  does  occur 
it  is  in  most  cases  due  to  one  specific 
cause — diabetes.  In  persons  suffering  fr-om 
diabetes,  cataract  may  occur  at  any  age ;  it 
has  been  met  with  so  early  as  the  twelfth 
year.  The  amount  of  sugar  in  the  m-ine 
is  usually  large,  and  the  nutrition  of  the 
patient  greatly  impaned.  ^Iien  this  is  not 
the  case,  the  patient  is  usually  advanced  in 
years.  Sugar  is  present  in  these  cases  in 
the  fluids  of  the  eye,  and  has  many  times 
been  found  in  the  lens  itself;  but  the  pre- 
cise way  in  which  it  induces  the  changes  in 
the  lens-fibres  is  still  uncertain.  The  volvune 
of  the  lens  appears  to  be  increased  by  ex- 
cessive imbibition  of  fluid,  a  large  portion 
of  which  enters,  not  in  the  normal  direc- 
tion, but  by  diffusion  through  the  anterior 
and  posterior  capsule. 

The  third  or  last  period  of  life,  dm:ing 
which  senile  degeneration  of  many  kinds  is 
common,  yields  a  large  majority  of  all  cases 
of  primary  cataract.  The  whitening  and 
thinning  of  the  hair,  and  the  shi-iveUing  of 
the  skin,  common  in  advanced  life,  find 
their  physiological  analogue  in  an  increas- 
ing tendency  to  shrinkage  and  sclerosis  of 
the  lens-fibres ;  and  this  sclerosis,  if  it  pass 
beyond  a  certain  point,  involves  separation 
and  disintegration  of  the  fibres.  Beyond 
the  age  of  seventy,  some  slight  opacifica- 
tion near  to  the  equator  of  the  lens  is  rather 
the  rule  than  the  exception.  The  writer's 
investigations  on  the  growth  of  the  crystal- 
line lens  (Zoc.  cit.),  besides  estabhshing 
the  fact  of  a  contruuous  enlargement 
tlnroughout  life,  have  shown  that  previous 
to  the  formation  of  actual  opacity  in  the 
lens  there  is  usually  a  dimin\ition  in  the 
rate  of  groAvth.  The  advancing  sclerosis 
and  shrinlcage  cause  a  separation  of  the 
fibre-layers  just  Avhere  the  capsule  and  sub- 
jacent fibres  are  most  affected  by  the  trac- 
tion of  the  suspensory  ligament,  viz,  at  the 
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equator,  and  this  separation  is  nsually  the 
first  step  in  the  formation  of  senile  cataract. 
By  it  a  clear  line  of  demarcation  is  estab. 
hshed  between  the  nucleus,  or  sclerosed 
portion,  and  the  cortex,  or  non-sclerosed 
portion ;  the  spaces  caused  by  the  separa- 
tion of  the  layers  fill  with  fluid ;  abnormal 
difaision-processes  ensue,  which  lead,  more 
or  less  rapidly,  to  fiu'ther  spHtting  of  the 
layers  and  breaking  up  of  the  mdividual 
fibres  into  a  molecular  mass,  until  the  whole 
substance  of  the  lens  is  more  or  less  opaci- 
fied, and  sometimes,  in  the  last  stage,  fatty 
and  calcareous  degenerations  occur.  Simul- 
taneously with  these  retrograde  changes,  a 
rapid  and  abnormal  production  of  new  cells 
usually  takes  place  in  the  capsular  epithe- 
lium, due  probably  to  a  lessening  of  the 
intra-capsular  pressm-e  by  which  the  cell- 
proliferation  is  ordinarily  held  in  check. 

Though  the  tissue-changes  which  con- 
stitute cataract  are  thus  accurately  known, 
the  causes  which  determine  their  occurrence 
— earher  in  some  persons,  later  in  others — are 
stOl  uncertain.  Albuminm'ia,  and  atheroma 
of  the  carotids  have  been  supposed  to  play 
an  important  part  in  the  causation  of  senile 
cataract,  but  careful  inquiry  shows  this 
conjecture  to  have  small  foundation.  The 
essential  change  is  a  failure  of  nutrition  in 
the  epithehal  cells  and  fibres  of  the  lens; 
it  is  likely  that  vascular  degeneration  in  the 
region  from  which  the  nutrition  proceeds, 
is  the  underlying  cause.  In  a  certain  sense, 
senile  cataract  is  hardly  to  be  considered  a 
morbid  condition,  but  rather  one  of  senile 
decay  occm-ring  prematm-ely,  and  one  to 
which  aU  eyes  would  come  did  their  owners 
live  long  enough.  The  peculiar  condition 
of  the  lens  known  as  black  cataract  will  be 
described  later  in  discussing  the  symptoms 
of  the  various  forms. 

(6)  Traumatic  Cataract  is  due,  in  the 
greatmajority  of  cases,  to  perforating  wounds 
of  the  globe  which  involve  the  lens-capsule. 
Contusions  without  perforation  occasionally 
cause  ruptm'e  of  the  capsule  and  thus  lead 
to  cataract ;  and  in  rare  cases  the  lens-sub- 
stance opacifies  as  the  immediate  result 
of  an  injmry  which  neither  perforates  the 
timics  nor  causes  any  break  of  continuity 
in  the  capsule.  Injuries  which  involve 
damage  to  the  uveal  tract  may,  of  course, 
impair  the  nutrition  of  the  lens  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  lead,  in  covurse  of  time,  to  its 
degeneration ;  in  such  cases  the  cataract 
should  be  classed  rather  as  secondary  than 
as  traumatic.  When  the  capsule  is  woimded, 
the  fibres  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  opening  rapidly  imbibe  fluid  from 
the  aqueous  or  vitreous  chamber,  swell  up 


and  thereby  become  opaque,  and  finally  dis- 
integrate. This  occurs  more  or  less  rapidly 
according  to  the  size  of  the  wound  and  the 
age  of  the  person.  In  the  young  eye  ab- 
sorption of  the  entke  lens-substance  may 
take  place.  It  is  not  very  imusual,  how- 
ever, for  the  distm'bance  caused  by  a  small 
wound  to  remain  for  a  long  time  limited  to 
the  part  injured ;  for  example,  a  minute 
fragment  of  metal,  or  other  foreign  body, 
becoming  embedded  in  the  lens,  may  leave 
only  a  small  locaHsed  opacity,  connected 
with  the  capsular  wound  by  a  fine  opaque 
line,  marking  the  path  along  which  it 
travelled.  In  such  cases  the  opening  in  the 
capsule  doubtless  closes  at  once  and  com- 
pletely. Such  closui-e  is  promoted  by  ad- 
hesion of  the  iris  at  the  point  of  injury,  but 
may  occm'  quite  independently  of  it.  The 
most  frequent  causes  of  traumatic  cataract 
are  punctures  produced  by  scissors,  forks, 
needles,  awls,  thorns,  sharp  fragments  of 
metal,  &c. :  when  wounds  of  larger  size  in- 
volve the  lens,  the  injury  is  frequently  so 
extensive  as  to  cause  total  destruction  of 
the  eye. 

(c)  Secondary  Cataract.  —  Many  dis- 
eases of  the  eye,  and  especially  those  which 
involve  the  uveal  tract,  and  which  impair  the 
secretory  fimction  of  the  cihary  processes, 
are  apt  secondarily  to  induce  degeneration 
of  the  lens.  Thus  cataract  is  common  as 
a  late  result  of  cychtis,  irido-cycHtis,  cho- 
roiditis, retinitis  pigmentosa,  absolute  glau- 
coma, retinal  detachment,  and  intra-ocular 
tumom'.  In  many  of  these  conditions  the 
lens  acquires  adhesions  with  false  mem- 
branes and  vascular  tissues,  and  imbibes 
fluids  in  directions  in  which,  normally,  no 
fluid  permeates  the  capsule.  A  special  ten- 
dency to  prohferation  of  the  capsular  epi- 
thelium, due  probably  to  this  morbid  nutrient 
supply,  is  characteristic  of  many  kmds  of 
secondary  cataract.  The  clinical  importance 
of  secondary  cataract  is  usually  not  great,  for 
at  the  stage  in  which  it  occm-s  the  eye  is  often 
blind,  or  nearly  so,  from  the  original  dis- 
ease, but  there  is  one  variety  in  which  this  is 
not  the  case,  and  which,  therefore,  deserves 
special  notice  :  anterior  polar  cataract.  In 
some  forms  of  secondary  cataract — namely, 
in  those  which  depend  upon  choroidal  dis- 
ease— the  opacity  begins  at  the  posterior 
pole  ot  the  lens. 

Anterior  Polar  Cataract  may  arise 
either  before  or  after  birth ;  in  either  case 
the  cause  is  of  the  same  kind — namely,  con- 
tact of  the  lens-capsule  in  the  pupillary 
area  with  an  inflamed  cornea,  or  with  pro- 
ducts of  inflammation  in  the  anterior  cham- 
ber.   Morbid  fluid,  and  in  some  cases  pus- 
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cells,  traverse  the  exposed  portion  of  the 
capsiile  and.  excite  prohferation  and  dis- 
tui'bance  in  the  subjacent  epitheUum  and 
fibres.  The  capsule  is  eroded  and  thinned, 
and  often  somewhat  elevated  by  the  pro- 
jecting mass  of  debris  beneath  it,  forming 
a  small  prominent  opacity,  known  as  a 
pyramidal  cataract;  or  the  opacity  may 
take  the  form  of  a  circular  group  of  dots 
corresponding  with  the  margin  of  the  pupil. 
The  process  is  essentially  the  same,  whether 
the  resulting  opacity  is  punctiform,  flake- 
Uke,  or  pyi'amidal.  A  perforating  ulcer, 
often  the  result  of  pmnilent  ophthalmia  im- 
mediately after  birth,  is  the  usual  cause  of 
anterior  polar  cataract,  but  perforation  is 
not  necessary  to  its  production.  Dui'ing 
foetal  life,  in  which  no  anterior  chamber 
exists,  any  inflammatory  affection  of  the 
cornea,  probably,  may  suffice  to  affect  the 
capsular  epithelium,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  many  cases  of  congenital  anterior 
Ipolar  cataract  no  trace  of  a  corneal  cicatrix  is 
'discoverable.  This  form  of  cataract  usually 
remains  unaltered  throughout  hfe. 

In  an  advanced  stage  secondary  cata- 
racts are  apt  to  undergo  calcification,  espe- 
cially if  they  are  in  abnormal  and  close 
relation  with  vascular  membranes.  The 
chalky  deposit  is  found  first  in  the  layer  of 
new  tissue  formed  by  the  proliferation  of 
the  capsular  epithehum,  and  in  the  pseudo- 
epithelium  which  forms  within  the  poste- 
rior capsule.  Later  it  invades  the  entu'e 
lens-substance,  progi'essing  fi'om  periphery 
to  centre.  Calcareous  deposits  of  smaller 
size  are  found  in  primary  senile  cataracts 
in  an  advanced  stage,  in  the  foi-m  of  thhi 
films  of  strongly  refracting  granules  near 
to  the  capsule.  Total  calcification  of  the 
lens  is  a  matter  of  months,  if  not  of  years, 
for  the  intra-ocular  fluid  is  poor  in  iaor- 
ganic  constituents,  and  the  interchange  of 
fluids  is  extremely  slow  in  the  degenerating 
lens.  A  mass  of  true  bone  may  be  formed 
in  the  position  normally  occupied  by  the 
lens,  and  may  assume  the  contour  of  the 
lens,  the  process  being  an  ossification  of 
morbid  tissue  which  has  taken  the  place  of 
the  lens,  and  been  moulded  into  its  sha,pe 
by  pathological  formations  surrounding  it ; 
but  ossification  of  the  lens-substance  itself, 
while  still  enclosed  in  its  unbroken  capsule, 
j  never  occurs. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis  of  Cataract. 
The  subjective  symptoms  consist  only  of 
the  visual  troubles  which  naturally  arise 
from  a  want  of  transparency  in  the  lens. 
As  a  means  of  diagnosis  they  are  no  longer 
of  much  moment,  for  since  the  introduction 
of  the  ophthalmoscope  the  presence  of  cata- 


ract in  any  stage  is  determined  by  objective 
methods  only ;  but  it  is  important,  none  the 
less,  to  know  the  kind  of  complaints  which 
are  made  by  persons  suffering  from  cataract 
in  various  stages,  and  in  all  cases  in  which 
operative  measm'es  have  to  be  considered, 
a  carefid  testing  of  the  subjective  condition 
is  necessary  in  order  to  ascertain  the  pre- 
sence or  absence  of  retinal  or  other  com- 
phcations  which  would  detract  from  the 
result  of  the  operation  or  render  it  useless. 

The  extent  to  which  vision  is  affected 
depends  upon  the  amount  of  the  opacity  and 
upon  its  relation  to  the  pupUlary  area.  A 
few  small  opaque  striae  at  the  margin  of  the 
lens,  such  as  usually  constitute  the  begin- 
ning of  senile  cataract,  and,  indeed,  may 
remain  unaltered  for  many  years,  are  not 
incompatible  with  perfectly  sharp  vision. 
In  like  manner  the  small  opaque  white  dot 
seated  in  the  centre  of  the  pupil,  known  as 
anterior  polar  cataract,  causes  httle  or  no 
impairment  of  vision,  though  the  eyes  in 
which  it  is  foimd  often  have  defective  sight 
by  reason  of  the  corneal  cicatrices,  which 
commonly  accompany  it  and  are  due  to 
the  same  original  cause.    Apart  from  these 
two  forms,  cataract  always  causes  more  or 
less  impairment  of  vision.  Simultaneously 
vidth  its  commencement  there  is  often  a 
change  of  refraction  in  the  lens  in  the  direc- 
tion of  myopia.    See  Refraction,  Errors 
of.    The  patient   states  that  the  convex 
glasses  which  used  to  clear  distant  objects 
no  longer  give  any  assistance,  indeed  that 
he  sees  more  clearly  without  them.  Hyper- 
metropia,  formerly  present,  has  disappeared. 
In  many  cases  eyes  previously  emmetropic 
become  myopic.    At  the  same  time,  or  very 
soon  afterwards,  the  acuity  of  vision  begins 
to  fail,  and  continues  to  do  so  fi'om  month 
to  month ;  reading  has  to  be  given  up ; 
after  a  while  the  patient  can  no  longer 
safely  walk  alone ;  and  finally  only  the  power 
of  discerning  light  from  darkness  remains. 
Unless  cataract  be  complicated  with  disease 
of  other  parts  of  tlie  eye  perception  of  light 
is  never  lost,  and  the  patient  can  indicate 
with  considerable  accm'acy  the  position  and 
movements  of  a  luminous  object,  such  as  a 
candle,  held  before  liis  face.    In  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  disease  bright  light — direct  sun- 
light, for  example — usually  distresses  the  pa- 
tient and  increases  his  difficulty  in  seeing. 
This  is  due  partly  to  the  dazzling  which  is 
produced  when  the  opaque  particles  in  the 
lens  are  strongly  illmninated  by  rays  of 
light  impinging  directly  upon  them — a  phe- 
nomenon easily  realised  when  one  sees  how 
much  more  obscure  a  dusty  window-pane 
becomes  where  it  catches  the  sunlight  than 
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•where  it  is  shaded  by  the  window-frame — 
and  partly  to  conti-action  of  the  pupil.  The 
latter  is  of  course  most  detrimental  when 
tiie  opacity  is  seated  chiefly  in  the  central 
region  of  the  lens.  In  such  cases  vision  is 
often  distinctly  better  towards  evening,  or 
when  the  patient  tm-ns  his  back  to  the  win- 
dow and  shades  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  by 
reason  of  the  dilatation  of  the  pupO.  which 
occurs  under  those  circimistances. 

In  young  children  who  are  the  subjects 
of  lameUar  cataract,  the  impairment  of 
vision  is  sometimes  so  moderate  in  degree 
that  it  attracts  no  attention  imtil,  with  the 
first  attempts  at  schooling,  it  appears  that 
the  chQd  is  unable  to  learn  his  letters  with- 
out gi-eat  difficulty.  In  cases  where  the 
opaque  lamina  is  very  thin,  the  child  may 
even  learn  to  read  and  write  without  much 
difficulty,  and  go  through  a  large  part  of  his 
school  life  without  coming  under  medical 

■  examination  with  regard  to  his  sight.  From 
'.  his  habit  of  bringing  his  book  very  near 
:  to  his  eyes  such  a  child  is  often  supposed  to 

be  myopic  rather  than  the  subject  of  cata- 
:  ract,  and,  as  a  fact,  myopia  is  not  infre- 

■  quently  present  in  addition  to  the  lental 

■  opacity.  Though  the  periphery  of  the  lens 
:  is  clear  in  these  cases,  the  clear  zone  usually 
i  lies  quite  outside  the  area  of  the  pupil,  so 

■  that  it  is  through  the  cataract,  and  not 
:  round  it,  that  the  child  sees.  In  the  denser 
;  forms  of  congenital  and  juvenile  cataract 
I  the  impaii-ment  of  vision  may  be  quite 
I  equal  to  that  caused  by  the  densest  senile 
1  cataract,  and  it  is  often  the  essential  cause 
I  of  another  peculiar  symptom — viz.  nystag- 
I  mus,  or  continuous  oscillations  of  the  eve- 
1  baUs. 

The  ohjecime  symptoms  of  cataract  are 
I  the  visible  changes  in  the  lens.  In  an  ad- 
;  yanced  stage  cataract  usually  manifests 
i  itself  readily  to  ordinary  daylight  inspec- 
:  tion,  the  pupil  presenting,  instead  of  its 
1  normal  blackness,  a  grey,  yellowish-grey, 
1  brownish-grey,  or  even  soUd  white,  appear- 
:  ance,  which  tells  at  once  of  opacity  in  the 

■  region  of  the  lens.  Simple  inspection  is, 
however,  insufficient  for  a  safe  diagnosis. 
Those  who  venture  by  its  means  alone  to 

;  pronounce  an  opinion  as  to  the  presence  or 

:  absence  of  cataract  will  inevitably  some- 
times fall  into  serious  error.    The  normal 

;  sclerosis  of  the  lens-fibres  iacreases  their 
power  of  reflecting  light,  and  at  sixty  or 
seventy  years  of  age  the  normal  lens,  in- 
stead of  bemg  completely  invisible,  as  in 
early  life,  gives  to  the  pupil  a  distinctly 

,  greyish  look,  indistmguishable  ia  some 
cases,  on  ordinary  inspection,  from  com- 

:  mencing  cataract.    Under  certain  circiim- 


stances,  notably  in  glaucoma,  this  reflex  is 
stm  further  increased,  and  sometimes  to 
such  an  extent  that  a  lens  wliich  is  in 
reality  quite  transparent  may  simulate  a 
catai'act  almost  ready  for  extraction.  This 
resemblance  has  often  led  to  unfortunate 
mistakes  ;  persons  suffering  from  glaucoma 
have  been  told  that  their  failure  of  vision 
was  due  to  cataract,  and  have,  on  this 
account,  postponed  the  question  of  an  opera- 
tion until  their  eyesight  was  nearly,  if  not 
enthely,  extinguished — that  is  to  say,  until 
the  glaucoma  had  passed  into  an  incurable 
stage.  Hence  the  importance  of  a  precise 
investigation  of  every  case. 

The  condition  of  the  crystalline  lens  ia 
investigated  by  two  methods:  firstly,  by 
focal  illumination,  a  method  which  strongly 
illuminates  any  portions  of  the  lens-sub- 
stance which  are  opaque,  and,  when  the 
opacities  are  few  and  small  as  compared 
with  the  transparent  matter,  causes  them 
to  stand  out  against  the  latter  as  against 
a  dark  background ;  secondly,  by  the  help 
of  the  ophthalmoscope.  If  any  consider- 
able portion  of  the  lens  remains  trans- 
parent, the  light  fi:om  the  mirror  passes 
through  it  to  the  fundus  of  the  eye,  and 
this,  being  situated  in  the  focus  of  the  lens, 
is  more  strongly  illuminated  than  the  lens 
itself,  and  aifords  a  bright  background, 
agarast  which  opacities  in  the  latter  stand 
out  as  dark  markings.  When  the  opacity  is 
general  it,  of  com-se,  intercepts  the'  light  of 
the  mirror,  and  prevents  the  iUimiination 
of  the  fumdus;  the  opaque  parts  then  ap- 
pear illuminated  as  in  the  focal  method. 

For  focal  illumination  the  patient  is 
placed  at  a  distance  of  about  two  feet  from 
a  lamp,  and  in  such  a  position  that  the  Ughi 
falls  upon  his  face  somewhat  from  one  side, 
rather  than  directly  from  in  front.  The 
observer  holds  a  lens  of  two  or  three  inches 
focus  between  his  finger  and  thumb,  as  he 
would  hold  a  burning  glass,  and  placing  it 
in  a  line  between  the  lamp  and  the  eye, 
and  at  about  its  own  focal  distance  from 
the  latter,  focusses  the  light  upon  the  pupil. 
Any  opacities  lying  near  to  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  lens,  and  within  the  area  of 
the  pupil,  are  by  this  means  at  once  brought 
into  view,  and  by  varying  the  position  of 
the  patient's  eye  in  relation  to  the  light, 
and  looking  into  the  pupU  in  different 
directions,  a  large  part  of  the  lens  may  be 
brought  under  examination.  To  examine 
the  posterior  pole  of  the  lens,  the  eye  must 
be  du-ected  nearly  towards  the  lamp,  so 
that  the  light  enters  the  pupil  nearly  in  the 
perpendicular  direction,  and  the  observer 
I  must  look  uato  it  as  nearly  as  possible  m 
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the  same  direction.  The  peripheral  parts 
of^  the  lens  can  only  be  completely  exa- 
mined after  dilatation  of  the  pupil  by  atro- 
pine, or  some  other  mydriatic. 

In  examining  with  the  ophthalmoscope, 
the  observer  looks  obliquely  into  the  eye  from 
different  points  of  view  rather  than  from 
directly  in  front.  By  this  means  the  ex- 
treme contraction  of  the  pupil  which  ensues 
when  the  patient  is  allowed  to  look  towards 
the  mu-ror  is  avoided,  and  as  much  as  pos- 
sible of  the  periphery  of  the  lens  is  brought 
imder  examination.  The  light  employed 
should  be  of  only  moderate  intensity,  or 
the  fainter  forms  of  opacity  are  likely  to 
be  overlooked.  The  eye  of  the  obseiwer 
should  be  focussed  for  the  patient's  lens 
rather  than  for  the  fundus,  and  to  this  end 
it  is  useful  to  place  behind  the  mirror  a 
convex  lens  of  sixteen  or  twenty  inches  focus, 
and  to  approach  to  a  point  somewhat  within 
this  distance  of  the  eye ;  or  a  convex  lens 
may  be  held  between  the  muTor  and  the 
patient's  eye,  or  even  placed  close  in  front 
of  the  latter  in  the  ordinary  trial  spectacle - 
frame.  The  depth  at  which  an  opacity  lies 
in  the  substance  of  the  lens  is  estimated 
most  readily  by  the  focal  method,  but  it 
may  also  be  determuied  by  means  of  the 
ophthalmoscope.  An  opacity  occupying  the 
centre  of  the  anterior  capsule  is  seen  as  a 
dark,  opaque  spot  in  the  centre  of  the  illu- 
minated pupil,  and,  since  it  is  practically  in 
the  plane  of  the  iris,  does  not  move  ixom 
this  central  position,  however  obliquely  the 
observer  may  look  at  it.  A  sunilar  opacity 
at  the  centre  of  the  posterior  capsule,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  only  to  be  seen  in  the 
centre  of  the  pupil  when  the  observer's  eye 
stands  exactly  in  line  with  the  axis  of  the 
lens.  If  from  this  position  he  moves 
slightly  to  either  side,  the  opacity  ap- 
pears to  move  towards  the  corresponding 
side  of  the  pupil.  The  rate  of  this  apparent 
movement,  or,  in  other  words,  the  readiness 
with  which  the  opacity  disappears  behind 
the  margin  of  the  pupil,  is  a  guide  to  its 
depth  behind  the  plane  of  the  nis.  On  the 
same  principle,  opacities  which  lie  beliind 
the  lens,  namely,  in  the  vitreous  body,  are 
distinguished  from  lental  opacities  by  the 
gi-eater  rapidity  of  then*  apparent  move- 
ments. Yitreous  opacities,  moreover,  often 
show  more  or  less  independent  movement 
of  their  own,  called  forth  by  movements 
of  the  eye,  but  continuing  after  these  have 
ceased. 

Opacity  of  the  cornea  occasionally  simu- 
lates cataract  to  a  superficial  observer; 
the  distinction  is  made  at  once  by  focal 
illumination.   A  filmy  opacity  in  the  an- 


terior stratum  of  the  vitreous — that  is,  in 
actual  contact  with  the  posterior  lens-cap- 
sule— is  at  times  hardly  distinguishable  fr'om 
an  opacity  within  the  capsule,  and,  indeed, 
the  distinction  is  not  very  important,  for 
cataract  appearing  in  that  form  is  usually 
secondary  to  changes  in  the  vitreous  fluid. 
A  dense  opacity  m  the  region  of  the  vitreous 
humour,  such  as  is  produced  by  gUoma  {see 
Optic  Neeve  and  Eetina),  and  by  those 
infiltrations  of  the  vitreous  which  resemble 
glioma  (see  Viteeous),  sometimes  presents 
an  appearance  which  may  be  mistaken  for 
cataract  unless  a  careful  focal  examination 
be  made  with  especial  regard  to  the  depth 
of  the  opaque  body  behind  the  iris.  Again, 
small  masses  of  pigment  remaining  ad- 
herent to  the  anterior  lens-capsule  after 
the  subsidence  of  an  iritis,  are  sometimes 
not  to  be  distinguished  with  the  ophthalmo- 
scope alone  fr'om  opacities  beneath  the  cap- 
sule, or  in  the  anterior  layers  of  the  lens- 
substance  ;  their  position,  however,  will 
usually  suggest  an  fritic  origin,  and  a  care- 
ful focal  examination  will  set  the  matter  at 
rest.  There  are  cases,  however,  in  which 
an  inflammatory  exudation  in  the  anterior 
chamber  not  only  leaves  opaque  deposits 
on  the  outer  surface  of  the  capsule,  but,  by 
osmosis  through  it,  sets  up  changes  in  the 
capsular  epithehum,  which  lead  to  puncti- 
form  opacity  within  it. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  ophthal- 
moscope the  so-caUed  catopti-ic  test,  by 
which  the  transparency  of  the  lens  is  in- 
vestigated by  observing  the  images  of  a 
candle  reflected  fr-om  its  anterior  and  pos- 
terior sm'faces,  has  almost  passed  out  of 
use ;  but  it  may  still  be  sometimes  em- 
ployed with  advantage,  notably  when  the 
presence  of  a  black  cataract — a  variety 
which  neither  focal  illumination  nor  the 
ophthalmoscope  can  reveal  with  certainty 
— is  suspected. 

The  earUest  objective  sign  of  se}iile 
cataract  is  usually  the  presence  of  a  few 
linear  or  wedge-shaped  opacities,  beginning 
apparently  near  to  the  equator  of  the  lens, 
,  and  pointing  towards  its  axis.  They  are 
'  at  first  to  be  seen  only  by  looking  very 
obliquely  into  the  eye,  and  may  be  quite 
beyond  the  reach  of  inspection  until  the 
pupil  is  dilated  with  atropine.  They  in- 
dicate a  splittmg  up  of  the  fibre-layers  at 
the  junction  of  the  sclerosed  portion  or 
nucleus,  and  the  non-sclerosed  portion  or 
cortex,  and  may  be  foimd,  on  careful  exa- 
mination, to  embrace  the  margin  of  the 
nucleus,  passing  inwards  both  over  its  an- 
terior and  posterior  surfaces.  Prior  to  the 
;  appearance  of  actual  opacity  visible  mider 
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focal  illiimination,  the  ophthalmoscope  will 
sometimes  detect  the  presence  of  radiating 
Btreaks  or  lines,  which  shift  their  position 
or  disappear  as  the  dii-ection  of  the  light 
is  A-aried;  these  indicate  the  formation  of 
minute  interstices  filled  with  clear  Huid, 
and  are  usually  near  precm-sors  of  actual 
opacity.  In  the  com-se  of  months  or  years 
the  mai-ginal  striae  increase  in  number  and 
size,  and  invade  the  area  of  the  pupil. 
They  coalesce  to  form  sector-shaped  and 
flake-like  patches  of  opacity,  and  they  ex- 
tend towards  the  capsule.  Gradually  the 
whole  pupillary  area  becomes  opaque,  and 
the  red  glai'e  of  the  fundus  is  no  longer 
visible  with  the  ophthalmoscope.  For  a 
wMle  longer  the  laminar  structtu'e  of  the 
lens  may  be  indicated  by  glistening  sectors 
or  radiating  lines,  and  then  these  also  dis- 
appear, and  the  opacity  assumes  a  more 
umfoi-m,  gi-eyish,  or  yellowish-white  look, 
and  involves  the  whole  of  the  cortical  sub- 
stance quite  up  to  the  capsule.  At  this 
stage  the  cataract  is,  from  the  surgical 
point  of  view,  mature.  The  special  signs 
by  which  maturity  is  estimated  will  be 
described  farther  on. 

The  appearances  which  cataracts  present 
in  a  stiU.  later  stage  correspond  with  the 
further  degeneration  of  the  opaque  cortex. 
More  or  less  shrinking  usually  occm-s,  which 
gives  to  the  capsule  a  shrivelled  look ;  spots 
and  patches  of  a  denser  white  make  their 
appearance,  and  the  bulk  of  the  cataract  is 
noticeably  diminished.  Less  commonly  the 
capsule  remains  distended  by  fluid  imbibed 
from  without,  and  the  disintegrated  fibres 
break  down  into  a  semi-fluid  pulp.  Occa- 
sionally the  liquefaction  of  the  cortex  is  so 
complete  that  the  nucleus,  which  always 
retains  its  consistency,  floats  freely  about 
in  it,  when  the  head  is  bent  forwards  falling 
against  the  anterior  capsule  so  as  to  become 
visible,  disappearing  when  the  head  is 
thrown  back.  This  condition  is  known  as 
'  Morgagnian '  cataract.  The  brilliant  white 
spots  and  patches  which  make  their  ap- 
pearance on  the  sm-face  of  over -mature 
cataracts  are  due  to  changes  in  the  capsular 
epithelium,  and  constitute  what  is  called 
capsular  cataract.  The  opacity  differs  from 
that  of  the  lens-substance,  not  only  in  being 
denser  and  whiter,  but  in  being  devoid  of 
stellate  markiag,  and  in  bemg  limited  to 
an  area  not  exceeding  that  of  the  moder- 
ately dilated  pupil.  A  final  change  occa- 
sionally to  be  witnessed  in  over-mature 
cataract  is  the  spontaneous  loosening  of 
the  lens  from  its  attachments.  In  conse- 
quence, probably,  of  the  shrinking  of  the 
lens,  the  suspensory  ligament  gives  way 


at  some  part  of  the  circle,  and  the  shrivelled 
lens  is  drawn  towards  the  opposite  side, 
leaving  a  clear  space,  tluough  which,  with 
the  help  of  a  cataract-glass,  the  patient  may 
enjoy  iiseful  vision,  or  the  lens  may  fall 
back  into  the  vitreous  chamber  and  leave 
the  pupil  entirely  free.  This  spontaneous 
cm'e  of  the  blindness  is  a  rare  event,  and 
occm's  for  the  most  part  only  after  the 
cataract  has  been  complete  for  many  years, 
and  in  persons  whose  nutrition  is  greatly 
impaired. 

The  foregoing  description  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  opacity  in  senile  cataract 
is  applicable  to  very  many  cases,  but  not 
to  all.  In  some  the  opacity,  instead  of 
advancing  from  the  periphery  towards  the 
pupillary  area,  makes  its  appearance  in 
the  central  part  first,  and  thence  gradually 
extends  outwards.  This  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  that  the  degeneration  begins 
actually  in  the  nucleus;  in  some  cases, 
certainly,  it  is  the  cortical  layers  imme- 
diately overlying  the  surface  of  the  nucleus 
which  suffer  first,  and  the  cataract  is  reaUy 
cortical  throughout,  as  in  the  form  already 
described.  But  in  others  the  morbid  pro- 
cess actually  begins  in  the  nucleus,  and  the 
cortical  layers  suffer  later,  the  rate  of  pro- 
gi-ess  being  for  the  most  part  extremely 
slow.  This  is  a  true  nuclear  cataract.  It 
appears,  in  some  respects,  to  stand  midway 
between  the  ordinary  cortical  cataract  of 
the  old,  and  the  general  soft  cataract  of  the 
young.  The  opacity  has  a  diffuse,  cloudy 
look,  and  is  devoid  of  the  radiate  marks 
which  are  common  in  cortical  cataract, 
though  there  is  sometimes  in  the  cortex  a 
Y-shaped  line  of  opacity,  causing  a  well- 
marked  tripartite  division.  In  colour  it  is 
milky  or  yellowish.  In  the  nucleus  the 
opacity  may  develop  quickly,  but  its  inva- 
sion of  the  cortex  is  very  slow,  and  the 
patient  must  wait  tlnrough  a  long  period  of 
partial  blindness  before  the  cataract  is  suf- 
ficiently ripe  for  extraction.  These  are  the 
cases  in  which  vision  is  decidedly  improved 
by  a  moderate  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  either 
as  the  result  of  shading  the  eyes,  or  by  the 
use  of  atropine. 

Diabetic  Cataract  presents  no  specially 
distinctive  appearances.  Its  characters  vary, 
like  those  of  other  forms,  mth.  the  age  of 
the  subjects.  Thus,  in  yoimg  people,  the 
whole  lens — there  being  no  hardened  nu- 
cleus— ^becomes  opaque  throughout,  while  in 
old  people  the  cortex  and  nucleus  are  dif- 
ferentiated, as  in  ordinary  senile  cataract. 
Both  lenses  are  commonly  affected  together, 
or  very  nearly  together.  In  all  cases  of 
double  cataract  in  young  or  middle-aged 
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adults  the  presence  of  diabetes  should  be 
suspected. 

Black  Cataract  is  a  term  applied  to  a 
peculiar  and  rare  condition  of  the  lens  met 
with  in  the  second  half  of  life.  To  ordinary 
inspection  the  pupil  appears  black ;  focal 
illiunination  fails  to  reveal  any  decided 
opacity  ;  but  no  reflex  from  the  fundus  is 
obtainable  with  the  ophthalmoscope.  Under 
the  catoptric  test  the  image  of  the  candle 
which  should  be  produced  by  reflection 
from  the  posterior  sm-face  of  the  lens  is 
wanting,  the  lens  is  of  a  deep  brown  colour 
throughout,  and  though  it  presents  none  of 
the  ordinary  signs  of  opacity  is  practically 
impenetrable  by  light.  Such  lenses  are  in 
reahty  not  cataractous  at  all,  but  owe  their 
opacity  to  a  great  excess  of  the  brown 
coloration  which  is  present  to  some  extent 
in  all  healthy  lenses  in  later  life.  It  has 
been  asserted  that  the  coloration  is  due  to 
an  infiltration  of  the  lens-substance  with 
hsematin ;  but  lately  a  careful  spectroscopic 
examination  has  proved  that  it  is  not  de- 
rived directly  from  any  of  the  blood-pig- 
ments ;  the  colouring  matter  belongs  to  the 
same  class  of  pigments  as  melanin,  and 
presents  analogies  with  the  colouring  mat- 
ters of  hair  and  feathers ;  it  is,  in  short,  a 
cuticular  pigment,  a  fuxther  point  of  analogy 
between  the  lens  and  the  skin,  {Trans. 
OpJith.  Soc,  vol.  ii.  p.  10.) 

Traumatic  Cataract  varies  greatly  in 
its  course  and  symptoms  according  to  the 
natm-e  and  extent  of  the  injury  and  the  age 
of  the  patient.  Under  focal  illumination 
the  opacity  can  generally  be  traced  to  a 
wound  in  the  lens-capsule.  From  this  it 
spreads,  sometimes  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours,  sometimes  much  less  rapidly,  to  the 
whole  of  the  lens-substance,  which  swells 
considerably  as  it  becomes  opaque.  In 
the  soft  lens  of  childhood  the  spread  of  the 
opacity  and  the  swelling  are  much  more 
rapid  than  in  the  hard  lens  of  advanced 
life.  A  wound  of  some  size  in  the  anterior 
capsule  of  a  child's  lens  is  followed,  in  a  few 
hours,  by  the  escape  of  a  considerable  mass 
of  grey  lens-matter  into  the  anterior 
chamber,  and  not  oiily  the  extruded  portion 
but  the  whole  of  the  remainder,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  films  adhering  closely  to 
the  capsule,  may  in  the  com-se  of  a  few 
weeks  undergo  spontaneous  solution  and 
removal,  so  that  a  black  pupU  is  restored. 
A  smaller  wound  will  lead  more  slowly  to 
the  development  of  a  complete  cataract,  and 
the  process  of  absorption  may  come  to  a 
standstill,  so  that  surgical  interference  is 
required  before  disintegration  and  removal 
of  the  ojiaque  matter  occur.    Very  small 


wounds,  as  has  been  already  stated,  some- 
times close  at  once,  and  cause  nothing  more 
than  a  small  limited  opacity  in  their  imme- 
diate neighbourhood.    Small  fi-agments  of 
metal  or  other  foreign  substance  entering 
the  lens  may  lead  rapidly  to  total  cataract, 
or  may  for  a  considerable  time  remain  the 
centre  of  a  small  opacity  which  spreads  no 
further.    Or,  passing  completely  through 
the  lens  from  front  to  back,  they  may  lea^  e 
only  an  opaque  line  in  their  path.  When 
the  anterior  and  posterior  capsule  are  both 
wounded,  the  opacity  spreads  more  from 
the  anterior  than  from  the  posterior  wound, 
the  vitreous  humour  taking  less  effect  upon 
the  exposed  fibres  than  the  aqueous.  A 
fragment  of  iron,  or  other  metal  liable  to 
imdergo  chemical  changes,  may  in  course 
of  time  cause  discoloration  of  the  opaque 
lens-substance  in  which  it  is  embedded; 
such  discoloration  should  therefore  excite 
suspicion  of  a  foreign  body  being  present. 
Other  things  being  equal,  a  woimd  of  a 
senile  lens  is  a  more  serious  injury  than  a 
woimd  of  a  young  lens ;  for  in  advanced  life, 
the  lens,  being  of  large  size,  is  in  closer 
relations  with  the  surrounding  structm-es, 
and  is  therefore,  when  it  swells,  more  likely 
to  cause  difficulties  with  the  iris  and  ciliary 
processes  than  the  smaller  lens  of  a  child 
or  young  adult.    In  the  uncommon  cases 
of  traumatic  cataract  in  which  the  capsule 
is  not  ruptm-ed,  the    opacity  generally 
makes  its  appearance  first  at  the  anterior 
or  posterior  cortex,  and  advances  much 
less  rapidly  than  when  the   capsule  is 
opened. 

Lamellar  Cataract  is  less  easily  made 
out  by  ordinary  inspection  of  the  eye  than 
many  other  forms.  "With  an  undilated 
pupil  it  is  often  quite  in^^sible  until  focal 
illumination  or  the  ophthalmoscope  is  used, 
Looking  straight  into  the  eye  with  the 
ophthalmoscope,  the  observer  notes  that 
the  reflex  fr-om  the  fundus  is  imperfect,  but 
the  cause  of  the  dinmess  is  not  revealed  un- 
til he  looks  obhquely  behind  one  or  other 
border  of  the  pupil.  Then  the  periphery 
of  the  lens  is  seen  to  be  quite  clear  and  to 
stand  out  sharply  against  the  central  clouded 
area.  The  opacity  appears  to  become  more 
dense  towards  its  outer  margin,  where  it  is 
limited  by  a  well-defined  dark  outline ;  this 
however,  is  more  apparent  than  real,  and 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  at  the  margin  the 
opaque  lamina  presents  itself  edgeways, 
while  in  the  central  area  it  lies  perpendicular 
to  the  lino  of  view.  The  apparent  increase 
of  density  towards  the  margm  of  the  opacity 
distinguishes  the  lamellar  fi-om  the  solid 
nuclear  form  of  cataract.    In  the  latter  the 
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density  is  of  course  greatest  in  the  axis  of 
the  lens,  where  the  largest  amount  of  opaque 
substance  hes.  Under  focal  illumination, 
with  dilated  pupU,  a  lamellar  cataract  pre- 
sents the  appearance  of  a  bright  semi- 
ti-ansparent  filmy  vesicle  or  shell,  _  lyiog 
without  visible  attachments  in  the  midst  of 
a  transparent  medimn.  The  amotmt  of 
opaqxie  matter  varies  from  an  almost  in- 
visible film  in  some  cases  to  an  almost 
soUd-lookiag  mass  in  others.  The  initial 
distm-bance  of  the  fibres  is  very  probably  in 
most  cases  an  intra-uterine  event,  but  a 
decided  and  sometimes  sudden  increase  of 
the  opacity  is  not  infrequent  during  infancy 
or  eai-ly  childhood.  Beyond  this  time  of 
life  an  extension  of  the  opacity  is  the  ex- 
ception, rather  than  the  rule.  From  the 
margin  of  the  opaque  area  radiating  stripes 
or  lines  may  sometimes  be  seen,  extending 
outwards  into  the  clear  portion,  and  an 
increase  of  these  at  any  time  would  indicate 
the  probabihty  of  a  general  opacification  ; 
as  a  rule  they  are  stationary.  An  inner 
shell  of  opacity  may  sometimes  be  seen 
within  the  outer  one,  the  two  beiag  quite 
concenti'ic  and  separated  firom  each  other 
by  a  layer  of  transparent  substance ;  an 
instance  of  three  distinct  layers  of  opacity 
is  on  record.  In  nearly  all  cases  lamellar 
cataract  affects  both  eyes.  The  total  nuclear, 
membranous,  and  other  congenital  varieties 
of  cataract  do  not  requii-e  detailed  descrip- 
tion; the  appearances  which  they  present 
may  be  best  intei-preted  by  considering  the 
maimer  in  which  the  foetal  lens  is  built  up, 
and  the  effects  which  would  result  from 
distrabance  of  its  gi-owth  at  various  periods. 

Secondary  Gata/ract  may  usually  be 
recognised  as  such  without  difficulty.  In 
many  cases  signs  of  a  bygone  iritis  or  irido- 
cycKtis  are  present,  and  if  the  opacity  is 
not  sufficient  to  completely  hide  the  fundus, 
deeper-seated  disease  of  the  uveal  tract 
may  be  discoverable.  The  loss  of  vision  is 
generally  greater  than  can  be  accounted  for 
by  the  lental  opacity  only,  and  in  very 
many  cases  amounts  to  total  blindness  ;  the 
character  of  the  opacity  itself  is  sometimes 
a  sufficient  evidence  of  its  being  the  result 
of  other  mischief  in  the  eye.  Thus  a  stellate 
opacity  seated  in  the  posterior  cortex  of  the 
lens  is  an  ahnost  certain  sign  of  choroidal 
disease  of  one  kind  or  another.  It  is  fre- 
quently met  with  in  the  later  stages  of 
retinitis  pigmentosa.  It  is  to  be  distin- 
guished from  a  rarer  form  of  posterior  polar 
cataract  which  is  congenital,  and  which  pro- 
bably depends  upon  an  abnormality  in  the 
foetal  hyaloid  artery.  This  latter  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  solid  glistening  plaque, 


and  has  not  the  diffuse  and  radiate  character 
of  the  choroidal  cataract.  The  radiate 
opacity  is  internal  to  the  capsule  and  follows 
the  anatomical  arrangement  of  the  fibres  ; 
the  plaque  is  probably  external,  and  owes  its 
gUstening  look  to  its  being  lined,  as  it  were, 
by  the  capsule.  Anterior  polar  cataract — 
a  small  central  opacity  immediately  beneath 
and  involving  the  anterior  capsule — ^is,  as 
already  stated,  an  evidence  of  bygone  cor- 
neal suppuration.  A  dense  irregular  patch 
may  sometimes  he  seen  occupying  the  centre 
of  the  anterior  capsule  in  what  looks  like  an 
ordinary  senile  cataract ;  it  tells  of  morbid 
secretions  in  the  anterior  chamber.  Again, 
the  more  pronounced  degenerative  changes 
to  which  secondary  cataracts  are  liable  often 
give  them  a  brilliant  white  or  yellow  ap- 
pearance which  declares  at  once  that  the 
lental  disease  is  not  the  primary  one. 

Maturity. — Erom  the  surgical  point  of 
view,  this  is  one  of  the  most  important 
questions  involved  in  the  examination  of 
a  cataract.  A  cataract  is  said  to  be  ma- 
ture when  the  adhesion  of  the  cortex  to 
the  capsule  is  so  far  destroyed  that  the 
whole  of  the  lens-substance  can  escape 
readily  when  the  capsule  is  opened — in  other 
words,  when  the  cataract  will  leave  its 
envelope  as  a  ripe  nut  leaves  its  shell.  To 
this  end  the  whole  cortex,  and  especially 
the  layers  in  contact  with  the  capsule,  must 
be  involved  in  the  degeneration.  Generally 
speaking,  a  cataract  is  not  mature  until  the 
opacity  has  come  close  up  to  the  capsule. 
In  order  to  estimate  maturity,  the  observer 
niuminates  the  eye  by  the  focal  method, 
causing  the  pencil  of  Hght  to  fall  upon  it 
obliquely  from  one  side.  If  there  be  a  layer, 
of  transparent  matter  between  the  opaque 
fibres  and  the  capsule,  the  edge  of  the  pupil 
nearest  to  the  light  will  cast  a  shadow  of 
crescent  form  into  the  substance  of  the 
lens,  while  if  the  opacity  be  immediately 
beneath  the  capsule,  no  such  shadow  will 
be  cast  upon  it.  In  the  second  place  he 
throws  light  upon  the  lens  with  the  ophthal- 
moscope, when,  if  it  be  matm-e,  no  red  glare 
from  the  fundus  will  be  obtainable.  The 
rule  then  is  that  a  mature  cataract  receives 
no  shadow  into  its  substance  on  focal  illu- 
mination, and  permits  no  illumination  of 
the  fundus.  But  the  rule  is  not  absolute. 
There  are  cataracts  which  fulfil  both  these 
requirements,  and  yet  are  immature,  and 
there  are  mature  cataracts  which  fulfil 
neither.  Thus,  in  some  instances,  the  soft 
opaque  cortical  substance  is  entirely  want- 
ing, or  very  nearly  so,  the  whole  lens  con- 
sisting apparently  of  a  large  brownish-yeUow 
nucleus,  which,  although  sufficiently  clouded 
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to  destroy  useful  vision,  will  still  allow 
some  iUumination  of  the  fundus,  and  re- 
ceive a  shadow  on  focal  examination.  Such 
cataracts  grow  darker  in  colour  with  age, 
but  do  not  become  truly  opaque.  They 
will  often  separate  readily  from  the  capsule, 
and  are  therefore,  ui  a  sm'gical  sense, mature. 
Again  there  is  a  form  in  which  the  opacity 
appears  first  in  the  nucleus,  and  invades 
the  cortex  very  slowly;  ultimately  a  thin 
subcapsular  layer  becomes  opaque,  and  then 
the  cataract  is  ripe  for  removal,  even 
though  the  iris  may  still  cast  a  shadow  into 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  despite  the  ordinary 
signs  of  matm-ity,  a  cataract  is  not  fully 
ripe  if,  under  focal  examination,  its  surface 
shows  well-marked  glittering  sectors.  These 
indicate  that  some  thin  flakes  still  remain 
transjjarent,  and,  so  long  as  this  is  so,  a 
complete  separation  of  the  cataract  from 
the  capsule  cannot  be  relied  on.  The  glit- 
tering appearance  is  usually  not  of  long 
duration ;  the  sectors  soon  break  down  and 
then  the  cataract  is  mature.  (Forster.) 

A  thorough  examination  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  lens  can  only  be  made  after  the 
pupU  has  been  dilated  with  atropine,  or 
homatro]Duie,  the  latter  being  sometimes 
preferable  because  of  its  more  transient 
action  ;  but,  in  using  either  of  these  drugs 
hi  elderly  people,  it  is  well  to  remember 
that,  where  any  tendency  to  glaucoma 
exists,  dilatation  of  the  pupil  is  apt  to  in- 
tensify it.  The  tension  of  the  eye  should 
therefore  be  carefully  ascertained  before- 
hand. Pbiestley  Smith. 

CATARACT,  Treatment  of:— Thera- 
peutic Treatment  is  powerless  to  remove  an 
opacity  of  the  lens,  and  very  rarely  has  any 
decided  effect  in  delaying  its  progress.  Still, 
the  possibility  of  doing  some  good  by  general 
treatment  should  not  be  entirely  lost  sight 
of.  Shght  opacities  the  lens  have  been 
known  to  clear  up,  and  in  very  many  cases 
they  remain  stationary  for  long  periods  of 
time;  it  is,  therefore,  always_ right  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  progressive  forms  of 
cataract  to  inquire  as  to  the  habits  of  Hfe 
and  the  constitutional  condition  of  the  pa- 
tient, and  to  correct  any  faults,  as  far  as 
may  be  possible,  in  the  hope  of  lessen- 
ing the  tendency  to  further  degenerative 
changes.  Among  other  alleged  remedies 
electricity  has  been  put  forward  as  a  cm'e 
for  cataract,  but  no  satisfactory  evidence 
of  its  utility  has  been  given.  It  is  very 
probable  that  some  of  the  reported  cm-es 
by  this  and  other  therapeutic  measiu-es  have 
been  due  to  the  clearing  up  of  cloudy  con- 
ditions of  the  vitreous. 


Palliative  Treatmient,  which  aims  not 
at  removing  the  opacity,  but  at  diminishing 
its  detrimental  efi'ect  upon  the  sight,  is  very 
useful  in  certain  foims  and  stages  of  cataract. 
Thus,  tinted  glasses  to  moderate  the  Ught, 
atropine  to  enlarge  the  pupil,  iridectomy  to 
imcover  a  transparent  portion  of  the  lens 
when  the  opacity  is  chiefly  central,  some- 
times give  much  help.  Their  special  appU- 
cation  wiU  be  discussed  in  connection  with 
the  various  forms  of  cataract.  Apart  from 
these  paUiative  measm-es,  the  only  treat- 
ment which  is  available  is  an  operation  for 
the  removal  of  the  opaque  lens. 

Ojperative  Treatment. — Broadly  speak- 
ing the  operations  now  employed  for  the 
removal  of  cataract  are  of  three  kinds: 

1.  Those  which  by  admitting  the  aqueous 
humom:  freely  into  the  substance  of  the 
lens  promote  its  solution  in,  and  spon- 
taneous removal  by,  the  fluids  of  the  eye. 

2.  Those  by  which  it  is  removed  piecemeal 
through  a  smaU  opening  in  the  wall  of  the 
eye.  3.  Those  by  which  it  is  removed 
more  or  less  unbroken  and  entke  through 
an  opening  of  larger  size.  A  fourth  method, 
distinct  in  principle  from  the  foregoing,  was 
formerly  much  employed,  but  has  now 
fallen  into  almost  complete  disuse — the 
operation  known  as  couching  or  recUnation, 
by  which  the  opaque  lens  was  dislocated 
backwards  into  the  vitreous  humom*,  so  as 
to  leave  the  area  of  the  pupil  free.  The 
choice  between  these  several  methods  in 
any  given  case  is  determined  by  the  con- 
sistency of  the  cataract.  From  the  opera- 
tive point  of  view  cataracts  may  be  classed 
as  haxd  or  soft.  A  soft  cataract  is  one 
which  is  either  pulpy  throughout,  or  will 
become  so  after  the  aqueous  has  been  freely 
admitted  into  its  substance,  and  which, 
therefore,  can  be  removed  through  a  small 
opening.  A  hard  cataract  is  one  which, 
having  a  firm  nucleus,  cannot  be  rendered 
pulpy  throughout,  and  which  therefore  de- 
mands a  much  larger  opening  for  its  re- 
moval from  the  eye.  "Whether  a  cataract 
is  hard  or  soft  depends,  not  upon  the  nature 
of  the  morbid  process,  but  upon  the  natm-al 
consistency  of  the  healthy  lens  at  the  cor- 
responding time  of  hfe.  With  few  excep- 
tions, in  early  life  all  cataracts  ai'e  soft,  in 
advanced  Ufe  all  are  hard;  there  is  no  sharp 
line  separating  the  one  class  from  the  other, 
the  transition  is  gradual,  like  the  process  of 
sclerosis  by  which  the  hardened  nucleus  is 
formed.  For  practical  pm-poscs,  the  age  of 
thii'ty  or  thereabouts  may  be  taken  as  the 
point  that  separates  the  cataract  which  is 
soft  thi-oughout,  fi-om  the  one  in  which  a 
firm  nucleus  must  be  expected.   It  is  not 
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often  that  a  doubt  on  the  matter  arises,  for, 
except  as  the  result  of  injui-y,  catai-act  at 
this  time  of  Hfe  is  rai'e. 

Before  takmg  each  of  the  chief  varieties 
of  cataract  m  tiu-n,  and  pomtmg  out  how 
it  shoiUd  be  dealt  with,  it  will  be  well  to 
deal  generally  with  the  question  of  tho 
^tse  of  anwsthetics  in  cataract  oj^erations. 
UntH  lately  it  has  been  the  custom  of  many 
operators  to  use  ether,  chloroform,  or  some 
other  general  anesthetic,  in  most  operations 
for  catai-act;  others  have  employed  them 
only  for  children  and  for  nervous  adults, 
in  whom  the  necessary  self-control  could 
not  be  expected.  In  addition  to  the  avoid- 
ance of  pain,  anaesthesia  confers  the  advan- 
tage of  passivity  of  the  eye  and  eyelids  ;  but 
it  carries  with  it  the  drawbacks  of  nausea 
and  constitutional  upset  for  a  time  after 
the  operation,  and  the  chance  of  vomiting, 
which,  in  certain  cases,  may  greatly  imperil 
the  eye.  In  operations  which  do  not  in- 
clude a  large  woimd,  the  risk  from  the 
latter  cause  is  shght  and  need  hardly  be 
considered,  and  the  question  of  an  anaes- 
thetic must  depend  on  the  amount  of  pain 
Kkely  to  be  given  and  the  steadiness  of  the 
patient.  In  needle  operations,  which  in- 
volve only  the  cornea  and  lens,  the  pain  is 
shght ;  in  ii'idectomy  it  is  more  severe.  In 
iridectomy  for  artificial  pupU,  in  which  a 
wound  of  the  lens  would  be  a  serious  dis- 
aster, the  need  for  passivity  is  at  its  greatest. 
When  a  large  wound  is  to  be  made,  as  in 
extraction  of  senile  cataract,  vomiting  in- 
volves great  risk,  and  on  this  account,  as 
well  as  that  the  patient  may  be  able  to  assist 
the  operator  by  voluntarily  directing  his 
eyes  in  the  reqmred  direction,  some  surgeons 
dispense  with  anaesthetics  almost  entirely 
in  the  removal  of  senile  cataract.  The 
matter  has  remained  one  for  individual 
choice  and  experience.  The  writer,  having 
found  that  the  administration  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  grains  of  chloral-hydrate  by  the 
mouth  about  twenty  minutes  before  ether- 
inhalation  much  diminishes  the  habiUty  to 
sickness,  has  used  this  mode  of  anaesthesia 
largely  with  good  results. 

Koller's  discovery  ui  September,  1884, 
of  the  power  of  cocaine  to  induce  local  anaes- 
thesia in  the  eye,  has,  ia  the  course  of  a  few 
months,  changed  the  practice  with  regard 
to  ansesthetics  in  ophthalmic  operations,  aU 
over  the  world.  A  few  instillations  of  a  four 
per  cent,  solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  co- 
caine, render  the  whole  of  the  conjunctiva 
and  cornea  sufiiciently  anaesthetic  for  opera- 
tions which  involve  these  structures  only ; 
the  iris  may  be  rendered  subnormally 
sensitive  by  a  further  instillation  after  the 


anterior  chamber  has  been  opened;  and, 
with  care  and  a  warning  to  the  patient  not 
to  flmch  at  the  moment  when  the  his  is 
seized,  operations  involving  this  membrane 
also  may  usually  be  satisfactorily  carried 
out.  Hence,  nearly  all  the  operative  mea- 
sures which  are  reqtured  in  treating 
cataract  may  now  be  undertaken  with  the 
help  of  local  anaesthesia  only.  In  cases  in 
which  severe  congestion  and  inflammation 
of  the  eye  are  present — as,  for  example,  in 
some  cases  of  traumatic  cataract — the  effect 
of  cocaine  in  lessening  sensibihty  is  very 
slight. 

Lamellar  and  Nuclear  Cataract  in 
Young  People. — In  these  forms  the  opacity 
is  usually  non-progressive,  and  the  marginal 
zone  of  the  lens  remains  permanently  clear. 
In  a  few  cases  of  the  lamellar  variety,  vision 
is  sufficiently  good  for  all  ordinary  pm-poses, 
and  it  is  best  not  to  interfere  in  any  way  ; 
usually  we  have  to  decide  between  the  for- 
mation of  an  artificial  pupil  by  iridectomy, 
and  the  removal  of  the  lens  by  a  needle 
operation.  If,  after  wide  dilatation  of  the 
pupil  by  atropine,  and  the  correction  of 
any  refractive  error,  vision  stiU.  remains 
very  insufficient  in  both  eyes,  and  if  the  eye 
appears  to  be  sound  as  regards  the  condi- 
tion of  the  retina  and  in  other  ways,  the 
removal  of  the  lens  is  indicated ;  but  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  vision  is  found  under  these 
cfrcumstances  to  be  fafrly  good,  it  is  better 
simply  to  uncover  the  margin  of  the  lens 
at  one  part  of  the  circle  by  an  fridectomy. 
(For  a  description  of  the  operation,  see 
Iridectomy.)  The  latter  proceediug  has 
several  advantages.  It  is  a  safe  operation, 
and  is  very  quickly  recovered  fi'om ;  it 
permits  of  useful  vision  without  the  use 
of  spectacles ;  it  spares  the  accommoda- 
tive function  of  the  eye ;  it  does  not  pre- 
clude, but  rather  facihtates,  the  subsequent 
removal  of  the  lens,  if  this  should  prove 
necessary.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must 
be  allowed  that  in  a  light-coloured  iris 
an  artificial  pupil  is  disfiguring,  but  the 
wearing  of  cataract-glasses  is  hardly  less 
so.  Some  surgeons  remove  the  lens  fi'om 
one  eye,  and  at  the  same  time  fridectomise 
the  other.  This  practice  is  decidedly  ob- 
jectionable, for  although  the  aphakial  eye 
may  be  aided  with  a  glass,  the  two  eyes 
will  not  work  well  together;  the  patient 
probably  soon  lays  aside  the  glass,  and 
learns  to  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the 
eye  which  has  the  artificial  pupil,  thus  prov- 
ing that  an  iridectomy  in  both  would  have 
served  his  pm-pose  better.  The  position  of 
the  artificial  pupil  mast  correspond  with  a 
clear  part  of  the  leus  margin,  and  must  be 
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determined  by  carefiil  examination  before- 
hand with  the  ophthahnoscope.  If  possible 
it  should  be  downwards  and  inwai'ds. 

In  cases  of  lamellar  cataract  both  eyes 
usually  require  operation.  There  is  no  ob- 
jection to  operating  for  artificial  pupil  on 
both  at  one  time.  The  only  accident  which 
can  easily  happen,  in  making  an  artificial 
pupil  in  the  cases  now  under  considera- 
tion, is  woimding  the  lens.  Should  it 
occur,  the  case  must  be  dealt  with  as  one 
of  ordinary  traumatic  cataract  in  a  young 
subject. 

Two  other  methods  of  making  an  arti- 
ficial pupil  are  occasionally  employed — 
iridodesis  and  iridotomy.  Iridodesis,  or 
the  entanglement  of  the  iris  in  the  cornea, 
was  recommended  by  the  late  Mr.  Critchett, 
but  has  been  abandoned  because  it  may 
lead  to  sympathetic  ophthalmitis.  Irido- 
tomy, which  signifies  the  cutting,  merely — 
not  the  cutting  out — of  iris,  is  sometimes 
practised,  but  is  dangerous  for  zonular  cata- 
ract ;  though,  as  will  be  seen  later,  iridotomy 
is  a  most  valuable  operation  for  opening 
up  the  pupil  when  the  lens  is  absent.  See 
below  and  Iris. 

Those  cases  of  lamellar  and  nuclear 
cataract,  for  which  an  operation  for  artificial 
pupil  is  obviously  unsuited,  or  in  which  it 
proves  insufficient,  must  be  treated  by  the 
needle  operation  (discision),  followed,  if 
necessary,  by  linear  extraction,  with  or 
without  the  help  of  suction.  These  me- 
thods will  be  described  in  connection  with 
the  treatment  of  complete  soft  cataract — 
the  form  of  the  disease  in  which  they  are 
chiefly  employed. 

Complete  Soft  Cataract. — In  infancy 
and  childhood  an  opaque  lens  may  usually 
be  got  rid  of  by  one  or  more  simple  needle- 
operations.  By  this  proceeding  the  anterior 
capsule  is  lacerated,  and  the  fibre-layers 
are  more  or  less  broken  up  and  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  aqueous  hmnour.  Any 
portions  not  previously  opaque  become  so, 
and  the  whole  lens-substance  swells,  softens, 
and  gradually  dissolves  in  the  fluid  which 
macerates  it.  The  yoimger  the  patient,  the 
more  rapidly  does  the  process  of  disintegra- 
tion go  on,  and  the  less  danger  is  there  of 
inflammatory  complications  on  the  part  of 
the  iris.  Thus  is  a  reason  for  early  opera- 
tion in  cases  of  congenital  cataract.  A 
stronger  reason  still  Lies  in  the  fact,  that 
the  absence  of  visual  impressions,  in  very 
early  life,  appears  to  act  unfavom-ably  on 
the  development  of  the  braui-centres  which 
control  the  movements  of  the  eyes.  Chil- 
dren blind  from  birth,  or  blinded  soon  after 
birth,  as,  for  instance,  by  purulent  ophthal- 


mia, frequently  present  the  symptom  known 
as  nystagmus — a  continual  oscillation  of  the 
eyes  indicative  of  disordered  action  in  the 
cerebral  centres  for  ocular  movements.  A 
needle  operation,  if  it  is  required,  may  pro- 
perly be  imdertaken  in  the  third  month 
after  birth,  before  its  results  are  likely  to 
be  interfered  with  by  the  troubles  of  den- 
tition. An  earher  interference  than  this  is 
not  desirable,  for  at  bu-th  the  aqueous  hu- 
mom*  is  scanty,  and  the  anterior  chamber 
extremely  shallow. 

Needle    Operation     {Discision)  and 
Solution. — The  pupil  must  be  thoroughly 
under  the  influence  of  atropine.    The  in- 
struments required  are  the  specnlum,  the 
fixing  forceps,  and  a  cataract-needle.  Some 
operators  prefer,  in  the  absence  of  an  anaes- 
thetic, to  fix  the  lids  and  globe  with  the 
fingers  rather  than  with  instruments.  The 
extremity  of  the  needle  is  flattened  and 
has  two  cutting  edges;  in  the  shaft  it  is 
cylindrical  and  shghtly  tapered,  so  that  it 
completely  fills  the  punctiu'e  which  it  makes, 
and  prevents  escape  of  the  aqueous.  A 
stop  or  shoulder  on  the  shaft  serves  as  a 
guide  to  the  depth  to  which  it  enters  the 
eye,  and  gives  it  additional  strength.  The 
speculum  being  in  place  and  the  globe  fixed, 
the  point  of  the  needle  is  pushed  rather 
obhquely  through  the  cornea  in  its  outer 
and  lower  quadrant,  at  a  point  about  mid- 
way between  the  centre  and  the  margin,  and 
carried  to  the  centre  of  the  pupil ;  by  a  few 
gentle  to-and-fro  movements  it  is  then  made 
to  divide  the  centre  of  the  capsule  with 
crossed  cuts,  and  to  break  up  the  anterior 
layers  of  the  lens.    The  needle  is  then 
carefully  withdrawn,  its  flattened  point 
coming  out  in  the  same  plane  as  it  went  in. 
The  iris  must  not  be  touched  with  the 
needle ;  the  aperture  made  in  the  capsule 
must  be  smaller  than  the  pupil ;  the  lens 
must  not  be  forcibly  or  deeply  cut  into; 
the  movement  of  the  needle  must  not  be 
such  as  to  drag  upon  the  cornea,  but  must 
be  made  in  lever  fashion  around  the  corneal 
puncture  as  a  fixed  point.   After  the  opera- 
tion, the  pupil  is  kept  dilated  to  the  utmost 
by  applications  of  atropine  at  intervals  of 
not  more  than  three  hom's ;  a  fold  of  linen, 
dipped  in  cold  or  iced  water,  is  kept  lying 
across  the  lids  for  forty-eight  hom-s,  or 
longer  if  there  is  any  reaction,  and  later 
the  eyes  are  covered  with  a  shade.  Expo- 
sure to  strong  Light  is  to  be  strictly  avoided. 
In  very  yoimg  children  any  application  over 
the  eyelids  sometimes  causes  much  fretting, 
and  does  more  harm  than  good ;  the  eyes 
must  then  be  allowed  to  remain  vmcovered, 
and  the  room  darkened. 
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The  result  of  the  operation  is  that 
the  lens-matter  immediately  adjacent  to 
the  wound  in  the  capsule  becomes  opaque, 
if  it  was  not  so  already,  swells,  pro- 
trudes, more  or  less,  into  the  anterior 
chamber,  and  ultimately  shi-iaks  and  dis- 
appears, the  bvdk  of  the  lens  being  there- 
by reduced.  In  a  few  cases  a  single 
operation  leads  to  complete  solution  and 
removal  of  the  lens.  More  commonly  the 
needling  has  to  be  repeated  two,  or  three, 
or  more,  times,  at  intervals  of  several  weeks. 
In  the  later  operations,  the  needle  may  be 
used  rather  more  freely  than  at  first,  for 
the  lens  is  smaller,  and  a  sudden  and  dan- 
gerous swelling  of  its  substance  is  less 
likely  to  occm-.  Dm-ing  the  whole  period 
of  the  treatment,  the  eye  is  to  be  kept 
thoroughly  under  atropine  and  no  fresh 
needhng  must  be  imdertaken  so  long  as 
the  sHghtest  sign  of  irritation  remains  over 
from  the  last.  In  the  final  stage  there 
sometimes  remains  an  opaque  membrane 
upon  which  the  process  of  solution  takes 
no  further  effect.  If  this  cannot  be  readily 
divided  by  the  single  needle,  it  is  safer  to 
employ  two  than  to  drag  upon  the  cihary 
processes  in  the  effort  to  tear  it  throtigh. 
One  needle  is  passed  through  the  inner 
half  of  the  cornea  and  through  the  centre  of 
the  membrane,  the  other  through  the  outer 
half  of  the  cornea  and  to  the  same  spot  in 
the  membrane ;  then,  by  approximating  the 
handles,  the  points  are  separated,  and 
an  aperture  is  torn  in  the  membrane  with- 
out any  dragging  on  its  ciliary  attach- 
ments (Bowman).  Instead  of  repeating  the 
needling  when  the  process  of  solution  ap- 
pears to  be  at  a  standstill,  it  sometimes 
answers  well  merely  to  evacuate  the  anterior 
chamber  by  a  small  opening  in  the  cornea ; 
the  fluid  thus  drawn  off  is  highly  charged 
with  the  debris  of  the  lens ;  it  is  replaced 
by  a  fresh  aqueous  secretion,  and  solution 
begins  again. 

The  needle  operation,  when  properly 
performed  and  followed  by  careful  after- 
treatment,  is  a  safe  procedure.  The  com- 
pHcations  which  we  have  to  fear  are  iritis 
and  even  irido-cychtis  from  irritation  of 
the  vascular  structures  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  lens,  and  mcrease  of  tension — 
secondary  glaucoma — caused  by  the  pressure 
of  the  swollen  lens  against  these  parts  and 
consequent  compression  of  the  filtration 
channels  at  the  angle  of  the  anterior  cham- 
ber. Slight  congestion  in  the  ciliary  region 
without  pain  is  not  serious ;  but  if  the  con- 
gestion be  considerable,  and  the  colour  of 
the  iris  altered,  a  severe  iritis  is  imminent 
and  must  be  promptly  met  by  the  appUca- 


tion  of  two  or  three  leeches  to  the  temple 
or  lower  eyeUd,  very  free  instillation  of 
atropine,  persistent  use  of  iced  compresses, 
and,  if  the  bowels  be  inactive,  a  purge.  If 
the  inflammatory  symptoms  persist,  or  if 
the  eye  become  hard,  either  with  or  without 
pain  and  congestion,  reUef  must  be  given 
immediately  by  removal  of  the  swollen  lens- 
matter  by  linear  extraction  or  the  suction 
method  described  below.  The  tendency  to 
glaucomatous  complication  increases  as  the 
size  of  the  lens  increases ;  it  has,  therefore, 
a  direct  relation  to  the  age  of  the  patient. 
The  needle  operation  alone  is  suited  chiefly 
to  the  complete  cataracts  of  children.  In 
young  adults,  in  whom  the  process  of  solu- 
tion goes  on  more  slowly,  and  to  whom 
time  is  of  more  value,  it  is  usually  supple- 
mented by  linear  extraction  or  suction.  It 
is  not  well  suited,  even  in  children,  to  fluid 
cataracts,  nor  to  those  which  have  tough  and 
thickened  capsules. 

Linea/r  Extraction. — This  operation  af- 
fects the  removal  of  the  softened  lens  piece- 
meal through  a  small  straight  incision  in 
the  cornea.  It  is  appHcable  to  soft  cataracts, 
for  which  the  needle  operation  proves  in- 
sufficient ;  to  fluid  and  other  completely 
softened  cataracts,  without  previous  need- 
ling ;  to  traumatic  cataracts  below  the  age 
of  twenty-five,  when  the  swollen  lens-matter 
sets  up  inflammation  or  excess  of  tension ; 
to  lamellar,  nuclear,  and  other  partial  forms 
of  cataract,  after  they  have  been  made  com- 
plete by  previous  needling.  The  instru- 
ments requii'ed  are  the  speculum  and  fixing- 
forceps,  a  keratome,  a  cystotome,  and  a 
curette.  Under  the  same  conditions  as  be- 
fore with  regard  to  dilatation  of  the  pupil, 
separation  of  the  Uds,  and  fixation  of  the 
globe,  the  keratome  is  passed  through  the 
cornea  at  a  point  2  or  3  mm.  within  its 
outer  margin,  and  carried  onwards  parallel 
with  the  iris  imtil  an  incision  from  4  to  6 
mm.  in  length  is  effected.  It  is  then  slowly 
withdrawn.  If  the  lens-capsule  be  not 
already  opened  the  cystotome  is  introduced, 
care  being  taken  not  to  entangle  its  point 
in  the  iris,  and  the  capsule  is  lacerated  as 
freely  as  the  size  of  the  pupil  vdU  allow ; 
it  is  then  withdrawn  with  the  same  pre- 
cautions as  before.  Instead  of  using  the 
cystotome  some  surgeons  open  the  capsule 
with  the  point  of  the  keratome  at  the  mo- 
ment of  completing  the  incision.  If  the 
iris  prolapse  through  the  wound,  the  ex- 
truded portion  is  taken  up  with  iris-forceps 
and  cut  off  as  in  an  ordinary  iridectomy. 
The  curette  is  then  gently  pressed  upon 
the  outer  lip  of  the  wound,  so  as  to  make 
it  gape  a  little,  and  at  the  same  time  slight 
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pressure  is  made  upon  the  globe  with  the 
fixing  forceps.  A  considerable  portion,  if  not 
the  whole,  of  the  lens-substance  is  by  this 
means  evacuated,  and  the  pupil  at  once  as- 
sumes a  more  or  less  black  appearance.  In 
order  to  effect  the  removal  of  any  frag- 
ments which  may  remain,  the  speculima  is 
now  removed,  the  eyehds  closed,  and  a  few 
light  rotatory  stroking  movements  made 
over  the  cornea  by  means  of  a  finger  on  the 
upper  eyehd.  Time  is  given  fox  the  an- 
terior chamber  to  refill  with  aqueous.  On 
re-opening  the  wound  by  pressm-e  with  the 
cui'ette,  a  further  clearance  of  the  pupil  wiU 
then  take  place.  Pams  and  time  must  be 
devoted  to  removing  in  this  way  aU  par- 
ticles of  lens-matter  which  can  be  got  away, 
but  it  is  not  advisable  to  put  instruments 
of  any  kind  into  the  anterior  chamber  for 
this  piu'pose.  It  is  better  to  leave  some 
lens-matter  in  the  eye  than  to  irritate 
it  by  violence.  Fragments  which  remain 
behind  are  usually  absorbed.  The  after- 
treatment  is  the  same  as  in  the  needle 
operation. 

Suction. — This  operation  differs  from 
the  foregoing  in  the  manner  of  obtauiing 
the  escape  of  the  lens-matter.  The  incision 
need  not  be  quite  so  large  as  in  the  former 
case.  The  instrument  through  which  the 
soft  lens-matter  is  drawn  out  of  the  eye 
is  a  smooth  round-ended  metal  canula, 
moimted  either  on  a  small  syi-iuge  worked 
on  the  principle  of  an  aspfrator  by  the 
hand  of  the  o]Derator  (Bowman),  or  on  an 
india-rubber  tube  with  a  mouthpiece,  which 
is  held  and  aspirated  with  the  lips  (Teale). 
The  canula  is  passed  into  the  chamber 
with  its  aperture  towards  the  cornea,  and 
gently  dipped  into  the  semifluid  lens-matter. 
By  very  gentle  suction  this  is  gradually 
drawn  up  into  the  tube,  as  much  being  re- 
moved as  possible.  The  nozzle  of  the  in- 
strrunent  must  be  brought  as  little  as  pos-  i 
sible  into  contact  with  the  iris,  and  must 
not  be  passed  behind  it  in  search  of  fi-ag- 
ments.  The  operation  gives,  in  many  cases, 
excellent  results ;  it  is  followed,  however, 
every  now  and  then  by  suppuration  a,nd 
loss  of  the  eye.  Delicacy  of  manipulation 
and  absolute  purity  of  the  suction  instru- 
ment are  essential  to  the  avoidance  of  these 
disasters. 

Haiid  Cataract. — In  the  earlier  stages 
of  senile  cataract  palliative  measures  some- 
times give  much  help.  For  outdoor  use 
'  globular '  spectacles,  combining  the  power 
which  gives  the  best  distant  vision  with  a 
blue  or  neutral  tint,  to  lessen  the  uncomfort- 
able glare  caused  by  bright  light,  should  be 
ordered.  If  the  opacity  in  the  pupillary  area 


is  considerable,  while  the  lens-margin  is 
comparatively  clear,  a  moderate  dilatation 
of  the  pupU  by  atropine,  such  as  may  be 
attained  by  the  use  of  a  single  drop  of  a  very 
weak  solution  once  a  day,  or  on  alternate 
days,  is  likely  to  give  help.    A  tenth  of  a 
grain  of  the  sulphate  of  atropia  to  an  oimce 
of  distilled  water  is  quite  strong  enough 
for  such  a  purpose.    The  possibility  of 
inducing  glaucoma  by  wide  and  prolonged 
dilatation  of  the  pupil  must  not  be  for- 
gotten.   Dm'ing  the  earher  stages  of  the 
disease  the  opportunity  should  be  taken  of 
examining  and  carefully  noting  the  ophthal- 
moscopic appearance  of  the  fundus ;  for 
there  may  be  changes  of  importance  here, 
such  as  patchy  atrophy  of  the  choroid, 
which  at  a  later  stage  would  be  undis- 
coverable,  but  which  woiild  affect  the  result 
of  an  operation.    When  the  opacity  be- 
comes general,  the  maturity,  or  ripeness,  of 
the  cataract  is  to  be  carefully  estimated 
according  to  the  tests  aheady  given.  Com- 
plete maturity  gives  the  best  prospect  of  a 
successful  operation,  and  should  usually  be 
waited  for.  "When  the  cataract  in  the  one 
eye  is  well  in  advance  of  that  in  the  other, 
this  commonly  involves  no  great  hardship, 
for  the  one  eye  is  ready  before  the  other  has 
lost  all  useful  sight ;  but  when  the  opacity 
is  equal  in  the  two  eyes,  waiting  for  matu- 
rity may  mean  a  long  and  trying  time  of 
partial  blindness,  during  which  the  patient's 
means  of  hvehhood  may  be  cut  off,  and  the 
health  and  spirits  much  depressed.  In  such 
cases  the  ripening  may  sometimes  be  has- 
tened artificially  in  a  way  which  wiU  be  de- 
scribed further  on,  and  an  operation  may 
sometimes  be  ventured  on  before  complete 
maturity  is  attained.    If  one  eye  only  is 
affected  and  the  patient  is  advanced  in 
years,  an  operation  should  not,  in  the 
writer's  opinion,  be  recommended  ;  if  per- 
fectly successful  it  will  rarely  enable  the 
two  eyes  to  work  well  together,  the  one  re- 
quiring a  cataract-glass,  the  other  none,  and 
it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  failm*e  of  the 
operation  followed  by  sympathetic  miscliief 
in  the  good  eye,  though  not  a  liliely  result, 
is  still  a  possibility. 

Before  the  removal  of  a  cataract  is 
undertaken,  the  soimdness  of  the  eye  in 
other  respects  must  be  carefully  tested. 
Cataract,  however  dense,  never  aboUshes 
perception  of  light.  If  the  retina  be 
healthy,  the  patient,  when  placed  with 
his  face  to  the  window,  will  perceive  the 
shadow  of  a  hand  passed  before  his  eyes; 
and  in  a  dark  room  he  will  usually  be 
able  to  indicate  the  position  of  a  hghted 
candle,  or  of  an  ophthalmoscope  throwing 
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light  upon  the  eye  at  a  distance  of  two  or 
three  feet.  If  all  perception  of  light  is 
■wanting,  an  operation  will  be  useless.  A 
ready  response  of  the  pupil  to  light  and  to 
atropine  is  favourable;  a  small  and  rigid 
pupil,  unless  it  be  adlierent,  indicates  de- 
generation of  nerves  or  of  vessels,  and  a 
somewhat  gi-eater  Habihty  to  bleeding  and 
to  inflammation  of  the  iris.  In  siich  cases 
it  is  best  to  prepare  for  the  extraction  of  the 
lens  by  performing  an  iridectomy  some 
weeks  previously.  It  is  never  advisable  to 
extract  a  catai-act  from  both  eyes  at  the 
same  time,  for,  should  both  do  badly,  the 
disaster  is  absolute  and  final,  whereas  a 
failm-e  in  the  case  of  a  single  eye  not  only 
leaves  a  second  chance  still  open,  but  will 
not  improbably  suggest  some  modified  pro- 
ceeding, which  win  give  a  better  prospect 
of  success  for  the  second  eye. 

In  an  cases  of  cataract  the  cornea 
should  be  carefully  examined  under  focal 
illumination.  A  nebula,  so  sHght  as  easily 
to  escape  notice  while  the  opaque  lens  is 
behind  it,  may  materially  affect  the  acuity 
of  vision  after  the  oj)eration.  It  need  be 
no  bar  to  operating,  but  the  patient  should 
be  informed  beforehand  of  its  presence  and 
of  its  probable  effect  on  his  sight  after  the 
cataract  is  removed.  The  state  of  the  eye- 
lids and  tear -passages  must  also  be  noted ; 
a  chronic  discharge  from  either,  especially 
if  purulent,  exposes  the  eye  to  a  risk  of 
destructive  inflammation  after  operation, 
and  must  be  remedied  beforehand  as  far  as 
possible.  When  any  complication  of  this 
kind  persists,  in  spite  of  treatment,  disin- 
fectants of  one  kind  or  other  must  be  assi- 
I  duously  used  to  the  conjimctiva,  both  before 
:  and  after  the  operation.     Of  the  various 

■  disinfectants  which  have  been  recommended 
:  for  use  in  ophthalmic  sm-gery,  boracic  acid, 

•  either  in  powder  or  in  saturated  watery 
s  solution,  and  iodoform  as  a  very  fine  powder, 

are  among  the  best.  Some  authorities,  espe- 
i  cially  among  the  Germans,  advocate  a  rigid 
I  antiseptic  treatment  in  all  cases — e.g.  wash- 
i  ing  out  the  conjunctival  sac  with  carbolic 

•  solutions,  immersion  of  all  instriunents  in 
absolute  alcohol,  the  spray  during  the  opera- 

i  tion,  medicated  dressings  of  various  kinds 
I  after  it,  and  so  forth ;  but  the  evidence 
I  advanced  in  favour  of  these  measures  has 
t  not  been  sufficiently  strong  to  lead  to  their 

■  routine  adoption  in  this  country.  Finally, 
the  bodily  health  of  the  patient  must  be 
considered  before  an  operation  for  the  ex- 
traction of  cataract  is  reconomended.  Tem- 
perate habits,  good  digestion,  and  freedom 
from  serious  organic  disease  wiU  strongly 
favour  a  good  result,  but  it  is  not  necessary 


to  abstain  from  operating,  even  though 
there  be  pronounced  cardiac  or  pulmonary 
mischief,  provided  the  patient  have  the  pros- 
pect of  some  years  of  life.  Diabetes  appears 
to  add  little,  if  at  aU,  to  the  risks  of  a  bad 
result.  Chronic  albuminuria,  on  the  other 
hand,  increases  the  danger  very  materially. 
Advanced  age  is  of  itself  no  contra-indica- 
tion,  provided  there  is  no  extreme  feebleness. 
Many  perfectly  successful  extractions  have 
been  done  in  persons  more  than  eighty  years 
old. 

Operations   for    Hard   Cataract. — A 
hard  cataract  can  only  be  removed  through 
an  opening  of  considerable  size.    The  aim 
of  the  sm'geon  is  to  incise  the  tunics  in  a 
manner  which,  while  it  permits  the  lens 
to  escape  readily,  offers  the  best  conditions 
for  healing,  and  the  least  danger  of  de- 
structive inflammation.  Very  many  modes 
of  operating,  differing  more  or  less  as  re- 
gards the  size,  the  form,  and  the  position 
of  the  incision,  and  the  manner  of  dealing 
with  the  iris,  have  been  practised  and  de- 
'  scribed.  Two  distinct  types  are  represented 
by  the  operations  known  as  the  'flap  ex- 
traction' and  the  'peripheral  linear  ex- 
traction.' Each  of  these  goes  to  an  extreme 
\  in  avoiding  the  drawbacks  which  belong 
!  to  the  other,  and  experience  has  sho-ma 
,  that  the  best  operations  lie  somewhere 
j  between  the  two.    The  subject  will  be  best 
explained,  therefore,  by  describing  first 
these  two  typical,  but  extreme,  modes,  and 
then  the  modifications  which  are  in  more 
,  general  use. 

Flap  Extraction, — The  incision  is  made 
at  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  or  just  within 
it,  and  forms  a  semicircular  flap,  either  of 
the  upper  or  the  lower  half  of  the  cornea. 
The  speculum  and  fixing-forceps  may  be 
used,  or,  as  was  formerly  always  done,  the 
globe  and  one  of  the  Uds  may  be  fixed  by 
the  operator's  fingers,  the  other  lid  by  those 
of  his  assistant.  The  triangiUar  knife  is 
entered  at,  or  just  within,  the  outer  margin 
of  the  cornea,  and  carried  across  the  anterior 
chamber  in  a  plane  parallel  with  the  ii-is, 
until  it  emerges  at  a  point  diametrically 
opposite  to  the  point  of  entrance ;  it  is  then 
pushed  steadily  onwards  imtil,  by  reason  of 
the  increasing  width  of  the  blade,  it  cuts 
its  way  out  and  completes  the  semicircular 
flap.  The  cystotome  is  then  passed  into 
the  anterior  chamber,  and  the  capsule  is 
opened;  the  body  of  the  lens,  escapmg 
from  its  sac,  then  comes  forward  through 
the  pupU,  rotating  somewhat  upon  its 
transverse  axis  as  it  does  so,  the  edge 
nearest  to  the  wound  appeai'ing  first,  and 
escapes  from  the  eye.    If  the  escape  does 
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not  occur  spontaneously,  it  is  effected  by 
making  slight  pressure  on  the  globe. 

When  the  wound  heals  favourably,  and 
no  inflammation  follows,  the  result  of  ex- 
traction by  the  flap  method  is  more  perfect, 
as  regards  the  appearance  of  the  eye  and 
the  condition  of  the  pupU,  than  can  be  at- 
tained by  any  other  mode  of  extraction. 
But  there  are  many  dangers,  and  when  the 
flap  extraction  was  commonly  practised 
failures  were  more  numerous  than  they  are 
now.  The  shape  of  the  incision  is  un- 
favourable to  ready  coaptation  of  its  hps, 
and  allows  of  gaping  upon  the  occurrence 
of  the  sKghtest  pressure  from  within,  as 
during  coughing,  vomiting,  or  straining  of 
any  kind ;  the  extensive  separation  of  the 
corneal  tissue  from  its  source  of  nourish- 
ment exposes  it  to  great  risk  of  non-union 
and  destruction  by  suppuration;  prolapse, 
and  incarceration  of  the  iris  in  the  wound, 
occur  readily,  and  may  lead  to  irido- 
cyclitis; the  mechanical  bruising  of  the 
iris  during  the  exit  of  the  cataract  is  apt  to 
set  up  inflammation,  and  to  lead  to  closure 
of  the  pupil. 

Peripheral  Lmear  Extraction  (Von 
Graefe). — This  operation  embodies  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  the  dangers  attaching  to 
the  foregoing  are  to  be  avoided.  The  in- 
cision, instead  of  being  a  semicircle,  is,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  a  straight  line,  for  the 
more  the  curvilinear  form  is  got  rid  of,  the 
less  does  the  wound  tend  to  gape,  and  the 
more  likely  is  it  to  unite  smoothly.  In- 
stead of  being  placed  wholly  in  the  non- 
vascular cornea,  and  cutting  off  the  nutrient 
supply  from  one  half  of  this  membrane,  it 
lies  almost  entirely  in  the  sclera,  and  cor- 
responds to  not  more  than  one-third  of  the 
circimiference  of  the  cornea.  The  portion 
of  the  iris  adjacent  to  the  wound  is  ex- 
cised ;  this  not  only  obviates  the  bruising 
which  occurs  when  the  pupil  is  entire,  but 
enables  the  cataract  to  present  more  easily 
■n  the  wound,  removes  in  great  part  the 
tendency  to  prolapse,  and  lessens  the  like- 
lihood of  the  pupil  becoming  occluded 
should  iritis  foUow  the  operation.  As  will 
be  seen,  however,  it  is  not  free  from  special 
dangers  gf  its  own.  The  instruments  re- 
quired are  the  stop-speculum  and  fixing- 
forceps;  a  linear  knife,  2  mm.  broad, 
about  30  mm.  long,  and  as  thin  as  is  con- 
sistent with  strength;  curved  iris-forceps; 
iris-scissors;  a  cystotome,  the  best  form 
being  that  which  is  bent  at  an  angle  so  as 
to  clear  the  brow,  the  bend  being  different 
for  right  and  left  eye ;  and  a  curette  or 
spatula.  There  should  also  be  placed  ready 
to  the  hand  a  small  but  stiff  parr  of  scissors, 


with  which  to  enlarge  the  wound  in  case  of 
need ;  a  scoop  to  remove  the  lens  with, 
should  it  fail  to  present  in  the  ordinary 
way — the  kind  knovra  as  the  vectis  (B. 
Taylor),  which  is  merely  a  wire  loop,  being 
the  best,  because  it  occupies  the  least  space 
inside  the  eye;  and  a  small,  sharp  lens- 
hook,  sometimes  required  for  a  similar 
purpose. 

The  operator  stands  behind  the  pa- 
tient's head,  and  makes  the  incision  with 
his  right  hand  for  the  right  eye,  with  his 
left  hand  for  the  left.  The  hds  being 
secured  in  the  usual  way,  the  conjunctiva  is 
seized  below  the  lower  margin  of  the  cor- 
nea, and  the  globe  turned  gently  down- 
wards far  enough  to  expose  the  sclera 
above  the  cornea.  The  kmfe,  with  its  edge 
turned  upwards,  is  entered  in  the  sclera  at 
a  point  about  1"5  mm.  external  to  the  outer 
and  upper  margin  of  the  cornea,  and  2 
mm.  below  the  level  of  an  imaginary  line 
drawn  horizontally  through  the  highest 
point  of  the  corneal  margin.  It  is  directed 
in  the  first  place,  not  towards  the  intended 
counter-punctmre,  but  towards  the  centre 
of  the  pupfl.,  so  as  to  make  the  internal 
dimension  of  the  wound  as  large  as  pos- 
sible. As  soon  as  the  point  has  passed 
well  into  the  anterior  chamber,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  knife  is  changed,  and  it  is 
carried  across  the  upper  part  of  the  cham- 
ber and  out  through  the  sclera  in  such  a 
way  as  to  effect  a  counter-punctm-e  exactly 
corresponding  in  position  with  the  punctm-e. 
The  edge  of  the  blade  is  then  turned  slightly 
forwards,  and  gentle  sawing  movements  are 
made,  tiU  it  cuts  its  way  out  with  a  mini- 
mum amount  of  force,  and  without  any 
sudden  jerk,  exactly  at  the  junction  of  the 
cornea  and  sclera.  The  conjunctiva,  which 
still  remains  to  be  divided,  unless  the  apex 
of  the  incision  lie  just  within  the  visible 
margin  of  the  cornea,  is  severed  in  the 
form  of  a  small  flap  by  a  few  more  to-and- 
fr*o  movements  of  the  knife.  This  com- 
pletes the  first  act  of  the  operation.  The 
incision  thus  made,  if  measm'ed  externally 
in  a  straight  Une,  wiU  have  a  length  about 
equal  to  the  transverse  diameter  of  the 
cornea ;  its  extremities  will  lie  in  the 
sclera,  its  middle  portion  will  pass  almost 
entfrely  through  corneal  tissue ;  it  will 
have  a  minimum  amount  of  curvatm^e, 
hence  its  name  '  linear.'  The  second  act  is 
the  iridectomy.  If  necessary,  the  fixing- 
forceps  are  given  to  the  assistant,  who 
rotates  the  eye  gently  downwards,  while 
the  operator  passes  the  forceps  closed  into 
the  chamber,  if  the  iris  be  not  ah-eady 
prolapsed,  and  seizing  the  pupillary  bor« 
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i  der  of  the  iris  opposite  to  the  centre  of  the 
'  wovmd,  di-aws  it  gently  out,  and  cuts  it  off: 
:  Some  operators  remove  the  ms-segment  by 

■  separate  snips  at  the  two  extremities  of  the 

■  wound ;  others  by  a  single  smp,  with  the 
scissor-blades  lymg  parallel  with  the  m- 
cision.  Seeing  that  the  object  is  to  make 
a  perfectly  clean  but  not  a  very  extensive 
excision,  the  single  snip,  which  is  quick 
and  easy,  is  to  be  preferred  ;  but  the  blades 
should  he  across  and  not  along  the  wound. 

The  thh'd  act  is  the  laceration  of'  the 
capsule.  The  operator  resumes  the  fixing- 
forceps,  and  passes  the  cystotome  into  the 
chamber  on  the  flat,  taking  care  that  its 
blimt  side  is  in  advance  of  the  point,  lest 
the  latter  should  become  engaged  too  soon. 
An'ived  at  the  farther  margin  of  the  pupil, 
he  turns  the  point  towards  the  capsule, 
and,  without  sensible  pressure  upon  the 
latter,  cracially  divides  it  as  fireely  as 
possible.  It  is  important  not  to  make 
a  triangular  flap  of  capsule  with  its  base 
at  the  woimd,  as  such  a  flap  would 
readily  prolapse,  and,  becoming  incarce- 
rated at  the  cicatrix,  might  be  the  cause 
of  serious  mischief  later  on.  The  fourth 
act  is  the  dehvery  of  the  cataract,  or  of 
so  much  of  it  as  remains,  for  more  or 
less  of  the  softened  cortex  often  escapes 
immediately  after  the  capsule  is  opened. 
Gentle  pressm'e  is  made  immediately  be- 
low the  cornea  with  the  back  of  the 
curette,  or,  if  it  be  preferred,  with  a  tor- 
toiseshell  or  india-rubber  spoon,  which 
should  cause  the  wound  to  gape  a  Uttle, 
and  the  upper  edge  of  the  nucleus  to  pre- 
sent itself.  The  pressure  is  cautiously  in- 
creased, and  as  the  cataract  moves  upward, 
it  is  followed  up  by  the  curette  over  the 
surface  of  the  cornea.  The  moment  the 
largest  part  of  the  cataract  has  passed  the 
opening,  the  pressure  is  diminished,  and 
the  delivery  is  completed  vnth  the  utmost 
gentleness,  the  cataract  being  helped  out, 
il'  necessary,  with  a  touch  of  the  cm'ette. 
If  it  be  necessary  to  retain  a  hold  of  the 
conjunctiva  during  the  delivery  of  the 
cataract,  the  pressure  may  be  made  with 
the  fixing-forceps,  the  curette  being  used  at 
first  upon  the  upper  Up  of  the  wound  to 
make  it  gape,  and  then  upon  the  cornea  to 
stroke  the  cataract  out  of  the  eye.  Some 
operators  remove  the  speculum  before  de- 
hvering  the  lens,  and,  telling  the  patient  to 
look  towards  his  feet,  make  the  necessary 
pressure  by  a  finger  on  each  Ud. 

The  cataract  being  removed,  the  eye- 
Hds  are  closed  for  a  tow  moments  so  as 
to  rest  the  eye,  and  to  allow  the  anterior 
chamber  to  refill  with  a(jueou8  humour. 
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They  are  then  reopened,  and  the  opera- 
tion is  completed  by  the  removal  of  any 
cortical  fi-agments  which  may  still  bo 
visible  in  the  pupil,  and  by  cleansing  the 
wound  of  any  tags  of  iris  which  may  be 
retained  in  it,  and  the  surface  of  the  eye  of 
blood-films.  A  few  rotatory  movements 
of  the  finger  on  the  upper  lid  vnll  tend  to 
bring  cortical  fragments  into  the  pupil,  and 
then,  while  the  patient  looks  downwards, 
these  are  extruded  by  an  upward  stroking 
movement  of  the  lower  Ud  upon  the  cornea. 
Much  pains  must  be  bestowed  on  this 
cleansing  of  the  pupil,  but  instruments 
should  not  be  introduced  into  the  eye.  An 
incarceration  of  the  iris  will  often  disappear 
imder  a  similar  stroking  with  the  lid  over 
the  angles  of  the  wound ;  if  not,  a  fine 
spatula  must  be  used.  Blood-clots  should 
be  picked  firom  the  conjunctiva  with  the 
iris-forceps.  A  drop  of  atropine  is  instilled, 
and  the  lids  are  finaUy  closed.  Some  sur- 
geons use  eserine  before  the  operation,  and 
once  or  twice  after  it,  with  the  idea  of 
diminishing  the  risk  of  prolapse  of  the  iris ; 
against  the  advantage  so  aimed  at  must  be 
set  the  fact  that  eserine  increases  the  bleed- 
ing after  the  iridectomy,  and  probably  the 
tendency  to  iritis  afterwards.  The  dressing 
consists  of  a  soft  circular  pad  of  absorbent 
cotton  wool  between  layers  of  gauze  laid 
over  each  eye,  and  held  in  place  by  several 
turns  of  a  roller  bandage  made  of  flannel 
or  some  other  slightly  elastic  material,  the 
pressure  being  light  and  equable.  The 
patient  is  instructed  to  lie  in  bed,  either  on 
his  back  or  turning  towards  the  side  not 
operated  on,  and  to  avoid  all  straining 
movements.  If  no  severe  or  lasting  pain 
be  complained  of,  the  dressing  need  not  be 
disturbed  for  forty-eight  hours,  and  then  if 
there  be  no  swelling  of  the  Uds,  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  place  a  drop  of  atropine  at  the 
inner  canthus,  and  to  bandage  as  before. 
If  aU  be  weU,  the  patient  may  sit  up  for  an 
hour  or  two  on  the  third  day,  and  graduaUy 
resume  his  usual  hours.  A  daily  action  of 
the  bowels  should  be  obtained  by  aperients 
if  necessary.  Light  must  be  excluded  from 
both  eyes  for  three  or  four  days,  and  from 
the  operated  eye  for  at  least  ten  days.  A 
deep  shade,  and,  later,  tinted  glasses,  are 
substituted  for  the  pad  and  bandage  as  the 
eye  gains  strength.  Spectacles  should  not, 
as  a  rule,  be  aUowed  under  three  months 
after  the  operation. 

The  peripheral  linear  operation,  as  above 
described,  obviates  the  special  drawbacks  of 
the  old  flap,  but  is  apt  to  err  in  the  opposite 
du-ection.  The  incision,  lying  as  it  does 
almost  wholly  in  the  sclera,  may  easily  pass 
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beyond  safe  limits  and  create  a  risk  of 
sympathetic  inflammation  in  the  fellow  eye. 
The  divided  vessels  sometimes  bleed  freely 
into  the  anterior  chamber.  The  exposure 
of  the  suspensory  Hgament  predisposes  to 
rupture  and  an  escape  of  vitreous.  With 
regard  to  details,  therefore,  the  operation  is 
ixt  present  modified  in  a  good  many  different 
ways,  of  ^vllich  the  following  are  the  most 
important. 

The  incision  is  now  often  made  exactly 
at  the  sclero-comeal  margin,  and  of  such 
extent  that  its  extremities  lie  3  mm.  be- 
low a  horizontal  line  passing  through  the 
summit  of  the  cornea.  The  points  for 
the  punctm-e  and  counter -puncture  in  this 
incision  are  found  by  laying  the  blade  of 
the  knife,  which  is  2  mm.  broad,  hori- 
jiontally  across  the  cornea,  so  that  1  mm. 
of  clear  cornea  remains  exposed  above  it 
(De  Wecker).  This  is  known  as  the  short, 
or  3  mm.  flap.  An  iridectomy  must  be 
performed,  but  need  not  be  very  extensive. 
The  wound  adapts  itself  weU,  but  it  some- 
times proves  a  little  smaller  than  is  de- 
sirable. To  avoid  this,  the  punctm'e  and 
counter-puncture  may,  when  necessai-y,  lie 
1  mm.  external  to  the  corneal  margin.  In 
another  form  of  incision  at  present  a  good 
deal  practised,  the  puncture  and  counter- 
punctTure  He  in  the  sclera,  while  the  re- 
mainder passes  through  the  cornea  at  some 
distance  from  its  edge. 

.The  iridectomy  is  sometimes  performed 
three  weeks  or  longer  before  the  extraction 
of  the  cataract.  It  is  then  called  pre- 
Umina/ry  iridectomy.  An  incision  not 
more  than  4  or  5  mm.  long,  made  with  a 
keratome,  suffices,  and  the  cicatrix  re- 
sulting from  it  may  be  disregarded  when 
the.  extraction  is  undertaken.  This  divi- 
sion of  the  operation  into  two  parts  is 
probably  the  safest  of  aU  methods.  A 
properly  performed  preliminary  u-idectomy 
is  almost  absolutely  devoid  of  danger  to  the 
eye ;  should  serious  reaction  occur,  the  sur- 
geon may  feel  almost  sure  that  an  attempt 
to  extract  the  cataract  at  the  same  time 
would  have  destroyed  the  eye.  The  extrac- 
tion is  facilitated  by  the  previous  iridectomy, 
for  there  is  no  bleeding  fi-om  the  iris,  and 
the  risk  of  employing  an  assistant  to  fix  the 
globe  in  presence  of  a  large  incision  is  done 
away  with,  for  at  no  stage  is  a  third  hand 
needed.  Against  the  method  may  bo  urged 
the  delay,  and  the  chance  of  disappoint- 
ment to  the  patient  at  the  want  of  apparent 
result  from  the  first  operation.  If  the 
iridectomy  be  made  many  months  before 
the  extraction,  there  appears  in  some  cases 
to   be   an  increased  liability  to  rupture 


of  the  suspensory  ligament  and  escape  of 
vitreous.  A  cataract  previously  immature 
will  sometimes  ripen  rapidly  after  an  iri- 
dectomy ;  and,  with  this  end  in  view,  a  pro- 
ceeding known  as  a/rtificial  ripening  is 
sometimes  practised  (Forster).  Iinmediately 
the  iridectomy  is  completed,  and  while  the 
anterior  chamber  is  still  neai'ly  empty,  the 
cornea  is  stroked  Avith  as  much  firmess  as 
is  judged  safe  with  the  smooth  knee  of 
a  strabismus-hook ;  by  this  means  the 
anterior  cortex  is  kneaded,  as  it  were, 
through  the  cornea,  and  its  sphtting  up  is 
expedited.  The  method  is  often  effectual, 
but  involves  a  distinct  risk  of  setting  up 
iritis  by  bruising  the  iris. 

Difficulties,  accidents,  and  compUca- 
Hons. — The  aperture  of  the  Hds  is  some- 
times too  smaU  to  allow  of  easy  access  to 
the  sclero-corneal  junction  ;  division  of  the 
outer  canthus  is  useful  in  such  cases.  Hold- 
ing the  hds  away  from  the  globe  by  means 
of  the  speculum,  the  operator  transfixes 
the  tissues  with  a  cataract-knife  or  bistoury 
from  the  conjunctival  sm-face,  and  bringing 
the  point  out  through  the  skin  divides  them 
fi'eely;  bleeding  follows,  but  soon  ceases. 
The  lids  can  then  be  opened  more  widely. 
If  the  knife  be  improperly  directed  withm 
the  anterior  chamber  and  the  counterpunc- 
ture  made  in  a  wrong  place,  it  must  be 
withdi'awn  until  the  point  is  disengaged  and 
a  second  cotmterj)unctm'e  must  be  made. 
Should  it  be  necessary  through  any  care- 
lessness to  withdraw  the  blade  entu-ely,  no 
further  incision  must  be  made  until  the 
anterior  chamber  is  refilled  and  the  aper- 
tm'e  closed.  The  aqueous  may  escape  and 
distend  the  conjunctiva  hke  a  bladder  the 
moment  the  coimterpunctm-e  is  effected,  and 
the  iris  may  sometimes  double  itself  upon 
the  edge  of  the  knife ;  these  occurrences 
are  not  serious,  and  the  incision  is  to  be 
deUberately  completed  without  regard  to 
them.  Downward  rotation  of  the  eye  must 
be  accomphshed  with  the  aid  of  the  patient's 
own  efforts,  if  he  be  not  ansesthetised — never 
in  opposition  to  them.  Dragging  upon 
the  globe,  especially  after  the  incision  is 
completed,  is  almost  sm"e  to  rupture  the 
zonula. 

If,  when  the  cystotome  is  applied  to  the 
capsule,  the  lens  is  seen  to  move  as  a 
whole  with  the  pricker,  tlislocation  of  the 
cataract  and  escape  of  vitreous  are  im- 
minent. If  the  cataract  do  not  at  once 
present,  it  must  be  removed  by  a  traction 
instrument — the  vectis  or  the  sharp  hook — 
passed  carefully  but  quickly  behind  it.  When 
the  dehvery  of  the  cataract  is  attempted 
the  woi^nd  may  prove  too  smaU.  Undue 
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force  is  dangeroiis,  and  bruising  of  the  lips 
of  the  wound  is  hkely  to  lead  to  suppm-ation. 
It  must  he  lengthened  at  one  end  by  a 
careful  cut  with  the  scissors.  An  opaque 
lens  is  always,  or  nearly  always,  smaller 
than  a  healthy  lens  at  the  same  tunc  of 
Ufe,  otherwise  the  difUculties  of  extraction 
woiild  be  gi-eater  than  they  are  ;  but  in  the 
period  of  swelling  which  sometimes  pre- 
cedes complete  maturity,  the  size  is  prob- 
ably not  far  different  from  that  of  the 
normal  lens.  The  so-called  '  black  cataract ' 
is  an  exception  to  the  rule ;  it  is  not  really 
a  cataract  at  all,  and  probably  has  the  full 
size  of  the  healthy  lens.  If  the  anterior 
I  chamber  fiU  with  blood  after  the  iridec- 
:  tomy,  hght  pressm-e  on  the  outer  lip  of 
:  the  wound  wiU  sometimes  clear  it ;  if  this 
prove  unsuccessful,  the  operation  must  be 
i  completed  in  spite  of  the  cataract  beiug 
hidden. 

Escape  of  vitreous  denotes  ruptm-e  of 
:  the  zonula  or  posterior  capsule,  and  of  the 
:  hyaloid  membrane.    It  may  arise  from  the 

•  wound  being  too  peripheral,  or  fi'om  undue 
pressm-e  on  the  globe.    It  is  more  likely  to 

1  occur  in  stout,  short-necked  persons  with 

•  turgid  veins  and  prominent  eyes,  than  in 

■  thin,  hollow-eyed,  aged  people.  Collapse 
I  of  the  cornea,  on  the  completion  of  the  in- 
I  cision,  is  a  sign  that  the  contents  of  the 
:  globe  are  not  driven  forwards  either  by  the 
I  elastic  shrinking  of  the  sclera,  or  by  pres- 
:  sure  from  without ;  it  may  be  taken  as  a 
:  sign  that  escape  of  the  vitreous  is  not  hkely 
1  to  happen.  In  old  people  with  greatly  de- 
!  generated  vessels,  especially  in  ch'inkers,  we 
I  may  anticipate  an  unsoimd  condition  of  the 
;  zonula  and  vitreous,  which  will  almost 
!  inevitably  lead  to  loss  of  the  latter.  If 

vitreous  fluid  escape  before  the  lens,  the 

danger  of  losing  the  latter  altogether  is 
.  great;  the  cataract  must,  if  possible,  be 
.  immediately  removed  by  traction,  as  above 
t  explained.  An  escape  of  vitreous  together 
^  with  the  cataract,  or  after  it,  is  not  neces- 
:  sarily  detrimental,  unless  other  harm  have 
!  been  done  ;  but  it  probably  predisposes  to 

deep-seated  changes  both  at  the  time  and 
.  later,  and  should  always  be  avoided  if  pos- 
i  sible.    In  rare  instances  immediate  and 

copious  bleeding  takes  place  from  the  deep 
]  vessels  ;  the  eye  is  thereby  lost,  and  should 
:  be  excised  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  pain  after  the  operation  is  usually  not 
-  severe ;  it  should  subside  after  a  few  hours. 

■  Severe  and  increasing  pain  after  the  fii-st  six 
or  eight  hours  is  a  sign  that  things  are  going 

■  wrong,  and  the  eye  must  be  examined.  The 
f  coinplication  most  to  be  dreaded  is  suppu- 
r  rative  inflanamation,  beginning  at  the  wound. 


If  this  occur,  the  lips  of  the  wound  wiU. 
show  a  yellowish  infiltration,  and  may  bo 
coated  with  slireds  of  muco-pus ;  the  con- 
junctiva will  be  swollen,  the  aqueous  more 
or  less  tm'bid.  Unless  the  suppuration  can 
be  immediately  checked  it  is  likely  to  in- 
volve the  whole  of  the  cornea  and  to  spread 
to  the  iris,  ciliary  processes,  and  cornea, 
ending  in  destruction  of  the  eye  by  pan- 
ophthalmitis and  subsequent  shruiking. 
In  ihe  most  favourable  case  it  is  likely  to 
damage  the  cornea,  and  to  leave  a  closed 
pupil  with  dragging  of  the  iris  towards  tho 
cicatrix.  The  inflammation  is  probably  of 
septic  origin,  and  a  vigorous  disinfecting 
treatment  should  at  once  he  adopted.  But 
this  is  not  the  only  indication ;  an  eya 
which  easily  succumbs  to  septic  influence  is 
probably  an  eye  of  feeble  vitahty,  and  every 
possible  effort  must  be  made  to  improve 
its  nutrition.  The  lids  being  carefully 
separated,  the  surface  of  the  eye  is  to  be 
cleansed  from  pus  by  means  of  warm  water  / 
or  boracic  acid  lotion  several  times  during 
the  day;  after  each  cleansing,  finely- 
j)owdered  iodoform  should  be  dusted  on  to 
the  conjunctiva  and  outside  the  lids ;  and 
then  a  hot  fomentation  should  be  applied. 
The  conjunctiva,  if  much  swollen,  should 
be  incised  hghtly  with  a  cataract-knife,  or 
scissors,  to  give  escape  to  blood  and  serum, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  good  nourishing 
diet,  with  a  liberal  allowance  of  alcohol  in 
the  form  most  acceptable  to  the  patient, 
should  be  given.  If  there  be  much  pain, 
ease  must  be  given  by  morphia.  Some 
Continental  authorities  have  lately  advised 
still  more  vigorous  measm-es,  namely,  open- 
ing up  the  wound  and  injecting  the  anterior 
chamber  with  a  saturated  solution  of  boracic 
acid,  or  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  salicylic 
acid,  at  intervals  of  eight  or  twelve  hours 
(Horner),  and  again,  by  applying  the  pla- 
tinum wire  galvano -cautery  heated  to  a 
white  heat  to  the  whole  length  of  the 
wound  (Abadie). 

Iritis,  apart  from  that  which  occm's 
with  suppmrative  inflammation,  is  a  com- 
mon compHcation.  It  is  usually  caused 
by  the  irritation  of  cortical  substance 
remaining  in  the  eye,  but  is  greatly  fm*- 
thered  by  systemic  distm-bance,  such  as 
may  arise  from  constipation,  lithiasis, 
chill  to  the  surface,  loss  of  sleep,  and  emo- 
tional upset ;  it  may  also  arise  fi-om  in- 
cautious exposure  of  the  eye  to  light  too 
soon  after  the  operation.  One  or  two  leeches 
to  the  temple  or  lower  eyehd,  a  pm-ge,  atro- 
pine six  or  eight  times  during  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  with  careful  protection  of  the 
eye  and  head  fr'om  draught,  are  the  chief 
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remedies.  The  iritis  is  of  the  plastic  variety, 
and  often  causes  more  or  less  occlusion  of 
the  pupil.  If  it  be  so  severe  as  to  involve 
the  cihary  processes,  and  be  accompanied 

•  by  much  loss  of  tension,  the  eye  is  in  great 
danger,  and  there  is  the  further  danger  of 
sympathetic  ophthalmitis.  Incarceration  of 
the  nis  in  the  cicatrix  is  likely  to  cause 
iritis  and  prolonged  m-itabihty  of  the  eye. 
Usually  it  leads  to  some  irregularity  in  the 
surface  of  the  cicatrix ;  the  tissue  which 
unites  the  hps  of  the  wound  bidges  at  one 
or  more  parts,  and  may  become  prominent 
along  its  whole  length,  a  condition  known 
as  a  cystoid  cicatrix.  The  bulging  part 
may  be  punctured  with  a  needle  a  time  or 
two,  so  as  to  evacuate  the  anterior  cham- 
ber, and  thus,  by  lowering  the  pressure  on 
its  inner  sm-face,  to  give  it  a  chance  of  con- 
tracting. If  it  persistently  recur,  the  ten- 
sion of  the  eye  wUI  probably  be  found  to  be 
in  excess,  and  the  cause  of  this  may  be 

I  looked  for  in  a  partial  obhteration  of  the 
angle  of  the  anterior  chamber.  The  proper 
remedy  is  then  either  an  iridectomy,  or  a 
sclerotomy.  Moderate  prominence  of  the 
cicatrix  is  not  of  itself  dangerous  to  the 
eye,  but  it  exposes  it  to  risk  of  easy  infection 
from  without,  and  destruction  by  suppu- 
rative inflammation  extending  to  the  uveal 
tract.  Inversion  of  the  edge  of  the  lower 
lid  to  such  an  extent  as  to  irritate  the  eye 
sometimes  occurs  during  recovery  from  cata- 
ract-extraction. It  may  usually  be  remedied 
by  coating  the  outer  surface  of  the  Ud  quite 
up  to  its  margin  with  collodion,  so  as  to 
cause  strong  contraction  of  the  skin ;  the 
apphcation  must  be  repeated  from  day  to 
day. 

After  recovery  from  the  operation  the 
pupil  is  left,  in  the  most  successful  cases, 
entirely  free  from  opacity  of  any  kind  ;  in  a 
considerable  proportion  of  cases  it  is  occu- 
pied by  a  more  or  less  opaque  membrane 
consisting  of  retained  lens-matter,  or  in- 
flammatory exudation  adhering  to  the 
capsule  and  iris.  Such  obstractions  are 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  secondary  cata- 
racts; it  is  better,  however,  to  use  the 
terms  primary  and  secondary  cataract  only 
as  they  are  used  above,  i.e.  in  the  sense 
in  which  they  are  used  also  in  relation 
to  glaucoma,  and  for  the  conditions  in 
question  to  use  the  terms  secondary  cap- 
sular membranes,  capsular  opacity,  or  closed 
pupil,  or  to  designate  them  by  the  general 
term  after-cataract,  the  equivalent  of  the 
German  '  Nach  Staar.'  They  are  dealt 
with  differently  according  to  their  density. 
The  thinner  films  are  readily  divided  with 
tiwo  discision  needles.    When  the  iris  is 


adherent  to  the  obstructing  membrane,  iri- 
dotomy  gives  the  best  results  with  the 
least  risk.  See  Iris,  Diseases  of  tlio.  In 
all  cases  the  cut  should  be  across  the  fibres  of 
the  ms  as  far  as  may  be,  not  in  the  direc- 
tion of  their  length ;  their  retraction  on 
being  severed  then  serves  to  widen  the 
apertm'e.  Instead  of  iridotomy  the  follow- 
ing method  (Noyes)  is  sometimes  available. 
A  linear  cataract-knife  is  passed  through 
the  cornea  near  to  its  outer  margin  and  out 
again  near  to  its  inner  margin  by  pimeture 
and  counter -puncture ;  before  it  is  with- 
drawn from  the  chamber  its  point  is  made 
to  perforate  the  opaque  membrane.  A  blunt 
fris-hook  is  passed  in  through  each  of  the 
corneal  apertures  and  through  the  pimctrure 
in  the  membrane,  and  then,  by  drawing  the 
two  hooks  apart,  the  latter  is  torn  more 
widely  open  without  dragging  on  the  cihary 
processes. 

Traumatic  Cataract. — In  aU  cases  of 
injury  to  the  eye  involving  damage  of  the 
lens,  the  first  object  of  treatment  is  not  to 
deal  with  the  cataract,  but  to  save  the  eye 
from  destructive  inflammation.  If  there  be 
a  prolapse  of  the  his  which  cannot  be  re- 
duced, it  is  usually  best  to  excise  the  pro- 
lapsed portion  as  fully  as  possible,  making  an 
incision,  if  necessary,  as  for  an  ordinary  ni- 
dectomy,rn  order  to  prevent  its  incarceration 
in  the  cicatrix.  To  prevent  fritis,  atropine 
should  be  used  freely  and  frequently ;  iodo- 
form in  fine  powder  should  be  dusted  upon 
the  wound,  to  lessen  the  risk  of  septic  in- 
flammation; and  iced  compresses  should 
be  apphed  over  the  closed  Hds.  If  there  be 
much  injection,  two  or  three  leeches  should 
be  apphed  at  once  to  the  temple.  Next  to 
the  danger  of  destructive  inflammation  is 
that  of  the  onset  of  glaucomatous  tension. 
The  older  the  patient  and  the  more  rapid 
the  sweUing  of  the  lens,  the  greater  is  this 
danger.  La  the  absence  of  any  serious 
complication  of  either  kind,  no  operation 
for  the  removal  of  the  cataract  should  be 
undertaken  vmtil  the  irritability  of  the  eye 
has  quite  subsided;  but  if  inflammatory 
symptoms  set  in,  or  if  the  eye  becomes 
hard,  the  lens  must  be  removed  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  operative  treatment  of  » 
traumatic  cataract  is  the  same  as  for  an 
ordinary  cataract  at  the  same  time  of  Hfe. 
In  many  of  the  more  severe  injm-ies  in- 
volving the  lens,  the  most  m'gent  question 
is  whether  the  eye  should  not  be  at  once 
removed  in  order  to  preserve  its  fellow  from 
the  danger  of  sympathetic  ophthalmitis. 
For  the  mdications  to  be  followed  in  such 
cases  see  Sympathetic  Ophthalmitis. 

Pbiestley  Smith. 
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CATARACT-GLASSES.— Aphakia,  or 
absence  of  the  crystalline  lens,  involves, 
in  almost  all  eyes,  a  high  degi-ee  of  hyper- 
metropia,  and  in  all  eyes  an  absolute  want 
of  accommodation.    The  final  step  in  the 
treatment  of  a  case  of  cataract  is,  therefore, 
to  prescribe  glasses  which  neutralise  these 
deficiencies.  An  enmietropic  eye  will,  after 
removal  of  its  lens,  in  most  cases  requii-e 
for  distant  vision  a  spectacle-lens  equal  to 
about  11  dioptres  (3|  ins.  focus),  and  for 
reading  one  of  about  16  dioptres  (2i  ins. 
focus).    Theoretically  it  might  appear  that, 
in  the  absence  of  accommodative  power,  a 
difierent  lens  would  be  required  for  every 
different  distance,  but  practically  two  are 
enough,  for  the  effective  power  of  each  can 
be  varied  considerably  by  placing  it  further 
firom  or  nearer  to  the  eye ;  the  further  from 
the  eye  the  greater  the  power  obtained,  and 
vice  versa.    Thus,  with  his  distance  glass, 
the  patient  can  accurately  focus  objects 
3  or  4  feet  away  by  placing  the  spectacles  a 
little  fui-ther  down  his  nose,  and  with  the 
reading  glass,  which  is  usually  focussed  for 
10  or  12  inches,  he  can  get  clear  vision  at 
a  shorter   distance  by  the  same  means. 
Eyes  previously  hypermetropic  will  usually 
require  stronger  glasses  than  the  foregoing ; 
myopic  eyes  will  require  weaker  ones  ;  but 
the  strength  of  the  glass  required  to  produce 
emnietropia  after  removal  of  the  lens  bears 
no  veiy  exact  relation  to  the  pre-existing 
condition  of  refraction,  for  the  lowering  of 
the  refi-action  produced  by  loss  of  the  lens 
is  not  the  same  in  all  cases ;  a  pre-existing 
myopia  may  depend  on  elongation  of  the 
eyebaU,  or  upon  changes  in  the  lens  itself 
arising  with  the  onset  of  the  cataract.  In 
cases  of  very  high  myopia  (far  point  at 
about  3  ins.)  the  removal  of  the  lens  may 
bring  the  eye  into  the  emmetropic  condi- 
tion. In  many  cases  the  operation  produces 
another   refi-active  change,   viz.  corneal 
astigmatism.  This  may  arise  either  through 
imperfect  coaptation  of  the  lips  of  the  wound 
or  swelling  of  the  corneal  or  scleral  tissue, 
or  through  traction  upon  them  from  within 
by  pupillary  membranes.    The  maximum 
acuity  of  vision  is  not  attained  until  the 
astigmatism  is  con-ected  by  an  appropriate 
glass,  but  such  coiTection  should  not  be 
made  too  soon,  as  the  degree  of  the  astig- 
matism is  apt  to  alter  during  the  first  few 
months.    In  some  cases  it  is  sufficiently 
corrected  by  merely  sloping  the  ordinary 
spherical  glass. 

The  acuity  of  vision  after  a  cataract 
operation  as  tested  in  the  usual  way  may 
reach  §5,  or  may  fall  short  of  that  standard 
by  any  amount ;  ^  may  be  considered  a 


good  result,  but  a  lower  degi-ee  than  this 
will  be  appreciated  as  a  boon  when  pre- 
viously the  patient  has  been  unable  to  make 
his  way  about  without  help.  Even  when 
II  is  obtained  the  operation  is  not  to  be 
credited  with  having  restored  a  retinal 
picture  equal  to  that  in  the  normal-sighted 
eye,  for  the  aphaldal  eye  armed  with  a 
cataract  glass  obtains  a  larger  retinal  pic- 
ture of  a  given  object  at  a  given  distance 
than  the  normal  eye.    Priestley  Smith. 

CATARRH  OF  THE  BLADDER. 

See  Bladder,  Diseases  of  the. 

CATARRH  OF  THE  EAR.  See 
Ear,  Middle,  Diseases  of  the. 

CATGUT  LIGATURE,  fi-ee  Ligatures. 

CATHETERS  are  hollow  instruments 
for  emptying  the  urinary  bladder.  They 
are  tubes  constructed  of  silver  or  of 
flexible  material.  The  silver  instruments 
are  about  eleven  inches  long,  of  equal 
thickness  throughout ;  closed  and  rounded 
at  one  end  (the  beak)  to  slide  along  the 
m-ethra,  and  furnished  vrith  two  rings  near 
the  open  end  (the  mouth)  to  which  tapes 
may  be  attached  when  the  catheter  has  to 
be  retained  by  the  patient.  About  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  behind  the  beak  two  slits  are  cut 
— the  eyes — to  allow  the  urine  to  enter  the 
catheter  when  the  beak  has  passed  into  the 
bladder.  For  eight  inches  from  the  mouth 
the  instrument  is  straight ;  but  the  last 
three  inches  are  bent  round  a  fourth  of 
a  circle  which  has  a  diameter  of  four 
inches ;  so  that  the  beak  is  placed  at  a 
right  angle  with  the  direction  of  the  stem. 
As  the  rings  near  the  mouth  are  fixed  on 
each  side  of  the  stem,  they  indicate  the 
direction  of  the  beak,  which  is  in  a  plane 
parallel  to  that  of  their  openings.  Each 
instrument  has  a  wire  stylet.  The  catheters 
range  in  size  from  No.  5  English  to  No.  12  ; 
the  first  has  a  diameter  of  0'06  inch ;  the 
latter,  0-25  inch.  Larger  ones  than  these 
are  seldom  employed.  This,  the  EngUsh 
scale,  does  not  advance  in  equal  steps,  and 
also  varies  with  different  makers.  The 
French  scale  ranges  from  No.  1  to  No.  40, 
and  each  niuneral  denotes  the  circimaference 
of  the  catheter  in  millimetres. 

The  flexible  catheters  of  woven  silk 
have  two  principal  forms.  The  English, 
so-called  '  gum  elastic,'  are  of  the  same 
thickness  throughout,  have  an  eye  near  the 
beak,  and  are  mounted  on  a  wii-e  stylet. 
Highly  flexible  when  warm,  they  stiffen 
when  cold,  and  thus  can  be  given  any 
required  curve,  which  they   wiU  retain 
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until  again  heated.  The  French  flexible 
catheters  taper  for  the  last  three  inches  to 
the  beak,  becoming  very  pUant  and  fine  near 
the  point.  The  beak  itself  is  rendered  blunt 
by  ending  in  a  small  swelling  or  '  olive ' ; 
hence  the  name  '  olivary  '  applied  to  these 
catheters.  They  retain  their  pliancy  in  all 
cases,  and  cannot  be  made  to  adopt  a  curve. 
A  well-shaped  one  should  be  very  smooth, 
have  eyes  with  nicely-rounded  edges ;  and 
when  the  point  or  beak  meets  an  obstruction, 
the  flexible  neck  behind  it  should  yield  at 
once  in  a  sharp  bend,  not  in  a  gradual 
curve. 

Besides  these  two  forms  there  is  the  so- 
called  '  sonde  coude  '  or  elbowed  catheter. 
Made  of  the  same  flexible  material,  this  is 
bent  half-an-inch  behind  the  beak  to  an 
angle  of  45°  with  the  stem,  and  this  bend 
is  sometimes  again  bent  half-an-inch  farther 
back,  when  the  catheter  is  termed  '  bi-coud^,' 
or  doubly-elbowed. 

Catheters  are  also  made  of  vulcanised 
india-rubber  or  of  celluloid.  The  former 
are  valuable  from  their  extreme  suppleness  ; 
the  latter  from  their  smoothness  and  in- 
Busceptibihty  to  roughening  by  phosphatic 
incrustation.    See  Bougies. 

Berkeley  Hill, 

CATHETERISM.-— The  art  of  passing 
catheters.  This  is  practised  in  various  ways, 
according  to  the  different  conditions  of  the 
urethra  and  neck  of  the  bladder  which 
render  the  artificial  evacuation  of  the 
bladder  needful.  These  conditions  are 
described  in  the  articles  on  Bladder; 
Prostatic  Hypertrophy  ;  Betention  of 
Urine  ;  Stricture  of  the  Urethra,  &c. 

CATLIN. — An  old  form  of  amputating 
knife,  having  a  narrow  straight  blade  with 
a  double  cutting  edge.  It  was  used  chiefly 
in  amputations  of  the  leg  and  forearm. 

CAUSTICS,  agents  used  for  the  de- 
struction of  tissue,  may  be  classified  in  two 
divisions,  viz.  chemical  and  thermal.  The 
latter  includes  the  galvanic  and  actual 
cautery,  which  are  treated  of  in  the  article 
Cautery.  The  chemical  or  '  potential ' 
caustics  may  be  arranged  in  three  main 
classes,  viz.  aUcaline,  acid,  and  mineral. 

I.  The  Alkaline  Caustics  include  (1) 
Potassa  fusa,  hydrate  of  potash,  caustic 
potash. 

(2)  Hydrate  of  soda,  caustic  soda. 

(3)  Lime,  dehydi-ated,  imslaked  or 
quick. 

Various  combinations  of  these  have 
been  devised,  such  as  '  Vienna  paste,'  which 
is  made  with  quicklime,  2  parts;  caustic 


potash,  1  part ;  mix  just  before  use  with 
sufficient  alcohol  to  form  a  soft  paste. 
'  Caustique  Filhos,'  lime,  1  part ;  caustic 
potash,  2  parts ;  prepared  in  moulds. 
'  London  paste,*  hme  and  caustic  soda, 
equal  parts. 

(4)  Ethylates  of  sodimn  and  potassium. 

All  these  act  mainly  by  virtue  of  their 
great  affinity  for  water,  withdrawing  it 
from  the  tissues  with  which  they  are 
brought  in  contact ;  they  also  readily  de- 
compose and  dissolve  the  nitrogenous  com- 
ponents. Potash  and  soda  have  a  high 
diffusive  power,  and  are  not  neutraUsed  by 
the  natural  fluids  of  the  tissues,  which  are 
themselves  nearly  aU  alkaline,  therefore 
their  action  tends  to  spread.  In  their 
efi'ects  they  are  deep,  as  distinguished  from 
su23erficial  caustics ;  the  slough  produced 
is  dark,  moist,  and  leathery ;  the  potash 
compound  is  more  powerful  than  the  soda. 

The  action  of  quicklime  is  less  diffused 
and  more  superficial,  and  on  the  skin  pro- 
per not  very  severe ;  but  when  appHed  to 
mucous  membranes  it  causes  much  pain 
and  an  extensive  slough.  The  addition  of 
lime  to  the  caustic  alkahes,  as  in  the  pastes 
described,  serves  to  render  them  less  deh- 
quescent,  and  so  to  keep  their  effect  more 
under  control. 

The  ethylates  act  in  a  similar  but  more 
limited  manner,  and  •with  less  pain,  espe- 
cially if  opium  be  combined  with  them ;  a 
solution  in  spirit  is  commonly  used,  and  on 
first  contact  causes  only  redness ;  but  when 
the  textures  part  with  water,  caustic  soda 
(or  potash)  is  immediately  formed,  and 
destruction  of  tissue  commences. 

II.  The  Acid  Caustics  include  the 
mineral  acids — nitric,  hydrochloric,  sul- 
phm'ic,  chromic,  and  manganic ;  and  the 
organic  acids — carbohc,  glacial  acetic,  pyro- 
gaUic,  and  sahcylic;  with  which  may  be 
grouped  iodine  and  bromine.  The  mineral 
acids  act  only  superficially  if  lightly  apphed, 
destroying  the  epidermis;  but  if  kept  in 
contact,  they  penetrate  and  destroy  the 
tissues  deeply,  abstracting  water  fr-om  them, 
coagulating  albumen,  and  combining  with 
alkaline  bases  ;  the  latter  effect  limits  their 
caustic  action. 

Hydrochloric  acid  penetrates  less  deeply 
than  nitric  or  sulphm-ic  acid,  and  the  slough 
produced  by  it  is  at  first  white ;  that  of 
sulphm-ic  acid  is  brown  and  firm.  Nitric 
acid  tiu-ns  the  part  yellow,  picric  acid  being 
formed  in  the  tissues.  Chi'omic  and  man- 
ganic acids  and  their  compovmds  act  almost 
wholly  by  oxidation ;  from  the  former,  when 
apphed  over  an  extensive  ulcerated  surface, 
absorption,  with  serious  symptoms  of  vomit- 
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ing,  diarrhcea,  and  collapse,  has  occurred. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  strong  solutions 
of  pyi'ogallic  acid. 

Chromic  acid  is  slow  in  action,  but 
not  extremely  painful,  though  it  penetrates 
deeply  ;  it  requires  care  in  protecting  neigh- 
bomrin"  parts.  Made  into  a  paste  with  a 
little  water,  it  tinrns  the  skin  yellow,  brown, 
and,  later,  black,  and  causes  a  slough  which 
is  detached  in  one  or  two  days. 

Glacial  acetic  acid  is  much  more  super- 
ficial ia  action,  often  producing  only  vesica- 
tion; it  is,  however,  a  useful  apphcatiou 
to  warts  and  callosities,  destroying  them  in 
successive  thin  layers.  A  special  formula 
contaioing  it,  used  for  syphiHtic  warts,  bears 
the  name  of  Plenck,  and  is  as  follows  : — 
R.  Alcohol,  acid  acetici  aa  f§ss.,  hydrarg. 
perchloridi,  aluminis,  camphorse,  plumbi 
carbonatis,  aa  5ss.,  to  be  apphed  carefully 
twice  daily. 

Carbolic  acid,  the  action  of  which  is 
also  superficial,  is  not  often  used  as  an 
escharotic,  but  is  employed  pm-e  or  mixed 
with  sufficient  Uquid  for  solution  as  a  moder- 
ately caustic  astringent  to  the  cervix  uteri, 
and,  combined  with  one  to  three  parts  of 
spirit,  is  much  esteemed  by  Hardy  in 
superficial  lupus  ;  it  penetrates  the  tissues, 
but  not  so  deeply  as  potash ;  it  is  less  pain- 
ful and  leaves  a  smoother  scar.  The  pure 
acid  injected  into  the  slough  of  a  furuncle 
or  carbuncle  allays  pain,  limits  the  inflam- 
mation, and  hastens  the  separation  of  the 
slough. 

Sahcyhc  acid  is  much  milder  in  effect. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  it  forms  a  compound 
with  albumen  or  not ;  but  when  applied  in 
strong  solution  to  previously  cut  warts  and 
corns,  the  base  of  these  separates  in  layers. 
It  is  more  useful  in  post-mortem  warts, 
though  it  causes  some  smarting  pain  for  a 
short  time  after  its  apphcation  ;  it  must  be 
re-apphed  daily  untU  the  growth  disappears. 
It  is  very  irritant  to  mucous  surfaces,  but  is 
well  tolerated  in  some  cases  ;  ulceration  of 
the  throat  has  been  caused  by  its  internal 
administration. 

Iodine  in  strong  solution  is  occasionally 
used  for  its  caustic  properties,  especially 
in  snake-bite ;  and  a  solution  in  oil  of 
tar — one  or  two  drachms  to  the  ounce 
(Coster's  paste) — is  an  efficient,  though 
painful,  application  for  ringworm ;  it  often 
vesicates. 

Bromine  is  much  more  powerful,  quickly 
oxidising  and  destroying  organic  tissues, 
coagulating  and  combining  with  albumen, 
and  forming  a  brownish  slough.  Bromide 
of  potassium,  sprinkled  in  fine  powder  over 
an  ulcerated  siu-face,  acts  as  a  mild  caustic 


with  advantage  (chlorate  of  potash  is  also 
used  in  the  same  manner). 

III.  The  Mineral  Caustics  include  the 
following : — 

1.  Arsenious  acid  or  oxide  {white 
arsenic),  which  is  used  either  mixed  with 
3  or  4  parts  of  mucilage,  or  combined  with 
mercury,  as  in  the  following  pastes  or 
powders,  named  after  their  inventors  ;  but 
their  ingi'edients  may  be  varied  somewhat 
according  to  the  case.  Cosme's  :  Cinnabar, 
2  parts ;  arsenious  acid,  1  part ;  powdered 

I  pterocarpus  draco  (dragon's  blood), 2  parts; 
made  into  a  paste  with  mucilage.  This  is 
similar  in  composition  to  the  arsenical 
powder  of  Dubois,  but  contains  proportion- 
ally more  arsenic.  Dupuytren's  powder 
is  made  with  arsenic  4  to  10  parts ;  and 
calomel  90  to  100  parts  (by  weight).  Miss 
Plunkett's  contains  Ranunculus  acris  and 
flanamula,  of  each  1  ounce  ;  arsenious  acid, 

1  drachm ;  sulphur,  100  grains ;  worked  into 
a  paste  and  dried  in  the  sim.  There  are 
many  other  empu'ical  formulae,  of  which 
Manec's  is  still  used  in  France,  and  is 
made  as  follows  : — Arsenic,  1  part ;  cin- 
nabar, 5  parts ;  burnt  sponge,  2^  parts ; 
made  into  a  thick  paste  with  water.  That 
of  Frere  Come  contains  the  same  ingre- 
dients, but  has  1  part  of  arsenic  to  4  of 
cinnabar  and  10  of  charcoal. 

2.  Acid  nitrate  of  mercv/ry  is  perhaps 
the  best  and  most  manageable  hquid  caustic. 

3.  Mercuric  chloride  (corrosive  sub- 
limate). 

4.  Chloride  of  a/ntimony  (butter  of  an- 
timony) is  not  now  much  used ;  but  has  the 
advantage  of  penetrating  well  and  of  not 
producing  much  pain  or  inflammation,  and 
after  the  separation  of  the  eschar,  a  clean, 
healthy  sm-face  is  left.  A  preparation  of  it, 
formerly  celebrated,  but  now  little,  if  at 
all,  used  in  this  country,  is  the  paste  of 
Landolfi,  wlaich  was  made  with  1  drachm 
of  chloride  of  bromine,  2  drachms  of  chloride 
of  antimony,  and  3  drachms  of  chloride  of 
zinc,  mixed  with  sufficient  Uquorice  powder 
to  form  a  paste.  According  to  another, 
and  probably  original,  formula,  an  equal 
part  of  chloride  of  gold  is  substituted  for 
the  zinc.  Hebra,  however,  discards  the 
metals,  and  his  '  modified  paste  of  Landolfi  ' 
contains  only  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid  with  sufficient  liquorice  powder  to 
form  a  paste. 

5.  Chloride  of  zinc. — Canquoin's  Paste 
as  used  by  Listen ; — Chloride  of  zinc,  ] 
part ;  wheaten  flour  or  plaster  of  Paris. 

2  to  3  or  4  parts,  according  to  the  strength 
desired,  and  water  sufficient  to  make  a 
paste.    This  caustic  destroys  the  part  in  n 
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direct  ratio  with  the  thickness  of  the  layer 
apphed. 

Fell's  Paste: — Chloride  of  zinc,  1  part; 
extract  of  sanguinaria,  1  part;  extract  of 
stramonium,  2  parts ;  to  he  thoroughly 
mixed. 

In  preparing  the  paste  used  at  the 
Middlesex  Hospital,  '  Liquor  ziaci  chloridi 
cum  opio  '  is  first  made  as  follows  : — Zinci 
chloridi  ^Tvj. ;  pulveris  opii  3,1  ss. ;  acidi 
hydrochlorici  f5vj. ;  aquam  bullientem  ad 
Oj.  Macerate  the  opium  in  twelve  oimces 
of  boiling  water  for  twelve  hours  ;  add  the 
acid  and  filter,  then  dissolve  the  chloride  of 
zinc  in  the  filtered  liquid,  and  make  up  to 
twenty  ounces  with  distilled  water.  Two 
drachms  of  flour  are  added  for  every  ounce 
of  hquor,  mixed  smootlily  in  a  mortar,  and 
heated  over  a  water -bath  until  of  proper 
consistence. 

6.  Sulphate,  nitrate,  and  acetate  of  zinc. 

7.  Perchloride  of  iron. 

8.  Nitrate  of  silver  (lunar  caustic). 

9.  Sulphate,  nitrate,  a/nd  acetate  of 
copper. — The  so-called  '  lapis  divinus  '  is 
made  with  equal  parts  of  sulphate  of  copper, 
alum,  and  nitre,  fused  together  with  4  parts 
of  camphor. 

The  mineral  caustics  differ  somewhat  in 
their  mode  of  action,  but  resemble  each 
other,  to  a  great  extent,  in  coagulating 
albumen,  and  thus  arresting  vital  processes. 
Arsenic  especially  illustrates  such  arrest,  its 
result  when  applied  in  suitable  form  being 
a  '  miunmifying  of  tissue.'  With  this  drug, 
as  with  mercury,  antimony,  and  chromic 
acid,  the  possibility  of  systemic  absorption 
has  to  be  carefully  considered,  serious  and 
even  fatal  results  from  general  poisoning 
having  followed  the  application  of  a  4  p.c. 
solution  to  a  small  ulcer.  Hence  these 
agents  are  not  used  so  much  now  as 
formerly. 

The  chloride  of  zinc  is  probably  the 
best  solid  caustic,  and  the  one  now  in  most 
frequent  use,  but  it  is  dehquescent,  and  apt 
to  penetrate  too  deeply  if  used  piu-e ;  it 
should  therefore  be  employed  in  the  form 
of  one  of  the  above-mentioned  pastes.  The 
nitrate  of  zinc  is  commended  by  Mr. 
Marshall  as  penetrating  deeper  and  with 
less  pain ;  advantages  which  were  claimed 
also  by  Sir  J.  Simpson  for  the  sulphate,  the 
slough  produced  by  which  he  foimd  to 
separate  earlier  than  that  formed  by  the 
chloride. 

The  stronger  solution  of  perchloride  of 
iron,  though  commonly  used  only  as  a 
styptic  and  astringent,  acts  as  a  caustic 
to  mucous  membranes,  and  wiU  cause  a 
slougli. 


Nitrate  of  silver,  which  popularly  re- 
presents the  type  of  caustic,  acts  only  as 
such  when  thoroughly  applied  in  a  con- 
centrated form — e.g.  when  a  sohd  pointed 
stick  is  firmly  pressed  into  a  soft  tissue 
until  the  latter  is  broken  up.  A  similar 
remark  may  be  made  as  to  the  use  of  sul- 
phate of  copper  and  its  preparations. 

Uses  and  Mode  of  Application  of 
Caustics. — 1.  To  make  am,  issue. — Take  a 
strip  of  soap  plaster  with  a  hole  half  an 
inch  square  in  its  centre,  and  apply  it  over 
the  part  to  be  treated.  In  the  hole  place 
a  small  piece  of  caustic  potash  about  the 
size  of  a  pea,  and  cover  it  over  with  a 
second  strip  of  plaster,  and  in  two  to  three 
hours  a  slough  will  have  been  formed. 

2.  To  open  an  abscess. — The  method 
of  proceeding  is  the  same  as  for  an  issue, 
although  it  is  now  rarely,  if  ever,  resorted 
to.  Previously  to  the  introduction  of  the 
aspirator  and  antiseptic  modes  of  treat- 
ment, this  was  a  favom-ite  method  of  effect- 
ing the  discharge  of  an  hepatic  abscess, 
the  slow  action  of  the  caustic  leading  to 
adlaesions  which  prevented  the  escape  of 
pus  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

3.  Counter -irritation. —  Besides  issues, 
the  cautery  is  a  powerful  and  useful  counter- 
irritant  in  some  chronic  inflammations. 

4.  As  a  hcBmostatic,  a  pointed  stick  of 
silver  nitrate  is  serviceable  in  arresting 
the  bleeding  of  a  leech-bite  or  the  base  of 
an  excised  wart.  For  more  extensive  sm-- 
faces  the  actual  cautery,  at  a  dull  red  heat, 
is  necessary. 

5.  For  destruction  of  unhealthy  ulcer- 
ated surfaces,  morbid  growths,  £c. 

In  strumous  ulcers  with  overhanging, 
thickened  edges  and  slowly  extending  sur- 
face, the  application  of  a  caustic  aUcali  to 
the  edges  and  base  is  often  beneficial,  and 
equal  parts  of  caustic  potash  and  water,  as 
used  by  Dr.  Liveing,  is  one  of  the  best 
applications  for  strumous  lupus.  The  sur- 
romadiug  healthy  skin  should  be  protected 
by  plaster  or  oil,  and  the  cauterised  part 
sponged  mth  dilute  acetic  aciu  after  the 
application.  Fmigating  granulations  _  may 
be  rubbed  down  with  solid  silver  nitrate 
or  copper  sulphate ;  the  former  is  also 
thrust  into  the  nodules  of  lupus  to  break 
down  the  morbid  tissue.  Chloride  of  zmc 
paste,  in  any  of  the  forms  mentioned,  is 
also  much  used  for  luims  and  rodent  ulcer, 
the  application  being  made  on  a  piece  of 
thin  linen,  and  allowed  to  remain  for  twelve 
to  twenty-fom-  hours  at  a  time  ;  after  separa- 
tion of  the  slough  by  poultices  a  fresh 
application  may  be  made.  In  hospital  gam- 
I  grene,  and  similar  cases  of  rapid  slougliing, 
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the  part  shoiUd  be  scraped  with  a  blunt  or 
wooden  knife,  and  fiuning  nitric  acid  applied 
by  means  of  a  glass  rod.  The  mineral  acids 
mixed  with  chai'coal  are  also  suitable,  but 
bromine  seems  to  have  special  eflSicacy; 
after  thorough  cleansing  of  the  woimd  a 
solution  may  be  used  eontainiag  one  oimce 
of  it  with  two  drachms  of  bromide  of 
potassimn,  and  four  oimces  of  water.  The 
intensely  irritant  effect  on  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  nose  and  air -passages 
is  its  chief  drawback. 

Hydi-ochloric  acid  is  a  useful  application 
to  cancrum  oris,  diphtheritic  membrane, 
ulceration  of  the  tongue,  and  phagedsenio 
ulceration  of  the  tonsils,  and  nitric  acid  to 
the  non-infective  chancre  ;  the  parts  must 
be  only  Hghtly  touched  with  the  acid. 
SmaU  ulcerated  sm-faces  and  spots  of  acne 
may  be  treated  with  the  acid  nitrate  of  mer- 
cury, which  is  conveniently  applied  with  a 
wooden  match ;  this  is  also  very  serviceable 
for  outlying  nodules  of  lupus.  Morbid 
growths  may  be  removed  by  a  heated  iron 
driven  iato  and  through  them  in  various 
dnections,  or  by  FeU's  paste,  spread  on 
thin  linen,  and  applied  repeatedly  after 
the  separation  of  each  slough.  "When  the 
surgeon  wishes  to  use  the  paste  after  a 
cutting  operation,  he  should  staunch  the 
bleeding  by  the  fiim  application  of  a  pad 
of  lint  for  twenty-four  hours,  after  which 
the  caustic  may  be  spread  on  the  dry  sur- 
face. This  procedure  ensures  the  efficient 
action  of  the  paste. 

In  epitheUoma  of  limited  extent,  as  in 
other  forms  of  malignant  growth,  the  knife 
is  usually  preferred ;  but  in  cases  where  ■ 
this  is  inadmissible,  a  paste  of  chloride  of 
zinc  is  very  serviceable.  If  the  skin  is 
unbrolien  it  should  be  destroyed  by  nitric 
acid,  and  the  paste  introduced  through  in- 
cisions made  in  the  eschar  formed.  Maison- 
neuve  used  a  paste,  dried  in  pointed  pieces, 
which  could  be  inserted  into  and  round 
the  tumour ;  and  Paget  appKed  small 
lancets  of  wood  coated  with  the  previously 
melted  chloride.  When  the  surface  is 
already  ulcerated,  a  zinc  paste  may  be 
spread  over  it  for  a  thickness  of,  say,  half 
an  inch,  and  kept  in  contact  for  six  or 
twelve  hours,  when  it  will  have  destroyed 
tissue  to  the  depth  of  about  one  inch. 
This  slough  will  separate  in  a  week,  leaving 
either  a  fresh  cancerous  surface  exposed 
for  another  application,  or  a  healthy  granu- 
lating sore.  Simpson  appHed  the  sulphate 
of  zinc,  in  powder  or  mixed  with  a  small 
quantity  of  glycerine,  one  ounce  of  crystals 
to  one  drachm  of  the  latter ;  he  found  that  the 
slough  usually  separated  in  five  or  six  days.  \ 


For  quite  superficial  nsBvi,  a  careful 
application  of  fuming  nitric  acid  on  a  glass 
rod  is  very  successful.  The  sm-rounding 
skin  should  be  protected  with  oil,  and  the 
superfluous  acid  neutralised  with  a  solution 
of  carbonate  of  soda.  Other  mineral  acids 
may  be  used,  or  the  part  may  be  painted 
with  an  arsenical  solution  or  the  ethylate 
of  sodium.  The  latter  is  very  good  for  the 
smaller  nsevi :  it  causes  little  pain,  and  is 
ef&cient ;  no  water  must  touch  the  surface 
during  its  application.  The  same*  caustics 
have  been  used  to  obliterate  varices.  The 
deep  forms  of  ntevi  require  the  actual 
cautery.  C.  D.  F.  Phillips. 

CAUTERY.— The  cauteiy  consists  of  a 
piece  of  metal,  generally  iron  or  platinum, 
raised  to  a  variable  temperature  by  the  heat 
of  a  flame  or  fire,  or  by  some  special  means, 
as  in  the  galvanic  or  in  Paquelin's  cautery. 

It  is  used  for  the  foUowing  purposes : 
for  dividing  soft  tissues,  as  in  removing 
portions  of  the  tongue  and  cervix  uteri ;  for 
destroying  vascular  and  fungating  growths ; 
for  arresting  haemorrhage  ;  and  for  pm'poses 
of  counter-nritation.  The  degree  of  heat 
employed  varies  to  some  extent  in  each  of 
these  cases.  Three  degrees  of  heat  are 
recognised — white,  red,  and  black — and  it 
is  stated  that  when  heated  to  the  white, 
degree  the  cautery  gives  little  pain. 

L  bright  red  heat  is  employed  for  di- 
viding tissues.  In  all  cases  this  operation 
must  be  done  slowly,  and  if  haemorrhage 
occur,  the  heat  must  be  reduced  and  the 
bleeding  points  retouched.  When  the  metal 
is  covered  with  blood  and  charred  tissue,  it  is 
difficult,  as  in  PaqueKn's  cautery,  to  see  the 
exact  colour.  The  temperature  can  then  be 
estimated  by  the  rapidity  of  the  cutting  and 
the  presence  of  blood. 

For  arresting  hEemorrhage,  a  dull  red  or 
black  heat  is  the  most  effective.  When  a 
little  too  cool,  the  tissues  are  apt  to  adhere 
to  the  metal,  and  bleeding  to  follow  its  for- 
cible removal.  If  this  occur  with  Paquelin's 
cautery,  raising  the  temperature  shghtly 
will  separate  the  metal ;  but  with  the  actual 
cautery  the  tissues  must  be  detached  by  a 
spatula  or  blunt  director.  The  surface  must 
during  the  whole  time  be  kept  as  dry  as 
possible,  the  sponge  or  lint  being  pressed 
on  the  surface,  not  drawn  or  rubbed  over 
it,  for  fear  of  detaching  the  eschar. 

For  destroying  growths,  a  red  heat, 
slightly  brighter  than  the  duU  red,  is  used. 
The  tissue  is  gradually  bm-nt  down,  the 
cautery  being  held  in  contact  with  the  sur- 
face some  time,  and  the  part  kept  dry.  In 
pimcturing  ntevi,  M'hen  the  actual  cautery  is 
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used,  it  must  be  made  as  hot  as  possible  at 
first,  to  penetrate  the  skin. 

For  purposes  of  counter  -  irritation  a 
white  heat  is  recommended,  and  is  said  to 
produce  Httle  pain.  The  cautery  is  drawn 
lightly  over  the  skin  in  vertical  Lmes.  It  is 
employed  in  disease  of  the  joints,  especially 
of  the  knee,  and  also  in  spinal  caries.  This 
mode  of  apphcation  will  produce  an  eschar, 
the  depth  of  which  will  depend  on  the 
amount  of  pressm'e  used.  A  slighter  effect 
may  be  obtained  by  holding  the  heated 
metal  a  short  distance  fi-om  the  surface,  and 
passing  it  over  more  slowly,  thus  producing 
a  rubefacient  action,  or  even  bhstering.  It 
is  well,  in  applying  the  cautery  for  this 
purpose,  to  avoid  points  where  ulceration 
is  likely  to  be  troublesome,  as  over  sub- 
cutaneous bones  and  superficial  tendons. 

The  benzoUne  or  thermo- cautery  of 
PaqueUn  is  now  employed  for  most  pur- 
poses, and  the  only  precaution  necessary 
in  using  it  is  to  take  care  that  the  point  is 
thoroughly  heated  in  the  spirit-lamp  before 
any  beuzoline  vapour  is  forced  into  it. 

The  Galvanic  Cautery. — The  heat  in 
tliis  cautery  is  produced  by  the  passage  of 
an  electric  current  through  platinum  wire, 
fixed  in  a  suitable  insulated  handle.  This 
metal,  on  account  of  its  high  fusing  point, 
can  be  kept  at  a  white  heat  for  some  time. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  constant 
battery  with  sufficient  power  is  the  prac- 
tical inconvenience  connected  with  the 
galvanic  cautery.  It  is  also  expensive,  and 
requires  firequent  attention.  Except  where 
a  cautery-^craseur  is  required,  it  is  now 
ahnost  entirely  replaced  by  Paquelin's 
thermo-cautery. 

The  lattery. — In  every  battery  there 
should  be  a  small  number  of  cells  (four  to 
six),  with  large  acting  surfaces.  The  bi- 
chromate of  potash  battery  is  the  one  now 
most  commonly  used.  The  elements  are 
carbon  and  zinc,  the  fluid  an  acidulated 
solution  of  the  bichromate.  When  not  in 
use  the  elements  should  be  raised  out  of 
the  fluid.  This  is  accompUshed  in  a  battery 
made  by  Messrs.  Meyer  and  Meltzer  by 
closing  the  lid.  One  charge  will  last  for 
several  operations,  but  so  quickly  do  the 
elements  polarise  that  the  current  is  un- 
certain, and  liable  at  any  moment  to  stop. 
Should  such  an  event  happen  the  working 
may  be  renewed  by  blowing  air  in  with  a 
bellows.  This  battery  has  the  further  ad- 
vantage that  it  can  be  kept  in  a  closed  box, 
there  being  no  acid  fumes  to  destroy  the 
connections. 

The  Bunsen  arrangement  supijlies  a  re- 
liable cm-rent,  and  where  it  can  be  attended 


to  by  an  electrician,  is  no  doubt  the  best. 
The  elements  are  best  arranged  in  vertical 
cylindrical  jars.     The  block  of  carbon — 
preferably,  on  account  of  its  porosity,  retort 
carbon — is  susi^ended  in  nitric  acid  con- 
tained in  a  porcelain  jar.    This  is  placed 
in  a  wide  vulcanite  jar  containing  water 
acidulated  with  sulphmic  acid  (1-8),  and 
between  the  two  is  the  zinc  plate  folded 
into  a  cyhnder,  a  gap  of  about  an  inch  in- 
tervening between  the  edges.    The  con- 
nections are  of  copper.    The  objection  to 
this  battery  is  the  necessity  for  decanting  the 
fluids  when  not  in  use,  since  the  nitric  fumes 
destroy  the  connections.    If,  however,  this 
be  done,  and  the  elements  carefully  washed 
and  the  connections  dried,  the  battery  will 
not  prove  expensive  and  may  be  relied 
upon.    Before  long  probably  the  necessary 
heat  will  be  obtained  at  a  moderate  cost, 
from  the  '  accumulator.'   Ah-eady  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan has  used  this  electric  reservoir,  and 
the  vyriter  has  maintained  a  platinum  wire 
at  a  white  heat,  for  some  time,  with  two  of 
Fame's  accimaulators.    The  gi-eat  weight 
and  the  cost  prevent  the  general  adoption 
of  this  plan  at  present. 

The  connections  and  handle.  —  The 
current  is  conducted  through  thick  copper 
wires,  so  as  to  diminisla  as  much  as  possible 
the  resistance,  to  a  special  handle.  This  is 
composed  of  two  brass  rods  which  are  in- 
sulated by  talc  fitted  in  a  wooden  handle ; 
at  the  lower  end  are  clamps  for  coimecting 
the  wire,  and  to  the  other  is  soldered,  by 
common  solder,  the  platinum  wire.  A  mov- 
able button  in  the  handle  works  a  metal 
cylinder  by  which  the  continuity  of  the 
current  may  be  made  or  broken.  This 
mterrupter  has  been  arranged  so  as  also  to 
be  worked  by  the  foot. 

The  shape  of  the  terminal  will  depend 
upon  the  use  to  which  it  is  to  be  put.  That 
just  described  fui-nishes  a  point  or  small 
"loop  for  punctm-ing,  or  cauterising,  small 
surfaces ;  for  larger  surfaces  the  wire  is 
coiled  round  a  porcelain  cone.  The  chief 
use  now  of  tliis  cautery  is  for  removing 
growths  by  surrounding  them  with  a  wke. 
The  platinum  is  made  into  a  loop,  the  ends 
can-ied  through  two  brass  tubes  and  wound 
round  ivory  rods  by  turning  a  button,  so 
that  the  tumom*  can  be  gradually  constricted 
and  bm-nt  through.  The  cm-rent  is  con- 
veyed through  the  brass  tubes  to  the  wire. 

Application. — It  is  only  necessary  to 
describe  the  ^craseur  action,  aiid  here  an 
advantage  possessed  by  no  other  cautery  is 
manifest— viz.  that  the  whe  can  be  placed 
in  situ  before  the  heat  is  applied.  The 
loop  is  carried  over  the  growth,  tightened, 
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and  the  heat  applied  graduaUy ;  if  too  much 
1  heat  be  used  the  wire  will  cut  through  hke 

a  knife,  and  no  time  be  given  for  hcemo- 
■  static  action  ;  therefore  the  wire  must  be 
:  tightened  very  slowly.  When  acting  well 
I  there  should  only  be  heard  a  low  frizzling 
'  sound  with  Httle  smoke. 

When  the  part  to  be  removed  cannot  be 
!  snrroimded — as,  for  example,  the  tongue — 
!  the  wii-e  must  be  carried  through  at  the  de- 
•  sii"ed  point  or  points,  and  the  part  removed 
1  by  one  or  more  cuts.  The  wire  is  made  to 
:  traverse  the  part  by  a  large  needle  with  a 
r  sunk  loop  at  one  end,  or  it  may  be  passed 
;  through  a  canula.  It  is  specially  used  for 
I  removing  intra-laryngeal,  nasal,  and  uterine 

<  growths,  and,  as  said  above,  for  extirpating 
I  the  whole  or  part  of  the  tongue  affected 
1  with  malignant  disease. 

Paquelin's  Cautery,  invented  and  in- 
t  troduced  by  M.  Paquelin  in  1876,  has  now 
(  almost  replaced  both  the  actual  and  galvanic 

<  cauteries. 

The  essential  principle  is  that  platinum, 
1  when  raised  to  a  certain  heat,  becomes  in- 
c  candescent  when  brought  into  contact  with 
f  a  mixtm-e  of  air  and  benzoline  vapour.  A 
s  stream  of  air  is  passed,  by  means  of  the 
c  ordinary  spray-bellows,  into  a  bottle  con- 
t  taining  benzoHne,  and  the  resulting  mixtm-e 
I'  of  air  and  benzoline  vapour  conducted 
;  through  an  indiarubber  tube  to  the  cautery. 

I  This  is  hollow,  and  consists  of  a  wooden 
'  handle  through  which  passes  a  metal  tube. 
■]  To  the  end  of  this  is  attached  the  india- 
r  rubber  tube,  and  into  the  other  is  screwed, 
b  by  a  piece  of  the  same  metal,  a  hollow  pla- 
:  tiniuu  cone.  The  tip  of  the  platinum  is 
:  heated  in  the  flame  of  the  spirit  lamp  until 
:  it  begins  to  glow ;  this  ignites  the  highly 
;  mflammable  benzoline  vapom*  forced  into  it 

by  a  few  sharp  compressions  of  the  hand- 
ball, and  the  metal  is  raised  in  a  few 
>  seconds  to  a  red  heat.  The  temperature 
can  be  maintained  for  any  length  of  time 
'  by  gently  compressing  the  ball,  and  more- 
oover  can  be  regulated  to  a  nicety.  The 
c  cautery  is  sold  in  a  compact  box  containing 

II  usually  three  platinum  heads  :  one  wedge- 
s  shaped,  to  act  as  a  knife  ;  a  second  furnished 
V  with  a  broad  button  for  large  surfaces ;  and 
»  a  third  with  a  point  suitable  for  punctiuing 
nnsevi  and  piles.  Various  other  terminals 
hhave  been  made  to  suit  particular  localities ; 
fifor  example,  the  knife-end  is  curved  and  this 
r  renders  it  more  useful  in  cavities,  as  in  di- 
T  riding  the  cervix  uteri.  A  scissors-terminal 
is  is  also  made. 

It  is  necessary  to  use  rectified  spirit  in 
li  the  lamp,  for  the  double  purpose  of  increas- 
iimg  the  heat  and  preserving  the  platinum. 


The  benzoline  must  be  of  the  specific 
gravity  of  0*709,  and  the  bottle  never  more 
than  half-full.  After  remaining  some  time 
m  the  bottle  the  benzoline  will  not  ignite, 
so  that  it  is  well  to  use  a  small  quantity  at 
a  time,  keeping  the  reserve  in  a  special 
flask.  Charters  J.  Symonds. 

CELLULITIS,  or  Diffuse  Cellular  In- 
flammation, may  cHnically  be  looked  upon 
as  a  form  of  erysipelas,  and  by  many  au- 
thors is  classed  as  a  variety  of  that  disease. 
It  is  characterised  by  the  same  spreading 
inflammation  and  by  the  same  atonic  cha- 
racter. It  affects,  however,  only  the  cellular 
tissue ;  occurring  in  those  situations  where 
there  is  no  skin,  as  in  the  pelvic  cellular 
tissue,  or  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue, 
the  skin  not  being  involved,  or  only  se- 
condarily affected,  by  the  inflammation. 

It  presents  itself  in  its  most  virulent 
form  after  the  introduction  of  a  septic 
poison,  as  in  dissection  wotinds,  or  after 
the  bite  of  one  of  the  less  poisonous  snakes. 
It  may  occur  also  in  the  pelvic  cellular 
tissue  after  wounds  or  surgical  operations, 
in  women,  after  parturition ;  and  after  scalp 
wounds  or  injuries  of  other  parts  involving 
the  cellular  tissue. 

When  it  occurs  as  the  result  of  a  poisoned 
wound,  it  possesses  the  peculiarity  that  it 
may  attack  tissues  remote  from  the  wound, 
and  between  which  and  the  puncture  no 
direct  communication  can  be  traced.  More- 
over, the  punctm-e  may  be  quite  healed  or 
apparently  healthy.  Thus,  in  a  dissection 
wound  of  one  of  the  fingers,  the  ceUiilar 
tissue  in  the  pectoral  region  may  be  the 
seat  of  the  disease.  When  it  occurs  as  the 
result  of  a  simple  wound,  it  rims  the  same 
course  as  an  attack  of  ordinary  erysipelas, 
starting  from  the  seat  of  injmy,  but  impli- 
cating the  cellular  planes. 

The  disease  appears  as  a  diffused  swelling 
of  the  part  affected.  The  swelling,  at  first 
cedematous,  speedily  becomes  brawny;  or 
it  may  be  cedematous  in  some  parts,  brawny 
in  others.  The  skin  is  slightly  reddened 
and  presents  a  mottled  appearance,  but 
there  is  no  well-defined  limit  to  the  redness. 
There  is  great  pain,  of  a  tensive,  bm-ning 
character,  which  is  increased  by  pressm-e. 
There  is  often  inflammation  of  the  ab- 
sorbent vessels  and  glands.  After  a  time 
the  swelling  becomes  soft  and  doughy,  and 
there  is  an  indistinct  sensation  of  fluctua- 
tion. Occasionally  crepitation  may  be 
perceived,  from  putrefactive  changes.  The 
skin  later  on  becomes  more  involved  and  of 
a  darker  colour,  and  may,  eventually,  pass 
into  gangrene,  unless  relieved  by  timely 
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interference.  The  constitutional  symptoms 
are  of_  an  exceedingly  grave  character. 
There  is  great  excitement  and  prostration 
of  the  nervous  system,  especially  where  the 
disease  is  the  result  of  the  introduction  of 
a  septic  poison,  and  speedy  cbUapse.  The 
fever  is  of  a  marked  asthenic  type,  with  a 
high  temperature,  generally  profuse  sweat- 
ing, a  quick  and  feehle  pulse,  a  brown  and 
dry  tongue,  vomiting  and  diarrhoea,  and  low 
muttering  delu'ium. 

In  extreme  cases  death  results  in  two 
or  three  days,  but  in  those  in  which  the 
general  sjTnptoms  are  not  so  severe,  it  may 
be  delayed  for  several  weeks,  or  recovery 
may  take  place. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  subcutaneous  form 
of  this  disease  is  generally  simple,  but  when 
the  mischief  is  deep-seated  it  is  by  no  means 
easy.  The  presence  of  an  cedematous  swell- 
uig,  accompanied  by  severe  constitutional 
sjonptoms  and  rapid  prostration,  should 
always  put  the  surgeon  on  his  guard,  and 
if  any  reason  exists  for  suspecting  the 
presence  of  deep-seated  ceUuUtis,  an  ex- 
ploratory punctm-e  should  not  be  omitted. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  cellu- 
litis decisive  measures  are  necessary,  and 
the  only  effectual  way  of  preserving  the 
skin  and  preventing  sloughing  is  by  means 
of  incisions.  Hence  they  should  be  made 
early,  before  the  parts  have  lost  their 
vitality.  The  object  of  the  incisions  is  to 
relieve  tension  and  give  exit  to  the  effused 
inflammatory  products  ;  and,  to  attain  this 
end,  it  is  better  to  make  a  number  of 
small  incisions  (say  some  two  or  three 
inches  in  length)  rather  than  one  long  cut 
through  the  inflamed  structm'es.  The  in- 
cisions should  embrace  the  whole  extent  of 
the  tense  parts.  It  is  desirable  that  they 
should  be  made  parallel  to  each  other,  and 
that  the  extremity  of  one  incision  should 
overlap  that  of  the  second,  as  by  this  means 
the  greatest  relief  is  given  to  tension.  They 
must  be  carried  deeply  into  the  infiltrated 
and  gelatinous-looking  ceUidar  tissue,  and 
if  the  disease  has  extended  beneath  the 
fascia,  it  must  be  freely  incised.  After  the 
incisions  have  been  made,  warmth  and 
moisture,  in  the  shape  of  fomentations  and 
poultices,  must  be  applied  in  order  to  facili- 
tate the  escape  of  the  effused  fluids. 

As  regards  general  treatment,  the  free 
and  early  administration  of  tonics  and 
stimulants  is  necessary.  Wine  and  brandy, 
combined  with  bark  and  ammonia,  or  other 
tonics,  foiTn  the  only  reliable  treatment,  and 
they  must  be  given  with  no  niggard  hand. 

The  issue  of  a  case  of  diffuse  celhilitis 
will  often  depend  upon  whether  the  patient 


is  able  to  take  and  digest  large  quantities 
of  stimulants.  So  long  as  he  can  do  this 
there  is  always  good  ground  for  hope,  and 
the  amount  of  brandy  and  wine  which 
patients  suffering  from  this  disease  can 
assimilate  is  sometimes  astonishing.  If, 
however,  the  stimulants  upset  the  digestive 
organs  and  sickness  comes  on,  or  the  pa- 
tient begins  to  refuse  them,  speedy  prostra- 
tion supervenes  and  rapidly  terminates  the 
life  of  the  patient.  Opimn,  or  other  nar- 
cotics, are  often  reqtured  in  this  affection, 
in  order  to  allay  nervous  iiTitabHity  and 
diminish  pain.  T.  Pickeeing  Pick. 

CERUMEN".    See  Ear,  External. 

CERVIX  UTERI,  Amputation  of  the. 

This  operation  is  generally  performed  either 
for  the  removal  of  mahgnant  disease,  or 
for  the  cm'e  of  the  troublesome  results 
which  may  follow  hypertrophic  elongation 
of  the  cervix.  Operations  for  mahgnant  dis- 
ease must  be  conducted,  in  the  case  of  the 
uterus,  upon  the  same  principles  as  in  any 
other  form  of  cancer  or  sarcoma;  but  in 
this  special  case  the  difiBiculty  of  removmg 
the  entire  morbid  growth  is  often  pecuharly 
great,  and  the  sm'geon  can  seldom  feel  sm'e 
that  he  has  done  so.  As  anything  like  a 
free  use  of  the  knife  or  cautery  in  the 
neighbom-hood  of  the  uterus  entails  great 
risks,  it  follows  that,  if  the  cervix  be  ampu- 
tated and  there  be  the  least  suspicion  that 
some  of  the  disease  is  left  behind,  the  use 
of  scraping  instnmients  or  strong  caustics 
will  be  rendered  necessary,  any  further 
cutting  operation  being  out  of  the  question, 
unless  total  removal  of  the  uterus  be  medi- 
tated. All  these  questions  are  dealt  with 
in  standard  works  on  diseases  of  the  uterus, 
to  which  the  reader  is  refeiTcd. 

Turning  to  the  consideration  of  the 
operation  alone,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  sm-geon  aims  at  removing  just  as 
much  of  the  cervix  as  he  desires — not  too 
little,  so  as  to  nullifj^  all  premeditated 
benefits,  and  not  too  much,  so  as  to  involve 
several  serious  risks.  He  also  jiresumes 
that  the  canal  of  the  uterus  will  not  be  ob- 
structed after  the  operation.  It  happens 
that  even  a  very  smaU  experience  shows 
how  very  hard  it  is  to  remove  precisely  as 
much  of  the  cer\'ix  as  is  required.  The 
position  of  the  cervix  prevents  that  fi:ee  use 
of  the  hand  and  perfect  control  of  the  part 
to  be  cut  thi-ough,  which  can  be  brought 
into  play  when  a  limb  is  amputated.  Even 
the  most  skUful  operators  have  met  with 
very  bad  results  when  employing  the  knife 
or  any  kind  of  oerascm'.   The  wne  or  chain 
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not  tmfi-equently  drags  down  the  posterior 
cul-de-sac  of  the  vagma,  and  tears  away  a 
piece  of  peritoneum  ft-om  Douglas's  pouch. 
To  avoid  this  disaster,  which  may  he  fol- 
lowed by  severe  htemorrhago  or  peritonitis, 
some  siu-geons  have  been  accustomed  to 
free  the  uterine  part  of  the  cervix  by  cut- 
tin'^  away  the  vaginal  mucous  membrane 
round  its  reflexion  on  to  the  cervix;  but 
this  proceeding  is  not  to  be  recommended. 

The  least  objectionable,  most  successful, 
and  most  generally  recommended  instru- 
ment for  amputation  of  the  cervix  is  un- 
doubtedly the  galvano-caustic  whe.  The 
patient  being  placed  in  the  lithotomy  posi- 
tion, and  the  vagina  depressed  by  a  Sims's 
speculum,  the  cervix  is  seized  with  a  pair 
of  vulsellima  forceps,  and  drawn  as  low 
down  as  is  needed,  an  assistant  facilitating 
the  process  by  pressing  on  the  fundus  uteri 
from  above  the  pubes.  The  loop  of  platinum 
wu'e  is  then  passed  round  the  cervix  as 
high  up  as  is  desked,  and  di-awn  tight.  The 
next  stage  of  the  operation  consists  in  the 
process  of  cutting  through  the  cervix  with 
the  red-hot  Tvu-e.  If  this  be  done  in  a  hurry, 
the  risk  of  hsemon-hage  and  of  a  slipping 
downwards  of  the  wire,  with  consequent 
amputation  of  an  insufficient  portion  of  the 
cervis,  wiU  he  very  great.  The  advice  given 
by  Dr.  Bames  should  be  followed.  The 
wu-e  beiag  drawn  so  tight  as  to  imbed  itself 
in  the  gi-oove  which  it  forms  in  the  tissues, 
it  can  then  be  made  red-hot  without  any 
feai-  of  its  damaging  the  vagina.    The  loop 
must  be  made  tighter  as  it  bui'ns  through ; 
time  must  be  lett  after  each  tightening  to 
allow  it  to  get  red-hot  again,  as  the  tissues 
must  be  burnt  through,  and  on  no  accoimt 
cut  through  by  overtightening  the  knot. 
When  the  cervix  is  enth-ely  burnt  through, 
the  stimip  must  be  cleaned  by  free  syring- 
ing with  ice-cold  water ;  bleeding  points 
may  then  be  secured  ;  and  lastly,  the  vagina 
is  plugged  with  lint  soaked  in  some  anti- 
septic solution.     The  cut    sm-face  will 
granulate  and  heal  within  a  month.    It  is 
very  necessary  to  pass  a  sound  occasionally 
to  avoid  contraction  of  the  uterine  canal. 

Alb  AN  DoEAN. 

CERVIX  UTEEI,  Stenosis  of  the. 
Authorities  upon  gynecological  questions 
are  much  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  rela- 
tion of  dysmenorrhoea  to  organic  stricture  of 
the  cervix  ute-^'.  Although  stenosis  of  the 
cervix  is  intimately  associated,  in  the  minds 
of  many,  with  painful  menstruation,  the 
relations  of  the  two  still  lie  within  the 
domain  of  theory ;  and  stenosis  will,  there- 
fore, be  here  considered  in  its  definite  forms, 


ranging  fr-om  a  distinct  contraction  to  ab- 
solute atresia.  In  aU  these  forms  there 
may  be  no  symptoms  of  dysmcnorrhaja 
thi-oughout  the  course  of  the  case. 

Stenosis  of  the  cervix  may  be  congenital 
or  acquired.  The  congenital  variety  is  often 
associated  with  the  small,  toiigh,  strongly 
anteflexed  and  ill-developed  uterus  seen  in 
sterile  women  who  have  never  menstruated, 
or  whose  catamenial  show  is  scanty  and 
attended  Math  pain.  As  in  such  cases,  little, 
if  any,  fluid  escapes  through  the  cervical 
canal ;  as  the  flow  of  that  fluid  is  never 
sudden  or  rapid ;  and,  lastly,  as  the  fact  of 
distension  of  the  uterine  cavity  with  re- 
tained fluid  has  not  been  proved  in  cases  of 
stenosis,  it  is,  at  least,  probable  that  the  pain 
is  due  to  causes  other  than  obstruction. 
Acquired  stenosis  has  been  repeatedly  ob- 
served as  a  result  of  partial  amputation  of 
the  cervix,  of  injury  during  parturition,  and, 
though  to  a  limited  extent,  of  inflammatory 
diseases  and  neoplasms  in  the  canal.  Put- 
ting aside  the  contraction  of  the  canal,  very 
common  after  the  menopause,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  stenosis  has  been  produced 
by  the  abuse  of  caustics  or  of  scraping  with 
the  curette,  and  this  fact  has  been  frankly 
admitted  by  some  of  the  advocates  of  these 
practices. 

"When,  from  any  of  the  above  causes, 
the  cervical  canal  is  found  to  be  extremely 
narrow,  resisting  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Bound,  stenosis  of  the  cervix  may  be  dia- 
gnosed. Difficulty  in  the  introduction  of 
that  instrument,  however  great,  is  not 
satisfactory  evidence ;  for,  in  cases  of  spas- 
modic dysmenorrhoea,  the  sound  slips  out 
with  ease,  though  its  entrance,  aided  by 
a  considerable  amount  of  force,  may  haA^e 
taken  several  minutes.  In  such  a  case, 
there  is  generally  severe  pain  as  the  sound 
passes  through  the  os  internum.  In  true 
stenosis,  this  pain  is  often  absent.  In  a 
case  of  stenosis,  menorrhagia  may  exist; 
in  complete  atresia  this  symptom  is  impos- 
sible. The  diagnosis  of  a  uterus  distended 
by  retained  fluid  may,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, be  very  difficult.  Circumstances  may 
render  it  unadvisable  to  use  the  sound,  and 
the  swelling  may  be  taken  for  pregnancy  or 
a  uterine  timiour. 

Should  the  sm-geon  he  ahle  to  detect 
true  stenosis,  not  amounting  to  atresia  and 
accompanied  by  severe  dysmenorrhoea,  then, 
especially  in  an  acquired  case,  he  may  di- 
late the  cervix  by  bougies  or  tents,  preferably 
the  former.  "When  atresia  exists,  the  case 
will  require  very  grave  consideration.  The 
distended  uterus  may  be  associated  with 
dilatation  of  the  tubes  and  its  concomitant 
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evils ;  and,  again,  operation  may  be  followed 
by  the  disastrous  results  which  have  been 
known  to  occur  after  the  puncture  of  an 
imperforate  hymen.  In  such  a  case,  it  is 
advisable  to  di-aw  down  the  cervix  with  a 
tenaculum  forceps,  after  a  Sims'  or  Neugo- 
bauer's  speculum  has  been  introduced  into 
the  vagina,  and  to  puncture  the  obstruction 
very  cai'efully  with  a  very  fine  aspu'ating- 
needle.  After  aspiration,  the  best  treatment 
is  to  keep  the  parts  as  aseptic  as  possible 
without  active  syringing.  An  iodofoim 
pessary,  of  Eln-endorfer's  composition,  may 
be  introduced  into  the  vagina ;  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent means  to  this  end,  and  sometimes 
takes  three  or  four  days  to  melt.  The  use 
of  bougies  will  be  reqmred  for  after-treat- 
ment. Alban  Doean. 

CHANCRE. — A  chancre  may  be  de- 
fined to  be  any  primary  sore  connected 
with  venereal  disease.  The  association 
may  be  du'ect  or  indirect,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  sore  should  be  on  the 
genitals.  Neither  is  it  necessary  that  a 
chancre  should  lead  to  syphiKs.  There  are 
chancres  which  infect  the  system,  and 
others  which  do  not.  All  chancres  are  con- 
tagious, and  are  produced  by  contagion 
only.  All  chancres  are  liable  to  affect  the 
lymphatic  glands  nearest  to  them,  and  thus 
to  produce  bubo.  The  characters  of  the 
bubo  will  usually  resemble  those  of  the 
chancre.  If  the  latter  is  hard,  well-defined, 
and  not  inflamed,  the  enlarged  glands  will 
be  hard,  loose,  and  aknost  free  from  inflam- 
mation, but  if  the  chancre  be  inflamed  and 
suppm-ating,  the  bubo  will  very  probably 
suppurate  also. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  determine 
correctly  the  relationship  between  infect- 
ing and  non-infecting  chancres.  The  diffi- 
culties are  much  increased  by  the  circum- 
stances that  the  characters  of  the  two  are 
often  seen  together  in  the  same  sore,  and 
that  the  one  is  very  often  introductory  to 
the  other.  We  shall  probably  be  near  the 
truth  if  we  beheve,  that  non-infectmg 
chancres  are  produced  by  the  contagion  of 
inflammatory  secretions  from  venereal  sores 
of  aU  kinds,  which  do  not  contain  at  the 
moment  the  specific  virus  of  syphiUs ;  or  in 
some  cases  it  may  be  the  fact  that  the 
recipient  is  not  liable  to  the  specific  con- 
tagion, having  been  temporarily  protected 
by  a  previous  attack.  In  yet  other  cases, 
it  may  be  that  the  acute  inflammation 
induced  by  the  pus-contagion  makes  the 
site  of  the  chancre  unfavourable  for  the 
development  of  the  specific  vnus.  The 
school  of  dualists  believe  that  there  are, 


and  have  always  been,  two  wholly  different 
kinds  of  virus,  which  have  no  relation  to 
each  other,  but  produce  their  effects  side  by 
side.  There  is  no  great  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  facts ;  it  is  simply  as  to  their  in- 
terpretation and  the  terms  in  which  they 
are  described.  For  the  imicist,  the  non- 
infecting  sores  are  usually  an  appanage  of 
syphihs ;  for  the  duahst  they  are  whoUy 
(fistinct.  Both  wiU  admit  that  the  con- 
tagion of  non-venereal  pus — from  boils,  for 
instance — may  produce,  when  inoculated  on 
the  genitals,  ulcers,  which  may  have  a  cer- 
tain dm'ation,  and  may  simulate  the  non- 
infecting  sore  ;  but  both  wiU  also  probably 
assert  that  the  venereal  non-infecting  soro 
usually  presents  pecuharities.  The  dia- 
gnosis between  the  chancre  which  -ndll 
infect  the  system,  and  the  one  which  proves 
to  be  a  local  ulcer  only,  is  often  exceedingly 
difficialt.  In  many  cases,  if  a  month  or 
five  weeks  have  elapsed  since  the  contagion, 
it  is  often — indeed,  usually — quite  easy  to 
decide,  but  ia  a  few  it  may  be  impossible. 

The  featm-e  which  is  of  chief  importance 
in  the  decision  is  the  very  pecuhar  kind  of 
hardness  which  the  sore  often  assumes.  In 
well-marked  cases  this  induration  may  be 
such  as  might  be  produced  by  a  disc  of 
cartilage.  It  causes  the  affected  portion  of 
mucous  tissue,  if  it  be  in  the  roll  of  the 
everted  prepuce  (its  most  common  site),  to 
stand  up  in  a  sort  of  coUar,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  use  the  finger  to  recognise 
the  induration.  When  in  other  parts,  as 
the  skin  of  the  penis,  or  elsewhere,  it  pro- 
duces, not  a  collar,  but  a  round  patch  or 
button,  which  is  usually  well  circumscribed 
and  but  httle  inflamed.  The  sclerosis  of 
tissues  and  the  absence  of  common  inflam- 
matory action  are  the  chief  featm*es.  Some- 
times the  sore  will  not  show  any  ulceration 
from  first  to  last,  and  it  is  very  common 
for  the  ulceration  to  heal  and  leave  the 
indmation  still  present.  The  size  and 
thickness  of  the  hardened  patch  may  vary 
very  much.  The  disc  may  be  no  bigger 
than  half  a  pea  or  as  large  as  a  half-croAvn. 
Whilst  the  absence  of  inflammation  and 
the  presence  of  indm-ation  are  the  common 
featm'es,  it  is  yet  quite  possible  that  the 
sore  may  deviate  very  widelj'  from  rule  in 
either  dii-ection.  It  may  be  acutely  in- 
flamed, and  it  may  be  whoUy  without  laard- 
ness.  These  deviations  probably  depend 
chiefly  on  the  pecuharities  of  the  recipient, 
but  they  may  also  in  some  cases  be  due  to 
the  nature  of  the  secretion  in  which  the 
virus  was  convoyed.  If  the  pus-secretion 
be  of  an  irritating  character,  the  inflamma- 
tion caused  may  obscure  the  features  of  the 
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specific  induration.  Thus  chancres  pro- 
duced experunentally,  and  with  secretions 
as  Httle  mixed  as  can  be  helped,  ran, 
usually,  a  more  typical  course  than  those 
which  occiu"  au  nalurel.  In  some  cases 
the  inflammation  of  a  chancre  becomes 
erosive,  and  assumes  the  features  known 
as  phagedena.  This  process  may  entirely 
destroy  the  chancre  and  extend  widely  in 
the  parts  around.  It  seldom,  however, 
occurs  early  enough  to  prevent  the  infec- 
tion of  the  system. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  two  con- 
ditions named,  we  have,  as  distinctive  of 
the  infecting  or  true  chancre,  its  obser- 
vance of  stages.  It  has  been  well  deter- 
mined by  experiments  that,  between  the 
date  of  contagion  and  the  full  develop- 
ment of  indm-ation,  a  period  of  nearly  five 
weeks  w"ill  intervene.  Observations  on 
patients,  when  the  infection  has  been  ac- 
cidental, are  in  accord  with  this.  The  first 
result  of  contagion  is  usually  a  little  red 
point,  which  lasts  only  a  few  days  and  then 
whoUy  vanishes.  During  the  fifth  week 
the  site  of  this  point  usually  becomes  u-ri- 
table  and  again  red,  and  very  quickly  de- 
velops sHght  hardness.  Upon  this  hardness 
ulceration  takes  place,  but,  the  induration 
continuing  to  widen,  is  still  of  much  greater 
size  than  the  ulcer.  The  ulcer  usually 
secretes  very  sparingly,  as  has  been  already 
said.  At  the  end  of  the  sixth  week  the  in- 
duration may  be  expected  to  be  at  its 
height,  but  in  many  cases  it  is  very  short- 
lived indeed,  and  may  disappear  in  a  few 
days,  and  the  sore  heal  and  be  forgotten. 

There  is  no  fact  more  certain  in  medicine 
than  that  mercury  can  cause  the  sclerosis 
of  a  true  chancre  to  disappear,  and  that  it 
invariably  does  so  in  the  most  remarkable 
manner.  We  seldom  see  a  chancre  nm  its 
course  without  interference  from  this  spe- 
cific. If,  however,  the  very  largest  indura- 
tions be  left  to  themselves,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  they  will  not,  as  a  rule,  last 
long.  The  normal  duration  is,  however, 
varied.  They  may,  as  first  said,  vanish 
before  fuU  development,  or  they  may  persist 
for  many  months.  If  mercm-y  be  pre- 
maturely- interrupted,  the  chancre  will 
indurate  again,  and  in  rare  cases  we  en- 
counter what  are  called  'relapsing  chancres ' 
in  which  the  hardness  returns  over  and 
over  again  in  the  exact  site  of  the  chancre, 
during  several  years.  The  periods  specified 
are  usually  observed  with  gi-eat  exactness 
in  all  cases  of  experimental  chancres,  and 
in  all  those  which  occur  in  vaccination.  It 
is  probable  that  the  observations  which 
ftssert  that  definite  induration  may  develop 


in  much  shorter  periods,  or  that  its  first 
occm-rence  may  be  delayed  to  much  longer 
ones,  are  foimded  on  error. 

When  the  chancre  has  been  produced 
by  sexual  contagion,  the  secretion  causing 

1  the  infection  wiU  almost  always  bo  mixed — 
that  is,  it  will  contain  pus-eloments,  the 

[  products  of  inflammation,  as  well  as  the 
specific  virus.  From  this  it  results  that 
very  often  a  pus  sore  is  produced  at  once, 
or  within  a  few  days  after  the  exposure. 
This  sore  may  persist  dm-ing  the  whole 
month  which  intervenes  before  induration 
sets  in.  In  such  cases  a  sore,  which  has 
had  the  characters  of  a  non-infecting  one 
during  the  first  month  or  five  weeks,  finally 
develops  those  of  the  syphilitic  kind  and 
is  followed  by  the  usual  results.  Such  a 
chancre  may  continue  to  suppurate  after 
induration  of  its  base  has  occurred,  and 
may  thus  present  '  mixed  '  features. 

Another  character  which  usually  denotes 
an  infecting  sore  is  that  it  is  single ;  or 
rather,  perhaps,  it  should  be  said  that 
the  non-infecting  are  often  multiple.  The 
infecting  sore  is  not  always  single,  for  there 
may  be  two,  three,  or  more.  If  multiple, 
we  may  be  sure  that  they  all  result  from 
contagion  at  one  and  the  same  time,  for  it 
is  impossible  for  a  true  chancre  to  produce 
others  in  the  same  person. 

The  characters  assumed  by  chancres 
which  do  not  prove  infecting  are  very 
various.  The  sore  is,  however,  invariably 
developed  within  a  few  days — it  may  be  a 
few  hom's — of  the  exposure  to  contagion. 
As  a  rule  only  one  sore  is  present  at  first, 
but  there  may  be  two  or  three.  As  a  result 
of  contagion  from  the  pus  secreted  by  the 
first  sore,  others  may  be  produced,  usually 
in  its  close  proximity.  If  the  part  on  which 
the  sore  has  appeared  is  in  apposition  with 
another  surface,  this  latter  is  almost  always 
infected.  The  degi'ee  of  inflammation,  ul- 
ceration, &c.,  may  vary  very  much.  Many 
sores  of  this  kind  heal  within  a  week  of 
their  formation,  and  never  assume  any 
peculiarities.  In  other  cases  the  sores  last 
long,  have  abrupt  cut  edges  as  if  punched 
out,  and  show  a  grey  sm-face  destitute  o^ 
graniilations.  Although  they  often  spread 
at  their  edges  to  some  slight  extent,  and 
closely  approach  the  condition  Imown  as 
phagedasna,  yet  they  very  rarely  pass  into 
it.  Phagedtena  may,  however,  supervene, 
especially  if  the  prepuce  be  phimosed,  and 
the  secretions  pent  up.  With  these  sores 
there  is  almost  invariably  early  enlarge- 
ment of  the  glands  in  the  gi-oin.  The  bubo 
is  often  inflamed  and  the  glands  become 
matted  together  in  one  lump.    There  ie 
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much  risk  of  suppuration,  and  large  and 
troublesome  abscesses  may  result.  See 
EuBo.  The  nearer  the  sore  to  the  firaenum, 
the  more  certain  it  is  that  bubo  will  occur. 

The  infecting  chancre  may  be  met  with 
on  any  part  of  the  body,  and  has  been 
recognised  on  the  scalp,  on  the  face,  in  the 
pakn  of  the  hand,  and  sole  of  the  foot,  on 
the  lips,  tongue,  and  tonsils.  It  is  now  and 
then  multiple  on  the  sm-face  of  the  body,  as, 
for  instance,  in  poUcemen  and  others  who 
have  been  bitten  and  scratched  by  prisoners 
suffering  from  syphilis.  The  non-infecting 
chancre,  on  the  other  hand,  has  never  been 
recognised  as  such  on  other  parts  than  the 
genitals.  This,  however,  may  result  simply 
from  the  fact  that  its  features  are  ill- 
marked,  and  we  have  no  proof  of  its  nature 
to  which  to  appeah  Probably,  also,  on  any 
other  part  than  under  the  foreskin  a  non- 
infecting  sore  would  usually  soon  heal.  Its 
production  and  its  perpetuation  seem  both 
of  them  to  be  closely  connected  with  reten- 
tion of  irritating  secretions. 

As  regards  the  relative  proportion  of 
infecting  and  non-infecting  chancres,  it  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  collect  trust- 
worthy statistics.  A  great  nmnber  of  those 
diagnosed  as  non-infecting  at  first,  assume 
other  features  at  a  later  stage.  No  observer 
has  a  right  to  put  down  a  sore  as  non- 
infecting,  unless  he  has  watched  the  case 
during  a  long  period  and  made  sure  that 
the  sore  never  changed  its  character,  and 
that  nothing  followed  it.  It  is  unsafe  to 
rely  upon  any  local  characters  or  their 
absence.  If  we  make  allowance  for  errors 
of  diagnosis,  and  also  for  a  not  inconsider- 
able number  in  which  the  sores  are  so  trivial 
and  of  such  short  dm-ation  that  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  they  are  specific  at  all, 
it  will  be  found  that  a  very  large  majority 
of  venereal  sores  are  infecting.  This  ap- 
plies, of  course,  chiefly  to  those  who  con- 
tract sores  for  the  first  time.  A  certain 
number  of  so-called  '  soft  sores '  are  siieh 
because  they  occur  in  those  who,  having 
had  the  disease  before,  are  not  susceptible 
of  syphilis. 

The  treatment  of  chancres  has  been 
much  simplified  of  late  years.  In  aU  stages 
and  conditions  attended  with  suppuration 
and  without  definite  hardness,  iodoform  is 
to  be  applied,  and  it  will  cm-e  quickly  in 
four  cases  out  of  five.  It  may  be  used  as 
a  powder,  dusted  into  the  sore,  and,  when 
healing  commences,  as  an  ointment,  in  the 
proportion  of  a  drachm  to  an  ounce  of 
vaseline.  The  sores  which  resist  iodoform 
usually  have  more  or  less  tendency  to 
phagedfena,  and  often  prove  for  a  time 


very  difficult  of  cure.  Iodoform  is,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  have  a  fair  trial,  the  fi-ee 
use  of  warm  water  being  also  enjoined.  If 
the  sore  do  not  heal,  black-wash  may  bo 
tried,  or,  if  it  assume  an  unhealthy  aspect, 
the  acid  nitrate  of  mercury  may  be  applied 
as  a  caustic.  There  are  sores,  however, 
which  will  resist  all  these  measures,  and 
which  become  healthy  only  when  mercury 
is  given  internally.  AVhen  positive  phage- 
dajna  supervenes  it  may  be  necessary,  in 
addition  to  the  measm-es  just  mentioned, 
to  keep  the  patient  in  a  hip-bath  of  wai-m 
water  continuously  for  a  period  of  several 
days.    See  Phagedena. 

If  a  chancre  show  specific  hardness,  it 
is  advisable  at  once  to  begin  the  adminis- 
tration of  mercm-y,  and  thus  anticipate  and 
usually  prevent  secondary  symptoms.  All 
non-secreting  indurated  sores  should  be 
dressed  with  black-wa?h  in  preference  to 
iodoform. 

The  question  of  the  abortive  treatment 
of  chancres  does  not  often  come  within  the 
domain  of  practical  sm'gery.  For  the  most 
part  our  patients  consult  us  too  late.  Some 
facts  appear  to  show  that  the  poison  is 
imbibed  early,  and  it  avails  httle  to  excise 
or  destroy  a  chancre  within  even  so  short 
a  period  as  fom*  or  five  days.  These  facts 
ought  not,  however,  to  hinder  us  from 
giving  the  patient  such  chance  of  escape  as 
excision  affords  in  all  suitable  cases.  Pa- 
quelm's  cautery  is  the  best  instrument  to 
use,  and  with  it  either  the  sore  may  be 
burnt  up  in  the  fi-eest  possible  manner,  or — 
what  is  stiU  better — ahberal  excision  of  the 
structm'es  around  the  infected  spot  may  be 
made.  Any  chancre  coming  imder  the  ob- 
servation of  the  surgeon  within  a  week  of 
contagion,  and  on  a  pai-t  where  such  treat- 
ment is  practicable,  ought  to  be  so  dealt 
with.  Jonathan  Hutchinson. 

CHARBON".  See  Malignant  Pustule. 

CHARCOT'S  m^'EX^'E.— Synonyms: 
Arthropathy  of  ataxia ;  neurarthritis  in 
connection  with  tabes  dorsalis  or  progi'es- 
sive  locomotor  ataxy  (Ducheime's  disease). 
A  peculiar  form  of  arthritis,  usually  affect- 
ing large  joints,  especially  the  shoulder, 
elbow,  knee,  and  ankle,  arising  in  the 
course  of  the  disease  known  as  locomotor 
ataxia.  This  was  first  discovered  and  de- 
scribed by  M.  Charcot  in  1808. 

Cause. — The  disorder  is  only  met  with 
in  a  marked  form  in  cases  of  spinal  tabes, 
and  must,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  directly 
dependent  either  on  definite  lesion  of  the 
cord,  or  as  a  part  of  the  whole  niorbid 
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state  of  which  that  sclerosing  lesion  fox-nas 
the  main  or  most  ohvious  change.  It  is 
not  very  common,  but  since  attention  has 
been  directed  to  the  disorder,  many  cases 
have  been  brought  forward  in  France, 
America,  and  in  this  country. 

Pathology.— li^e  exact  nosological  posi- 
tion of  this  malady  is  not  yet  detennined. 
There  is  hardly  any  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  fact  that  this  peculiar  arthritis  forms 
pai-t  of  the  disorder  recognised  as  tabes 
dorsalis,  although  some_  sui-geons,  who  com- 
monly see  these  cases  in  the  first  instance, 
are  unable  to  detect  any  specific  difference 
between  them  and  certain  cases  of  chronic 
rheumatic  arthritis.  It  seems  probable  that 
some  cases  hitherto  believed  to  be  examples 
of  hydrai-thi'osis  have  really  been  instances 
of  Charcot's  disease,  ia  which  the  tabetic 
spinal  symptoms  were  either  little  marked 
or  overlooked.  It  must  be  allowed  that 
many  of  the  changes  occurring  in  the  af- 
fected joints  are  common  to  both  morbid 
states.  This  being  so,  the  writer  holds 
strongly  to  the  opinion  that  these  changes 
in  and  by  themselves,  teU  no  complete  or 
accurate  story  as  to  the  clinical  features 
which  previously  characterised  the  par- 
ticulai'  instance  under  examination.  This 
disorder  has  been  considered  to  be  a  new 
manifestation  of  joint-disease,  chiefly  for 
the  reason  that,  till  within  recent  years,  no 
examples  of  its  morbid  anatomy  have  been 
collected  and  preserved  in  museums.  The 
same  might  fairly  have  been  affirmed  of 
;abes  dorsaHs  itself,  and  of  other  maladies 
also,  till  Eomberg  and  Duchenne,  by  their 
investigations,  led  to  its  differentiation.  The 
rater  prefers  to  believe  that  it  is  not  a 
new  disease,  but  has  simply  been  unrecog- 
nised as  a  specific  form  of  nem-arthritis, 
and  that,  probably,  specimens  illustrating 
it  are  already  in  museums,  arranged  as 
examples  of  chronic  rheumatic  arthritis. 

Certain  articular  troubles  have  long  been 
recognised  as  dependent  on  disease  of  the 
brain,  cord,  and  nerves.     Thus,  effusion 
and  inflammation  in  joints,  with  ankylosis, 
.  changes  in  the  skin,  oedema,  &c.,  are  re- 
garded as  sequential  trophic  alterations  in 
!  relation  to  various  paralyses  and  traumatic 
1  affections  in  the  Hne  of  nerve-supply  to  the 

•  joints  and  affected  parts.  These  trophic 
changes  are  attributed  to  damaged  nerve- 
centres,  and  many  of  these  are  now  known 

■  to  be  situated  in  the  grey  matter  of  the 

•  spinal  cord,  as,  for  instance,  those  presiding 
over  the  nutrition  of  muscles  being  placed 
in  the  anterior  horns.  The  special  centre, 
or  centres,  for  the  joints,  if  there  be  such, 

t  are  not  yet  determined.    The  fact  that  in 
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progressive  locomotor  ataxia  the  line  of 
morbid  action  foUows  the  postero-external 
columns  (Burdach's),  without,  as  a  rule, 
implicating  the  anterior  columns  or  grey 
matter,  seems  to  mihtate  against  the  view 
that,  in  this  disease,  the  joint-affection, 
when  it  occurs,  can  be  due  to  an  affection 
of  the  latter.  Moreover,  the  sclerosis  may 
spread  to  other  tracts  of  the  cord,  and 
even  involve  the  anterior  horns  without 
inducing  the  specific  articular  affection. 
Some  authorities,  notably  Buzzard,  con- 
sider that  a  trophic  centre  for  the  joints  is 
situated  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  and 
some  proof  of  this  is  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  troubles  of  the  vagus  are  com- 
monly associated,  in  cases  of  ataxia,  with 
Charcot's  joint-disease. 

In  most  instances  the  affection  occurs 
early  in  the  course  of  spinal  tabes,  at  a 
period  between  the  prodromal  and  the 
ataxic  symptoms.  The  disease  may  also 
supervene  at  a  later  stage,  and  is  then 
almost  constantly  found  in  a  joint  of  the 
u^jper  limb.  In  relation  to  (1)  an  early 
and  (2)  a  later  form,  it  may  be  noted  that 
the  part  of  the  cord  affected  is  not  always 
in  the  same  region  ;  thus,  the  sclerosis  may 
begin  in  the  higher  centres,  as  in  the 
medulla,  and  come  later  to  affect  the  dorsal 
or  lumbar  portions,  and  vice  versa.  Further, 
it  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  tabetic 
patients  may,  like  other  persons,  be  the 
subject  of  chronic  rheumatic  arthritis, 
which  runs  its  course  as  usual,  presenting 
no  special  features  of  Charcot's  disease. 
It  has  aheady  been  noted  that  in  many  of 
the  cases  examined  post  mortem  all  the 
changes  recognised  as  the  result  of  chronic 
rheumatic  arthritis  have  been  met  with, 
and  while  this  has  been  the  case  sometimes 
in  certain  joints,  others  in  the  same  patient 
have  presented  the  characters  more  par- 
ticularly attributed  to  Charcot's  disease. 
Thus,  ulceration  of  cartilage,  marginal 
overgrowth,  dendritic,  synovial,  and  bony 
growths,  erosion  of  bone,  and  ebumation 
are  found  in  one  joint ;  and  the  results  of 
riotous  disorganisation,  with  fracture  of 
bone  and  extreme  absorption  of  epiphyses, 
are  discovered  in  another.  Hence,  if  morbid 
anatomy  could  testify  to  the  pathogenic 
process  which  has  been  at  work,  there 
might  be  a  fair  inference  as  to  identity  in 
pathology  of  these  conditions.  The  clinical 
featm-es  of  the  malady,  however,  forbid  the 
acceptance  of  this  view,  and  the  furthest 
point  of  speculation  here  admissible,  for 
the  present,  is  to  regard  both  the  specific 
arthropathy  of  Charcot,  and  chronic  rheu- 
matic arthritis,  as  forms  of  neurarthritis. 
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It  has  been  stated  that  no  attempts  at 
repair  are  seen  in  affected  joints.  This  is 
not  the  case.  The  existence  of  osteophytes 
and  of  ebiirnation  suffices  to  disprove  this. 
Marginal  hyperplasia  is  common.  This  is 
not  peculiar  to  any  form  of  arthritis,  and  is 
found  both  in  gouty  and  rheumatic  joints. 
Without  question,  the  most  characteristic 
featui'es  of  Charcot's  disease  are  the  sudden 
onset,  the  extreme  effusion,  the  rapidity  of 
the  whole  process,  the  rapid  wasting  and 
wearing  down  of  the  bones  with  consequent 
tendency  to  ffacture.  The  cases  in  which 
the  disorder  is  of  slower  onset  more  closely 
resemble  rheumatic  arthritis.  The  '  benign  ' 
examples  are  unlike  the  latter  in  that  a 
greater  tendency  exists  to  complete  re- 
covery from  the  primary  local  lesion  which, 
unhappily,  is  too  rarely  witnessed  in  rheu- 
matic cases. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  other  evi- 
dence of  trophic  disturbance  sometimes 
occiu:s  in  the  progress  of  tabes  dorsahs. 
Thus,  perforating  ulcer  of  the  foot  is  apt  to 
occur  in  a  small  proportion  of  cases.  At- 
tention has  also  been  directed  to  a  form  of 
arthritis  involving  the  tarsus,  sometimes 
with  and  sometimes  without  associated 
arthropathy  elsewhere.  To  this  form  M. 
Charcot  has  apphedthe  term  pied  tabetique. 
Disorganisation  of  the  tarsal  joints  and  de- 
struction of  the  arch  of  the  foot  occur, 
certain  bones  may  become  ahkylosed,  and 
others  so  broken  down  as  to  be  hardly  re- 
cognisable, while  many  fragments  may  be 
found  detached  from  them. 

The  relation,  if  there  be  any,  between 
this  disease  and  chronic  rheumatic  arthritis 
is  not,  at  present,  readily  determined.  An 
'  error  of  nervous  force,'  it  has  been  sug- 
gested, may  determine  the  lesion,  but  the 
method  and  manner  of  it  are  dependent 
on  other  causes,  such  as  rheumatic,  gouty, 
or  syphilitic  tendencies  (Paget).  In  the 
writer's  opinion,  the  phenomena  of  this 
disease  throw  light  upon  those  of  chronic 
rheimiatic  arthritis,  the  nem-otic  origin  of 
which  he  is  disposed  to  believe  in_.  The 
life -history  is  essential  to  the  determmation 
of  the  nature  of  the  morbid  process  in  each 
case.  In  this  disease  the  joint-changes  may 
be  the  direct  result  of  central  (spinal)  in-i- 
tation ;  in  rheumatic  disease,  there  may  be 
reflex  dystrophies.  The  influence  of  the 
nervous  system  here  is  thought  by  some  to 
be  merely  passive,  and  the  changes  but  a 
result  of  injury  inflicted  upon  parts  whose 
sensibility  is  impaired.  See  Chronic 
Rheumatic  Arthritis. 

An  important  point  is  raised  by  the  ex- 
istence of  certaip  cases  of  locomotor  ataxy 


in  which  no  central  (spinal)  lesions  are 
found,  but  changes  are  confined  to  the 
peripheral  nerves.    It  may  be  that  future 
investigations  will  throw  light  upon  the 
latter,  and  that  such  may  be  found  both 
in  cases  of  this  special  arthropathy  and  in 
those  of  chronic  rheiunatic  arthritis,  illus- 
trating the  trophic  changes  in  each  in- 
stance. It  is  conceivable  that,  with  central 
spinal  disease,  the  arthritic  degenerations 
may  proceed  in  different  fashion  from  that 
commonly  occurring  where  no  coarse  le- 
sions are  present  in  the  cord.  Certainly, 
it  is  found  that  the  affected  joints  can  be 
used  without  pain  or  great  inconvenience 
in  some  instances.    There  have  been  no 
constant  lesions  found  in  the  cord  or  peri- 
pheral nerves  in  these  cases.    The  iiile  is 
to  find  the    ordinary  affection    of  the 
columns  of  Bvurdach,  but  atrophy  and  de- 
struction of  ganghon  cells  have  been  foimd 
in  the  anterior  cornua  and  in  the  postero- 
lateral groups.     In  unilateral  cases  the 
changes  have  been  found  limited  to  the 
corresponding  side  of  the  cord ;  in  the 
cervical  region  when  the  shoulder  has  been 
affected,  and  in  the  lumbar  region  when 
the  knee  was   involved.  Inflammatory 
changes — whether  primary  or  secondary  is 
not  known — have  also  been  observed  in  the 
peripheral  nerves  in  cases  of  tropho-neuro- 
sis  associated  with  locomotor  ataxia.  The 
most  recent  hypothesis  on  the  whole  sub- 
ject has  been  put  forward  by  Morrant 
Baker,  who  conceives  that  there  may  be  a 
pathological  connection  between  this  special 
arthropathy,  tabes  dorsaUs,  and  chronic 
rheumatic  arthritis.     He  thinks  that  all 
these  disorders  may  arise  from  '  some  an- 
tecedent morbid  state  of  which  the  result 
is  expressed  in  pathological  changes,  some- 
times in  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  some- 
times in  the  joints,  and  sometimes  in  both.' 

Symptoms. — Sudden  and  painless  swell- 
ing in  a  joint,  without  any  local  premonitory 
symptoms,  is  significant  of  this  disorder. 
The  patient  may  present  no  sign  of  inco- 
ordination, but  commonly  has  suffered  from 
'  lightning '  pains  in  the  limbs.  Pyrexia  is 
absent.  The  knee  is  most  often  affected, 
then  the  shoulder,  elbow,  Hp,  and  wrists, 
in  order  of  frequency.  The  small  joints 
are  not  exempted.  The  swelling  is  more 
or  less  firm,  due  to  effusion  into  the  synovial 
cavity.  The  integuments  are  not  reddened, 
n  nd  there  may,  or  may  not,  be  local  oedema. 
Some  crackling  may  be  noted  at  times  be- 
fore the  extreme  effusion.  The  '  benignant ' 
variety  is  characterised  by  subsidence  of 
the  swelling  and  retm*n  to  a  natural  state 
after  some  weeks  or  months.   The  '  ma- 
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lig7tant '  variety  leads  on  to  rapidly  de- 
arradinfT 

changes,  rupture  of  Ugaments,  dis- 
focation,  fractm-e,  and  impaction  of  frag- 
ments of  bones— a  'riotous'  arthritis,  m 
short ;  and  all  this  may  be  set  up  in  a  few 
weeks'.  In  spite  of  these  profound  changes 
the  limb  affected  may  retain  a  remarkable 
amount  of  power,  movements  may  be 
freely  executed  and  work  carried  on  with- 
out any  suffering.  Portions  of  bone  may 
become  detached  and  adhere  to  the  cap- 
sule of  the  joint,  or  osteophytes  may 
form,  and  abimdant  dendritic  outgrowths 
of  cartilage  or  bone  may  occm-  within 
the  joint.  Spontaneous  fracture  may  occur 
in  sundry  bones  in  some  cases.  The 
early  tumefaction  is  not  always  sudden. 
Patients  with  gravely  affected  joints  may 
live  for  many  years,  and  retain  remarkable 
powers  of  motion  and  capability.  Thus, 
one  man  (under  the  writer's  care)  worked 
as  a  cooper's  labourer  for  six  years  with 
hydi-arthi-osis  and  flaU-hke  movements  in 
both  elbows,  suffering  no  pain  and  httle  in- 
convenience, ataxic  symptoms  being  weU- 
marked  at  the  end  of  that  time. 

The  following  table  shows  the  prominent 
characteristics  of  Charcot's  disease  and 
chronic  rheumatic  arthritis  in  well-marked 


cases : — 

Charcot's  Disease, 

Patient  not  necessarily 
of  rheumatic  habit. 

Onset  sudden,  indepen- 
dent oi  injury,  but  not  in- 
variably so. 

First  symptom :  extreme 
tumefaction,  rarely  craolc- 
ling. 

Pain  absent ;  knee-jerks 
absent. 

Dislocation  common. 

Progress :  may  retro- 
grade, or  disorder  pass  off. 

Bones  apt  to  wear  away ; 
osteophytes  less  marked 
than  in  rheumatism  ? 

Fragility  of  bones. 

Ocular  symptoms. 


Chronic  Rheumatic 
Arthritis. 
Patient  of  rheumatic 
habit. 

Onset  gradual ;  often 
determined  by  injury. 

First  symptoms  :  slight 
swelling  and  crackling  (ex- 
treme tumefaction  rare  and, 
perhaps,  never  sudden). 

Pain  severe ;  knee-jerks 
present. 

Dislocation  rare. 
Progress  constant,  often 
peimanent. 

Much  production  of  new 
bone  and  osteophytes. 

Condensation  of  bones. 
No  ocular  symptoms. 

It  is  true  that  instances  of  this  disease 
!  have  been  noted  in  which  it  has  not  been 
i  possible  to  draw  the  hard  and  fast  Hnes  in- 
'  dicated  above,  but  enough  remains  to  show 
I  that  veiy  specific  characters  pertain,  for 
I  the  most  part,  to  the  form  of  arthritis 
"  which  occurs  only,  so  far  as  is  known,  in 
•  that  variety  of  spmal  tabes  which  induces 
the  symptoms  of  locomotor  ataxia.  The 
bones  are  apt  to  become  porous  and  fragile. 
These  cases  have  been  commonly  seen 
i  in  the  first  instance   by  surgeons,  and, 
hence,  the  special  nervous  symptoms  asso- 
ciated with  them,  unless  present  in  marked 
I  degree,  have  been  apt  to  be  overlooked. 


More  instances  have  been  found  since  the 
attention  of  surgeons  has  been  directed  to 
them,  and,  in  futm-e,  it  will  be  well  to  look 
,  for  tabetic  symptoms  in  all  cases  of  mon- 
'  arthritis  involving  •  the  larger  joints.  The 
fact  that  locomotor  ataxia  has  only  been 
clearly  differentiated  of  late  years  no  doubt 
accotmts  for  the  absence  of  mention  of 
these  cases  by  earher  writers.    It  is  certain 
that  the  arthropathy  may  occur  indepen- 
dently, or  before,  any  active  symptoms  of 
I  locomotor  ataxy. 

\  Diagnosis. — This  is  to  be  made  by  con- 
sideration of  all  the  concomitant  nervous 
symptoms  which  may  be  present.  These 
are  not  far  to  seek  in  most  cases.  The 
joints  may  be  affected  early,  and  but  few 
indications  of  ataxia  be  found ;  but  these 
are  apt  to  supervene.  The  disorder  is  most 
Ukely  to  be  mistaken  for  chronic  rheumatic 
arthritis,  and  a  careful  review  of  aU  the 
symptoms,  the  history,  the  question  of 
heredity,  with  knowledge  of  the  special 
features  of  this  arthropathy,  wUl  commonly 
avail  to  render  the  diagnosis  certain.  Ma- 
lignant disease  may  be  suspected  in  cases 
where  the  progress  is  rapid  in  an  instance 
of  monartliropathy.  These  disorders  will 
be  foimd  free  from  the  severe  pain,  local 
and  reflex,  and  the  muscular  spasm  which 
commonly  accompany  other  forms  of  acute 
arthritis. 

Treatment, — The  affected  joints  must 
be  set  at  rest.  Cotton-wool,  covered  with 
Hght  and  well-adjusted  bandages,  should  be 
appHed.  Strips  of  buckskin,  covered  with 
mercurial  and  ammoniacum  plaster,  and 
carefully  applied,  are  useful  for  hydrarthro- 
sis in  any  stage.  Splints  will  be  necessary 
in  some  cases  to  secure  immobility,  and 
casings  of  leather,  with  suitable  straps,  will 
be  proper  to  suppoi-t  and  restrain  joints 
whose  movements,  owing  to  suppleness  and 
dislocation,  are  too  free.  Remedies  for  the 
central  nervous  lesion  must  be  employed, 
as  in  ordinary  cases  of  locomotor  ataxia, 
benefit  being  sometimes  secured  by  nitrate 
of  silver,  iodide  of  potassium,  mercm*y,  and 
by  cod-liver  oil.  Monobromide  of  cam- 
phor in  fuU  doses  is  of  value  for  '  lightning ' 
pains  and  insomnia.  The  disorder  may 
altogether  subside  in  benign  cases.  In  the 
others  the  prognosis  is  bad,  and  the  local 
troubles  become  of  secondary  importance 
as  other  symptoms  of  the  constitutional 
malady  progi-ess.       Dyce  Duckworth. 

CHEEK,  Fissure  of  the.— Syn. :  Ma- 

crostoma  congenitum, — This  very  rare  de- 
formity consists  of  a  unilateral  fissure  ex- 
tending from  the  corner  of  the  moutli 
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proper  for  some  distance  into  the  cheek,  i 
and  usually  continued  as  far  as  the  anterior 
margin  of  the  buccinator,  but  occasionally 
running  upwai-ds  toward  the  outer  angle  of  j 
the  orbit.  The  natural  point  of  junction  of 
the  two  lips  is  marked  on  each  by  a  sUght 
papUlary  elevation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane ;  but  with  that  exception  there  is  no 
difference  in  the  condition  of  the  parts  form-  | 
ing  the  cleft  from  that  of  the  the  inner 
sui-face  being  lined  with  a  sitmlar  mucous  | 
membrane  which  joins  the  skin  of  the  cheek,  j 
just  as  that  which  forms  the  red  surface  ! 
of  the  labium.  The  deformity  is  very  tm-  | 
sightly,  and  gives  the  appearance  on  one 
side  of  the  face  of  a  very  elongated  mouth, 
whilst  the  non-union  of  the  fibres  of  the 
orbicularis  oris  causes  a  want  of  expression, 
which  is  more  marked  when  any  attempt 
is  made  to  smile  or  laugh.  This  unsight- 
liness  is,  in  many  cases,  increased  by  the 
presence  of  so-called  auricular  appendages 
or  supernumerary  auricles,  which,  however, 
are  not  always  present.  When  they  occur 
they  are  placed  in  front  of  the  tragus  or 
upon  the  cheek  itself,  in  a  line  between  the 
end  of  the  fissure  and  the  tragus  of  the  ear, 
and  they  consist  of  fleshy  elevations,  gen- 
erally containing  cartUage,  and  covered 
with  soft  hairy  skin  similar  to  that  over  the 
helix.  In  shape  they  are  small,  oval,  and 
sometimes  as  large  as  a  horsebean,  and  are 
attached  by  a  pedicle  to  healthy  skin  of  the 
cheek,  or  the  base  of  attachment  may  some- 
times be  as  broad  as  the  growth  itself. 
They  are  usually  bilateral,  though  not 
necessarily  symmetrical  in  shape,  or  posi- 
tion, or  number.  The  external  ear  is 
generally  more  or  less  misshapen  on  one  or 
on  both  sides,  and  the  external  auditory 
meatus  may  be  absent. 

Ccmses. — The  deformity  is  congenital, 
and  results  firom  a  failure  of  union  between 
that  upper  part  of  the  first  visceral  arch 
from  which  is  developed  the  superior 
maxilla,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  same 
arch,  from  which  Meckel's  cartilage  is  de- 
rived, and  upon  which  the  lower  jaw  is 
formed.  As  the  first  visceral  arch  is  visible 
in  the  human  embryo  at  the  third  week, 
and  is  the  earliest  to  unite  with  its  fellow  of 
the  opposite  side,  this  deformity  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  pure  accident  of  development ; 
and  since  it  is  found  in  children  with  elder 
brothers  and  sisters  who  are  perfectly 
formed,  and  where  no  trace  of  similar  de- 
formity han  occurred  in  the  families  of 
either  parent,  it  is  not  hereditary,  and,  from 
the  early  period  of  pregnancy  at  which  it 
must  take  place,  maternal  impressions  are 
not  likely  to  influence  its  origin. 


Symptoms.  —  The  appearances  above 
described  are  unmistakeable  (for  portrait 
see  paper  by  the  writer  in  Meddco-Chir. 
Trcms.,  vol.  Ixv.  p.  20).  It  occurs  more  per- 
manently in  girls  than  in  boys,  and  the  sub- 
jects are  often  delicate.  The  lower  jaw  is 
frequently  small  and  ill-developed,  especially 
upon  the  side  upon  which  the  fissure  exists. 
Besides  the  supernumerary  auricles  there 
are  sometimes  to  be  seen  upon  the  cheeks 
of  these  patients  small  cicatrix-Hke  striue, 
or  pore-Hke  openings,  ending  in  a  cul- 
de-sac. 

Treatment. — Since  the  condition  does 
not  cause  any  impediment  to  the  power  of 
sucking,  there  is  no  necessity  to  operate  at 
a  very  early  age,  and  it  is  wiser  to  aUow 
the  first  year  of  life  to  pass,  so  that  the 
child  may  be  weaned  and  be  brought  into 
a  better  condition  to  bear  the  slight  loss  of 
blood  incident  to  the  operation.  The  child 
having  been  anaesthetised,  aU.  that  is  re- 
quired is  to  make  a  clean  incision  extending 
just  beyond  the  mucous  surface  of  each  hp, 
and  to  bring  the  cut  surfaces  together  with 
two  or  three  silver  sutures,  which  should 
pass  completely  through  the  substance  of 
the  cheek  and  out  again  before  being  twisted 
together.  This  is  preferable  to  the  use  of 
harelip  pins,  as  being  less  likely  to  cause 
cicatrices.  One  stitch  should  be  placed  at 
the  point  where  the  two  hps  should  natu- 
rally join,  and  another  half-way  between 
it  and  the  angle  of  the  cleft,  whilst  if  neces- 
sary the  edges  of  the  skin  may  be  more 
neatly  adapted  by  fine  sutures  of  horsehair 
or  catgut.  The  sutures  may  be  left  for 
three  or  four  days  before  being  removed; 
and  the  wound  should  be  dusted  with  a 
little  iodoform  powder,  or  painted  with 
collodion  to  which  iodoform  has  been 
added,  and  must  be  covered,  with  a  pad  of 
lint,  which  should  be  firmly  retained  by 
strapping,  so  arranged  as  to  prevent,  as  far 
as  possible,  any  movement  of  the  facial 
muscles.  Every  effort  must  be  made  to 
obtain  primary  union  of  the  wound,  and  if 
this  is  successful  the  result  will  be  found 
extremely  satisfactory. 

John  H.  Morgan. 

CHEILOPL AST Y.— Under  this  head- 
ing is  included  a  great  number  of  operative 
procedures  of  an  autoplastic  character,  per- 
formed either  for  establishing  an  oral  aper- 
tm-e  of  normal  size  and  shape  in  cases  of 
congenital  malformation,  or  for  the  recon- 
struction of  a  lip  that  has  been  destroyed, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  by  the  surgical 
removal  of  a  new-growth,  by  malignant  or 
syphilitic  ulceration,  or  by  the  pruuary  or 
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secondary  and  cicatricial  results  of  injury. 
It  is  proposed  to  deal  in  this  article  only 
with  the  latter  classes  of  cases,  as  the 
operations  necessary  in  cases  of  congenital 
malformation  will  be  described  imder  Haue- 
LiP ;  Cheek,  Fissure  of  the. 

The  main  object  in  a  cheiloplastic  opera- 
tion is,  whilst  preserving  a  shapely  and  effi- 
cient oral  aperture,  to  protect  the  teeth  and 
"T.uns,  by  one  or  more  transplanted  flaps  of 
soimd  and  healthy  structures  taken  from  the 
immediate  neighboiu:hood  of  the  defect.  It 
is  also  a  very  important  point  to  preserve,  if 
j  possible,  a  free  margin  of  mucous  membrane. 
!  In  most  of  the  procedures  that  have  been 
I  devised,  each  flap,  after  its  dissection,  is 
I  glided  into  its  new  position,  and  is  not 
twisted.   In  his  selection  of  one  out  of  the 
vei-y  numerous  and  varied  methods  of 
cheiloplasty,  the  surgeon  will  be  guided  by 
•  the  extent  of  the  defect  and  the  condition  of 
the  smToimding  parts.    Endeavour  should 
be  made  so  to  contrive  the  dissection  of  the 
flaps  that  the  resulting  cicatrisation  and 
reti'action  of  the  fresh  wounds  may  tend 
rather  to  keep  the  flaps  in  their  new  position 
than  to  drag  them  away. 

The  simplest  of  cheiloplastic  operations 
on  the  lower  Up  is  that  in  which  the  edges 
of  a  V-shaped  wound,  formed  by  removal 
of  a  small  tumour  or  ulcer,  are  immedi- 
ately brought  into  contact  by  harelip  pins 
or  wire  sutures. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  best 
known  of  the  very  numerous  operations 
that  have  been  performed  in  cases  of  con- 
siderable destruction  of  the  lower  lip : — 

In  Chopart's  operation,  performed  for 
covering  a  large  rectangular  defect  after 
removal  of  extensive  disease  of  the  lip,  a 
rectangular  flap  with  its  base  below  is  taken 
from  the  chin  and  front  of  the  neck,  and 
drawn  upwards  over  the  lower  jaw  towards 
the  mouth.  The  lateral  margins  of  this 
flap  are  attached  by  sutures  to  the  lateral 
margins  of  the  primary  wotmd,  and  its 
upper  free  margin  forms  the  lower  boundary 
of  the  oral  apertiu:e.  This  procedure  is 
attended  with  several  disadvantages,  and 
its  results  in  general  have  not  been  very 
satisfactory.  There  must  be  considerable 
tension  of  the  flap,  and  it  is  necessary  for 
the  patient  to  keep  the  head  bent  forwards 
during  the  after-treatment.  The  flap  may 
be  dragged  downwards  even  before  the 
removal  of  the  sutures.  Its  free  labial 
margin,  being  formed  of  cicatricial  tissue, 
is  often  very  thin  and  uneven,  and  may 
be  rolled  inwards  by  retraction.  The 
principle  of  this  operation,  however— that 
of  taking  the  sound  slcin  from  the  chin  or 


front  of  the  neck — has  been  followed,  with 
modifications,  by  many  surgeons,  of  whom 
may  be  named  Lisfranc,  Eoux  of  St. 
Maxirain,  Zeis,  and  v.  Langenbeck.  Serres, 
of  MontpeUier,  who  was  the  first  to  pro- 
pose saving  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
lower  lip,  in  order  to  replace  it  on  the 
free  margin  of  the  flap,  has  devised  a 
method  of  inferior  cheiloplasty,  which,  in 
a  modified  form,  has  been  recommended 
by  Mr.  Erichsen.  The  object  of  this  modi- 
fied operation  is,  it  is  stated,  to  raise  the 
lower  hp  to  a  level  with  the  incisor  teeth. 
'An  incision  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  in  length  is  made  directly  outwards 
from  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  on  each  side, 
into  the  cheek  ;  from  the  extremity  of  this, 
a  cut  is  carried  obHquely  downwards  on  to 
the  upper  margin  of  the  lower  lip  so  as  to 
excise  the  included  triangular  piece ;  the 
lower  lip  is  then  dissected  away  fr-om  the 
jaw,  and  a  V-shaped  piece  is  taken  out  of 
its  centre.  By  means  of  a  harelip  pin, 
and  a  point  of  suture  on  each  side,  the  in- 
cisions in  the  angles  of  the  mouth  are 
brought  accm-ately  together;  and,  in  the 
same  way,  the  vertical  one  in  the  centre  is 
united.  If,  on  the  removal  of  the  diseased 
portion  of  the  lip  the  mucous  membrane 
has  been  left  rather  long,  a  good  prolabium 
may  be  formed,  and  the  restoration  effected 
with  but  little  deformity.'  (Erichsen.) 

Although  a  large  and  vascular  flap  may 
in  most  instances  be  readily  obtained  fr-om 
the  fr'ont  of  the  neck,  the  tendency  to  re- 
traction and  sinking  of  this  flap,  and  the 
accumulation  of  blood  and  woimd-secretion 
in  the  large  pouch  formed  below  the  seat 
of  operation,  render  most  modifications  of 
Chopart's  method  less  advantageous  than 
those  in  which  the  defect  is  covered  by 
lateral  flaps  taken  from  the  sides  of  the 
face  and  brought  together  in  the  middle 
Hne.  Procedures  of  this  kind,  however, 
can,  as  a  rule,  only  be  appUed  to  cases  in 
which  the  integument  of  the  chin  remains 
in  a  soimd  condition. 

In  Syme's  operation  for  restoration  of 
the  lower  hp,  the  principle  of  which  is  to 
j  leave  the  central  part  of  the  chin  undis- 
turbed, and  to  cover  the  defect  by  two 
lateral  flaps,  two  incisions  are  made  from 
the  centre  of  the  gap  outwards  and  down- 
■  wards  to  the  extent  of  rather  more  than  an 
inch,  and  are  then  carried  outwards  and 
downwards  and  at  last  a  little  upwards, 
so  as  to  terminate  on  each  side  below  the 
'  angle  of  the  jaw.    These  flaps  are  then 
raised  so  that  the  two  straight  portions, 
formed  in  the  first  instance,  meet  together 
in  the  middle  line  and  are  united  by  silver 
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sutui-es.  The  remaining  extent  of  cut  edges 
are  united  to  the  edges  of  the  A -shaped 
portion  of  skin  over  the  chin,  which  serves 
to  support  and  prevent  downward  gliding 
of  the  flaps  which  form  the  new  lip. 

Buchanan's  operation  is  apphcabJe  in 
cases  of  extensive  malignant  disease  affect- 
ing the  upper  part  of  the  lip,  and  leaving  the 
chin  quite  free.  From  the  centre  of  the  in- 
ferior curved  margin  of  the  wound,  made  on 
removing  the  disease,  two  straight  incisions, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  median  hne,  are  car- 
ried downwards  and  a  little  outwards.  From 
the  lower  end  of  each  of  these  incisions  a 
long  and  but  shghtly  curved  incision  is 
made  in  a  direction  outwards  and  upwards. 
The  two  oblong  flaps  thus  mapped  out  are 
dissected  from  the  subjacent  parts  and  then 
raised  upwards,  the  upper  cm'ved  margins 
forming  the  margin  of  the  hp,  and  the 
short  inner  margins  of  its  flaps  coming 
into  contact  in  the  median  line,  where  they 
are  connected  by  sutures.  The  triangular 
wound  left  below  each  flap  is  allowed  to 
heal  by  granulation. 

In  Teale's  operation  for  severe  cica- 
tricial deformity  of  the  lower  Hp  fi'om  burn, 
the  everted  Hp  is  divided  into  three  parts 
by  two  vertical  incisions,  each  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  in  length.  The  width  of  the 
middle  portion  found  between  these  two 
incisions  should  equal  haK  the  width  of  the 
Hp.  From  the  lower  extremity  of  each  of 
the  vertical  incisions,  a  ciurved  incision  is 
next  to  be  carried  upwards  and  outwards 
to  a  point  about  one  inch  from  the  commis- 
sure of  the  Hps.  The  two  lateral  flaps  are 
then  dissected  up,  and  raised  and  united  by 
sutures  in  the  middle  line  above  the  middle 
flap,  to  the  freshened  upper  margin  of 
which  their  lower  margins  are  also  fixed  by 
sutures. 

Other  operative  procedures  for  the  re- 
construction of  the  lower  lip  by  the  forma- 
tion and  apposition  of  lateral  flaps,  have 
been  devised  by  Malgaigne,  Dieffenbach, 
Bruns,  and  Szymanowski. 

In  a  case  of  very  extensive  destruction 
of  the  lower  lip,  and  of  the  soft  parts  of  the 
chin,  it  might  be  possible  to  perform  a 
satisfactory  cheiloplastic  operation  by  ap- 
plying Eeid's  method,  taking,  in  the  first 
place,  a  single  flap  from  the  skin  of  the 
neck,  and  subsequently  bringing  together, 
above  this,  two  lateral  flaps. 

Cheiloplastic  operations  on  the  upper 
Up,  performed  mostly  in  cases  either  of 
congenital  malformation  or  cicatricial  de- 
formity, consist  in  varied  applications  of 
the  double  lateral  flap  method.  In  Berard's 
operation  each  flap  is  formed  by  one  in- 


cision, carried  from  the  upper  extremity  of 
the  defect  outwards  through  the  soft  parts 
of  the  cheek,  and  a  second,  parallel  to  this, 
commencing  at  the  corresponding  angle 
of  the  mouth.  This  procedmre  has  been 
modified  by  Brims,  who,  at  the  outer  end  of 
each  upper  incision,  excised  a  triangular 
piece  of  skin  with  the  apex  upwards,  and  at 
the  end  of  each  lower  incision  a  similar  piece 
of  skin  with  the  apex  downwards.  Dieffen- 
bach formed  his  lateral  flaps  by  a  curved 
incision  on  each  side  round  the  ala  of  the 
nose.  Teale  also  performed  a  cheiloplastic 
operation  on  the  upper  Hp  by  making  two 
crucial  incisions,  the  intersecting  point  of 
which  was  placed  in  the  median  line,  just 
below  the  septum  nasi.  The  two  lateral 
triangular  flaps  thus  formed  were  drawn 
inwards,  one  below  the  other,  and  retained 
in  this  position  by  twisted  sutures.  Other 
plans  of  superior  cheiloplasty,  on  the  same 
principle  of  lateral  flaps,  have  been  devised 
by  Malgaigne,  Murault,  and  SedHlot. 

W.  Johnson  Smith. 

CHELOID.  See  Cicatrices,  Patho- 
logical Conditions  of. 

CHEMOSIS.  See  Conjunctiva,  Dis- 
eases of  the. 

CHEST,  Deformities  of  the.  See 
Caries  of  the  Spine  ;  Pigeon-breast. 

CHEST,  Injuries  of  ihe— General 
Diagnosis  of, — These  injuries  may  be 
divided  into  : — (1)  those  presenting  some 
external  wound;  (2)  those  without  external 
wound. 

1.  This  class  may  be  again  subdivided 
into  wounds  of  the  parietes  alone,  and  pene- 
trating wounds  which  affect  the  structm-es 
within  the  waUs  of  the  chest  also. 

The  diagnosis  of  wounds  of  the  external 
parietes  alone  wHl  be  mostly  negative.  The 
external  wound  may  pass  in  a  direction  in 
wliich  it  is  impossible  that  the  chest  con- 
tents should  have  been  injm'ed ;  and  again 
there  wiU  be  a  total  absence  of  the  severer 
symptoms  usuaUy  associated  with  injury  to 
the  contained  viscera.  The  worst  symptoms 
wliich  such  a  wound  presents  are  due  to 
division  of  large  parietal  blood-vessels  or 
nerves,  or  injury  to  muscle.  Thus  we  may 
have  a  blood-tumom*  form  beneath  the  in- 
tegument or  the  muscle,  as  the  immediate 
result  of  the  wound ;  or,  later  on,  suppm-a- 
tiou  may  take  place  in  the  track  of  the  in- 
jury, either  under  the  muscles  or  directly 
beneath  the  skin  and  fascia. 

When  the  structures  within  the  thorax 
have  been  injured,  the  symptoms  will  be  of 
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a  severer  character.  The  pleui-a  may  fill  up 
more  or  less  witli  blood,  formmg  a  H^mo- 
THOiuvx.  Or  air  may  enter  its  cavity,  either 
iVom  the  external  woimd  or  from  the  womided 
lang,  forming  a  Pneumothorax.  Or,  finally, 
suppuration  may  take  place  in  the  cavity, 
.  constituting  an  Empyema. 

If  the  lung  itself  he  wounded  there  will 
be  effusion  of  blood  into  its  substance,  fol- 
lowed by  inflammation,  which  may  spread 
i  extensively,  so  that  a  very  considerable  part 
of  the  wounded  limg  may  pass  into  a  state 
of  aciite  Pneumonia.  This  state  is  indicated 
at  first  by  the  expectoration  of  florid  blood 
(hsemoptysis),  and  afterwards  by  the  signs 
»  of  consohdation  of  the  lung,  as  shown 
1  by  dulness  on  percussion,  by  rust-coloui'ed 
(  expectoration,   bronchial    breathing  and 
1  bronchophony;  these  latter  signs  may  be 
I  much  concealed  by  blood  or  fluid  in  the 
]  pleura  in  those  cases  in  which  there  is 
1  much  present.    In  either  case,  the  bm'den 
I  of  respiration  will  be  thrown  principally 
I  upon  the  uninjured  lung,  and  there  will 
1  be  gi'eat  dyspnoea  and  impeded  circu- 
'.  lation,   as   may  be  evidenced  by  blue- 
:  ness  of  the  face.  Hps,  &c.    Percussion  will 
I  give  a  dull  note  over  the  injraed  side 
(except  in  cases  of  pneumothorax),  and  aus- 
1  cultation  will  show  the  absence  of  effi- 
1  cieht  breathing.    The  temperature  at  first 
:  is  somewhat  depressed  from  shock,  but  later 
I  on  may  become  elevated,  especially  if  sup- 
puration sets  in.    The  diagnosis  may  be 
somewhat  aided  by  the  direction  of  the 
wound.    In  these  cases  it  is  not  wise  to 
permit  much  probing,  but  the  direction  of 
a  wotmd  can  often  be  ascertained  by  col- 
lateral circmnstances  ;  and  if  these  are  ab- 
sent, hght  and  careful  probing,  not  prolonged, 
will  often  sufi&ciently  indicate  the  general 
direction  of  the  woimd,  and  show  that  some 
of  the  internal  structm-es  must  have  been 
damaged. 

If  the  Heart  or  Pericardium  be  wounded 
(and  the  one  rarely  occurs  vidthout  the  other) , 
the  symptoms  are  of  the  gravest  character. 
Iromediate  death  not  infrequently  follows, 
and,  in  those  cases  in  which  life  is  prolonged, 
recovery  comparatively  seldom  takes  place. 
Should  Life  be  prolonged,  however,  the  signs 
of  such  an  injury  will  consist  in  trouble  to 
the  circiilation,  from  the  impeded  heart's 
action,  a  quick,  small,  laboured,  and  inter- 
mitting pulse,  dyspnoea,  and  blueness  of  the 
face  and  extremities.  The  woujid  itself  is 
attended  by  a  sharp  biurst  of  haemorrhage, 
which,  however,  speedily  ceases  as  the  ex- 
ternal aperture  becomes  closed.  Thebleedhig 
then  takes  place  into  the  cavity  of  the  peri- 
cardium, giving  rise  to  the  impeded  circula- 


tion spoken  of  above,  or  into  one  of  the  me- 
diastinal spaces,  the  signs  of  which  are  much 
more  obscure.  Auscultation  of  the  heart 
does  not  give  so  much  assistance  as  might 
be  expected,  but  the  precordial  dulness  is 
often  increased.  The  heart-soimds  are  in- 
audible or  scarcely  audible,  from  the  blood 
in  the  pericardium  obscuring  their  distinct- 
ness, or  if  the  amount  of  blood  be  very 
small,  as  in  those  rare  cases  where  the  peri- 
cardium is  alone  wounded  and  the  heart 
has  escaped,  the  friction-sound  of  pericar- 
ditis may  be  audible. 

Penetrating  wounds  belonging  to  this 
class  are  sometimes  compHcated  by  foreign 
material,  carried  into  the  interior  by  the 
agent  inflicting  the  injm'y.  This  is  palpably 
the  case  in  gunshot  wounds,  where  a  bullet 
is  left  in  the  chest.  The  same  lesion  exists 
when  a  portion  of  clothing  is  carried  into 
the  wound  by  a  bullet,  or,  less  frequently, 
by  a  stab.  The  diagnosis  of  this  state  wlU 
always  be  made  with  great  difficulty,  tmless 
the  foreign  material  can  be  seen  or  felt, 
though  its  presence  will  militate  immensely 
against  the  chance  of  the  patient's  recovery. 
Not  less  dangerous,  though  much  less  pal- 
pable, is  the  foreign  material  carried  in 
from  vidthout  by  a  dirty  weapon.  This  not 
infrequently  gives  rise  to  a  poisoned  wound, 
leading  to  the  death  of  the  patient  from 
septicaemia. 

2.  The  injuries  to  the  chest  without  ex- 
ternal wound  comprehend  fr-actm-ed  ribs, 
sternum,  &c.,  and  lacerations  of  the  muscles, 
and  also  those  cases  in  which  the  thoracic 
viscera  have  been  damaged,  either  by  com- 
pression from  the  injury  or  by  a  fractured 
end  of  bone  having  been  driven  into  them. 
These  cases  vidIL  be  treated  of  in  separate 
articles,  but  it  may  suffice  to  state  here  that 
the  general  symptoms  are  similar  to  those 
in  Class  1.  When,  however,  the  Lung  is 
injm-ed,  general  Emphysema  is  often  super- 
added to  the  symptoms  before  enumerated; 
but  Pneumothorax  is  of  less  frequency,  the 
air  escaping  directly  into  the  general  cel- 
lular tissue  more  often  than  into  the  cavity 
of  the  pleura.  The  diagnosis  of  this  state 
is  at  once  made  by  the  swollen  puffy  state 
of  the  integuments,  and  by  the  crackluig 
sensation  communicated  to  the  fingers 
on  pressing  them  over  the  swollen  part; 
this  crepitant  feeling  is  due  to  the  air  being 
squeezed  from  one  part  of  the  areolar  tissue 
to  another. 

Wlien  the  pericardium  is  woimded  by 
the  fractm-ed  end  of  a  rib  or  of  the  sternum, 
the  heart  more  fr'equently  escapes  injm"y 
than  where  there  is  an  external  wound. 
This  injury  is  therefore  of  a  less  severe 
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character,  and  may  be  recognised  by  the  in- 
creased precordial  duhiess  arising  from  the 
cavity  of  the  pericardimn  being  (Slated  with 
inflammatory  effusion,  or  by  the  friction- 
somid  which  mdicatesthe  existence  of  peri- 
carditis. H.  G.  HowsE. 

CHIGOE. — The  parasite  {Pulex  pene- 
trans, or  sandflea)  which  causes  this  disease 
is  one  of  the  pests  of  the  West  Indies  and 
some  parts  of  S.  America.  While  both  male 
and  female  live  in  the  sand,  it  is  the  latter 
which,  when  impregnated,  makes  its  way 
imder  the  nails  or  between  the  toes  of  the 
human  foot,  where  its  presence  is  made 
known  by  the  appearance  of  a  white  pea- 
like vesicle,  which  leads  to  much  itching 
and  irritation. 

Treatment. — The  orifice  of  entrance  is 
to  be  carefully  found,  and  skilfully  dilated 
with  a  needle,  and  the  vesicle  then  turned 
out  whole.  Great  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  rupture  the  vesicle,  otherwise  the  escape 
of  the  ova  into  the  soft  parts  will  lead  to 
most  troublesome  suppuration. 

W.  H.  A.  Jacobson. 

CHILBLAINS  are  localised  erythe- 
matous congestions,  usually  met  with  on 
the  toes  and  fingers  of  weakly  subjects,  and 
liable  to  inflammation  and  even  ulceration 
from  time  to  time.  The  patients  affected 
are  usually  children,  more  fi-equently  girls, 
who  take  insufficient  exercise  and  who  are 
allowed  to  hang  much  over  the  fire  before 
going  out,  or  return  to  it  immediately  on 
coming  in.  It  is  rare  to  meet  with  chil- 
blains after  adolescence,  though  occasionally 
they  are  seen  in  grown-up  women.  The 
usual  sites  are  the  feet,  hands,  and  not  un- 
commonly, to  a  lesser  degree,  the  ears,  or 
much  more  rarely,  the  nose. 

Chilblains  will  be  met  with  in  the  fol- 
lowing conditions  :  {a)  red  swollen  patches 
liable  to  congestion,  especially  after  going  to 
the  fire,  taking  food,  or  when  first  taking 
exercise;  and  when  congested,  itching, 
pricking,  or  tingling  most  intensely.  (6) 
After  frequent  attacks  of  congestion  the 
chilblains  become  more  swollen,  tender, 
and  covered  with  vesicles.  (c)  The 
vesicles  break  and  leave  raw  excoriated 
surfaces,  liable  to  pass  into  very  trouble- 
some ulcers.  It  is  rare  to  see  chilblains 
go  beyond  this  third  stage,  though  oc- 
casionally the  ulcers  they  cause  become 
sloughy  or  even  gangrenous. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  chil- 
blains the  chief  aim  of  the  practitioner 
must  be  to  stimulate  the  weakly  circulation 
both  locally  and  generally.    To  begin  with, 


tight  garters  or  boots  should  be  forbidden, 
and  only  those  worn  which  admit  of  warm 
socks  or  stockings.  Eegular  exercise  daily, 
especially  in  cold  weather,  should  be  in- 
sisted on,  patients  hable  to  chilblainH 
being  too  often  kept  indoors;  hanging 
over  the  fire  before  and  after  going  out 
is  especially  to  be  forbidden,  A  chilled 
sponge  bath  in  the  morning,  followed  by 
good  fi-iction,  this  being  repeated  before  a 
fire  at  night,  so  as  to  send  the  patient  to  bed 
in  a  glow  ;  improvement  in  the  diet  as  well 
as  the  addition  of  meat  or  its  equivalent  at 
breakfast,  a  glass  of  port  wine  or  hsif  a  pint 
of  milk  with  f^ss.  of  rum  in  it  at  11  a.m. 
and  a  course  of  bark  and  acid  if  need  be, 
are  all  points  of  importance.  So,  too, 
at  night  the  bedroom  should  be  warmed, 
and  knitted  '  bed  boots  '  worn,  scarcely  any- 
thing being  more  likely  to  conduce  to  or 
maintain  chilblains  than  the  custom  of 
sending  wealdy  children  from  heated  sitting 
rooms  into  chflly  bedrooms. 

Locally,  as  long  as  chilblains  are  un- 
broken the  treatment  should  be  directed  to 
judicious  stimulation  of  the  part.  Thus, 
firequent  bathing  should  be  made  use  of  in 
cold  or  just  chilled  salt  water,  or  in  water 
to  which  mustard  has  .been  added,  the 
bathing  being  followed  by  persevering 
friction  with  a  soft  towel  or  flannel.  The 
following  stimulating  applications  wiU.  be 
foimd  useful  in  the  eai-Uer  stages.  One 
part  of  Tr.  iodi  to  two  of  Lin.  saponis 
gi'aduaUy  increased  to  equal  parts  ;  one  pai"t 
of  Tr.  cantharidis  to  six  of  Lin.  saponis ; 
camphor  dissolved  in  eau  de  Cologne,  or 
equal  parts  of  tm'pentine  and  oHve  oU. 
Nothing  reUeves  the  intolerable  itching 
better  than  the  Linimentum  belladonnae 
painted  on  and  allowed  to  dry,  or  the  appli- 
cation of  Papier  Fayard.  Another  appUca- 
tion,  which  is  only  to  be  used  where  the  chil- 
blains show  no  sign  of  breaking,  is  aconite, 
opium,  and  chloroform  liniments  aa  f^ss.,  to 
be  well  rubbed  in  night  and  morning  with 
soft  flannel.  Where  vesication  has  taken 
place,  flexile  coUodion,  or  the  anodyne 
amyl-collodion  will  be  foimd  useful.  In  the 
stages  of  ulceration  or  sloughing,  treat- 
ment appropriate  to  those  conditions  must 
be  adopted. 

As  regards  internal  remedies,  probably 
small  and  repeated  doses  of  opiimi  are  the 
most  trustworthy.   W.  H.  A.  Jacobson. 

CHILDHOOD,  the  Surgical  Affec- 
tions of,  are  special  only  in  the  sense  that 
they  occur  in  children ;  for  with  very  few 
exceptions  children  are  Hable  to  the  same 
diseases  and  accidents  as  adults.  Any 
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peculiarities,  which  disease  manifests  when 
occm-ring  in  childhood,  depend  not  on 
special  types  of  disease,  but  on  certain 
physiological  differences  which  distinguish 
the  juvenile  and  adult  periods   of  hfe. 
Childhood  extends  from  birth  to  the  thu-- 
teenth  or  fourteenth  year  of  life._  The 
first  twelvemonth  of  this  period  is  the 
period,  of  infcmcy ;  the  last  year  or  two 
border  on  the  age  when  cJiildhood  gives 
place  to  adolescence.    The  former  is  charac- 
terised by  an  excess  of  animal  over  intel- 
lectual growth,  the  latter  is  the  period  when 
intellectual  activity  begins  to  assert  itself 
over  mere  bodily  growth,  and  when  the 
organs  undergo  higher  development  and  not 
merely  increase  in  size.    These  facts  not 
unnaturally  influence  the  nature  and  course 
of  any  disease  which  occurs  at  the  several 
periods  named.    The  bodily  Temperature 
of  yoimg  children  is  rather  higher  than  that 
of  adults,  and  it  is  more  easily  disturbed. 
Thus  in  childi'en's  hospitals  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  majority  is  found  to  rise  after 
the  parents  have  left  on  visiting  days. 
Little  articles  of  diet  surreptitiously  brought 
in  no  doubt  must  be  credited  for  something, 
but  it  is  chiefly  the  mental  effect  on  the 
children  which  causes  this  rise.     So,  too, 
after  accident  or  operation :  the  tempera- 
ture, therefore,  is  not  quite  so  reUable  a 
guide  as  in  adults,  and  variations  mean  less 
thpji  with  them.    On  the  other  hand,  chil- 
dxen  are  more  susceptible  to  changes  in  the 
external  temperature  than  adults,  and  great 
cai-e  is  necessary  with  regai'd  to  this  point ; 
the  temperature  of  the  sick  room  should  be 
l':ept  at  a  uniform  point  night  and  day,  and 
'ine  five  to  ten  degrees  higher  than  for 
i.dults.  Infants  are  peculiarly  susceptible  to 
cold,  and  not  a  httle  infantile  mortaUty  is  due 
to  too  low  a  temperature,  especially  during 
the  night,  when  the  physiological  functions 
ire  at  their  lowest  ebb.    Errors  are  more 
likely  to  be  prejudicial  if  the  temperature  of 
t  he  room  has  been  kept  up  during  the  day. 

The  question  of  Shock  is  one  of  the 
'  rst  which  occurs  to  the  sm-geon's  mind, 
hen  he  is  called  to  a  severe  accident,  or 
lien  he  has  to  decide  on  an  operation.  It 
I     usually  asserted   that  children  more 
r  iadily  succumb  to  shock  than  adults.  In 
'he  writer's  opinion  this  is  not  the  case. 
'  he_  intense  vitahty  of  children,  the  iii- 
^prity  of  their  vascular  and  emunctory 
-systems,    the    absence    of  unfavourable 
psychological  influences  which  so  beset 
adults,  are  factors  of  the  greatest  moment 
3.U  in  their  favour ;  and  the  success  which 
has  attended  even  such  severe  operations  as 
bbdominal  section,  ovariotomy,  extirpation 


of  the  kidney,  and  many  others,  are  testi- 
monies in  favour  not  only  of  a  child's 
endurance,  but  of  its  great  recuperative 
power.  A  matter  of  great  importance  after 
operation  or  accident  is  the  assuaging  of 
pain.  Pain  is  very  exhausting,  and  children 
do  not  bear  pain  so  well  as  adults.  It  is  owing 
doubtless  to  the  saving  of  pain  by  chloro- 
form— which  children  take  better  than  any 
other  anaesthetic — that  so  little  shock  is  ob- 
served after  severe  operations  ;  and  if  opium 
in  full  (proportionate)  doses  be  afterwards 
administered  to  save  subsequent  pain,  shock 
can  be  largely  banished  from  children's 
sinrgery.  The  writer  gives  one  minim  for 
each  year  of  life,  and  one  for  the  operation  ; 
thus  for  a  child  three  years  old,  four  minims 
of  the  tincture  of  opium  would  be  given 
after  a  painful  operation. 

Heredity  plays  a  very  important  part 
in  the  causation  and  type  of  disease  in 
early  childhood :  the  worst  effects  are 
usually  found  in  organs  which  are  most 
rapidly  developing.  As  age  progressively 
advances,  and  as  a  child's  tissues,  so  to 
speak,  become  more  and  more  indepen- 
dent of  then*  ancestry,  hereditary  influences 
gradually  weaken.  Thus,  an  infant  born  with 
congenital  syphihs  almost  invariably  suffers 
within  the  first  few  weeks  of  birth — the 
stronger  the  hereditary  taint,  the  more 
severe  wiU  the  disease  prove  in  the  child, 
and  the  earlier  will  it  manifest  itself,  and 
vice  versa.  In  regard  to  those  changes 
which  we  call  strumous,  they  tend  gra- 
dually to  pass  away  as  age  advances,  under 
suitable  treatment  and  smrroimdings ;  hence 
in  the  treatment  of  the  lesser  manifesta- 
tions of  this  diathesis  it  is  highly  important 
to  gain  time  ;  so,  too,  in  prognosing  as  to 
strumous  lesions,  either  of  the  glands  or  of 
the  joints,  or  elsewhere,  provided  ordinary 
care  be  exercised,  time  itself  wiU  fi-equently 
bring  about  a  cure.  Many  a  joint  may  be 
saved  from  excision  by  expectant  treat- 
ment, if  du-ected  to  the  general  as  well  as 
to  the  local  condition,  and  patiently  per- 
severed in. 

Constitutional  Peculiarities  greatly 
modify  the  growth  of  a  child.  Eickets,  for 
instance,  may  manifest  itself  by  no  other 
visible  sign  than  that  of  retarded,  stunted 
growth,  so  that  '  backwardness  '  in  children 
is  often  synonymous  with  rickets.  It  is 
important  to  recognise  this  fact,  for  cod- 
liver  oil,  and  shampooing  the  limbs  vidth 
sea-water,  will  often  work  marvels  in  a 
comparatively  short  time. 

Much  more  than  in  adults.  Injuries  in 
children  tend  to  bring  out  constitutional 
peculiarities ;  a  syphilitic  or  rheumatic  taint 
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will  often  remain  latent  until  an  injury  calls 
it  forth.  Thus  strumous  affections  are  often 
traceable  to  a  slight  injury.  Acute  tuber- 
culosis, especially  of  the  brain,  is  often  set 
up  by  a  fall  or  blow  on  the  head.  Disease 
of  joints  follows  shght  wrenches  or  blows, 
such  as  would  be  inoperative  in  a  strong  con- 
stitution. After  operations  and  accidental 
(open)  injuries,  children  sometimes  get 
scarlet  fever,  and  occasionally  other  similar 
diseases.  In  the  same  manner  a  general 
eczema  may  be  set  up  in  children  predis- 
posed thereto  by  very  slight  external  irri- 
tants— rough  flannel,  coarse  soap,  flea-bites, 
shght  scalds,  or  the  use  of  strong  external 
appHcations.  In  certain  but  few  cases  vac- 
cination is  followed  by  a  general  and  trouble- 
some eczema,  which  is  due  to  the  irritation 
set  up  by  rubbing  the  vesicles,  or  even  of 
nnskilfully  taking  out  lymph. 

In  infants,  those  parts  are  chiefly  liable 
to  take  on  disease  or  disordered  function 
which  have  been  latest  perfected,  or  those 
which  are  still  in  a  condition  of  active 
development.  Hence  Hernia  is  exceed- 
ingly common  in  infants :  the  tunica 
vaginalis  testis  has  been  so  recently  shut 
off  from  the  general  peritoneal  cavity, 
or  but  imperfectly  shut  off,  that  a  very 
shght  cause  is  sufficient  to  open  it  up  again. 
The  commonest  cause  is  tight  bandaging. 
Mothers  and  nurses  think  it  supports  a 
child's  abdomen  to  keep  it  tightly  swathed 
in  a  flannel  binder.  The  practice  is  a  bad 
one,  for  it  does  not  allow  for  changes  in 
size  of  the  abdomen,  due  to  flatulence  or  to 
the  ingesta,  and  the  intestines  pass  into 
the  scrotum,  reopening  the  hardly  closed 
abdominal  rings  for  the  purpose.  In  a 
lar^  percentage  of  cases,  the  removal  of 
the  tight  bandage  allows  Nature  to  reassert 
herself,  and  spares  the  child  the  discomfort 
of  wearing  a  truss.  Another  very  trouble- 
some affection  of  early  life,  connected  with 
development  and  growth,  is  acute  Epiphy- 
sial Disease.  Its  commonest  cause  is 
congenital  syphilis,  but  it  also  occm-s  in 
other  cachectic  subjects ;  it  results  too  firom, 
or  is  apparently  started  by,  slight  injm-ies 
in  children  not  manifestly  the  subject  of 
specific  disease.  This  liability  to  disease 
at  the  epiphysial  junctions  lasts  all  through 
childhood  ;  but  as  age  advances,  the  disease, 
when  it  occurs,  assumes  a  more  chronic 
forai.  Slight  injui'ies,  wliich  would  be 
otherwise  harmless,  suffice  to  set  up  disease 
in  these  parts,  on  account  of  the  great  physio- 
logical activity  which  is  taking  place.  _  In 
estimating  obscm*e  injiu'ies  about  the  joints 
of  young  persons,  the  epiphysis  and  its  pos- 
sible participation  in  the  condition  should 


always  be  borne  in  mind.  The  Burs^  in 
connection  with  the  muscles  surrounding 
joints — the  hip-joint  especially — are  hable 
on  sUght  provocation  to  enlarge  and  sup- 
purate. In  opening  these,  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  they  are  frequently  con- 
nected with  joints  and  may  involve  them 
in  suppm-ation. 

The  developmental  activity  of  childhood 
predisposes  to  Moebid  Geowths  ;  hence 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  tumours,  in  the 
immediate  causation  of  which  injury  seems 
to  take  a  considerable  share.  Excluding 
the  congenital  tumours  (which  are  generally 
either  cystic  or  fatty),  the  most  common  is 
sarcoma ;  of  this  it  may  be  said  that  the 
younger  the  patient,  the  greater  its  mahg- 
nancy,  and  the  greater  the  need  for  early 
and  radical  treatment. 

In  the  Treatment  of  aU  affections  of 
children,  it  is  highly  important  to  remem- 
ber the  possibflity  of  a  mixed  diathesis ; 
thus  syphihs  and  struma  may  exist  in  the 
same  child,  and  be  about  equally  balanced ; 
the  writer  has  seen  many  such  cases,  in 
which,  for  instance,  mercury  alone  has 
failed  to  cure  a  child  of  its  congenital 
syphilis  ;  but  when  combined  with  cod-hver 
oil  has  been  quite  successful.  On  the  other 
hand,  cod-liver  oil  in  strumous  children  is 
often  greatly  aided  by  a  judicious  use  of 
some  mercurial.  Syphihs  and  rickets  also 
frequently  coexist.  Success  in  treatment 
will  depend  on  the  combined  use  of  those 
drugs  which  are  known  to  influence  the 
diseases — more  or  less  of  the  one  or  the 
other  being  given  in  proportion  as  one 
diathesis  appears  to  predominate  over  the 
other.  Treatment  should  always  be  con- 
tinued for  some  time  after  the  local  injury 
or  disease  has  subsided ;  for  the  constitu- 
tional element  remains  present,  ready  to 
assert  itself  on  the  shghtest  provocation. 

As  regards  drugs,  whether  for  internal 
or  external  use,  it  may  be  said  that  children 
are  a  Uttle  more  susceptible  to  their  in- 
fluence than  adults.  Opium  especially  is 
thought  to  affect  children  more  retuUly  than 
adults ;  on  the  other  hand,  cbdlcken  tole- 
rate both  mercury  and  belladonna  better 
than  adults.  Mercury  especially  they  bear 
in  fuU  and  long- continued  doses  without 
ill-effects,  probably  owing  to  the  large 
amoimt  of  millv  they  take,  which  deprives 
it  of  its  irritant  effects.  There  is  the  same 
individual  susceptibility  to  drugs  which  is 
met  with  in  adults.  In  prescribing,  there- 
fore, it  is  wise  to  commence  with  small 
doses,  and  repeat  them  imtU  the  desired 
physiological  effect  is  produced. 

Robert  William  Parker. 
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CHIMNEY  -  SWEEP '  S  CANCER. 
ScKOTUM,  Injuries  and  Diseases  of  the. 

CHLOASMA.  —  This  name   is  now 
\  en  to  circiunscribed  hypertrophy  of  pig- 
nut in  the  skin,  occun-mg  in  lai'ge  patches, 
iiul  also  to  diffused  increase  of  pigmenta- 
■  in  due  to  a  variety  of  causes ;  the  term 
lasma  or  nigrities  is  appHed  when  the 
icrease  is  so  excessive  as  to  give  the  skin 
I  \ery  dark,  neaiiy  black,  colour. 

Causes. — Exposure  to  the  sun  produces 
;he  weU-knosvn  hypertrophy  called  sunbm-n, 
md  people  who  are  fond  of  sitting  much 
jefore  the  fire  are  apt  to  get  reticulated 
jigmeutation  over  the  shias  {Chloasma 
■.aloricum).  The  appUcation  of  irritant 
iubstances  to  the  skin,  such  as  blisters  and 
uustard  plasters,  is  very  frequently  followed 
iv  aai  increase  of  pigmentation,  which  is 
uetimes  permanent  {CJiloasma  toxicurn), 
ain,  mechanical  irritation  of  the  skin  by 
)  )bing  and  scratching,  as  by  the  pressure 
i^d  friction  of  tight  bandages,  and  scratch- 
ng  to  reheve  intense  itching,  as  in  prurigo 
uid  phthiriasis,  will  give  rise  to  pigmenta- 
ion  {Chloasma  h-OAomaticum).  Fm'ther,  any 
lisease  of  the  skin  which  is  accompanied 
)y  long-continued  hypersemia,  especially  if 
tching  be  superadded,  is  commonly  fol- 
owed  by  pigmentation ;  thus  scabies, 
czema,  psoriasis,  Uchen  planus,  are  often 
ucceeded  by  increased  pigmentary  deposit, 
t  is  obvious  that  all  the  above-enumerated 
ms  have  one  important  factor  in  com- 
1  )n,  and  that  is  hyper£emia  of  the  affected 
kin  as  an  antecedent ;  whether  this  be  due 
)  heat  and  exposure,  to  chemical  or  me- 
hanical  in-itation,  or  to  disease.  They  may 
herefore  be  logically  grouped  together  as 
arieties  of  pigmentation  due  to  direct 
flection  of  the  skin,  or  Chloasma  id/iopathi- 
um. 

Increased  pigmentation  of  the  skin  also 
tirs  in  connection  with  physiological 

al  pathological  processes  which  affect  the 
/hole  system,  without  directly  implicating 
ae  skm ;  the  affection  is  then  called 
'hloasma  symptomaticwm.  Pregnancy  con- 
.;antly  gives  rise  to  pigmentation  of  the  face, 
veck,  nipples,  and  linea  alba  {Chloasma  j 
ramidarum),'wh.TlQ  the  most  various  diseases  [ 
cud  functional  disorders  of  the  uterus  and 
varies  are  accompanied  in  many  cases  by 

similar  affection  {Chloasma  uterinv/m  vel 
epaticum).  This  variety  is  met  with  chiefly 
a  the  face,  especially  the  forehead  and  tem- 
les,  as  smooth  patches  of  variable  size  and 
iiapo,  circumscribed  or  diffused,  and  vary- 
4g  in  colour  from  yellowish  to  a  liver- 
'.)loured,  deeper  brown,  or  smoky  tint;  it 


'  sometimes  extends  to  the  neck,  backs  of 
hands,  and  tinmk ;  it  usually  subsides  ou 
removal  of  the  uterine  or  ovarian  condition 
on  which  it  depends.  Strong  mental  emo- 
tion, especially  fright,  and  various  func- 
tional affections  of  the  nervous  system  must 
j  be  mentioned  among  the  causes  of  increased 
]  pigmentation.  It  occurs  also  in  various 
chronic  exhausting  diseases  {Chloasma 
cachecticorii/m) ;  it  is  often  well-marked  in 
the  cachexia  of  cancer,  inherited  syphiUs, 
malaria,  phthisis,  and  scrofula,  and  in  a 
lesser  degree  in  Bright's  disease  and  myx- 
oedema. 

But  the  most  striking  kind  is  the  bronz- 
ing of  the  skin  which  occurs  in  Addison's 
disease  {Melasma  suprarenale) ;  this  is 
most  strongly  marked  on  exposed  parts, 
as  the  face,  neck,  and  hands,  and  varies  in 
tint  from  the  yeUowish-brovm  of  sunburn 
to  a  deep  greenish-brown  colour ;  the  nip- 
ples, axillEe,and  genitals  are  often  so  strongly 
pigmented  as  to  be  nearly  black  ;  the  pig- 
mentation is  diffused,  but  patches  of  a 
deeper  tint  occur  here  and  there  on  the 
brown  skin,  and  pigmented  spots  are  also 
found  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth  and  elsewhere. 

In  a  few  cases  of  generaHsed  melanotic 
sarcoma,  the  skin,  especially  of  the  face  and 
hands,  has  been  noticed  to  assume  a  slaty 
colour.  Syphilis  occasionally  gives  rise  to 
pigmentation  of  the  skin  apart  from  that 
which  is  so  constantly  met  with  as  following 
syphilitic  eruptions.  This  affection,  which 
has  been  chiefly  described  by  French  authors 
under  the  name  '  Syphihde  pigmentaire,'  is 
met  with  almost  exclusively  in  women  in  the 
secondary  stage,  chiefly  on  the  neck,  where 
it  forms  a  reticulated  blotching  of  a  Hght 
coffee-colour.  It  is  sometimes  more  exten- 
sive, and  has  now  and  then  been  found  in 
males.  As  it  is  met  with  when  aU  other 
signs  of  syphilis  are  absent,  and  is  quite 
uninfluenced  by  treatment,  it  is  probably 
to  be  viewed  as  a  form  of  chloasma.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  several  ob- 
servers look  upon  the  discoloration  as  due, 
in  great  measure,  to  atrophy  of  pigment  iu 
the  parts  enclosed  in  the  brown  meshes, 
and  therefore  class  it  with  leucoderma. 

The  differential  diagnosis  of  chloasma 
is  not  difficult ;  practically  the  only  disease 
with  which  it  may  be  confoimded  is  tinea 
versicolor;  but  this  occurs  chiefly  on  the 
trunk,  never  on  the  face,  is  slightly  scaly, 
especially  on  scratching  with  the  finger- 
nail, and  _  nearly  always  itches  ;  whereas 
chloasma  is  commonest  on  the  face,  has  a 
smooth  surface,  and  does  not  itch.  Micro- 
scopical examination  of  the  detached  scales 
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of  tinea  versicolor,  after  treatment  with 
potash,_  shows  the  characteristic  fungus, 
which  is  of  course  absent  in  chloasma.  A 
simple  method  in  a  doubtful  case  is  to 
paint  the  surface  with  a  weak  solution  of 
iodine  ;  this  gives  an  intense  reddish-brown 
tint  in  tinea  versicolor,  but  no  darkening  in 
chloasma. 

As  chloasma  depends  upon  the  deposi- 
tion of  increased  pigment  in  the  epidermis, 
treatment  can.  only  be  of  service  by  re- 
moval of  the  affected  cuticle ;  therefore  all 
substances  which  cause  desquamation  are 
of  value.  The  best  of  these  is  corrosive 
sublimate,  which  may  be  employed  as  a 
lotion  of  about  one  grain  to  the  ounce ;  but 
an  ointment  of  white  precipitate  or  sulphm', 
or  painting  with  iodine,  will  also  be  effica- 
cious, although  not  so  active.  For  con- 
genital excess  of  pigment,  see  Mole. 

John  Cavafy. 

CHLOROFORM.     See  Anaesthetics. 

CHOLECYSTOTOMY  is  an  operation 
which  consists  in  opening  a  dilated  gall- 
bladder through  an  abdominal  incision,  for 
the  removal  of  impacted  calculi. 

The  presence  of  hiUwry  concretions  does 
not,  as  a  rule,  give  rise  to  any  urgent  symp- 
toms beyond  those  due  to  occasional  attacks 
of  so-called  biliary  cohc,  caused  by  the  pas- 
sage of  a  gaU-stone  through  the  ducts.  Oases 
are  even  met  with  post  mortem  where  the 
gall-bladder  is  found  completely  packed 
with  closely  wedged  calcuh,  of  which  no 
indication  had  existed  during  the  patient's 
hfetime.  Occasionally,  however,  the  pre- 
sence of  such  concretions  may  lead  to  in- 
flammation of  the  gaU-bladder,  followed  by 
suppuration  and  the  ultimate  discharge  of 
its  contents  through  an  opening  in  the 
abdominal  wall,  resulting  in  the  formation 
of  a  biKary  fistula. 

Dilatation  of  the  Gall-bladder,  con- 
sequent upon  obstruction  of  its  duct  by  an 
impacted  calculus,  is  a  somewhat  rare  affec- 
tion, more  commonly  met  with  in  women 
than  in  men.  The  retained  fluid,  consist- 
ing of  bile  mixed  in  greater  or  lesser  propor- 
tion with  mucoid  secretion  from  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  gall-bladder,  may  occa- 
sionally become  purulent  as  the  result  of 
inflammation  of  the  sac.  The  distension,  if 
long  umelieved,  exposes  the  patient  to  the 
risk  of  sudden  raptm'e  of  the  dilated  bladder 
— an  accident  almost  inevitably  followed  by 
fatal  peritonitis. 

Symptoms. — 1.  Recurrent  paroxysmal 
attacks  of  colic,  referred  to  the  right  hypo- 
chondxium,  and  thence  radiating  through 
to  the  back  and  loin  as  well  as  downwards 


towards  the  thigh,  are  usually  the  first  in- 
dications  of  the  impaction  of  a  gaU-stone. 
The  pain,  which  is  commonly  very  severe, 
and  accompanied  by  retching  or  vomiting, 
is  from  the  first  readily  induced  by  exertion 
of  any  kind.  As  the  dilatation  progi-esses 
it  becomes,  however,  more  or  less  constant 
in  character,  while  subject  always  to  re- 
cm'ring  paroxysms.  2.  Jaundice  is  not  a 
common  symptom  of  gall-stone  impaction 
obstructing  the  cystic  duct.  Its  presence 
in  any  case  would  indicate  closure  of  the 
common  duct,  a  condition  which,  if  unre- 
lieved, usually  proves  fatal  before  the  occur- 
rence of  any  marked  dilatation  of  the  gall- 
bladder. 3.  Formation  of  a  tumour  in  (lie 
right  Ivypocliondriu/m. — The  fundus  of  the 
normal  gaU-bladder  projecting  below  the 
margin  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  hver  oppo- 
site the  ninth  costal  cartilage,  hes  beneath 
the  outer  border  of  the  right  rectus  muscle, 
and  its  tendency  when  enlarging  is  to  pro- 
ject downwards  and  forwards  towards  the 
umbilicus.  A  dilated  gall-bladder  usually 
constitutes  a  somewhat  pear-shaped  or 
semi-globular  tumour,  overlapped  by  in- 
testine along  its  lower  and  inner  borders. 
When  of  moderate  size,  its  shape  and  fi"ee 
mobility  may  occasionally  lead  to  its  being 
mistaken  for  a  movable  kidney.  It  is  com- 
monly smooth  on  the  surface  and  of  uniform 
contour,  either  firm  or  elastic  on  palpation, 
according  to  the  degree  of  distension,  and 
often  the  seat  of  much  tenderness,  especially 
after  being  handled. 

Diagnosis  of  the  affection  during  its 
early  stages  is  often  a  matter  of  consider- 
able difficulty,  tmless  a  weU-marked  history 
of  the  passage  of  gall-stones  on  previous 
occasions  be  obtainable.  In  any  given  case 
the  following  conditions  may  require  elimi- 
nation before  arriving  at  a  definite  conclu- 
sion : — 1.  MaUgnant  disease  of  the  Uver,  of 
the  gaU-bladder,  of  the  stomach,  omentum, 
or  pancreas ;  2.  Abscess  in  or  about  the 
liver ;  3.  Hydatid  disease ;  4.  Eenal  tumours, 
soUd  or  fluid ;  floating  kidney ;  5.  Dermoid 
or  ovarian  cysts.  Aspiration  of  a  cystic 
tumom-  suspected  of  being  a  dilated  gaU- 
bladder,  althoiigh  useful  as  a  means  of 
diagnosis,  especiaUy  with  a  view  to  detect- 
ing the  j)resence  of  calcuH,  is  not  altogether 
devoid  of  risk,  from  the  possibility  of  the 
subsequent  escape  of  iiTitating  fluid  through 
the  cyst-pimcture — an  accident  which  may 
weU  lead  to  disastrous  consequences,  should 
the  swelling  prove  to  be  due  to  hydatid 
disease.  A  smaU  exjiloratory  incision,  if 
carried  out  with  aU  due  antiseptic  precau- 
tions, is  a  much  more  satisfactory  and  safe 
proceeding  in  doubtful  cases. 
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The  operation  of  Cholecystotomy  is 
formed  as  follows : — A  vertical  incision 
,)  inches  in  length,  commencing  about  an 
li  and  a  half  below  the  costal  margin, 
made  over  the  tumonr  along  the  outer 
der  of  the  right  rectus  muscle.  All 
,  luoiThage  should  be  aarested  by  pressure- 
u  ceps  before  opening  the  peritoneum,which 
;  to  be  freely  (fivided  to  the  same  extent  as 
le  skin.  The  surface  of  the  tiunour  having 
een  thus  exposed,  the  surgeon  next  intro- 
aces  one  or  two  fingers  for  the  purpose  of 
^certaining  its  connections  and  detecting 
le  cause  of  obstruction.  Sponges  are  now 
iserted  around  the  incision  to  protect  the 
aritoneal  cavity,  and  the  gall-bladder  is 
v^acuated  by  means  of  the  aspirator.  Be- 
)re  the  canula  is  withdrawn,  the  now 
accid  cyst  should  be  seized  by  pressure- 
)rceps  apphed  above  and  below  the  seat  of 
imcture,  and  drawn  weU  forward  through 
le  abdominal  wound.  Its  wall  is  then 
icised  vertically  to  the  extent  of  one  inch, 
ad  the  sides  of  the  opening  are  held  apart 
y  forceps  while  the  interior  of  the  sac  is 
jonged  out  dry.  Introducing  his  finger, 
18  surgeon  feels  for  an  impacted  calculus, 
id,  if  possible,  removes  it  with  the  help  of 
litable  forceps.  Should  he  be  unable  to 
asp  the  stone,  an  attempt  may  be  made 
>  dislodge  it  by  external  manipulation 
Li-Qugh  the  wall  of  the  duct,  or,  failing 
lis,  it  may  be  crushed  from  without  by 
leans  of  carefully -padded  forceps,  the  frag- 
ents  being  afterwards  squeezed  onwards 
a-Qugh  the  duct,  or  back  into  the  gall- 
adder  and  thence  removed.  Finally,  the 
mdition  of  the  ducts  should  be  thoroughly 
;plored,  in  order  to  make  sure  that  no 
istmction  remains. 
A  rubber  drainage-tube  is  now  inserted 
the  gaU-bladder,  and  the  abdominal  in- 
sion  is  closed  around  it  by  sutures  which 
list  include  the  edges  of  the  divided  peri- 
neum, together  with  those  of  the  opening 
the  gall-bladder.  A  carbolised  sponge  is 
aced  over  the  end  of  the  tube,  and  an 
itiseptic  dressing  is  appUed  over  all.  The 
scharge  of  bile  is  usually  very  profuse  for 
e  first  thirty-six  or  forty-eight  hours,  after 
Inch  it  gradually  lessens  in  amount.  The 
tiu-es  may  be  taken  out  at  the  end  of  a 
eek,  but  the  tube  should  not  be  removed 
itil  all  discharge  has  practically  ceased, 
le  fistulous  opening  left  by  it  usually 
als  of  itself  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks ; 
It,  faihng  this,  it  may  be  readily  closed  by 
leration. 

Another  plan  of  treatment,  which  was 
j)ted  in  one  case  by  the  writer,  consists 
closing  the  gall-bladder  incision,  after 


removal  of  the  calculi,  by  means  of  a  con. 
tinuous  silk  suture  involving  only  the  mus- 
cular and  peritoneal  coats ;  the  sac  is  then 
dropped  in,  and  the  abdominal  incision  is 
closed  in  the  usual  way.  The  objection  to 
this  procedure  without  d/rainage,  Ues  in  the 
fact  that  it  may  not  be  always  possible  to 
make  quite  certain  that  all  obstruction  has 
been  removed  at  the  time  of  operation; 
for,  if  such  be  not  the  case,  the  rapid 
accumulation  of  bile  or  mucus  might  tend 
to  force  open  the  incision  in  the  gaU-bladder, 
and  thus  allow  of  the  escape  of  its  contents 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

A  further  modification  of  the  usual  opera- 
tion, proposed  by  Dr.  Gaston  of  Atlanta, 
U.S.A.,  with  a  view  to  obviate  the  dangers 
of  an  unrelievable  obstruction  of  the  common 
duct,  aims  at  the  estabhshment  of  a  perma- 
nent artificial  commimication  between  the 
gaU-bladder  and  the  duodenum.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  the  procedure  suggested  might 
prove  useful  in  certain  exceptional  instances, 
but  so  far  its  value  has  not  been  tested  in 
the  human  subject. 

Cholecystectomy.  —  Excision  of  the 
dilated  gall-hladder  has  been  advocated  by 
Prof.  Langenbuch  of  Berlin.  The  operation, 
however,  apart  from  the  immediate  risks 
entailed  by  its  performance,  does  not  neces- 
sarily ensure  restoration  of  patency  to  the 
common  duct,  and  cannot  therefore  be  said 
to  afford  any  advantage  over  the  more 
usual  method  of  treatment  in  these  cases. 
William  Appleton  Meredith. 

CHOP  ART'S  AMPUTATION.  See 
Foot,  Amputations  in  the. 

CHORDEE.  —  In  the  acute  stage  of 
gonorrhoea  the  patient  usually  suffers  at 
night,  when  in  bed,  from  frequent  attacks 
of  very  painful  erection,  with  bending  and 
slight  twisting  of  the  penis.  The  concavity 
of  the  arc  is  almost  always  directed  dovra- 
wards,  but  some  few  instances  have  been 
observed  of  lateral  and  also  of  upward 
bending.  This  condition  is  the  result  of 
acute  inflammation  along  the  urethra  and 
of  general  congestion  of  the  penis.  The 
erections  are  excited  by  irritation  of  the 
prostate,  and  the  associated  pain  is  due  to 
the  congested  and  engorged  condition  of 
the  penile  spongy  tissue.  The  waUs  of  the 
urethi-a,  together  with  the  peri-urethral 
tissue,  and  more  or  less  of  the  corpus  spon- 
giosum being  stiffened  in  consequence  of 
inflammatory  deposit,  become  far  less 
extensile  than  the  other  structures  of  the 
penis,  and  so,  as  the  corpora  cavernosa  be- 
come distended,  yield  but  in  a  slight  degree, 
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This,  whicli  is  the  generally  accepted  view 
as  to  the  causation  of  chordee,  has  been  op- 
posed by  Mr,  Milton,  in  whose  opinion  the 
bending  of  the  penis  is  due  to  spasm  of  the 
special  muscular  elements  of  the  urethra. 
For   the   treatment    of  chordee,  see 

GONOERH(EA. 

CHOROID,  Diseases  of  the.  —  The 
choroid  is  a  vascular  membrane  which 
lines  the  posterior  part  of  the  eyeball,  as 
far  forward  as  to  the  margin  of  the  cUiary 
body  (q.  v.),  and  is  interposed  between  the 
retina  and  the  sclera.  It  is  perforated  for 
the  passage  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  is  loosely 
attached  to  the  sclera  by  a  A^ery  sUght 
connective  tissue  untO.  it  reaches  the  cihary 
region,  where,  as  well  as  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  nerve-entrance,  the 
connection  between  the  two  structures  is 
closer  and  more  intimate.  The  choroid 
consists  essentially  of  a  web  of  blood- 
vessels, which  are  coarser  and  larger  on 
the  side  turned  towards  the  sclera,  and 
capUlary  on  the  side  tinrned  towards  the 
retina.  The  principal  veins  of  the  choroid 
are  arranged  m  a  series  of  whorls,  called 
vortices,  five  or  six  in  number,  the  veins 
of  each  vortex  running  to  a  common  centre, 
and  there  uniting  in  a  single  vein,  which 
passes  out  of  the  eye  through  an  obhque 
channel  in  the  sclera.  Internal  to  the  vor- 
tices there  is  a  layer  of  vessels  of  smaller 
size,  and  internal  to  these  there  is  the  so- 
called  chorio-capilla/ris.  The  intervascular 
meshes  of  the  membrane  contain  a  variable 
amount  of  pigment,  usually  of  a  dark  cho- 
colate-brown colour,  and  between  the  chorio- 
capillaris  and  the  perceptive  layer  of  the 
retina  there  is  a  layer  of  pavement-epi- 
theUum,  the  cells  of  which,  in  dark  eyes, 
are  loaded  with  pigment  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  layer  is  rendered  practically 
opaque,  and  conceals  the  choroidal  struc- 
ture from  ophthalmoscopic  examination. 
This  layer  of  pigmented  epithelium  was 
formerly  described  as  part  of  the  choroid, 
but  most  modern  histologists  refer  it  to 
the  retina.  By  its  intermediation,  the  two 
membranes  are  in  intimate  union  with 
each  other,  and  the  perceptive  layer  of  the 
retina  derives  its  nourishment  frorn  the 
chorio-capillaris.  Besides  connective  tissue, 
blood-vessels,  and  pigment,  the  choroid 
contains  many  filaments  derived  frorn  the 
short  ciliary  nerves,  and  the  long  cihary 
nerves  pass  forward  between  it  and  the 
sclera  until  they  approach  the  ciliary  region. 
In  man,  the  choroid  has,  presumably,  no 
other  function  than  to  provide  for  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  retina,  and  to  convey  vessels 


and  nerves  to  the  ciliary  body  and  iris,  but 
in  some  of  the  lower  animals  it  is  compara- 
tively more  voluminous,  and  in  many  birds 
it  projects  into  the  cavity  of  the  eyebaU  in 
a  large  fold  called  the  pecten.  There  is 
reason  to  beheve  that,  in  such  conditions, 
it  ministers  to  accommodation  by  permit- 
ting considerable  variations  in  the  quantity 
of  blood  which  is  contained  within  the  eye 
at  different  times. 

Ophthalmoscopy. — Our  knowledge  of  the 
I  diseases  of  the  choroid  is  derived  chiefly  from 
the  ophthalmoscope,  and  hence  the  normal 
aspect  of  the  membrane  is  the  first  point 
which  requires  description.  This  aspect 
depends  entirely  upon  the  amount  of  pig- 
ment which  it  contains.  In  the  dark  races, 
I  and  even  in  dark  Eiu'opeans,  the  choroid 
^  itself  is  invisible,  being  completely  screened 
;  from  view  by  the  layer  of  pigmented  epi- 
;  thehum,  which  presents  a  uniform  dark 
brownish-red  surface,  broken  by  the  com- 
paratively white  circle  of  the  optic  disc, 
and  seen  through  the  shght  opalescence  of 
the  retina.  In  Europeans,  with  brown  or 
hazel  eyes,  it  is  seldom  possible  to  see  cho- 
roidal vessels.  In  them  the  membrane 
forms  a  red,  or  orange-red,  backgroimd, 
against  which  the  retina  itself  is  scarcely 
visible,  although  the  arborescent  ramifica- 
tions of  its  blood-vessels  are  conspicuous. 
As  seen  in  the  direct  method  of  ophthal- 
moscopic examination,  the  choroidal  back- 
ground assumes  a  finely  gi-anular  appear- 
ance, and  the  optic  disc  is  often  bordered 
by  a  crescentic  Ime,  or  even  by  a  complete 
cu'cle,  of  pigment,  which  appears  almost 
black  by  contrast.  In  very  hght  eyes,  pig- 
ment is  comparatively  absent,  both  firom 
the  epitheUal  layer  and  from  the  choroidal 
tissue,  and  in  such  conditions  the  latter  is 
conspicuous.  The  vessels  of  the  choroid 
are  distinguished  from  those  of  the  retina 
not  only  by  their  situation  on  a  deeper 
plane,  but  also  by  the  manner  of  their 
arrangement.  The  retinal  vessels  are  ar- 
borescent in  their  distribution;  the  larger 
vessels  of  the  choroid,  which  form  radii  to 
the  centres  of  the  vortices,  are  almost 
parallel  to  one  another.  In  very  light  eyes, 
the  inner  surface  of  the  sclera  is  Aisible 
through  the  meshes  of  the  choroidal  vessels, 
wliich  then  evidently  rest  upon  a  white 
backgroimd. 

In  certain  morbid  conditions  the  pave- 
ment epitheUum  of  even  dark  eyes  loses  its 
pigment,  and  exposes  the  choroidal  tissue 
to  view.  When  this  occiurs,  the  parallel 
vessels  are  seen  to  be  separated  by  more  or 
less  linear  interspaces,  which  are  filled  by 
the  loose  pigment  of  the  choroidal  stroma, 
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and  hence  appear  dark  by  comparison  with 
tha  vessels.  The  resulting  striation,  which 
is  manifestly  behind  the  retina,  and  over 
which  the  retinal  vessels  pursue,  indepen- 
dently, their  arborescent  com-se,  presents  a 
very  cm-ious  and  interesting  pictm-e. 

The  vessels  of  the  retina  are  chiefly 
contained  in  the  anterior  layer  of  that 
membrane,  which  consists  essentially  of 
nerve-fibres  and  connective  tissue.  Be- 
tween this  layer  and  the  choroid  other 
retinal  layers  are  interposed,  which  consist 
essentially  of  nervous  elements,  with  but 
little  connective  tissue,  and  which  scarcely 
at  all  modify  the  ophthalmoscopic  image. 
When  the  retina  itself,  or  rather  the  con- 
nective tissue  of  the  fibre-layer,  becomes 
the  seat  of  morbid  changes,  these  must 
inevitably,  in   some   degree,  conceal  the 
retinal  vessels  from  view,  and,  conversely, 
when  the  retinal  vessels  are  plainly  visible, 
the  retina  itself  must  be  free  from  disease. 
Hence,  when  there  is  any  morbid  appear- 
ance in  the  fundus  of  the  eye,  and  when, 
across  and  in  front  of  this  morbid  appear- 
ance, between  it  and  the  spectator,  the 
retiaal  vessels  pass  in  an  unchanged  con- 
dition, the  inference  is  inevitable  that  the 
appearance  is  posterior  to  the  retina,  or, 
generally  speaking,  that  it  is  in  the  choroid. 
The  chief  exception  to  this  statement  is 
famished  by  the   disease  commonly  de- 
scribed as 'pigmentary  retinitis,'  a  disease  | 
which  affects  chiefly  the  contiguous  layers 
of  the  retina  and  choroid  at  their  surfaces  j 
of  apposition,  and  which,  in  the  VTi'iter's 
opinion,  should  be  classed  among  choroidal  1 
affections  rather  than  among  those  of  the 
retina. 

A  patch  of  inflammation  in  the  choroid 
13  liable  to  produce  two  marked  changes, 
obliteration  and  atrophy  of  the  blood-vessels 
of  the  affected  area,  and  displacement  of 
its  pigment.  These  changes  produce  trans- 
parency of  the  tissue,  and  hence  render 
the  sclera  plainly  visible.  The  seat  of  a 
localised  choroiditis  will  usually  be  left  as 
a  white  spot,  surrounded  by  a  narrow  black 
border.  The  whiteness  is  that  of  the  inner 
surface  of  the  sclera,  and  it  will  sometimes 
be  broken  or  diversified  by  remains  of  the 
onginal  choroidal  stroma.  The  black  bor- 
der consists  of  displaced  pigment,  which 
has  infiltrated  the  ring  of  tissue  immediately 
around  the  inflamed  structure. 

Pathology. — The  anatomical  position  and 
relations  of  the  choroid  render  it  liable  to 
become  implicated  in  morbid  changes  which 
ongmate  in  other  tissues.  It  not  infre- 
^ently  participates  in  inflammations  of 
wie  sclera  at  the  two  regions  where  it  i 
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close  imion  with  that  structure,  and  we 
then  have  the  conditions  which  have  been 
described  under  the  names  of 'sclero-choroi- 
ditis  anterior '  {see  Ciliary  Body,  Diseases 
of  the),  and  '  sclero-choroiditis  posterior  ' 
{see  Refraction,  Errors  of).    It  is  prone  to 
participate  in  iritis,  which  may  extend  to 
it  by  direct  contiguity,  constituting  irido- 
choroiditis.    It  is  still  more  prone  to  par- 
ticipate in  cycHtis.    It  is  early  involved 
in  that  general  plastic  inflammation  of  the 
eye  which  is  called  sympathetic  ophthal- 
mia, or  in  that  still  more  rapidly  destruc- 
j  tive  form  of  general  inflammation  lead- 
j  ing  on  to  suppuration,  which  sometimes 
I  foUows  sm'gical  or  accidental  injury,  and  is 
sometimes  produced  by  blood-poisoning, 
j  It  suffers  in  aU  forms  of  glaucoma,  whether 
primary  or  secondary.    Its  share  in  these 
various  affections  does  but  constitute  a 
complication  of  them,  and  will  be  found 
described  in  the  articles  in  which  they 
hold  the  first  place.    The  wi'iter  proposes 
here  to  confine  his  attention  to  those  dis- 
eases of  the  choroid  which,  as  far  as  can 
be  ascertained,  originate  in  the  membrane 
itself. 

The  history  of  development  proves  the 
choroid  to  be  essentially  a  dermal  structm-e, 
and  many  of  its  diseases  bear  a  marked 
analogy  to  those  which  affect  the  skin. 
They  are  of  high  importance  to  vision, 
but  they  owe  this  importance  to  the  acci- 
dent of  locality.  An  inflammation  of  the 
choroid  striltes  at  the  root  of  the  nutrition 
of  the  perceptive  elements  of  the  retina ; 
and  hence,  when  it  occm-s  anywhere  near 
the  centre  of  the  fundus,  it  is  always  at- 
tended by  early  and  great  disturbance  of 
vision.  Where  the  disease  passes  into 
atrophy,  the  perceptive  elements  of  the 
retina  participate  in  the  change,  and  a 
permanent  blind  spot,  of  situation  and 
magnitude  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
atrophy,  will  be  the  result.  In  this  respect, 
the  inflammations  of  the  choroid  present 
a  marked  contrast  to  those  of  the  retina. 
The  latter  are  chiefly  situated  in  the  con- 
nective tissue  of  the  fibre-layer,  and  hence, 
even  when  the  morbid  changes  are  very 
conspicuous,  they  may  not  affect  vision 
at  all. 

Inflammation.— The  various  forms  of 
primary  choroiditis  have  been  distinguished 
by  names  more  or  less  descriptive  of  the 
aspects  which  they  usually  present,  so  that 
choroiditis  has  been  called  disseminated, 
areolar,  wandering,  circumscribed,  and  tlie 
lUte.  The  differences  thus  noted  are  some- 
times rather  accidental  than  essential ;  and 
the  points  of  chief  importance,  in  any  case, 
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are  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
disease  is  syphilitic,  and  whether  it  is  con- 
fined to  peripheral  portions  of  the  mem- 
brane, or  is  likely  to  extend  to  the  neigh- 
bom:hood  of  the  yellow  spot. 

Disseminated  choroiditis. — In  the  typi- 
cal form  the  fundus  of  the  eye  is  sprinkled 
over  with  spots,  which  may  be  compared 
to  those  of  a  cutaneous  eruption.  Each 
spot,  in  its  origin,  has  been  a  sort  of  pimple, 
formed  of  an  aggregation  of  cells  in  the 
choroidal  tissue.  The  pimple  becomes  the 
seat  of  a  locahsed  inflammation,  and  ulti- 
mately shrinks,  destroying  in  its  shrinkage 
the  adjacent  tissues,  so  that  its  seat  is 
marked  by  a  sort  of  scar.  This  scar  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  line  of  pigment,  and  its  cen- 
tral parts  are  white,  the  colom*  of  the  sclera 
showing  through  the  thin  layer  of  choroidal 
and  retinal  remains  which  the  inflamma- 
tory process  may  have  spared.  The  parts 
around  each  spot  are  not  affected,  and  the 
spots  themselves  are  usually  most  abundant 
near  the  equatorial  region,  and  compara- 
tively seldom  approach  the  yellow  spot. 
Practically,  they  are  of  Little  importance  to 
\'ision,  insomuch  that  the  occurrence  of  the 
disease  may  have  been  unnoticed.  In  exa- 
mining the  eyes  of  children  who  are  the 
subjects  of  inherited  syphilis,  it  is  frequently 
foimd  that  the  more  peripheral  parts  of  the 
fundus  are  sprinkled  over  with  small  white 
dots,  each  encu'cled  by  a  pigment  line, 
and  showing  that  disseminated  choroiditis 
has  occurred  and  has  been  recovered  from. 
"When  the  earlier  stages  of  the  process  can 
be  observed,  each  spot  appears  as  a  sUghtly 
yellowish  point,  surroimded  by  a  narrow 
area  of  increased  vascularity,  and  which, 
by  very  careful  ophthalmoscopic  inspection, 
may  be  distinctly  seen  to  be  an  elevation. 
The  yeUowish  centre  gradually  passes  into 
the  whiteness  of  atrophy,  and  the  surround- 
ing vascular  area  gradually  passes  into  a 
line  of  pigmentation. 

The  areolar  choroidAt/is  of  authors  is  a 
form  of  disease  scarcely  distinguishable,  as 
far  as  its  essential  nature  is  concerned, 
fi-om  the  foregoing ;  but,  from  the  locaUty 
which  it  is  more  prone  to  attack,  it  is  much 
more  serious  'm  its  consequences.  _  The 
process  of  inflammatory  thickening  in  the 
choroid  seems  to  be  much  of  the  same 
character,  but  the  individual  patches  are 
larger,  they  are  usually  situated  near  to 
the  macular  region,  on  which  they  not  in- 
frequently encroach,  and  they  are  apt  to 
coalesce  with  one  another.  Hence,  even  if 
the  macula  be  spared,  the  ordinary  result  of 
areolar  choroiditis  is  to  obliterate  a  large 
and  iiTCgular  portion  of  the  visual  field- 


The  aspect  presented  by  the  fundus  is  that 
it  is  studded,  around  the  optic  disc  and 
the  macula,  with  oval  or  irregular  patches, 
centrally  white  and  bordered  by  pigment ; 
the  whiteness  of  the  centres  being  often 
broken  by  a  few  remains  of  choroidal  vessels. 
Besides  these  patches  there  will  be  smaU 
black  spots,  some  of  which  are  probably 
accidental  aggi-egations  of  pigment,  while 
others,  according  to  some  observers,  are 
fresh  patches  in  an  incipient  stage. 

Wandering  cJioroiditis. — In  this  form 
there  are  no  sharply  bordered  spots,  either  of 
primary  exudation  or  of  secondary  atrophy, 
but  the  choroidal  sm-face  is  invaded,  here 
and  there,  by  irregularly  shaped  patches  of 
efiiision,  comparable  to  the  irregular  patches 
of  certain  cutaneous  eruptions.  Over  each 
of  these  patches  there  is  a  damping  of  the 
brightness  of  the  tisssue,  and  this  damping 
is  succeeded,  in  time,  by  irregular  pigmen- 
tation, and  by  changes  which  approach,  but 
seldom  quite  amount  to,  absolute  atrophy. 
It  often  happens  that  wandering  choroiditis 
may  exist  for  a  long  period  without  exciting 
attention,  that  it  ultimately  either  actually 
invades  the  macular  region,  or  approaches 
sufficiently  near  to  it  to  produce  disturbance 
of  visioa,  and  that,  if  then  treated  with  suffi- 
cient energy,  its  progress  may  be  wholly 
arrested,  and  central  vision  completely  re- 
stored. In  such  cases,  over  the  lateral 
areas,  in  which  it  had  previously  run  its 
com*se,  no  improvement  is  usually  to  be 
expected. 

Central  cJioroiditis. — ^Besides  the  fore- 
going essentially  chronic  affections,  we 
sometimes  meet  with  choroiditis  in  a  more 
acute  form,  and  it  is  then  apt  to  invade 
the  region  of  the  macula  in  the  first  in- 
stance. The  disease  appears  to  commence 
as  a  patch  of  effusion  in  the  choroid,  im- 
mediately beneath  the  macula.  From  the 
very  first  it  produces  distinct  impairment 
of  central  vision,  the  point  looked  at  ap- 
pearing to  be  obscm'ed  as  by  a  patch  of 
fog;  while,  in  consequence  of  the  disturb- 
ance of  the  retinal  elements  by  swelling 
underneath  them,  objects  are  distorted,  ami 
often  appear  to  be  smaller  than  natural. 
De  Wecker  has  described  this  state  as  being 
almost  invariably  syphilitic,  and  as  appear- 
ing between  the  ordinary  secondary  and 
tertiary  periods,  often  many  years  after  the 
primary  infection.  He  attaches  gi-eat  im- 
portance, as  a  diagnostic  sign  of  syphUis, 
to  a  very  shght  turbidity  of  the  vitreous, 
situated  chiefly  in  the  laj^ers  nearest  to  the 
retina,  and  presenting  an  aspect  as  if  the 
himiom"  were  beset  with  fine  dust  particles. 
This  special  form  of  tm'bidity  usually  ob- 
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taius,  at  fii'st,  only  in  front  of  the  macula, 
anrl  is  only  to  be  observed  by  the  very 
cai-eful  use  of  the  ophthalmoscope.  It  is 
probably  the  physical  cause  of  an  appear- 
ance h-equently  described  by  patients — a 
sort  of  quivering  or  shimmering  in  the  fog 
by  which  the  objects  of  du-ect  vision  are 
obsciured.  Such  cases  are  always  of  great 
gravity ;  and  the  appearance  of  a  central 
•visual  cloud,  in  a  patient  known  to  have 
suffered  from  syphilis,  is  a  matter  which 
calls  for  prompt  action  on  the  part  of  the 
sui'geon.  Under  the  most  favourable  con- 
ditions, syphihtic  central  choroiditis  is 
likely  to  be  a  serious  and  protracted  alfec- 
tiou  ;  which,  if  neglected  at  the  outset,  will 
almost  inevitably  extend  to  the  retina,  and 
may  involve  both  this  structure  and  the 
choroid  in  one  common  ruin,  with  conse- 
quent total  destruction  of  vision. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  choroid- 
itis, the  chief  matters  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
coimt  are  the  degi'ee  of  acuteness  of  the 
disease,  the  extent  in  which  it  seems  to 
threaten  the  region  of  the  macula  with 
invasion,  and  the  evidence  for  or  against  its 
being  of  a  syphilitic  character. 

In  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  in 
patients  who  apply  on  accoimt  of  some 
superficial  ocular  trouble,  or  of  some  error 
of  refraction,  we  may  find  the  more  peri- 
pheral parts  of  the  fundus  studded  over 
with  the  scars  of  disseminated  choroiditis. 
If  the  central  vision  is  good,  and  if  the 
ophthalmoscope  discovers  nothing  but  scars, 
no  spots  of  apparently  recent  disease,  we 
may  consider  that  we  are  looking  at  the 
reUcs  of  a  past  storm,  and  may  dismiss  the 
scars  from  consideration  as  completely  as 
we  should  dismiss  the  scars  of  smaU-pox. 

In  cases  of  areolar  choroiditis,  or  in 
cases  of  wandering  choroiditis  in  which 
vision  has  recently  become  affected,  we 
shaU  probably  find,  besides  more  or  less 
atrophic  or  degenerative  change,  places  in 
which  some  active  mischief  is  in  progress. 
Here  and  there,  the  brightness  of  the  cho- 
roidal colour  will  be  somewhat  damped  by 
effusion,  and  a  careful  use  of  the  ophthal- 
moscope will  perhaps  show  that,  in  these 
places,  the  retina  is  somewhat  raised  by 
subjacent  swelling.  The  bending  of  the 
retinal  vessels,  as  they  pass  over  the  margin 
of  a  suspicious  spot,  will  often  afford  evi- 
'lence  of  its  being  on  a  higher  level  than  the 
parts  unmediately  arotmd  it.  When  such 
appearances  are  presented  it  is  necessary 
to  recognise  the  existence  of  grave  peril  to 
the  sight,  and  to  insist  ixpon  the  necessity 
of  submission  to  careful  and  even  rigorous 
treatment. 

VOL.  I. 


Having,  in  the  first  place  determined, 
whenever  the  determination  is  i)ossible,  the 
presence  or  absence  of  a  syphilitic  taint, 
the  next  care  of  the  surgeon  must  bo  to  in- 
vestigate thoroughly  the  general  conditions 
of  the  patient,  with  regard  both  to  function 
and  to  diathesis.  The  ui'ine  should  be 
examined,  not  in  a  perfunctory  manner, 
but  thoroughly ;  with  reference  to  quantity 
and  specific  gravity,  and  to  amount  of  urea, 
as  well  as  with  reference  to  albumen  and 
sugar,  to  lithates  or  phosphates.  The  liver 
should  be  examined  by  palpation  in  the 
erect  postm-e ;  and,  in  a  large  proportion  of 
cases,  there  will  be  good  reason  for  com- 
mencing the  treatment  by  the  administra- 
tion of  two  or  three  doses  of  a  mercurial 
alterative,  followed  by  moderate,  but  suffi- 
cient, purgation.  The  ordinary  regimen  and 
habits  of  life  should  also  be  inquired  into, 
and  corrected  if  found  to  be  ill-regulated. 

When  these  preliminaries  have  received 
attention,  and  when  no  syphilitic  taint  is 
discoverable,  the  medicine  which  the  writer 
has  found  most  efficacious  is  the  mercurial 
perchloride,  given  to  an  adult  in  doses  of 
the  sixteenth  of  a  grain  three  times  a  day, 
and  usually  combined  with  a  small  quan- 
tity, say  three  to  five  minims,  of  the 
tincture  of  perchloride  of  iron.  Many 
practitioners  direct  such  a  combination  to 
be  taken  immediately  after  food ;  but  it 
win  sometimes  be  found  that  this  coiurse  is 
followed  by  dyspepsia,  as  if  the  iron  inter- 
fered with  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice. 
Sir  Henry  Thompson  has  pointed  out  that, 
when  this  happens,  the  iron  will  often  be 
perfectly  well  borne  if  its  administration  is 
deferred  until  three  hoiu:s  have  elapsed 
after  a  meal. 

An  important  adjunct  to  treatment  wiU 
often  be  the  abstraction  of  blood  from  the 
temple  by  Heiirteloup's  or  some  other 
artificial  leech.  The  process  is,  in  fact,  a 
form  of  cupping,  and  it  is  more  advanta- 
geous than  the  use  of  the  natural  leech, 
which  abstracts  the  blood  more  slowly,  and 
after  prolonged  suction  which  produces  a 
congested  state  of  all  the  neighbom-ing 
parts.  About  two  fluid-ounces  of  blood 
should  be  taken  quickly,  and  the  bleeding 
may  be  repeated  from  time  to  time,  accord- 
ing to  the  local  and  general  conditions  of 
the  patient.  It  is  desirable  entirely  to  screen 
the  eye  from  light  for  some  hom-s  after  the 
bleeding ;  and,  for  this  pm-pose  the  little 
operation  is  best  performed  at  nightfall. 
The  patient  should  remain  in  bed  during 
the  whole  of  the  next  day,  in  a  completely 
darkened  room,  and  should  not  bo  exposed 
to  light  until  the  morning  of  the  third  day. 
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Even  then,  the  exposure  should  be  carefal 
and  gradual ;  and,  especially  in  the  spring 
and  smumer  seasons,  dark  spectacles  shoiild 
be  worn  in  full  daylight.  All  functional 
use  of  the  eyes,  even  if  one  of  them  is  quite 
sound,  should  be  strictly  forbidden,  and  a 
reader  and  amanuensis  must  bo  employed 
if  there  should  be  any  business  which  im- 
peratively reciuh-es  attention. 

The  absorption  of  effused  materials 
may  often  be  much  promoted  by  the  use 
of  pilocarpine  diaphoresis,  which  serves  to 
empty  the  blood-vessels  without  exhausting 
the  patient.  The  best  preparation  for  the 
pm-pose  is  the  pUocai-pine  hydrochlorate,  in 
the  form  of  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  in  dis- 
tilled water.  For  an  adult,  two  minims  of 
this  solution  may  be  injected  hypodermi- 
cally  as  a  commencing  dose,  and  it  will 
generally  be  found  that  three  or  four  minims 
may  be  given  on  subsequent  occasions. 
The  patient  should  go  to  bed,  with  warm 
coverings,  and  the  dose  should  be  given 
about  an  hour  after  breakfast.  The  place 
of  injection  is  immaterial,  although  the 
first  signs  of  perspu'ation  will  appear  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  punctm'e. 
In  some  people,  the  diaphoresis  will  be  at- 
tended by  free  sahvation.  The  whole  effect 
terminates  in  about  three  hom-s,  after  which 
time  the  patient  may  rise,  be  rubbed  dry, 
and  return  to  liis  or  her  usual  avocations. 

By  the  adoption  of  such  a  course  as  this, 
the  progress  of  the  disease  will  often  be 
arrested,  and  the  central  vision,  if  it  were 
only  beginning  to  suffer,  will  be  restored. 
Even  when  good  results  are  speedily  ob- 
tained, it  is  desirable  to  continue  the  mer- 
curial perchloride  for  several  weeks,  and  at 
all  events  as  long  as  any  appearance  of 
effusion  or  recent  mischief  is  visible  with 
the  ophthalmoscope  ;  and  only  to  permit  a 
very  slow  and  careful  retm'u  to  the  func- 
tional use  of  the  affected  organ  or  organs. 

In  the  more  acute  cases  of  distm-bance 
of  central  vision,  with  the  appearance  of  a 
quivering  cloud  over  the  fixing  point  and 
with  distortion  of  objects,  the  sm-geon  has 
to  deal  vdth  an  acute  and  highly  perilous 
syphilitic  affection.  De  Wecker  advises 
that  recourse  should  be  had  to  rapid  mer- 
curiahsation,  preferably  by  inunction ;  but 
the  writer  is  strongly  of  opinion  that  mer- 
cury, as  a  means  of  arresting  the  present 
symptom  in  the  late  forms  of  syphilis, 
whatever  that  present  symptom  may  be,  is 
decidedly  less  trustworthy  than  iodide  of 
potassium,  given  energetically  in  the  largest 
doses  which  can  be  borne.  He  would 
begin  with  ten  grains  three  times  a  day, 
aad  would  increase  or  diminish  this  quantity 


according  to  its  effects.  If  symptoms  of 
iodism  shoiild  occm:,  the  dose  should  be 
diminished  to  any  necessary  extent.  If 
there  were  prompt  improvement,  and  if 
this,  after  the  lapse  of  a  short  time,  seemed 
to  be  no  longer  continued,  the  dose  should 
be  increased  again  and  again,  if  the  de- 
scribed cojiditions  should  recm*.  The  facts 
which  point  to  the  great  value  of  the  iodide 
in  arrestuig  a  syphilitic  symptom  at  a  late 
period  of  the  disease,  point  also  to  its  re- 
markable inefiicacy  as  against  the  syphihtic 
taint — a  taint  which  can  only  be  eradicated, 
when  it  can  be  eradicated  at  all,  by  the  per- 
sistent use  of  mercury.  In  such  a  case  as 
that  now  under  consideration,  the  object  of 
the  writer  would  be,  first  to  save  the  eye 
from  destruction  by  the  iodide  of  potassium, 
and  then  to  cm'e  the  patient  of  his  syphihs 
by  mercury,  which,  for  this  purpose, .  should 
be  continued  for  something  like  a  twelve- 
month. In  any  instance  in  which  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  iodide  was  not  followed 
by  speedy  improvement,  that  is  to  say,  by 
improvement  within  the  first  four  or  five 
days,  it  would  be  most  judicious  to  lay  it 
aside,  and  to  proceed  at  once  to  mercmial 
treatment,  not  in  the  manner  advised  for 
the  milder  forms  of  choroiditis,  but  so  as  to 
produce  a  trace  of  effect  upon  the  gums  as 
speedily  as  possible.  For  this  purpose,  the 
surgeon  would  have  his  choice  between 
inunction,  fumigation,  and  administration 
by  the  mouth,  and  would  be  much  guided 
by  the  general  state  and  surroundings  of  the 
patient. 

In  many  instances,  the  sUght  turbidity  of 
the  vitreous  bodj^  which  has  been  ah-eady 
noticed,  is  prone  to  pass  into  turbidity 
of  a  coarser  kind,  comj)osed  of  flocculent 
masses  of  exudation-material ;  and  these, 
by  their  ready  mobihty  mtliin  the  eye, 
show  that  the  vitreous  itself  has  under- 
gone fluid  degeneration.  Such  a  condition 
affords  ground  for  a  very  unfavourable 
prognosis,  since  absorption  of  effused  pro- 
ducts within  the  vitreous  is  accomplished 
with  extreme  slowness,  even  if  at  all ;  and 
their  formation  indicates  the  existence  of  a 
very  serious  amoimt  of  morbid  change.  It 
sometimes  occurs,  however,  that  the  affec- 
tion of  the  choroid  will  subside  mider  treat- 
ment and  that  the  function  of  the  retina 
may  be  preserved,  while  the  floccuH  remain 
ahnost  unaltered,  and  produce  obscuration 
of  objects  only  when  they  chance  to  intervene 
betM'een  the  point  looked  at  and  the  j^ellow  • 
spot.  In  the  worst  cases,  the  extension  of' 
the  disease  is  not  confined  to  the  vitreoua 
body,  but  passes  forwards  to  the  iris  and  to 
the  cornea,  leading  to  the  deposit  of  nume- 
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rous  clots  of  inflammatory  deposit  upon  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  latter  membrane,  as 
well  as  to  general  tm-bidity  of  its  structure. 
When  such  complications  occur,  they  leave 
but  Httle  hope  of  a  favourable  issxw.  Sec 
Keratitis  j)tiitctata,  imder  Cornea,  Inflam- 
mation of  the. 

Ill  some  instances  the  effusions  which 
ore  occasioned  by  choroiditis  produce  de- 
tachment of  the  retina,  and  in  others  they 
are  pom^ed  out  between  the  choroid  and  the 
sclera,  and  detach  both  the  internal  mem- 
branes together.  The  ophthalmoscopic  ap- 
pearances are  miich  the  same  in  both  cases, 
save  that,  when  the  retina  is  detached  alone, 
it  possesses  a  certain  degree  of  mobihty,  and 
floats  up  and  down  within  the  eye  some- 
thing in  the  manner  of  the  sheet  by  which 
waves  are  imitated  upon  the  stage.  When 
the  retina  and  choroid  are  detached  toge- 
ther, the  greater  thickness  and  firmness  of 
the  combined  structures  prevents  the  occm*- 
lence  of  these  floating  movements,  and  far- 
nishes  a  symptom  by  w;hich  the  natm-e  of 
the  elevation  may  be  determined.  The  only 
available  treatment  is  to  puncture  the  scle- 
rotic in  the  region  of  the  detachment,  so  as 
to  allow  the  sub-choroidal  fluid  to  escape, 
and  to  permit  the  detached  structures  to 
retum  to  their  natural  position.  In  some 
Lnstances  this  procedure  has  certainly  been 
beneficial,  and  reunion  to  some  extent  ap- 
pears to  have  occurred.  '  In  order  to  make 
the  pvmctiure  the  eye  should  be  brought 
under  the  influence  of  cocaine,  and  then, 
the  place  of  detachment  having  been  exactly 
ascertained,  the  conjunctiva  should  be  drawn 
aside,  and  a  cutting-needle  thrust  into  the 
eyeball  somewhat  obliquely,  and  turned 
shghtly  on  its  axis  as  soon  as  the  escape  of 
fluid  shows  that  sufficient  penetration  has 
been  effected.  When  the  fluid  has  all 
escaped  the  needle  is  withdrawn,  and  the 
conjunctiva  is  suffered  to  return  to  its 
proper  position,  so  as  to  cover  the  scleral 
puncture.  No  di-essing  will  usually  be  re- 
quired beyond  a  slight  pad  to  maintain 
closure  of  the  lids  during  the  healing  pro- 
cess. The  writer's  ovm  experience  of  the 
effects  of  this  procedure  is  less  favourable 
than  the  accounts  which  have  been  given 
of  it  hy  others ;  but  it  is  at  least  tolerably 
certain  to  do  no  harm. 

In  cases  which  terminate  unfavourably, 
find  m  which  choroiditis  leads  on  to  com- 
plete loss  of  vision,  followed  by  wasting  or 
■  irmlcage  of  the  eyeball,  the  shriinlcen  organ 

sometimes  a  source  of  danger  to  its  fellow, 
ilie  material  effused  mto  the  degenerated 
choroid  sometimes  becomes  the  seat  of  cal- 

'reous  deposits,  and  sometunes  undergoes 


conversion  into  true  bone.  In  either  of 
these  conditions  the  eye  is  apt  to  become 
painful  and  tender,  and  there  have  been 
several  instances  in  which  it  has  excited 
sympathetic  ophthalmia.  It  is  therefore 
always  desirable,  when  an  atrophied  eye  is 
tender  to  the  touch,  and  ospecially  when  it 
can  bo  felt  to  contain  hard  deposits,  to  anti- 
cipate danger  by  enucleation. 

Suppurative  choroiditis. — A  brief  re- 
ference has  already  been  made  to  the 
acute  form  of  choroiditis  which  leads  ra- 
pidly on  to  suppm'ation,  and  which,  in  the 
majority  of  instances,  is  either  traumatic 
or  septicsemic.  In  the  'acute  panophthal- 
mitis '  which  sometimes  follows  the  ex- 
traction  of  cataract,  the  choroid  is  only 
secondarily  affected  by  extension  from  the 
parts  actually  implicated  in  the  operation ; 
but  in  cases  of  septicaemia,  puerperal  or 
other,  we  frequently  see  almost  complete 
loss  of  vision,  while  the  iris  and  cornea  as 
yet  participate  but  slightly  in  the  morbid 
action.  This,  in  such  instances,  probably 
commences  in  the  venous  plexus  of  the 
choroid.  Not  only  the  iris,  but  all  the 
other  structiu'es  contained  within  the  eye- 
ball, speedily  become  involved  in  the  in- 
flammation, which  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
admit  of  treatment,  and  which  occurs  as 
an  accidental  complication  of  a  severe  and 
dangerous  constitutional  malady.  The  dis- 
tension of  the  eyeball  is  apt,  however,  to  be 
extremely  painful,  and  the  pain  thus  arising 
may  be  relieved,  generally  speaking,  by  in- 
cising the  sclerotic  with  sufficient  fi-eedom 
to  give  exit  to  pus  and  other  morbid  pro- 
ducts. The  expediency  of  making  the 
necessary  incision  wordd  depend  greatly 
upon  the  general  state  of  the  patient,  but 
the  best  situation  for  it  would  usually  be 
between  the  external  and  inferior  recti 
muscles,  on  a  line  extending  from  the 
ciliary  region  almost  to  the  entrance  of  the 
optic  nerve. 

Hcemorrhages. — The  choroid  is  some- 
times the  seat  of  haemorrhages,  the  pathology 
of  which  is  obscure,  but  which  occm-  chiefly 
in  aged  people,  and  probably,  like  some 
retinal  hsemorrhages,  point  to  the  existence 
of  general  arterial  degeneration.  The  blood 
may  be  effused  either  between  the  retina 
and  the  choroid,  or  into  the  choroidal 
stroma,  or  between  the  choroid  and  the 
sclera,  or  to  some  extent  in  aU  these  situa- 
tions ;  and  the  ophthalmoscopic  appear- 
ances will  be  governed  partly  by  the  precise 
situation  of  the  blood  and  partly  by  its 
quantity.  Choroidal  hicmorrhage  is  attended 
by  sudden  loss  or  gi-eat  impanment  of 
vision;  and  the  ophthalmoscope  discovers 
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a  dark  patch,  generally  with  sharply-defined 
borders,  over  which  the  retina  is  Adsible  as 
a  slightly  opalescent  film,  and  with  the 
conthniity  of  its  vessels  unbroken.  As  by 
an  inflammatory  effusion,  the  retina  may 
be  detached  from  the  choroid,  or  the  chroiod 
and  retina  together  may  be  detached  from 
the  sclera ;  but,  even  in  the  former  case, 
the  detached  retina  is  but  sUghtly  tremu- 
lous, being  usually  supported  by  the  blood 
beneath.  After  a  short  time  the  original 
appearances  may  be  gi-eatly  masked  by 
atrophic  or  other  secondary  changes,  and 
by  the  gradual  decolorisation  of  the  clot. 

The  treatmen  t  of  choroidal  liEemorrhage 
must  be  conducted  on  general  principles. 
The  first  indication  will  be  to  diminish  the 
probabihty  of  further  bleeding,  the  next  to 
procure  the  absorx^tion  of  the  blood  which 
has  actually  been  poured  out.  Complete 
functional  rest  of  the  eyes,  complete  quies- 
cence of  the  body,  gentle  purgation,  and 
great  moderation  in  the  quantity  of  fluid 
swallowed,  will  afford  the  chief  means  of 
fulfilling  the  first  indication;  while  the 
second  will  call  for  the  careful  administra- 
tion of  iodide  and  bromide  of  potassium,  of 
perchloride  of  mercury,  or  of  other  remedies 
suggested  by  the  general  condition  of  the 
patient. 

Choroidal  hypercsmia  has  been  described 
by  some  authors.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
deny  that  a  vascular  structure  may  some- 
times contain  an  excessive  quantity  of 
blood ;  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  draw 
any  line  between  physiological  and  patho- 
logical vascularity,  or  to  assign  any  symptom 
by  which  the  alleged  hypersemia  could  be 
recognised  with  certainty. 

Cysts  and  Tumov/rs. — The  choroid  is 
liable  to  cysts  and  tumours  of  various 
kinds,  the  most  important  of  which  are 
sarcomatous  or  melanotic  growths.  The 
first  indication  of  a  tumour  of  the  choroid 
is  usually  given  by  its  lifting  up  the  retina, 
and  thus  producing  some  distm'bance  of  its 
contour.  The  result  of  such  disturbance  is 
that  the  part  of  the  visual  image  which  falls 
on  the  elevated  portion  of  the  retina  will 
appear  to  be  distorted.  If  the  tumom-  be 
approximately  central,  near  the  yellow 
spot,  the  distortion  thus  produced  wOl 
speedily  force  itself  upon  the  attention  even 
of  the  most  imobservant ;  but,  if  the  tumom" 
be  peripheral,  the  distortion,  although  ob- 
vious if  looked  for,  may  long  remain  un- 
noticed by  the  patient.  Whenever  it  is 
complained  of,  a  shght  elevation  of  the 
corresponding  portion  of  the  retina  wUl 
usually  be  discoverable  by  the  ophthal- 
moscope, and  it  is  possible  that  the  colour 


!  of  the  subjacent  portion  of  the  choroid  may 
be  changed ;  as,  for  example,  that  a  melano- 
tic growth  might  reveal  its  probable  nature, 
;  even  at  this  early  period,  hy  the  dark  tint 
of  the  affected  region.    The  diagnosis  be- 
tween a  morbid  growth  and  a  detachment 
of  the  choroid  will  seldom  present  difficulty, 
since  the  latter  is,  as  a  rule,  attended  by 
diminished  tension,  while  the  growth,  for 
obvious  reasons,  is   almost  of  necessity 
attended  by  increased  tension.    If  it  in- 
\  crease  in  bulk,  this  increase  of  tension  soon 
becomes  more  evident,  and  is,  of  course, 
accompanied  by  pain,  as  weU  as  by  other 
consequences  of  u'ritation  which  soon  tend 
to  conceal  the  details  of  the  case.    When  a 
j  tumour  commences  at  some  point  between 
!  the  equator  and  the  cihary  body,  it  may  be 
]  visible  through  the  pupil,  either  by  focal 
illumination  or  by  the  ophthalmoscope,  and 
it  may  attain  some  magnitude  before  vision 
is  destroyed ;  but,  in  a  general  way,  com- 
plete detachment  of  the  retina  is  an  early 
consequence  of  any  choroidal  gi'owth.  At 
!  the  same  time,  the 'cornea  is  apt  to  become 
I  cloudy,  and  the  transparency  of  the  humom-s 
:  to  be  diminished  by  the  presence  of  effusion ; 
j  so  that,  except  in  quite  an  early  stage,  it 
!  will  scarcely  be  possible  to  do  more  than 
j  determine,  from  the  history  of  the  symptoms 
I  and  from  the  distension  of  the  eyeball,  that 
\  some  form  of  morbid  growth  is  inclosed 
'  within.    If  no  treatment  be  employed,  the 
further  progi-ess  of  the  growth  may  either 
be  to  distend  the  eyeball  as  a  whole,  or  to 
produce  thinning  and  prominence  of  the 
sclera  in  some  one  dfrection.    See  Orbit, 
Tumours  of  the. 

I  Treatment. — The  presence  of  a  morbid 
growth  in  the  choroid  calls  imperatively 
for  enucleation  of  the  eye,  as  soon  as  the 
diagnosis  can  be  arrived  at  with  certainty. 
The  melanotic  and  sarcomatous  tmnours 
are  prone  not  only  to  recm-rence,  but  also  to 
recurrence  in  other  regions;  and  the  best 
prospect  of  avoiding  recurrence  is  afforded 
by  early  removal.  Even  cysts,  and  other 
harmless  timiom'S,  are  certam  causes  of  gimt 
pain  and  of  loss  of  sight ;  and  it  is,  generally 
speaking,  impossible  to  arrive  at  certaini^y 
about  the  nature  of  a  growth  as  long  as  it 
remains  within  the  eja.  When  there  iB 
unquestionable  malignancy,  removal  in  iy 
not  only  afl'ord  much  present  relief  fro  u 
suffering,  but  may  also  delay,  possibly  for 
many  years,  the  ultimate  fatal  issue. 

If  the  enucleation  of  an  eye  which  con- 
tains a  malignant  tumom-  of  the  choroid  bej 
too  long  delayed,  the  disease  may  have  crejpt  j 
along  the  optic  nerve,  in  which  case  it  isl 
manifest  that  speedy  recurrence  must  bo| 
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looked  for.  In  performing  enucleation  for 
such  a  tumoiu-,  whether  choroidal  or  re- 
tinal, it  is  alwaj's  desirable  to  divide  the 
nerve  at  the  apex  of  the  orbit  instead  of 
immediately  behind  the  eyeball,  and  this 
may  be  done  without  difficulty  by  the  em- 
ployment of  scissors  with  blades  somewhat 
longer  than  those  commonly  used.  Some 
sui'geons  have  advised  that,  after  the  ordi- 
nary close  section,  the  cut  surface  of  the 
nerve  should  be  examined,  and  that,  if  it 
shows  any  signs  of  the  extension  of  any 
morbid  process,  the  stump  should  be  felt 
forAvith  the  finger,  seized  with  strong  toothed 
forceps,  drawn  forward,  and  cut  off  as  far 
back  as  possible.  It  is  better  to  anticipate 
such  a  proceeding  by  a  deep  section  in  the 
first  instance,  since  the  complete  removal 
of  the  trunk  of  the  optic  nerve  does  not 
appear  to  diminish  the  fitness  of  the  ulti- 
mate stump  for  caiTying  an  artificial  eye. 

CoLOBOMA.  —  Occasionally  coloboma  of 
the  his  extends  to  the  choroid.  The  de- 
ficiency in  such  cases  is  always  downwards, 
and  is  sometimes  continuous  with  that  of 
the  iris,  sometimes  separated  from  it  by  the 
intervention  of  an  unbroken  ring  of  ciliary 
body.  The  coloboma  of  the  choroid  is  very 
variable  in  its  width,  and  may  either  sur- 
round the  ckcle  of  the  optic  nerve,  or  may 
stop  short  of  its  lower  margin.  The  gap  is 
seen  with  the  ophthalmoscope  as  a  white 
patch,  of  a  generally  oval  outline,  traversed 
by  more  or  less  wasted  remains  of  the 
retina,  some  vessels  of  which  are  always 
distinguishable.  Beneath  the  coloboma,  the 
sclera  is  usually  somewhat  bulged  out  or 
staphylomatous ;  and  the  portion  of  retina 
which  crosses  it  is  usually  insensitive,  so 
that  the  deficiency  is  marked  by  a  blind 
spot  of  corresponding  position  and  magni- 
tude. The  precise  appearances  differ  much 
in  different  cases;  and  no  treatment  is 
available  in  any  of  them. 

E.  Brudenell  Carter. 

CHOROID,  iDjuries  of  the.  —  The 
choroid  is  liable  to  participate  in  many 
forms  of  injury  to  the  eyeball,  which  will 
be  noticed  in  the  proper  place,  and  in  which 
Its  participation  is  likely  to  give  rise  to  a 
larger  amount  of  intraocular  haemorrhage 
than  would  otherwise  occur.  It  is  also 
liable  to  be  ruptm-ed  by  direct  violence, 
without  mjury  to  the  other  timics ;  as  in 
cases  m  which  the  eye  is  struck  by  the  re- 
bound of  a  twig  or  by  a  tennis-ball.  The 
ruptirre,  in  such  circumstances,  is  always  by 
ronlrccowp,  and  usually  occurs  near  the 
entrance  of  the  optic  nerve.  It  is  attended 
by  h£emorrhage,  by  which,   for   a  time, 


vision  may  be  entirely  obscured;  but,  in 
most  instances,  improvement  of  sight  is  to 
be  expected  when  the  blood  is  absorbed. 
As  soon  as  an  ophthalmoscope  can  be  em- 
ployed, the  seat  of  the  injury  may  usually 
be  seen,  as  a  linear  or  crescentic  line  or 
lines,  more  or  less  buried  ixnder  coagula ; 
and,  as  the  coagula  disappear,  the  whiteness 
of  the  sclera  may  be  seen  through  the  gap. 
If  the  injury  encroaches  upon  the  region  of 
the  yellow  spot,  central  vision  is  likely  to  be 
practically  destroyed ;  and,  in  other  cases, 
in  which  it  is  at  first  but  little  affected, 
there  is  always  some  risk  of  subsequent 
impanment,  due  to  changes  in  the  nutrition 
of  the  retina,  or  to  the  contraction  of  scar- 
tissue. 

Treatment. — When  injury  to  the  cho- 
roid is  suspected,  the  only  treatment  called 
for  is  the  use  of  atropine,  of  sedative  lotions 
and  fomentations,  and  complete  rest  of  the 
sound  eye,  until  the  time  comes  at  which 
the  diagnosis  can  be  made  certain  by  the 
aid  of  the  ophthalmoscope.  Inflammatory 
complications,  if  they  should  arise,  must  be 
dealt  with  in  the  usual  way ;  and  no  use  of 
either  eye  should  be  permitted  until  the 
absorption  of  the  effused  blood  is  complete. 

E.  Brudenell  Carter. 

CHRONIC  RHEUMATIC  AR- 
THRITIS.—  An  essentially  chronic  form 
of  joint-disease,  occurring  in  persons  of 
rheumatic  predisposition,  affecting  both 
small  and  large,  one  or  many,  articulations. 
It  may  begin  insidiously  vyith  gradually 
increasing  pain  and  swelling,  or  with  more 
acute  local  symptoms.  All  the  tissues  of 
the  joint  are  implicated  by  a  chronic,  and 
often  progressive,  inflammatory  process, 
which  appears  to  arise  in  the  cartilages, 
and  engages  successively  the  synovial,  bony, 
and  ligamentous  structures.  Both  sexes 
are  affected,  but  females  in  larger  propor- 
tion, and  the  disease  may  begin  at  any 
period,  from  early  childhood  onwards. 

CoMse. — Any  conditions  which  deter- 
mine the  onset  of  symptoms  commonly 
recognised  as  rheumatic,  may  lead  to  this 
disease.  To  state  that  all  persons  are  not 
predisposed  to  rheumatism,  is  to  aflirm 
the  existence  in  some  of  a  habit  of  body 
peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  iafluences 
which  excite  it ;  and  that  such  predisposi- 
tion in  the  nature  of  diathetic  proclivity  is 
found  in  many  individuals,  is  now  believed 
by  some  of  the  host  authorities,  and  the 
writer  holds  this  opinion  very  strongly. 

We  have  now  to  study  the  effects  of  cer- 
tain influences  upon  those  diathetically  pre- 
disposed to  rheumatic  disease  in  general- 
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Foremost  amongst  these  must  be  considered 
heredity.  This  counts  for  more  than  was 
formerly  beheved.  Eecent  careful  inquiries 
on  this  point  furnish  in  most  cases  a  clear  his- 
tory of  rheumatic  ailments  in  the  ancestry. 
All  ckcumstances  provocative  of  catarrh 
must  be  reckoned  as  potent  existing  causes. 
Hence,  residence  in  low-lying  localities,  on 
sodden  soUs,  m  ill-built  or  new  houses,  or 
on  the  groimd  floor,  is  frequently  a  cause. 
The  disorder  more  certainly  ensues  upon 
exposure  to  moist  conditions  than  to  mere 
cold.  Cold  and  dry  climates  appear  httle 
causative.  It  is  unknown  in  the  polar  and 
in  the  equatorial  regions. 

Next  must  be  mentioned  all  causes  lead- 
ing to  exhaustion  and  enfeeblement  of  the 
nervous  system,  including  especially  an 
imperfect  ancj  innutrient  dietary,  overwork 
of  body  and  mind,  prolonged  grief  and 
anxiety.  In  women  the  frequency  of  on- 
set after  numerous  pregnancies,  hyperlac- 
tation,  and  menorrhagia  is  especially  to  be 
noted.  Occupations  such  as  those  of 
laundry-women,  bakers,  and  stokers  speci- 
ally affect  those  persons  who  are  predis- 
posed, the  conditions  obtaining  in  these 
cases  beiug  exposm'e  to  damp  heat,  and 
rapid  alternations  of  temperature,  together 
with  vigorous  bodily  lalDour.  Gardeners 
and  out-door  labourers  are  likewise  ex- 
posed by  their  occui^ations  to  heavy 
muscular  work  and  to  wet,  the  former  also 
to  alternations  of  temperature  when  work- 
ing imder  glass.  The  influence  of  moisture, 
apart  from  low  temperature,  is  noteworthy 
in  the  cases  of  the  very  rheumatic  peasantry 
in  Ireland  and  the  West  Coast  of  Scot- 
land, where,  in  addition  to  constant  damp- 
ness of  climate,  habitation,  and  clothing, 
the  dietetic  conditions  being  also  unsatis- 
factory, no  severe  cold  is  experienced.  The 
influence  of  exposure  to  night  air  and  of 
chill-  after  fatigue  is  very  marked. 

Traumatism,  undoubtedly,  has  much  to 
do  with  the  onset  of  rheumatic  arthi'itis. 
Local  injmies,  seemingly  trifling,  also  boils 
and  whitlows,  may  set  up  the  disease,  which 
may  thereafter  spread  to  other  articulations. 
Over-use  of  joints  may  also  determine  the 
onset  of  it.  Eheumatic  predisposition  thus 
caiTies  with  it  a  special  vulnerability.  _  It 
has  been  taught  that  symmetricail  invasion 
of  joints  alone  indicates  constitutional  taint 
in  this  disease,  but  the  vnriter  believes  that 
the  local  manifestations  of  the  disorder  are 
often  equally  significant  of  this. 

The  influence  of  diet  has  no  etiological 
bearing  on  rheumatic  arthritis,  save  only 
in  respect  of  insufficiency  and  imperfec- 
tion. 


Amongst  less  weU-recognised  causes  are 
chronic  dysentery,  and  arterio-capillary 
fibrosis  with  contracted  kidney. 

Pathology. — The  exact  nosological  posi- 
tion of  this  malady  is  not  yet  fully  deter- 
mined. Space  forbids  a  re^dew  of  all  the 
opinions  held  at  the  present  time.  Those 
which  commend  themselves  to  the  writer 
may  be  briefly  expressed- imder  two  heads  : 
(1)  That  this  disease  is  a  form  of  true 
rheumatism ;  and  (2)  That  many  of  its 
characters  seems  to  be  dependent  on  lesion 
of  the  spinal  cord,  occm-ring  thus  speci- 
fically, or  otherwise  excited  secondarily  by 
peripheral  irritation. 

These  views  may  be  best  considered  to- 
gether. The  disease  is  one  of  several  mani- 
festations of  the  rhemnatic  branch  of  the 
basic  arthritic  diathesis.  Gout  is  regarded 
as  another  branch  of  the  parent  stock. 
This  position  necessarilj^  entails  an  indirect 
relation  with  all  forms  of  diathetic  arthritic 
disease,  and,  hence,  the  occmxence  of  chronic 
rheumatic  arthritis  is  not  antagonistic  to 
the  onset  of  other  phases  both  of  rheu- 
matism and  gout.  The  disease  may  there- 
fore occm-  specifically  in  more  or  less 
grave  form.  Careful  study  of  its  etiology 
further  indicates  that  in  many  cases  the 
disorder  is  symjptomatic,  is  '  a  lesion  com- 
mon to  several  kinds  of  ailment '  (Ord), 
capable  of  provocation  by  varied  sources 
of  peripheral  initatiou,  amongst  which 
may  be  enumerated  injm'ies,  over-use  of 
joints,  and,  in  particular,  uTitative  condi- 
tions of  the  genitalia,  as  gonorrhoea,  lure- 
thritis,  ovario-utei"ine  troubles,  &c.  Symp- 
tomatic arthritis,  then,  is  regarded  as  a  pro- 
duct of  spinal  tropho-neurosis.  The  nervous 
system  is  markedly  impUcated  in  the  arth- 
ritic diathesis,  and  many  of  the  featm-es 
both  of  rheumatic  and  gouty  disease  point 
to  the  probabiUty  of  there  being  a  trophio 
centre,  or  centres,  for  the  joints  situated  in 
the  spmal  man'ow.  Morbid  or  unstable 
conditions  of  these  centres  may  result  in  a 
definite  neurosis,  which  itself  may  be  either 
inherited,  acquu'ed,  or  modified  in  particu- 
lar mstances. 

The  term  '  rheumatic  gout,'  so  often 
used  as  a  sjoion^TH  for  this  disease,  the 
writer  believes  to  be  quite  inapplicable  save 
for  a  minority  of  cases  where  a  true  coales- 
cence occiu-s.  Gouty  manifestations  may 
supervene  independently  in  the  subjects  of 
rheumatic  arthritis,  or  may  blend  mt' 
rheumatic  conditions;  and  in  the  com-se  o 
many  generations  transitional  modificatio 
may  occur  and  give  rise  to  unusual  foil 
of  arthritis  whose  place  is  not  alwaj 
readily  determinable.    It  is  also  probabl 
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that  some  of  the  in-egular  forms  met  with 
may  be  clue  to  coalescence  with  other  in- 
heiited  diathetic  states.  Although  there  is 
an  indii-ect  relationship  between  rheuma- 
tism and  gout,  the  two  diseases  ai-e  remark- 
ably distinct  from  each  other  and  from 
rheumatic  ai'thritis. 

It  is  fiu-ther  to  be  noted  that  coincidences 
of  structm-al  change  after  death  do  not 
imply  identity  of  morbid  states  leading  tip 
to  them.  Thus,  it  has  been  shown  that 
chronic  gout  may  produce  some  of  the 
changes  in  joints  which  were  formerly 
attributed  exclusively  to  rheumatic  influ- 
ence. It  has  been  alleged  that  the  rheumatic 
diathesis  is  universal.  The  writer  denies 
this.  Some  indi%aduals  will  never  develop 
rheumatism  in  any  form,  however  much 
exposed  to  exciting  causes.  Ai'thritic 
changes,  not  readily  distinguishable  from 
rheumatic  disease,  are  met  with  in  other 
mammals,  and  are  also  proved  to  have 
been  existent  in  prehistoric  periods. 

The  forms  assumed  in  this  disease  are 
best  described  under  the  heads  of  acute, 
cbi'onic,  and  irregular.  The  acute  and 
general  form  is  more  common  in  young 
persons,  is  met  with  even  in  childhood,  and 
especially  in  women,  and  then  assiunes  the 
characters  of  a  severe  constitutional  disease 
in  more  marked  form.  At  the  menopause, 
too,  it  is  apt  to  be  acute  and  rapidly  pro- 
gi-essive.  The  smaller  joints,  especially  of 
the  hands,  suffer  more  in  this  form.  The 
chi'onic  variety  is  of  more  insidious  origin, 
is  met  with  more  often  after  middle  life 
and  in  the  male  sex,  affecting  more  particu- 
larly larger,  and  often  single  joints.  Many 
exceptional  cases  are,  however,  met  with. 
In  by  far  the  majority  of  cases,  no  asso- 
ciated visceral  lesions  are  foimd,  and,  in 
exceptional  cases,  these  may  be  commonly 
traced  to  antecedent  attacks  of  rheimaatic 
i'ever.  No  indications  of  important  changes 
have  been  hitherto  discovered  in  the  blood 
or  in  any  of  the  secretions  in  this  disease, 
although  some  degree  of  anaemia  is  not 
mfi-eqiient  in  advanced  cases. 

The  morbid  anatomy  of  this  disease 
relates  to  changes  in  the  syno-sdal  mem- 
brane, cartUages,  bones,  tendons,  and  liga- 
ments composing  the  affected  joints.  The 
appearances  vary  extremely,  according  to 
the  stage  and  duration  of  the  disorder,  and 
'liffer,  too,  in  the  several  joints  affected, 
llych-ai-throsis  sometimes  occm-s  in  tho 
early  ^  stages,  due  to  effusion  into  the 
synovial  sac.  This  may  lead  to  much  dis- 
tension of  the  capsule,  to  nndue  mobility, 
to  subluxation  and  oven  complete  disloca- 
tion. Eecovery  fr-om  this  relaxed  condition 


is  naturally  slow  and   often  imperfect. 

Hydrops  m-ticuU  is  most  common  in  the 
knee,  shoialder,  and  elbow.  Stretching  of 
the  lateral  ligaments  occurs  in  the  gmgly- 
moid  joints  as  a  consequence.  The  fluid 
removed  does  not  present  extraordinary 
characters,  clear  or  fatty  epitheUal  cells 
being  found  as  in  normal  synovia.  The 
synovial  membrane  is  red  and  thickened, 
with  hypertrophied  vascular  tufts.  At  a 
later  stage  the  fluid  is  absorbed,  leaving 
the  synovial  membranes  unduly  thick,  and 
the  caxDsular  Ugaments  altered  to  the  con- 
sistence of  intervertebral  cartilage,  and  even 
at  times  bony  in  structure.  See  Charcot's 
Disease. 

The  artictdar  cartilages  present  marked 
changes.  They  early  lose  their  brilliancy, 
and  become  of  a  dull,  yellow  colom*.  They 
soften  and  waste,  becoming  thin,  villous,  or 
fibrous  in  texture.  In  the  knee  the  semi- 
lunar cartilages  may  entirely  disappear,  or, 
contrariwise,  become  much  hypertrophied 
and  even  bonj^.  In  the  phalangeal  joints 
the  centre  of  the  articular  cartilage  becomes 
villous,  eroded,  and  wasted,  exposing  the 
bone.  The  first  stage  consists  in  hyper- 
trophy, with  increase  in  the  number  of  the 
cartilage-cells  and  formation  of  capsules 
around  them.  The  primary  capsules  on 
the  sm'face  become  globular  and  distended, 
and  ultimately  hm'st,  discharging  the  fi'ee 
cells  into  the  joint.  The  next  layers  of 
capsules  tend  to  run  into  a  linear  series 
perpendicular  to  the  surface,  forming 
parallel  rows  of  tubes  filled  with  cells,  ex- 
actly as  met  with  in  an  ordinary  process  of 
intra- cartilaginous  ossification.  The  pro- 
liferation of  these  cells  results  in  formation 
of  embryonic  medullary  tissue.  The  gi-ooves 
which  lodged  the  cells  become  filled  with 
synovia  or  cellular  debris.  The  matrix  of 
the  cartilage  becomes  linear,  fibrosis,  and 
villous  at  the  fi'ee  end  of  the  tissue.  In 
some  of  these  villi  may  be  fomid  swollen 
capsules,  giving  a  club-shape  to  their  ex- 
tremities. Owing  to  friction  in  progress  of 
the  disease,  the  villi  disappear,  and  the 
bone  is  exposed  and  in  tm-n  undergoes 
specific  changes.  Small  nodules  are  formed 
at  the  edges  of  the  cartilaginous  invest- 
ment— true  ecchondroses,  giving  rise  to  the 
weU-recognised  nodosities  of  Haygarth  and 
Heberden  (nodular  rhemnatism) .  Later  on 
these  ossify.  _ 

At  this  time,  in  the  case  of  tlio  larger 
joints,  tlio  synovial  fringes  and  ligaments 
are  undergoing  changes,  dendritic  growths 
occur,  accompanied  by  nowly-.i'orniod  blood- 
vessels. These  buds  or  growths  likewise 
become  cartilaginous,  and  sometimes  pe- 
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dunculated,  tending  to  break  off  and  form 
loose  bodies  in  the  joint.  Cartilage  cor- 
puscles are  sometimes  normally  fomid  in 
synovial  fringes.  They  may  become  truly 
bony.  Ecchondroses,  presenting  these 
characters,  are  not  significant  only  of 
clu'onic  rheumatic  artln'itis,  smce  they 
may  be  found  in  both  strumous  and  gouty 
arthritis.  They  are  necessitated  by  the 
anatomical  featui'es  of  the  joint,  and  hence 
are  common  in  arthritis  of  any  kind,  pro- 
vided the  process  is  sufticiently  grave  to 
indiice  them.  The  proliferating  elements 
tend  to  accumulate  at  the  edges  of  the 
joint,  because  these  parts  are  invested  by 
synovial  membrane  which  includes  them, 
and  prevents  their  being  shed  into  the 
cavity  of  the  joint.  Thus,  cartilaginous 
overgi'owths  occur  at  any  point  covered  by 
fibrous  tissue  or  synovial  membrane,  and 
especially  at  the  insertions  of  tendons  and 
Ugaments. 

The  bony  changes  are  of  two  kinds,  pro- 
liferating and  atrophic,  and  both  proceed 
together  in  different  places.  The  former 
are  seen  in  the  ossification  of  ecchondroses, 
which  begins  at  their  bases.  The  newly- 
formed  osteophytes  undergo  friction  and 
eburnation  on  their  surfaces.  They  re- 
semble epiphysial  exostoses  in  their  struc- 
tm'e,  and  are  best  seen  in  cases  of  malum 
coxcB  senile,  the  head  of  the  femur  becoming 
expanded,  and  the  neck  of  the  bone  cur- 
tailed. Around  the  acetabulmn  these  bodies 
are  abtmdantly  thrown  out,  so  that  the  size 
of  the  cavity  is  enlarged  pari  passu  vsdth 
its  occupant.  The  knee-joint  sometimes 
presents  profound  deformity  from  similar 
changes. 

The  atrophic  changes  are  seen  on  the 
articular  surface  after  the  removal  of  the 
cartilage,  and  are  related  to  the  process  of 
ebiu-nation.  The  proliferating  cells  of  the 
cartilage  next  the  bone  are  beheved  to  press 
on  this  textm'e  and  induce  absorption  of 
it,  thus  shedding  themselves  into  the  ad- 
jacent medullary  spaces,  and  leading  to 
conversion  into,  and  incorporation  with, 
new  bone-corpuscles.  In  one  or  other  of 
these  ways  a  layer  of  dense  bone  is  formed, 
wliich  protects  the  delicate  cancellous  struc- 
ture.  Eburnation  may  also  arise  dii-ectly 
from  inflammatory  change  in  the  cancellous 
tissue.  On  the  ebiurnated  sm-face  may  be 
found  worn  or  wasted  patches  exposing 
spongy  bone,  and  in  most  cases  lines  and 
gi'ooves  exist  in  the  direction  of  motion, 
due  to  continued  friction. 

With  all  these  profoimd  changes  it  is 
remarkable  that  ankylosis  is  of  extreme 
rarity.     There  may  be  complete  immo- 


bility. This,  however,  is  due  not  to  fusion 
of  the  component  structures,  but  to  me- 
chanical impediments,  both  in  and  around 
the  joint.  Destruction  of  the  internal  liga- 
ments of  an  affected  joint  is  common.  The 
crucial  Kgaments  in  the  knee  may  be  dis- 
organised, detached,  or  removed  by  absorp- 
tion. The  roimd  ligament  of  the  femur, 
and  the  tendon  of  the  long  head  of  the 
biceps  within  the  shoulder-joint,  may  like- 
wise be  ruptured  or  removed.  Bursal 
tumours  also  occur  in  the  vicinity  of 
affected  joints. 

The  condition  of  the  spinal  cord,  and 
of  the  nerves  supplying  affected  joints,  has 
not  yet  been  studied.  Eesearches  in  this 
direction  are  desirable.  The  heart  and 
pericardiiun  commoidy  escape  associated 
inflammatory  changes,  but  not  always. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. — The  early 
symptoms  consist  of  pain,  heat,  stiffaess, 
and  swelling  in  the  afl'ected  joints,  with, 
sometimes,  spasmodic  startings  of  muscles. 
The  pain  is  especially  felt  at  night  when 
the  patient  is  warm  in  bed,  or  on  awaking, 
also  on  resuming  movements  after  repose. 
Grating  and  crackling  sensation  in  the  joints 
is  both  subjective  and  objective.  The  pain 
is  of  a  burning  or  boring  character,  and 
may  often  be  relieved  by  stretching  and 
movement.  In  some  cases  no  pain  ac- 
companies the  progress  of  the  disorder. 

Deformities  of  varying  extent  now  en- 
sue, leading  to  knobby  or  knotty  fingers, 
and  more  gross  outlines  in  the  larger  joints. 
Temporary  arrest  of  symptoms  may  occur, 
with  recmrence  under  fresh  provocation. 
A  single  joint  may  be  affected,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  hip,  leading  often  to  diagnosis 
of  sciatica  or  intracapsular  firactiue  in 
elderly  people.  Patients  are  sensitive  to 
climatic  changes,  and  suffer  fi-om  cold  and 
damp,  also,  as  the  writer  has  found,  in 
advanced  cases,  fi-om  extreme  heat.  As  the 
disorder  progresses,  more  and  more  crip- 
pling ensues,  till  the  jomt-movements  be- 
come practically  annulled  by  mechanical 
impediments.  Spmious  ankylosis  is  set 
up.  Suppurative  change  is  practically  un- 
known. If  many  joints  are  severely  in- 
volved, the  patient  becomes  a  complete 
invalid  or  bedridden,  and  fi'ail  health,  with 
anaemia  and  languor  (arthi'itic  cachexia), 
is  thenceforth  established. 

In  the  general  form  of  the  disease  the 
joints  are  centripetally  aff'ected,  and  the 
upper  limbs  are  commonly  first  attacked 
with  more  or  less  sj'mmetry.  The  meta- 
cai-po-phalangeal  joints  of  the  thimib, 
fore  and  middle  fingers  are  especially  and 
1  early  obnoxious,  and  the  wrist,  carpal. 
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metacarpal,  and  phalangeal  joints  generally 
are  the  most  frequently  attacked. 

Changes  in  the  axis  of  the  fingers  arise, 
leading  to  eversion  of  them  towards  the 
ulnar  side  of  the  arm,  and  in  young  sub- 
jects vai'ieties  of  flexion  and  extension  of 
the  several  segments  of  the  hand  occur,  as 
the  result  of  spasmodic  muscular  contrac- 
tions, which  may  also  lead  to  subluxations. 
Axial  distortions  are  by  no  means  patho- 
gnomonic of  this  affection,  being  found 
occasionally  in  chronic  gout.  They  are  due 
to  the  influence  of  the  extensor  muscles 
of  the  wrist  and  fingers,  the  movements  of 
abduction  being  more  powerful  than  those 
of  adduction.  With  late  onset  of  the 
malady  these  latter  defoimities  less  fre- 
quently appear,  doubtless  because  the 
muscular  irritability  is  less,  the  parts  more 
rigid,  and  the  process  less  acute  or  less 
general.  Slow  wasting  of  muscles  is  com- 
mon in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  affected 
joints  as  a  result  of  disuse.  Bapid  wasting 
occurs  in  acute  forms  of  arthritis,  and  is 
probably  of  reflex  nervous  origin— a  true 
neiuotrophic  lesion. 

Spondylitis  is  happily  not  common,  but 
must  not  be  forgotten.    The  cervical  and 
lumbar  vertebrae  suffer  more  than  the 
dorsal,  and  the  atlo-axial  joints  most  of  all, 
perhaps  because  motion  is  there  more  free. 
The  temporo-maxillary  joints   are  some- 
times affected,  and  occasionally  unilater- 
ally, leading    to  remarkable  deformity. 
Ebumation  may  occur  here.     The  lower 
limbs  often  suffer  symmetrically,  motion 
being  restricted  at  the  hips,  while  the  thigh 
is  bent  on  the  pelvis,  and  the  leg  on  the 
thigh.   The  femur  projects  on  the  tibia, 
the  external  condyle  being  prominent,  and 
the  patella,  usually  enlarged,  resting  upon 
it.  The  head  of  the  fibula  may  project.  At 
the  knee  there  may  be  spurious  ankylosis ; 
at  the  tibio-tarsal  joint  more  complete  in- 
terlocking, the  foot  being  either  adducted  or 
abducted,  simulating  respectively  pes  valgus 
or  equino-varus.  The  great  toe  is  commonly 
verted,  and  may  overlap  the  others. 
The  diagnosis  in  the  general  form  of  the 
disease  may  be  difficult  in  an  early  stage, 
where  many  joints  have  been  acutely 
affected   and  rheumatic  fever  has  been 
suspected.    Many  cases  begin  as  ordinary 
acute  rheumatism,  and,  not  yielding  to 
treatment,  Imger  on  with  progressive  de- 
tormity  and  pain.    The  diagnosis  may  thus 
Ije  unpossible  at  the  outset.    It  must  also 
be  made  fi:om  the  polyarthritic  form  of 
gout,  with  which  it  is  sometimes  confounded 
when  no  uratic  deposits  are  obvious.  The 
latter  must  be  sought  especially  in  the  ear- 


cartilages.  Evidence  in  favour  of  gout  will 
be  found  by  inquh-y  into  habits  as  to  diet, 
and  as  to  heredity,  by  examination  of  the 
urine  and  of  the  blood  for  wcm  acid.  Asso- 
ciated lead-taint  will  declare  for  gout.  A 
history  of  previous  articular  attacks  in  a 
great  toe,  or  Imee,  followed  by  desquama- 
tion of  cuticle  ;  of  inability  to  take  malt 
liquors,  or  certain  articles  of  food,  without 
bringing  on,  sometimes  promptly,  joint- 
pains,  points  to  gout. 

Treatment. — More  agreement  prevails 
on  this  point  than  on  the  question  of 
nosology.  In  brief,  it  may  be  affirmed  that 
what  is  good  for  rheumatic  manifestations 
anywhere  is  good  for  chronic  rheumatic 
arthritis.  The  principles  of  treatment 
must  vary  somewhat  with  the  exciting  and 
determiniag  causes  in  each  case.  Attention 
must  be  paid  to  the  existence  of  any  cross- 
taint.  Little  good  wiU  be  gained  till  a 
better  condition  of  general  nutrition,  and 
of  the  nervous  health,  is  secured.  All 
causes  of  depression  and  exhaustion  must 
be  removed.  A  good  and  varied  dietary  is 
essential,  including  free  use  of  foods  con- 
taining sulphm-,  such  as  onions,  cruciferous 
vegetables,  and  especially  mustard.  Fats 
are  of  value,  and  cod-liver  oil  ranks  high 
as  a  remedial  agent.  Animal  food  is  con- 
spicuously absent  from  the  diet  of  the  worst 
sufferers  in  Ireland  and  the  western  islands, 
and  potatoes  constitute  the  main  vegetable 
support,  with  a  scant  allowance  of  milk.  Fish 
is  desirable,  especially  when  fresh.  A  mo- 
derate allowance  of  malt  liquor  or  of  good 
wine  with  one  meal  daily,  is  generally 
advisable.  Eesidence  should  be  sought  in 
a  sheltered,  dry,  and  somewhat  elevated 
locality.  It  is  probable  that  the  disease 
would  often  be  arrested  if  tropical,  or  semi- 
tropical,  residence  were  secured  for  a  few 
winters  in  an  early  stage.  High  value 
attaches  to  early  treatment.  Rest  is  neces- 
sary when  there  is  much  local  pain,  and 
splints  and  cotton  wool  may  be  required. 
Belladonna,  opium,  camphor,  or  soap  lini- 
ments are  the  best  applications  in  the 
acute  stage.  Where  there  is  much  effusion, 
thecal  or  other,  iodine  or  cantharidine  lini- 
ment may  be  applied,  care  being  taken 
never  to  encircle  any  joint  completely. 
Acute  pain  that  AviU  not  at  once  yield  to 
anodyne  applications  may  be  relieved  by 
leeching  or  wet-cupping. 

The  medicinal  treatment  of  the  acute 
stages  consists  of  salicylate  of  soda  in 
twenty-grain  doses  every  six  hours,  or  of 
iodide  of  potassium  and  quinine  given  to- 
gether in  the  respective  proportions  of  five 
grains  and  one  or  two  grains,  made  soluble 
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with  one  or  two  minims  of  dilute  sulphm-io 
acid.  Quinine  with  citrate  of  potash  is  also 
of  value.  Small  doses  of  compound  soap 
pill  may  be  given  by  day  to  secm-e  repose, 
or  ten  f,n-ains  of  Dover's  powder  each  night, 
if  necessary. 

In  chi-onic  conditions  the  following 
Ji'ugs  are  found  most  useful.  Cod-Uvor  oil, 
iodide  of  potassixun  pushed  to  ten  or  fifteen 
grains  for  a  dose,  arsenic  in  fuU  doses,  iron, 
and  sulphur.  Lemon  juice  has  been  of 
proved  ser%dce  in  some  cases.  Guaiacum, 
sulphur,  and  acid  tartrate  of  potass,  in  the 
form  of  the  '  Chelsea  Pensioner  '  electuary, 
have  been  found  of  value.  As  a  local  appli- 
cation, flannel  soaked  in  cod-liver  oil  is  a 
good  remedy  for  the  aged  poor  in  cases  of 
languid  cu'culation  with  dry  skin.  Exer- 
cise is  of  much  importance  to  secm'e  the 
best  relations  between  the  altered  articu- 
lating sm'faces,  to  anticipate  spmious  anky- 
losis, and  so  preserve  the  functions  of  the 
limbs.  Skilful  treatment  by  shampooing 
and  massage,  and  by  electricity,  has  a  pro- 
minent place,  and  the  resources  of  the  best 
British  and  foreign  warm  suliDhm'Ous  and 
saline  spas  are  of  high  value.  In  this 
country  the  waters  of  Bath,  Buxton,  Harro- 
gate, Strathpeffer,  Woodhall,  and  Llan- 
drindod  are  in  the  highest  repute  ;  while  on 
the  Continent  those  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Aix- 
les-Bains,  Bareges,  Bourboule,  Franzensbad, 
Gastein,  Ki'euznach,  Pyrmont,  TepHtz, 
Wiesbaden,  and  Wildbad,  are  well  adapted 
for  resort.  The  arrangements  at  Aix-les- 
Bains  are  admirably  adapted  for  successful 
treatment.  Several  seasons  in  succession 
should  be  spent  at  one  or  more  of  these 
spas  in  order  to  secm'e  full  benefit.  Hot 
sulphur  douching  is  of  proved  utility.  Peat- 
baths  and  hot  sand  appHed  locally  are 
available  remedies  at  some  of  the  foreign 
spas.  The  pains  and  weariness  of  the  later 
stages  of  the  disease  are  best  met  by  opium 
in  small  doses,  and  by  bromide  of  potas- 
sium. 

Well-adapted  support  to  joints  by  soap 
plaster  spread  on  thick  buckskin  is  very 
useful  for  the  knees,  and  daily  use  of  the 
flesh-brush  is  advisable.  Woollen  under- 
clothing must  be  worn  aU  the  year  through. 
Elderly  patients  should  get  daily  exercise 
in  the  sun,  whenever  possible,  and  all  ex- 
posm-e  to  draughts  and  damp  must  be  care- 
fully avoided.  The  malady  is  practically 
incm-ablo  in  the  old,  and  early  treatrneut 
of  all  cases  is  imperative  if  arrest  of  it  is 
sought.  The  importance  of  following  up 
each  case  of  acuto  rheumatism,  till  perfect 
health  is  restored,  is  obvious. 

Dycii  DuciiwouTU. 


CHYLTJRIA.  —  Synonyms  :  Chylous 
Urine  ;  Hsemato-chyluria. 

_  Definition. — A  roilky  appearance  of  the 
urine,  due  to  the  presence  of  suspended 
fatty  matter  having  the  characters  of  chyle, 
and  generally  occm'ring  in  persons  infested 
by  a  nematoid  worm,  the  filaria  sanguinis 
hominis. 

Cause. — Chyluriais  essentially  a  disease 
of  tropical  and  sub -tropical  chmates,  but 
occasionally  it  occm's  in  persons  who  have 
never  left  temperate  regions,  where  the  dis- 
ease does  not  prevail  endemically.  WTiilst 
the  immediate  cause  is  probably  the  same 
in  these  two  classes  of  cases,  the  remote 
cause  most  likely  differs,  as  will  be  made 
more  apparent  under  the  head  of  Patho- 
logy. Though  the  disease  does  occur  oc- 
casionally in  those  who  have  never  resided 
in  the  tropics,  most  of  the  cases  observed 
and  recorded  in  this  country  have  been  im- 
ported fi-om  regions  where  the  disease  is 
endemic.  Chylm'ia  occurs  in  both  sexes, 
perhaps  sUghtly  more  frequently  among 
females,  and  at  all  ages.  The  remote  cause 
of  the  endemic  cases  is  the  infection  of  the 
patient  with  the  filaria  sanguinis  hominis. 
Violent  exercise  or  exertion  sometimes  de- 
termines the  outbreak  of  the  disease. 

Geographical  Distribution. — The  dis- 
ease is  endemic  in  the  Mauritius,  Isle  of 
Bom'bon,  West  Indies,  the  Brazils,  Egypt, 
India,  China,  and  Austraha ;  the  range  prob- 
ably, as  stated  by  Lewas,  being  limited  by 
about  30°  south,  and  30°  north  latitude. 

Pathology.  —  The  analyses  of  many 
eminent  chemists  show  that  all  the  elements 
of  chyle  are  present  in  the  urine.  Though 
the  proportion  of  the  main  constituents  of 
chyle  —  fatty  and  albuminoid  —  differ  in 
many  cases  fi'om  the  proportion  in  which 
they  occur  in  chyle,  this  discrepancy  is  of 
doubtful  significance,  since  the  examina- 
tions of  both  chyle  and  m-ine  have  not  been 
studied,  with  suflicieutly  exact  reference  to 
the  ingestion  and  quaUty  of  food,  to  admit 
of  accm'ate  comparison.  Vandyke  Carter 
has  shown  that  the  correspondence  may  be 
close.  ^ 

In  order  to  miderstand  how  chylm-ia  may 
be  brought  about,  it  is  necessary  to  glance 
briefly  at  chylous  exudations  generally.  In 
the  first  place,  there  have  been  recorded 
cases  of  chylous  ascites,  in  which  ascitic 
collections  have  had  a  milky  appearance, 
suggesting,  both  from  their  appearance  and 
chemical  qualities,  an  admixtm-e  of  chyle 
with  serous  effusion.  These  have  been 
proved  in  some  instances  to  be  due  to  tu- 
mours pressing  on  the  thoracic  duct  or  lac- 
teals  (Hughes,  Ormerod,  Wilks.)    In  cou- 
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sequence  of  suoh  pressiu-e  the  lacteals  have 
become  distended,  dilated,  and  varicose, 
and  rupture  or  lealiage  has  followed,  so 
that  chyle  has  become  commingled  with 
the  di-opsical  effusion  due  to  pressoi-e  on 
the  trimk  or  branches  of  che  portal  vein. 
These  cases  are  very  important,  as  supply- 
ing anatomical  proof  that  the  milky  ap- 
pearance of  the  exudation  was  caused  by 
admixtui-e  of  chyle  with  the  serous  fluid. 
"Winkel  has  recorded  a  case  of  chylous  as- 
cites in  a  woman  who  came  from  Surinam, 
and  in  which  he  thought  he  detected  filaria 
in  the  fluid.  His  description,  however, 
leaves  this  point  doubtful.  Quineke  has 
recorded  a  case  of  milky  effusion  into  one 
plem-al  cavity,  probably  due  to  ruptm-e  of 
the  thoracic  duct  by  injury.  Milky  fluid 
was  also  foimd  in  this  case  in  the  peritoneal 
cavity,  and  was  ascribed  to  anastomosis 
between  the  plem-al  and  peritoneal  lym- 
phatics. 

Cases  have  been  recorded  in  this  country 
of  encysted  hydi-oceles  in  which  the  fluid 
has  been  milky.  Such  cases  appear  not 
to  be  imcommon  in  the  regions  in  which 
chylmia  prevails.  They  have  been  shown 
to  be  associated  with  the  presence  of  filaria 
in  the  milky  fluid  and  in  the  blood,  and 
are  attributed  to  ruptture  of  congested  lym- 
phatics into  the  tunica  vaginalis.  Next 
there  occur  a  series  of  cases  in  which  millcy 
fluid  escapes  from  fistulse,  or  eruptions  in 
some  part  of  the  surface  of  the  body.  In 
the  majority  of  such  cases  lymphatic  obstruc- 
tion can  be  easily  demonstrated,  enlarged 
and  hardened  glands,  or  varicose  lymphatic 
trunks,  being  apparent.  In  these  cases  fluid 
escapes,  often  in  very  large  quantities,  from 
the  affected  parts,  spontaneously,  or  as  the 
result  of  accidental  or  intentional  injury. 
The  fluid  has,  in  some  cases,  the  qualities 
of  IjTiiph,  containing  albumin,  fibrin,  and 
lymph-corpuscles.  But  in  many  cases,  at 
some  period  of  their  progress,  and  in  other 
cases  at  all  times,  the  fluid  has  a  milky  ap- 
pearance, and  chemical  examination  has 
sho\vn  it  to  contain  all  the  constituents  of 
chyle.  Such  local  discharges  of  lymphous 
or  chylous  fluid  are  generally  situated  on 
the  trimli  or  at  the  proximal  extremities  of 
the  Umbs,  parts  at  which  regurgitation  from 
obstructed  and  dilated  lacteals  would  be 
relatively  easy.  Cases  of  this  kind,  known 
as  '  lymph-scrotum,' '  varix  lymphaticus,'  or 
'  nsevoid  elephantiasis,'  are  very  common  in 
countries  where  chyluria  prevails,  occasion- 
*  aUy  co-exist  with  chyluria,  and  have  been 
si  shown  to  be  connected  with  filarial  infection, 
t.  either  local  or  general.  At  the  same  time 
i-i  cases  have  been  recorded  in  persons  who 


have  never  left  this  country  (Buchanan, 
Roberts,  &c.),  so  that  it  is  not  directly  on 
filarial  infection  that  such  a  condition 
necessarily  depends,  but  on  some  process 
which  is  usually  initiated  by  filarial  in- 
fection, but  may  be  brought  about  by  other 
means. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  chylous  exudations 
are  generally  associated  with  obstruction 
or  injury  to  lacteals  or  lymphatics,  and  that 
the  milliy  appearance  has,  in  some  of  the 
instances,  undoubtedly  been  due  to  the 
presence  of  chyle,  justifying  the  term  chy- 
lous applied  to  them  generally.  These  con- 
siderations would  suggest  the  conclusion 
that  chyluria  is  of  a  similar  natm'e — a  con- 
clusion which  is  supported  by  the  characters 
of  the  urine  and  its  frequent  association 
with  one  of  the  other  conditions  dependent 
on  lymphatic  obstruction,  for  it  is  unlikely 
that  such  fr-equently  associated  conditions 
would  have  a  different  causation.  This 
view,  that  chj'luria  is  dependent  on  ad- 
mixture of  chj'le  mth  the  urine  in  a  direct 
manner,  by  means  of  a  fistulous  communi- 
cation between  the  lymphatics  and  lacteals 
in  the  limibar  region  and  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidney,  m'eter,  or  bladder,  is  that  advanced 
by  Dr.  Vandyke  Carter,  in  1862,  previously 
to  the  discovery  of  the  connection  of  the 
disease  with  filarise  in  the  blood  and  lym- 
phatics. 

It  has  since  been  established  by  a  num- 
ber of  observers  (1),  that  the  endemicity  of 
chyluria  and  filarial  infection  are  the  same ; 
(2),  that  the  habitat  of  the  parent  filarite  is 
the  lymphatic  system;  (3),  that  in  filarial- 
inhabited  lymphatics  there  is  a  tendency  to 
obstruction  of  the  trunk  of  the  lymphatic  or 
of  the  glands  to  which  it  leads,  with  vari- 
cose dilatations  and  escape  of  the  contents 
of  the  lymphatics,  consequent  upon  such 
obstruction;  (4),  in  a  case  recorded  by  the 
writer,  the  renal,  lumbar,  and  iliac  lym- 
phatics were  in  a  very  varicose  condition. 

Dr.  Patrick  Manson  has  offered  an  ex- 
planation of  the  pathology  of  the  various 
lesions  associated  with  the  presence  of  the 
filaria  sanguinis  hominis  in  the  lymphatics 
and  blood-vessels,  having  the  merit  of 
uniting  a  number  of  frequently  associated 
conditions,  which,  whilst  differing  much  in 
outward  appearance,  have  the  same  geo- 
graphical distribution.  If  his  explanation 
appear  fanciful  and  farfetched,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  no  one  has  done  more  to 
unravel  the  mystery  pervading  the  subject, 
and  that  many  of  the  phenomena  connected 
with  filarial  infection  are  so  strange  as  to 
seem  incredible  to  those  who  have  not 
studied  the  matter. 
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In  ordinary  circumstances  the  embryos 
of  the  parent  filarise  situated  in  the  lym- 
phatic trunks  are  born  with  then*  chorional 
envelopes  stretched,  and  are  then  of  such 
dimensions  as  to  be  able  to  traverse  the 
smallest  capillaries  {see  Filaeia  Sanguinis 
HoMiNis).  It  has,  however,  been  shown 
that  occasionally  ova  escape  from  the  female 
parent.  The  ova,  with  their  unextended 
chorional  envelope,  are  from  five  to  seven 
times  greater  in  their  smallest  diameter 
than  the  outstretched  embryos,  and  their 
size,  and  perhaps  absence  of  power  of 
self-movement,  render  them  too  lai-ge 
to  pass  the  dehcate  meshes  of  the  lym- 
phatic glands,  where,  acting  as  emboli,  they 
plug  the  lymph-channel,  and  dam  up  the 
lymph  or  chyle.  '  There  will  then  be  com- 
plete stasis  in  this  particular  vessel,  as  far 
back  as  the  first  anastomosing  lymphatic. 
Along  this  the  current  will  now  pass, 
carrying  with  it  other  ova;  these  in  theu' 
turn  will  be  arrested  at  the  first  gland  they 
reach.  And  this  process  of  embolism, 
stasis  of  lymph,  diversion  of  current  into 
anastomosis,  will  go  on  untU.  the  whole  of 
the  lymphatic  glands,  directly  or  indirectly 
connected  with  the  vessel  into  which  the 
parent  parasite  ejects  her  ova,  are  rendered 
impervious,  provided  the  supply  of  embohc 
ova  is  sufficient,  kept  up  long  enough,  or 
renewed  from  time  to  time.'  (Manson.) 

If  the  aborting  jocurent  is  in  the  lymphatic 
trunk  of  the  pelvic  or  lumbar  region,  should 
the  stasis  caused  by  the  ova  involve  the 
lymphatics  of  the  kidneys,  ureters,  or  blad- 
der, chyluria  may  result,  owing  to  a  nsevoid 
condition  of  these  lymphatics  discharging 
themselves  into  the  m'inary  tract.  If  the 
discharge  comes  fr-om  a  lymphatic  reservoir, 
the  result  will  be  lymphous  urine  ;  if  from 
a  lacteal  or  from  a  lymphatic  into  which 
chyle  has  regurgitated,  chyluria  will  result. 
Irregular  pouchings  and  collections,  which, 
when  sufficiently  distended,  render  the 
lymphatic  valves  incompetent,  may  be  one 
of  the  factors  in  producing  the  irregularities 
in  the  characters  of  the  m'ine  in  such  cases. 
The  essence  of  Hanson's  pathology  is— ob- 
struction of  lymphatic  trunks,  stasis,  dila- 
tation of  tributary  lymphatics,  ruptm-e, 
and  escape  of  contents.  Whilst  in  the  en- 
demic cases,  abortion  of  the  female  para- 
site may  be  the  usual  cause  of  the  lym- 
phatic obstruction  that  leads  to  the  varicose 
condition  and  ruptm-e  of  the  lymphatics, 
any  other  condition  that  leads  to  such  ob- 
struction may  be  expected  to  be  followed 
by  similar  results.  It  seems,  moreover, 
prob{£blo  to  the  writer  that,  even  in  filarial 
cases,  it  is  not  essential  to  invoke  the  prema- 


ture escape  of  ova,  but  that  the  parent  filarise 
may  by  their  presence  excite  inflammation 
of  lymphatic  trunks,  and  thus  give  rise  to 
stasis.  In  non-filarial  cases  inflammation 
(from  which  it  is  known  the  lymphatics 
elsewhere  are  by  no  means  exempt)  excited 
by  other  causes,  may  be  the  explanation  of 
the  lymphatic  obstruction  ;  just  as  elephan- 
tiasis of  the  lower  extremities  is  sometimes 
caused  in  persons  who  have  never  been 
abroad,  by  injuries  that  lead  to  inflamma- 
tion and  obHteration  of  the  lymphatic 
trunks  of  the  thigh.  Anatomical  proof  is 
stiU  wanting  as  to  where  the  communica- 
tion is  estabhshed  between  the  lymphatic 
system  and  the  m-inary  tract.  In  a  case  re- 
corded by  the  writer,  the  ihac,  lumbar,  and 
renal  lymphatics  were  greatly  dilated. 

In  a  case  recorded  by  Dr.  W.  Eoberts, 
the  communication  was  probably  in  the 
bladder,  and  the  condition  was  ascribed  to 
a  neevoid  state  of  the  cutaneous  and  sub- 
cutaneous lymphatics,  some  of  the  varicose 
enlargements,  on  the  surface  of  the  skin, 
ruptm-ing  and  discharging  their  contents 
externally,  whilst  others  discharged  their 
contents  into  the  bladder.  One  other  ex- 
planation has  been  put  forward  by  Claude 
Bernard  and  Ch.  Robin,  viz.  that  a  piar- 
rhsemic  condition  of  the.  blood  is  present, 
and  that  the  kidneys  merely  eliminate 
the  fatty  matter.  Eobin  has  further  sug- 
gested that  this  state  of  the  blood,  natural 
after  meals,  is  rendered  more  or  less  per- 
manent by  some  derangement  of  the  diges- 
tive organs,  especially  the  Liver,  by  the  filai-ia 
sanguinis  hominis.  But  whilst  some  ana- 
lyses of  the  blood  have  shown  fatty  matter 
in  excess,  others,  as  those  by  Bence  Jones 
and  Crevaux,  have  shown  that  no  such 
excess  of  fat  in  the  blood  has  existed  in 
cases  of  chj'huia.  Moreover,  as  Dr.  Roberts 
writes,  '  it  is  incredible  that  blood-albumin 
and  fibrin  should  pass  fr"om  the  blood  into 
the  m'ine  through  the  kidneys,  without 
being  accompanied  by  casts  of  the  urini- 
ferous  tubes.' 

In  cases  in  which  post-mortem  exa- 
minations have  been  made,  no  structural 
alterations  have  been  found  in  the  kidneys. 
Filarise  have  been  found  in  the  blood- 
vessels, arteries,  and  veins,  to  then-  minutest 
ramifications.  Careftil  examinations  and 
injections  of  the  lymphatics  are  much  to 
be  desired  where  the  opportunity  is 
afforded. 

Symptoms. — There  are  usually  no  pro- 
per premonitory  sjonptoms.  Sometimes 
the  disease  sets  in  insidiously,  but  more 
usually  it  makes  its  appearance  abruptly, 
the  first  indication  of  the  malady  being 
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that  the  urine  is  noticed  to  have  a  milky 
appearance.  Sometimes  the  attack  is 
ushered  in  with  hsmaturia,  and  in  many 
cases  hsematm-ia  is  present  to  a  greater  de- 
gi-ee  than  is  accounted  for  by  mere  lym- 
phatic, or  lacteally-developed,  blood-cor- 
puscles. This  admixture  with  blood,  which 
has  led  some  to  designate  the  disease 
'  hEemato-chylui'ia,'  appeai-s  to  be  more 
common  in  Egypt,  tihe  Brazils,  and  the 
West  Indies  than  in  the  cases  of  the 
disease  seen  in  India  and  Chiaa.  Lewis 
suggests  that  it  may  be  due  to  some  specific 
difference  in  the  parasites  causing  the 
urinaiy  disorder  in  the  different  countries. 

In  one  or  other  of  these  ways,  the  urine 
acquires  a  milky  appearance.    There  may 
be  few  or  no  general  symptoms  accom- 
panying the  chylm'ia,  but  local  symptoms, 
such  as  paia  or  uneasiness  across  the 
loias,  are  sometimes  complained  of,  pain 
may  be  felt  along  the  m-eters  and  in 
the  bladder,  and,  in  the  male,   in  the 
perineum.     This  is   especially  the  case 
where  coagula  form  in  the  bladder,  when 
mictiurition  may  be  impeded  or  obstructed. 
In  such  cases,  in  the  male,  long  cylindi'ical 
coagula,  moulded  in  the  urethra,  are  some- 
times passed  with  relief  to  the  obstruction. 
There  are  sometimes  marked  debility,  de- 
pression, and  wasting ;  but  the  chyluria 
may  occur  with  the  appearance  and  feeling  : 
of  perfect  health.  There  may  co-exist  with 
the  chylmia,  lymph-scrotum,  and  elephan- 
tiasis of  the  scrotum  or  lower  extremities, 
with  chylous  discharges  from  the  surface 
of  the  body.    In  filarial  cases,  irregular 
attacks  of  pyrexia  are  prone  to  occur — 
'filai-ial'  or  '  elephantoid  fever.'  These 
feverish  attacks,  sometimes  mistaken  for 
■  ague,  differ  fi-om  the  latter  in  the  irregu- 
larity of  the  fever  and  intermissions.  In 
:  most  cases  the  blood  taken  fi:om  a  prick  at 
1  any  part  of  the  surface  of  the  body  is  foimd 
'■  to  contain  embryo  filariffi   in  an  active 
1  moving  condition.    In  order  to  detect  their 
1  presence,  the  examination  should  be  made 
I  at  wight,  on  account  of  their  periodical 
i  appearance  in,  and  disappearance  fi:om, 
t  the  circulation.    See  Filaeia  Sanguinis 

1  HOMINIS. 

Characters  of  the  Urme. — The  urine 
5  sometimes  looks  Uke  miLk,  sometimes  like  a 
t  mixture  of  milk  and  blood.  It  has  a  sweet, 
»  and  sometimes  a  milk-lilce,  or  whey-hke 
>  smell,  when  freshly  passed,  especially  on 
t  being  warmed,  but  it  soon  becomes  foetid,  i 
^  When  allowed  to  stand,  a  cream-Uke  layer 
"  often  rises  to  the  surface,  and  the  remainder 
0  of  the  fluid,  after  a  short  interval,  sets  into 
•  a  blancmange -like  jeUy,  which,  after  re- 


maining in  this  condition  for  a  few  hours, 
spontaneously  disintegrates,  a  few  filmy 
coagula,  containing  blood-corpuscles,  float- 
ing in  the  fluid,  and  a  deposit,  looking  like 
blood,  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 
The  quantity  of  mine  is  almost  invariably 
increased  to  70,  80,  or  100  oimces  in  the 
twenty-four  hours.  The  specific  gravity  is 
generally  below  normal.  The  reaction  is 
neutral  or  faintly  alkaUne.  The  ordinary 
constituents  of  urine  are  present,  generally 
in  natural  proportions,  except  the  water, 
which  is  increased.  Albumin  is  always 
present,  generally  in  considerable  quantity, 
and  is  coagulated  by  heat,  nitric  and 
picric  acids.  Peptones,  and  a  trace  of 
indican  have  been  foimd  in  the  urine 
(Ealfe).  Sugar  is  absent  in  uncomplicated 
cases.  Casein  has  not  been  foimd.  The 
clot  has  the  property  possessed  by  fibrin, 
of  decomposing  peroxide  of  hydrogen  with 
effervescence.  When  the  milky  nxine  is 
shaken  with  ether  in  a  test-tube,  the  fatty 
matter  rises  to  the  sm'face,  leaving  the 
urine  clear  or  slightly  opalescent.  The 
ethereal  extract,  on  evaporation,  yields  a 
solid  or  oily  uncrystalUsable  fat,  partly 
saponifiable,  resembling  that  found  in  the 
blood. 

In  some  cases  the  urine  is  lymphous 
rather  than  chylous;  that  is,  it  contains 
albumin  and  coagulates  spontaneously; 
but  the  fat  is  absent,  together  with  the 
opaque  milky  appearance  which  depends 
thereon.  The  coagulum  in  lymphous 
iu:ine  resembles  calves-foot  or  currant  jeUy 
(Eoberts). 

Many  analyses  of  the  urine  have  been 
made  in  chyluria.  The  following  by  Brieger 
of  the  night  urine  are  valuable  for  their 
completeness : — 


Maximum 

ilinunum 

in 

in 

100  parts 

100  parts 

Fats  .... 

0725 

0-06 

Albumins 

0-798 

0-581 

Urea  .... 

3-4 

3-7 

Uric  acid 

0-03 

0-03 

Sodium  chloride  . 

1-7 

1-4 

Sulphates  . 

0-22 

0-23 

Quantity  of  urine 

400  00. 

300  00. 

Specific  gravity  . 

1-016 

1-026 

Microscopical  examination  of  chylous 
urine  shows  finely  granular,  fatty  matter 
(molecular  basis  of  chyle),  oil-globules  in 
some,  but  not  in  aU,  cases,  especially  in  the 
creamy  layer  that  rises  to  the  surface ;  cor- 
puscles resembling  the  white  corpuscles  of 
the  blood  and  lymph ;  red  blood-corpuscles 
of  various  sizes  and  stages  of  development ; 
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and,  in  most  cases,  embryo  filarise.  As  a 
rule,  with  scarcely  any  exceptions,  no  renal 
casts  are  present.  Occasionally  urinary 
crystals,  as  oxalate  of  lime,  are  found,  and, 
when  the  m-ine  has  been  kept  for  any  time, 
putrefactive  bacteria  will  probably  be  dis- 
covered. The  embryo  lilarice  are  found 
alive  and  dead.  They  probabljf  do  not  live 
long  in  the  urine  when  passed,  owing  to  its 
decomposition.  In  order  to  detect  them, 
any  portion  of  clot  which  is  blood-coloured 
should  be  placed  on  a  slide  and  examined, 
or  the  coagula  in  the  urine  may  be  broken 
down  by  stirring,  and  the  deposit  removed 
after  subsidence,  but  they  also  occur  in  the 
free  deposit  in  some  instances. 

The  degree  of  milkiness  of  the  urine 
varies  in  different  cases,  and  often  in  the 
same  case  at  different  times.  In  most  cases 
it  is  much  more  chylous  after  meals  than 
at  other  times,  but  this  does  not  obtain  in 
all.  In  some  cases  the  ui'ine  is  most  chy- 
lous in  the  daytime,  but  in  others,  that 
passed  on  rising  in  the  morning  is  most 
miUiy.  In  some  cases,  rest,  position,  and 
exercise  appear  to  influence  its  characters ; 
but,  as  Dr.  Eoberts  writes,  irregularities  in 
regard  to  meals,  exercise,  and  rest  are  in- 
extricably contradictory. 

Progress  and  Duration. — In  some  cases 
the  disease  persists  mth  little  variation  for 
years.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  after  last- 
ing an  indefinite  time,  it  spontaneously 
ceases,  or  appears  to  yield  to  treatment ; 
but  after  the  j)atient  has  remained  free 
from  the  malady  for  months  or  years,  it 
becomes  re-established  without  any  ex- 
planation of  its  recurrence.  The  urine  has 
been  known  to  be  milky  on  one  or  two 
occasions  only,  and  its  chylous  character 
has  persisted  for  upwards  of  fifty  years. 
The  intermissions  have  sometimes  ap- 
peared to  be  due  to  independent  illnesses 
or  shock,  but  in  other  cases  no  such  in- 
fluence could  be  traced.  In  the  majority 
of  fatal  cases,  death  has  been  brought 
about  by  intercmTent  diseases.  Dr.  T. 
Lewis  remarks:  'Patients,  in  apparently 
good  health  otherwise,  have  been  known  to 
die  very  imexpectedly  from  no  recognised 
acute  disorder.'  The  case  recorded  by  the 
writer  in  the  Pathological  Society's  Tran- 
sactions affords  a  probable  explanation  of 
such  terminations,  the  fatal  issue  in  this 
instance  apparently  being  due  to  the  local 
consequences  of  the  death  of  the  parent 
filarise  in  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  lym- 
phatics. 

Diagnosis. — As  a  rule  no  difiiculty  is 
experienced  in  the  recognition  of  the  disease, 
but  the  practitioner  must  bear  in  mind  the  , 


I  possibihty  of  the  intentional  or  accidental 
[  addition  of  milk  to  the  urine  after  it  has 
been  passed.  In  true  chj'luria,  the  urine 
always  contains  albumin  and  fibrin.  Owing 
to  coagulation  of  the  urine  within  the 
bladder,  micturition  may  be  interfered 
with,  and  the  case  come  under  the  care  of 
the  surgeon  on  this  account.  In  one  case 
under  the  care  of  the  writer  there  had  been 
cystitis  at  the  commencement  of  the  attack. 
Whilst  the  disease  is  usually  to  be  traced 
to  filarial  infection,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  chyhma  may  continue  in  eases 
where  filariaj  have  ceased  to  be  present  in 
the  blood  or  lu-ine,  and  that  it  does  occa- 
sionally occur  in  persons  in  whom  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  they  have  ever  existed. 

Prognosis. —  The  prognosis  will  have 
been  gathered  from  the  account  of  the 
progress  and  dm-ation  of  the  disease.  .  The 
irregularity  of  its  com'se,  and  its  liabiUty 
to  recurrence,  render  the  prognosis  quite 
uncertain  in  any  individual  instance.  In 
cases  in  which  filarise  are  foujid  in  the 
blood,  the  possibility,  however  remote,  of  a 
rapidly  fatal  termination  must  be  remem- 
bered. 

Treatment. —  No  plan  of  treatment 
offers  any  certainty  of  cm-e.  Whilst  rest 
in  the  recumbent  position  is  sometimes  of 
decided  benefit,  it  is  too  imcertain  in  its 
effect,  and  too  irksome  to  the  patient,  who 
often  feels  well  in  other  respects,  to  be 
always  wiUingly  submitted  to.  It  is  worth 
trying,  however,  when  practicable.  Dietetic 
treatment — the  exclusion  of  aU  fatty  sub- 
stances— may  lessen  the  milkiness  of  the 
urine,  but  wiU  scarcely  benefit  the  patient. 
No  drug  exercises  a  positively  specific  in- 
fluence, though  the  mangi'ove  bark  (Ehizo- 
phora  racemosa),  and  the  seeds  of  Nigella 
sativa  (a  constituent  of  cmTies),  enjoy  local 
reputations.  Theoretically,  antiparasitic 
remedies  appear  to  be  indicated  in  cases 
where  filarias  are  found  to  be  present ;  but 
in  the  first  place,  no  remedy  of  this  class 
appears  to  have  been  successfully  employed, 
and  in  the  second  place  it  is  not  certain 
that  the  disease  would  be  ciu'ed  even  if  the 
parasites  that  initiated  the  chyliu-ia  could 
be  destroyed,  for,  as  afready  stated,  the 
malady  sometimes  persists  when  filariaj 
which  were  present  at  one  stage  of  the 
disease  have  disappeared  from  the  blood 
and  lu-ine.  Moreover,  some  good  authori- 
ties are  of  opinion  that  the  death  of  the  pa- 
rent worms  in  tht,  Ijoni^hatics,  if  it  could 
be  accomplished,  is  by  n&  means  devoid  of 
danger.  Astringents,  mineral  and  vegetable, 
are  sometimes  of  at  least  temporary  bene- 
fit, especially  perchloride  of  iron  in  cases 
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where  there  is  much  anremia,  and  gallic 
acid.  The  latter  is  chiefly  trusted  to  in 
India,  and  may  be  given  in  doses  of  one  or 
two  di-achms  a  day.  Iodide  of  potassium 
has  also  aj^peared  of  occasional  service. 
The  writer  has  seen  in  thi'ee  cases  very 
strilving  benefit  from  benzoate  of  soda,  in 
doses  of  fi-oin  twenty  grains  lo  two  drachms 
thi'ee  times  a  day.  Under  this  treatment 
the  miUdness  of  the  urine  has  been  gi-eatly 
diminished,  or  has  disappeared  ;  and,  what 
is  of  importance,  coagula  have  ceased  to 
form  in  the  bladder.  He  has  not,  however, 
been  able  to  follow  out  any  case  for  a 
sufficient  period  to  ascertain  how  long 
these  good  effects  are  maintained.  See 
FiLARiA ;  Elephantiasis  Arabum  ;  Lymph- 
scKOTUM.  Stephen  Mackenzie. 

CICATRICES,   Pathological  Concli- 
;  tions  of. — It  is  intended  in  this  article  to 
,  deal  with  the  deformities  caused  by  cica- 
I  trices,  and  with  the  abnormal  conditions 
!  and  pathological  affections  of  scar-tissue. 
Discolouration  of  Scars. — A  cicatrix 
may  become  discoloured  thi'ough  the  ia- 
clusion  vtdthin  its  tissue  of  some  foreign 
material.  The  best  known  instances  of  this 
staining  ai'e  presented  by  scars  fonned  after 
gunpowder  injm-ies,  and  by  the  corneal 
opacity  that  sometimes  follows  the  appli- 
cation of  nitrate  of  silver  to  an  izlcer  of 
the  cornea.   It  has  been  asserted  by  Nelaton 
that  an  indehble  stain  may  be  caused  by  the 
application  of  black  court-plaster  to  a  smaU 
healing  woimd. 

In  old  cases  of  chronic  and  varicose 
idceration  of  the  leg  the  scar  and  surround- 
ing skin  are  often  marked  on  the  surface  by 
patches  of  deep  brown  pigmentation.  The 
scars  formed  on  the  healing  of  syphilitic 
ulcers  present  for  a  time  a  coppery-red 
colour,  and  subsequently  become  unnaturally 
pale.  Large  sti-umous  ulcers  are  replaced 
by  uneven  scars  of  an  unsightly  livid  tint, 
and  traversed  by  prominent  bands. 

Deformed  Scars. — The  scar  of  an  ulcer 
associated  with  necrosis  or  caries  of  bone  is 
usually  very  dense,  depressed,  and  closely 
connected  with   the  previously  diseased 
'  one,  and,  when  present  in  some  exposed 
•gion,  as  on  the  forehead,  causes  much  j 
isfigurement.  Extensive  cicatrices  of  long  i 
anding,  which  have  been  formed  over  the 
iner  surface  of  the  tibia  after  necrosis, 
'ten  become  very  dense  and  of  almost 
irtUaginons  hardness.    As  good  instances 
I  the  deformity  and  mischief  likely  to  be 
tused  by  adherent  scars  may  be  men- 
oned  cicatricial  ectropion  after  bone-dis- 
ise,  and  cicatricial  closure  of  the  jaws. 


The  so-called  exuberant  or  deformed 
cicatrix  due  to  excessive  formation  of  scar- 
tissue  is  a  fi-equent  result  of  tardiness  in  the 
healing  of  a  granulating  surface.  It  is  very 
often  met  with  after  scrofulous  and  lupoid 
ulceration  and  after  a  deep  biirn.  Under 
this  heading  may  bo  ranged  the  nximerous 
varieties  of  hyportrophicd  scar,  fi-om  the 
small  lumpy  growths  mentioned  by  Sir 
James  Paget,  as  occasionally  observed  after 
the  operation  for  hare-lip  and  a  vertical 
vround  through  an  eyelid,  to  the  thickened 
masses  closely  resembliag  keloid  grov/ths 
which  are  sometimes  formed  over  large  and 
multiple  cicatrices. 

Cicatricial  Deformities. — Deformities 
caused  by  dense  retractile  cicatrices  occur 
most  frequently  after  very  severe  and  ex- 
tensive bums.  The  following  are  the  diffe- 
rent forms  of  cicatrix  by  which  deformity 
may  be  produced  :  —  (1)  The  broad  and 
expanded  cicatrix  met  with  in  most  in- 
stances in  front  of  the  neck.  This  usually 
consists  in  a  thick  parchment-like  mem- 
brane of  a  light  colour,  and  mottled  on  its 
sm'face  with  3'^ellow  or  brown  spots.  The 
sm-face  is  uneven  and  marked  by  intersect- 
ing ridges.  In  consequence  of  the  retractile 
action  of  tliis  scar  on  the  movable  skin  of 
the  face,  the  lower  lip  and  the  lower  eye- 
lids are  dragged  downwards.  The  lower 
jaw  is  also  depressed  towards  the  top  of 
the  sternum ;  and  in  old  cases  the  shape  of 
this  bone  is  much  altered,  and  the  front 
teeth  project  forwards.  Among  the  many 
troublesome  results  of  such  a  condition  is  a 
constant  flow  of  saUva,  causing  irritation 
and  superficial  ulceration  of  the  scar.  (2) 
The  narroiv  cicatrix  extending  Kke  a  tight 
cord  or  riband  from  one  part  of  the  surface 
to  another,  and  forming  the  so-called '  vicious 
bridle.'  This  is  met  with  most  frequently 
in  the  upper  extremity,  extending  across 
the  axilla  to  the  arm,  or  from  the  arm  to 
the  forearm  in  front  of  the  elbow.  (3)  A 
very  frequent  form  of  cicatricial  deformity 
is  that  caused  by  the  scarring  of  adhesions 
formed  between  contiguous  and  approxi- 
mated parts.  Cases  have  been  observed  of 
adhesion  of  the  scrotum  to  the  inner  surface 
of  the  thigh,  of  the  mamma  to  the  front  of 
the  chest,  of  the  pinna  to  the  side  of  the 
head,  and,  after  scalding,  of  the  inner  siu-- 
faee  of  the  cheek  to  the  gmns.  The  most 
frequent  instances,  however,  of  this  de- 
formity are  the  adhesions  of  fingers  and 
of  toes  after  biu;ns  of  the  extremities. 
(4)  The  depressed  cicatrix  which  is  the 
result  in  most  instances  of  a  severe 
bum,  which,  mthout  involvmg  much  of 
the  surface,  has  extended  deeply  into  the 
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limb.  In  this  form  of  cicatrix  the  skin 
may  be  tightly  bound  down  to  the  surface 
of  a  bone,  and  the  muscular  and  other  soft 
parts  be  much  constricted.  Cicatricial  con- 
traction, extending  in  some  instances  to 
almost  complete  obliteration  of  a  natural 
orifice,  as  the  mouth,  anterior  nares,  and 
orbital  aperture,  is  the  result  partly  of 
adhesion  of  the  burnt  or  ulcerated  margins 
of  the  opening,  and  partly  of  concentric 
retraction  of  the  surroimding  scar. 

In  the  treatment  of  cicatricial  deformity 
the  surgeon  may  either  practise  extension  or 
compression  of  the  scar,  or  these  two  methods 
combined,  or  have  recoiu'se  to  some  cutting 
operation.  If  properly  appUed  in  suitable 
cases,  extension  tends  to  elongate  and  un- 
fold the  cicatrix,  and  compression  to  cause 
absorption  of  some  of  the  special  retractile 
material  of  the  cicatricial  tissue.  Each 
method  must  be  applied  with  great  care,  and 
demands,  as  a  condition  of  success,  much 
patience  and  perseverance.  If  the  extension 
be  used  with  sudden  force  the  cicatrix  may 
be  torn,  and  serious  inflammatory  mischief, 
with  ulceration,  be  set  up.  The  agents  used 
in  extension  are  a  specially  devised  collar 
for  a  large  cicatrix  in  front  of  the  neck, 
hinged  splints  moved  by  screws  or  cog- 
wheels for  cicatricial  bands  of  the  upper 
extremity,  and  weights  in  the  rare  instances 
of  contraction  from  scars  over  the  hip  or 
knee.  Compression  is  best  apphed  by 
strips  of  plaster,  and,  over  these,  elastic 
bandaging. 

The  following  are  the  principal  methods 
of  operative  treatment : — (1)  Simple  subcu- 
taneous dissection,  by  which  the  adhesions 
of  a  broad  cicatrix  to  subjacent  soft  parts 
are  divided.  (2)  Incision,  either  by  one 
single  cut  across  the  cicatrix,  or  by  a  num- 
ber of  small  cuts,  the  distorted  parts  being 
at  once  restored,  as  far  as  possible,  to  then- 
normal  position,  and  one  large  open  surface 
or  several  small  wotmds  being  formed.  (3) 
Division  of  the  cicatrix,  reUef  of  the  dis- 
tortion, and  immediate  closing  of  the 
wound  by  bringing  its  edges  together  in 
a  line  at  right  angles  to  that  taken  by 
the  knife.  '^4)  Excision  of  the  scar,  with 
approximation  of  the  edges  of  the  gaping 
wound  by  interrupted  or  quilled  sutures. 
(5)  Loosening  of  cicatrix,  by  incision  of 
sound  skin,  either  above  or  below,  and  by 
subcutaneous  dissection.  (6)  Plastic  opera- 
tions, consisting  in  either  simple  division 
or  complete  removal  of  the  cicatrix,  and  in 
completely  or  partially  covering  the  open 
surface  thus  formed  with  a  flai)  of  skin  taken 
fi-om  a  contiguous  or  remote  part  of  the 
Burface  of  the  body. 


The  indications  and  the  special  advan- 
tages of  each  of  the  above-mentioned 
methods  of  treatment  may  be  thus  briefly 
stated. 

Mechanical  extension  associated  with 
direct  pressm'e  by  means  of  elastic  ban- 
daging and  plaster,  and  with  occasional 
manipiilation  of  the  cicatrix,  will  produce 
partial  absorption  of  the  retractile  tissue, 
render  it  more  pHant,  elongate  the  bands, 
and,  consequently,  favom*  the  restoration  of 
distorted  parts  to  then*  normal  position  and 
mobility.  This  non-operative  treatment  is 
applicable  to  a  large  class  of  cases.  Most 
broad  and  membranous  cicatrices  which  are 
not  very  thick,  and  not  closely  attached  by 
their  under  sm-faces  to  fasciae,  muscle,  or 
bone,  are  more  or  less  amenable  to  long- 
continued  stretching  and  pressure.  "Where 
extension  is  apphed,  an  essential  condition 
of  success  is  the  presence  of  sound  and  dry 
integument  above  and  below  the  cicatrix, 
for  the  extremities  of  the  stretching  ap- 
paratus to  rest  upon. 

Simple  incision  or  division  of  a  large 
cicatrix  produces  immediate  rehef,  which, 
however,  does  not  remain  permanent.  The 
large  open  surface  contracts  as  it  heals,  and 
the  temporarily  relaxed  parts  are  gradually 
brought  to  their  former  abnormal  position. 

The  method  of  multiple  small  incisions 
acts  very  effectually  in  many  cases,  but 
generally  in  those  which  are  as  readily 
amenable  to  non-operative  treatment. 

Excision  is  a  valuable  method  in  cases 
of  small  scars,  and  of  long,  narrow,  tendon- 
like bands  that  are  not  very  salient,  but  is 
ineffective  and  dangerous  in  any  case  of 
deformity  produced  by  a  thick  and  broad 
cicatrix. 

Incision,  associated  with  submembra- 
nous  dissection  and  partial  detachment  of 
the  cicatrix,  generally  produces  great  and 
marked  rehef,  and,  in  some  instances,  com- 
plete cure.  A  very  prolonged  and  weari- 
some coiu-se  of  after-treatment,  however,  is 
necessary  in  order  to  control  the  retractilG 
action  of  the  newly-formed  cicatrix,  and  to 
prevent  renewal  of  the  deformity. 

Autoplasty,  when  well-planned  and  suc- 
cessfully performed,  is  less  likely  than  any 
other  method  to  be  followed  by  any  retivni; 
of  the  deformity,  as  the  retractile  structm-a 
is  replaced  by  a  flap  of  supple  and  extensilej 
skin.  This  method  may  be  applied  with 
good  prospect  of  success  to  many  cases  in 
whicli  the  cicatricial  deformity  is  too  severe 
and  extensive  to  be  treated  efi'ectuaUy  in 
any  other  way.    Sec  Gheiloplasty. 

Painful  Scars. — As  a  general  rule  the 
smrface  of  a  sound  scar  is  much  less  sensi- 
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tive  than  that  of  the  adjacent  integument, 
and  the  thickened  scai-s  and  the  tight  and 
dense  cicatricial  bands,  formed  after  severe 
biuns,  are  usually  quite  insensitive.  The 
subjects  of  some  large  scars,  however,  and 
especially  of  extended  patches  of  thin  and 
pale  scar-tissue  on  the  back  and  shoulders, 
often  complain  of  itching  or  burning  sensa- 
tions over  the  seat  of  the  old  injury,  but 
most  intense  near  the  jimction  of  the 
cicatricial  tissue  with  the  healthy  skin.  In 
most  instances  these  attacks  come  on  very 
irregularly,  and  are  most  severe  during 
damp  weather. 

A  more  troublesome  affection  is  what 
has  been  called  nev/ralgia  of  scar.  This  is 
characterised  by  severe  bm-ning  pain,  which, 
in  some  cases,  is  limited  to  the  scar,  and  in 
others  radiates  along  the  nerve-trunks  of 
the  affected  Hmb  or  region.  These  neuralgic 
pains,  which  may  be  either  paroxysmal  or 
persistent,  occur  most  frequently  in  cases 
of  irritable  stump,  and  in  tense  and  de- 
pressed scars.  "When  persistent,  the  pain 
is  very  often  due  to  squeezing  or  stretching 
of  the  extremity  of  a  nerve  by  retractile 
cicatricial  tissue,  or  to  compression  of  the 
nerve  between  bone  and  a  tense  and  de- 
pressed scar.  In  many  cases,  however,  of 
neuralgic  scar,  especially  those  in  which 
the  pains  are  paroxysmal,  the  cause  of  the 
affection  is  very  obscure.    See  Stumps. 

The  itching  sensations  in  scars,  often  so 
troublesome  during  changes  in  weather, 
are  not  as  a  rule  very  amenable  to  treat- 
ment.  In  some  cases  warmth,  in  others 
(^old,  gives  relief.  When  painfal,  the  scarred 
ixface  should  be  covered  by  a  layer  of 
ime  dry,  warm,  and  very  soft  material, 
uch  as  cotton- wool.  A  broad,  painful  scar, 
if  much  exposed  to  the  friction  of  under- 
clothing, should  be  protected  by  simple 
plaster  or  emplastrum  opii.    In  cases  of 
"lore  severe  cicatricial  pains,  the  local 
ppUcation  of  chloroform,  or  of  vinum  opii 
iind  glycerine,  or  a  subcutaneous  injection 
of  morphia,  will  afford  some  relief,  trial 
■ing  made  of  quinine  in  large  doses  during 
ly  attack  of  a  paroxysmal  character.  In 
io  treatment  of  neuralgic  pains  causing 
luch  and  constant  suffering,  attempts  may 
■  made  to  effect  a  cure  by  cauterising  or 
cising  the  scar  if  small;  by  dividing 
ibcutaneously  any  adhesions  that  may 
ist  between  the  scar  and  bone  or  other 
ep  parts ;  by  neurectomy ;  by  nerve - 
retching,  or  by  excision  of  the  extremity 
'  the  affected  nerve. 

Ulceration.  —  Cicatricial  structure, 
hough  imperfectly  organised  and  not  freely 
fupplied  with  blood,  seldom  ulcerates,  except 
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it  be  subjected  to  much  violence  or  con- 
tinvious  ixTitatioii ;  or,  together  with  the 
surrounding  normal  structures,  it  be  in- 
volved in  some  local  inflammatory  action, 
or  some  distmrbance  of  the  circulation.  The 
most  frequent  examples  of  cicatricial  ulcer- 
ation are  the  breaking  down  of  the  scar  of 
a  chronic  ulcer  of  the  leg,  associated  with 
more  or  less  varicosity,  and  the  rapid  dis- 
appearance of  a  very  recent  and  thin  scar 
under  the  influence  of  an  attack  of  erysipe- 
latous inflammation.  During  the  healing 
of  an  extensive  bum  there  is  a  constant 
tendency  in  the  newly-formed  scar  to  in- 
flame and  ulcerate.  The  scars  most  liable 
to  ulceration  are  those  which  adhere  to 
bone,  and  those  tightly  stretched  in  the 
form  of  prominent  bands  between  two 
segments  of  a  limb.  A  slight  laceration, 
or  a  scratch  even,  of  a  large  and  stretched 
scar  may  become  the  starting-point  of 
extensive  ulceration. 

In  cases  of  ulceration  of  scar -tissue,  an 
endeavour  having  been  made  to  remove 
aU  sources  of  further  irritation,  the  affected 
part  should  be  kept  at  rest,  and  the  open 
surface  be  treated  as  an  ordinary  wound  or 
ulcer. 

Epideemio  Growths.  —  Simple  warts 
sometimes  grow  from  cicatricial  tissue, 
particularly  of  a  depressed  scar  between 
two  bulging  flaps  of  a  stump.  These  are 
generally  the  result  of  inattention  to  clean- 
liness. Epidermic  growths  are  occasionally 
seen  on  the  scars  that  result  from  cauteri- 
sation of  the  skin,  where  they  form  small 
conical  or  pyramidal  eminences,  resembling 
in  appearance  ordiQary  corns.  Sometimes 
a  long  thin  horn  grows  from  the  surface  of 
a  scar.  Hutin  related  a  case  in  which  a 
horn  two  inches  in  length  had  grown  fr'om 
a  scar  produced  by  the  actual  cautery.  A 
portion  of  the  cicatricial  tissue  extended 
far  into  the  centre  of  this  horn,  which  was 
vascular  and  tender  on  section. 

Keloid. — Keloid  growth  of  scar-tissue 
(keloid  of  Addison,  false  or  cicatricial 
Iceloid)  usually  presents  itself  as  a  firm, 
elevated  tumour,  with  rounded  and  some- 
times overhanging  margins,  fi-om  which 
spur-like  processes  pass  into  the  sur- 
rounding healthy  skin.  The  surface  is 
smooth  and  glossy,  in  some  cases  of  a  red 
or  pink  colour,  in  others  quite  white.  A 
few  small  vessels  may  usually  be  seen 
running  over  the  growth,  and  some  thin 
hairs  may  be  scattered  over  its  surface. 
The  tumour,  when  large,  is  usually  marked 
in  its  central  parts  by  one  or  more  distinct 
depressions.  It  is  slightly  tender  when 
handled,  and  in  some  cases,  particularly  at 
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an  early  stage  of  growth,  is  the  seat  of  itch- 
ing or  stinging  sensations.  Keloid  consists 
in  a  circiimscribed  tumour,  the  cut  structure 
of  which  has  the  appearance  of  a  firm 
fibroma,  and  presents  under  the  microscope 
very  closely  packed  hands  of  fibrous  tissue, 
running  for  the  most  part  parallel  to  the 
sm-face  of  the  gi'owth.  It  may  be  developed 
in  any  variety  of  cicatrix,  from  the  exten- 
sive and  thick  bands  formed  after  a  severe 
burn,  to  the  almost  imperceptible  mark  of  a 
leech-bite.  It  has  been  observed  in  the  scars 
of  small-pox,  herpes  zoster,  acne,  and  syphi- 
hs,  and  may  come  on,  it  has  been  stated, 
in  the  seat  of  a  bHster,  or  even  after  a  con- 
tusion without  any  lesion  of  the  epidermis. 
A  case  has  been  recorded  by  Verneuil  in 
which  the  conjtmctivEe  of  both  eyes  were 
affected  with  small  keloid  growths  formed 
after  the  caustic  action  of  strong  sulphuric 
acid..  The  most  frequent  starting-points 
are  the  cicatrices  of  syphihtic  ulcers,  of 
burns,  and  of  wounds  caused  by  flogging. 
There  seems  to  be  a  marked  predisposition 
in  coloured  people,  particularly  Africans,  to 
keloid,  as  well  as  to  other  morbid  growths 
of  scar-tissue.  Instances  observed  by  Dr. 
Goodhart  and  Mr.  Glutton  prove  that  keloid 
tumour  may  grow  on  different  regions  of 
the  same  patient,  and  in  scars  of  varying 
form  and  origin,  either  simultaneously  or 
in  successive  crops.  It  is  probable  that 
there  may  be  a  family  tendency  to  keloid. 
It  occurs  most  frequently  in  adults,  but  is 
not  rare  in  young  subjects.  In  one  of  a 
series  of  cases  collected  by  a  committee  of 
the  GUnical  Society  in  1879,  the  disease  had 
been  first  observed  at  the  age  of  six  months, 
and  in  two  other  cases  at  the  age  of  twelve 
months.  According  to  Kaposi  it  occurs  as 
frequently  in  males  as  in  females. 

Until  recent  years  keloid  was  regarded 
as  a  permanent  disease.  The  almost  general 
opinion  of  those  who  had  had  much  ex- 
perience of  this  growth  was,  that  after 
having  slowly  and  steadily  increased  up  to 
a  certain  point,  it  ceased  to  undergo  any 
further  change,  and  remained  stationary 
during  the  rest  of  the  patient's  life.  _  Cases 
have  been  recorded  in  which  keloid  had 
existed  for  ten,  thirty-six,  and  forty  years. 
Of  late,  however,  an  opinion  has  gained 
groimd  in  this  country  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  keloid  growths  have  a  tendency  to 
undergo  spontaneous  involution,  and  to 
disappear. 

Excision  of  keloid  is  almost  always  fol- 
lowed by  speedy  relapse  and  the  formation 
of  a  larger  growth.  Cauterisation,  blister- 
ing, and  the  local  application  of  iodine 
afford  very  slight  prospect  of  success.  Any 


nem'algic  pain  that  may  be  associated  with 
the  disease  is  best  treated  by  subcutaneous 
injection  of  morphia. 

Fibroma. — Very  closely  allied  to  keloid 
growths  are  the  fibrous  and  myxo-fibroma- 
tous  tumom-s  of  the  external  ear,  which 
have  been  often  observed,  especially  in 
colom-ed  people,  on  lobules  that  have  been 
punctured  for  the  passage  of  ear-rings. 
These,  though  larger  and  of  more  rapid 
growth,  present  very  much  the  same  ap- 
pearance and  structm'e  as  keloid,  and,  as  has 
been  shown  by  Dr.  TumbuU  of  Philadelphia, 
have  a  tendency  to  recur  after  removal. 

Malignant  Growths. — Cicatrices,  like 
other  forms  of  imperfectly-developed  tissue, 
occasionally  become  the  seat  of  malignant 
or  semi-mahgnant  growths.  Some  few 
cases  have  been  recorded  of  medullary  and 
melanotic  sarcoma  of  small  scars.  The 
most  firequent  form,  however,  of  cicatricial 
malignant  tumour  is  the  so-called  '  warty 
growth  of  scar,'  first  described  by  the  late 
Mr.  Caesar  Hawkins  in  1855.  The  usual 
seat  of  this  growth,  which  in  most  in- 
stances is  a  papOlEiry  epithelioma,  is  a  very 
old  scar  formed  after  a  burn  or  flogging,  or 
the  scar  of  a  chronic  ulcer.  It  has  been 
observed  on  the  back,  scalp,  and  heel,  but 
most  frequently  either  in  a  tense  cicatricial 
band,  extending  from  the  arm  across  the 
axilla,  or  on  a  scar  over  the  shin.  Several 
instances  have  been  observed  of  a  less  ma- 
lignant form  of  warty  growth,  the  precise 
structure  and  nature  of  which  seems  to  be 
still  undetermined,  but  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  FoUin,  is  an  ulcerating  form  of  keloid. 

W.  Johnson  Smith. 

CILIARY  BODY,  Diseases  of  the.— 
The  ciHary  body  consists  of  the  ciliary 
muscle,  the  ciliary  processes,  and  the  part 
of  the  choroid  anterior  to  the  ora  serrata. 
In  contact  externally  with  the  sclerotic, 
it  forms  a  zone  of  about  6  mm.  in  breadth, 
measured  in  a  meridional  direction  from  the 
sclero-corneal  margin.  This  part  is  called 
the  ciliary  region.  On  the  inner  sm-face  of 
the  cihary  body  is  the  pigmented  uveal 
layer,  which  becomes  anteriorly  the  ciliary 
processes,  and  is  continuous  posteriorly  with 
the  pigment  layer  of  the  retina.  The  irisi 
the  ciliary  body,  and  the  choroid  are  inti 
mately  connected  by  nervous  and  vascul 
supphes ;  they  form,  in  fact,  one  continuous 
layer — the  tunica  vasculosa,  or  uveal  trac' 
On  account  of  this  close  anatomical  relation, 
disease  of  any  one  of  these  structiu-es  has 
great  tendency  to  spread  to  the  others. 

Inflammation  of  tlie  Ciliary  Bod/i/ 
{CycUtis)  is  recognised  by  the  following 
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characters : — There  is  a  zone  of  congestion 
svuTOunding  the  cornea,  due  to  dilatation 
of  the  anterior  ciliary  vessels,  underlying 
the  conjimctiva  (ciliary  congestion).  There 
is  shght  photophobia,  lacrymation,  and 
ciliary  neui'algia.  There  is  also  tenderness, 
often  confined  to  one  spot,  on  pressing  the 
finger  over  the  ciliary  region :  this  mai-ked 
pain  on  pressm-e  being  a  distinguishing 
feature  of  cyclitis.  The  disease  has  a  ten- 
dency to  recur,  to  attack  one  part  of  the 
ciUaiy  body  more  thajQ  another,  and  to  pro- 
duce secondary  changes  in  neighbouring 
structures. 

There  are  certain  cases  which  indicate, 
both  in  their  clinical  and  pathological 
features,  that  the  inflammatory  changes 
commence  in  the  cihary  body;  these  vsdll 
be  described  first.  CycHtis  may  also  be 
secondary  to  iritis,  but  it  is  often  impossible 
to  say,  especially  in  the  later  stages,  where 
the  primary  seat  of  the  disease  was  situated. 

Serous  Cyclitis  begins  with  pain  and 
tenderness  over  the  ciliary  body,  and  with 
ciliary  congestion :  the  pupil  may  be  dilated, 
but  the  iris  is  otherwise  little  affected; 
keratitis  punctata  soon  appears;  opacities 
form  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  vitreous, 
producing  some  diminution  of  vision.  After 
several  attacks  of  this  character,  adhesions 
foim  between  the  iris  and  the  lens-capsule, 
but  only  at  the  pupillary  margin,  followed, 
in  severe  cases,  by  complete  exclusion  of  the 
pupil,  a  bulging  forward  of  the  iris,  and 
secondary  glaucoma.  Glaucoma  may,  how- 
ever, appear  quite  early  in  the  disease, 
before  the  h-is  is  much  affected.  In  some 
instances  the  disease  runs  a  mild  com'se, 
the  iris  being  wholly  unaffected. 

Treatment  consists  in  giving  the  eyes 
complete  rest  and  in  keeping  the  pupil 
dilated  with  atropine.  An  extensive  iridec- 
tomy may  be  performed  if  the  disease  per- 
sists for  long,  and  is  especially  demanded 
when  there  is  any  increased  tension,  with  or 
without  exclusion  of  the  pupil. 

Cyclo  -iritis  {irido -cJioroiditis). — In  this , 
as  in  other  forms  of  cycUtis,  the  inflamma- 
tory changes  vary  in  intensity.  They  are 
plastic  in  character,  and  are  seldom  limited 
to  the  iris  and  ciliary  body. 

A  distinct  group  of  cases  {anterior 
t^choroido-sclerotiUs  which  ends  in  anterior 
^*jor  ciliary  staphyloma)  take  the  following 
•course :— At  one  or  two  circumscribed  areas 
of  the  ciliary  region  there  occur  repeated 
attacks  of  sub-conjunctival  congestion,  ac- 
companied by  pain  and  tenderness.  The 
area  of  congestion  is  sharply  limited.  The 
attacks  last  for  several  weeks,  and  are  fol- 
lowed by  intervals  of  complete  fireedom 


from  inflammation.  Eventually  a  slight 
bulging  of  the  sclerotic  at  one  spot  is 
noticed,  and,  with  each  exacerbation,  slowly 
increases.  Here  the  sclerotic  becomes  thin 
and  of  a  dusky  colom',  the  choroid  and 
cihary  body  showing  through  it.  The 
neighbouring  part  of  the  cornea  becomes 
opaque,  and  posterior  synechise  are  formed. 
In  the  later  stages  the  whole  of  the  anterior 
part  of  the  sclerotic  becomes  one  large 
staphyloma,  the  cornea  is  stretched  and 
enlarged,  the  iris  and  ciliary  body  atro- 
phied. The  disease  is  essentially  of  a 
chronic  nature,  and  is  often  completely 
arrested  for  long  periods. 

This  form  of  cyclitis  is  very  intractable 
under  treatment.  The  apphcation  of  the 
artificial  leech  and  blistering  to  the  temple, 
combined  with  the  use  of  atropine,  in  some 
cases  cuts  short  the  attacks.  Other  cases  are 
improved  by  a  course  of  mercmry.  An  iri- 
dectomy is  sometimes  of  great  value,  and 
may  completely  arrest  the  disease. 

Cyclo-iritis,  in  some  of  its  most  destruc- 
tive forms,  is  more  acute,  and  may  com- 
mence in  the  iris  or  ciliary  body,  or  in  both 
together.  A  plastic  exudation  from  these 
two  structures  gradually  envelopes  the  lens, 
producing  occlusion  of  the  pupil,  with  total 
posterior  synechia.  The  lens  becomes  ca- 
taractous,  and  a  cycKtic  membrane  forms 
behind  it.  Early  in  the  disease  there  is 
great  deterioration  of  sight,  with  secondary 
glaucoma,  and  a  shallow  anterior  chamber. 
Later,  with  shrinldng  of  the  vitreous,  the 
eyeball  becomes  soft. 

The  exciting  cause  is  sometimes  syphilis, 
either  hereditary  or  acquired.  In  hereditary 
syphilis  the  cyclitis  occurs  with  interstitial 
keratitis;  in  acquired  syphilis,  during  the 
secondary  stage.  It  is  in  some  instances  a 
complication  of  rheumatic  iritis,  in  many 
its  causation  is  obscure. 

Constitutional  treatment,  especially  in 
the  syphilitic  cases,  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. Ciliary  tenderness  and  neuralgia 
may  be  relieved  by  hot  fomentations  and 
counter-irritants ;  local  treatment,  however, 
is  unsatisfactory.  It  is  impossible  to  per- 
form an  iridectomy  with  any  success,  as 
the  iris  is  very  friable,  and  is  firmly  bound 
down  to  the  lens-capsule. 

Sympathetic  Irido-cyclitis  almost  in- 
variably begins  with  serous  iritis,  soon  de- 
veloping into  the  most  severe  form  of  plastio 
irido-cyclitis.  Some  cases  never  proceed 
beyond  the  stage  of  serous  irido-cyclitis, 
and  rmi  a  mild  course.  See  Sympathetic 
Ophthalmitis. 

The  ciliary  body  is  sometimes  the  seat 
of  a  ayplviUtio  gumma.   If  the  gumma 
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breaks  down,  a  perforation  of  the  ciliary 
region,  with  destructive  inflammation  of 
the  eyeball,  may  ensue. 

A  tuhercular  growth  in  this  sitixation 
produces  great  inflammatory  sweUing  of  the 
ciliary  body,  and  is  usually  accompanied  by 
similar  deposits  in  other  parts  of  the  eye. 

Injuries  of  the  Ciliary  Body. — Blows 
on  the  eye  sometimes  induce  paralysis  of 
the  cUiary  muscle,  with  dilatation  of  the 
.pupil  and  loss  of  accommodation.  Eecovery 
usually  occurs  in  a  few  days.  Haemorrhage 
into  the  anterior  chamber  or  vitreous  may 
also  be  due  to  a  blow,  from  rapture  of  one 
of  the  bloodvessels  of  the  ciliary  processes. 
Pimctured  wounds  of  the  ciliary  region  are 
especially  dangerous,  because  traumatic 
cycHtis  may  result,  and  also  because  an 
injury  of  this  part  of  the  eye  is  the  chief 
exciting  cause  of  sympathetic  ophthalmitis. 

Tra/wmatic  Cyclitis  is,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  purulent  in  character, 
and  is  recognised  by  considerable  swelling 
of  the  lids,  with  pain,  great  tenderness,  and 
congestion  of  the  cfliary  region.  The  aqueous 
becomes  muddy,  and  pus  covers  the  ciliary 
processes  and  the  posterior  sm'faces  of  the 
lens,  being  seen  as  a  yellowish  mass  through 
the  pupU.  This  purulent  cycHtis  is  accom- 
panied by  diminished  tension  of  the  eyeball. 

Certain  functional  distm'bances  of  the 
ciliary  muscle  are  to  be  noted. 

Paralysis  of  the  cilia/ry  muscle  alone 
(cycloplegia)  often  follows  diphtheria,  and 
usually  in  hypermetropic  eyes.  Combined 
with  dilatation  of  the  pupU  it  occurs  in  com- 
plete paralysis  of  the  third  nerve ;  finally, 
aU  the  internal  muscles  of  the  eye  may  be 
paralysed  (ophthalmoplegia  interna).  Pa- 
resis of  accommodation  may  be  the  result 
of  debihtating  disease,  or  of  overstraining 
of  the  ciliary  muscle.  Spasm  of  accommo- 
dation is  sometimes  found  in  hypermetropia. 
In  hypermetropia  the  circular  fibres  are 
often  greatly  developed,  whilst  in  myopia 
they  are  wanting.  This,  however,  is  far 
from  being  an  invariable  condition.  See 
Accommodation,  Disorders  of,  and  Eefrac- 
TiON,  Errors  of. 

Atrophy  of  the  ciUa/ry  bod/y  results  from 
any  prolonged  pressure  applied  to  it,  and 
is  always  well-marked  in  glaucoma  of  any 
standing ;  it  is  also  found  in  staphyloma  of 
the  cUiary  region. 

The  tmnoun's  of  the  ciliary  body  are 
leuco-  and  melano-sarcoma.  See  Orbit, 
Tumours  of  the. 

Coloboma  of  the  ciliary  body  is  a  con- 
genital cleft  of  the  lower  part,  accompanying 
coloboma  of  the  iris  and  choroid. 

W.  J.  MlLLES. 


CrROUMOISIOlSr.  — The  operation  of 
cu'cumcision,  or  removal  of  a  portion  of 
the  prepuce,  may  be  required  in  the  foUow- 
ing  cases : — 

1.  To  remedy  the  constitutional  and 
local  irritation  produced  in  infancy  by  an 
abnormally  long  prepuce. 

2.  To  prevent  the  recimrence  of  bala- 
nitis {see  Balanitis)  in  lads,  produced  by 
the  retention  of  the  secretions  beneath  u 
long  and  tight  prepuce. 

3.  To  reheve  a  phimosis  produced  by 
balano-posthitis,  or  by  the  suspected  pre- 
sence of  a  phagedsenic  sore  beneath  the 
prepuce. 

4.  To  remove  the  irritation  and  difficulty 
in  micturition  sometimes  present  in  old 
men  as  the  result  of  a  long  prepuce  with 
contracted  orifice. 

The  usual  method  of  performing  the 
operation  in  children  is  as  follows  : — A  tape 
should  first  be  tied  tightly  round  the  root 
of  the  penis  (a  most  efficient  and  simple 
plan),  or  Clover's  circumcision-tourniquet 
may  be  applied,  to  prevent  all  haemorrhage  i 
during  the  operation.  The  exact  length  of  j 
skin  to  be  removed  must  then  be  cal- 
culated, either  by  marking,  with  an  in- 
dehble  pencil,  the  skin  as  it  remains  in  , 
situ,  at  a  Line  corresponding  to  the  corona 
glandis  ;  or  by  applying  a  pair  of  long  poly-  r 
pus-forceps  to  the  same  point,  and  closing  j 
them  firmly  on  the  sldn,  as  soon  as  the 
glans  penis  has  shpped  back  from  between 
the  blades.  The  forceps  should  be  appUed 
at  the  point  selected  obliquely  from  above 
downwards  and  forwai-ds.  The  portion  of  I 
skin, beyond  the  forceps  is  then  cut  off  with 
a  single  sweep  of  a  long  bistoury,  or,  better 
stUl,  with  a  pair  of  curved  scissors.  On 
removing  the  forceps  it  will  be  found  that, 
whilst  the  skin  has  retracted  considerably, 
the  mucous  membrane  still  embraces  the 
glans.  This  must  be  sht  up  with  scissors 
well  back  to  the  corona,  and  the  angles  of 
the  flaps  he  rounded  off.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane should  then  be  turned  back,  and  its 
edge  adjusted  to  that  of  the  skin.  Before 
doing  so  it  is  well  to  secm-e  the  mouths  of 
any  vessels  that  can  be  seen  with  fine  cat- 
gut ligature,  but  in  infants  this  is  seldom 
needful.  The  edges  of  the  mucous  mem- 
!  brane  and  skin  having  been  neatly  adjusted 
i  should  be  kept  in  situ  by  a  long  strip  of 
dry  Hnt  six  or  eight  inches  long  and  half 
an  inch  wide,  applied  as  follows : — 

The  glans  being  well  pulled  forward  by 
an  assistant,  the  middle  of  the  strip  of  lint 
is  applied  to  the  imder  surface  of  the  penis 
immediately  behind  the  glans.  The  two 
ends  are  then  passed  over  and  around  the 
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organ  in  successive  turns,  until  the  root  is 
reached,  when  they  will  lie  crossed  on  the 
lower  pai-t  of  the  abdomen,  and  must  be 
secm-ed  in  that  position  by  a  couple  of 
strips  of  adhesive  plaster. 

The  advantages  of  this  method  of  dress- 
ing are  that  the  orifice  of  the  m-ethra  is  left 
fi-ee,  the  cut  edges  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane and  skin  are  retained  in  apposition, 
and  the  child  is  unable  to  pull  off  the  dress- 
ings. The  tape  at  the  root  of  the  penis 
should  not  be  removed  imtil  this  dressing 
has  been  applied.  It  will  be  observed  that 
no  mention  of  sutiires  has  been  made. 
The  fact  is  that  in  infants  and  young  lads 
they  are  quite  xmnecessary.  If  they  are 
used  they  should  be  of  the  finest  catgut, 
and  should  be  placed  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  edges  of  the  skin  and  mucous  mem- 
brane. Such  sutm-es  require  no  removal. 
The  old  method  of  bringing  the  parts  to- 
gether with  a  number  of  silk  or  wire 
sutures  fi'equently  entailed  the  second  ad- 
ministration of  an  anaesthetic  dm-ing  their 
removal.  A  not  uncommon  difficiilty  met 
with  during  this  operation  is  the  adhesion 
of  the  prepuce  to  the  glans  penis,  especially 
ia  the  neighbourhood  of  the  corona.  Gene- 
rally these  adhesions  are  easily  overcome, 
but  they  are  occasionally  somewhat  tough, 
and  require  to  be  broken  down  with  a  probe 
or  director.  At  any  rate  they  should  be 
thoroughly  divided,  and  the  prepuce  peeled 
back,  so  that  the  furrow  behind  the  corona 
glandis  is  distinctly  defined. 

The  after-treatment  is  of  the  simplest. 
The  patient  must  remain  in  bed  for  a  few 
days,  and  the  bed-clothes  should  be  kept  off 
the  parts  by  a  cradle.  On  the  fourth  or  fifth 
day  it  will  be  necessary  to  remove  the  dress- 
ing, and  this  is  most  easily  accomplished 
by  placing  the  patient  in  a  warm  bath  and 
letting  the  parts  soak  for  some  time.  On  the 
removal  of  the  lint  it  will  be  generally  found 
that  the  wound  has  for  the  most  part  healed 
l)y  first  intention.  That  portion  which 
lias  not  done  so  will  soon  fill  up  by  granula- 
tion, with  little  or  no  distress  to  the  patient. 
During  this  process  the  parts  should  be 
protected  by  a  strip  of  Unt  spread  with 
vaseline  or  zinc  ointment.  A  certain  amoimt 
of  cedema,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  freenum,  remains  for  some  weeks 
after  the  operation.  Although  this  opera-  ' 
tion  is  one  seldom  attended  by  danger  to 
^    life,  yet  there  are  cases  on  record  of  death 

I  from  erysipelas  and  from  hfemorrhage  after 

i  its  performance. 

In  adult  cases  where  the  prepuce  is  not 

I  elongated,  but  the  orifice  is  contracted,  the 

!  slitting  operation  will  suffice.  This  may  be 


performed  by  passing  a  director  underneath 
the  prepuce,  and  slitting  it  up  with  a  curved, 
sharp-pointed  bistoiuy  ;  or  a  pair  of  strong, 
sharp  scissors  may  be  used.  •  In  either  case 
the  incision  should  be  made  on  the  dorsum, 
and  care  should  be  taken  to  slit  the  mucous 
membrane  well  back  to  the  corona.  If  the 
prepuce  is  elongated  a  portion  should  be  re- 
moved with  scissors,  the  parts  being  put  on 
the  stretch  by  an  assistant  taking  the  two 
cut  angles  with  a  couple  of  fine  spring 
forceps.  These  angles  should  then  be 
rounded  off.  All  vessels  must  be  tied  with 
fine  catgut,  and  the  edges  of  the  skin  and 
mucous  membrane  united  by  several  sutm-es 
of  the  same  material. 

The  wound  should  then  be  di-essed  with 
a  strip  of  lint  soaked  in  carbolic  oil  (1-20). 
The  suttu'es,  if  any  of  them  require  re- 
moval, may  be  taken  out  on  the  third  or 
fourth  day.  Paul  Swain. 

CIRSOrD  ANISURISM— Definition. 
A  tortuous  and  dilated  condition  of  the 
medium-sized  and  smaller  arteries  of  a 
part,  extending  to  the  smallest  branches, 
where  it  terminates  in  a  central  pulsating 
tumour.  The  vessels  especially  predisposed 
to  the  disease  are  the  branches  of  the  ex- 
ternal carotid  artery  distributed  to  the 
scalp ;  but  the  arteries  of  the  extremities, 
scrotum,  and  trunk  are  not  infrequently  the 
subject  of  attack.  The  so-called  '  aneurism 
by  anastomosis '  of  the  orbit  rarely  belongs 
to  the  same  category. 

Etiology. — The  conditions  which  pre- 
dispose to,  or  excite,  the  disease  are  ill- 
understood.  The  tumour  generally  makes 
its  appearance  in  early  childhood,  but  may 
be  congenital  in  origin,  or  may  not  appear 
until  adult  life.  As  a  rule  no  cause  can 
be  demonstrated,  but  the  morbid  changes 
occasionally  extend  from  a  pre-existent 
nsevus,  or  a  more  or  less  satisfactory  his- 
tory of  local  injury  may  be  forthcoming. 

Symptoms. — In  a  typical  case  cirsoid 
aneurism  apjpears  as  a  pulsating  tumour 
fed  by  a  number  of  dilated  tortuous  ar- 
teries. The  tumour  is  usually  moderately 
prominent,  iU-defined  at  its  periphery, 
somewhat  lobulated  on  the  surface,  soft  in 
consistence,  reducible  by  direct  pressure, 
and  collapsing  to  some  extent  dm'ing  com- 
pression of  the  main  vessel.  The  super- 
jacent skin  may  be  thickened  and  of  normal 
aspect,  or  atrophied  and  more  or  less 
transparent.  The  surroimding  tributaries 
are  contorted  and  irregularly  dilated,  gi-a- 
dually  assuming  their  proper  form  and 
dimensions  as  they  approach  the  main 
trunk.    A  thrill  and  bruit  de  souffle  may 
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be  detected  over  the  centre  of  the  growth 
and  for  some  distance  along  the  course  of 
the  alferent  vessels. 

The  whole  of  the  tissues  in  contact 
with  the  diseased  vessels  undergo  atrophic 
changes,  and  the  subjacent  bones  may  be 
deeply  grooved  or  even  perforated.  The 
temperatmre  of  the  parts  does  not  usually 
differ  perceptibly  fi-om  the  normal  register, 
but  an  elevation  of  between  1°  and  2°  Fah. 
has  been  observed  in  one  case.  The  affec- 
tion is  sometimes  associated  with  a  local 
neuralgia,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  painless. 
The  course  is  variable.  In  some  instances 
the  disease  advances  progressively  from 
the  first,  while  in  others  it  may  remain 
stationary  for  long  periods,  but  usually 
tends  to  increase  rapidly  about  puberty, 
or,  in  women,  dm-ing  pregnancy.  In  the 
latter  stages  haemorrhages  may  become 
frequent  and  dangerous. 

Pathological  Anatomy.  —  The  central 
pulsating  tumour  has  been  found  to  consist 
of  a  closely  aggregated  mass  of  dilated 
arterioles  transformed  into  a  kind  of  ca- 
vernous tissue  by  partial  absorption  of  the 
contiguous  walls  of  the  component  vessels. 
The  intimate  changes  in  the  afferent  ar- 
teries vary  with  the  period  of  the  disease. 
In  the  early  stage  the  waEs  are  said  to  be 
thickened,  but  after  a  time  atrophic  lesions 
supervene,  and  the  tunics  become  thinned 
and  irregularly  dilated  into  a  multitude  of 
pouches.  Traces  of  fatty  degeneration  have 
been  discovered  by  some  observers  in  the 
muscular  coat  (Labbe,  Heine).  The  veins 
seldom  display  any  marked  changes,  not- 
withstanding the  vastly  augmented  capacity 
of  the  arteries. 

The  true  nature  of  the  morbid  process 
is  not  fully  elucidated  by  the  visible  altera- 
tions of  structure.  It  is  still  uncertain 
whether  the  disease  is  to  be  regarded  as  an 
active  ataxy  with  hyperplasia,  according 
to  which  view  it  may  be  classed  as  a  vas- 
cular neoplasm  (Virchow)  ;  or  whether  the 
first  link  in  the  chain  is  a  diminished  re- 
sistance of  the  arterial  wall,  induced  either 
by  subacute  inflammation  (Billroth),  or 
fatty  degeneration  (Bobin,  Labb^)  of  its 
tissues.  It  is  possible  that  neither  of  these 
views  need  be  rejected,  but  that  some  cases 
may  be  allied  to  nsevus,  in  which  they 
are  occasionally  fotmd  to  origiaate ;  while 
in  other  instances  a  subacute  arteritis,  with 
implication  of  the  nervi  and  vasa  vasorimi, 
may  be  determined  by  local  injmy,  and 
of  this  condition  fatty  degeneration  may  be 
a  later  stage.  Polaillon  [Bull.  Sac.  de  Chir. 
1884)  assumes  that  the  essential  feature  of 
the  disease  is  an  abnormally  free  communi- 


cation between  the  arteries  and  veins,  and 
he  beheves  the  arterial  changes  to  be 
secondary  to  this.  The  theory,  however, 
does  not  touch  the  primary  cause  of  the 
lesion,  nor  does  it  explain  how  such  a  con- 
dition, which  would  imply  a  lessened  re- 
sistance to  the  flow  of  blood  into  the  veins, 
operates  in  jiroducing  dilatation  and  flexu- 
osity  of  the  afferent  vessels. 

The  role  of  local  injury  in  the  primary 
causation  appears  more  important  than  has 
been  hitherto  beUeved,  particidarly  when 
the  early  period  of  its  development  in 
most  cases,  and  its  very  frequent  locali- 
sation to  the  scalp,  are  borne  in  mind  ;  the 
cranium  not  only  being  a  part  especially 
liable  to  damage  in  the  course  of  parturi- 
tion, and  by  falls  during  the  first  few  years 
of  life,  but  one  in  which  the  counter- 
pressure  afforded  by  the  bone  would  render 
the  effects  of  contusion  upon  the  vessels  of 
the  scalp  more  serious  and  lasting  than  in 
other  locahties. 

Treatment. — There  are  few  non-malig- 
nant affections  in  sm-gery  which  have 
proved  more  rebehious  to  treatment  than 
cirsoid  aneurism ;  but  it  is  diflicult  to  avoid 
the  belief  that  the  overwhelming  list  of 
failures  is,  in  part  at  least,  attributable  to 
an  imperfect  conception  of  the  nature  of 
the  disease,  and  to  the  consequent  adoption 
of  wholly  inadequate  measures  for  its  re- 
moval. The  problem  appears  to  have 
been  regarded  as  capable  of  solution 
by  the  same  processes  of  reasoning  that 
have  been  so  profitably  applied  in  the 
treatment  of  ordinary  aneurism ;  but  there 
are  special  featiures  in  the  cirsoid  tumour 
which  so  far  remove  it  from  surgical 
aneurisms  that  the  meatis  likely  to  afford 
every  prospect  of  success  in  the  latter  case 
must  almost  assuredly  fail  in  the  first.  In 
place  of  a  diverticulmn  from  the  vascular 
wall,  out  of  the  direct  Une  of  the  circula- 
tion, and  offering  conditions  eminently  fa- 
vourable to  the  deposit  of  fibrinous  par- 
ticles fi'om  the  blood  and  to  coagulation  of 
the  fluid  en  masse,  when  the  hurry  of  the 
current  can  be  sufficiently  moderated,  we 
have  to  deal  with  a  multitude  of  dilated 
vessels  which,  though  tortuous  and  saccu- 
lated, retain  a  smooth  lining  throughout, 
and  offer  nothing  to  iaterrupt  or  retard  the 
stream  which  courses  rapidly  through  them 
to  escape  by  the  veins.  Their  calibre  is 
always  adaptable  to  the  quantity  of  the 
circulating  fluid,  and  hence  there  is  no  ten- 
dency to  stagnation  of  blood,  however  much 
the  flow  becomes  diminished  in  amoxml. 
Even  the  smallest  rivulet  would  be  sufli- 
cient  to  maintain  the  patency  and  vitaUty 
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of  the  diseased  vessels  until  the  tempprai-ily 
enfeebled  circulation  is  restored  to  its  full 
vigour  by  collateral  supply. 

In  the  treatment  of  cii'soid  aneurism 
the   efforts    of  the   operator  have  been 
ilirected,  in  the  gi-eater  munber  of  cases,  to- 
wards the  arrest  of  the  cii'oulation  through 
tlie  focus  of  disease,  either  by  Ugatm-e  or 
acupressure  of  the  individual  afferent  ves- 
sels, or  one  or  more  of  the  larger  arteries. 
It  is  obvious,  however,  that  in  the  case  of 
,  a  cirsoid  tumour  of  the  scalp  it  is  impos- 
,  sible  to  secure  every  one  of  the  tributary 
branches  that  converge  toveards  the  affected 
I  centre.    To  tie  the  external  carotid  leaves 
1  open  not  only  aU  the  mesial  anastomoses, 
■  but  many  channels  of  communication  with 
I  branches  of  the  internal  carotid,  subclavian, 
1  and  vertebral,  any  one  of  which  would  suf- 
I  fice  to  prevent  any  permanently  beneficial 
I  result  from  the  operation.    Ligature  of  the 
I  common  carotid  removes  only  one  of  the 
!  soui'ces  of  failiu-e ;  ligature  of  both  carotids 
1  brings  us  a  step  further,  at  a  risk  greatly 
i  in  excess  of  the  advantage  gained ;  but 
i  it  is  only  by  tying  every  great  vessel  in 
I  the   neck   that  the   circulation   in  the 
1  tumour  could  be  brought  to  a  standstill. 
!  So  far  is  the  plan  of  treatment  irrational 
J  that  the  sole  cause  for  astonishment  at  the 
J  pubhshed  results  (which  are  not  Likely  to 
i  be  more  unfavomrable  than  the  results 
'  withheld)  is  that,  amid  the  host  of  failures 
f  and  disasters,  two  or  three  successes  have 
f  found  a  place.    It  is  probable,  however, 
t  that  the  cures  in  question  were  due  to 
5  secondary  inflammatory  processes  rather 
t  than  to  the  immediate  effects  of  the  liga- 
t  ture. 

The  various  methods  of  treatment  may 
\  be  classified  as  foUows : — (a)  Means  intended 
t  to  cut  off  the  circulation  through  the  tu- 
t  mour :  such  as  acupressure  of  the  aneurism 
«  and  Ugature  or  compression  of  the  afferent 
^  vessels  or  large  tnmks.    (/3)  Those  which 

3  aim  to  induce  coagulation  of  the  blood  in 
t  the  dilated  vessels :  as  galvano-pimcture 
»  and  injections  of  perchloride  of  iron,  (y) 
1  Those  by  which  the  whole  of  the  affected 
t  tissues  are  destroyed :  as  caustics ;  and, 
li  lastly  (S),  those  undertaken  for  the  entii-e 

4  ablation  of  the  diseased  part. 

1.  Direct  compression  of  the  tumour 
n  has  not  only  been  found  useless,  but  is  by 
u  no  means  free  from  danger. 

.  2-  Ligature  or  acupressure  of  the  in- 
ti  dividual  afferent  arteries  has  been  fre- 
jquently  practised,  but  with  most  unsatis- 
;  factory  results.  Out  of  13  cases  of  cirsoid 
aneurism  of  the  head,  collected  by  Lefort, 
1 11  are  noted  as  failures  with  2  deaths,  and 


only  1  appears  to  have  been  completely 
successful  (Diet,  des  Sciences  Med.). 

Ligatm'e  of  the  larger  tnmks  in  similar 
cases  has  met  with  no  better  reward.  Liga- 
tm'o  of  the  external  carotid  has  never  suc- 
ceeded. Of  24  cases  of  hgatm-e  of  the 
common  carotid,  no  less  than  23  failures, 
including  10  deaths,  appear  against  a  single 
success  :  in  two  of  the  instances  the  opera- 
tion was  undertaken  on  account  of  secondary 
haemorrhage  following  a  useless  hgatmre  of 
the  external  carotid.  In  9  cases  of  hgatm'e 
of  both  common  carotids,  two  cures  are  re- 
corded, and  the  7  failures  included  one  death. 
The  double  operation  in  the  weU-knovra 
case  of  Mussey  {London  Medical  Gazette^ 
vol.  viii.)  had  so  httle  effect  upon  the 
circulation  in  the  tumour,  that  when  the 
latter  was  excised  a  few  weeks  afterwards 
the  patient  lost  four  pints  of  blood,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  secure  forty  vessels.  The 
analysis  of  26  cases  of  cirsoid  aneurism  of 
the  hand  collected  by  Polaillon  proves  that 
here  also  operations  upon  the  afferent 
vessels  give  only  negative  or  uncertain 
results. 

The  statistics  of  ligature  are  so  un- 
favourable as  to  be  almost  prohibitive  of 
the  operation  as  a  means  of  cure,  but  as  an 
adjunct  to  excision  and  some  other  measm-es 
it  requires  further  consideration. 

3.  Ligature  of  the  tumour  en  masse, 
when  practicable,  is  a  more  scientific  pro- 
cedure, and  has  been  carried  out  with  suc- 
cess by  Foubert  and  Bryant.  Mr.  Bryant 
records  two  cases,  in  one  of  which,  how- 
ever, the  disease  recmTed  four  years  after- 
wards, and  was  finally  removed  by  excision. 
Lefort  recommends  that  the  afferent  vessels 
should  be  secured,  as  a  preliminary  step. 

4.  Destruction  by  caustics. — This  me- 
thod of  treatment  is  theoretically  open  to 
some  objections,  but  in  one  case  reported 
by  Bonnet,  in  1858,  a  cure  followed  the 
apphcation  of  chloride  of  zinc  paste  over 
the  afferent  vessels  and  afterwards  over 
the  whole  timaour. 

5.  Coagulation  of  the  blood  in  the  dis- 
eased vessels. — Blectro-pimcture  has  been 
successful  in  one  case,  and  carefully  applied 
in  association  with  circular  compression  of 
the  afferent  vessels  would  involve  but  Httle 
risk  if  the  needles  be  connected  with  the 
positive  pole.  Injection  of  perchloride  of 
iron  has  been  employed  more  frequently 
and  vvdth  variable  success.  Out  of  10  cases 
collected  by  Le  Fort,  8  terminated  in  cure, 
but  of  the  2  failures  1  proved  fatal  from 
septic83mia  ;  while  Zielewitz  records  6 
deaths  in  14  cases.  It  can  only  bo  per- 
formed safely  in  conjunction  with  circum- 
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ferentiaJ  compression  (continued  for  half 
an  hour  after  the  injection)  or  ligature  of 
the  afferent  vessels.  A  solution  of  the 
strength  of  5  per  cent,  to  10  per  cent, 
would  be  suitable  for  the  purpose. 

6.  Bemoval  by  excision. — This  appa- 
rently formidable  procedure  is  not  only  the 
most  certain  mode  of  cure,  but,  if  carried 
out  with  due  precautions,  is  comparatively 
free  from  danger.  The  ablation  of  a  cirsoid 
aneui-ism  of  any  size  would,  however,  lead 
to  enormous  hasmorrhage,  unless  preceded 
by  some  measures  for  limiting  the  access 
of  blood  to  the  part.  Hitherto  the  excision 
has  rarely  been  performed  except  as  a  last 
resom'ce  after  the  afferent  vessels  or  larger 
trunks  have  been  tied  without  benefit,  and 
under  these  circumstances,  owing  to  the 
speedy  establishment  of  collateral  circula- 
tion, the  advantages  of  the  hgature  are 
lessened  in  proportion  to  the  time  allowed 
to  elapse  between  its  application  and  the 
removal  of  the  tumour.  Thus,  in  Mussey's 
case,  although  both  common  carotids  had 
been  tied,  the  haemorrhage  was  terrific 
when  excision  was  performed  a  few  weeks 
later.  To  secure  the  best  results  it  would 
appear  advisable  that  the  ablation  should 
be  immediately  preceded  by  the  ligature  or 
acupressure  of  every  accessible  tributary; 
the  smaller  unsealed  arteries  could  then  be 
seized  as  soon  as  exposed,  and  the  opera- 
tion would  probably  be  completed  without 
serious  loss  of  blood,  while  the  special  risks 
appertaining  to  the  ligature  of  the  larger 
trunks,  and  particularly  of  the  common 
carotid,  would  be  evaded.  In  cirsoid 
aneurism  of  the  hand,  amputation  of  the 
member  may  be  performed  should  coagu- 
lants and  other  measm-es  faU. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  dilated 
and  tortuous  arteries  tend  to  return  to 
their  normal  condition  after  the  cure  or 
removal  of  the  pulsating  tumour.  This 
fact  indicates  the  latter  as  the  starting- 
point  of  the  disease,  but  still  leaves  its 
intimate  pathology  open  to  discussion. 

In  conclusion  may  be  noticed  two  mea- 
sures which  have  been  tried  with  success, 
each  in  one  instance — the  use  of  setons 
after  ligature  of  the  supplying  vessels 
(Southam),  and  circular  section  of  the 
tissues  around  the  tumour,  also  after  pre- 
liminary ligature  of  the  afferent  arteries, 
followed  by  compression  in  the  line  of  the 
incision  (Verneuil).  William  Anderson. 

CLAVICLE,  Dislocations  of  the.— The 

clavicle  may  be  dislocated  at  its  acromial 
or  sternal  extremities.  The  acromial  dis- 
locations, which  are  the  most  common,  will 


be  described  as  dislocations  of  the  scapula. 
In  spite  of  the  simple  arthrodial  nature  of 
the  clavicular  joints,  and  of  the  exposed 
situation  of  the  bone,  injuries  from  falls 
upon  the  shoulder  commonly  result  in 
fractures  of  the  clavicle  or  in  dislocations 
of  the  shoulder-joint,  and  but  very  rarely 
in  displacement  of  either  extremity  of  the 
clavicle  fr'om  its  articulation,  as  dislocation 
is  prevented  by  the  strong  supplementary 
ligaments  of  these  joints. 

The  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle  may  be 
dislocated  in  three  directions — forwards, 
hachwa/rds,  and  upwards.  These  might  be 
conveniently  named  the  ante-sternal,  post- 
sternal,  and  supra-sternal  dislocations  of 
the  clavicle. 

The  forwa/rd  ddslooation  (ante-stemal), 
is  usually  caused  by  violence  applied  to  the 
anterior  part  of  the  shoulder,  forcing  the 
outer  end  of  the  clavicle  backwards.  In 
children  it  may  be  caused  by  lifting  them 
by  the  arm,  and  Fergusson  mentions  a  case 
which  happened  dm-ing  birth.  It  may  be 
pa/rtial,  in  which  case  the  end  of  the  clavicle 
I  projects  somewhat  beyond  its  normal  level, 
and  may  be  readily  pushed  back ;  or  it  may 
be  complete.  In  the  latter  case  the  dis- 
placed bone  passes  forwards,  inwards,  and 
somewhat  downwards  upon  the  sternum, 
where  it  forms  a  very  distinct  projection. 
It  could  only  be  mistaken  for  a  fracture 
close  to  the  articulation  or  a  separation  of 
the  epiphysis.  By  extending  the  shoulders, 
which  may  be  effected  by  the  knee  pressed 
on  the  spine,  aided  by  pressure  on  the  dis- 
located bone,  the  deformity  is  readily  made 
to  disappear,  but  the  difficulty  of  retaining 
the  bone  in  position  after  reduction  is  very 
great.  The  treatment  usually  adopted  is 
to  put  the  arm  up  in  precisely  the  same 
way  as  for  fractm-e  of  the  clavicle,  wdth 
the  addition  of  a  pad  seciured  by  strapping 
over  the  sternal  end.  In  the  case  of  a  lady 
it  might  be  worth  while  to  insist  on  the 
recumbent  position  being  maintained  till 
firm  union  had  been  secured.  In  any  case 
the  arm  must  be  retained  in  bandages  for 
six  weeks  or  two  months.  Even  then  a 
false  joint  is  a  common  result;  but  such 
a  termination  gives  rise  to  little  impair- 
ment of  the  usefulness  of  the  limb. 
Hamilton  relates  a  case  in  which  he  found 
it  impossible  from  the  first  to  reduce  the 
dislocation,  and  the  bone  was  left  in  the 
position  in  which  it  was  found.  Putegnat 
has  recorded  the  case  of  a  girl  of  seventeen 
who  could  volvmtarily  produce  forward  dis- 
location of  both  clavicles  as  an  amusement. 
The  double  luxation  had  followed  a  severe 
fall  upon  the  hands. 
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Dislocation  baoJewards  (post-sternal) 
may  be  produced  by  a  fall  on  the  back  of 
the  shoulder,  forcing  the  outer  part  of  the 
clavicle  forwards,  or  by  a  direct  blow  upon 
the  inner  end  of  the  bone,  or  by  lateral 
compression  of  the  shoulders.  It  has  also 
been  brought  about  gradually  by  extreme 
curvature  of  the  spine.  In  order  of  fre- 
quency it  stands  next  to  dislocation  for- 
wards. The  bone  is  not  driven  simply 
backwards,  but  becomes  lodged  between  the 
upper  edge  of  the  stemtma  and  the  trachea, 
causing  dyspnoea,  difficulty  in  swallowing, 
and  pain  in  the  neck — symptoms  which 
the  patient  endeavours  to  reheve  by  bend- 
ing his  head  forward,  and  which  are  in- 
:  creased  by  throwing  the  head  back.  In  a 
;  case  related  by  PeUieux,  however,  these 
I  severe  symptoms  were  not  present,  owing 
probably  to  the  end  of  the  clavicle  not 
having  been  caught  behind  the  edge  of  the 
sternum.  In  the  position  of  the  prominent 
end  of  the  clavicle  a  depression  is  present, 
into  which  the  finger  may  be  dipped.  The 
acromion  is  somewhat  nearer  the  median 
;  line,  and  the  clavicle  is  directed  from  this 
point  inwards  and  backwards.  In  a  case 
dissected  by  Erichsen,  the  rhomboid  liga- 
ment remained  imruptured,  and  had  carried 
away  with  the  clavicle  the  cartilage  of  the 
first  rib. 

The  treatment  of  backward  dislocation 
has  been  more  successful  than  when  the 
bone  is  displaced  forwards.    The  deformity 
is  easily  reduced  by  placing  the  knee  on 
the  spine  and  drawing  the  shoulders  back. 
To  retain  the  bone  in  position,  the  shoulders 
should  be  fixed  to  a  broad  splint  placed 
transversely  behind  the  scapulae.  The  splint 
should  be  thickly  padded,  or  a  small  piJlow 
lay  be  introduced  between  it  and  the 
j'me.   The  shoulders  should  be  retained 
in  this  position  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
tter  which  time  the  splint  may  be  re- 
loved,  but  the  movements  of  the  shoulder 
1  the  affected  side  should  be  restrained  for 
v  o  or  three  weeks  longer. 

Dislocation  upwards  (supra- sternal)  is 
oduced  by  a  force  acting  from  above  on 
0  point  of  the  shoulder,  by  which  the 
romial  extremity  of  the  clavicle  is  driven 
iwnwards  and  inwards.    The  sternal  end 
m  this  way  torn  from  its  attachments, 
'd  rises  between  the  sternal  head  of 
iQ  stemo-mastoid  and  the  sterno-hyoid 
^ascles;  at  the  same  time  it  passes  in- 
irds  so  as  to  lie  above  the  sternal  notch, 
nd  may  reach,  or  even  pass  under,  the 
•dge  of  the  sterno -mastoid  of  the  opposite 
ide,  as  in  a  case  observed  by  Malgaigne. 
"Jryant  describes  the  case  of  a  young  woman 


I  seen  by  him  two  years  after  she  had  been 
crushed  in  a  crowd,  where  there  was  dis- 
placement of  the  inner  extremities  of  both 
clavicles,  which,  by  pressure  upon  the 
shoulders,  could  he  made  to  touch.  R.  W. 
Smith  obtained  a  dissection  in  one  case, 
and  found  all  the  ligaments,  including  the 
rhomboid,  torn,  and  the  inter-articular  fibro- 
cartUage  sepai'ated  firom  its  sternal  attach- 
ment. 

The  symptoms  are  depression  of  the 
shoulder,  which  approaches  nearer  the  me- 
dian Une,  and  visible  elevation  of  the  sternal 
extremity  of  the  clavicle.  The  sternal 
origin  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  is 
pushed  forward  by  the  bone,  and  a  de- 
pression can  be  felt  at  the  site  of  the 
damaged  articulation.  The  displaced  bone 
encroaches  upon,  and  partially  or  com- 
pletely obliterates,  the  episternal  depres- 
sion. The  dislocation  is  easily  reduced  by 
raising  the  shoulder,  and  at  the  same  time 
drawing  it  back. 

For  this  dislocation  the  writer  is  in- 
clined to  think  Velpeau's  suggestion  is  the 
best.  This  sm-geon  carried  the  elbow  for- 
ward so  that  the  hand  rested  on  the  sound 
shoulder,  then  supported  the  elbow,  and 
bound  the  arm  to  the  side  by  means  of  a 
dextrine  bandage,  which  was  kept  on  for 
fifty  days.  When  the  elbow  is  carried 
forward,  the  himaerus  may  be  used  to  push 
the  acromion  upwards  and  backwards,  and 
the  writer  has  found  this  position  of  great 
service  in  treating  dislocation  at  the  acro- 
mial extremity  of  the  clavicle. 

Simultaneous  Dislocation  of  botJi  ends 
of  the  Clavicle. — There  are  four  recorded 
cases  in  which  at  the  same  time  that  the  ' 
sternal  extremity  of  the  clavicle  was  dis- 
located forwards,  the  outer  end  was  dis- 
placed above  the  acromion.  To  treat  such 
a  case  it  is  necessary  that  the  shoulders 
should  be  drawn  well  back,  and  retained  in 
that  position  whilst  a  compress  is  placed 
over  the  bone  to  steady  it. 

E.  Clement  Lucas. 

CLAVICLE,  Fracture  of  the.— This 
bone  is  commonly  fi-actured  at  all  periods 
up  to  advanced  life ;  but  nearly  half  the 
cases  are  those  of  children  imder  six. 
Several  instances  of  intra-uterine  fracture 
of  this  bone  by  external  violence  are  on 
record.  The  fracture  may  be  transverse, 
or  very  oblique;  incomplete  (greenstick), 
multiple,  or  comminuted  ;  it  is  very  rai-ely 
compoimd.  The  break  is  most  conmaonly 
situated  at  the  outer  part  of  the  middle 
third,  where  the  bone  is  small,  and  where 
the  two  curves  meet,  but  any  part  may 
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give  way.  0-\ving  to  the  absence  of  dis- 
placement and  of  crepitus,  incomplete  frac- 
ture is  apt  to  be  overlooked.  When  dis- 
placement occui-s,  the  sternal  fragment  is 
more  or  less  tUted  up  by  the  sterno-mas- 
toid,  and  the  acromial  end  is  carried  dovm- 
wards  and  inwards  by  the  weight  of  the 
arm  and  the  action  of  the  sm'rounding 
muBcles.  The  sternal  end  thus  overrides 
the  acromial.  This  position  is,  very  occa- 
sionally, reversed.  The  sternal  end,  when 
short,  has  been  seen  nearly  erect.  Occa- 
sionally both  clavicles  are  broken. 

Symptoms. — The  shoulder  drops  in- 
wards, downwards,  and  forwards,  so  as  to 
contrast  strongly  Mdth  the  opposite  side, 
vdth  which  it  should  always  be  carefully 
compared.  The  patient  leans  over  to  the 
injm-ed  side,  and  often  supports  the  elbow 
with  the  other  hand.  Deformity  of  the 
bone  can  be  felt,  and  often  seen.  Swelling 
over  the  fracture  is  often  well-marked. 
Crepitus  is  felt,  if  not  before,  by  raising 
and  drawing  back  the  shoulder  so  that  the 
fragments  are  brought  into  contact;  there 
is  acute  pain  at  the  seat  of  fracture,  espe- 
cially on  movement ;  rarely  ecchymosis.  In 
children  displacement  is  usually  slight,  and 
the  only  signs  are  pain,  swelling,  and  a 
momentary  '  cKck  '  on  movement.  At  the 
sternal  end  fracture  produces  shght  dis- 
placement ;  at  the  acromial  end  considerable ; 
in  fracture  between  the  conoid  and  trapezoid 
ligaments  displacement  is  very  slight,  or 
entirely  absent.  The  vessels  and  brachial 
plexus  generally  escape  injury;  but  cases 
of  ruptm'e  of  the  artery,  and  others  of  the 
subclavian  or  internal  jugular  vein,  and 
many  of  paralysis  of  the  arm  fr'om  injmy 
to  the  brachial  plexus,  have  been  recorded. 
Paralysis  may  be  caused  by  ill-applied 
pads  and  compresses.  Failm-e  of  union  is 
very  rare.  The  fimctions  of  the  arm  are 
regained,  even  though  deformity  is  con- 
siderable. 

Treatment. — It  is  often  difficult  or  im- 
possible by  any  apparatus  to  keep  the  fr-ag- 
ments  exactly  adjusted.  Deformity  and 
bony  swelling  are  most  secm-ely  prevented 
by  keeping  the  patient  in  the  horizontal 
posture,  vsdth  the  shoulders  resting  on  a 
Hat  mattress,  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks, 
l)ut  few  care  to  submit  to  this  treatment. 
The  old  figure-of-8  bandage  has  been  gener- 
ally discarded.  Many  complicated  appli- 
ances have  been  proposed  as  substitutes, 
l)ut  sunplo  means  are  the  most  efficient. 
A  wedge-shaped  pad  may  be  placed  base 
upwards  in  the  axUla,  the  elbow  di-awn  a 
little  backward  on  the  chest,  and  it  and  the 
forearm  be  raised  and  supported  by  a  sling 


passed  over  the  opposite  shoulder.  The 
arm  should  then  be  securely,  but  not 
tightly,  bandaged  to  the  side.  The  l^andages 
should  be  sewn  together  here  and  there,  or 
brushed  over  with  starch,  to  fix  them. 
EUis's  apparatus,  consisting  of  a  crutch- 
pad,  sling,  and  strap  for  the  arm,  con- 
veniently can-ies  out  this  plan ;  or  Sayre's 
method,  which  seems  at  present  to  be 
generally  popular,  may  be  used  : — '  Two 
strips  of  plaster,  spread  on  moleskin  or 
strong  cahco,  are  cut,  each  three  and  a  half 
inches  wide  for  an  adult :  one  long  enough 
to  encfrcle  first  the  arm  and  then  the  body 
completely;  the  other  to  reach  from  the 
sound  shoulder  over  the   elbow  of  the 
broken  limb,  and  across  the  back  obhquely 
to  the  point  of  starting.    The  first  piece 
is  looped  around  the  arm  just  below  the 
axillary  margin,  loosely  enough  to  avoid 
constriction,  and  the  loop  is  strongly  sewn. 
The  arm  is  then  drawn  downwards  and 
backwards,  so  that  the  pectoraUs  major  is 
put  on  the  stretch,  and  the  long  end  of  the 
strapping  is  then  carried  completely  round 
the  body,  and  is  stretched  to  itself  on  the 
back.    The  second  strip  is  then  apphed, 
commencing  on  the  front  of  the  shoulder 
of  the  sound  side,  is  thence  carried  over 
the  top  of  the  shoulder,  diagonally  across 
the  back,  under  the  elbow,  diagonally  across 
the  front  of  the  chest  to  the  point  of  start- 
ing, where  its  ends  are  securely  sewn  to- 
gether.   A  longitudinal  slit  is  made  in  the 
plaster  to  receive  the  point  of  the  elbow. 
Before  laying  the  plaster  across  the  elbow, 
an  assistant  must  press  the  elbow  well 
forwards  and  inwards,  and  it  must  be  held 
firmly  in  this  position  until  the  di-essing  is 
completed.    It  will  now  be  seen  that  the 
arm  has  been  converted  into  a  lever,  whose 
fulcrum  is  the  loop  of  plaster  at  the  lower 
margin  of  the  axilla,  and  upon  this  it  is 
beheved  that,  in  a  great  measm-e,  the  efli- 
ciency  of  the  apparatus  depends.'  Hamilton 
does  not  favom-  this  method,  nor  can  the 
present  writer.    He  agrees  with  Hamilton 
that,  when  all  has  been  said,  some  simple 
appliance,  consisting  of  a  sling,  an  axillary 
pad,  and  a  bandage  to  keep  the  ai-m  to  the 
side,  is  still  the  best  that  can  be  iised. 
Union  is  generally  complete  in  children  in 
about  three  weeks ;  in  adults  in  from  a 
month  to  five  weeks.    Should  stiffiiess  of 
the  shoulder-joint  remain,  the  limb  should 
bo  gently  moved  through  its  full  range 
when  the  patient  is  under  the  influence  of 
an  anajsthetic.    For  tliis  pm-pose  nitrous 
oxide  gas  is  generally  quite  sufficient.  In 
comminuted  fractm-es,  should  there  be  evi- 
dence that  the  vessels  are  pressed  upon,  the 
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t  ient  should  be  confined  to  the  horizontal 
ition,  with  the  axm  slightly  di-awn  away 
.m  the  side.  Howard  Marsh. 

OLAVUS.   See  Corns. 

CLEFT  PALATE,  The  Mechanical 
Treatment  of. — The  successful  treatment  of 
I  cleft  palate  by  a  mechanical  appliance  is 
dependent  upon  a  clear  recognition  of  the 
>jonditions  that  are  essential  in  the  treat- 
loaent  of  aU  cases  of  cleft  palate,  whether 
iJie  method  be  sm'gical  or  mechanical. 
These  conditions  are : — 

(1)  The  restoration  of  continuity  of 
uurface  in  the  palatine  arch. 

(2)  Separation  of  the  arch  of  the  palate 
drom  the  floor  of  the  nose. 

(3)  The  possibility  of  cutting  off  com- 
imtmication  between  the  mouth  and  the 
uaso-phaiyngeal  cavities,  at  the  will  of  the 
Hatient,  by  contact  between  the  edge  of 
xhe  free  border  of  the  palate  and  the  pos- 
lerior  wall  of  the  pharynx,  irrespectively  of 
Khe  nature  of  the  means  by  which  the  velum 
walaU  has  been  restored. 

It  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of 
lie  present  article  to  indicate  how  far  these 
iionditions  may  or  may  not  be  fulfilled  by 
lie  operation  of  staphyloraphy.  It  is  only 
jtecessary  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the 
uarious  apphances  that  have  been  invented 
jmd  used  for  the  treatment  of  congenital 
KBSure,  dealing,  however,  only  with  those 
ihat  possess  some  element  of  utihty  com- 
rdned  with  novelty. 

It  is  imnecessary  to  enter  into  the  details 
r  y  which  an  impression  is  obtained  of  the 
oaouth  with  its  fissured  soft  palate,  soft  and 
uard  palate,  or  even  fissured  soft  and  hard 
Jalate  and  alveolar  arch.  "Whether  the  cleft 
!  e  limited  to  the  uvula,  or  pass  through  to 
we  front  of  the  mouth  and  be  combined 
itnth  single  or  double  hare-lip,  is  a  matter 
f  but  httle  moment  for  our  pm-pose.  It 
nmply  resolves  both  deformity  and  treat- 
uent  into  a  question  of  degree,  and  does 
tot  affect  the  principles  involved  in  treat- 
nent. 

Starting  with  the  assumption  that  a 
r»fect  model  of  the  mouth  has  been  ob- 
iMned,  three  methods  of  dealing  with  the 
8*86  present  themselves  for  consideration. 
^We  will  discuss  the  simplest  way  first, 
ihis  consists  in  adapting  a  gold,  platinum, 

'  thin  vulcanite  plate  to  the  fi-ont  part  of 
:  le  mouth,  filling  up  all  gaps  in  the  dental 

fch  with  artificial  teeth,  and  covering  over 
.'•ly  portion  of  the  fissure  that  may  exist 
the  hard  palate,  and  restoring  it  to 
[onmetry  of  form  and  relative  smoothness 


of  surface.  Such  a  plate  is  held  in  position 
by  bands  passing  round  the  natmral  tooth, 
and,  as  a  rule,  covers  the  whole  of  the 
anterior  part  of  the  mouth  and  passes  back- 
wards nearly  to  the  boundary  of  the  normal 
hard  palate.  Attached  to  the  posterior 
margm  of  the  plate  by  means  of  studs, 
screws,  stitches,  or  clamps,  we  have  an 
artificial  velum  palaU,  made  of  elastic 
rubber,  either  moulded  expressly  for  the 
particular  case  or  cut  out  of  a  sheet  of 
elastic  varying  in  thickness  according  to 
the  size  of  the  cleft  and  the  age  of  the 
patient;  thus,  for  a  child  under  ten  years 
of  age,  2  millimetres  thick  would  be  suffi- 
cient, whilst  for  an  adult  it  may  be  3  milli- 
metres or  even  4  millimetres  with  advan- 
tage. The  elastic  flap  must  extend  back  to 
such  an  extent  that,  by  the  upward  pressure 
of  the  tongue,  the  artificial  velum  will  be 
brought  into  absolute  contact  with  the  pos- 
terior wall  of  the  pharynx. 

Here  it  will  be  seen  that  we  fulfil  most 
of  the  conditions  that  have  been  laid  down 
as  essential  to  successful  treatment  by 
mechanical  means.  We  have  simplicity 
of  construction,  and  an  appHance  that  can 
be  worn  with  relatively  little  trouble ;  but 
against  this  we  have  an  elastic  velum  that, 
from  its  nature,  must  of  course  be  perishable 
and  apt  to  break  down  in  textm-e,  and  be- 
come ofifensive  in  odour  if  not  kept  very 
clean  and  fr-equently  renewed.  It  must  be 
further  observed  that  the  whole  apiDliance 
is  very  much  of  the  nature  of  a  valve 
covering  an  opening,  and  is  not  in  any 
sense  a  plug  or  obturator  in  relation  to  the 
lateral  boundaries  or  walls  of  the  cleft.  It 
will  also  be  seen  that  the  elastic  velum, 
attached  at  one  margin  only,  does  not  in 
any  way  represent  the  tense,  resonant  sm*- 
face  of  the  normal  soft  palate.  The  cases 
treated  by  this  method  have,  however,  given 
exceedingly  satisfactory  results  in  many 
instances,  and  the  name  of  the  late  Mr. 
Edwin  Sercombe,  who  did  much  to  make 
it  popular,  should  always  be  remembered 
in  connection  with  this  form  of  artificial 
palate. 

Following  on  the  lines  of  Steam  (an 
English  surgeon  who  wrote  about  1845), 
Dr.  Kingsley,  of  New  York,  introduced,  in 
18G4,  a  very  perfectly  constructed  form  of 
elastic  velitm  which  at  once  fulfilled  nearly 
all  the  conditions  that  the  writer  has  akeady 
stated  to  be  essential.  The  liingsloy  voluni 
was,  roughly  speaking,  of  the  nature  of  a 
stud,  and,  if  we  thiuk  of  the  fissure  as  lilve 
a  button-hole  torn  open  at  one  end,  it  will 
be  easier  to  imderstand  how  the  stud  passed 
through  the  open  end  of  the  button-hole  and , 
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by  being  kept  forward  at  the  perfect  end  of 
the  button-hole,  became  self-supporting  ;  in 
other  words,  there  was  a  flap  to  reijroduce 
the  floor  of  the  nares,  a  flap  to  restore  the 
palatine  arch,  and  the  two  flaps  were  held 
together  by  a  stem  that  was  fitted  to  the 
margins  of  the  cleft.  All  this  being  in  one, 
and  made  of  elastic  rubber  vulcanised  in 
metal  moulds,  a  very  beautiful  apphance 
was  produced ;  and  when  fixed  in  the  mouth 
by  attachment  to  a  gold  plate  fitting  the 
lingual  aspect  of  the  teeth,  the  elastic  velum 
moved  up  and  down  vnth.  the  muscular 
movements  of  the  divided  soft  palate,  and 
coifld  be  brought  into  contact  with  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx.  The  earlier 
instruments  made  by  Kingsley  have  not 
been  described,  as  they  were  wrong  in  cer- 
tain details  and  unnecessarily  difficult  to 
make,  and,  from  their  extreme  tenuity, 
wore  out  very  quickly.  The  modified 
Kingsley  velum,  however,  is  a  most  useftil 
invention,  and  has  been  applied  in  a  large 
number  of  cases  by  the  late  Mr.  Eamsay 
and  the  writer.  The  only  objections  to  it 
are  its  destructibility  by  the  secretions  of 
the  mouth  and  nose,  and  its  want  of  reso- 
nance as  compared  with  other  materials. 
It  will  be  recognised  at  once  that  Kingsley's 
velum  is  partly  of  the  nature  of  a  valve 
and  partly  of  the  character  of  an  obturator, 
plugging  up  the  cleft. 

The  third  method  of  mechanical  treat- 
ment to  be  considered  is  due  to  the  inventive 
faculty  of  Dr.  Wilhelm  Siiersen,  of  Berlin. 
It  consists  of  an  obturator  made  of  hard 
rubber,  the  fore  pan  fitting  around  the  teeth 
and  covering  the  hard  palate,  and  the  rest 
filling  up  the  gap  of  which  the  margins  of 
the  fissure  and  the  wall  of  the  pharynx  are 
the  boundaries.  The  front  portion  is  of  no 
moment ;  its  use  is  obvious — namely,  to  sup- 
port the  part  of  the  instrument  that  fiUs  up 
the  cleft.  The  obturator  proper,  however,  is 
very  interesting  in  form,  though  common- 
place in  material  and  construction.  It  con- 
sists of  a  pyramid  having  its  base  parallel 
with  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx  and 
its  apex  towards  the  anterior  point  of  the  cleft. 
One  side  of  the  pyramid  is  on  a  plane  with 
the  natural  palate  in  so  far  as  it  exists,  the 
upper  side  forming  the  floor  of  the  nares, 
and  grooved  down  its  centre  for  the  free 
passage  of  secretion.  The  two  remaining 
sides  of  the  pyramid  are  in  contact  with  the 
lateral  margins  of  the  cleft,  but  do  not  fit 
so  closely  as  to  produce  any  pressure  when 
the  palate  is  in  a  state  of  repose ;  but  as, 
in  the  process  of  swallowing  and  in  the 
utterance  of  certain  sounds,  the  muscles  of 
the  palate  are  drawn  upwards  and  increased 


in  volume  laterally,  so  pressure  is  exercised 
upon  the  rigid  obtiurator,  and  perfect  occlu- 
sion between  the  moiath  and  the  nose  takes 
place  along  the  margins  of  the  cleft.  At 
the  same  time,  the  muscular  tissue  of  the 
upper  and  posterior  part  of  the  pharynx  is 
throvra  into  well-marked  action,  with  the 
effect  that  the  space  between  the  base  of 
the  pyramid  and  the  wall  of  the  pharynx 
is  completely  blocked  up  by  the  increased 
bulk  of  the  muscles  in  this  position ;  thus 
the  naso-pharyngeal  cavities  are  separated 
fi'om  the  mouth  coincidently  with  the 
closure  of  all  communication  between  the 
nose  and  the  oral  cavity. 

Such  an  apphance  offers  the  following 
advantages  over  those  already  described : — 
It  is  easily  kept  clean.  It  does  not  undergo 
any  change  in  texture  by  use  in  the  mouth. 
It  cannot  easily  be  broken  or  damaged ;  and, 
above  all,  it  produces  a  far  more  resonant 
quahty  of  voice  than  if  an  elastic  velum 
be  used,  and  this  resonance  is  still  further 
increased  if  the  lower  surface  of  the  palate, 
with  the  front  portion,  be  made  of  gold. 

The  most  perfect  appliance  wiU  produce, 
however,  the  most  disappointing  results 
unless  the  patient  be  intelligent  and  pains- 
taking. It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  restoration  of  an  organ  is  not  the 
restoration  of  a  function,  but  simply  a  means 
to  that  end.  Hence,  where  the  work  of  the 
dental  siu*geon  leaves  off,  the  skill  of  the 
teacher  of  elocution  should  begin. 

Oakley  Coles.  . 

CLEFT  PALATE,  The  Surgical  Treat- 
ment of. — The  palate  may  be  congenitaUy 
cleft  in  very  varying  degrees,  from  a  bifid 
uvula,  which  represents  the  simplest  form 
and  the  slightest  extent  of  the  deformity, 
to  a  complete  separation  of  all  the  struc- 
tures forming  the  hard  and  soft  palate. 

The  soft  palate  may  be  cleft  to  \mcer- 
tain  degrees,  but  it  is  rarely  completely 
divided  -without  there  being  at  the  same 
time  some  want  of  union  of  the  palate- 
bones. 

The  hard  palate,  consisting  as  it  does 
of  six  symmetrical  bones,  usually  presents 
one  of  three  degrees  of  non-union  in  the 
middle  line,  viz.  either  the  palatine  por- 
tions of  the  palate-bones  are  alone  sepa- 
rated, or  with  them  the  palate-plates  of 
the  superior  maxillary  bones  are  cleft,  or, 
in  addition,  the  intermaxillary  bones  and 
alveolar  arch  are  di\dded. 

Tlie  failm-e  of  union  is  usually  rather 
to  the  left  side  of  the  middle  line  ;  and,  in 
clefts  involving  the  hard  palate,  the  septima 
nasi  is  generally  united  at  its  lower  border 
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ifch  the  right  maxillary  bone;  but  in 
.me  of  the  worst  cases  the  bony  septum 
I  the  nose  hangs  free,  at  its  lower  edge, 
ueing  altogether  imconnected  with  the  bony 
p;ilat°e.  Clefts  of  the  hard  palate  alone 
are  scarcely  ever  met  with ;  occasionally 
the  failure  in  the  process  of  union  shows 
itself  in  the  existence  of  congenital  holes 
m  the  middle  line  of  the  palate,  but  these 
lire  very  rare  as  a  congenital  defect,  though 
they  may  be  seen  as  the  result  of  disease. 

Symptoms. — The  defect,  if  combined 
w  ith  hai-e-lip,  is  usually  sufficiently  obvious. 
In  the  shghter  degrees  of  cleft-palate  there 
j    may  be  no  such  interference  with  suction 
ii  and  deglutition  as  to  attract  attention;  while 
in  some  cases  the  only  noticeable  symptom 
■■  is  the  occasional  escape  of.  milk  from  the 
r  nostrils.   More  frequently  the  child  cannot 
V  suck  at  all;  or,  if  able  to  suck,  it  can  only 
i>'  swallow  a  small  quantity,  the  greater  part 
jc  of  the  milk  escaping  by  the  nostrils. 
Li  Among  newly-born  infants,  in  any  case 
.  of  unexplained  difficulty  in  taking  food,  it 
^  is  well  to  examine  the  condition  of  the 
'  palate. 

Treatment. — Since  the  only  inconve- 
.  niences  of  cleft-palate  in  early  infancy  are 
c  ccnnected  with  suction  and  deglutition,  the 
only  treatment  required  at  this  age  has  for 
:  its  object  to  secure  a  sufficient  supply  of 
food.   Where  a  child  cannot  suck  or  retain 
:  its  food,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to 
^  give  nourishment  very  slowly,  with  a  small 
^  spoon  passed  far  back  into  the  mouth,  or, 
i  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Coles,  an  ordinary 
feeding  bottle  may  be  used,  haviag  a  thin 
leaf-Hke  sheet  of  iadia-rubber  fixed  above 
the  teat,  sufficiently  large  to  occlude  the 
cleft  va.  the  palate. 

In  many  cases  the  child  can  be  fed 
from  a  bottle  with  an  india-rubber  teat  big 
'  enough  to  fill  the  gap  in  the  palate;  the 
teat  having  a  large  hole  on  the  under  side 
nea,r  its  extremity,  so  that  the  milk  can 
easily  escape.  Even  in  the  worst  cases 
;  children  can  be  fed  by  using  an  old- 
fashioned  flat  feeding-bottle  having  a  large 
teat,  with  a  hole  in  its  extremity  through 
which  food  can  be  poured  into  the  pharynx 
•  at  suitable  intervals  by  tilting  the  bottle. 
Age  for  operative  treatment. —  The 
earher  in  life  the  defect  is  remedied  the 
more  satisfactory  will  be  the  result  as  re- 
gards the  perfection  of  articulation,  and 
cases  have  occurred  in  the  writer's  ex- 
perience where,  after  a  successful  operation 
at  a  very  early  age,  no  defect  whatever  has 
been  noticed  when  in  due  time  the  patient 
bad  learned  to  speak.  But  the  age  at  which 
the  operation  should  be  performed  must 


vary  with  the  nature  and  degree  of  the  cleft, 
and  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  patient. 
Doubtless  the  deformity  can  be  cured  in 
very  early  infancy,  but  regard  being  had  to 
the  difficulty  and  even  danger  of  the  pro- 
ceeding, and  the  many  possible  causes  of 
failure  at  this  period  of  life,  it  is  prudent  to 
postpone  operative  treatment. 

In  the  first  three  or  four  years  of  life, 
clefts  of  the  bony  palate  generally  diminish 
greatly  in  width,  especially  at  their  anterior 
extremity,  where  in  the  process  of  growth 
fissures  in  the  alveolar  arch  may  be  ob- 
served to  close  altogether  by  coalescence  of 
their  opposite  edges.  Thus  with  the  lapse 
of  time  the  operation  becomes  less  difficult 
of  performance  and  no  longer  dangerous. 

None  but  very  general  rules  can  be  laid 
down  as  to  the  best  time  for  operating, 
since  each  case  must  be  judged  on  its  own 
merits,  and  every  surgeon  will  be  guided 
chiefly  by  the  results  of  his  own  experience. 
In  deciding  this  question,  the  difficult^' 
of  the  operation  and  the  constitutional 
condition  of  the  patient  must  be  taken  into 
consideration,  and  in  estimating  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  proceeding,  regard  must  chiefly 
be  had  to  the  width  of  the  cleft  in  relation 
to  the  amount  of  material  available  for  its 
closure. 

In  the  case  of  the  soft  palate,  this  may 
easily  be  estimated  by  observing  the  width 
and  thickness  of  the  sides  of  the  velum  ; 
in  clefts  of  the  hard  palate  the  pitch  of  the 
palatine  arch  should  chiefly  be  noticed, 
for  the  higher  the  palatine  arch  the  more 
material  will  be  available  for  flaps.  The 
imion  of  the  septum  nasi  with  one  maxillary 
bone  is  also  a  favourable  condition,  as  fur- 
nishing on  one  side  at  least  an  abundant 
flap ;  the  mere  length  of  a  cleft  adds  little 
or  nothing  to  the  cfifficulty  of  closure. 

In  healthy  children,  clefts  involving 
the  velum  only,  without  deficiency  of  the 
soft  parts,  may  generally  be  cured  in  the 
third  year  of  life.  Fissures  which  affect 
the  soft  palate  and  more  or  less  of  the 
hard,  may,  as  a  rule,  be  closed  before  the 
end  of  the  sixth  year,  if  the  cleft  be  not 
very  wide  and  there  is  a  sufficiency  of 
material  for  flaps. 

In  cases  of  unusual  local  difficulty,  or 
where  the  general  health  is  feeble  or  there  is 
considerable  infirmity  of  temper,  the  opera- 
tion may  need  to  be  still  longer  postponed  ; 
but,  if  the  case  be  curable  at  all,  it  is  rare 
that  this  cannot  be  accomplished  before 
the  patient  is  twelve  years  of  age.  "When, 
from  one  cause  or  another,  the  operation 
has  been  long  delayed,  though  a  success- 
ful union  may  be  more  easily  obtained,  the 
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results  as  regards  articulation  will  be  less 
satisfactory. 

Order  of  operation. — There  is  some 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
union  of  the  hard  and  soft  palate  should  be 
attempted  in  one  operation.  The  writer 
beUeves  he  has  sufficient  experience  to 
justify  him  in  recommending  that  the 
whole  cleft  should  be  closed  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  unless  there  are  circum- 
stances of  peculiar  difficulty  in  the  case. 
"When  the  bringing  together  of  the  whole 
cleft  in  one  operation  would  necessitate 
so  free  a  division  of  the  soft  parts  as  to 
endanger  the  vitality  of  the  flaps,  it  is  ad- 
visable to  close  first  that  part  of  the  cleft 
that  can  be  most  easily  approximated, 
whether  it  be  the  hard  or  the  soft  palate. 
This,  if  successful,  will  secure  for  the  remain- 
ing portion  a  large  supply  of  blood  in  the 
subsequent  operation. 

Instruments. — cleft-palate  case  should 
contain — two  sharp-pointed  tenotomy  knives 
mounted  on  long  handles,  for  paring  the 
edges  of  the  cleft ;  one  blunt-ended  knife 
of  the  same  kind,  for  making  lateral  inci- 
sions to  relieve  tension ;  a  small  rectangular 
knife  (Fergusson's),  for  tracing  a  flap,  when 
one  has  to  be  brought  down  from  the 
septum  nasi. 

Two  pairs  of  long  forceps — one  mouse- 
toothed,  the  other  serrated ;  a  fine  double 
hook.  A  pair  of  strong  sharp-pointed 
scissors  curved  to  a  quarter  circle,  for  divid- 
ing the  connection  of  the  soft  palate  with 
the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  at  the  pos- 
terior margin  of  the  hard  palate.  Two 
raspatories  curved  as  an  aneurism  needle  ; 
one  raspatory  very-shghtly  curved.  Two 
needles  with  eyes  at  the  point  mounted 
on  long  handles,  for  horsehair  or  silk ;  an 
instrument  for  catching  these  sutures  at  the 
eye  of  the  needle. 

A  tubular  needle  with  reel  at  the  base 
for  passing  silver  sutures,  and  a  wire  twister. 

A  gag  of  some  kind  is  essential ;  it 
should  be  strong  enough  to  keep  the  jaws 
open,  and  so  arranged  as  to  dilate  the 
orifice  of  the  mouth  as  much  as  possible, 
while  it  depresses  the  tongue.  As  is  natural, 
the  writer  prefers  the  gag  known  hj  his 
name,  but  it  may  well  be  that  other  instru- 
ments of  a  similar  kind  are  quite  as  useful. 
Cases  are  met  with  where  the  continued 
depression  of  the  base  of  the  tongue  causes 
difficulty  in  breathing;  for  these  the  gag 
invented  by  Mr.  Coleman  or  Mr.  Mason 
is  specially  adapted ;  it  leaves  the  tongue 
free  and  occupies  but  little  room  in  the 
mouth.  If  this  bo  used  the  tongue  should 
be  held  down  by  a  rectangular  spatula. 


I  The  needles  for  passing  horsehair  or 
silk  shoidd  be  on  long,  slender  handles; 
they  should  be  rectangular  in  their  curve, 
flattened  laterally,  and  having  a  round  eye 
close  behind  the  point. 

j  The  best  materials  for  sutures  are  well- 
annealed  silver  wire  and  horsehair ;  the 
wire  for  the  hard  palate,  or  for  any  part  of 
the  soft  palate,  anterior  to  the  mnila,  where 
there  may  be  tension,  the  horsehair  for 
the  uvula,  and  the  lower  and  more  flaccid 
part  of  the  velum.  Both  the  wire  and  the 
horsehair  should  in  their  size  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  thickness  and  consistence  of 
the  parts  to  be  brought  together,  that  used 
for  the  uvula  being  thinner  than  should  be 
employed  for  the  velum  itself. 

Operation. — The  patient  having  an 
empty  stomach,  though  being  in  no  want 
of  food,  may  be  conveniently  placed  in  the 
recimibent  position  on  a  narrow  table  in 
front  of  a  window,  the  head,  thrown  well 
back,  being  held  on  a  firm  piUow  by  the 
assistant  who  also  takes  charge  of  the  gag. 
As  a  support  for  the  head  a  small  inflatable 

!  air-cushion  is  to  be  preferred.  Two  assist- 
ants are  required  besides  the  administrator 
of  chloroform,  one  to  steady  the  head  and 
hold  the  gag,  the  other  to  assist  in  the 
actual  operation.  The  complete  quietude 
of  the  patient  should  be  secured  by  means 
of  a  -wide  strap  passed  across  the  thighs 
and  beneath  the  table  ;  to  this  strap  the 
hands  should  be  loosely  tied. 

Operation  on  the  Soft  Palate. — The 
patient  being  imder  chloroform  the  gag 

;  should  be  introdticed,  the  jaws  opened,  the 
tongue  tucked  under  the  tongue-plate,  and 
the  patient's  head  and  gag  entrusted  to  an 

\  assistant. 

The  edges  of  the  cleft  may  best  be  pared 
firom  below  upwards,  the  point  of  the  uvula 
being  held  with  the  toothed  forceps,  to 
render  the  palate  tense.  The  sponge  should 
be  sparingly  used,  as  it  tends  to  produce 
vomiting,  and  the  flow  of  saUva  increases. 
Sutiu'es  may  also  be  conveniently  passed 
in  the  same  order,  and  be  fastened,  if  the 
palate  will  come  together,  and  cut  ofi",  one 
after  another  as  they  are  fastened ;  one 
sutm'e,  the  last  passed,  being  always  left 
in  the  palate,  tmcut,  to  be  used  to  draw 
forward  the  margins  of  the  cleft,  to  assist 
in  passing  the  next  suture.  The  sutures 
should  be  passed  through  both  sides  of 
the  palate  at  one  transit  of  the  needle,  and 
if  the  cleft  will  come  together  they  should 
be  fastened  off  at  once — the  horsehair  by 
tying,  the  wii'e  by  twisting. 

When  there  is  too  much  tension  to 
admit  of  the  sutures  being  tied  at  once,  they 
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louia  all  be  passed,  and,  being  loosely 
twisted,  the  long  ends  may  be  cut  o£f,  and 
longitudinal  incisions  may  bo  made  on 
,  either  side,  parallel  to  the  cleft  and  just 
.  internal  to  the  hamular  process,  avoiding 
!  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  pos- 
terior palatine  foramen.  It  is  well  to  make 
i  this  incision  with  a  blunt-ended  knife,  after 
punctm'ing  the  palate  with  a  sharp-pointed 
.  knife.  Sufficient  relaxation  being  obtained, 
:!  the  remaining  sutures  should  be  quickly 
fastened  off  by  twisting  with  torsion  for- 
ceps. 

In  cases  where  the  cleft  involves  more 

0  or  less  of  the  hard  palate,  when  the  soft 

1  -'  palate  has  been  closed,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
U  without  undue  tension  on  the  sutm'es,  the 
|o  operation  on  the  hard  palate  can  be  at  once 

proceeded  with,  if  there  is  nothing  in  the 

■  patient's  general  condition  to  forbid  it. 

Operation  on  the  Hard  Palate. — If  there 
-.:  is  sufficient  material  for  closing  the  palate 
:.  the  mucous  edges  of  the  cleft  may  be  pared. 
'  If  there  is  any  doubt  about  this,  the  pro- 
ceeding must  be  dispensed  with,  as  involv- 
mg  a  waste  of  flap. 

To  bring  down  the  muco -periosteum 
from  the  bones,  a  mere  pimcture  should 
i  be  made  down  to  the  bone  with  a  scalpel, 
'I  midway  between  the  teeth  and  the  margin 
>  of  the  cleft  and  opposite  the  middle  of  the 
.  cleft,  midway  between  the  anterior  angle 
of  the  cleft  and  the  posterior  margin  of  the 
bardpalate.  Through  this  puncture  the  least 
curved  of  the  raspatories  should  be  thrust 

■  between  the  periosteum  and  the  bone,  and 
t>  be  pushed  onwards  towards  the  middle  line 

until  its  point  appears  in  the  cleft.    At  this 

-  spot  one  of  the  more  curved  raspatories 

-  should  be  inserted,  the  instrimaent  first 
:  used  being  withdrawn.    The  curved  ras- 
,  patory  should  now  be  used  to  separate  the 
;  muco-periosteum  from  the  bone,  and  this 
-•  18  best  accomphshed  by  to-and-fro  move- 
ments and  by  careful  traction.    The  perios- 
teum  is  easily  detached  until  the  posterior 
margin  of  the  hard  palate  is  reached,  where 
the  soft  palate  is  firmly  attached  by  fascia 
and  by  its  connection  with  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  floor  of  the  nose. 

Curved  scissors  should  be  used  to  divide 
this  attachment,  the  palate  being  drawn 
forward  with  a  hook  to  put  it  on  the  stretch 
while  the  scissors  are  passed  behind  it. 
■The  scissors  may  now  be  used  with  closed 
blades,  as  a  raspatory,  to  draw  forward  the 
soft  parts  at  the  junction  of  the  hard  and 
soft  palate  and  complete  their  separation 
irom  the  bone.  When  the  hard  palate  is 
cleft  up  to  the  incisor  teeth  there  is  often 
■■  oifficulty  in    comipletely  separating  the 


periosteum  at  the  anterior  angle  of  the 
fissure.  Should  tliis  be  the  case  a  small 
rectangular  knife  can  be  used  to  free  the 
soft  parts. 

The  muco-periosteum  being  completely 
separated  from  one  side  of  the  palate,  the 
assistant  should  thrust  a  sponge  into  the 
cleft  and  press  the  flap  firmly  against  the 
bone.  This  will  restrain  all  hemorrhage, 
give  an  opportunity  for  cleansing  the  fauces 
from  blood,  and  allow  of  the  re-administra- 
tion of  chloroform. 

The  soft  parts  being  separated  from  the 
bone  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  cleft  in  the 
same  manner,  the  sutures  may  be  passed 
as  in  the  soft  palate,  silver  wire  being  used 
and  each  suture  being  twisted  up  as  far  as 
practicable  without  risk  of  breaking,  and 
cut  short,  so  as  to  leave  about  a  sixth  of  an 
inch  projecting. 

Tension  should  be  relieved  by  prolong- 
ing the  small  incisions  made  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  raspatory,  forwards  or  back- 
wards, as  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
may  require.  The  incisions  should  go  quite 
through  the  palate,  and  they  are  best  made 
with  a  probe-pointed  knife.  All  slack  su- 
tures should  now  be  twisted  up  with  torsion- 
forceps  untU  the  edges  of  the  cleft  are  in 
exact  apposition. 

In  bringing  together  this  part  of  the 
palate,  care  must  be  taken  to  evert  the 
edges  of  the  cleft  with  a  small  double  hook 
in  passing  and  twisting  up  the  sutures  ;  this 
secm-es  the  apposition  of  the  raw  surfaces 
of  the  flaps,  and  it  is  especially  necessary 
when  the  edges  of  the  cleft  have  not  been 
pared. 

During  the  com'se  of  the  operation  there 
will  be  frequent  interruptions,  necessary 
either  for  giving  chloroform  or  for  freeing 
the  fauces  from  blood.  During  these  periods 
a  sponge  should  always  be  kept  pressed 
firmly  into  the  cleft.  The  forceps  should 
be  very  sparingly  used  to  the  palate  in  the 
operation.  Bleeding  is  better  restrained  by 
sponge -pressure  than  by  syringing.  For- 
ceps are  the  best  sponge-holders;  with 
them  sponges  can  be  seized  or  dropped  in  an 
instant. 

In  cases  where  the  material  for  closing 
the  cleft  is  scanty,  a  flap  must  be  brought 
down  fr-om  the  septum  nasi,  and  this  can 
always  be  done  when  the  septum,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  is  united  with  one  of  the 
maxillary  bones.  This  flap  should  be  traced 
out  on  the  septum  with  a  small  rectangular 
knife,  and  brought  down  with  a  sharply 
curved  raspatory. 

After  -  treatment.— l<^o  food  should  be 
given  until  two  or  three  hours  after  the 
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operation,  or  until  vomiting  has  ceased ;  for 
tlie  first  twelve  hours,  cold  milk,  or  milk 
and  water,  will  suffice,  and  after  this  time 
the  patient  can  he  fed  on  hghtly  boUed  eggs, 
soft  bread  and  milk,  rice-milk,  cream, 
custard,  stewed  fruits,  arrowroot,  beef-tea, 
poimded  meats,  porridge  with  milk,  &c. 
These,  or  such  as  these,  may  form  the  chief 
articles  of  diet  for  a  fortnight.  It  is  de- 
sirable, but  not  always  possible,  in  the  case 
of  children  and  delicate  young  persons,  to 
keep  them  in  bed  for  a  week.  Sutures  of 
wire  or  horsehair  may  be  left  in  for  three 
weeks  or  much  longer ;  they  should  not  be 
removed  until  after  a  fortnight  from  the 
time  of  the  operation.  The  palate,  in  young 
children  especially,  had  better  not  be  in- 
spected during  the  first  week. 

The  writer  has  never  met  with  dan- 
gerous, or  even  severe,  haemorrhage  after 
the  operation  ;  but  should  such  occur,  and 
ordinary  means  fail  to  arrest  it,  pressm'e  on 
or  in  the  posterior  palatine  canal  of  the 
bleeding  side  would  almost  certainly  put  a 
stop  to  the  bleeding. 

It  is  well  to  recognise  that  the  cure  of 
a  cleft  palate  does  not  cure  the  defect  in 
articulation  ;  it  does,  however,  allow  of  the 
patient  being  taught,  or  of  his  teaching 
himself,  to  speak  with  more  or  less  distinct- 
ness. The  perfection  of  the  result  in  this 
respect  depends  mostly  on  the  care  taken  to 
correct  defects  in  articulation  by  systematic 
instruction ;  much  also  depends  on  the  ir- 
regularity, or  otherwise,  of  the  dental  arch, 
and  the  stif&iess  or  pliability  of  the  new 
velum.  M.  Trelat  insists  on  the, advisability 
of  systematic  teaching  preceding  the  closure 
of  the  palate,  and  vsdth  this  object  he  post- 
pones the  performance  of  the  operation 
untn  a  later  date  than  is  advised  by  many 
surgeons.  He  fixes  seven  years  as  the 
minirrmm  age  at  which  the  cure  should  be 
undertaken,  considering  that  at  an  earlier 
date  the  operation  is  dangerous,  compro- 
mising, or  useless.  Thomas  Smith. 

CLINE'S  SIDE  SPLINTS  are  adapted 
to  the  shape  of  the  leg  and  foot.  They  are 
usually  sold  in  couples,  the  inner  of  which 
is  not  provided  with  a  footpiece,  possibly 
with  the  object  of  allowing  inversion  of  the 
foot,  when  used  for  Pott's  fracture.  Sphnts 
similar  to  these,  but  each  having  a  foot- 
piece,  are  known  as  either  Cline's,  Pott's, 
or  BeU's  splints.  Bilton  Pollard. 

CLITORIS.    -See  Vulva. 

CLONIC  SPASM.— A  condition  of 
general  spasm  with  distinct  remissions.  See 
Hydrophobia, 


CLOVE-HITCH,  a  tie  which  has  the 
advantage  of  maintaining  a  firm  hold  on  the 
limb  to  which  it  is  appHed  without  becoming 
tighter,  so  long  as  both  ends  of  the  bandage 
or  cord  are  pulled  equally.  It  is  used  in 
reducing  dislocations,  and  is  most  readily 
made  by  forming  two  simple  loops  in  a  jack- 
towel  or  bandage,  and  passing  the  second 
loop  under  that  first  made. 

CLUB-FOOT  or  TALIPES  signifies 
any  deformity  of  the  foot  caused  by  an  un- 
natm-al  contraction  of  muscle,  tendon, 
fascia,  or  hgament.  The  varieties  of  club- 
foot are  :  (1)  Talipes  eqv/inus,  in  which 
the  heel  is  raised  and  cannot  be  brought  to 
the  ground,  and  the  patient  walks  on  the 
toes  and  the  distal  ends  of  the  metatarsal 
bones.  (2)  Talipes  calcanieus,  the  reverse 
of  the  last-named  variety,  in  which  the  heel 
is  depressed  and  the  toes  are  raised,  so  that 
the  patient  walks  on  the  former.  (3) 
Talipes  varus,  in  which  the  inner  edge  of 
the  foot  is  drawn  upwards,  and  the  anterior 
two-thirds  of  the  foot  are  twisted  inwards, 
the  outer  edge  resting  on  the  ground. 
(4)  Talipes  valgus,  the  reverse  of  taUpes 
varus,  in  which  the  outer  edge  of  the  foot 
is  drawn  upwards,  so  that  the  patient  rests 
on  the  inside  of  his  foot  and  inner  ankle. 

These  forms  are  also  found  in  combina- 
tion, viz. :  (1)  TaUpes  equdno-varus.  (2) 
Talipes  eqvdno -valgus.  (3)  Talipes  cal- 
caneo-varus.    (4)  Talipes  calcajieo-valgus. 

Talipes  may  be  either  congenital,  o 
may  come  on  after  birth.  The  cause  o 
the  congenital  variety  is  very  obscure.  Th 
•RTiter  beUeves  it  to  be  due  to  disordere 
nervous  function  acting  on  the  muscles 
which  draw  the  foot  into  its  deformed  posi 
tion ;  and  this  opiaion  is  confirmed  b 
the  occurrence  of  talipes  in  cases  of  spin 
bifida. 

N on- congenital  talipes  is  due  to  variou 
causes,  chief  amongst  which  are :  Para 
lysis,  spasmodic  contraction  of  muscles 
ruptm'e  of  tendon  or  muscle,  and  the  cica 
trices  foUowiag  bm-ns  and  other  lesions. 

Although  space  wUl  not  allow  the  patho 
logy  of  club-foot  to  be  fiilly  considered,  i 
may  be  mentioned  that,  in  addition  to  th 
contracted  condition  of  muscle  and  fasc' 
the  bones  of  the  tarsus,  especially  in  con 
genital  cases,  will  be  found  shghtly  altere 
in  shape  and  size,  and  displaced  from  the' 
proper  positions. 

Varieties    of    Club-foot. — Talipe 
Equinus  (in  which  the  heel  is  raised  an 
cannot  be  brought  to  the  groimd,  and  tb( 
patient  walks  on  the  toes).    This  foni 
of  talipes  is  hardly  ever  congenital.  Oi 
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examining  a  case  of  simple  taKpes  equinus, 
the  foot  will  be  foimd  to  be  in  a  straiglit 
ILae  with  the  leg,  neither  inverted  nor 
everted,  and  on  attempting  to  flex  the  foot 
on  the  leg,  the  tendo  AchilHs  can  be  felt  as 

.  a  rigid  band  holding  the  heel  in  its  raised 
position.    In  the  majority  of  these  cases 
;  uothiag  else  is  at  fault ;  but  in  some,  on 

::  fiu'ther  examination  being  made,  the  arch 
of  the  foot  is  found  imduly  flexed,  and  the 
.  )ilantar  fascia  is  to  be  felt  tightly  contracted. 
In  some  rare  cases  of  an  imusually  severe 
natui'e,  the  tendon  of  the  posterior  tibial 
or  those  of  the  peronei  muscles  will  be 

n  noticed  preventing  the  foot  being  placed  in 
its  natiu-al  position.    In  addition  to  these 

r.  causes  of  talipes  equinus,  in  many  cases 
:  there  is  considerable  stiffness  of  the  ankle- 

I  joint,  vnth  a  contracted  state  of  the  liga- 

.  ments  around  the  joint.  This  vnR  be  found 

:.  to  vaiy  greatly  in  each  case,  and  iii  some  to 

b  be  entnely  absent. 

The  Treatment  of  talipes  equinus  con- 
sists  in  the  subcutaneous  division  of  the 

■  abnonnally  contracted  tendons  and  fascia, 

-  and,  after  the  punctures  made  by  the  teno- 

•  tome  are  healed,  the  gradual  extension  of 
:'.  the  foot  by  means  of  a  Scarpa's  shoe.  The 
!i.  amount  of  force  to  be  used  must  depend 
> )  on  the  resistance  caused  by  the  adhesions 
:.  in  and  around  the  anlde-joint.    In  those 

I  cases  in  which,  after  division  of  the  con- 

•  tracted  tendon,  the  foot  can  at  once  be 
'  placed  in  the  natural  position,  great  care 
t  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  divided  ends  of 
I  the  tendo  Achillis  in  apposition  until  they 

have  partially  united,  and  to  extend  with 

-  caution,  lest  the  tendon  become  over- 
■■  stretched  and  the  case  be  converted  into  one 

'  of  tahpes  calcaneus.  It  must  be  observed, 
moreover,  that  when  the  plantar  fascia  as 
well  as  the  tendo  Achillis  is  contracted,  it 
Danst  be  divided  first,  as  the  resistance 
offered  by  the  contracted  tendo  Achillis 
offers  the  necessary  resistance  which  is  re- 
quired in  stretching  it.  After  division  of 
the  tendo  Achillis,  the  patient  should  not 
be  allowed  to  rest  on  the  foot  for  at  least 
SIX  weeks,  lest  the  tendon  become  unduly 
stretched.  After  the  foot  has  been  brought 
to  its  natmral  position  by  the  means  indi- 
cated, a  boot  with  a  steel  support  will  in 

;  most  cases  be  requii-ed. 

If  the  case  be  one  of  paralysis,  and  the 
patient  has  not  the  power  to  flex  the  foot 
on  the  leg,  a  back-stop  must  be  fixed  into 
'he  jomt  of  the  support,  so  as  to  allow  the 
toot  to  be  bent  up,  but  to  prevent  its  falling 
"eyond  a  right  angle  with  the  leg,  and  the 
patient  should  wear  the  apparatus  at  night 

I  to  retain  the  foot  in  its  proper  position,  as 
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there  is  danger  of  a  relapse  if  this  be  not 
done.  This  deformity  being  usually  due  to 
infantile  or  other  paralysis,  it  is  necessary, 
when  the  foot  has  been  brought  into  a  good 
position,  to  supplement  the  weak  extensor 
muscles  by  some  form  of  elastic  support, 
by  which  the  toes  may  be  raised  fi'om  tho 
gi'oimd  in  wallsing.  This  can  be  effected 
either  by  elastic  cords  passing  from  a  collar 
below  the  knee,  supported  by  a  light  out- 
side steel  from  the  foot ;  or,  better,  a  double- 
curved  steel  spring  can  be  attached  to  the 
outside  steel,  so  as  to  keep  the  foot  flexed 
when  the  weight  of  the  body  is  not  thrown 
on  the  toes. 

Talipes  Calcaneus  (in  which  the  heel  is 
depressed  and  the  toes  are  raised,  so  that 
the  patient  walks  on  the  posterior  end  of 
the  OS  calcis)  may  be  conveniently  divided 
into  two  varieties :  (1)  True ;  (2)  False. 
The  first  kind  is  well  illustrated  in  con- 
genital cases,  when  the  foot  is  fixed  in  its 
deformed  position,  and  the  tendons  of  the 
muscles  that  flex  the  foot  on  the  leg  will 
be  found  to  be  contracted,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  tendo  Achillis  is  elongated.  This 
variety  may  also  be  produced  by  burns, 
which  leave  a  cicatrix  on  the  anterior  sur- 
face of  the  ankle-joint. 

The  false  variety  is  by  far  the  more 
common,  and  is  the  result  of  paralysis  of 
the  gastrocnemius  muscle.  In  these  cases 
the  tendo  Achillis  is  much  lengthened,  and 
the  dorsum  of  the  foot  can  be  placed  on  the 
fr'ont  of  the  leg  without  any  resistance 
being  offered ;  but  there  is  no  contraction 
of  the  tendons  in  front  of  the  ankle-joint. 
The  plantar  fascia  is  generally  much  con- 
tracted. This  state  of  deformity  is  some- 
times produced  after  division  of  the  tendo 
AchiUis,  when  sufficient  care  has  not  been 
taken  in  the  after-treatment,  and  the  ten- 
don has  consequently  become  too  much 
elongated. 

In  the  congenital  cases,  a  cure  may 
usually  be  effected  without  the  division  of 
tendons,  by  rubbing  the  anterior  sm-face  of 
the  anlde-joint  with  some  oily  liniment, 
and  stretching  the  foot  away  fr'om  the  leg 
and  retaining  it  in  position  by  means  of 
a  padded  flexible  iron  spUnt,  at  the  re- 
quired angle. 

The  Treatment  generally  adopted  for 
the  relief  of  the  paralytic  cases  is  to  have  a 
support  fixed  to  the  boot  so  that  an  elastic 
band  may  be  placed  at  the  back  of  the 
ankle,  in  order  in  some  degree  to  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  of  power  in  the  gastroc- 
nemius muscle.  When  the  plantar  fascia 
is  contracted,  it  should  be  divided,  and  tho 
contraction  of  the  sole  overcome  by  means 
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of  a  Scarpa's  shoe,  having  a  divided  solo 
with  a  cog-wheel,  and  a  strap  that  can  be 
fixed  over  the  front  of  the  foot.  This  is 
necessary,  as  there  is  no  contracted  tendo 
Achilhs  to  work  against,  as  in  cases  of 
ordinary  tahpes  equinus.  In  the  case  of 
contracted  cicatrix  after  a  burn,  the  treat- 
raent  is  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  similar 
cicatrices  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

Talipes  Varus  (in  which  the  inner  edge 
of  the  foot  is  drawn  upwards,  and  the  an- 
terior two-thu'ds  of  the  foot  are  twisted 
inwards,  and  the  outer  edge  rests  on  the 
ground)  is  bo  seldom  met  with,  apart  from 
talipes  equinus,  that,  to  save  repetition,  it 
will  be  considered  under  the  heading  of 
tahpes  equino-varus. 

Talipes  Valgus  (in  which  the  outer 
edge  of  the  foot  is  drawn  upwards,  so  that  the 
patient  rests  on  the  inside  of  his  foot  and 
inner  anlcle)  is  so  generally  combined  with 
flat-foot  that  it  will  be  most  convenient  to 
consider  them  together.  The  congenital 
form  of  valgus  is  not  very  common ;  but 
when  it  does  occur  it  is  of  a  somewhat 
severe  type,  the  sole  of  the  foot  being 
slightly  convex,  while  the  foot  is  held  in  its 
deformed  position  by  the  peroneus  longus 
and  brevis.  The  treatment  of  these  cases 
is  to  stretch  the  foot  towards  the  position 
of  talipes  varus,  and  to  retain  it  there  by 
means  of  a  flexible  splint,  bandaged  to  the 
inside  of  the  foot  and  leg.  If  this  is  found 
not  to  be  sufiicient  to  overcome  the  de- 
formity, the  tendons  of  the  peroneus  longus 
and  brevis  must  be  divided.  When  the 
child  begins  to  waUi:,  a  steel  sole-plate,  with 
an  india-rubber  pad  fixed  to  it,  must  be 
worn  in  the  boot  to  support  the  displaced 
bones  of  the  tarsus,  so  that  in  time  the 
patient  may  regain  the  natm-al  arch  of  the 
instep. 

Cases  of  paralytic  valgus  are  sometimes 
met  with  in  which  there  is  no  flat-foot,  and 
division  of  the  peronei  tendons  may  or 
may  not  be  necessary,  according  to  whether 
they  are  tightly  contracted.  In  either  case, 
a  boot  with  an  iron  support  attached  to 
the  outside  of  the  sole,  and  with  a  band 
round  the  calf,  must  be  worn,  and  a  leather 
strap  with  two  ends  (T-strap)  must  be 
fixed  to  the  inside  of  the  boot  just  below 
the  internal  malleolus.  The  two  ends  are 
buckled  round  the  ankle  so  as  to  include 
the  iron  support,  and  these  puU  the  foot  into 
its  natural  position,  and  retain  it  there.  In 
addition  to  these  cases  of  talipes  valgiis, 
either  congenital  or  caused  by  paralysis, 
many  others  of  a  similar  nature  are  met 
with  in  various  degrees  of  severity,  fr'om  a 
slight  sinking  of  the  arch  of  the  foot,  to 


those  in  which  there  is  even  convexity  of  the 
inner  border  of  the  sole,  and  in  wliich  the 
inner  malleolus  nearly  touches  the  ground- 
in  such  cases  the  foot  is  firmly  held  in 
this  deformed  position  by  the  contracted 
tendons  of  the  peroneus  longus  and  brevis, 
and,  in  the  very  worst  examples,  by  the  ex- 
tensor longus  digitorum  and  the  peroneus 
tertius. 

These  cases,  for  the  most  part,  begin  in 
growing  youths  and  gfrls,  and  are  brought 
to  the  severer  type  by  constant  standing  or 
carrying  heavy  weights.  The  treatment 
depends  upon  the  stage  in  which  the  de- 
formity presents  itseK,  and  cases  may  be 
j)laced  under  three  heads. 

1st.  On  the  patient  standing  up,  the 
whole  of  the  bottom  of  the  foot  will  be  seen 
to  touch  the  ground,  but  httle  or  no  valgus 
will  be  observed.  On  examination  there 
will  be  found  to  be  no  stiffness  in  the  ankle- 
joint,  and  the  foot  can  be  fr-eely  moved  in 
all  dfrections.  The  treatment  consists  in 
the  use  of  a  boot  with  a  wide  and  flat 
heel,  into  wliich  is  placed  a  steel  plate, 
with  a  pad  attached  to'  its  inner  border,  to 
press  up  the  faUen  arch  when  the  patient 
stands  up  upon  it.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
pad  shoiild  be  fixed  to  a  steel  plate,  or  it 
will  be  pushed  inwards,  and  becomes  use- 
less. 

2nd.  In  the  second  class,  in  addition  to 
the  flatness  of  the  foot,  its  outer  side  is 
drawn  upwards,  and  the  inner  malleolus 
nearly  touches  the  ground.  On  manipula- 
tion, however,  the  foot  can  be  inverted 
without  resistance.  In  the  treatment  oi 
this  kind  a  sole-plate  must  be  worn,  as ; 
the  first  kind ;  but,  in  addition,  two  cross- 
straps  must  be  fixed  to  the  iimer  side  oi 
the  boot,  one  passing  over  the  ankle,  and 
the  other  at  the  back  of  the  ankle,  and 
buckled  over,  and  just  above,  the  external 
malleolus. 

3rd.  In  this,  the  most  severe  form  o: 
tahpes  valgus,  the  foot  will  be  fomid  on 
examination  to  be  in  the  same  position  as 
that  just  described,  but  the  deformity  wil 
be  somewhat  more  marked.  The  chief  dif 
ference  between  them,  however,  is  that  th( 
foot  is  firmly  held  in  its  deformed  state,  s( 
much  so  that  it  is  sometimes  thought  t( 
be  ankjdosed  at  the  anlde-joint,  and  sever« 
pain  is  complained  of  around  this  joint 
especially  after  standmg  or  walking.  Oi 
an  attempt  being  made  to  di-aw  the  foo 
inwards,  the  tendons  of  the  peroneus  longui 
and  brevis,  and,  in  many  cases,  also  th( 
tendons  of  the  extensor  longus  digit^)nm 
and  peroneus  tertius,  will  bo  foimd  rigidlj 
contracted.  Although  this  is  the  most  pain 
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fill  of  all  forms  of  club-foot,  it  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  satisfactory  to  treat,  for  after 
complete  division  of  the  contracted  ten- 
Ions,  the  foot  can  be  placed  without  diffi- 
julty  in  its  natm-al  position,  and,  with  the 
-use  of  good  boots  with  sole-plates,  the  pa- 
tient is  freed  from  all  pain,  and  able  to 
retiu'n  to  his  former  occupation.  After 
the  tendons  mentioned  above  have  been 
divided,  the  treatment  requires  the  use  of 
ao  special  iustniment,  as  the  necessary  ex- 
tension can  be  efficiently  carried  out  by 
means  of  a  padded  flexible  splint  bandaged 
to  the  inner  side  of  the  leg  and  foot.  If 
the  extensor  longus  digitorxma  has  been 
divided,  the  extension  should  not  be  too 
.rapidly  proceeded  with.    The  patient  may 
.  be  allowed  to  walk  six  weeks  after  the 
1  tenotomy,  but  it  will  be  necessary  that  he 
I  should  wear,  as  well  as  a  sole-plate,  a  steel 
I  support  on  the  outer  side  of  the  leg,  with  a 
I  X-strap,  as  exj)lained  above.    See  Flat- 
1  Foot. 

Talipes  Equino -Varus  is  that  in  which 
ttthe  heel  is  raised,  the  inner  border  of  the 
foot  being  di'awn  upwards,  and  the  outer 
sdge  resting  on  the  ground.  The  writer 
:  proposes  to  consider  it  in  detail,  as  it  is  the 
.  most  complex,  and  requires  most  care  and 
I  attention  in  its  treatment. 

Congenital  Talipes  Equino-Varus  in 
ETHE  Infant  differs  from  that  of  the  adult  in 
iat  it  is  less  severe,  as  the  foot  has  not  been 
ivalked  on,  and  the  tendons,  ligaments,  and 
"ascia  have  not  become  so  greatly  deve- 
oped  and  contracted  in  the  deformed  po- 
iition.  It  win,  therefore,  be  best  to  con- 
!ider  the  treatment  of  the  two  forms 
leparately,  and  to  take,  first  of  all,  the 
nfantne  variety. 

The  treatment  must  commence  with 
he  cure  of  the  varus,  and  it  is  necessary 
hat  this   should  be  completely  accom- 
■lished  before  anything  else  is  attempted, 
''or  it  is  evident  that  a  simple  deformity  is 
aore  easy  to  cure  than  a  compound  one, 
'Dd  it  will  be  found  impossible  to  overcome 
;  QB  equinus  while  the  varus  is  stiU  present, 
i'  »  the  foot  being  timied  inwards,  and  the 
ndo  AchiUis  bemg  shifted  to  the  inner 
of  the  ankle-joint,  the   attempt  to 
^  'letch  it  is  made  at  a  mechanical  dis- 
Ivantagc,  and  cannot  be  satisfjictorHy  ac- 
iphshed.    On  the  other  hand,  attempts 
'  otretch  the  tendons  and  hgaments  which 
old  the  foot  in  the  position  of  varus  are 
lade  more  advantageously  the  more  the 
indo  AchilHs  is  contracted;  and  this  is 
'oved  by  the  much  greater  difficulty  that 
experienced  in  the  treatment  of  those 
">  m  which  the  tendo  Achillis  has  been 
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divided  before  the  tibials,  under  the  mis- 
taken idea  that  they  can  be  afterwards 
sufficiently  stretched  to  accomplish  a  cure. 
Therefore,  it  is  better  to  perfectly  cure  the 
varus  first,  and  thus  produce  a  case  of 
simple  equinus,  which  can  afterwards  be 
readily  cured.  From  the  time  of  birth  the 
foot  may  be  advantageously  shampooed, 
and  unfolded,  as  far  as  possible,  by  the 
nurse ;  but  at  the  age  of  six  weeks,  if  the 
infant  is  in  good  health,  tenotomy  should 
be  practised,  and  systematic  treatment  ot 
the  deformity  begvm. 

If,  in  a  case  of  taUpes  equino-varus,  an 
attempt  be  made  to  evert  the  deformed  foot 
on  the  leg,  and  the  finger  be  placed  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  ankle-joint,  the  tendon  of 
the  tibialis  auticus  will  be  readily  felt  as  a 
tight  cord  holding  the  foot  in  its  deformed 
position.  If  still  gi'eater  force  be  used,  and 
the  finger  be  placed  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  leg,  just  behind  the  edge  of  the  tibia, 
about  an  inch  above  the  tip  of  the  mal- 
leolus, a  shght  movement  will  be  felt  under 
the  finger,  indicatmg  the  position  of  the 
tendon  of  the  tibialis  posticus,  more  or  less 
distinct  according  to  the  extent  of  the  con- 
traction and  the  amount  of  subcutaneous 
fat.  Lying  very  near  this  is  the  tendon  of 
the  flexor  longus  digitorum ;  but  this  can- 
not be  felt. 

The  first  stage  of  the  operation  for  the 
cm-e  of  talipes  equino-varus  consists  in  the 
division  of  these  tendons.  This  having 
been  done — as  described  in  the  article  on 
Tenotomy — after  the  foot  has  been  kept  at 
rest  for  four  days,  and  the  punctures  are 
healed,  a  flexible  splint,  six  inches  long 
and  one  inch  broad,  carefully  padded, 
must  be  sHghtly  bent  so  as  to  make  the 
padded  side  somewhat  concave  ;  it  is  to  be 
applied  to  the  outside  of  the  foot,  and  ban- 
daged on,  so  as  to  draw  the  foot  into  a 
rather  straighter  position,  but  not  to  cause 
pain  to  the  child.  In  three  or  four  days 
the  splint  is  to  be  taken  off,  and  having 
been  made  somewhat  straighter,  again 
apphed.  This  is  to  be  continued  at  about 
the  same  interval  until  the  foot  can  be 
placed  qidte  straight,  or,  better  stiU,  can  be 
bent  a  fittle  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that 
of  the  original  deformity.  In  ordinary  cases 
this  can  be  accomphshed  in  three  weeks. 

In  the  more  severe  examples  of  this 
deformity,  however,  it  wiU  be  foimd  that 
progress  cannot  be  made  at  such  a  quick 
rate.  These  are  the  cases  in  which  the 
heols  will  be  found  to  bo  very  small  and 
flat,  and  the  foot  to  have  a  more  rounded 
appearance  than  is  common.  In  these  cases 
stretching  must  bo  carried  out  for  a  longer 
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time,  and  the  foot  must  occasionally,  at 
intervals  of  a  few  days,  be  suddenly 
wi-enched,  either  with  or  without  chloro- 
form. When  at  last  the  foot  can  be  placed 
quite  straight,  it  is  advisable  to  keep  it  in 
that  position  for  a  prolonged  time,  a  mouth 
or  six  weeks,  before  the  treatment  is  pro- 
ceeded with. 

Having  proceeded  so  far  with  the  case, 
the  sole  of  the  foot  should  be  carefully  exa- 
mined to  see  if  there  is  any  undue  contrac- 
tion of  the  plantar  fascia,  and  if  such  be 
foimd,  the  fascia  must  be  divided.  In  the 
less  severe  cases  this  wdll  not  be  necessary. 
In  the  case  of  an  infant,  the  tendo  Achillis 
may  be  divided  at  the  same  time. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  decide  upon  the 
form  of  instrument  which  is  to  be  em- 
ployed for  the  further  treatment  of  the 
case,  as  this  must  be  measm'ed  for,  and  got 
ready  to  be  apphed,  four  or  five  days  after 
the  division  of  the  tendo  Achillis.  If  the 
deformity  is  not  unusually  severe,  a  simple 
one  may  be  adopted.  It  is  made  of  sheet- 
iron,  covered  with  washleather,  and  con- 
sists of  a  trough  for  the  leg,  and  a  foot- 
piece  at  right  angles  with  it,  with  a  leather 
ankle-strap  to  keep  the  heel  down,  and  two 
webbing  straps.  One  of  these  is  fastened 
round  the  leg,  and  the  other  goes  round  the 
toes  and  keeps  the  foot  everted.  There  are 
no  cog-wheels,  and,  in  consequence,  this 
instrument  is  cheap.  Supposing,  then,  the 
case  to  be  a  simple  one,  on  the  fourth  or 
fifth  day  after  the  tendo  AchiUis  has  been 
divided,  the  foot  having  been  bandaged,  the 
instrument  is  to  be  applied  by  thrusting 
the  heel  into  it,  and  the  leather  strap  being 
fixed  over  the  front  of  the  ankle,  it  is  to  be 
drawn  as  tight  as  possible  and  buckled,  and 
the  other  straps  are  to  be  fastened.  If  the 
child  should  suffer  much  at  night,  the 
leather  strap  may  be  loosened  by  one  hole 
and  fastened  up  again  in  the  morning.  Tins, 
however,  is  not  often  necessary,  as  leather 
straps  always  stretch  somewhat.  Every 
two  or  three  days  the  splint  must  be  re- 
moved ;  when  the  foot  will  be  found  to  be 
improved  in  position,  and  when  the  sphnt 
is  reapplied  the  leather  strap  will  be  able 
to  be  tightened  by  another  hole.  The  heel 
will  also  be  found  to  go  gradually  into  its 
place  on  the  sole-plate  of  the  instrument 
as  this  treatment  is  continued. 

After  three  weeks  the  splint  should  be 
removed  every  night  and  morning,  and 
at  first  the  sm-geon,  and  then  the  mu-se, 
should  gently  work  the  foot  up  and  down, 
care  being  taken  that  sufficient  force  is  not 
used  to  ruptm-e  the  newly  formed  tendon. 
When  this  has  been  done,  the  splint  must 


be  at  once  replaced,  and  a  thin  pad  may  bel 
placed  under  the  joints  of  the  toes,  bo  that| 
on  tightening  the  heel-strap  the  foot  maj 
be  further  flexed  on  the  leg.     In  two 
or  three  months  the  foot  will  have  groi! 
into  a  natm-al  shape,   and  move  quit 
freely  at  the  ankle-joint.    It  should  now  be 
left  out  of  the  splint  for  a  short  time  eacl 
day,  to  allow  the  child  to  exercise  itd 
muscles,  and  Motions  with  a  simple  liniJ 
ment  may  be  made  use  of.    It  must  ba 
remembered,  however,  that  in  aU  thesa 
cases  there  is  so  much  danger  of  relapsJ 
that  the  patient  must  be  watched  for 
first  symptoms  of  stiffness  retmning.  Th^ 
child  must  go  on  in  this  way  imtil  ol 
enough  to  walk,  and  it  must  then  we 
irons  inside  the  anlde  and  leg,  and  exter 
ing  round  the  waist.    It  is  necessary 
make  the  supports  extend  to  the  waist, 
there  is  always  rotation  inwards  at 
knees,  which  cannot  be  overcome  by 
other  means. 

In  the  more  severe  cases  of  infant 
tahpes  equino-varus  the  treatment  is 
same  as  that  for  cases  which  have  been  lej 
untreated  until  after  the  child  can  walk. 

Congenital  Talipes  Equino-Varus  . 
TER  THE  Period  of  Infancy. — The  treal 
ment  of  talij)es  equino-varus,  after  the  perio 
of  infancy,  may  be  conveniently  dividej 
into  three  parts:  1st.  The  cure  of 
I  simple  infantile  varus  occasioned  only 
I  the  contraction  of  the  tibiahs  posticT] 
i  flexor  longus  digitorum,  and  the  tibia 
i  anticus.  2nd.  The  cure  of  the  rema 
acqmred  varus,  caused  hy  the  conti'acti(j 
of  the  abductor  poUicis,  plantar  fascia, 
the  various  hgaments  connected  with 
misshapen  bones  of  the  tarsus.  3rd.  Tl 
cm"e  of  the  equinus  caused  by  the  contracts 
tendo  Achillis.  With  regard  to  the  treatmej 
of  the  first  part,  the  tendons  of  the  tibial 
posticus,  flexor  longus  digitorvun,  and 
tibialis  anticus  must  be  divided,  and 
the  tenotomy  punctures  are  healed, 
wooden,  padded,  outside  sphnt,  extsE 
ing  fi'om  the  knee  to  the  end  of  the  toJ 
and  with  an  extra  pad  j\;st  above  the 
ternal  malleolus,  must  be  apphed,  to  wl 
the  foot  is  gi-adually  di-awn  by  means  of  i 
ordinary  bandage.  Great  care  must 
taken  lest  a  sore  form  on  the  outer  side  I 
the  foot,  and,  if  the  skin  on  this  paxtj 
observed  to  become  red  and  tender, 
pressm*e  must  be  removed  and  the  spl 
be  discontmued  for  a  day  or  two.  In  ad 
tion  to  the  gradual  stretching  by  tin 
means,  it  is  well  occasionally  to  for. 
twist  the  foot  outwards,  and  so  to  rui  i  i 
any  tense  fibros  of  hgament  that  hold  1 
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vbot  in  its  deformed  position.  This  treat- 
■  nent  must  be  persevered  in  until  the  foot 
s  perfectly  straight  and  in  a  line  with  the 
.6'^,  when  the  second  part  may  be  proceeded 
vfth.  This  is,  of  all,  the  most  difficult  to 
accomplish  even  after  complete  division  of 
;he  abductor  poUicis  and  the  plantar  fascia, 
;  ihietly  on  account  of  the  great  danger  of 
1  )roducing  sloughs  by  such  an  amount  of 
Dressxu'e  as  will  suffice  to  con-ect  the  de- 
I  ormity.  The  common  Scarpa's  shoe,  use- 
I  ul  as  it  is  in  some  forms  of  talipes,  is  quite 
t  iseless  here. 

For  the  efficient  application  of  force  in 
itwercoming  the  resistance  formed  by  the 
! -ontracted  tissues  on  the  concave  aspect  of 
!  he  defonned  tarsus,  the  fulcrum  must  be 
i  .)laced  on  some  part  of  its  convexity,  and 
I  -^s  near  as  possible  to  its  most  projecting 
i  loint ;  the  internal  tubercle  of  the  os  calcis 
I  leing  made  a  fixed  point,  and  the  power 
•  leing  represented  by  the  tension  of  a  strap 
)laced  roimd  the  baU  of  the  great  toe  to 
[raw  it  outwards.    The  problem,  therefore, 
i  0  be  solved  is  :  How  can  the  fulcrum  be 
1  .pplied  in  this  position  for  the  required 
sngth  of  time  without  causing  sloughs  ? 
le  only  method  is  by  rendering  it  a  mov- 
hle  one.    In  other  words,  the  pad  which 
Dims  the  fulcrum,  instead  of  being  a  fixed 
,  art  of  the  instrument,  should  be  uncon- 
I-  ected  with  it  and  thus  made  capable  of 
eiag  shifted  from  point  to  point  along  the 
,  titer  edge  of  the  tarsus  and  leg,  as  circum- 
i  ;ances  require.   An  instrument  for  carry- 
;:  ig  this  into  execution  was  explained  and 
1  gured  in  the  Lancet  of  May  3,  1879. 
1  ne  of  the  chief  advantages  of  this  instru- 
!  lent  is,  that  it  prevents  rotation  of  tho 
)  ot,  and  it  can  also  be  used  for  carrying 
1  it  the  third  stage  of  the  treatment,  viz. 
I  irrecting  the  equinus,  after  the  division  of 
:  e  tendo  AchiUis,  by  means  of  a  cog-wheel 
hed  behind  the  heel. 

i'ALIPES  EqUINO-VaRUS  CAUSED  BY  PA- 

«  'i'Ysis,  &c.— Although  the  amoimt  of  de- 
"nity  in  each  case  will  be  found  to  vary 
ily,  from  the  slightest  deviation  from 
e  normal  state  to  a  condition  as  severe  as 
congenital  case,  the  treatment  of  these 
'arieties  of  club-foot  is  in  many  respects 
■  ical.   Each  patient  must  be  carefully 
'lined  to  determine  what  are  the  tendons 
-cia  that  keep  tho  foot  in  its  deformed 
'on.    This  is  done  by  trying  to  force 
■')ot  into  its  natui-al  position.    In  some 
^  this  can  be  accomplished  without  any 
*ance  being  offered,  and  then  it  is  only 
^sary  that  the  patient  should  wear  an 
In  ii-on  and  strap.    In  other  cases,  on 
•  contrary,  the  same  tendons  and  fascia 


which  it  is  necessary  to  divide  in  a  congenital 
case  must  be  operated  on.  It  should  bo 
remembered  that  the  posterior  tibial  when 
contracted,  causes  equinus  as  well  as  varus, 
and  in  many  cases  the  former  deformity 
cannot  be  overcome  unless  it  is  properly 
divided. 

In  some  examples  of  this  deformity, 
after  division  of  the  tendo  Achillis,  the  foot 
hangs  quite  loosely  at  the  anMe-joint  and 
with  the  slightest  amotmt  of  pressure  goes 
up  to  the  position  of  calcaneus.  When  this 
happens,  no  special  instrument  is  required 
for  the  treatment,  but  the  foot  must  be  kept 
a  sufficiently  long  time  in  the  position  of 
equinus  until  the  tendon  unites,  when  it 
must  be  stretched  with  great  care.  This 
can  be  done  by  means  of  a  flexible  splint 
and  bandage.  In  severe  cases  the  details 
of  the  treatment  are  the  same  as  required 
for  congenital  cases,  and  the  same  instru- 
ment must  be  used. 

Talipes  Equino-Valgus  (when  the  foot 
is  turned  out  and  the  heel  drawn  up)  is 
rarely  if  ever  met  wiih.  as  a  congenital 
deformity.  In  several  instances  of  talipes 
equinus  caused  by  paralysis,  after  division 
of  the  tendo  Achillis,  the  foot  vsall  be  ob- 
served to  have  a  tendency  to  turn  out. 
This  can  generally  be  sufficiently  treated 
by  placing  an  iron  on  the  outside  of  the 
leg  and  foot,  and  having  a  strap  attached 
to  the  inside  of  the  boot,  passing  round  it. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
peroneus  longus  and  brevis  when  contracted 
can  cause  equinus  as  well  as  valgus,  and  in 
some  cases  it  is  necessary  to  divide  them. 

Talipes  Oalcaneo-Vaeus  (when  tho 
heel  is  depressed  and  the  foot  turned  in) 
is  a  very  rare  deformity,  and  requires  no 
separate  description. 

Talipes  Calcaneo-Valgus  (in  which 
the  heel  is  depressed  and  the  foot  turned 
out).  In  nearly  all  cases  of  tahpes  cal- 
caneus the  foot  is  more  or  less  tm-ned  out. 
The  treatment  is  generally  the  same  as  that 
made  use  of  for  talipes  calcaneus.  The  steel 
support  attached  to  the  boot  must  be  on  the 
outside  of  the  leg.      Henry  F.  Baker. 

CLUB -HAND.  See  Hand,  Surgery 
of  the. 

CNIDOSIS.    -See  Urticaria. 

COCCYDYNIA,  a  painful  and  often 
very  obstinate  affection  of  the  region  of  the 
coccyx,  described  first  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Nott, 
of  New  York,  in  1844,  and  more  fully  by 
Sir  James  Simpson  in  1859.  Its  marked 
symptom  is  severe  nem-algic  pain,  radiating 
from  the  sacro-cocoygeal  joint,  and  like  u 
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its_  intensity  and  its  general  effects  to  the 
pain  caused  by  fissui'e  of  the  anus.  It  is 
due  in  maay  instances  to  some  sHght  injury 
occurring  during  deUvery,  or  to  some  uterine 
or  ovarian  disturbance,  and  therefore  is 
most  frequently  met  with  in  women.  In 
some  few  cases,  however,  it  has  been  ob- 
served in  men  and  also  in  young  children. 
It  may  be  caused  by  displacement  of  the 
coccyx  either  backwards  or  forwards,  by 
injury  to  this  region  causing  a  sprain,  by 
excessive  horse-exercise,  or  simply  by  the 
application  of  cold  to  the  region.  In  a  well- 
marked  case  the  patient  suffers  much  from 
constant  pain,  with  paroxysmal  attacks  of 
almost  intolerable  suffering,  and  is  obhged 
when  sitting  to  rest  the  weight  of  the  body 
on  one  or  the  other  tuber  ischii,  and  often 
is  unable  to  walk  or  even  to  stand  upright. 
The  affection  in  some  instances  is  a  very 
transient  one,  and  in  others  persists  in  spite 
of  varied  and  active  treatment.  For  the 
treatment  of  the  latter  class  of  cases,  Sir 
James  Simpson  recommended  subcutaneous 
division  of  all  the  muscles  connected  with 
the  coccyx.  This  operation  has  been  prac- 
tised vsdth  some  success ;  but  in  most  in- 
stances the  affection  remains  intractable, 
and  neither  myotomy  nor  extirpation  of 
the  coccyx,  a  method  devised  by  Dr.  Nott, 
can  afford  any  decided  benefit. 

W.  Johnson  Smith. 

COCCYX,  Dislocations  of  the,  are 
generally  of  an  incomplete  kind.  They 
may  occur  hachwwrds,  as  the  result  of 
partm'ition,  or  forwards,  from  kicks  or  falls 
in  a  sitting  posture.  Eeduction  is  easily 
effected  by  pressure,  the  finger  being  placed 
in  the  rectum  to  reduce  the  forward  dis- 
placement. Prolonged  coccydynia  is  apt 
to  follow,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of 
securing  complete  rest,  and  to  the  impHca- 
tion  of  the  nerves  in  the  inflammatory 
thickening  which  results. 

E.  Clement  Lucas. 

COCK'S  OPERATION.  See  Bou- 
TONNiiiRE,  the  Operation  of. 

COLD  is  a  therapeutic  agent  of  varied 
and  great  usefulness  in  the  surgeon's 
hands.  It  may  be  applied  in  the  moist  or 
dry  state, — alone,  or  in  combination  with 
other  remedial  measm-es. 

Cold  acts,  according  to  the  manner  and 
degree  of  its  application,  as  an  cmaistlietic, 
cmtiplilogistic,  antiseptic,  hcEmostatic,  or 
tonic.  The  ansesthetic  power  of  cold  is 
due  to  the  numbness  and  insensibility  which 
attend  tlie  freezing  of  living  tissues.  The 
simplest  method  of  secm'ing  that  result  is 


to  crush  a  piece  of  ice  in  a  cloth,  by  blows 
Avith  a  mallet,  or  by  a  tread  under  the  heel 
of  the  boot ;  then,  adding  to  the  ice  abou 
haK  its  weight  of  salt,  to  hold  the  mi:: 
ture  in  a  muslin  bag  on  the  part  to  be  reii 
dered  insensible.    A  more  elegant  metho 
is  that  suggested  by  Dr.  B.  Eichardsoj 
— a  hand-baU  spray,  and  piure  anhydi-ou 
ether.    Tissues  so  frozen  may  be  cut  pain 
lessly,  but  their  hardened  state  is  incon- 
venient if  any  fine  dissection  be  required. 

The  antiphlogistic  power  of  cold,  Ion;, 
and  justly  in  repute,  has  been  greatly  ex 
tended  since  it  has  become  the  practice  t 
apply  ice  in  india-rubber  bags.  Professo 
Esmarch,  the  leading  advocate  of  thi 
treatment,  has  thus  expressed  himself:— 
'  Of  an  remedies  which  are  at  our  com 
mand  in  the  treatment  of  inflammator 
processes,  cold  is  the  most  important ;  will; 
out  this  remedy  he  would  rather  not  be 
siu'geon.'  The  two  gi'eat  features  in  th 
inflammatory  process  are,  increased  afilii 
of  blood  and  rise  in  temperatme  ;  and  it  : 
by  controllhig  these,  physically  and  vitall; 
that  cold  exercises  its  antiphlogistic  powe 
all  the  more  effectually  when  combine 
with  position  and  rest. 

Injuries  of  the  head,  which  are  s 
greatly  beneflted  by  cold,  offer  wide  sco] 
for  ingenuity  in  practical  details,  appHcab; 
to  other  pai-ts  of  the  body.  Nothing  can  1 
more  effectual  than  pounded  ice  in  an  indi: 
rubber  bag,  which  may  be  suspended  by 
tape  or  bandage,  to  secm-e  contact  with  t] 
scalp  without  oppressive  weight.    In  t; 
absence  of  an  india-rubber  bag,  the  bladdi 
of  an  ox  or  large  pig  answers  the  pm'pos| 
but  as  the  animal  membrane  is  a  superi 
conductor,  it  lowers  the  teinperatm-e  of  ti 
part  and  melts  the  ice  more  quiclvly  thj;. 
when  it  is  enclosed  in  an  india-rubber  b^t 
Hence,  ice  in  animal  membranes  requii 
closer  watching  and  more  fi-equent  renew  i 
to  ensm'e  the  great  requisites  of  comfc^ 
continuity,  and  safety.  In  the  absence  o  i 
bladder  the  head  may  be  cooled  by  wetti  s 
it  lightly  from  time  to  time  with  wai 
alone  or  mixed  with  spirit,  and  blo-ndng  r 
it  with  the  mouth,  a  fan,  or  bellows,  to  , 
celerate  evaporation.    To  keep  the  pati  ^ 
comfortable  and  at  rest,  while  cold  is  1  > 
appUed,  the  bed  and  pillows  should  bo  ^ 
dry  with  waterproof  sheeting,  linen  cli'l. 
or  absorbent  tissue.    In  some  cases,  i  ■ 
cially  in  strangulated  hernia  and  swi  i' 
joints,  the  even  pressm-e  of  a  well-adji  ' 
ice-bag  adds  greatly  to  the  eflicai.\  ■ 
cold,   which  may  be  appUed  by  n 
methods,  e.g.  coils  of  india-rubber  tw 
Leiter's  metaUic  coil,  ia-igation  in  a  vm 
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lof  ways  based  on  syphon  action ;  water,  [ 
snow,  or  pounded  ice  in  bottles ;  or  metal 
cases  wliich  may  be  made  to  fit  any  part, 
rafter  moulded  patterns. 

In  the  absence  of  spinal  appliances,  it 
;is  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  simple  teaching 
.of  Abernethy  : — '  Wetting  the  sm-face  of 
the  skin,  whilst  it  is  freely  exposed  to  the 
air,  by  passing  a  sponge  dipped  in  common 
water  over  it  at  regular  intervals,  and  thus 
maintaining  constant  evaporation,  is  one  of 
the  most  powerful  of  all  the  modes  of  re- 
ducing temperatm-e.' 

A  very  useful  cold  lotion  may  be  prepared 
hj  dissolving  in  a  pint  of  water  half  an 
ounce  of  nitre,  two  drachms  of  sal  ammoniac, 
,  and  three  tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar,  or  me- 
l  thylated  spirits  of  wine.    By  increasing  the 
I  proportions  of  nitre  and  sal  ammoniac  to  five 
i  Dunces  each  in  the  pint  of  water,  a  frigorific 
I  mixture  is  produced,  which,  on  emergency, 
.  lets  as  a  good  substitute  for  ice.    To  make 
^:mice  poultice — of  special  value  in  the  treat- 
ment of  thoracic  and  abdominal  injuries — 
j  spread  a  layer  of  linseed,  about  an  inch 
ihick,  on  a  piece  of  cloth  or  absorbent 
'  issue ;  on  it,  at  regular  intervals  of  an  inch 
■  )r  more,  place  Imnps  of  ice  about  the  size  | 
)f  small  walnuts,  spimkle  with  meal,  cover  1 
mth.  another  cloth,  and  fold  in  the  edges 
'  'eady  for  application.     The  general  pre- 
'  erence  to  which  dry  cold  is  entitled,  is 
'  ixceptionally  estabhshed  when  it  is  deemed 

*  -d-visable  to  apply  cold  outside  bandages. 
=•  f  these  be  wetted  after  appUcation  they 

*  Qay  shi-ink,  so  as  to  produce  an  amount  of 

*  onstriction  which  has  been  known  to  re- 
i  nit  in  gangrene  of  the  subjacent  parts. 

*  The  antiseptic  power  of  cold  is  a  corol- 
'■•  of  its  antiphlogistic  influence,  and  is 
it  marked  when  dry   cold  is  iised. 

i  Vannth  and  moisture  are  powerful  factors 

*  -1  animal  putrefaction,  to  which  by  parity 
»  f  reasoning,  confirmed  by  experience,  cold 

^  dryness  are  opposed.     So,   too,  by 
fiulating  the  contractility  of  the  vas- 
r  coats,  cold  acts  as  a  haemostatic,  all 
more  effectually  if  associated  with  the 
ated  position,  to  retard  the  arterial, 
■1  accelerate  the  venous,  current. 
Of  the  tonic  action  of  cold,  bathing 
'l)he8  abundant  evidence.    Patients  suf- 
"g  ft'om  piles,  varicocele,  and  generally 
III  weakness  in  the  pelvic  regions,  often 
've  very  gi-eat  benefit  from  cold  hip- 
'13  and  enemata.    Cold  to  the  face  and 
"IS  is  a  popular  reviver  from  faints,  and 
'  Tvedly  so.    A  gi-eater  degree  of  cold,  i 
"  by  affusion  witli  water,  may  be  pro- 
'  od  by  sprinkling  ether  or  eau  de  Cologne  i 
tue  palms  of  the  hands,  or  on  tho  forehead 


and  behind  the  ears,-  and  blowing  on  it,  to 
accelerate  evaporation.  In  extreme  fainting, 
firom  the  effects  of  chloroform  or  other 
cause,  a  lump  of  ice,  the  size  of  a  pullet's 
egg,  pressed  into  the  rectum  has  been  known 
to  excite  a  deep  inspiration,  and  at  once 
revive  an  apparently  moribtmd  person. 

Sampson  G-amgee. 

COLECTOMY.  — "When  resection  is 
j)ractised  upon  the  colon,  the  proceedings 
are  practically  identical  with  those  de- 
scribed under  Enterectomy.  In  colectomy 
the  chief  difficulty  lies  in  the  selection  of 
the  incision  through  the  abdominal  pari- 
etes.  "When  the  obstruction  is  distinctly 
diagnosed  to  be  in  the  ascending  or  de- 
scending colon,  no  incision  is  better  than 
that  practised  for  lumbar  colotomy.  When 
the  obstruction  is  diagnosed  to  be  situated 
in  the  transverse  colon,  sigmoid  flexure, 
or  caecum,  the  parietal  incision  may  be 
made  directly  over  the  seat  of  the  occlu- 
sion. When  the  locahty  of  the  obstruction 
cannot  be  dh-ectly  determined,  an  explora- 
tory incision  should  be  made  in  the  middle 
line.  If  the  resection  can  be  performed 
through  this  median  incision,  it  is  well.  If 
■found  to  be  impossible,  the  median  wound 
should  be  closed,  and  a  second  incision 
made  in  one  or  other  loin,  or  more  directly 
over  the  seat  of  the  obstruction.  The  obser- 
vations made  with  regard  to  the  selection 
of  the  mode  of  resection  when  deaHng 
with  enterectomy,  apply  equally  to  the 
operation  when  performed  upon  the  colon. 

The  general  mortality  of  resection  opera- 
tions, as  estimated  from  some  130  reported 
cases,  is  about  fifty  per  cent. 

Fredeeiok  Treves. 

COLLAPSE  ia  a  state  of  lowered 
vitaUty,  induced  by  reflex  inhibition,  af- 
fectiug  aU  the  functions  of  the  nervous 
system. 

Causes. — 1.  Injuries,  sudden  and  severe, 
e.g.  burns  and  scalds,  the  crushing  or 
mangling  of  a  Hmb,  capital  operations, 
lacerations  of  any  large  viscus,  severe 
blows  on  the  abdomen  or  precordial  region 
without  any  definite  lesion.  An  injury  may 
cause  severe  shock,  irrespective  of  the  pain 
produced,  as  is  evidenced  by  operations 
performed  under  anoesthetics. 

2,  Pain,  especially  when  in  connection 
with  parts  supplied  by  the  sympathetic 
nerve ;  thus  shock  is  often  considorablo  in 
renal  or  hepatic  colic,  or  in  hernia  at  the 
moment  that  strangulation  takes  plaae. 

3.  Ilfemorrhage  is  a  great  cause  of 
shock.    Up  to  a  certain  indefinite  amomit 
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a  patient  is  able  to  lose  blood  without  suffer- 
ing from  shock ;  but  when  this  amount  is 
once  exceeded,  symptoms  of  collapse  rapidly 
supervene.  Haemorrhage,  even  if  but  slight, 
is  attended  by  much  more  serious  con- 
sequences at  the  extremes  of  life  than  in 
the  middle-aged,  also  in  the  anaemic  than 
in  the  robust. 

4.  Mental  emotion,  e.g.  sudden  fright. 

5.  Sudden  withdrawal  of  part  of  the 
abdominal  contents,  as  by  tapping  for 
ascites,  emptying  of  a  hyperdistended 
bladder,  occasionally  the  use  of  drastic 
pm-gatives. 

These  causes  do  not  act  equally  on  all 
patients  or  under  all  circumstances.  Thus, 
extensive  injuries  are  much  more  readily 
borne  by  children  than  by  adults,  by  the 
healthy  and  vigorous  than  by  the  debihtated 
and  diseased.  Pain,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
very  badly  borne  by  children,  in  whom  it 
is  perhaps  the  most  important  agent  in 
inducing  shock.  The  state  of  mind  of  the 
patient  at  the  time  of  injury,  exercises 
an  important  influence.  If  he  be  greatly 
excited,  and  his  mind  preoccupied,  the 
pain  felt  will  be  but  httle,  and  the  shock 
induced  by  the  pain  proportionately  small. 
Nevertheless,  under  such  circumstances, 
the  shock  induced  by  the  severity  and 
amount  of  the  injv/ry  is  but  Httle  lessened, 
though  its  oncoming  is  sometimes  post- 
poned. If,  however,  the  mind  be  in  a  state 
of  expectancy  or  dread  of  the  coming  danger 
— for  example,  if  a  patient  has  made  up  lids 
mind  that  an  operation  is  likely  to  prove 
fatal — shock  is  proportionately  great.  The 
impression  produced  on  the  patient's  mind 
by  the  suddenness  of  the  accident,  by  the 
tearing  and  mangling  of  a  limb  whilst  he 
is  paiofully  conscious  of  the  mutUation 
that  is  taking  place,  by  the  sudden  transi- 
tion from  an  active  life  to  lengthy  confine- 
ment in  bed,  greatly  increases  the  amount 
and  intensity  of  the  shock,  due  probably  in 
part  also  to  loss  of  blood ;  and  it  is  on  this 
account  that  a  primary  amputation — e.g.  of 
the  thigh,  for  a  compound  fracture  of  the 
leg— is  accompanied  by  infinitely  greater 
shock  than  a  precisely  similar  operation 
performed  for  disease. 

Pathology. — The  state  of  shock  or  col- 
lapse is  induced  by  a  'reflex  inhibition 
affecting  all  the  functions  of  the  nervous 
system,'  i.e.  for  the  time  being,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  nervous  system  on  the  life 
of  the  various  tissues  and  organs  of  the 
body  is  suspended  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
extent.  The  various  senses  are  all  more  or 
less  affected — sight,  smell,  hearing,  touch, 
and  mental  power  being   variously  in- 


fluenced. But  it  is  to  the  interference  with 
the  nervous  mechanism  of  the  heart  that 
most  of  the  sjonptoms — and  those  the  most 
serious  —  are  due.  For,  whilst  a  patient 
may  readily  survive  any  interference  -with 
the  sense  of  sight,  touch,  &c.,  a  sudden 
slowing,  or  even  stoppage,  of  the  cardiac 
contractions  will  cause  death,  either  sud- 
denly or  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 
The  stopping,  or  slowiag  and  weakening,  oi 
the  cardiac  contractions  is  probably  due  both 
to  a  direct  influence  exercised  through  the 
cardiac  nerves  themselves,  and  also  to  the 
effects  of  a  diminished  blood-pressure  in- 
duced by  the  loss  of  tone  in  the  peripheral 
arteries,  through  interference  with  their  in- 
nervation. The  post-mortem  appearances 
after  death  from  shock  are  sKght,  but  the 
veins  are  usually  tm-gid,  and,  except  in 
cases  of  haemorrhage,  all  the  cavities  of  the 
heart  are  full  of  blood.  Rigor  mortis  is 
sKght,  and  the  blood  generally  imperfectly 
coagulated.  In  death  fr'om  the  collapse 
induced  by  severe  haemorrhage,  however, 
the  vessels  contain  but  httle  blood,  and  the 
various  organs  are  of  a  much  whiter  hue 
than  normal. 

Symptoms. — In  severe  shock  the  patient 
is  often  completely  unconscious  for  a  time : 
[  and,  even  though  moving  his  limbs,  and 
j  with  eyes  open,  may  be  quite  unable  tc 
I  understand  anything  that  is   going  or 
around.    In  cases  of  less  severity,  he  can; 
not  readily  appreciate  the  meaning  o: 
questions,  is  quite  tmable  to  recall  to  hi 
recollection  facts  of  which  he  is  really  wel 
aware,  such  as  his  own  name  or  residence^ 
and  in  yet  other  cases,  whilst  answerinj 
questions  correctly,  his  memory  appears  t| 
be  lethargic,  and  his  answers  are  delaye) 
for  five  or  ten  seconds  or  more.    The  fimo 
tions  of  his  various  organs  are  in  abeyancf 
his  sight  is  dim,  and  he  feels  giddy,  theiJ 
is  a  humming  noise  in  his  ears,  he  artict  ■ 
lates  with  difficulty,  his  sense  of  touch 
greatly  impaired,  he  Hes  in  a  state  of  con 
plete  prostration,  his  muscles  are  powerlei 
to  move  his  limbs,  his  sphincters  may  li 
paralysed,  and  his  eyeUds  droop.    The  sk 
is  livid  and  clamm3%  the  sm-face  temper : 
tm-e,  and  perhaps  that  of  the  whole  bod 
is  distinctly  lowered.    The  movements 
respfration  are  very  shallow  and  feeb  ' 
occasionally  gasping.    The  pulse  is  gen( ; 
ally  fr-equent  and  very  feeble,  often  frregul 
and  dicrotous  ;  the  sotmds  of  the  heart  a 
but  faintly  heard.   In  such  a_  condition 
this  the  patient  may  die  within  a_  v 
short  time  from  the  receipt  of  the  origi 
injury ;  but  in  other  cases,  not  immediat 
fatal,  where  reaction  does  not  take  pi 
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(see  Eeaction),  this  stnte  of  shock  may- 
be prolonged  in  some  of  its  featm-es  for 

-  several  clays,  the  patient  remaining  de- 
pressed, and  never  rallying  up  to  the  time 

.  of  his  death. 

The  chief  distinction  between  the  symp- 
;  toms  of  the  collapse  induced  by  hsemor- 

-  rhage  and  those  induced  by  injuries  un- 
.  accompanied  by  excessive  loss  of  blood 
;;  is,  that  in  the  former  the  mental  functions 
i  are  but  httle  affected  in  comparison  with 

•  the  amount  of  asthenia,  and  that  the  skin 
i;  is  white  and  bloodless  instead  of  livid,  as 
i;  in  the  latter. 

Treatment. — The  chief  object  of  treat- 
■•  ment  is  to  restore,  as  rapidly  as  possible, 

■  the  fimctions  of  the  heart  and  vessels.  In 

0  order  that  the  heart  may  act  with  as  little 
t  extra  labom-  as  possible,  the  patient  must 
'  be  kept  in  the  recumbent  position,  and,  that 

the  brain  may  receive  sufficient  blood,  the 
.:  head  must  be  kept  low,  and,  in  bad  cases, 
blood  kept  from  entering  the  lower  ex- 
■,  tremities  by  tight  bandaging,  or  by  the 
;i  apphcation  of  tom-niquets  to  the  femoral 
(A  arteries  for  a  short  time.  The  failing  hody- 
temperatin-e  must  be  sustained  by  wrap- 

•  ping  in  cotton  wool  or  warm  blanlcets. 

1  Cardiac  stimulants  must  be  administered. 
'  Chief  of  these  is  brandy,  in  quantities  not 

exceeding  haK  an  ounce  at  a  time,  and  the 
total  amount  not  exceeding  three  or  four 
ounces  during  the  continuance  of  the  more 

Si  severe  symptoms,  for,  if  these  precautions 
be  not  taken,  vomiting  is  likely  to  ensue. 

:  In  addition  to  this,  and  in  its  place  if  the 

■  patient  is  unable  to  swaUow,  the  brandy 
■:.  may  be  administered  as  an  enema,  or  ten 

to  fifteen  minims  of  ether  may  be  subcu- 
taneously  injected.    Hot  milk  and  strong 
coffee  ai-e  often  useful.    Hot  fomentations 
I  or  mustai-d-bUsters  should  be  applied  to  the 
I"  feet,  and  to  the  epigastric  region.   In  order 
to  further  strengthen  the  cardiac  action, 
I'  digitaUs   (liquid  extract    f5j.),  strychnia 

■  Oiquor.  strych.  I7\v.),  or  belladonna  (tinct. 
1  bell.  iTi^xx.),  may  be  given,  together  with 
)  the  brandy.  If  pain  be  a  marked  sjmap- 
1  torn— e.g.  in  burns  in  children — opium  may 
•  ■  be  administered  with  excellent  results.  As 
V  soon  as  the  patient  can  take  further  nourish- 
»  ment,  this  should  be  supplied,  at  first  in 
^  but  email  quantities,  and  of  such  a  nature  as 
'  to  ensure  rapid  assimilation— strong  beef- 
S  tea  and  essence  of  beef.  Alcohol  should 
i  be  dispensed  with  as  soon  as  possible, 
i  especially  where  great  reaction  or  trau- 
■<  matic  fever  is  to  be  expected.  In  cases  of 
jl  severe  injury,  where  a  capital  operation  is 
J  necessary,  the  patient  should  be  allowed  to 
^ktaUy  from  the  extreme  collapse,  though  it 


is  not  necessary,  or  .  indeed  practicable  in 
most  cases,  to  wait  for  complete  reaction. 
It  is  in  such  a  condition — generally  reached, 
if  at  all,  within  five  or  six  hours  (or  less), 
fi-om  the  time  of  the  accident — that  the 
additional  shock  of  the  operation  makes 
the  least  impression  on  the  system,  whilst 
if  the  patient  die  before  such  a  state  is 
reached,  the  surgeon  may  congratulate 
himself  on  having  stayed  his  hand. 

In  cases  of  operations  of  expediency  for 
long-existing  disease,  shock  may  be  much 
lessened  by  rest  in  bed  and  careful  atten- 
tion to  the  diet  for  a  week  or  more  before- 
hand. Anthony  A.  Bowlby. 

COLLES'  FRACTURE.  See  Radius, 
Fractures  of  the. 

COLLODION'  is  a  colom-less,  viscid 
liquid,  produced  by  dissolving  gun-cotton 
in  three-fourths  ether  and  one-foiu'th  recti- 
fied spirit.  When  tliis  compound  is  spread 
on  the  skin  rapid  evaporation  takes  place, 
leaving  a  dry,  adhesive,  impermeable,  and 
contractile  layer.  These  physical  pro- 
perties, and  its  chemical  composition, 
render  collodion  a  very  useful  antiphlo- 
gistic and  antiseptic,  powerfully  instru- 
mental in  maintaining  rest  and  exercising 
equable  pressure.  Successive  layers  of 
collodion,  spread  vnth  a  camel's-hair  pencil, 
and  alternated  with  layers  of  absorbent 
muslin,  make  well-moulded  splints,  very 
useful  in  fractures  or  wounds  of  the  hand, 
and  exceptionally  so  in  the  management 
of  fi'actures  of  the  nose. 

Small  wounds  do  very  well  under  collo- 
dion ;  but,  before  applying  it,  all  dirt  should 
be  removed  and  bleeding  stopped.  In  larger 
wounds,  strips  of  gauze  or  lint,  or  skeins  of 
cotton,  soaked  in  collodion,  and  placed  like 
adhesive  plaster,  are  superior  to  these  in 
assisting  sutures  to  maintain  accm-ate  ap- 
position. In  removing  coUodion  dressings 
vnth  the  minimum  of  distui'bance,  it  is 
important  to  bear  in  mind  that  they  are 
insoluble  in  water,  but  very  readily  so  in  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  ether  and  alcohol. 
In  an  emergency,  a  little  brandy  or  whisky 
win  be  foimd  to  soften  the  dressings,  all  the 
more  agreeably  if  previously  warmed.  In 
the  treatment  of  swelled  testicle  and  sub- 
cutaneous extravasations  of  blood,  collo- 
dion is  very  useful ;  so  also  in  limited  cases 
of  erysipelas,  in  chilblains,  and  sore  nipples. 
For  these  pm-poses  some  sm-geons  give 
preference  to  flexile  collodion,  prepared  by 
adding  two  di-achms  of  Canada  balsam  and 
one  drachm  of  castor  oil,  or  glycerine,  to  six 
ounces  of  collodion.   The  difference  is  not 
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very  material.  In  either  form,  the  agent 
admits  of  very  varied  and  useful  applica- 
tion. Sampson  Gamgee. 

COLLOID  CARCINOMA.  See  Car- 
cinoma. 

COLOBOMA.    See  Choroid  ;  Iris. 

COLOTOMY.— This  operation  consists 
in  estabhshing  an  artificial  anus  in  the 
bowel,  above  the  seat  of  some  obstruction. 
It  has  been  performed  in  all  forms  of  occlu- 
sion of  the  colon,  in  cases  of  simple  and 
malignant  strictui's,  in  cases  of  occlusion  of 
the  bowel  from  simple  neoplasms,  from  the 
pressure  of  a  tumom*  external  to  the  gut, 
from  enterohths  and  plugging  by  foreign 
substances,  and  from  bending  of  the  colon 
or  distortion  thereof  due  to  adhesions.  It 
has  been  practised  also  in  cases  of  colic 
intussusception,  in  volvulus,  and  in  in- 
stances where  a  fistula  exists  in  the  bowel 
which  communicates  with  the  bladder, 
vagina,  &c.  Colotomy  has  been  performed 
also  to  relieve  the  distress  consequent  upon 
the  passage  of  fsecal  matter  over  a  cancer- 
ous ulcer  of  the  bowel,  in  instances  where 
no  real  obstruction  existed. 

There  are  two  forms  of  colotomy,  lumbar 
and  inguinal ;  the  former  is  commonly 
called  Amussat's  operation  and  the  latter 
Littre's.  In  the  former  the  ascending  or 
descending  colon  is  opened  in  the  loin, 
without  wound  of  the  peritoneum.  In  the 
lajiter  the  cEecum  or  sigmoid  flexure  is 
opened  through  an  incision  in  the  iliac 
region,  which  involves  a  wound  of  the  peri- 
toneum. See  Atresia  Ani.  Lumbar  colo- 
tomy is  best  performed  upon  the  left  side, 
since  the  descending  colon  is  more  fixed 
than  the  ascending,  has  a  larger  non-peri- 
toneal surface,  is  less  frequently  the  seat  of 
abnormaUty,  is  less  often  provided  with  a 
meso-colon,  and  involves  an  artificial  anus 
that  is  nearer  to  the  natural  anus.  It  hap- 
pens also  that  strictm-es  of  the  colon  are 
much  more  frequent  in  the  rectum  and 
sigmoid  flexure  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  large  intestine. 

The  operation  is  thus  performed,  pre- 
Buming  that  the  descending  colon  has  to 
be  opened.  The  proceeding,  however,  is 
the  same  if  the  right  side  of  the  body  be 
selected.  The  patient  is  placed  upon  the 
right  side,  and  a  hn,rd  pillow  is  placed 
beneath  the  right  loin,  so  as  to  render 
the  left  loin  more  prominent.  From  the 
centre  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  a  line  is 
drawn  with  inlc  vertically  upwards  to  the 
last  rib,  which  it  will  touch  near  its  fi'eo  ex- 
tremity. An  incision,  four  inches  in  length, 


is  then  made  across  the  line,  at  right  angles 
to  it,  and  so  arranged  that  the  centre  of 
the  incision  corresponds  to  the  centre  of 
the  line.  The  wound  is  therefore  midway 
between  the  ihac  crest  and  the  last  rib. 
Amussat  advised  a  vertical  incision  which 
corresponded  pretty  nearly  to  the  aforesaid 
ink  line.  The  proceeding  has,  however, 
been  very  generally  abandoned.  Mr. 
Bryant  uses  an  obhque  incision,  'four  or 
five  iQches  long,  beginning  one  and  a  half 
niches  to  the  left  of  the  spine,  below  the 
last  rib,  and  passing  downwards  and  for- 
wards in  front  of  the  anterior  spine  of  the 
crest  of  the  ihum,  with  the  line  of  the  in- 
cision passing  obhquely  across  the  external 
border  of  the  quadratus  lumborum  about 
its  centre,  and  taking  the  same  direction  as 
the  nerves  which  traverse  this  part.'  In 
the  transverse  wound  after  the  skin  and 
subcutaneous  tissues  have  been  divided,  the 
latissimus  dorsi  muscle  is  exposed  in  the 
incision  with  a  small  amount  of  the  external 
obhque.  On  diAading  this  layer,  the  internal 
obhque  muscle  is  exposed  in  the  whole 
length  of  the  woxmd.  "When  this  structure 
has  been  cut  through,  the  posterior  apo- 
nem'osis  of  the  transversahs  muscle  (fascia 
lumborum)  is  exposed,  and  in  the  posterior 
part  the  anterior  edge  of  the  quadratus 
lumborum.  As  a  nde  the  latter  muscle  does 
not  reqmre  di-\dsion. 

After  the  aponeurosis  of  the  transver- 
sahs has  been  divided  upon  a  director,  even 
in  the  most  emaciated  patients,  a  quantity 
of  loose  fat  comes  into  view  in  which  the 
Iddney  is  embedded.  On  tearing  this  gently 
away  in  the  position  of  the  colon,  the  trans- 
versahs fascia  is  exposed.  This  structure 
should  be  cautiously  torn  through  by  means 
of  two  pairs  of  forceps.  Its  strength  varies 
very  much,  and  it  is  apt  to  be  mistaken  for 
the  peritonemn.  The  bleeding,  so  far,  is  as 
a  rule  very  trifling,  and  any  hsemorrhago 
may  be  checked  by  torsion.  If  the  region 
of  the  quadratus  be  encroached  upon  by 
the  knife,  a  lumbar  artery  may  be  di\aded. 
The  finger  should  now  be  introduced  into 
the  woimd,  and  the  position  of  the  kidney, 
which  lies  behind  the  bowel,  made  out. 
The  finger  should  then  be  passed  into  the 
angle  between  the  psoas  and  quadratus 
liunborum  muscles.  The  non-peritoneal 
surface  of  the  colon  looks  into  this  angle, 
and  if,  while  the  finger  be  held  in  this  posi- 
tion the  patient  be  rolled  a  little  over  to  the 
left  side,  the  gut  which  comes  into  contact 
mth  the  digit  must  be  the  descending 
colon.  The  bowel  should  now  be  hooked 
forward  into  the  woimd,  and  an  attempt 
made  to  expose  that  surface  which  faces  the 
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angle  just  mentioned.    When  the  bowel  is 
much  distended,  it  will  protrude  into  the 
wound  as  soon  as  the  tranversaUs  aponeu- 
rosis is  divided,  and  the  procedure  just 
:  named  is  not  necessary.    Some  surgeons 
,  distend  the  colon  by  air,  or  by  injections  of 
fluid,  before  the  operation  is  commenced ; 
'  but  the  measm-e  is  seldom  necessary.    '  A 
I  lai'ge  curved  needle,  caiTying  stout  silk,  is 
:  then  to  be  passed  through  the  skin  to  one 
:  side  of  the  ink  mark,  across  the  bowel,  and 
■  through  the  skin  at  a  corresponding  point 
on  the  other  side  of  the  mark,  and  the 
;  cnthe  proceeding  is  to  be  repeated  at  the 
1  other  end  of  the  incision.    The  colon  is 
;  thus  fixed  before  being  opened,  and  is  held 
;  in  place  by  the  threads,  which  are  grasped 
'.  by  assistants.  It  only  remains  now  to  open 
:  the  intestine,  and  this  is  best  done  midway 
';  between  the  two  threads  by  a  small  longi- 
t  tudinal  incision,  which  may  be  cautiously 
t  enlarged  so  as  to  be  about  one  and  a  half 
1  inch  in  length.    The  finger  passed  into  the 
i  i  bowel  can  now  draw  out  each  loop  of  thread 
i  by  which  it  is  transfixed,  and  these  being 
,  divided  will  give   four  threads  already 
i  I  passed  through  skin  and  intestine,  and  only 
i:  requiring  to  be  tied.    The  anterior  and 
'I  posterior  extremities  of  the  wound  should 
.1  afterwards  be  drawn  together  with  two 
>  stitches,  and  the  operation  is  completed' 
(•  (Heath). 

!       As  regards  after-treatment,  the  skin 
3  about  the  wound  should  be  kept  carefully 
'  oiled,  and  the  parts  protected  by  a  large 
:  pad  of  '  tenax.'    The  stitches  may  be  re- 
moved  at  the  end  of  six  or  seven  days,  or 
may  be  allowed  to  cut  their  own  way  out. 
When  the  parts  are  consoUdated,  it  is  well 
to  gently  introduce  a  tube  into  the  bowel 
below  the  fistula,  and  wash  out  the  fsecal 
matter  contained  therein,  since  the  reten- 
tion of  such  matter  often  gives  rise  to  miich 
inconvenience.     When  the  case  is  not 
urgent,  it  is  well  to  perform  the  operation 
by  two  stages,  the  first  of  which  may  be 
'lone  antiseptically.    In  the  first  stage  the 
it  is  exposed  and  secmred  to  the  wound  by 
itiures  which  only  penetrate  the  muscular 
at.    The  bowel  is  not  opened.    At  the 
f^nd  of  a  few  days,  when  the  gut  has  ac- 
quired firm  adhesions  to  the  margins  of 
the  wound,  the  antiseptic  dressings  may  be 
loft  off,  and  the  artificial  anus  established. 
In  this  way  the  extensive  suppuration  that 
'raetimcs  follows  the  escape  of  f£eces  into 
le  subserous  or  inter-muscular  connective 
'  issues,  may  be  avoided ;  the  evUs  of  an 
"ccidental  opening  of  the  peritoneal  cavity 
"  re  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  the  healing 
ot  the  wound  is  greatly  hastened.  To  avoid 


the  trouble  consequent  upon  the  accumula- 
tion of  feeces  in  the  boMCsl  below  the  arti- 
ficial anus,  Madelung  proposes  to  empty  this 
segment  of  the  gut  of  its  contents,  and 
then  entkely  close  the  end  of  the  intestine 
below  the  abnormal  opening. 

In  Ingzivnal  Colotorrvy  the  abdomen  is 
opened  by  an  incision  about  three  inches 
in  length,  which  is  made  parallel  to  and  just 
above  Poupart's  ligament ;  the  inner  end 
of  the  incision  being  just  external  to  the 
deep  epigastric  artery.  The  bowel,  having 
been  exposed,  is  secured  to  the  margins  of 
the  wound  by  the  same  means  as  in  lumbar 
colotomy.  The  great  disadvantages  of  this 
operation  are  the  less  convenient  position 
of  the  artificial  anus,  and  the  fact  that  it 
involves  an  opening  into  the  abdominal 
cavity.  Erckelen's  statistics,  which  deal 
with  262  examples  of  colotomy,  show  that 
the  mortahty  after  aU  forms  of  colotomy, 
taken  together,  is  about  54*2  per  cent. ;  the 
mortality  after  Amussat's  operation  is  38'4 
per  cent. ;  and  after  Littre's,  46-4  per  cent. 

Fkedeeick  Treves. 

COLOUR  -  BLINDIfESS.  —  Colour- 
blindness may,  be  either  congenital  or 
acquired.  The  congenitally  colour-blind, 
though  possessing  perfect  sight  for  form,  are 
unable  to  appreciate  some  differences  in 
colour  which  are  obvious  to  others.  The 
three  colours  principally  concerned  in  well- 
marked  congenital  colour-defects  are  red, 
green,  and  violet.  Light  of  these  three 
colours  when  combined  by  mirrors,  by  two 
overlapping  spectra,  or  on  a  rotating  disc 
will  appear  to  a  normal  eye  white  or  grey. 
These  three  colours  are,  moreover,  peculiar, 
in  that  they  are  the  only  ones  which  cannot 
be  produced  by  the  mixture  of  other  spectral 
colours.  They  are  therefore  caIRd  funda- 
mental colom's.  While  normal  vision  ap- 
preciates these  three  fundamental  colours 
in  the  spectnma,  and,  in  addition,  certain 
others,  yeUow  and  blue,  between  them 
(omitting  the  orange),  most  congenitally 
colour-blind  persons  appreciate  only  two 
fimdamental  colours.  Their  vision  is  con- 
sequently said  to  be  dichromic. 

But  there  are  very  rare  cases  in  which 
one  colom-  only  is  appreciated  in  the  spec- 
trum, whose  various  payts  consequently  ap- 
pear different  only  in  their  degi-ees  of  bright- 
ness. Achromatopsia  is  the  tenn  applied 
to  such  a  defect.  Those  above  referred  to 
as  pv.6sessing  a  dichromic  system  are  said 
to  suffer  fi-om  jpa/rtial  achromatopsia. 

Total  colour-bHndness  (achromatopsia) 
is  very  rare,  occurring  perhaps  once  among 
ten  thousand  men.    We  are  unable  to  say 
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exactly  how  things  appear  to  the  totally 
coloui--blind,  whether,  for  example,  m  shades 
of  gi-ey,  from  white  to  black,  hke  a  photo- 
graph to  us,  or  in.  various  shades  of  one  of 
the  fundamental  colours,  such  as,  for  ex- 
ample, violet.  A  total  colour-blind  would 
pick  out  coloiured  wools  indiscrimuiately, 
except  for  the  different  amounts  of  hght 
which  diiferent  colom-s  reflect.  The  defect 
may  be  completely  developed,  or  a  feeble 
perception  of  all  three  fundamental  colom's 
may  still  exist.  It  is  very  questionable 
whether  total  achromatopsia  ever  occurs, 
unless  in  association  with  other  ocular  de- 
fect. It  is  usually  observed  that,  in  associa- 
tion with  some  defect  for  form,  the  disc  is 
white,  or  there  is  nystagmus  or  photophobia. 
Partial  colour-blindness  (partial  achroma- 
topsia) occurs  more  commonly.  It  does  not 
appear  to  be  necessarily  associated  vsdth 
anything  pathological,  since  the  sight  for 
form  amounts  to  about  the  average. 

One  of  the  fandamental  colours  is  want- 
ing entirely  or  in  part  to  the  partially  colour- 
blind. Their  colour  system  is  therefore 
dichromic.  Occasionally  violet  is  the  de- 
fective colom:.  In  such  cases  the  sufferer 
would  appreciate  only  two  out  of  the  three 
fundamental  colomrs  that  are  normally 
visible  in  the  spectrum.  Whereas  we  see 
on  the  left  red,  followed  by  orange,  yellow, 
gi'een,  blue,  and  violet,  he  would  see  only 
one  to  the  right,  representing  violet,  blue, 
and  green,  and  one  only  to  the  left,  repre- 
senting the  red  and  orange,  his  two  colom-s 
being  separated  by  a  grey  band  which  oc- 
cupies the  position  of  the  yellow.  Conse- 
quently he  will  mistake — unless,  indeed,  he 
can  guess  at  them  by  the  relative  degi'ees  of 
brightness  with  which  they  are  associated  in 
his  mind — green,  blue,  and  violet  for  each 
other,  but  he  will  shai-ply  distinguish  them 
from  red  and  orange.  Violet  would  be  a 
darker  shade  to  him  than  to  us,  so  that  dark 
violet  would  be  undistinguishable  by  him 
from  black,  and  the  extreme  right  hand  of 
the  spectrum  would  be  shortened.  Such 
cases  are  extremely  rare,  perhaps  1  in  10,000 
men,  and  on  this  account,  and  from  the 
nature  of  the  colour  concerned,  are  of  less 
practical  importance  than  those  next  to  be 
described.  It  is  said  that  the  drag  santonins 
win  produce  temporary  violet-bhndness. 

The  great  majority  of  partial  colour- 
blinds  are  defective  to  red  and  green,  and 
consequently  their  defect  has  received  the 
name  of  red-green  blindness.  The  spec- 
trimi  is  divided  to  them  by  a  narrow  grey 
band  where  the  green  and  blue  shade  into 
each  other.  All  to  the  left — viz.,  the  red, 
yellow,  and  green — appears  of  the  same 


colour,  though  of  vastly  different  shade  in 
its  different  parts;  and  all  to  the  right — 
viz.  blue  and  violet  —  of  another  strongly 
contrasted  colour.  The  yeUow  is  far  brighter 
to  them,  as  to  us,  than  the  neighbouring  red 
and  green.  Consequently  they  are  not  hable 
to  confuse  yellow  with  either  red  or  green. 
But  the  two  latter,  being  far  nearer  in  shade, 
are  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  each  other. 

Eed-green-blindness  is  undoubtedly  di- 
visible into  two  varieties,  of  which  the  one 
is  called  red-hlindness,  and  the  other  green- 
blindness.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  these 
colours  really  appear  to  the  red-  or  green- 
blind  ;  but,  judging  from  rare  cases  of  colour- 
blindness in  one  eye  only  and  from  other 
evidence,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  to  the  green- 
bUnd  aU  to  the  left  of  the  blue  and  violet 
(which  appear  as  blue)  is  represented  at 
its  brightest  part  by  yellow,  just  as  to  us, 
shading  off  on  either  side  into  a  much  duller 
reddish  hue,  which  is  slightly  darker  to  the 
right — that  is  to  say,  in  the  green  than 
to  the  left,  i.e.  in  the  red.  Their  two 
fundamental  colom-s,  speaking  generally, 
will  thus  be  blue  and  some  variety  of  red, 
and  the  two  will  be  separated  by  a  narrow 
belt  of  neutral  or  grey  colom:.  Though 
they  will  never  match  yeUow,  whether  in 
the  spectrmn  or  in  pigments,  with  green  or 
red,  they  vidll  be  Uable  to  confuse  the  two 
latter  colom-s.  But  to  match  a  vivid  scarlet 
they  will  pick  out  a  green  lightened  by 
some  sUght  admixtm-e  of  yellow,  and  they 
will  see  bluish-green  and  grey  alike. 

Similarly,  to  the  red-blind  all  to  the  left 
of  the  specti-um  is  represented  by  yellow, 
shading  off  into  a  greenish  colom-,  wluch  is 
much  darker  in  the  red  than  in  the  green 
region  of  the  spectrum.  Indeed,  the  ex- 
treme left-hand  end  of  the  spectrum  cannot 
be  distinguished  from  black  by  the  red- 
blind.  It  is  as  if  the  brightness  of  the  left- 
hand  part  of  the  spectrum  were  shifted 
rather  towards  the  right,  and  with  it  the 
dividing  band  between  the  blue  and  their 
other  colour,  M'hereas  in  green-blindness  it 
is  moved,  though  to  a  much  less  extent,  the 
reverse  way.  Consequently  the  red-blind 
will  match  a  scarlet  with  a  dark  green  and 
with  a  dark  brown. 

It  is  obvious,  from  what  has  been  said, 
that  the  detection  of  physiological  colour- 
blindness is  not  so  very  simple  a  matter  as 
it  would  at  first  sight  appear.  Even  a  total 
colom--blind — i.e.  one  to  whom  differently 
coloured  objects  appear  simply  as  various 
shades  of  one  colour,  as  does  a  photograph 
to  us — will  not  match  yellow  with  an 
average  blue  or  even  with  a  red,  since  the 
three  appear  of  quite  different  shades,  from 
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the  brightest,  the  yellow,  to  the  darkest,  the 
blue.  In  the  same  way  a  red-blind  would 
not  match  an  average  red  with  an  average 
green,  the  first  appeai-ing  to  him  much  darker 
than  the  other.  But  if  coloirred  sm'faces 
or  colom-ed  Hghts  of  exactly  corresponding 
shades  to  him  were  presented,  he  would  be 
totally  imable  to  distinguish  them.  All 
tests  of  colour-vision  are  on  this  principle. 
The  most  scientific  is  doubtless  by  the  use 
of  the  double  spectroscope.  But  others, 
wliich  are  more  easily  and  conveniently 
apphed,  suffice  for  all  practical  pm-poses. 

The  coloured  wools  which  pass  under 
Holmgren's  name  show  a  large  nimaber  of 
sliades  of  differently  colom-ed  woollen  skeins. 
The  person  to  be  tested  is  given  a  skein 
.  of  a  pm-e  pale  green  colour ;  pale  because 
:  many  will  fail  at  this  who  would  be  success- 
;  fill  with  a  stronger  colour,  and  green  because 
i  it  is  a  defective  colom",  not  ordy  to  the  red- 
i  and  green-blind,  but  also  to  the  violet-blind. 
;  He  is  asked  to  pick  out  all  the  skeins  which 
•  seem  to  him  like  the  sample  given  or,  per- 
i  haps  better,  all  which  contain  some  of  that 
I  colom",  Uttle  or  much.    It  is  important  that 
:  the  colour  should  not  be  named,  othervnse 
L  an  ignorance  of  the  names  of  colom-s  may 
:  possibly  be  mistaken  for  coloiur-blindness. 
i  If  his  colour-vision  be  defective,  he  will  pick 
:  out  other  coloirrs  as  well  as  various  shades 
.  of  gi-een ;  for  example,  gi'eys,  browns,  pinks, 
or  blues  and  violets.    This  alone  is  suffi- 
cient to  demonstrate  the  fact  of  colour-blind- 
ness.  If  we  want  to  know  something  as  to 
its  degree  and  kind,  we  may  go  further.  If 
he  has  selected  greys,  browns,  or  pinks  to 
match  with-  the  green,  he  is  probably  red-  or 
-  green-blind.    If  then,  a  pale  rose-coloured 
skein — i.e.  a  mixture  of  blue  and  red — be 
iven  him,  he  wiU,  if  red-blind,  pick  out 
trk  blue  and  violet  to  match  with  it,  the 
;d  being  to  him  httle  more  than  a  darken- 
ing shade.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  be 
i'reen-bhnd,  the  rose  will  be  to  him  more  of 
neutral  tint,  and  he  will  match  it  with 
-;i  ey  and  with  bluish-green.    If  he  is  offered 
a  scarlet  he  will  match  it,  if  red-blind,  with 
green  or  brown  which  appears  to  a  normal 
■  e  much  darker ;  whereas,  if  he  be  green- 
ijlind  he  will  match  it  with  ahght  brown  or 
with  a  green  hghtened  with  some  sUght 
Imixture  of  yellow.    If  his  failures  do  not 
itend  beyond  the  first  test,  excluding  violet- 
Ijlindness,  he  is  caUed  an  incomplete  partial 
I'olour-blind. 

The  coloured  squares  of '  Ole  Bull '  are 
i  the  same  principle,  but  here  red,  green, 
I  lie,  yellow,  and  grey  squares,  10mm.  in 
'dieter,  are  arranged  in  rows  from  the 
iQtest — i.e.  the  first — down  to  the  most  in- 


tense, the  tenth  row.  The  colom-s  of  each 
row,  from  the  strongest  upwards,  are  suc- 
cessively diluted  by  admixture  with  grey,  so 
that  those  of  each  row,  while  bemg  all  of 
exactly  the  same  shade,  are  of  less  intense 
colom'  than  the  row  below  them.  Conse- 
quently the  colour-blind  will  readily  mis- 
take the  colom-s  of  the  various  rows ;  and 
the  amount  of  his  defect  will  be  judged  by 
the  faintest  row  he  is  able  to  indicate  cor- 
rectly. The  colours  of  the  first  row  are  re- 
cognisable by  the  normal  eye  at  1  metre 
distance  in  good  light.  The  patient  is  shown 
the  gi-ey  square,  and  asked  to  name  the 
other  coloiu-s  of  the  first  row.  If  he  fail  at 
this,  squares  in  other  rows  below  are  succes- 
sively indicated.  If,  for  example,  he  can 
do  only  the  one  marked  No.  6,  his  colom*- 
vision  will  amount  to  one-sixth  only.  The 
test  is  therefore  quantitative,  and  in  this 
resi^ect  it  excels  that  by  colom'ed  wools. 
It  is  also,  as  will  be  seen  presently,  better 
adapted  for  most  pathological  colour-de- 
fects. 

What  is  called  the  shadow  test  is  interest- 
ing. If  an  object  be  illuminated  by  two 
lights,  one  coloured  and  the  other  an  or- 
dinary light  or  colourless,  the  shadow  cast 
on  the  coloured  ground  by  any  object,  such 
as  a  pencil,  takes  by  contrast  the  comple- 
mentary colour.  Thus,  if  the  Kght  be  red, 
the  pencil  will  throw  one  shadow  fii'om  the 
ordinary  light,  which  will  appear  red,  and 
one  from  the  red  hght,  which  will  appear 
green.  But  to  the  red-  and  green-blind 
the  complementary  colom*  is  not  recognis- 
able. 

The  pseudo-isochromatic  tables  of  Stil- 
ling are  on  the  same  principle.  Letters  of 
one  colour  are  printed  on  a  backgroimd 
Hable  to  be  confused  with  it.  But,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  great  difficulties  in  making 
lithographic  colours  present  a  similar  sur- 
face as  to  smoothness  and  brightness,  as 
well  as  exactly  the  same  shade,  the  test  is  of 
httle  practical  use. 

Bonders  has  arranged  certain  quantitative 
tests.  They  consist  of  small  circular  coloured 
spots  of  different  sizes  attached  to  a  surface 
of  black  velvet.  The  normal  distance  hav- 
ing been  previously  carefully  determined  by 
experiment,  the  distance  at  which  the  can- 
didate can  recognise  them  is  noted.  A  spot 
of  rod  or  green  should  be  recognised  in  good 
dayhght  at  5  metres  (about  16  feet).  Simi- 
larly, discs  of  coloured  glass  are  presented 
in  front  of  a  Ught  successively,  by  aid  of  a 
revolving  disc.  Since  ordinary,  coloured 
paper  or  glass  rarely  approaches  a  pure 
colour,  the  material  for  this  test  requires 
great  care  in  its  selection.    These  tests  of 
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Bonders  are,  on  the  whole,  best  adapted  for 
determining  the  fitness  of  railway-drivers 
or  look-out  men  at  sea  for  their  work. 

Colour-blindness  exists  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  in  about  4  per  cent,  of  men.  In 
women  it  is  at  least  ten  times  as  infrequent, 
and  even  correspondingly  less  in  degi-ee.  It  is  I 
shghtly  less  common  in  the  upper— that  is  to 
say,  the  more  educated — classes  of  life,  than 
among  ordinary  people.  Education  vsdll, 
however,  do  nothing  for  its  removal,  and,  so 
far  as  we  know,  nothing  for  its  prevention 
in  the  individual.  We  can  only  speculate 
why  it  is  less  common  in  women.  It  is 
very  liable  to  be  transmitted  by  inheritance, 
perhaps  as  muchthi'ough  the  mother,  though 
she  so  rarely  manifests  it  herself,  as  through 
the  father.  After  total  achromatopsia  violet- 
blindness  is  the  most  rare,  perhaps  amotmt- 
ing  to  ^  per  cent,  in  men.  Consequently 
defects  to  red  and  green  are  far  more  im- 
portant, not  only  on  accoimt  of  their  greater 
frequency  (about  3*5  j)er  cent.),  but  because 
lights  of  these  colom's  are  universally  used 
as  signals.  Indeed,  any  other  colours  would 
be  quite  unsuitable.  Yellow  would  be  liable 
to  be  mistaken  for  an  ordinary  light,  and 
blue,  being  much  duller  than  any  ordinary 
yellow,  would  be  visible  at  a  much  shorter 
distance,  and  so  could  not  be  opposed  to  it. 
The  importance  of  colour-blindness  in  rela- 
tion to  coloured  signals  reaches  its  maximum 
in  the  case  of  the  red-blind,  to  whom  a  red 
hght  appears  far  darker  than  the  green. 
Indeed,  it  is  so  much  darker  to  him  than  to 
the  noi-mal  eye  that  he  cannot  recognise  it 
at  all,  even  as  a  light,  tUl  within  a  much 
shorter  distance  than  normal.  If  the  two 
were  contrasted  at  a  short  distance  only,  he 
would  consequently  see  both,  and  distin- 
guish them  by  their  relative  brightness. 
But  if  either  were  exhibited  at  a  distance, 
and  under  conditions  of  brightness  pre- 
viously unknown  to  him,  as  at  sea,  he  would 
be  utterly  imable  to  recognise  its  colour. 
The  peripheral  parts  of  the  retina  are  nor- 
mally less  sensitive  to  certain  colours  than 
to  others.  If  red  and  gi-een  spots  be  pre- 
sented imder  ordinary  daylight  at  the  peri- 
phery of  the  visual  field,  their  colom-  cannot 
be  distinguished,  whereas  blue  and  even 
yeUow  can  be  perfectly  recognised. 

Acquii-ed  colom'-defects  are  also  import- 
ant, both  in  their  relation  to  coloured  signals 
and  as  symptoms  of  certain  diseases,  such 
being  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve,  both  pri- 
mary, as  from  tobacco  and  alcohol  poisoning, 
and  secondary  to  more  general  conditions, 
such  as  locomotor  ataxia  and  disseminated 
sclerosis.  Green  and  red  are  the  first  coloiirs 
to  go,  the  former  being  usually  called  white 


and  the  latter  brown;  or  the  two  colours 
are  imdistinguishable.  In  tobacco  and  alco- 
hol amblyopia  the  loss  is  at  fii'st  limited  to 
the  immediate  neighbotn-hood  of  the  point 
of  fixation  (central  colour  scotoma),  so  that 
the  patient,  though  he  can  recognise  small 
j  spots  of  these  colom's  when  held  somewhat 
laterally  in  any  direction  from  his  point  of 
central  vision,  fails  to  recognise  them  when 
moved  to  the  centre.  This  failure  may  be 
partial,  in  which  case  the  colours  are  seen 
less  vividly,  red  as  brown,  for  example  (rela 
tive  scotoma),  or  total,  in  which  case  he 
sees  the  spot  of  no  colour  at  aU  (absolute 
scotoma).    See  Amblyopia. 

But  in  other  diseases,  such  as  the  atrophy 
of  locomotor  ataxia  and  disseminated  scle 
rosis  above  mentioned,  and  the  atrophy  that 
sometimes  follows  blows  on  the  head  or 
typhoid  fever,  appreciation  of  red  and  gi-een 
becomes  entirely  lost,  or  aU  perception  of 
colom*  may  be  j)ermanently  gone.  A  com 
plete  loss  of  aU  colom'-vision  may  occur 
temporarily  in  hysteria. 

It  is  in  the  highest  degree  questionable 
whether  an  acquired  defect  for  red  and 
green  ever  exists  without  some  loss  of  cen 
tral  acuity  for  form,  but  it  is  certain  that 
colour  may  fade  in  undue  proportion  to 
form,  especially  in  tobacco  amblyopia.  Con 
sequently  a  patient  suffering  from  this  afifec 
tion  may  go  about  and  carry  on  all  his  other 
duties  perfectly  well,  and  still  be  totally  in 
capable  of  distmguislimg  a  red  from  a  green 
signal  right  before  him.    It  is  probable  that 
acquired  coloiur-blindness  is  even  more  im 
portant  in  respect  to  signals  than  the  con 
genital  form,  since  the  sufii'erer  has  had,  in 
the  former  case,  little  time  or,  indeed,  oppor 
tunity  to  recognise  his  defect,  occurring 
almost  invariably,  as  it  does,  between  forty 
and  sixty  years  of  age ;  and  he  being  able,  in 
early  cases  of  tobacco  and  alcohol  poisoning 
still  to  recognise  colom's  in  the  circum 
stances  under  which  they  are  usually  pre 
sented  in  every-day  life. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  evi 
dent  that  certain  acquired  defects  of  colou 
will  escape  detection  by  Holmgren's  coloure 
wools.  It  needs  the  use  of  the  colom-e 
discs  of  Bonders  or  of '  Ole  Bull,'  or,  perhap 
better  than  either,  of  red  and  green  squares 
10mm.  and  less  in  diameter,  moimted  on 
black  card,  which  may  be  conveniently  sup 
ported  on  a  handle.  The  examination  ma 
be  made,  either  by  the  patient  fixing  th 
coiTcsponding  eye  of  the  observer  at  a  dis 
tance  of  afoot,  or  by  the  use  of  the  perknete 

W.  A.  Brailey. 

COMA,    See  Head-Injuries. 
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COMEDO.— Definition. — A  collection  of 
.  sebiim  distending  beyond  its  normal  limits 
a  sebaceous  gland,  the  external  aperture  of 
which  remains  patent. 

Symjjto^ns.-Gomeiones  form  at  or  about 
puberty,  when  the  hair-follicles  of  certaia 
regions  are  in  active  development.  The 

■  sebaceous  glands  enlarge  and  secrete  more 
.:sebiun  than  can  be  expelled  from  the  mouth 
:of  the  folhcle. 

People  with  coarse  skin  and  feeble  cir- 
-cidation  and  a  scanty  growth  of  hair  are 
most  prone  to  them.    The  forehead,  nose, 
..cheeks,  chin,  inside  the  ears,  the  chest, 
back,  and  neck,  are  the  parts  commonly 
i:a£Fected,  and  they  rarely  occur  elsewhere. 
-  Sometimes  they  are  congenital.    They  ap- 
pear as  yellow  or  black  specks  on  the  skin, 
[  slightly  raised,  which,  when  squeezed,  eject 
1  a  long  worm-shaped  mass,  consisting  of  se- 
iibaceous  matter,  and  in  its  substance  there 
ir  is  occasionally  foimd  a  minute  grub.  See 
*AcARUS   FoLLicuLOEUM.     The  elongated 
.shape  of  the  mass  is  the  result  of  its  having 
.  been  squeezed  through  the  narrow  neck  of 
the  follicle.    Some  think  the  black  .on  the 

•  surface  is  due  to  dirt  solely,  others  trace  it 
>  to  pigment.  When,  as  is  often  the  case, 
iitbe  comedones  become  inflamed,  acne  vul- 
agaris  is  produced. 

Treatment. — ^Where  there  is  a  tendency 
:  io  the  development  of  comedones  it  is  well 
;o  wash  several  times  daily  with  hot  soap 
ind  water,  using  at  the  same  time  much 
"  jiction  with  a  rough  towel.   All  the  spots 
■-  ihoidd  be  squeezed  and  the  matter  forcibly 
•amoved,  and,  to  prevent  the  sacs  refilling, 
t  is  necessary  to  insert  a  needle  and  scarify 
be  lining  membrane,  which  vidll  have  the 
ffect  of  completely  obliterating  them.  Lo- 
i .  ions  or  liniments  containing  soap  and  spirit 
fvie  most  useful,  to  dissolve  the  sebaceous 
iaoatter  and  to  stimulate  the  capillary  cir- 

■  ulation.  The  following  is  a  good  formula : 
•0  Sapo  molHs,  53. ;  Eau  de  Cologne,  fsjss. ; 
p.  vini  rect.  f  §ij. ;  Aq.  sambuci  ad  fgvj. ;  fiat 
)tio.  To  be  used  twice  a  week  at  bed-time. 
Iildly  stimulating  ointments  containing 
naU  quantities  of  either  sulphur  or  tar  are 
Iso  of  value.    Internal  remedies  should  be 

ployed  if  there  is  any  irregularity  of  the 
stive  organs  or  other  functional  disturb- 
"^6.  Malcolm  Morris. 

f|'  COMPRESS.    See  Pressure. 

COMPRESSION,    fifee  Pressure. 

COMPRESSION  OF  THE  BRAIN, 
-e  Brain,  Compression  of  the. 

•  (  CONCUSSION   OF  THE  BRAIN. 
'■e  Brain,  Concussion  of  the. 


CONCUSSION  OF  THE  SPINAL 
CORD.  See  Back  and  Spine,  Injuries  of 
the. 

CONDYLOMA.  See  Mucous  Patch  ; 
Syphilis;  Warts. 

CONGENITAL  DEFORMITIES.  See 
Atresia Ani;  Club-Foot;  CongenitalDis- 
locations;  Ectopia  Vesicae  ;  Hare-Lip,  &c. 

CONGENITAL  DISLOCATIONS.— 

Congenital  dislocations  are  most  firequently 
found  at  the  Hip-jovnt.  Cases,  however, 
have  been  described  of  similar  liixation  of 
the  Himierus,  of  the  Patella,  of  the  Loweo- 
Jaiu,  of  the  Elbow  (probably  only  of  the 
radius),  of  the  Knee,  and  of  the  Wrist. 

In  th-e  last  four  positions  the  disloca- 
tion is  rare.  It  is  usually  partial,  complete 
dislocation  occxu-ring  only  with  other  ex- 
treme deformities,  the  subjects  of  them  be- 
ing little  better  than  monstrosities.  These 
rare  forms  may  be  dismissed  in  a  few 
words. 

A  case  of  congenital  dislocation  of  the 
Lower  Jaio  on  the  right  side  has  been 
described  by  R.  W.  Smith  of  Dublin.  The 
right  side  of  the  jaw  and  right  zygoma 
were  smaller  than  on  the  left  side,  the  con- 
dyle was  undeveloped  and  destitute  of  car- 
tilage, the  coronoid  process  was  smaU  and 
thin,  and  the  sigmoid  notch  was  barely  ex- 
istent. There  were  neither  glenoid  cavity, 
nor  rnterarticular  cartUage,  nor  capsular 
ligament.  The  right  superior  maxilla  and 
malar  bones,  and  the  right  side  of  the 
sphenoid,  were  also  much  smaller  than  on 
the  left  side.  In  these  cases  the  jaw  is  abnor- 
mally movable,  and  not  fixed  as  in  ordinary 
dislocation. 

Good  specimens  of  congenital  disloca- 
tion of  the  Head  of  the  Radius  backwards 
exist  in  the  museums  of  the  Eoyal  College 
of  Surgeons  of  Dublin  and  of  Guy's  Hos- 
pital. The  former  was  fully  described  by  the 
late  R.  Adams.  The  outer  condyle  exists, 
but  in  front  of  it  there  is  no  rounded  head 
for  the  radius,  nor  any  trace  of  the  usual 
convex  articular  surface  ever  having  ex- 
isted. The  coronoid  process  and  great  sig- 
moid cavity  of  the  ulna  are  unusually  lai-ge 
transversely,  and  stretch  almost  the  whole 
way  across  the  lower  articular  extremity 
of  the  humerus,  which  is  entirely  formed 
into  one  single  trochlea  wider  than  na- 
tural. The  head  of  the  radius,  which  seems 
never  to  have  been  adequately  developed, 
is  situated  behind  the  plane  of  the  outer 
condyle  of  the  humerus.  The  tubercle  of 
the  radius,  directed  somewhat  backwards, 
is  twice  its  natural  length,  and  instead  of 
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reaching  merely  to  the  level  of  the  lesser 
sigmoid  cavity  of  the  Tilna,  stretches  so 
high  up  the  ulna  as  to  reach  nearly  to  the 
level  of  the  summit  of  the  olecranon  pro- 
cess, while  the  carpal  extremities  of  the 
radius  and  ulna  are  in  their  natm-al  state, 
on  an  even  line  with  each  other.  The  arm 
in  these  cases  is  in  a  state  of  pronation  and 
semiflexion,  and  there  is  little  or  no  power 
of  supination.  There  is  a  case  also  re- 
corded by  E.  W.  Smith  of  dislocation  of 
the  radius  backwards,  with  deficiency  of  the 
condyle  of  the  humerus,  in  which  there 
was  also  on  the  same  side  an  outward  dis- 
location of  the  patella,  with  deficiency  of 
the  external  condyle  of  the  femur. 

Congenital  dislocations  of  the  Knee  are 
very  rare,  but  a  few  cases  have  been  de- 
scribed. They  generally  take  the  form  of 
partial  dislocation  of  the  tibia  forwards  in 
one  or  both  limbs. 

Very  few  cases  of  congenital  luxation 
of  the  Wrist,  not  in  monstrosities,  are  re- 
corded. There  is  a  case  fully  described  by 
E.  W.  Smith,  of  a  female  lunatic,  set.  thii'ty- 
six,  who  had  from  birth  a  luxation  of  the 
right  carpus  forwards  and  of  the  left  carpus 
backwards,  with  the  upper  end  of  the  left 
radius  small  and  atrophied.  The  bones  of 
the  forearm  in  both  limbs  were  only  half 
the  ordinary  length,  and  the  bones  of  the 
carpus  were  atrophied.  A  case  described 
by  Cruveilhier  as  traumatic.  Smith  alleges 
to  have  been  an  examj)le  of  congenital  luxa- 
tion. There  is  also  a  specimen  of  conge- 
nital dislocation  of  the  wrist  in  the  Du- 
puytren  Museum. 

Congenital  dislocation  of  the  Patella  is 
not  very  uncommon.  In  nearly  all  the 
cases  recorded  the  luxation  was  in  the 
outward  direction,  the  number  of  cases 
in  which  the  displacement  was  single  and 
symmetrical  being  about  equal.  In  many 
of  the  instances  deficiency  of  the  external 
condyle  of  the  femur  fully  accoimted  for 
the  malposition  of  the  pateUa.  In  aU 
there  was  considerable  muscular  wasting 
and  relaxation  of  the  structures  of  the  joint. 
In  many  of  the  cases  the  hereditaiy  natm-e 
of  the  condition  was  remarked. 

Congenital  dislocation  of  the  Head  of  the 
Humerus,  though  less  rare  than  any  of  the 
above  forms  of  luxation,  does  not  occur-,  or 
at  all  events  is  not  recognised,  so  frequently 
as  the  similar  condition  at  the  hip -joint. 
There  are  two  varieties,  the  sub-coracoid 
and  the  sub-acromial.  Guerin  gives  two 
examples  of  the  fonner,  and  one  of  tho 
latter.  Both  varieties  have  been  fully 
described  by  E.  W.  Smith,  who  gives  fom- 
cases  of  the  former,  and  one  of  the  latter. 


The  leading  characteristics  of  all  are  wasting 
of  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder  and  arm,  an 
abnormal  prominence  of  the  acromion  pro- 
cess, and  a  marked  limitation  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  arm.  Of  the  sub-coracoid 
dislocations,  three   occurred  in  males : — 

1.  Mt.  20,  the  luxation  being  on  the  left 
side.  This  man  had  also  left  talipes  equinus. 

2.  Also  a  male,  set.  20,  the  dislocation  on  the 
left  side.    3.  A  lunatic  woman,  set.  29,  with 
congenital  luxation  on  both  sides,  the  de- 
fo]mity  being  more  marked  on  the  left  side. 
4.  A  boy,  set.  9,  with  luxation  on  the  right 
side.    The  only  case  of  congenital  sub- 
acromial or  sub-spinous  dislocation  recorded 
by  Smith  was  found  in  a  woman  set.  42. 
She  had  been  a  lunatic  fifteen  yeai's,  and 
was  subject  to  severe  epileptic  fits,  in  one 
of  which  she  died.    The  brain  present; 
the  appearances  common  in  idiots.  Eac' 
hmnerus  was  dislocated  upon  the  dorsu~ 
of  the  scapula,  the  coracoid  process  forme 
a  remarkable  j)rojection  on  each  side,  an 
the  acromion  process  was  unusually  promi 
nent,  but  the  glenoid  cavity  could  not  b 
felt  beneath  it.    In  fact,  an  examinatio 
showed  that  there  was  no  trace  of  a  glenoi 
cavity  in  the  usual  position,  but  there  was 
well-formed  socket,  surrounded  by  a  glenoi 
ligament,  upon  the  outer  sm-face  of  the  ne  " 
of  the  scapula,  broader  above  than  belo 
and  reaching  upwards  close  to  the  und 
sm-face  of  the  acromion.     The  tendon  o 
the  biceps,  perfect  thi-oughout,  adhered 
the  upper  and  inner  pai-t  of  the  circ 
ference.    The  head  of  the  humerus 
oval  in  form,  and  atrophied,  and  occupie 
the  cavity  immediately  beneath  and  behin 
the  summit  of  the  acromion. 

The  third  case  of  sub-coracoid  disloc 
tion  mentioned  above  died  of  meningi'^" 
and  examination  showed  that  there  w 
similarly,  no  vestige  of  a  glenoid  cavity  " 
the  normal  position;  but  dkectty  benea 
the  under  sm-face  of  the  coracoid  proce 
and  formed  partly  upon  the  costal  si 
face  of  the  scapula  and  partly  upon  i 
axillary  mai'gin,  there  was  a  well-form 
socket  about  an  inch  and  a-half  in  di 
meter.   The  head  of  the  hmnerus  w 
close  to  the  under  sm'face  of  the  coraoo 
l^rocess,  and  only  separated  fi-om  it  by  t 
capside,  there  being  no  interval,  as  there 
in  the  natm-al  condition  of  the  bone,  betwe 
the  upper  margin  of  the  abnormal  soc' 
and  the  process  just  named.  Ai-ound 
socket  the  glenoid  ligament,  perfect 
weU-formed,  was  continued  fi-om  the 
developed  glenoid  caAaty,  from  the  ap 
of  which  sprimg  the  tendon  of  the  bice 
in  every  resi)ect  natm*al.   The  caps 
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ligament  was  perfect  throughout.  Here, 
.also,  the  head  of  the  humenas  was  oval 

from  deficiency  of  the  posterior  part  of  the 
.  bone,  and  there  existed,  between  the  greater 

tubercle  and  the  margin  of  the  head  of  the 
.  bone,  where  the  investing  cartilage  termi- 
■.  nated,  a  broad,  shallow  groove  corresponding 
;.to  the  elevation  wliich  distinguished  the 
r.nonnal  from  the  abnormal  portion  of  the 
•  glenoid  cavity.    The  shaft  of  the  himaerus 

was  small,  and  seemingly  atrophied.  Upon 
;:the  right  side,  where  the  deformity  was  less 
^marked,  the  deficiency  of  the  glenoid  cavity 
a  was  confined  to  its  inner  border,  which,  to 
iithe  extent  of  an  inch  fi'om  above  downwards, 
H  was  enth'ely  wanting,  so  that  the  head  of 
tithe  himierus  had  passed  inwards,  though 
r.not  to  such  an  extent  as  in  the  opposite 
i  joint.  The  internal  boundary  of  the  socket 
[ivwas  formed  by  a  ridge  of  bone,  which  passed 
l..do'«Tiwards  fi.'om  the  imder  surface  of  the 
pi  coracoid  process.  The  oval  fonn  of  the  head 
^:of  the  humeiTis,  and  the  deficiency  of  its 
(  posterior  part,  were  more  strilving  than  on 
..the  left  side. 

j      It  is  probable  that  congenital  luxations 
k'of  the  shoulder  are  less  rare  than  is  sup- 
posed.   They  are  almost  certain  to  be  over- 
looked dm'ing  the  early  yeai's  of  the  patient, 
land  until  the  bones  and  muscles  have  be- 
■  come  developed ;  and  then,  except  in  the 
1  atrophic  cases,  so  much  freedom  of  motion 
;  oaay  have  been  acquu-ed  that  this  peculiarity 
is  attributed  to  awkwardness,  and  the  ana- 
tomical condition  is  rarely  critically  and 
iccurately  examined.    In  those  cases  where 
!  itrophy  of  the  muscles  is  complete,  there 
i  night  to  be  no  difficulty  in  diagnosing  this 
I  :ondition  h-orn  a  local  paralysis. 

Congenital  dislocations  of  the  Head  of 
'  'he  Femur  are  not  rare,  although,  as  Du- 
'uytren  pointed  out,  they  frequently  escape 
lotice  in  the  infant.    Carnochan  expresses 
f  he  opinion  that  the  congenital  form  of 
f  uxation  of  the  head  of  the  femur  is  of  as 
I.  requent  occun-ence  as  the  corresponding 
J  lislocation  caused  by   external  violence 
I  luring  extra-uterine  life. 
''I     Dislocation  occurs  in  three  directions, 
most  usual  form  is  luxation  upwards 
1  outwards  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium  ; 
10  second  form,  directly  upwards,  is  rare; 
s  is  also  the  third  form,  upwards  and  for- 
i  ds,  which  is  usually  associated  with  other 
'y  considerable  deformities.    The  great 
'•ijority  of  the  cases  are  of  the  first  variety, 
lit  the  first  and  second  varieties  may  be 
iken  together,  as  they  are  very  siniilar. 
■loy  occur  most  frequently  on  both  sides 
I'l  in  girls.  Dupuytren,  who  saw  26  cases, 
ind  22  in  females  and  only  4  in  males. 

VOL.  I. 


In  all  but  four  of  the  cases  the  dislocation 
was  double.  Of  Brodhurst's  «3C  cases, 
28  were  females  and  8  were  boys ;  29  were 
double  luxations,  and  7  were  single.  Of 
Cruveilhier's  7  cases,  5  were  double  and 
2  single.  In  7  cases  seen  by  the  writer, 
6  were  double  and  1  single,  and  all  were  in 
ghls.  Foiu:  of  these  syimnetrical  cases  were 
shown  together,  on  November  17,  1883,  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Eoyal  Medical  and  Ghirur- 
gical  Society. 

The  signs  of  this  dislocation  are  not 
distinctly  marked  at  birth,  and,  imless  they 
are  sought  for,  are  easily  overlooked.  When 
the  child  has  acquired  the  power  of  walking 
they  become  immistakable.  They  are  best 
seen  in  the  erect  position,  for  when  the 
patient  is  lying  horizontally  on  the  back 
many  of  the  peciiliar  symptoms  disappear. 
The  main  characteristics  of  symmetrical 
congenital  dislocation  of  the  hip-joint  are 
— an  abnormal  prominence  of  the  great 
trochanters,  which  are  situated  higher 
and  generally  more  backward  than  usual. 
There  is  a  wide,  flattened  appearance  of  the 
nates ;  a  marked  compensatory  lordosis,  and 
accompanying  prominence  of  the  belly;  a 
more  or  less  wasted  condition  of  the  muscles 
of  the  hip  and  thigh ;  and  a  peculiar,  sway- 
ing, waddling  gait,  the  width  of  the  hips 
being  increased,  the  knees  more  nearly 
approximated,  and  the  usual  movements 
of  the  hip-joints  being  somewhat  limited 
and  awkward ;  the  legs,  also,  are  small, 
and  the  feet  weak,  with  a  tendency  to  flat- 
foot.  When  the  dislocation  is  on  one  side 
only,  the  gait  is,  of  com'se,  different,  and  less 
characteristic,  the  shortening  of  one  limb 
causing  more  marked  lameness. 

The  increased  mobihty  of  the  head  ot 
the  dislocated  thigh-bone  is  very  remarkable, 
but  is  well  accoimted  for  by  the  relaxed 
condition  of  the  ligaments  of  the  j  oint.  The 
anatomical  conformation  of  the  bones  of  the 
part  varies  somewhat  according  to  the  age 
at  which  the  examination  is  made.  Before 
the  age  of  attempting  to  walli,  the  head  of 
the  femur  will  not  be  found  to  have  travelled 
far,  but  only  to  occupy  the  posterior  and 
superior  border  of  the  shallow  acetabulum 
where  its  fibroiis  margin  is  deficient.  But 
a  few  years  later  the  somewhat  flattened 
head  of  the  femur  will  be  found  upon  the 
dorsum  of  the  ilium  in  a  direction  backwards 
and  upwards,  the  acetabulum  being  shallow, 
and  sometimes  of  a  more  or  less  triangular 
shape,  and  filled  with  adipose  tissue.  The 
ligamentum  teres  is  elongated  and  attenu- 
ated, and  the  capsular  ligament  presents 
an  hour-glass  appearance,  being  large  at  its 
attachment  to  the  margin  of  the  acetabulum 
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and  to  the  head  of  the  femiir,  but  very 
narrow  at  its  middle,  where  it  surrounds 
only  the  ligamentum  teres  and  is  greatly 
stretched.  In  a  few  cases  that  have  been 
described,  the  round  ligament  has  been  said 
to  have  been  absent,  and  it  is  iwobable  that 
in  these  cases  it  has  gradually  become  so 
attenuated  as  to  have  given  way. 

In  the  cases  where  the  dislocation  is 
more  dhectly  upwards,  the  gait  is  slightly 
less  characteristic,  and  the  lordosis  and 
prommence  of  the  abdomen  are  less  marked, 
but  the  anatomical  condition  is  very  similar. 

There  is  no  agreement  amongst  the 
writers  on  this  form  of  dislocation  as  to 
its  pathology.  Amongst  the  different  causes 
and  explanations  which  have  been  given  of 
the  occmTence  of  congenital  dislocations,  the 
following  may  be  enmnerated  : — 1.  External 
violence  affecting  the  foetus  in  utero  ;  2,  The 
position  of  the  foetus  in  utero,  and  violence 
during  parturition  (Cruveilhier)  ;  3.  Morbus 
coxse  in  utero ;  4.  A  distension  of  the 
capsular  hgament,  and  a  consequent  dis- 
proportion between  the  head  of  the  bone 
and  its  socket  (Stromeyer) ;  5.  A  primitive 
alteration  in  the  germ,  or  an  aberration  of 
the  formative  power  (Dupuytren) ;  6.  A  pri- 
mitive alteration  in  the  nervous  centres ; 
7.  An  arrest  of  development  in  the  aceta- 
bulum ;  8.  An  an-est  of  development  of  the 
head  of  the  femur ;  9.  An  active  or  primary 
retraction  of  the  muscles  (Gu^rin) ;  and 
10.  Paresis  of  the  muscles. 

The  first  cause  mentioned  may  be  dis- 
missed as  unsupported  by  evidence.  In 
support  of  the  second  it  has  been  asserted 
that  in  the  majority  of  these  cases  either  the 
breech  has  presented  at  the  time  of  bhth, 
or  they  have  been  first  children,  or  born 
after  difficult  or  tedious  labours.  It  is 
difficult  to  ascertaui  if  there  is  really  any 
foundation  for  these  assertions.  The  bhth- 
presentation  is  not  recorded  in  the  majority  of 
the  cases  which  have  been  collected.  In  the 
writer's  seven  cases,  only  one  was  a  breech 
presentation ;  one  other  was  a  first  child ;  but 
with  the  rest  the  labom-s  were  easy  and  not 
prolonged.  Adams,  too,  reported  that  in  the 
majority  of  his  cases,  50  m  number,  the 
labom-s  were  free  fi-om  difficulty.  If  luxa- 
tions did  occm-  from  this  cause,  it  would  be 
more  accm-ate  to  describe  them  as  traimiatic 
dislocations  occm-ring  at  bhththan  as  strictly 
congenital  luxations.  It  may  bo  fm-ther 
added,  that  it  has  been  sought  to  explain 
the  more  frequent  occmTence  of  this  dis- 
location in  females,  by  pointing  to  the 
greater  width  of  the  female  pelvis,  as  being 
more  lilcely  to  be  the  subject  of  compression 
and  consequent  displacement  of  the  femora 


during  birth  by  the  breech.  As  a  physio- 
logical  fact,  however,  the  pelvis  of  the 
female  at  birth  is  smaller  than  that  of 
the  male,  and  the  supposition  is  incorrect. 
Nos.  3  and  4  have  been  given  as  causes  in 
a  few  cases,  on  good  authority.  The  great 
majority  of  the  cases,  however,  are  due  to 
one  or  more  of  the  remaining  causes,  Nos.  5 
to  10,  which  may  all  be  classed  omder  the 
one  term  of  arrest  of  develojjment  or  faults 
of  formation.  This  an-est  of  development, 
whilst  it  is  more  marked  in  the  acetabulum 
than  in  the  other  parts  entei-ing  into  the 
formation  of  the  joint,  is,  in  all  probabihty, 
primarily  due  to  some  deficiency  or  derange- 
ment of  the  nervous  centres.  And  this  is 
probably  the  case  in  all  the  forms  of  con- 
genital dislocation,  and  is  especially  e'vddent 
in  the  more  unusual  forms  which  have  been 
shown  above  to  be  generally  associated  with 
idiocy  or  lunacy.  In  some  of  these  cases 
the  malformation  has  undoubtedly  been 
hereditary. 

The  absence  of  the  hgamentum  teres  in 
a  few  of  the  hip  cases  has  led  to  the  sugges- 
tion that  such  absence  may  possibly  be  a 
reversion  to  the  structm-es  of  the  hip-joint 
in  fishes  and  reptiles,  where  it  is  absent,  as 
it  is  also  in  the  kangaroo,  the  elephant,  the 
rhinoceros,  the  hippoiootamus,  and  in  th 
phocidse,  sloths,  and  orangs. 

Dm-ing  the  growth  and  development  o 
the  subjects  of  these  dislocations,  consider 
able  changes  take  place  in  the  bony  frame 
work  of  the  pelvis  and  the  siuroimdi 
parts.    The  innominate  bones  are  found 
be  smaller  and  more  vertical  in  positio 
According  to  Camochan  '  the  anterior  in 
ferior  spinous  processes  of  the  iha  are  foun 
to  be  more  prominent,  and  the  depressio" 
existing  below  them  are  seen  to  be  deepl: 
grooved  by  the  continued  traction  of  th 
tendons  wliich  plaj'ed  in  them  dm-ing  life 
The  greater  the  amomit  of  displacement 
the  head  of  the  femur,  the  more  the  shap 
of  the  pelvis  is  altered  ;  but  in  all  the  cas" 
the  antero-posterior  diameter  is  diminishe 
whilst  the  transverse  diameter  is  propo 
tionately  increased.    The  sacrimi  is  usual' 
somewhat  stunted  in  gi-owth.    When  t 
dislocation  is  on  one  side  only,  the  pel' 
becomes  gradually  somewhat  twisted,_  «• 
the  ilium  of  the  affected  side  occupies 
slightly  higher  level  than  on  the  somid  sid 
the  symphysis  pubis  bemg  di-awn  a  litt 
towards  the  same  side,    ^^^lerever  coi 
genital  dislocation  exists,  the  bones  a 
thinner  than  usual  and  somewhat  atropine 
Any  imperfect  acetabulum  that  may  ha^ 
existed  becomes  filled  up  with  adipose  tissu, 
and  the  margin,  ii  any,  becomes  flattenej 
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In  many  cases  a  shallow  depression  is 
formed  in  the  new  position  of  the  head  of 
■the  femm-,  and  this  depression  usually 
becomes  sooner  or  later  smTounded  by  a 
.deposit  of  new  bone.  At  the  same  time  the 
head  of  the  femm-  may  become  smaller  and 
more  rounded. 

Treatment. — Much  difference  of  opinion 
.  has  existed  as  to  the  possibUity  of  surgically 
I  ooiTecting  the  displacement  in  these  cases. 

Dupuj'tren  denied  it.    But  since  his  day 
•  several  cases  of  successful  reduction  have 
1  been  reported,  and  it  is  probable  that  there 
;  are  some  cases  in  which  an  attempt  at  recti- 
i  fication  should  be  made.  There  are  two  con- 
,  ditions  of  success:— The  luxation  must  be 
:  recognised  in  early  life,  and  before  the  rela- 
t  tive  condition  of  the  pai-ts  has  been  altered 
i  by  the  natural  adjustment  which  gradually 
t  takes  place ;  and,  secondly,  the  departure  from 
:  the  nonnal  conformation  of  the  articular 
;  Burfaces  must  be  moderate  and  much  less 
I  than  exists  in  many  of  the  cases.   If  nothing 
,1  is  done,  the  tendency  is  to  increased  de- 
ji  formity,  the  amount  of  displacement  being 
j  i  augmented  by  the  weight  of  the  body  in  the 
\i  erect  position.    Where  such  increased  dis- 
■;■  placement  has  taken  place,  and  where  the 
■  changes  in  the  bones  above  described  have 
been  accomph'shed,  no  readjustment  is  pos- 
>  sible.    But  in  an  earher  stage,  and  where  the 
lu  displacement  is  not  excessive,  some  attempt 
M.  at  reduction  should  be  made.    To  effect  this, 
■»  when  ordinary  manipulation  is  insufficient, 
<.  Guerin  has   suggested   the  subcutaneous 
<-  division  of  tendons  which  seem  to  maintain 
'.i  the  deformity,  and  also  some  subcutaneous 
scarifications  in'  the  vicinity  of  the  aceta- 
buluni,  in  order  to  promote  the  deposit  of 
organising  material.    Cases  of  success  at 
I   twelve  and  fifteen  years  of  age  have  been 
I :  recorded ;  but  it  is  only  in  early  years  that 
'   we  may  count  upon  success,  and  then  only 
in  the  less  marked  cases.    Apparatus  is 
lequired  to  maintain  the  bones  in  proper 
I'osition.    The  horizontal  position  nf  the  pa- 
nt must  be  maintained,  and  after  the  first 
'V  weeks  passive  motion  must  be  daily 
iised.    A  few  months  later  an  apparatus  is 
ii';cessai-y,  to  enable  the  patient  to  move  and 
ercise  the  limbs  whilst  stiU  remaining  in 
"J  horizontal  position,  the  jomt  being,  of 
course,  unable  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  body 
until  the  parts  have  had  time  to  be  consoli- 
'lated  in  their  new  position.    This  motion 
ii  nd  exercise  must  be  persevered  in  for  many 
luonths  before  permitting  exercise  in  the 
Riect  position,  the  head  of  the  femur  being 
'lii-oughout  retained  in  position  by  a  firmly 
'  lid  properly  adjusted  bandage.  The  general 
-reatmenfc  of  the  patient  must  not  be  neg- 


lected. A  webbing  support  and  strap  will 
be  required  as  a  permanent  means  of  support, 
and  this  will  be  found  of  some  service  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  in  which  no 
other  treatment  is  advisable. 

George  Cowell. 

CONGElSriTAL  FRACTURES.  See 
Intea-uteeinb  Fractures. 

CONGENITAL  HERNIA.  See 
Hernia,  Inguinal. 

CONGENITAL     SYPHILIS.  —  The 

terms '  congenital,' '  transmitted,'  and '  here- 
ditary '  may,  so  far  as  syphihs  is  concerned, 
be  considered  synonymous.  They  aU  stand 
in  contradistinction  vsdth  'acquired,'  and 
imply  that  the  disease  was  obtained  fi.'om  a 
jDarent  before  birth,  and  not  from  post-natal 
infection.  In  all  cases  of  acquired  syphihs, 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of  a  woman  preg- 
nant with  a  tainted  foetus,  a  primary  sore, 
or  chancre,  is  of  necessity  the  first  stage  of 
the  disease.  In  inheritance  no  such  sore 
occurs,  but  the  virus  passes  directly  from 
the  fluids  of  the  parent  into  those  of  the 
child.  The  term  '  congenital '  must  not  be 
held  to  imply  that  the  inlieritance  is  ob- 
vious at  the  time  of  bnth,  for  it  may  easily 
be  the  fact  that  no  signs  of  it  become  ap- 
parent until  long  after.  Not  the  less  is  it 
true  that  the  taint — or  rather  the  Hving 
virus — was  existent  in  the  child  at  bnth. 

There  may  be  some  variety  as  to  the  pre- 
cise details  of  inheritance.  It  may  be  that  it 
is  fi'om  the  father  alone,  or  from  the  mother 
alone,  the  poison  being  in  each  instance 
present  in  the  parent  at  the  time  of  con- 
ception. To  these  modes  we  may  give  the 
name  '  conception  inheritance,'  qualified 
as  '  paternal'  or  'maternal,'  or  'sperm  and 
germ  inheritance '  resijectively.  This  is 
the  only  kind  of  dii-ect  inheritance  which, 
so  far  as  the  father  is  concerned,  is  pos- 
sible. The  mother  may,  however,  be  the 
means  of  communicating  the  disease  to  her 
offspring  in  another  manner.  It  may  have 
been  the  fact  that  at  the  date  of  impregnation 
she  was  perfectly  free,  and  that  she  acquired 
the  disease  at  some  period  of  her  preg- 
nancy. In  this  case  the  foetus  will  receive 
the  poison,  not  at  the  very  starting-point  of 
life,  but  after  a  period,  of  variable  length, 
of  healthy  intra-uterine  life.  Pacts  in 
abundance  prove  that  at  whatever  period 
of  pregnancy  a  woman  acquires  syphilis,  if 
only  time  be  allowed  for  her  development 
of  the  disease,  there  is  great  probabihty 
that  it  will  pass  to  the  fuetus  also.  Nor 
does  this  happen  in  the  case  of  syphilis  only. 
If  a  pregnant  woman  suffers  from  small' 
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pox,  her  fcetus  mil  also  be  affected,  and  very 
probably  it  would  prove  to  be  the  same 
with  the  other  exanthemata  if  their  stages 
were  sufficiently  prolonged. 

It  may  be  convenient  here  to  ask  the 
question  whether  the  transmission  of  sy- 
philis in  this  way  from  the  mother's  blood 
to  that  of  her  child,  tlirough  the  placental 
circulation,  produces  results  differing  from 
those  which  follow  sperm — or  germ — in- 
heritance. The  question  may  be  answered, 
temporarily  at  any  rate,  with  a  denial, 
and  the  onus  probcmdi  may  be  suitably 
throven  on  those  who  assert  it.  The  wx'iter 
attended  a  lady  in  the  seventh  month  of 
her  pregnancy  for  primary  syphihs.  He 
saw  her  indurated  chancre  and  also  her  rash. 
Her  husband  was  also  under  his  care  for 
the  disease.  The  child  was  born  looking 
healthy,  but  it  began,  as  usual,  to  suffer 
from  snufiles  at  a  month  old,  and  it  went 
through  a  severe  infantile  illness  vdth  all 
the  usual  symptoms.  It  recovered  under 
mercm'ial  treatment,  but  subsequently 
showed  characteristic  teeth  and  physiog- 
nomy, and  had  a  severe  attack  of  keratitis 
with  periostitis  of  the  tibia  and  effusion 
into  knee-joints.  This  child  was  under  ob- 
servation for  ten  years,  and  there  was  no- 
thing whatever  to  distinguish  its  symptoms 
from  those  which  we  see  so  frequently  as 
the  result  of  sperm — :or  germ — inheritance. 
Other  cases  of  a  similar  kind  might  be 
adduced,  and  they  justify  us  in  holding  for 
the  present  that  the  results  of  pregnancy- 
infection  and  conceijtion-infection  may  be, 
and  probably  are  usually,  closely  similar. 

We  must  next  ask  whether  sperm  in- 
heritance differs  in  its  results  from  germ 
inheritance,  and  whether  when  the  cliild 
receives  a  taint  from  both  parents  it  suffers 
more  severely  or  in  any  way  differently 
from  when  it  receives  it  from  only  one. 
We  enter  here  upon  a  most  difficult  en- 
quiry, and  our  Imowledge  of  the  laws  of 
inheritance  are  not  sufficiently  advanced  to 
permit  of  categorical  answers  being  given. 
Nor,  indeed,  have  our  facts,  as  to  the  in- 
heritance of  syphilis,  beep  as  yet  collected 
and  compared  with  sufficient  care.  It  may 
prove  that  futm-e  investigations  wUl  suc- 
ceed in  estabhshing  more  detailed  and 
definite  laws,  as  explanatory  of  the  variety 
of  clinical  phenomena  which  we  \vitness. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  perhaps  come 
about  that  we  shall  see  that  we  have  al- 
ready gone  farther  in  this  dii'ection  than 
either  our  present  or  our  futm-e  knowledge 
win  warrant.  We  are  met  at  the  very 
threshold  of  our  enquiry  by  the  fact,  that 
we  do  not  yet  know  the  limits  of  possible 


variabiUty  in  the  phenomena  of  syphilis, 
independently  of  any  appreciable  change 
in  the  conditions  of  its  origin.  Thus  w& 
are  constantly  in  danger  of  assuming  that 
differences  which  we  observe  in  the  com*s& 
and  severity  of  the  disease  are  due  to  pecu- 
harities  in  the  mode  of  acquisition,  when 
in  reahty  they  were  quite  possible  under 
modes  which  were  identical.  The  more  wo 
study  the  subject,  the  more  shall  we  feel  ■ 
obliged  to  acknowledge  the  imijortance  and 
width  of  bearing  of  this  fallacy.  We  must 
also  be  exceedingly  careful  as  to  gi^^Jlg  our 
confidence  to  single  and  isolated  narratives, 
whether  they  be  the  results  of  our  own  ob- 
servation or  the  records  of  other  sm-geons. 
There  are  in  respect  to  syphihs  such  endless- 
sources  of  mistake  that,  however  clear  the 
seeming  inference  may  be,  it  is  never  safe 
to  trust  it  unless  it  has  the  support  of  many 
index^endent  observations.  Acting  on  this 
rule  as  to  the  reception  of  evidence,  the 
writer  wiU  in  what  is  to  follow,  trust  far 
more  to  the  general  indications  of  daily 
experience  than  to  the  ajjparent  lessons  of 
individual  but  isolated  cases. 

Whilst  all  admit  that  a  child  may  in- 
herit syphihs  from  its  mother,  there  are 
possibly  still  some  Avho  doubt  whether  it  can 
inherit  from  its  father  indejDendently  of  the 
mother.  The  evidence  on  this  point  seems 
to  the  writer  overwhelming.  It  is  a  matter 
of  constant  experience  that  the  father  of  a. 
syphihtic  infant  is  known  to  have  had  the 
disease  before  marriage,  whilst  not  a  symp- 
tom has  ever  been  observed  in  his  ^vife. 
It  is  improbable  in  the  highest  degree  that 
a  large  number  of  married  women  should 
acquire  syijhihs  in  its  primary  fonn,  pass 
through  its  secondarj'  stages,  and  yet  never 
know  it.  Yet  this  is  the  supposition  which 
we  must  adopt,  not  once  or  twice,  but  as  an 
every-day  hyi^othesis,  if  we  reject  the  be- 
hef  that  a  s^^philitic  father  may  beget  a 
syphihtic  chQd  quite  independently  of  any 
previous  infection  of  its  mother.  There  are, 
however,  other  supporting  facts.  In  these 
cases  it  verj'  fi-equently  happens  that  the 
taint  in  the  father  is  whoUy  latent,  and  that 
he  has  for  long  appeared  to  be  absolutely 
well,  and  that  he  has  no  trace  whatever  of 
sore  on  his  penis  by  which  a  prhnary  infec- 
tion might  be  effected.  Then,  agam,  not  only 
has  the  disease  wholly  escaped  the  obser- 
vation of  the  mother,  but  she  appears,  on 
the  most  minute  examination,  to  be  wholly 
fi-ee  from  symptoms,  and  ui  many  instances 
she  remains  so  in  after-life.  Such  facts 
are  whoUy  inconsistent  with  the  supposi- 
tion that  she  has  passed  thi-ough  syphihs  in 
its  ordinary  stages  as  an  acquired  disease. 
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In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  acquired  syphilis 
is  an  affair  wliich  its  victim  cannot  either 
ignore  or  forget. 

It  being  then  taken  as  estabhshed  that 
&  child  may  at  the  time  of  conception  in- 
herit sji^hilis  fi-om  its  father  alone,  from  its 
mother  alone,  or  from  both  simultaneously, 
and  that  it  may  take  it  from  the  mother's 
blood  during  pregnancy,  we  have  to  ask 
whether  the  disease  presents  any  differences 
under  these  several  conditions.  The  answer 
to  this  has  akeady  in  part  been  given,  for 
it  has  been  asserted  that  what  has  been 
■  termed  '  pregnancy  inheritance  '  is  just  as 
:  severe  as  conception  inheritance.  Diday  has 
.  cited  a  number  of  facts  in  proof  of  this,  and 
;  aU  that  the  writer  has  observed  is  in  unison 
•  with  his  conclusions.    To  avoid  tedious- 
i  uess,  it  may  perhaps  be  asserted  briefly 
I  that  there  is  no  reason  for  behoving  that  the 
i  inlieritance  from  the  mother  (germ-trans- 
1  mission)  produces  more  serious  results  than 
!  sperm-transmission,  or  that  the  child  who 
,  i  inherits  from  both  parents  suffers  more 
i  s  severely  than  he  would  if  one  were  free. 
;  In  connection  with  this  assertion  it  is  to  be 
i  freely  admitted  that  there  are  certain  facts 
1  for  which  as  yet  we  can  find  no  exjjlana- 
«  tion,  and  which  may  possibly  lead  to  some 
i :  modification  of  this  rule.    The  cases  excep- 
:  tional  to  rule  are  here  referred  to,  in  which 
<  ■children  are  born  with  syphilitic  lesions 
i  actually  present  or  with  traces  of  iutra- 
i  uterine  disease,  and  to  the  fact,  apparently 
)  6  estabhshed,  that  the  two  sexes  do  not  suffer 
M  exactly  in  the  same  ratio,  the  examples  of 
infantile  iritis,  of  keratitis  in  adolescent 
•;  periods,  and  of  syphilitic  deafness  being 
r  much  more  common   in  girls  than  in 
ic  boys. 

I  Having  just  asserted  that  the  several 
modes  of  inheritance  amovmt  as  regards  the 
lieir  to  exactly  the  same  thing,  we  have 
next  to  ask  whether  the  stage  which  the 
disease  has  reached  in  a  parent  makes  any 

I  difference  as  to  that  manifested  in  the  off- 
spring. This  is  best  answered  by  saying 
1'roadly  that  there  is  no  evidence  in  proof 
that  it  does  so.  Some  facts  which  are  im- 
fixplained  imdoubtedly  exist,  but  there  is 
lough  of  positive  evidence  in  proof  that 
iiildi-en  which  present  precisely  similar 
]>henomena  may  be  born  at  the  most  various 
'  "iriods  of  the  parental  disease  to  make  us  put 
em  for  the  present  aside.  Diday  and  others 
'lave  collected  evidence  on  this  subject.  We 
shall  probably  be  quite  safe  in  making  a 
tabula  rasa  as  regards  all  theories  hitherto 
advanced  in  explanation  of  the  different 
degi-ees  of  severity  which  mherited  syphilis 
displays.    These  differences  are  probably 


not  gi'eater  than  those  which  we  observe  in 
the  case  of  the  acquired  disease.  Chancre- 
syphilis,  as  is  well  known,  falls  with  very 
different  severity  of  incidence  on  different 
individuals.  The  reasons  why  it  does  so  are 
inexpUcable,  just  as  are  those  which  apply 
to  the  parallel  phenomena  in  smallpox  and 
scarlet  fever.  It  will  be  wise,  therefore,  to 
clear  away  the  old  hypotheses  and  begin 
the  investigation  of  facts  anew. 

With  the  hypotheses  which  we  thus  put 
aside  it  may  be  well  to  associate  a  piece  of 
matter-of-fact  observation  wliich  is  probably 
a  mistake.  It  is  generally  said  and  ac- 
cepted that  the  inlieritance  of  syphihs,  when 
continued  through  a  family  of  children, 
shows  a  tendency  to  fall  off,  and  decreases 
in  severity  in  each  successive  child  matil  it 
comes  finally  to  an  end.  The  writer  himself 
must  take  some  share  of  responsibihty  for  the 
perpetuation  of  this  opinion,  which  he  now 
behoves  to  be  an  error.  It  is  also  strongly 
stated  by  Diday.  That  the  eldest  child  or 
elder  children — those  born  nearest  to  the 
parental  acquisition — are  the  most  likely 
to  inherit  it,  is  unquestionable,  and  so  also 
is  the  fact  that  the  younger  ones  often 
escape.  In  admitting  this,  however,  we 
by  no  means  deny  that  the  disease  is  apt 
to  occur  in  a  modified  form  in  the  younger 
ones.  We  shall  probably  be  nearer  the 
truth  if  we  assert  that  the  inheritance  of 
a  syphilitic  taint  is  often  irregular,  that 
frequently,  of  several  children  born  under 
apparently  similar  conditions,  one  may  re- 
ceive it  and  another  escajDe ;  but  that,  if 
it  be  received,  it  is  always  one  and  the  same 
specific  malady.  Although  it  may  and  does 
develop  with  very  differing  degrees  of 
severity,  yet  the  child  who  inherits  it  at  all 
inherits  its  full  risks,  and  is  just  as  liable 
as  another  to  its  severest  manifestations. 
Much  evidence  might  be  adduced  to  show 
that,  when  a  succession  of  children  suffer, 
the  yoimgest  may  suffer  as  severely  as  the 
eldest.  It  might  also  easUy  be  proved  that 
under  such  circumstances  the  disease  may 
skip  one  child  and  appear  again  in  one  still 
younger. 

All  authorities  are  agreed  that,  as  a  rule, 
parents  who  have  reached  the  tertiary  stage, 
although  themselves  stiU  liable  to  suffer,  do 
not  transmit.  Now  and  then  transmission 
under  such  circumstances  does  occur,  es- 
pecially in  the  case  of  the  mother,  but  the 
rule  is  as  here  stated.  It  may  be  expressed 
in  another  manner— namely,  to  the  effect 
that  those  who  have  allowed  a  long  period 
to  elapse— say  two  or  more  years— are  not, 
as  a  rule,_  capable  of  transmitting.  The 
body  of  evidence  on  this  point  in  the  case 
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of  fathers  is  very  large  indeed.  We  see 
every  day  fathers  of  famflies,  none  of  whose 
childi-en  have  ever  shown  a  symptom,  but 
who  are  yet  themselves — after,  it  may  be, 
long  periods  of  latency — destLaed  to  suffer 
from  tertiary  phenomena.  Such  facts  are 
far  less  frequently  seen  in  the  case  of 
women ;  but  then  we  must  remember  that 
the  proportion  of  mothers  who  have  in  for- 
mer life  suffered  from  syphihs  is  far  smaller 
than  that  of  fathers.  Making,  however,  all 
allowance  for  this,  we  may  still  beheve  vdth 
confidence  that  a  child  has  much  less  chance 
of  escape  if  the  mother  be  diseased  than  if 
the  disease  be  confined  to  the  father.  In 
the  latter  case,  sperm-transmission  is  the 
only  mode  of  conveyance  possible ;  whilst 
in  the  case  of  the  mother,  should  the  iDoison 
not  be  conveyed  with  the  germ  at  the  time 
of  conception,  there  are  yet  nine  months  of 
risk  to  be  run,  dm'ing  which  it  may  pass  from 
the  blood. 

The  expressions  just  used  will  suggest 
the  hypothesis  which  is  perhaps  the  best 
for  our  use  in  the  attempt  to  um-avel  the 
intricate  phenomena  of  syphilis.  It  is  that 
the  transmission  of  the  disease,  as  well  in  in- 
heritance as  in  acquisition,  is  always  effected 
by  the  conveyance  from  person  to  person, 
not  of  a  tendency  to  disease,  but  of  a  par- 
ticular virus.  This  virus  is  probably  as 
specific  and  individual  as  are  the  seeds  of 
barley  or  clover.  If  it  passes  into  the  sperm 
or  germ,  then  the  foetus  is  hable  to  the  full 
development  of  the  disease ;  and  if  it  chance 
that  none  of  its  elements  do  pass,  then  the 
offspring,  although  born  to  a  tainted  parent, 
escapes  free.  This  virus  is,  during  the 
early  periods  of  syphihs,  existent  in  great 
vigour  in  the  parental  fluids,  and  dm-iag 
these  transmission  is  almost  certain.  It 
diminishes  in  power,  or  probably  in  quantity, 
as  time  passes  on — and  hence  the  greater 
chance  of  escape  of  younger  children— until 
finally  it  wholly  disappears  or  dies  out.  Its 
disappearance  is,  however,  by  no  means 
coincident  with  entire  restoration  to  health 
of  the  patient,  who,  although  fortunately 
impotent  to  transmit,  is,  as  just  stated,  still 
liable  to  suQ'or. 

Before  proceeding  to  sketch  the  results 
to  the  child  of  inherited  taint,  it  is  necessary 
to  advert  to  the  curious  and  unexpected  fact 
that  a  woman  who  bears  a  syphiUtic  foitus 
inheriting  from  its  father — although  herself 
remaining  free  from  symptoms — acquires 
eUently  a  state  of  constitution  which  pro- 
tects her  fi-oiu  syphilis  in  the  futm-e.  _  No 
other  interpretation  can,  the  \vriter  thinks, 
be  given  to  the  facts,  upon  which  is  based 
what  is  known  as  Colles'  law.    The  child 


bom  of  such  a  mother,  if  suckled  by  a  wet 
nurse  who  has  recently  had  syphihs,  will  not 
cause  any  fresh  disease,  but  if  by  a  woman- 
hitherto  free  from  taint,  the  risk  is  great 
that  a  nipple -chancre  will  result.  Now  the 
mother  of  the  child,  although,  so  far  as 
appearances  have  gone,  free  from  sj'phihs, 
is,  as  regards  fi-esh  contagion  from  her  child, 
whoUy  free  from  risk.  She  has  thus  in  some- 
way gained  the  position  of  one  who  has 
suffered  from  acqmred  disease.  We  know 
nothing  as  to  the  relation  which  such  a 
protected  mother  would  assume  towards- 
other  children  which  she  might  bear.  It 
is  ob-viously  possible  that  if ,  in  a  second- 
marriage,  she  should  bear  a  child  to  a 
healthy  father,  such  child  might  inherit 
from  her,  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain. 
It  is  also  possible  that,  in  continuing  to- 
bear  childi-en  to  a  first  husband,  her  taint, 
acqmred  through  the  foetus,  may  act  im 
reference  to  later  conceptions,  and  may 
thus  prolong  the  risk  to  their  family  after 
the  father  has  ceased  to  transmit. 

The  evolution  of  hereditary  syphilis. — 
The  usual  com-se,  when  syphilis  is  inherited,, 
is  for  the  foetus  to  remain  quite  healthy 
dm-ing  its  intra-uterine  hfe.  At  the  tini& 
of  birth  it  almost  invariably  has  a  clear 
skin,  and  api)ears  to  be  in  perfect  health.. 
At  the  end  of  three  weeks  or  a  month, 
symptoms  of  coryza,  as  sho-«Ti  by  what 
is  named  '  snuffles,'  usually  begin,  and  are 
quickly  followed  by  some  eruption  on  the- 
skin,  attended  by  wasting  and  fi-etfulness. 
Dm-ing  the  second,  third,  and  fom-th  months, 
unless  cured  by  treatment,  all  the  symptoms 
■will  be  at  their  height  Excepting  in  the 
addition  of '  snuffles,'  these  secondary  sjTnp- 
toms  ai-e  much  the  same  as  those  observect 
in  the  acquired  disease.  The  precise  type 
of  the  skin-eruption  may  vary  in  the  same- 
way — may  be  papular,  scaly,  pustular,  or 
bullous.  Polymorphism  is  noticed,  and 
most  of  the  other  less  frequent  phenomena 
of  constitutional  syijliilis  in  its  early  stage, 
such  as  loss  of  hair,  iritis,  condylomata,, 
and  rheumatoid  pains  are  apt  to  occur. 
All  these  secondary  sjnnptoms  are  sjtii- 
metrical  in  arrangement  and  transitory  iit 
dm-ation,  just  as  they  are  in  the  acquired 
disease.  If  the  child  survive,  whether 
treated  or  not,  by  the  end  of  a  year  all  the 
s^Tnptoms  will  probably  have  disappeared. 
The  influence  of  mercury  as  a  specific  is- 
just  as  definite  as  in  the  acquu-ed  disease. 
All  the  symptoms,  as  if  under  the  mfluence 
of  a  spell,  vanish  when  it  is  used.  Certain 
pecuharities  are  stamped  upon  all  the  symp- 
toms, however,  which  are  probably  due  to 
the  very  tender  age  of  the  patient  and  in- 
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complete  development  of  the  tissues.  Thus 
the  geiieral  health  suffers  much  more  than 
m  the  acqim-ecl  form,  and  death — an  event 
almost  unknown  m  the  latter— is  a  not 
infrequent  consequence.  Periostitis  of  a 
definite  character  occm-s  in  connection  with 
the  rheumatoid  pains,  and,  in  the  case  of 
the  epiphyses  of  long  bones,  may  result  in 
,  abscess,  whilst  in  the  case  of  the  skull-bones 
it  often  causes  simultaneous  thinning  and 
deposit  of  new  bone. 

In  consequence  of  the  fatness  of  young 
;  infants,  the  eruptions  are  prone  to  assume 
:  the  foi-m  of  intertrigo ;  and,  ovmig  to  the 
_  irritation  of  the  buttocks,  &c.,  by  urine  and 
:  fsEces,  all  syphilitic  eruptions  are  very  prone 
;  to  affect  those  parts  severely.  The  dia- 
.  gnostic  recognition  of  secondary  syphilis  in 
.  infants  is  usually  easy,  but  in  a  certain  pro- 
i:  portion  of  cases  it  may  call  for  the  utmost 

0  care  and  sMll  in  observation.  The  character 
>:  of  the  eruption,  its  colom* — lilve  the  lean  of 
:  ham — its  location  and  symmetry  of  arrange- 
:  ment,  its  coincidence  with  snufdes,  wast- 
:  ing,  and  withered  aspect  generally,  make 

1  up  a  pictm-e  which  it  is  often  impossible 
:  to  mistake.  The  very  widest  allowance 
:'  for  variations  in  severity  must,  however, 
t  be  permitted,  and  common  eczema  and 
c  other  infantile  eiTiptions  often  closely  simu- 
.  late  those  of  sypkQis.  It  is  not  uncom- 
:  mon  for  the  role  to  be  exceedingly  im- 
i  perfect;  thus  there  may  be  snufSes.and 
:  mucous  patches  only,  the  general  rash  being 

quite  omitted,  or  there  may  be  no  snuffles  and 
I :  the  rash  may  be  ill-marked.    Instead  of  the 
;    '  old-mannish  aspect '  which  is  constantly 
j :  mentioned,  the  child  may  continue  through- 
i  v"  out  in  apparently  excellent  health.  Lastly, 
it  is  certain  that  an  infant  may  pass  through 
:  the  secondary  stage  of  inherited  syphilis 
'  without   ever  presenting  any  symptoms 
•.  which  attract  the  attention  of  its  nurse. 
' '  Such  cases  are  common,  and  they  have 
their  exact  parallels  in  the  case  of  the 
;  i  acquu-ed  disease.    Those  who  have  shown 
>:  no  symptoms  in  infancy  may  yet  suffer  in 
►  later  Ufe.    It  is  clearly  to  be  understood, 

-  however,  that  when  this  happens  to  adoles- 
c  cents  they  suffer  from  a  class  of  symptoms 
•.  wholly  different  from  those  of  infancy.  It 

18  not  that  the  secondary  stage  has  been 
■■■■  delayed,  but  simply  that  it  has  been  passed 
1  through  without  ostensible  disturbance.  If 
■<  secondary  symptoms  of  the  kind  described 
i  are  to  occur  at  all,  they  wiU  show  themselves 

-  in  infancy,  and  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases 
.  withm  the  first  three  months  of  life.  This 
"  is  a  very  important  fact.  Many  syphilitic 
..  infants  perish  during  the  outbreak  of  the 
»  secondary  stage,  and  were  it  not  for  the 


specific  influence  of  mercury,  probably  many 
more  would  do  so.  , 

If,  however,  the  child  survive,  in  the 
course  of  fi'om  six  months  to  a  year  the 
symptoms  common  to  this  stage — the  rash, 
snuffles,  mucous  patches,  &c. — will  wholly 
disappear,  and  there  will  follow  a  period 
of  some  years  during  which  no  active  symp- 
toms occm\  After  this  period  of  latency 
there  will  in  many  cases  come  a  gi'oup  of 
very  peculiar  affections.  Amongst  these 
we  must  mention  chiefly  inflammations 
of  certain  parts  of  the  sense-organs,  the  eye 
and  ear.  The  affection  of  the  ear  is  at- 
tended by  noises,  &c.,  but  usually  neither  by 
otorrhoea  nor  by  pain.  It  affects  both  ears, 
and  may  induce  almost  total  dea&ess  in 
the  course  of  two  months.  Many  cases  in 
the  early  stage  recover,  but  if  once  the 
deafness  is  complete  it  appears  to  be  in- 
curable. This  affection  rarely  occurs  before 
piiberty,  and  may  be  delayed  till  the  twen- 
tieth year.  About  the  same  period  of  Hfe, 
but  with  wider  limits  stUl,  since  it  may 
occur  yet  earlier  or  much  later,  there  is 
a  remarkable  habihty  to  a  very  peculiar 
inflammation  of  the  cornea.  Interstitial 
keratitis  in  a  typical  form  is  always  a  con- 
sequence of  syphihs,  and  it  is  sufficient  for 
the  diagnosis.  It  must,  however,  be  care- 
fully diagnosed.  It  usually  begins  by 
cloudiness  of  the  substance  of  the  cornea, 
with  cUiary  congestion  and  irritability. 
The  clouds  increase  and  coalesce  until  the 
whole  cornea  looks  like  ground  glass.  The 
affection  begins  in  one  eye,  but,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks,  attacks  the  other  also.  It 
is  always,  in  the  end,  symmetrical,  although 
in  rare  cases  the  interval  between  the  two 
eyes  may  extend  to  several  years.  When 
at  its  height,  interstitial  keratitis  may  for 
a  few  weeks  almost  entu-ely  abolish  sight ; 
but  one  of  the  most  remarkable  featm-es  in 
its  clinical  history  is  its  invariable  tendency 
to  recovery.  In  the  end  the  cornea  usually 
clears  completely.  See  Cornea,  Inflamma- 
tion of  the. 

At  the  same  time  as  the  keratitis,  the 
patient  often  siiffers  from  chronic  synovitis 
of  one  or  more  of  the  large  joints.  The 
knees  are  most  frequently  affected,  and 
there  may  be  free  effusion  lasting  for  some 
weeks,  but  not  often  attended  by  much 
pain.  Almost  invariably  the  effusion  dis- 
appears, and  the  joint  is  perfectly  restored. 
These  joint-affections  may  occur  either  be- 
fore or  after  the  keratitis,  and  sometimes  in 
those  who  never  suffer  from  the  latter. 

Periosteal  affections  of  the  long  bones  are 
at  this  stage  not  uncommon,  and  sometimes 
very  severe.    They  may  occur  in  any  part 
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of  the  skeleton,  and  often  produce  nume- 
rous and  large  nodes.  If  near  to  joints, 
these  nodes  may  produce  much  cripplmg 
of  movement.  If  situate  on  the  shaft,  they 
may  produce  an  appearance  of  cm-ving, 
which,  in  former  times,  used  to  be  mis- 
taken for  rickets.  Overgrowth  of  the  bone 
in  length,  as  well  as  thiclmess,  is  an  almost 
constant  result  of  this  form  of  periostitis, 
since  it  often  persists  for  years.  This  over- 
growth, if  one  tibia  only  be  affected,  may 
produce  an  increase  of  length  in  relation  to 
the  other  of  an  inch  or  inch  and  a  half,  and 
constitutes,  with  the  bending,  one  form  of 
the  malady  known  as  osteitis  deformans. 
Sometimes  ahnost  aU  the  long  bones  in  the 
body  are  simultaneously  affected  by  these 
ossifying  nodes.  The  skull,  however,  at 
this  stage  of  the  malady,  but  rarely  suffers. 
Occasionally  suppm'ation  attends  the  peri- 
ostitis, and  a  sm-face  of  diseased  bone, 
roughened  and  much  thickened,  is  exposed. 
The  condition  produced  may  usually  be 
diagnosed  from  other  forms  of  suppurative 
periostitis  with  necrosis,  by  the  circum- 
stance that  the  exposed  bone  is  not  en- 
closed by  any  shell  of  new  bone,  that  it  is 
extremely  slow  to  separate,  often  remaining 
visible,  but  firmly  fixed,  for  a  year  or  more. 
The  periosteum  and  cellular  tissue  over- 
lying it  are  usually  destroyed. 

At  the  stage  of  the  disease  of  which  we 
are  speaking,  nothing  is  less  common  than 
for  any  special  affection  of  the  skin  to 
occur.  The  only  eruption  which  can  hap- 
pen is  a  form  of  rapidly  destructive  lupus. 
No  scaly  or  papular  eruptions,  and  nothing 
in  the  least  resembling  common  lupus,  or 
the  serpiginous  ulceration  so  common  in 
the  acqmred  disease,  are — with  the  very 
rarest  exceptions — observed.  Nor  are  any 
forms  of  disease  of  mucous  sm'faces  of  the 
tongue  or  the  palate  at  aU  fi-equently  seen. 
It  may  be  asserted  also  that  affections  of 
the  viscera  are  very  exceptional,  and  diseases 
of  the  nervous  system  scarcely  less  so.  A 
few  cases  of  ophthalmoplegia,  and  a  few  of 
epilepsy,  apparently  in  comiexion  with  in- 
herited taint,  are  on  record,  and  a  few  also 
in  which  the  grey  matter  of  the  hemi- 
spheres appeared  to  suffer,  and  a  state  ap- 
proaching idiotcy  was  the  result ;  but  all 
observers  agree  that  they  are  very  in- 
frequent. 

The  subject  of  such  taint  having  passed 
tln-ough  the  attack  of  keratitis,  attended,  it 
may  be,  by  periostitis  or  loss  of  hearing, 
usnally  afterwards  regains  fair  health,  and 
continues  through  the  rest  of  his  life  free 
from  symptoms.  No  diseases  lilcely  to 
shorten  life  have  been  associated  with  the 


diathesis ;  above  all  we  may  assert  that  there 
is  no  special  proneness  to  diseases  of  the 
scrofulous  or  tuberculous  class.  Year  by 
year  usually  the  physiognomical  and  other 
characters  of  the  diathesis  become  less  and 
less  obvious,  and  in  advanced  hfe  it  may 
be  very  difficult  to  recognise  it. 

No  trustworthy  evidence  in  support  of 
the  suspicion  that  the  subjects  of  inherited 
taint  can  in  tm*n  transmit  it  to  theh  children 
at  present  exists.  Most  of  the  facts  recorded 
have  been  pubhshed  by  the  \vriter.  It 
is  perfectly  certahi  that  those  who  havo 
themselves  suffered  very  severely  may  be- 
come the  parents  of  children  who  appear 
to  be  in  every  respect  healthy.  There  is 
neither  evidence  nor  probability  in  support 
of  the  conjecture  that  syphihs  is,  in  the 
tliird  or  fom-th  generation,  the  cause  of  any 
chronic  diseases  of  the  skin  or  of  scrofula. 

Such  being  the  general  picture  of  the 
com'se  and  final  results  of  inherited  syphilis, 
it  remains  to  notice  certain  facts  which  are 
more  or  less  exceptional  to  what  has  been 
said.    Although  it  is  true  that  for  the  most 
part  the  taint  does  not  appear  to  afi'ect  the 
infant  until  some  time  after  it  has  com- 
menced independent  existence,  yet  there 
are  numerous  mstances  in  which  it  causes 
intra-uterine  death.    Thus,  abortions  and 
miscarriages  at  various  periods  of  preg- 
nancy are  common  in  syiDhUitic  mothers.  It 
is  quite  possible,  however,  that  the  influence 
of  syphilis  in  this  dhection  has  been  exag- 
gerated.   It  is  also  possible  that  the  cause 
of  what  happens  to  the  foetus  is,  in  such 
cases,  due  rather  to  disease  of  the  mother, 
and  perhaps  of  the  placenta,  than  to  the 
breeduig  of  the  syiihilitic  virus  in  the  fluids 
of  the  foetus  itself.    If  this  be  not  so,  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  explain  why  the 
majority'  of  sj'philitic  infants  should  be 
born  plump  and  well-nourished,  and  re- 
main for  a  month  or  so  without  sj'mptoms, 
whilst  others,  on  the  contrary,  perish  at,  it 
may  be,  an  early  period  of  intra-uterine 
life.    Enough  of  pathological  evidence  has, 
however,  been  recorded  to  compel  us  to 
admit  that  the  foetus  may  itself  suffer  from 
syphilis,  and  may  exhibit  lesions  of  the 
viscera,  bones,  or  skin  which  conclusively 
denote  it.    Such  lesions  are,  however,  rare. 
It  is  a  most  noteworthy  fact  that,  if  syphilis 
affects  the  foetus  it  almost  invariably  causes 
its  death,  for  nothing  is  less  common  than 
for  an  infant  to  be  born  alive  with  extant 
signs  of  taint.    Three  weeks  or  a  month 
ahnost  invariably  intervene    before  the 
eruption,  snuffles,  &.C.,  appear.    A  very 
perplexing  exception  to  this  occm-s  in  the 
case  of  what  is  known  as  infantile  pera 
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iliigiis.  In  this  disease  the  eruption  may 
.ppear,  in  an  apparently  healthy  child, 
vithin  a  day  or  two  of  birth,  and  the  case 
.aay  end  in  death  within  a  week.  These 
.:ases  need  further  investigation,  and  it  is 
.opeless,  in  our  present  state  of  knowledge, 

0  attempt  to  explain  them. 

Diagnosis. — It  will  be  convenient  to 
LTeat  of  diagnosis  under  different  heads 
..ccording  to  the  age  attained  by  the  in- 
■cacted  child. 

1.  In  the  foetus  and  at  the  time  of 
i.  irth.  —  It  is  probably  far   too  hastily 
i-.-ssumed  that  if  a  dead  foetus  presents 
peeling  skin,  and  is  shrivelled,  it  has 
robably  died  from  sypliilis.     Such  con- 
ations are  common  wlaenever  death  has 
vccurred  long  before  expulsion.    So  also,  as 
i;as  been  already  hinted,  is  the  belief  that 
liscarriages  imply  syphilis  held  probably 
;  ir  more  mdely  than  facts  warrant.  Mis- 
arriages  are  common  fi"om  many  other 
luses,  and,  conversely,  it  is  quite  certain 
aat  many  mothers,  suffering  severely  from' 
i.yphUis,  carry  their  infants  easily  to  fiill  | 
rerm,  and  produce  them  in  a  viable  condi-  ; 
■:on.   The  recognition  of  syphihs  in  a  dead 
.  ad  possibly  decomposing  foetus  is  a  matter 
f  great  difficulty  and  uncertainty.    As  to 
t  ie  existence  of  signs  of  syphilis  in  hving 
:,rfants  born  at  full  time,  we  must  receive 
16  pubHshed  testimony  of  the  older  sur- 
3ons  with  caution.    Not  having  the  im- 
(  jrtance  of  this  special  point  in  mind,  they 

1  .^en  assumed,  on  seeing  a  syphilitic  in- 
||;uit,  that  it  had  been  born  with  the  symp- 
'  'HIS.    Obstetricians  would  probably  give 

iilence  of  a  different  kind.    Thus,  whilst 
,  ^^^y>  who  had  enjoyed  very  extensive 
)portunities  of  special  observation,  had 
iver  seen  signs  of  syphilis  present  at  birth, 
e  find  Sir  Astley  Cooper  stating  that  he 
id  seen  several  children  born  with  copper- 
loured  eruptions  on  the  palms,  soles,  and 
ittocks.    Probably  all  that  he  meant  is 
at  the  infants  were  yoimg  when  seen, 
le  writer  has  never  himself  seen  an  in- 
at  bom  with  a  syphilitic  eruption,  or  one 
whom  the  evidence  was  clear  that  such 
i  iiption  was  present  at  birth.    In  spite, 
■  •  ever,  of  some  scepticism,  the  facts  must 
I'    accepted  that  such  infants  are  occa- 
■illy  seen.    Rondelet,  Doublet,  Gilbert, 
'  'ird,  and  Landmann  are  all  quoted  by 
y  as  having  published  single  cases  in 
li  infants  were  born  with  characteristic 
tions.   Visceral  disease,  as  of  the  liver, 
'in,  thymus  gland,  &c.,  has  also  been 
■"'mtered  under  conditions  implymg  that 
lioison  had  been  actively  at  work  in  the 
1  organism  diu-ing  intra-uterine  life. 


2.  During  Early  Infancy. —  In  many 
cases  the  recognition  of  inherited  sypliilis 
at  the  age  of  six  weeks  or  two  months  is 
exceedingly  easy.  The  stuffed  and  ex- 
panded nose,  the  snuffles,  the  pallor,  the 
patches  of  peeling  erythema  about  the 
face,  neck,  and  nates,  constitute  a  picture 
which  can  scarcely  be  mistaken ;  but  wliich 
is  yet  often  heightened  by  such  symptoms 
as  sores  at  the  angles  of  the  mouth  and 
anus,  a  peculiar  odour,  and  periosteal  ten- 
derness of  various  bones.  In  many  cases, 
however,  one  or  several  of  these  sjanptoms 
may  be  omitted  or  ill-marked,  and  in  some 
they  are  all  of  them  so.  In  certain  instances, 
therefore,  it  is  to  be  admitted  that  the  dia- 
gnosis may  become  very  difficult  or  even  im- 
possible. In  such  cases  help  must  be  sought 
from  the  parents'  history,  and  fi-om  facts,  if 
there  are  any,  as  to  pre^dous  births.  In 
doubtful  cases  each  one  of  the  symptoms 
must  be  scrutinised  with  suspicion.  Infants 
often  have  a  certain  Idndof  snuffles  who  are 
not  syphilitic,  and  common  eczema  of  the 
nates  may  assume  exactly  the  same  tint  as 
that  which  is  specific.  Sores,  in  connexion 
with  diarrhoea,  may  occm*  at  the  anus, 
which  may  be  mistaken  for  condylomata. 
It  is  seldom  safe  to  trust  to  any  one  symp- 
tom unless  it  is  very  well  characterised.  A 
typical  condyloma  is  conclusive,  and  so  also 
of  certain  types  of  skin-eruption,  and  cer- 
tain forms  of  bone-disease. 

For  a  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of 
periostitis  which  denote  syphilis  in  the 
infant,  we  are  indebted  to  very  recent 
observations.  "When  M.  Diday,  in  1856, 
wrote  his  work  on  this  disease,  he  stated 
that  the  records  of  medicine  comprised 
scarcely  any  instances  of  bone-disease  in 
connexion  with  inherited  taint.  At  the  date 
of  the  writer's  ovra  work,  1863,  he  had  recog- 
nised the  frequency  of  nodes  in  later  periods 
of  hfe,  and  the  occasional  occurrence  of  peri- 
ostitis in  infants.  It  was  reserved,  however, 
for  Dr.  Taylor,  of  New  York,  Dr.  Wagner, 
of  Berlin,  and  Professor  Parrot,  of  Paris, 
to  show  that  bone-lesions  were  really  very 
frequent  at  early  periods.  They  had  been 
overlooked  because  they  were  usually — like 
the  other  phenomena  of  this  stage — tran- 
sitory, and  because  they  but  rarely  led  to 
suppuration.  The  careful  investigation  in 
this  country  by  Drs.  Barlow  and  Lees  of 
the  opinions  expressed  by  Professor  Parrot, 
have  confirmed  the  correctness  of  these  in 
the  main,  whilst  they  have  corrected  certain 
eiTors  of  inference.  See  Oraniotabes.  The 
chief  difficulty  consists  in  the  similarity 
which  some  of  the  infantile  bone-lesions  of 
syphilis  present  to  those  of  rickets.    As  a 
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rule,  however,  the  syphihtic  lesions  occior 
at  an  earUer  age,  are  attended  by  more 
definite  signs  of  inflammation,  and  are 
not  accompanied  by  the  other  phenomena 
of  rickets,  such  as  profuse  sweating  of 
the  head,  and  buttons  on  the  costal  car- 
tilages. Congenital  syphihs  and  rickets 
very  often  co-exist ;  but  there  is  no  rea- 
son for  beHeving  that  the  one  is  in  any 
sense  the  cause  of  the  other.  For  pm*- 
poses  of  diagnosis  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  state  that,  in  infants  suffering  from 
syphihs,  it  is  very  common  to  find  certain 
areas  in  the  skull  tender  and  slightly 
swollen,  and  the  regions  of  the  epiphyses 
of  long  bones  often  suffer  in  a  lilce  manner. 
These  lesions  are  often  multiple,  and  may 
make  all  movements  of  the  limbs  so  painful 
that  paralysis  may  be  suspected.  Careful 
examination  will  always  detect  tender 
swellings  of  periosteum  near  to  the  junc- 
tions of  the  epiphyses,  and  sometimes  on 
the  shafts.  These  sweUmgs  are  often  of 
considerable  size,  much  larger  and,  at  the 
same  time,  more  inflamed  than  those  of 
rickets.  Suppuration  is  not  common,  but 
it  does  occasionally  occur.  If  this  form 
of  multiple  periostitis  is  seen  vsdtliin  six 
months  of  birth,  it  is  ahnost  certainly  due 
to  syphilis. 

The  state  of  nutrition  is  no  safe  guide 
in  cases  of  doubtful  diagnosis.  In  those 
which  are  self-evident  it  is  often  very 
characteristic.  The  infant  is  puny,  emaci- 
ated, and  shilveUed,  and  has  features  which 
resemble  those  of  an  old  man.  It  is  not 
uncommon,  however,  for  syphOitic  infants 
to  remain  throughout  plump  and  healthy- 
looking.  In  doubtful  cases  reference  may 
be  made  to  the  state  of  the  palms  and  soles, 
which  often  show  peehng  patches,  and  to 
that  of  the  naUs,  which  sometimes  become 
malformed  and  look  as  if  they  had  been 
pinched  laterally. 

3.  At  periods  of  life  subsequent  to  in- 
fcmcy.  —  After  the  infantile  phenomena 
have  passed  away — rouglily  spealdng  after 
the  end  of  the  first  year — the  recognition 
of  the  subjects  of  inherited  syphihs  will 
depend — 1st,  upon  certain  structural  pecu- 
harities  which  have  been  left  as  the  re- 
sults of  the  secondary  lesions;  and  2nd, 
upon  the  occurrence  of  new  local  inflam- 
mations which  are  characteristic  of  the 
disease.  To  take  the  latter  first,  it  may 
be  broadly  stated  that  if  a  child  or  young 
person,  without  either  ear-ache  or  otorrhoea, 
becomes  quickly  and  completely  deaf,  it  is 
almost  certainly  syphihtic.  In  lOto  manner 
the  same  diagnosis  becomes  almost  certain  if 
it  shows  well -characterised  and  symmetrical 


interstitial  keratitis,  or  erosive  lupus,  or 
ulceration  of  the  palate.  Respecting  each 
of  these  lesions,  the  exceptions  to  the  state- 
ment that  they  are  due  to  inlierited  taiat 
are  very  few  indeed.  Such  is  also  the  clinical 
fact  respecting  multiple  chronic  nodes  of 
long  bones,  and  disseminate  choroiditis. 

Under   the    head  of   marks   left  by 
secondary  lesions,  we  have  to  describe  tha 
hereditary  syphihtic  physiognomy,  the  pecu- 
har  features  of  which  were  first  charac- 
terised by  the  writer,  although  he  was  not 
fortunate  enough  to  assign  all  correctly  to- 
their  true  causes.    This  physiognomy  con- 
sists, in  the  first  place,  of  a  pecuharly  square 
forehead,  with  prominent  fi'ontal  eminenceft 
and  shallow  furrows  beneath  them  ;  a  flat-J 
tened  and  wide  bridge  of  nose ;  a  pale,  sof 
muddy  skm,  with  httle  scars  or  pits  in  it^ 
and  radiating  scars  about  the  mouth,  especij 
ally  at  the  angles.    To  these  we  must  add 
— as  of  yet  higher  value  than  any  or  even 
all  of  them — that  the  upper  central  incisoi 
teeth,  of  the  permanent  set,  usually  show  i 
single  vertical  notch,  and  are  dwarfed  in  i ' 
their  dimensions,  but  esj)ecially  as  to  •«idtb 
Other-  malformations  of  the  teeth,  and 
especially  of  the  other  teeth,  are  usuallj 
present  also,  but  are  indicative  rather  o| 
the  specific  treatment  which  the  child 
reqidred  in  early  infancy  than  directly  ol 
syphihs.   Hence  it  follows  that  in  othe 
cases  than  syphihs,  if  for  any  reason  merj 
cury  has  been  much  given,  similar  malj 
formations  may  be  present.    Under  tb 
head  reference  is  made  to  defects  in  enamel! 
to  horizontal  marlciugs,  to  warty  growths  oil 
the  free  edge,  and  to  what  are  kno'mi  a] 
honeycombed  teeth.     The  upper  centra 
incisors  are  the  only  teeth  upon  the  ma 
formations  of  which  rehance  can  be  placed 
When  then*  notches  are  well-marked  thi 
condition  is,  the  witer  believes,  quite  p£] 
thognomonic.    Great  caution  must,  ho'V 
ever,  bo  exercised  in  appreciatiug  the| 
pecuharities. 

In  many  patients  the  physiognomy 
hereditary  sypliUis  is  rendered  more  ea 
of  recognition  by  the  fact  that  the  patieil 
has  ah-eady  passed  tlirough  an  attack 
keratitis.  Such  attacks  often  leave,  for  loE 
periods,  a  certain  slight  degree  of  haze 
the  corneal  structure  and  a  peculiar  sted 
grey  tint  of  the  u-is,  which  very  much  assij 
the  diagnosis.  If  the  recognition  is  diffici 
the  oplithalmoscope  should  be  used,  ai| 
the  periphery  of  the  fundufi  carefully 
plored.     If  conditions  resembhng  eitli 
disseminate  choroiditis  or  pigmented 
tinitis  are  discovered,  the  diagnosis 
syphihs  is  made  highly  probable. 
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Treat7nent.— The  principles    of  treat- 
ent  of  inherited  syphilis  may  be  very 
iefly  expressed.  Mercui-y  should  be  given, 
utiously  but  efficiently,  in  all  stages  of 
e  disease.    If  the  patient  be  feeble  and 
chectie  there  is  the  more  need  for  the 
medy,  though  of  course  the  greater  must 
:  the  care  talcen  that  it  does  not  disagree, 
le  infant  must  be  judiciously  and  liberally 
i  diu-ing  the  course.   As  a  rule  iodide  of 
tassium  is  both  more  depressing  and  far 
;s  efficient  than  mercm-y,  and  should  be 
oided.    It  must  be  admitted,  however, 
:'at  we  have,  in  the  risk  of  damage  to  the 
•.3th,  a  reason  against  the  use  of  mercury, 
lis  risk  is  so  considerable  that,  in  cases  in 
-Jiich  the  symptoms  are  but  slight,  and 
e  child's  health  not  suffering,  it  may  be 
■yht  either  to  avoid  specifics,  or  to  use  only 
6  iodide.   This  remark  applies  only  to  in- 
ncy,  whilst  the  permanent  teeth  are  as  yet 
icalcified.  In  all  the  later  periods  there  is 
J  objection  to  mercury.   Especially  ought 
lercury  to  be  speedily  pushed  if  deafness 
threatened.    It  is  quite  true  that  it  does 
•i.  arrest  the  progress  of  the  lesions  due 
.  inherited  taint  in  the  same  definite  and 
teedy  manner  in  which  it  subdues  those  of 
.  e  acquired  disease.   Notwithstanding  this 
;  .mission,  the  wi'iter  is  sure  that  its  use  is 
■nerally  very  advantageous,  and  that  we 
uaUy  err  in  not  giving  it  sufficient  con- 
■lence.     Inunction  is  the   safest  plan, 
Jtpecially  in  infants,  but  it  may  be  given 
eternally,  in   the   form   either  of  grey 
^'.•wder  or  the  solution  of  bichloride.  The 
•se  must  vary  with  the  age  and  strength 
;  the  child.    It  is  well  to  begin  with  very 
.lall  doses,  and  to  increase  until  definite 
i'ects  are  produced,  either  of  disorder  to 
ilalth  or  disappearance  of  symptoms.  The 
uate  of  mercury,  10  or  15  percent.,  is  very 
nvenient  for  inimction,  and  less  likely 
yite  suspicion  than  the  ointment.  If 
1  by  the  mouth,  small  doses  frequently 
K.ated  are  much  to  be  preferred  to  large 
es. 

i  It  goes  without  the  need  of  saying  that 
B  utmost  attention  is  to  be  given  to  the 
;neral  health  of  the  sjrphilitic  infant.  As 
••ule  the  mother  should  be  the  nurse,  and 
r  diet  should  be  liberal  and  carefully 
julated.  If  the  mother  cannot  nurse, 
2n  artificial  food,  cow's  milk,  or  still 
•Iter,  that  of  asses,  must  be  given.  On  no 
sount,  under_no  circumstances,  and  with 
;  precautions',  must  a  healthy  wet  nurse 
allowed  to  take  a  syphilitic  infant.  The 
k  of  nipple  infection  is  far  too  great.  In 
is  respect  the  child's  own  mother  is  in  no 


The  attempt  to  treat  the  child  through 
the  mother's  milk  by  administering  to  her 
either  mercury  or  the  iodide,  is  a  roimd- 
about  and  inefficient  plan.  It  is  some- 
times resorted  to  in  cases  of  extreme  de- 
biHty  on  the  part  of  the  infant,  but  even  in 
these  it  is  probably  more  likely  to  disagree 
and  less  liliely  to  cure  than  a  mild  inunc- 
tion would  be. 

The  treatment  of  the  foetus  in  utero  is 
often  carried  out  by  means  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  mercury  to  the  mother,  and  pro- 
bably with  success.  If  a  woman  who  is 
known  to  have  had  syphilis  within  two 
years  become  pregnant,  she  ought,  for  the 
sake  of  her  child,  to  take  mercmy  during 
most  of  her  pregnancy.  For  this  pm-pose 
the  grey  powder  in  doses  of  a  gi"ain,  three 
times  a  day,  is  probably  both  efficient  and 
harmless.  If  the  mother  be  robust,  larger, 
or,  still  better,  more  frequent  doses  may  be 
desirable.  The  writer  has  recently  seen 
an  infant  suffer  very  severely  indeed  from 
syphilis,  whose  mother  had,  under  the  ad- 
vice of  a  distinguished  obstetrician,  taken 
minute  doses  of  the  bichloride  through 
ahnost  her  whole  pregnancy.  Thus  we  are 
warned  that  to  be  efficient  the  course  must 
be  a  real  one.  Whenever  in  married  life 
a  syphilitic  infant  has  been  produced,  it  is 
desirable  that  both  parents  should  be  put 
under  treatment,  with  a  view  to  the  safety 
of  future  conceptions.  There  is  a  draw- 
back to  the  administration  of  mercury  to 
a  woman  actually  pregnant,  that  it  may 
damage  the  development  of  the  infant's 
teeth  (first  set).  This  makes  it  the  more 
desirable  that  the  mother  should  be  well 
treated  with  the  specific  before  conception. 

Jonathan  Hutchinson. 

CONICAL  COBNEA.  See  Cornea, 
Variations  of  Curvature  of  the. 

CONICAL  STUMP.  See  Stumps, 
Affections  of. 

CONJUNCTIVA,  Diseases  of  the.— 
Hyperemia  of  the  Con.tunctiva. — Causes. 
—The  presence  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  con- 
junctival sac.  Impure  or  irritating  atmo- 
spheres, e.g.  air  charged  with  coal  or  tobacco 
smoke.  Alcoholic  excesses,  stenosis  lac- 
rymalis,  and  other  forms  of  lacrymal 
obstruction.  The  use  of  -unsuitable  spec- 
tacles, or  the  use  of  the  eyes  for  near  work 
without  spectacles  when  the  condition  of 
the  accommodation  requires  them,  e.g.  in 
hypermetropia,  and  in  presbyopia. 

Pathology.— The  blood-vessels  of  the 
palpebral  rather  ti-jan  those  of  the  bulbar 
conjunctiva  become  engorged,  slight  cho- 
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mosis  sometimes  appears,  small  vesicles 
may  form,  and  there  may  he  some  swelling 
of  the  papillae,  and  development  of  lymph- 
follicles. 

Symptoms.- — These  consist  of  lacryma- 
tion  and  photophobia,  with  hot,  bm-ning 
sensations,  and  a  feehng  as  of  a  foreign 
body  or  sand  in  the  eye,  and  the  eyelids 
are  heavy.  All  these  symptoms  are  aggi-a- 
vated  in  artificial  hght. 

Diagnosis. — The  only  disease  for  which 
this  condition  is  likely  to  be  mistaken  is 
simple  catarrhal  conjmictivitis,  of  which  the 
symptoms  are  very  similar ;  but  in  the 
latter  there  is  more  or  less  discharge  from 
the  mucous  membrane,  while  in  hyperemia 
of  the  conjunctiva  there  is  none. 

Treatment. — In  addition  to  removal  of 
the  cause,  the  use  of  iced  compresses  to  the 
closed  eyehds  for  twenty  minutes  several 
times  a  day,  and  the  instillation  of  a  drop 
of  tincture  of  opium  and  distilled  water  in 
-equal  parts  once  daily,  will  be  found  very 
beneficial.  It  is  also  desu-able  to  clear  out 
the  lacrymal  passages  mth  a  stream  of 
fresh  water  from  an  Anel's  syringe,  even 
where  no  decided  lacrymal  obstruction  is 
present. 

Conjunctivitis  (in  general). — In  addi- 
tion to  hypersemia  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
abnormal  secretion  is  here  present.  There 
are  several  forms  of  conjunctivitis,  the  se- 
cretion from  each  being,  more  or  less,  con- 
tagious. Infection  may  take  place  either 
by  the  direct  apphcation  of  the  secretion, 
or  through  the  au',  in  which  float  particles 
of  the  infecting  substance.  The  former  is  the 
more  common  mode,  but  the  latter  is  Uable 
to  occm-  in  iU-ventilated  rooms,  where  some 
people  affected  with  conjimctival  disease  are 
present  with  others  possessing  healthy  eyes. 

Catarrhal  Conjunctivitis  (Simple 
Acute  Conjunctivitis).  —  Causes.  — 
Draughts  of  cold  air,  contagion,  foul  at- 
mospheres, foreign  bodies,  as  a  sequel  of 
or  attendant  on  scarlatma,  measles,  or 
smallpox. 

Pathologtj. — The  hypersemia  of  the  con- 
junctiva is  iiere  well-marked,  often  conceal- 
ing the  Meibomian  glands,  and  extending 
sometimes  over  to  the  bulbar  conjmictiva 
as  far  as  the  cornea.  Enlarged  papilUe  and 
lymph-foUicles  are  often  present,  but  not 
necessarily  so.  There  is  a  sticky,  serous 
discharge,  which  sometimes  produces  ulcer- 
ation of  the  intermarginal  portion  of  the 
eyelid.  If  the  catarrh  becomes  chronic 
the  papillce  become  more  developed,  while 
the  blepharitis  is  apt  to  extend  over  to  the 
<5utis,  causing  eversion  of  the  lower  pimc- 
tum  lacrymale  with  resulting  stiUicidium, 


and  this,  in  its  turn,  aggravates  the  con- 
jimctival affection. 

The  Symptojns  are  very  much  those  of 
a  severe  case  of  hypersemia  (sensation  of 
sand  in  the  eye,  hot,  biu"mng  sensatio" 
weight  of  eyehds),  with  the  addition  of  t" 
annoyance  caused  by  the  secretion,  wl 
gums  the  patient's  eyehds  together  on 
awaking  in  the  mornuig  and,  b}'  cor 
across  the  cornea,  causes  momentary  clo 
ing  of  the  sight.  Photophobia  may 
present,  but  is  not  usually  severe 
there  be  some  corneal  complication, 
latter,  sometimes,  is  seen  m  the  form 
minute  marginal  infiltrations  which  rard 
attain  to  very  serious  dimensions,  but  rat 
disappear  as  the  conjunctiva  becor 
normal. 

Diagnosis. — The  presence  of  the  gumm 
secretion  distinguishes  this  affection  fro 
mere  hyperasmia  of  the  conjunctiva, 
common  mistake  amongst  those  not  fa 
har  with  ej'e-disease  is  to  regard  a  case  o 
iritis  as  one  of  sumple  acute  coujimctivi'^' 
the  '  redness  '  of  the  white  of  the  eye  in 
former  affection  being  taken  for  conjuuctiv 
hyperemia,  »&c.,  and,  moreover,  a  slig' 
secondary  conjunctivitis  does,  undoubtedl: 
attend  many  cases  of  mtis.  The  circv 
corneal  subconj\mctival  vessels  are  tho, 
which  become  engorged  in  iritis,  and 
conjunctival  vessels  may  be  distinguish 
from  them  by  the  possibihty  of  mo\' 
them,  along  with  the  membrane  m  whi 
they  are,  by  manipulations  which  can 
made  with  the  lower  hd  of  the  patient,  b" 
these  manipulations  do  not  affect  the  su 
conjmictival  vessels.  The  condition  of 
u-is  itself,  however,  is  that  upon  which 
diagnosis  chieflj'  depends.    See  Iris. 

The  Prognosis  is  good  unless  there  \ 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  mild  form 
but  the  commencement  of  a  more  sev" 
inflammation. 

Treatment. — At  the  first  onset  notl 
more  than  iced  compresses,  used  in* 
mittently  (twenty  mmutes  every  two  houIS 
should  be  employed,  and  in  mild  cases  '* 
alone  soon  brings  about  a  cm-e.  On 
second  or  thkd  day  the  application,  with 
camel's-hau-  pencil,  of  a  solution  of  five 
ten  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  one  oimo^ 
water  by  the  surgeon  to  the  everted  ]g' 
pebral  conjmictiva,  is  to  be  recommend^ 
provided  it  be  immediately  and  thorot 
neutralised  by  the  apphcation  of  a  satura] 
solution  of  common  salt  to  the  conjunoti 
— to  prevent  too  severe  a  reaction — * 
whole  being  washed  off  finally  with  p' 
water.  A  few  daily  applications  of  t 
kind  are  usually  enough  to  cure  these  oas 
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sd  compresses,  or  cold  sponging,  im- 
jdiately  after  the  dressing,  relieve  the 
larting. 

The  greatest  care  is  required  in  the  use 
;. nitrate  of  silver  in  conjunctival  affections 
■  any  prolonged  period,  lest  it  cause 
,iniiig  of  the  membrane ;  thorough  neu- 
Jisation  and  washing,  as  above  recom- 
jnded,  being  the  best  precautions.  The 
;:iter  is  opposed  to  the  use  even  of  weak 
.utions  of  nitrate  of  silver  as  eye-di-ops 
;  be  used  at  home  by  the  patient,  for 
v.ining  is  very  apt  to  be  caused  in  this 

.y- 

r  Should  the  sm'geon  be  imable  to  see  the 
iient  daily,  the  following  well-known  eye- 
:ops  are  capable  of  effecting  a  rapid  cure 

most  cases  :  Acid,  boracic.  gr.  viii.,  Zmci 
:  .ph.  gr.  iv.,  or  Tinct.  opii  f5ij.,  Aq.  destill. 
ff^ij.;  one  drop  in  the  eye  once  a  day. 

lutions  of  sulphate  of  alum  (gr.  iv.  to  f^j. 

•  water)  and  of  tannic  acid  (gr.  v.-viii.  tof3j. 
..water)  are  often  prescribed,  but  are  not 
l:  effectual  as  the  foregoing. 

I  Follicular  Conjunctivitis.  —  Caitscs. 

nese  are  much  the  same  as  in  simple 

..:an'hal  conjunctivitis.     The  long  con- 

;  ued  use  of  either  atropine  or  eserine  is 
;ble  to  bring  about  the  disease. 

I  Pathology. — The  condition  of  the  con- 
ictiva  is  that  found  in  catarrhal  con- 
icti\dtis,  with  the  addition  of  small,  oval, 
ikish  bodies  the  size  of  half  a  can-away- 
"  which  disappear  completely  as  the 
-e  passes   off,   leaving  the  mucous 

:  unbrane  as  healthy  as  they  found  it. 

r-ese  httle  bodies  are  situated  cliiefly  in 
!  fornix  of  the  conjimctiva,  especially  of 
3  lower  lid,  and  may  be  seen,  on  eversion 
the  latter,  arranged  in  rows  parallel  to 
)  margin  of  the  lid.    Whether  they  be 

-'ily  discovered  or  not  depends  on  their 

•  e  and  nimiber,  and  on  the  amomit  of 
^'existing  hyperiemia  or  chemosis  of  the 
•ijunctiva.    The  structure  of  these  bodies. 

s  them  to  be  lymph-follicles.  They 
no  relationship  to  the  gi-amilations  of 
lar  ophthalmia,  although  some  authors 
regarded  them  as  an  initial  stage  of 
'  latter. 

''Ii.e  symptoms  are  much  the  same  as 
of   cataiThal  conjunctivitis.  Fre- 
ly  there  is  little  or  no  injection  of 
oujunctiva,  and  the  chief '  symptom 
'lenopia — an  inability  to  continue  near 
for  any  length  of  time— and  much 
Uoss  in  artificial  light.    The  presence  of 
a  few  follicles  in  the  conjunctiva  may 
annoying   symptoms  of  this  kind. 
'  en  the  fifth  and  fifteenth  years  of  age 
:  time  of  life  most  Hable  to  it. 


Prognosis. — Follicular  conjunctivitis  is  a 
most  tedious  form,  lasting  often  for  months, 
and  this  is  the  most  serious  point  in  con- 
nection with  it.  SHght  marginal  infiltra- 
tions and  ulcers  of  the  cornea  sometimes 
occur  in  its  coiurse. 

Treatment. — The  most  useful  remedy 
is  an  ointment  of  sulphate  of  copper  of 
from  gr.  ss.  to  gi\  ij.  in  5j-  of  vaseline.  The 
weaker  ointment  should  be  used  at  first, 
and  later  on  the  stronger  ones,  if  it  is  found 
that  the  eye  can  bear  them.  A  piece  of  oint- 
ment of  the  size  of  half  a  pea  is  mserted 
into  the  conjunctival  sac  with  a  camel's-hair 
pencil  once  a  day.  Eye-drops  of  equal  parts 
of  tinctiu-e  of  opium  and  distilled  water  are 
of  use  in  some  cases,  and  the  eye-douche 
should  be  recommended.  Abundance  of 
fresh  air,  with  change  from  a  damp  climate 
or  neighboiurhood,  if  the  patient  live  in  such, 
to  a  dry  one,  are  of  importance.  If  the  use 
of  atropine  has  induced  the  disease,  it  should 
be  discontinued,  and;  if  a  mydriatic  be  still 
required,  a  solution  of  extract  of  belladonna 
(gr.  viii.  ad  f^j.)  may  be  employed  in  its 
stead. 

Spring  Catarrh  is  the  eye-complication 
which  accompanies  '  hay  fever.'  It  is  not, 
strictly  speaking,  a  catarrhal  affection,  for 
it  is  usually  unattended  by  secretion,  and 
the  prefix  '  spring '  is  misleading,  as  it  is 
seen  also  in  summer  and  autimui.  The  hay 
harvest  is  the  most  common  period  for  it, 
owing,  probably,  to  certain  minute  particles- 
which  then  float  in  the  air. 

Pathology. — The  bulbar  conjunctiva  is 
chiefly  affected.  It  becomes  injected,  slightly 
cedematous,  and  close  around  the  cornea 
somewhat  elevated,  with  greyish  swellings. 
The  microscope  shows  (Uhthotf)  that  this 
swelling  is  due  to  hypertrophy  of  the  epi- 
thelial layer  of  the  conjimctiva  in  this 
situation,  combined  with  subepitheUal  in- 
filtration with  a  substance  which  is,  or  is 
similar  to,  coagulated  albumen.  The  con- 
nective tissue  layer  of  the  conjimctiva 
remains  tolerably  normal. 

Symptoms. — The  chief  symptoms  are 
photophobia  and  lacrymatiou. 

Some  persons  are  liable  to  be  attacked 
at  each  hay  harvest. 

Treatment. — Dark  glasses  for  protection 
fi.-om  the  light.  "Weak  astringent  collyria 
(sulphate  of  zinc,  acetate  of  lead).  Or, 
iodoform  ointment  (1  in  15),  a  little  put 
into  the  eye  once  a  day.  Massage  applied 
twice  daUy,  in  conjimction  with  strong  pre- 
cipitate ointment,  is  a  treatment  recom- 
mended by  some.  Occasional  cold  sponguig, 
or  the  eye-douche,  are  grateful  to °  the 
patient. 
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Granular  Conjunctivitis,  Granular 
Ophthalmia,  or  Trachoma. — This  disease 
occurs  in  two  forms,  the  acute  and  the 
chronic. 

Causes. — The  disease  is  regarded  as  very 
contagious.  The  acute  form  is  said  to  be 
often  epidemic  in  places  where  the  hygienic 
conditions  are  bad,  but  it  has  not  come 
under  the  notice  of  the  writer  in  this  form. 
He  has  seen  only  some  sporadic  cases.  The 
chronic  form  is  much  more  common.  It 
is  very  frequent  in  countries  where  the 
dwellings  are  overcrowded  and  dirty,  and 
where  the  climate  is  damp,  as  is  the  case  in 
Ireland  amongst  the  lower  orders.  Amongst 
the  better  classes  of  aU  countries  the  disease 
is  very  uncommon.  High,  dry,  mountainous 
coimtries  are  almost  free  from  the  disease. 
Some  believe  that  it  is  dependent  upon  con- 
stitutional disease,  such  as  scrofula,  tuber- 
culosis, syphilis,  &c.,  but  this  is  incorrect. 
No  doubt  many  of  these  patients  are  anaemic 
and  out  of  health ;  but  this  is  due  to  the 
moping  habits  they  contract  and  the  little 
open-air  exercise  they  take,  iji  consequence 
often  of  their  semi-blindness. 

PatJiology. — In  this  disease,  in  addition 
to  the  usual  appearances  of  simple  con- 
junctivitis, there  are  developed  greyish  or 
piulvish-grey  bodies  in  the  conjimctiva,  each 
about  the  size  of  the  head  of  a  pin  or  larger. 
They  attack,  especially,  the  fornix  conjunc- 
tiva of  the  upper  Ud,  but  are  also  found 
disseminated  over  other  parts  of  the  palpe- 
bral membrane.    They  do  not  attack  the 
bulbar  conjunctiva.    These  bodies  are  the 
'  granules '  or  '  granulations,'  and  in  the 
acute  form  of  the  disease  they  somewhat 
resemble  the  follicles  of  folhcular  conjunc- 
tivitis, but  are  paler,  not  so  apt  to  occm-  hi 
rows,  and  are  more  isolated.  Microsco- 
pically the  granulations  have  no  capsule,  as 
have  the  foUicles,  but  seem  to  grow  from, 
or  in,  the  stroma  of  the  conjunctiva.  In 
the  acute  form  the  granulations  consist  of 
lymph -cells  alone  ;  but  in  the  chronic  form 
this  is  the  case  only  towards  their  surface, 
while  at  their  bases  they  are  formed  chiefly 
of  connective  tissue.   Sattler  has  discovered 
the  presence  of  a  peculiar  micrococcus  in 
the  Ulterior  of  the  gi-anulations  and  in  the 
secretion,  and  to  this  probably  is  due  the  | 
marked  infectiousness  of  the  disease.    The  1 
danger  associated  with  these  granulations,  | 
and  one  of  the  chief  dangers  of  the  disease, 
is  the  tendencj'  they  have  to  produce  cica- 
tricial degeneration  of  the  mucous  mem-  | 
brane.  In  some  cases  the  whole  conjunctiva  i 
is  destroyed ;  and  xerophthalmia,  which  may  | 
involve  even  the  bulbar  conjunctiva,  may  | 
.come  on,  but  this  is  not  very  common.   A  , 


more  frequent  result  is  that  the  submucous 
tissues,  including  the  tarsus  of  the  eyeUd 
and  the  bulbs  of  the  eyelashes,  become  se- 
condarily affected,  with  resulting  entropion, 
distichiasis,  and  trichiasis. 

An  affection  of  the  cornea,  termed  jja7inttg, 
is  very  frequently  seen  as  a  result  of  granular 
ophthalmia.  Its  occurrence  does  not  seem 
to  depend  on  the  severity  of  the  conjunctival 
disease,  for  it  may  be  found  in  slight  cases  of 
the  latter,  or  at  least  where  the  granulations 
and  consequent  conjunctivitis  are  not  very 
markedly  developed.  Tliis  pannus  consists 
in  opacity  and  .  superficial  vascularisation 
of  the  cornea,  and  alwaj^s  commences  in  its 
upperlialf.  See  Cornea,  Inflammation  of  the. 

Symptovis.  —  In  acute  granular  oph- 
thalmia there  is  often  a  great  deal  of  swell- 
ing of  the  upper  hd,  great  injection  of  the 
whole  of  the  bulbar  and  palpebral  con- 
junctiva, and  swelling  of  the  papiUoe  mth 
development  of  the  characteristic  gi'auula- 
tions.  There  may  be  but  httle  discharge, 
but  there  is  generally  much  lacrymation, 
with  photophobia  and  pain  in  the  brow 
and  eye.  Superficial  marginal  ulcers  of  the 
cornea  may  form.  The  mflammatiou  and 
papillary  swelling  is,  sometimes,  almost 
absent  in  the  very  commencement.  Soon, 
however,  tlie^'  appear  and  gradually  increase 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  hide  the  granulations 
from  view,  and  then,  taldng  on  a  bleiiuor- 
rhoeic  form,  the  process  gradually  subside  s, 
until,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  weel;  . 
it  quite  disappears,  having  brought  aboui 
absorption  of  the  granulations,  and  ulti- 
mately the  mucous  membrane  is  left  in  a 
healthy  state.  If,  however,  in  the  bleniior- 
rhoeic  stage,  the  inflammation  be  severe,  the 
eye  may  run  all  the  dangers  of  an  attack 
of  acute  pm'ulent  coiijmictivitis.  Or,  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  inflammation  be  very 
shglit,  it  may  not  be  sufficient  to  effect  ab- 
sorption of  the  granulations,  and  the  procc  j 
may  rmi  mto  the  chi'onic  form. 

In  chronic  granular  ophthalmia  the  firs! 
onset  of  the  disease  is  often  without  in- 
flammation, and  is  then  miattended  by  an^ 
distressmg  symptoms,  except  that  the  o;-  ^ 
may  be  more  easily  irritated  by  exposure 
to  cold  winds,  foreign  botUes,  &c.,  or  nior* 
easilj'  wearied  by  reading  and  other  no 
work.    If  such  a  case  come  under  o 
notice,  the  conjunctiva  will  be  found  frt 
from  injection  and  swelluig,  but  greyisii 
white  semitransparent  granulations  of  th 
size  of  a  rape  seed,  or  less,  will  be  sr: 
dissemmated  over  the  palpebral  conjunct! 
and  protruding  fi'om  it.     Gradually  tbi 
granulations,  acting  as  foreign  bodies,  gi\ 
rise  to  a  more  or  less  active  vascular  reactioi 
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Attended  with  swelling  of  the  papilliE— in 
>liort,  to  blennorrhoea  of  a  chi-onic  _  form. 
The  23atients  then  begin  to  be  more  incon- 
venienced, owing  to  the  discharge,  which 
ibscures  then*  vision,  and  to  sensations  of 
weight  in  the  eyelid  and  of  foreign  bodies 
ill  the  eye,  and  this  is  generally  the  earUest 
stage  at  which  we  see  the  disease.  The 
.  iilarged  papiUse  sometimes  gi-ow  to  a  great 
size,  completely  hiding  the  granulations.  In 
this  stage  the  granulations  may  become 
absorbed,  and  the  disease  midergo  cm-e,  but 
more  commonly  it  makes  further  progress. 
Fresh  gi-anulations  appear,  while  the  old 
ones  increase  in  size,  until  they  often  be- 
come confluent,  leaving  only  here  and  there 
an  island  of  vascular  mucous  membrane, 
and  the  stage  of  cicatrisation  is  present. 

At  any  period  prior  to  cicatrisation  of 
the  conjunctiva  an  attack  of  purulent  blen- 
norrhoea is  liable  to  come  on.  If  not  too 
severe,  this  may  result  in  cure  by  absorp- 
tion of  the  granulations,  and  should  not  be 
checked.  If,  however,  the  attack  be  very 
severe,  the  eye  runs  dangers  similar  to  those 
of  an  ordinary  attack  of  purulent  conjunc- 
tivitis. These  dangers  are  less,  the  more 
complete  and  the  more  intense  the  pannus. 

Prognosis. — On  the  whole,  if  the  disease 
•come  under  treatment  at  an  early  period, 
it  may  be  hoped  that  vision  vriU  be  retained 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  although  a  radical 
cure  may  be  difficult  or  impossible.  These 
cases  require  to  be  under  constant  or  inter- 
mitting treatment  for  long  periods,  often 
for  years. 

Treatment. — The  aim  of  this  is  to  bring 
about  absorption  of  the  granulations  with 
the  greatest  possible  despatch,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  destruction  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane to  which  they  tend.  No  caustic  ap- 
plication should  be  made  with  the  object  of 
directly  destroying  the  granulations,  for  this 
can  only  be  done  at  the  expense  of  the 
mucous  membrane  around  them.  If  at  the 
first  visit  any  difficulty  be  found  in  everting 
the  upper  Ud,  it  is  advisable,  in  bad  cases 
of  granular  ophthalmia,  acute  or  chronic,  to 
at  once  perform  a  canthoplastic  operation 
(see  Eyelids,  Diseases  of),  as  this  tightness 
of  the  eyeUd  is  an  obstacle  to  the  cm-e. 
.  In  acute  granular  ophthalmia  it  is  de- 
sirable to  abstain  from  active  measures  in 


tlie 


commencement  of  the  affection,  owing 


to  the  tendency  to  natural  cure  which  is 
otten  present,  and,  in  particular,  astringents 
and  caustics  should  be  avoided.  At  the 
utmost  an  antiseptic  lotion  of  boracic  or 
saucyhc  acid,  and  cold,  or  iced,  appUcations 
'or  rehef  of  the  pain  and  heat,  are  admissible, 
^ark  protection-glasses  are  agreeable,  and, 


wearing  them,  the  patient  should  be  en- 
com-aged  to  take  open-air  exercise.  But,  if 
it  be  evident  that  the  inflammatory  reaction 
is  too  sluggish,  poultices  or  warm  fomenta- 
tions should  be  employed  to  promote  it. 
Once  the  blennorrhceic  stage  has  been 
reached,  great  care  is  required  to  control  it, 
and,  if  it  threaten  to  exceed  safe  bomids,  it 
must  be  restrained  by  means  of  suitable 
apphcations,  such  as  acetate  of  lead,  nitrate 
of  silver,  or  sulphate  of  copper  in  solutions 
of  medium  strength ;  or  it  may  be  necessary 
to  use  them  in  strong  solutions,  or  even  to 
employ  the  soKd  mitigated  nitrate  of  silver, 
according  to  the  severity  of  the  blennorrhoea. 

In  chronic  gi-amilar  ophthalmia,  as 
abeady  stated,  the  occm'rence  of  a  blen- 
norrhceic attack  often  produces  marked 
improvement.  FoUoAving  the  hint  nature 
thus  gives  us,  we  should  endeavour  by  our 
treatment  to  produce  a  certain  papillary 
reaction  (blennon-hoea).  For  chronic  cases, 
with  httle  swelling  of  the  papillae  and  with 
little  or  no  cicatrisation,  the  best  appHcation 
is  the  soHd  sulphate  of  copper  Hghtly  applied 
to  the  conjtmctiva,  especially  at  its  fornix, 
but,  when  there  is  considerable  papillary 
swelling,  the  writer  prefers  a  10  grain  to 
Aq.  f^j.  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  properly 
neutralised,  after  application,  with  a  solu- 
tion of  salt.  An  interval  of  twenty-fom' 
hom-s,  at  least,  should  be  allowed  to  elapse 
between  each  appHcation,  whether  of  sul- 
phate of  copper  or  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
cold  sponging  for  fifteen  minutes  should 
be  employed  immediately  after  the  appli- 
cation. A  change  of  treatment  will  be 
required  occasionally,  even  if  the  remedy 
first  used  answer  well  in  the  beginning, 
and  one  of  the  following  can  be  adopted  : — 
Liq.  plumbi  acetatis  dil.,  never  to  be  used 
except  with  everted  fids,  and  washed  off 
with  plain  water  by  the  sm-geon,  and  not 
even  in  this  way  if  there  be  ulcers  of  the 
cornea,  as  a  deposit  of  acetate  of  lead  on 
the  ulcer  is  Uable  to  occur.  Tannin  oint- 
ment :  tannin,  gi".  iij.,  vaseline,  5iij-  j  a  piece 
the  size  of  half  a  pea  to  be  put  into  the  eye 
once  a  day.  Sulphate  of  copper  ointment : 
same  strength  as  the  last,  and  to  be  used 
in  the  same  way.  Solution  of  alum :  gr.  x. 
to  f3j.  of  distilled  water ;  one  drop  in  the 
eye  once  a  day.  "Where  an  active  pannus 
is  present,  a  drop  of  solution  of  atropine 
should  be  instilled  into  the  eye  once  a  day, 
as  a  precaution  against  iritis. 

Some  surgeons  employ  scarifications  of 
the  conjunctiva  when  it  is  much  swollen 
and  the  papillte  too  exuberant,  but  the 
writer  has  not  adopted  them,  fearing  tho 
resulting  cicatrices.     Again,  it  has  been 
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proposed  to  excise  or  abscise  the  granula- 
tions. This  may,  perhaps,  be  allowable  if 
they  are  isolated  and  protrude  much  over 
the  conjmictival  surface.  Electrolysis  has 
been  employed  for  the  destruction  of  the 
granulations,  but  the  method  has  not  as  yet 
been  generally  adopted.  It  is  worthy  of 
further  trial.  The  negative  pole,  in  the  form 
of  a  needle,  is  plmiged  into  the  gi'anula- 
tion,  while  the  positive  pole  is  placed  either 
on  the  temple  or  other  adjacent  region. 

Inoculation  of  the  conjunctiva  with  pus 
from  a  case  of  blennorrhoea  neonatorum 
has  been  much  practised  in  Belgium,  espe- 
cially in  cases  of  severe  pannus.  By  this 
means  a  violent  acute  blennorrhoea  is  set 
up,  which  is  then  guided  to  a  cure  ;  and, 
when  it  has  subsided,  the  granular  oph- 
thalmia and  pannus  should  have  disap- 
peared. This  method  is  attended  with 
considerable  danger  to  the  cornea,  even 
where  the  parnius  is  well  developed,  and  has 
not,  therefore,  found  general  acceptance. 

Infusion  of  jequuity  {Abrits precatorius, 
Paternoster-bean),  long  used  in  the  Brazils, 
has  been  introduced  to  the  notice  of  Euro- 
pean surgeons  by  De  Wecker.  A  3  per  cent, 
infusion  is  apphed  morning  and  evening,  or 
even  three  times  daily,  for  two  or  three  days. 
The  affected  eyehds  are  everted,  and  the 
infusion  is  appHed  plentifully  to  the  conjimc- 
tiva  with  a  sponge,  or  it  may  be  rubbed  into 
the  mucous  membrane.  The  result  is  a 
pmailent  ophthalmia  of  a  somewhat  croupoiis 
tendency  (the  cornea  being  hidden  by  a  false 
membrane),  accompanied  by  great  swell- 
ing of  the  eyelids,  much  pain  and  consider- 
able constitutional  distm-bance,  rapid  pulse, 
and  a  temperature  of  100°  or  more.  In  the 
course  of  eight  or  ten  days  the  inflammation 
subsides,  and  the  cornea  is  then,  in  many 
cases,  found  free  from  pannus,  or  almost  so, 
while  complete  cure  of  the  granular  ophthal- 
mia itself  is  rarer.  Iced  compresses  to  the 
lids  should  be  used  during  the  inflammation. 
A  fresh  infusion  (not  more  than  seven  days 
old)  must  be  used,  in  order  to  have  the  most 
certain  effect  from  the  application.  The 
majority  of  surgeons  find  the  remedy  per- 
fectly harmless,  if  not  always  very  effica- 
cious ;  but  a  good  many  cases  are  on  record 
where  violent  diphtheritic  conjuiictivitis, 
followed  by  blennorrhoea  of  the  conjimctiya, 
and  by  more  or  less  extensive  ulceration 
and  destruction  of  the  cornea,  and  oven 
complete  loss  of  the  eye,  was  produced.  De 
Wecker  regards  the  presence  of  a  purulent 
discharge  from  the  conjunctiva  as  a  contra- 
indication for  the  remedy,  which,  he  finds, 
is  then  liable  to  increase  the  intensity  of  the 
blennorrhoea  in  a  dangerous  degree.  Oases 


where  there  is  little  or  no  papillary  swelling, 
but  nearly  dry  granulations  with  pannus, 
are  the  most  suitable  for  its  use.  Th& 
presence  of  weU-marked  pannus  of  the 
cornea  without  ulceration  is,  in  the  opinion 
of  a  large  number  of  surgeons,  the  only 
thing  which  can  render  the  employment  of 
jequmty  justifiable,  and,  in  addition  to  this, 
the  conjunctiva  should  be  free  from  blen- 
norrhoea. 

In  addition  to  local  remedies,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  hygienic  sur- 
roundings of  patients  suffering  fi-om  gi-anulax 
ophthalmia  be  seen  to,  and  that  they  be 
obliged  to  spend  a  considerable  time  daily 
in  the  open  afr. 

Purulent  Ophthalmia.  —  Causes.  — 
The  two  most  common  fonns  in  which 
we  find  this  affection  are,  as  gonorrhoea! 
ophthalmia,  and  as  ophthalmia  neona- 
torum. In  the  fonner  the  etiological 
element  is  the  introduction  of  some  of  the 
urethral  or  vaginal  discharge  into  the  con- 
junctival sac,  while  in  the  latter  the  infec- 
tion is  beheved  to  take  place,  as  a  rule, 
dm'ing  the  act  of  birth,  by  an  abnormal  secre- 
tion (not  necessarily  .gonorrhoeal)  of  the: 
vagina  findmg  its  way  into  the  infant's  eyes. 
For,  although  the  eyeUds  are  closed  during 
birth,  they  are  not  so  tightly  closed  as  to 
preclude  the  possibihty  of  fluid  making  its 
way  between  them.  Ophthalmia  neona- 
torum may  also  be  the  result  of  inoculation 
taking  place  after  birth  by  pus  convej'ed  by 
the  fingers  of  the  mother  or  nurse,  or  by 
towels,  &c.,  used  for  washing  the  child's 
face.  It  is  never  due  to  mere  exposm-e  to 
strong  hght  or  to  cold,  as  is  popularly 
supposed.  Acute  conjunctival  blemioirhoea 
also  comes  about  without  any  assignable- 
cause  ;  but,  in  all  these  cases,  it  is  probal  ' 
that  the  introduction  of  some  septic  matti 
into  the  eyes  has  taken  place,  although  with- 
out the  Imowledge  of  the  patient. 

Pathology. — Neisser,  who  first  observi 
the  presence  of  a  peculiar  micrococcus  ii 
the  gonorrhoeal  discharge,  also  fomid  tl^ 
same  micrococcus  in  the  piis  fi"om  the  ci 
jmictiva  in  cases  of  gonorrhoeal  ophthalnii 
and  it  was  thought  that  this  might  accoun 
for  the  remarkable  virulence  of  this  op^ 
thabnia;  the  same  micrococcus,  howev> 
has  been  foimd  in  the  conjvmctival  dischari; 
in  ophthalmia  neonatorum. 

Symjdoms  and  Progress. —  In  mib 
cases  the  bulbar  conjimctiva  may  be  bu 
little,  or  not  at  all,  aifectod ;  the  palpebm 
conjunctiva  alone  becoming  velvety  aii' 
discharging  a  small  amoimt  of  pus,  wbil 
there  may  be  no  swelling  or  oedema  of  th 
eyelids.  Such  mild  cases  are  not  uncommo 
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in  ophthalmia  neonatorum.  In  severe 
cases  of  blennorrhoea  of  the  conjimctiva 
there  is,  soon  after  the  onset,  serous  infil- 
tration of  the  palpebral  mucous  membrane, 
which  consequently  becomes  tense  and 
shiny ;  serous  chemosis  of  the  bulbar  con- 
junctiva, serous  discharge,  sweUing  of  the  J 
eyeHds,  maldng  it  difficult  to  evert  them, 
pain  in  the  eyehds,  often  of  a  shooting 
kind,  burning  sensations  in  the  eye,  and 
photophobia.  This  first  stage  lasts  from 
twenty-fom*  to  forty-eight  hours,  and  then 
begins  the  second  stage,  in  which,  owing  to 
swelling  of  the  papillse,  the  palpebral  conjunc- 
tiva becomes  less  shiny  and  more  velvety, 
while  the  discharge  alters  from  serous  to  the 
characteristic  purulent  form,  the  chemosis, 
however,  remaining  imaltered,  or  becoming 
more  firm  and  fleshy.  The  swelling  of  the 
hds  continues,  the  upper  Hd  often  becom- 
ing pendulous  and  hanging  down  over  the 
under  lid.  Gradually  the  chemosis  and  the 
swelling  of  conjunctiva  and  eyelids  subside, 
and  the  discharge  lessens,  the  mucous  mem- 
brane being  left  in  a  normal  state,  unless 
in  a  small  percentage  of  cases  in  which 
chronic  bleimon*hoea  remains.  A  severe 
attack  of  conjunctival  blennorrhoea  lasts 
from  four  to  six  weeks. 

CompHcations  with  secondary  corneal 
affections  are  the  great  source  of  danger  in 
this  afi'ection.  They  occur  in  four  forms  : 
— 1.  Small  losses  of  epithelial  tissue  on 
any  part  of  the  cornea.  If  these  occur 
at  the  height  of  the  inflammation,  they 
are  apt  to  go  on  to  form  deep  perforating 
ulcers.  2.  The  whole  cornea  becomes 
opaque  (diffusely  infiltrated),  and  towards 
its  centre  some  greyish  spots  form,  which 
are  interstitial  abscesses  or  purulent  infil- 
trations. 3.  The  infiltration  may  form  at 
the  margin  of  the  cornea,  and  extend  a 
considerable  distance  around  its  circum- 
ference, giving  rise  to  a  marginal  ring  ulcer, 
and,  later  on,  to  sloughing  of  the  whole 
cornea.  4.  A  clean-cut  ulcer  may  form  at 
the  margin  of  the  cornea  without  any 
purulent  infiltration  of  the  corneal  tissue, 
and  may  also  extend  a  long  way  round  the 
cornea.  Such  ulcers  are  particularly  apt  to 
occur  where  there  is  much  chemosis  which 
overlaps  the  margm  of  the  cornea,  and, 
Demg  hidden  in  this  way,  these  ulcers  are 
easdy  overlooked.  The  chemosis  should  be 
pushed  aside  with  the  point  of  a  probe,  and 
tnese  peculiar  ulcers  sought  for.  They 
are  very  Hable  to  perforate.  See  Suppwra- 
oTthe  ^^^^  Cornea,  Inflammation 

onr,?^i  foregomg  forms  of  secondary 
^-orneai  afiection  are  common  to  onhthahnia 
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neonatorum  and  gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia, 
but  the  two  last  are  more  frequent  in  gonor- 
rhceal  ophthalmia  than  in  that  of  the  new- 
born. They  may  appear  at  any  period  of 
the  affection,  but  the  earlier  they  occur  the 
more  likely  they  are  to  result  seriously. 

Treatment. — In  the  commencement  of 
the  affection  the  only  local  applications 
admissible  are  antiseptic  lotions  and  iced 
compresses.  The  conjunctival  sac  should 
be  frequently  washed,  not  syringed  out, 
with  the  former.  In  syringing  out  the 
conjunctival  sac  a  morsel  of  the  corneal 
epithelium  may  be  removed,  and  through 
this  the  cornea  become  infected,  and 
consequently  this  method  is  objection- 
able. The  iced  compresses  should  be  kept 
to  the  eye  for  an  hour  at  a  time,  with  a 
pause  of  an  hom:,  and  so  on,  or  even  con- 
tinuously. In  this  and  in  the  next  stage 
the  chemosis  should  be  j&reely  and  daily 
incised  with  scissors.  If  the  swelling  of 
the  eyelids  be  great,  the  external  canthus 
should  be  divided  with  a  scalpel  from  with- 
out, leaving  the  conjunctiva  uninjured ;  by 
which  means  the  tension  of  the  eyelids  on 
the  globe  is  reduced,  and,  by  bleeding  firom 
the  smaU  vessels,  depletion  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva is  effected.  If,  in  adults,  the  degree  of 
chemosis,  palpebral  swelling,  and  rapidity 
of  the  onset,  indicate  that  the  inflammation 
is  severe,  the  writer  is  in  the  habit  of 
placing  the  patient  quickly  under  the  in- 
fluence of  mercury,  by  means  of  inunctions 
or  small  doses  of  calomel,  as,  by  this  means 
the  chemosis  is  often  rapidly  brought  down, 
and  one  source  of  danger  to  the  cornea 
removed.  He  does  not  use  mercury  in 
ophthalmia  neonatormn. 

In  the  second  stage,  i.e.  when  the  con- 
jimctiva has  become  velvety  and  the  dis- 
charge purulent,  caustic  applications  are 
the  most  trustworthy,  and  in  this  re- 
spect iodoform,  and  other  lauded  means, 
cannot  compete  with  them.  The  applica- 
tion employed  may  be  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver  of  15  to  20  grains  in  f^j.  of  water, 
which  should  be  applied  by  the  surgeon  with 
a  camel's-hair  pencO.  to  the  conjunctiva  of 
the  everted  Uds,  and  neutralised  with  a 
solution  of  common  salt.  Or,  the  solid 
mitigated  nitrate  of  silver  (one  part  nitrate 
of  silver,  two  parts  nitrate  of  potash,  in  the 
solid  form  as  stick)  may  be  used ;  the  first 
application  being  a  light  one,  in  order  to 
test  its  efficacy,  when  careful  neutralisa- 
tion vsdth  salt  water,  immediately  followed 
by  washing  off  vdth  fresh  water,  are  most 
important.  _  After  each  caustic  application 
the  use  of  iced  compresses  for  an  hour  ia 
beneficial. 

A  A 
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The  immediate  effect  of  a  caustic  appli- 
cation to  the  conjimctiva  is  the  production 
of  a  more  or  less  superficial  slough,  imder 
which  a  serous  infiltration  takes  place.  This 
latter  increases  and  finally  throws  off  the 
slough,  and  then  the  epitheUum  begins  to 
be  re-formed.  From  the  time  the  slough 
separates  until  the  epithelium  has  been  re- 
generated a  diminution  in  the  secretion 
may  be  noted ;  but  the  discharge  again  in- 
creases as  soon  as  the  regenerative  period  is 
ended,  and  this  latter  is  the  moment  for  a 
new  apphcation  of  the  caustic.  From  one 
caustic  apphcation  of  ordinary  severity  until 
the  end  of  the  regenerative  period  about 
twenty-four  hom's  usually  elapse. 

No  corneal  comphcation  contraindicates 
the  active  treatment  of  the  conjunctiva  just 
described ;  but,  when  a  corneal  ulcer  is  pre- 
sent, care  must  be  taken  that,  during  ever- 
sion  of  the  hds','  no  pressure  is  made  on  the 
eyeball,  lest  the  floor  of  the  ulcer  give  way. 

Iodoform,  finely  pulverised,  has  recently 
been  much  praised  as  a  local  apphcation  in 
the  second  stage  of  acute  blennorrhosic  con- 
junctivitis. It  is  to  be  dusted  freely  on  the 
everted  conjunctiva  once  or  twice  a  day. 
The  writer  would  trust  to  it  in  mild  cases 
only. 

When  only  one  eye  is  aflFected  it  is  im- 
portant to  protect  its  fellow  fi'om  infection 
by  means  of  a  hermetic  bandage.  This 
may  be  made  by  applying  to  the  eye  a  piece 
of  lint  covered  with  boracic  acid  ointment, 
and  over  this  a  pad  of  sahcyHcated  cotton 
wool.  Across  this,  from  forehead  to  cheek 
and  from  nose  to  temporal  region,  are  laid 
strips  of  lint,  soaked  in  collodion,  in  layers 
over  each  other ;  or  a  piece  of  tissue  gutta- 
percha may  take  the  place  of  the  lint  and 
collodion,  its  margins  being  fastened  to  the 
skin  by  collodion.  The  shields  invented  by 
Maurel  and  Buller  respectively  are  very 
serviceable  for  this  purpose. 

The  prophylaxis  of  blennorrhcea  neona- 
torum is  very  important,  and  should  form 
part  of  the  routine  of  lyiug-in  practice. 
Careful  disinfection  of  the  vagina  before 
and  during  birth,  and  the  most  minute  care 
in  cleansing  the  face  and  eyes  of  the  child 
with  a  non-irritating  disinfectant  (e.g.  solu- 
tion of  corrosive  sublimate,  1  in  1000),  im- 
mediately after  bu'th,  are  to  be  recommended. 
The  antiseptic  lotion  should  be  freely  pom-ed 
into  the  eyes,  the  lids  being  hold  open  for 
the  purpose.  The  method  of  Dr.  Cred^  has 
found  very  general  acceptance,  and  is  a  good 
one.  It  is  as  follows : — While,  after  division 
of  the  umbihcal  cord,  the  child  is  in  the  bath, 
the  eyes  are  carefully  washed  with  water 
from  a  separate  vessel,  the  lids  being  scrupu- 


lously freed,  by  means  of  medicated  wool 
— absorbent  or  berated — of  blood,  slime,  or 
smeary  substance;  then,  before  the  child 
is  dressed,  a  few  drops  of  a  2  per  cent, 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  are  instilled  into 
the  eye. 

Treatment  of  Corneal  Complications  

Many  sm-geons  use  solution  of  the  sulphate- 
of  eserine  (gr.  iv.  ad  Aq.  f^j.)  dropped  into 
the  eye  as  soon  as  any  corneal  comphcation 
arises  and  as  long  as  it  continues,  because- 
this  drug  is  beUeved,  in  addition  to  its 
myotic  power,  to  have  the  effect  of  reducing 
the  intra-ocular  tension  (a  circumstance  to- 
be  desired  in  these  instances)  and  to  act, 
also,  as  an  antiseptic.    Its  power  to  reduce 
the  normal  intra-ocular  tension  is  not  great, 
and  its  antiseptic  action,  if  it  exists,  must 
be  very  insignificant,  while,  on  the  other' 
hand,  in  the  witer's  opinion  at  least,  it  has- 
a  decided  tendency  to  promote  iritis  in  these- 
cases,  where  the  iris  is  so  hable  to  become 
inflamed  secondarily  to  the  corneal  process. 
For  these  reasons  the  writer  does  not  re- 
commend its  use  in  these  cases.    His  own 
practice  is  to  employ  atropine  here,  with  the 
object  of  diminishing  the  tendency  to  iritis, 
by  keeping  the  muscles  of  the  iris  and  cihary 
body  at  rest.  Only  if  a  marginal  ulcer  shoul 
perforate,  with  prolapse,  or  danger  of  pro 
lapse,  of  the  his  into  the  opening,  woul 
eserine  seem  to  be  indicated,  and  then  simpl; 
for  the  purpose  of  mechanically  drawing  th 
kis  out  of,  or  away  from,  the  perforation  b 
the  contraction  of  its  sphincter. 

On  the  first  appearance  of  an  infiltratio 
or  ulcer  of  the  cornea,  besides  the  use  o 
atropine,  nothing  can  be  done  further  tha: 
the  steady  continuance  of  the  conjunctiv" 
treatment,  no  remission  or  relaxation  o 
which  is  indicated.    Greater  care,  howeve 
is  required  in  everting  the  hds,  lest  pressii 
on  the  globe  might  cause  rupture  of  th 
ulcer ;  and,  when  a  case  of  acute  blennorrhoe 
of  the  conjunctiva  first  presents  itself,  th 
sm'geon,  not  knowing  the  condition  of  th 
cornea,  must  use  the  utmost  caution  i 
making  his  examination,  and  yet  m~ 
never  faO.  to  get  a  view  of  the  cornea  f 
the  pm-poses  both  of  prognosis  and  of  trea 
ment.    At  each  visit  the  cornea  must 
examined,  and  it  may  be  foimd  that,  as 
conjunctival  process  subsides,  the  come 
affection  also  progresses  towards  cvire,  i 
filtrations  becoming  absorbed,  and  ulce 
filling  up.    But,  even  though  the  conjtin 
tiva  be  impi-oving,  and  stiU  more  so  if  it 
not,  the  corneal  process  may  progi-ess, 
infiltration  becoming  an  ulcer,  and  the  ulc 
going  on  towards  perforation  by  becom' 
gradually  deeper.    (For  the  management 
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0  corneal  complications  see  Suppurative 
ratitis,  Ulcers,  <£c.,  under  Cornea,  In- 
immation  of  the.) 
Central  capsular,  or  pyramidal,  cataract 
ly  be  the  result  of  a  small  perforating 
meal  ulcer  in  bleimorrhcea  neonatorum. 
)u  perforation  taking  place,  the  lens,  or 
ather  its  anterior  capsule,  comes  to  be  ap- 
ilied  to  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  cornea, 
■fting  to  there  being  now  no  anterior  cham- 
ber, as  the  aqueous  humour  has  escaped 
hrough  the  opening.    The  pupillary  area 
5  soon  filled  with  fibrinous  exudation,  the 
pening  in  the   cornea  finally  becoming 
losed,  and  the  iris  and  lens  are  pushed  back 
ato  their  places  by  the  aqueous  humour, 
vhich  has  again  collected.    Adherent  to 
he  anterior  capsule,  on  the  spot  which  lay 
u'ainst  the  cornea  and  which  corresponds 
ich  the  pupillary  area,  is  a  morsel  of 
ibria,  which  in  the  course  of  time  becomes 
bsorbed  by  the  aqueous  humour.  Mean- 
fhUe  changes  have  been  produced  by  this 
sudationon  the  correspondingintrac.apsular 
ells,  which  result  in  a  small  permanent 
entral  opacity  at  that  place,  where  there  is 
Iso  a  slight  elevation  of  pyramidal  shape 
ver  the  level  of  the  capsular  surface.  This 
3  the  condition  called  central  capsular 
ataract,  and  rarely  results  fi-om  corneal 
■erforation  in  adidts.    See  Cataract. 

It  will  frequently  occur  that,  on  the  svu:- 
eon's  visit  to  a  case  of  blennorrhcea  of  the 
onjunctiva,  he  will  find  the  margins  of  the 
yelids  gummed  together  by  sero -purulent 
ecretion,  while  the  eyelids  are  bulged  out 
y  the  pent-up  fluid  behind  them.  The 
ttempt  to  open  the  eye  should  then  be  very 
arefuUy  made,  lest  some  of  the  retained  pus 
port  into  the  sm-geon's  eye.  The  surgeon 
tiodd  also  be  most  careful  to  thoroughly 
'ash  and  disinfect  his  hands  and  nails 
^mediately  after  his  examination  is  con- 
luded. 

Croupous  Conjunctivitis. — Causes. — 
ontagion.  Epidemic. 

Symptoms  a/ridDiagnosis. — This  disease 
•  chiefly  found  in  children,  and  is  not  com- 
wn.  The  palpebral  conjunctiva  is  a  good 
eal  swollen,  and  is  covered  with  a  delicate 
aooth  grey  false  membrane  that  may  be 
2eled  off,  leaving  a  mucous  siurface  under- 
eath,  which  then  bleeds  little,  or  not  at 
^-  The  disease  is  not  a  severe  one,  and 
363  not  often  cause  secondary  corneal 
tections.  It  must  not  be  mistaken  for 
ipntheritic  conjunctivitis,  from  which  it 

easily  distinguished  by  the  readiness  with 
•uch,  in  it,  the  false  membrane  can  be  re- 
'oved,  and  by  the  vascular  condition  of  the 
.^jt^erlying  mucous  membrane. 


Treatment.  —  Iced  compresses  to  the 
eyelids  during  the  croupous  stage,  with 
antiseptic  cleansmg  of  the  conjimctival  sac 
(Sol.  hydrarg.  perchlor.,  1  in  2000,  or  Sol. 
acid,  borac.  4  per  cent).  No  caustic  should 
be  used  in  this  stage,  as  it  is  apt  to  pro- 
duce corneal  changes.  Sulphate  of  quinine 
sprinkled  on  the  conjunctiva  is  praised  by 
some  surgeons  as  a  useful  application  in  this 
stage.  When  the  false  membrane  ceases  to 
be  formed  a  slight  blennorrhcea  comes  on, 
which  may  be  treated  on  the  principles 
above  laid  down. 

Diphtheritic  Conjunctivitis. — Causes. 
This  disease  is  very  rare  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  is  not  infrequent  in  some 
parts  of  Germany.  It  is  difficult  to  assign 
a  cause  for  it.  It  is  frequently  epidemic, 
and  is  extremely  infectioiis. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. — There  is  no 
more  serious  ocular  disease  than  this,  for  it 
may  destroy  the  eye  in  twenty-four  hotu-s, 
while  in  severe  cases  treatment  is  almost 
powerless. 

The  subjective  symptoms  of  its  initial 
stage  are  similar  to  those  of  blennorrhoeic 
conjunctivitis,  although  the  paia  especially 
is  more  severe.  The  objective  symptoms 
differ  from  those  of  blennorrhcea,  in  that 
the  lids  are  excessively  stiff  from  plastic 
infiltration  of  the  subepithelial  and  deeper 
layers  of  the  conjunctiva,  while  the  sur- 
face of  the  mucous  membrane  is  smooth, 
and  of  a  greyish  or  pale  buff  colom*.  The 
bulbar  as  weU  as  the  palpebral  conjunctiva 
is  infiltrated  in  severe  cases.  If  an  attempt 
be  made  to  peel  off  some  of  the  superficial 
exudation,  the  surface  beneath  will  be  found 
of  the  same  colour,  not  red  and  vascular  as 
in  croupous  conjimctivitis.  This  stage  of 
infiltration  lasts  from  six  to  ten  days,  and 
constitutes  the  period  of  greatest  peril  to 
the  eye;  for,  while  it  lasts,  sloughing  of  the 
cornea  is  extremely  apt  to  occur.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  first  stage  the  fibrinous  in- 
filtration is  eliminated  from  the  conjunctiva, 
which  gradually  assumes  a  red  and  succu- 
lent appearance,  and  secretes  a  purulent 
discharge.  This  constitutes  the  second  or 
blennorrhoeic  stage.  A  third  stage  is  formed 
by  cicatricial  alterations  in  the  mucous 
membrane,  which  often  lead  to  symbleph- 
aron  or  xerophthaLmos ;  so  that,  even  if 
the  patient  escape  corneal  complications  in 
the  first  and  second  stages,  other  dangers, 
almost  as  serious,  await  him  in  the  final 
stage.    See  Xerosis  or  Xerophthalmos. 

Corneal  complications  (infiltrations, 
ulcers)  are  most  likely  to  occur  in  the  first 
stage,  and  are  then  also  most  likely  to  prove 
destructive  to  the  eye.    The  earlier  they 
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appeax  the  more  dangeroue  are  they.  The 
corneal  coraplications  are  more  easily 
managed,  if  they  do  not  appear  until  the 
blennorrhoeic  stage  has  commenced,  or 
even  if  the  latter  stage  come  on  before  an 
ulcer  contracted  in  the  first  stage  has  ad- 
vanced far. 

Treatment. — In  the  first  stage,  warm 
fomentations  frequently,  with  antiseptic 
cleansing,  are  the  only  local  measures  for 
the  conjunctiva  admissible.  No  caustic  or 
astringent  apphcation  should  be  used.  In- 
ternally the  patient  should  be  treated  with 
iron  and  quinine,  and  generous  diet.  In 
the  second,  or  blennorrhoeic,  stage,  careful 
caustic  appHcations  are  to  be  used.  Corneal 
ulcers  must  be  dealt  vsdth,  whenever  they 
arise,  as  though  the  case  were  one  of  blen- 
norrhoeic conjunctivitis.  When  the  puru- 
lent discharge  ceases,  solutions  of  soda, 
milk,  or  glycerine  may  be  prescribed  as 
lotions  for  the  conjunctiva,  to  arrest,  if 
possible,  the  xerophthahnos. 

Phlyctenular  Conjunctivitis.  — 
Causes. — The  strumous  constitution — as  in- 
dicated by  the  swollen  nose  and  upper  lip, 
and  sometimes  by  the  enlarged  lymphatic 
glands  in  the  neck,  and  by  eczema  of  the 
eyehds,  face,  and  external  ear,  and  catarrh 
of  the  Schneiderian  mucous  membrane — 
is  that  most  liable  to  this  affection,  the 
subjects  of  which  are  usually  children  up 
to  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  year  of  age. 
Often,  however,  it  vdU  be  found  in  ap- 
parently strong  children  with  good  general 
health ;  but,  even  in  them,  there  is  probably  ' 
some  aUied  irregularity  of  nutrition,  of 
which  the  great  tendency  to  recurrence  of 
the  eye-affection  is  evidence. 

Pathology.  —  This  is  an  eczematous 
affection,  and  is  characterised  by  the  erup- 
tion of  vesicles  or  pustules  on  the  bulbar 
conjunctiva — so-called  phlyctenulse. 

Symptoms. — Two  types  of  the  eruption 
are  to  be  recognised:  1.  The  soHtary,  or 
simple,  phlyctenula.  Of  this  there  may  be 
one  or  several,  varying  in  size  from  1  mm. 
to  4  mm.  in  diameter.  Around  the  phlyc- 
tenula is  a  localised  vascular  injection,  but 
the  general  conjimctiva  is  normal.  At  fii'st 
there  may  be  shooting  pains  in  the  eye  and 
lacrymation,  but  these  soon  pass  away.  If 
a  phlyctenula  be  not  seated  close  to  the 
cornea — which  might  in  that  case  become 
infiltrated — the  affection  is  not  serious.  The 
length  of  time  reqmred  for  its  cure  depends 
on  the  size  of  the  phlyctenula,  varying  firom 
seven  to  fom-teen  days,  as  a  rule.  2.  The 
multiple,  or  miliary,  phlyctenulse.  These 
are  minute,  lilie  grams  of  fine  sand,  and  are 
always  situated  on  the  limbus  of  the  con- 


junctiva (i.e.  that  portion  of  the  bulbar  con- 
junctiva which  immediately  surrounds  the 
margin  of  the  cornea),  wMch  is  swollen. 
The  general  injection  and  swelling  of  the 
conjunctiva,  in  this  form,  is  considerable. 
The  lacrymation  and  photophobia  are  often 
very  great,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  con- 
jimctival  discharge.  This  form  is  very  apt 
to  appear  after  measles  and  scarlatina. 

Both  forms  are  Hable  to  extend  to  the 
cornea,  and  then  only  does  the  disease  be- 
come serious.  See  Coenea,  Inflammation 
of  the. 

Treatment. — The  sohtary  phlyctenula  ia 
best  treated  with  the  yellow  oxide  of  mer- 
cm*y  ointment  (Pagenstecher's  Ointment: 

Hydrarg.  perox.  prsEcip.  gr.  xxx.,  vaselin 
3j.),  of  which  a  bit  the  size  of  a  hemp- 
seed  should  be  put  into  the  eye  once  a 
day.  Or  a  small  quantity  of  pure  calomel 
dusted  into  the  eye  once  a  day  vsdll  also 
cure.  This  last  remedy  should  not  be  use" 
if — as  is  indeed  unlikely — iodide  of  potas- 
sium is  being  at  the  same  time  taten  in 
ternaUy,  for  then  iodide  of  mercury  is  Habl 
to  be  formed  in  the  conjunctiva. 

The  miliary  phlyctenular  conjunctivi^ 
at  its  outset  should  be  treated  with  cold  < 
iced  appHcations ;  or,  at  most,  some  freshly 
prepared  solution  of  Liq.  chlori  (1  pa 
Liq.  chlori,  9  parts  water),  may  be  dxopp 
into  the  eye.    Later  on  Liq.  plumb.  diL 
Sol.  arg.  nitr.  (gr.  v.  ad  Aquse  f^j.  an 
neutrahsed),  applied  to  the  everted  co 
junctiva,  are  suitable ;  or,  if  the  phlyctenu 
appearances  predominate  over  the  catarrh" 
the  yellow  oxide  of  mercury  ointment, 
insufflations  of  calomel,  may  be  preferre 
When  the  cornea  is  shghtly  affected  ne 
the  margin,  in  cases  of  mihai-y  phlyctenul 
calomel,  or  the  yeUow  oxide  of  mercury  oi 
ment,  and  warm  fomentations  should  ben 

The  after-treatment  of  phlyctenular  < 
junctivitis  is  important,  in  order  to  prevs 
recurrence  of  the  affection.  It  cons" 
in  the  insufliation  of  a  minute  quantity 
calomel  into  the  eye  once  a  day,  \mtil, 
awaking  in  the  morning,  the  eye  is  fori 
to  be  quite  fi'ee  firom  vascular  injecti 
This  after-treatment  may  reqmre  to  be  c 
tinned  for  three  or  four  weeks. 

Conjunctival  Complication  of  Sj 
POX. — A  good  deal  of  imcertainty  has 
vailed  with  regard  to  this  affection,  as 
initial  stages  were  not  observed  byphysici 
owing  to  swelling  of  the  eyelids,  while 
ophthalmologist  saw  only  the  result: 
the  pi'ocess  in  the  period  of  convalesc: 
from  the  general  disease,  or  later, 
following  embodies  the  view  of  Profe< 
Horner,  who  made  a  special  study  of  * 
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matter  throughovit  a  severe  epidemic  of 
smallpox. 

Smallpox  pustules  on  the  cornea  are 
extremely  rare.  Homer  saw  but  one  case. 
The  most  frequent  and  most  serious  mode 
of  attack  consists  in  a  greyish-yellow  in- 
filtration of  the  conjimctiva  close  to  the 
lower  margin  of  the  cornea,  not  extending 
to  the  fornix  conjunctiva,  nor  far  along  the 
inner  or  outer  margin  of  the  cornea.  It 
occurs  in  the  eruptive  stage,  and  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  variolous  pustule.  This  infiltra- 
tion or  pustule  gives  rise  to  a  corneal  affec- 
tion, either  in  the  form  of  a  marginal  ulcer, 
or  as  a  deep  purulent  infiltration,  ulcerating, 
perforating,  leading  to  staphyloma,  purulent 
iiido-choroiditis  and  panophthalrnitis,  re- 
sults which  are  often  first  observed  long 
after  the  primary  conjunctival  affection  has 
disappeared.  The  germ  of  the  conjunctival 
affection  probably  makes  its  way  between 
the  eyehds.  This  theory  would  accoimt  for 
the  constancy  of  the  position  of  the  primary 
affection — that  part  of  the  conjunctiva,  with 
closed  eyelids  and  eyeball  consequently 
rotated  upwards,  being  the  most  exposed  to 
particles  entering. 

Treatment. — On  this  groimd  the  pro- 
phylactic use  of  boracic  acid  ointment  on 
lint  appHed  over  the  eyelids  is  to  be  re- 
commended. If  a  conjunctival  piistule  has 
already  formed  without  any,  or  with  only 
commencing,  corneal  affection,  Homer  ad- 
vises the  destruction  of  the  pustule  with 
fi-esh  Liq.  chlori,  or  with  mitigated  lapis 
(Arg.  nitr.  1  part,  Potassse  nitr.  2  parts,  in 
the  sohd  form  as  stick),  carefully  neutralised 
with  solution  of  common  salt  after  applica- 
tion. Corneal  complications  are  treated  as 
in  blennorrhcea  or  diphtheritis  of  the  con- 
junctiva. 

The  frequency  with  which  the  eyes  be- 
come affected  varies  in  different  epidemics 
of  smallpox. 

AiiYLorD  Degeneration  of  the  Con- 
junctiva.— Ccmse. — This  rare  disease  is 
not  associated  with  amyloid  disease  in  any 
other  part  of  the  system.  It  seems  some- 
times to  be  developed  from  granular  ophthal- 
mia, but  occiu's  also  as  a  primary  disease. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. — The  affected 
eyelid  is  much  swoUen,  but  there  is  a  com- 
plete absence  of  all  inflammatory  symp- 
toms. The  patient  can  but  partially  elevate 
nis  hd,  which  is  so  stiff  and  hard  that  it  is 
;|verted  only  with  difficulty  by  the  surgeon, 
ihe  conjunctiva  has  the  appearance  of 
white  wax.  The  positive  diagnosis  may 
«e  made  by  submitting  a  small  portion 
iremoved)  of  the  diseased  conjunctiva  to 
the  iodine  test. 


The  disease  attacks  chiefly  the  palpebral 
conjunctiva,  but  is  also  seen  in  the  bulbar 
portion.  It  ultimately  extends  to  the  car- 
tilage and  is  a  strictly  local  disease,  un- 
associated  with  amyloid  degeneration  in 
other  parts  of  the  system. 

Treatment. — When  feasible,  removal  of 
the  diseased  parts  by  the  knife  and  scrap- 
ing is  the  only  measure  possible. 

Tubercular  Disease  of  the  Con- 
junctiva.— This  is  an  extremely  rare  dis- 
ease. It  commences  in  the  bulbar  or 
palpebral  conjunctiva  as  small,  pale,  yel- 
lowish nodules,  which  soon  ulcerate.  The 
ulcers  are  apt  to  extend  very  widely,  in  one 
case  the  whole  of  the  bulbar  conjunctiva 
and  part  of  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  having 
become  involved.  The  margins  of  the 
ulcers  are  irregular  but  well-defined,  and 
their  floors  covered  with  a  pale  yellowish 
creamy  deposit.  The  surrounding  conjunc- 
tiva is  swollen,  and,  if  the  palpebral  con- 
junctiva be  much  involved,  the  Hd  becomes 
enlarged  in  every  dimension. 

Symptoms. — There  is  often  no  pain,  or 
only  a  slight  burning  sensation ;  but,  again, 
when  the  ulceration  is  extensive,  very  severe 
pain  may  come  on. 

Diagnosis. — Secondary  syphilitic  disease 
is  that  most  apt  to  simulate  the  appearances 
of  tubercular  disease  in  the  conjunctiva. 
The  absence  of  a  syphilitic  taint,  the  pre- 
sence of  tubercular  disease  elsewhere  in 
the  system,  or  the  existence  of  well-marked 
family  tuberculosis  would  all  point  to  the 
disease  being  of  tubercular  nature  ;  but  the 
most  certain  method  of  diagnosis  will  lie 
in  the  microscopic  examination  of  morsels 
removed  fr-om  the  nodules  or  ulcers,  and, 
above  all,  in  inoculation  experiments  made 
with  such  morsels. 

Treatment. — Tonics,  especially  cod-liver 
oil,  are  indicated.  But  inasmuch  as  the 
disease  is  apt  to  spread  to  other  tissues  of 
the  eye  (cornea,  sclerotic,  iris,  choroid),  the 
destiny  of  these  eyeballs  is,  probably  in 
most  cases,  enucleation.    H.  E.  Swanzy. 

CONJUNCTIVA,  Injuries  of  the.— 

Foreign  bodies  frequently  make  their  way 
into  the  conjunctival  sac  and  cause  much 
pam,  especially  if  they  get  imder  the  upper 
lid,  by  reason,  chiefly,  of  their  coming  in 
contact  with  the  corneal  surface  during 
motions  of  the  lid  and  of  the  eye. 

If  the  foreign  body  be  under  the  lower 
lid  it  is  found  by  drawing  the  lid  down, 
and,  provided  it  be  not  actually  embedded 
in  the  tissue,  it  is  readily  removed  with  a 
camel's-hair  pencil,  or  with  the  corner  of  a 
soft  handkerchief.    But  if  the  foreign  body 
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be  under  the  upper  lid,  it  is  necessary  to 
evert  the  latter  before  it  can  be  reached, 
Should  the  foreign  body  be  embedded  in 
the  conjunctiva  it  vi'ill  require  to  be  re- 
moved with  a  needle  suitable  for  the 
purpose ;  and  the  Uttle  proceeding  will  be 
made  easier,  both  for  patient  and  surgeon, 
by  the  instillation  of  a  few  dro^ss  of  solution 
of  cocaine  (two  per  cent.)  kxto  the  eye. 

The  conjunctiva  is  frequently  imphcated 
in  severe  injuries  of  the  eyehds  or  eyeball ; 
but  the  consideration  of  these  cases  does 
not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  article. 
The  most  common  form  of  injury,  which 
may  involve  the  conjunctiva  only,  is  a  burn, 
by  fire,  acid,  or  lime. 

In  the  case  of  a  strong  acid  getting  into 
the  eye,  if  the  patient  be  seen  soon  after 
the  occurrence,  the  whole  conjunctival  sac 
should  be  well  washed  out  with  an  alkaline 
solution  ;  while,  in  the  case  of  lime,  a  solu- 
tion of  a  weak  mineral  acid  is  indicated  for 
the  purpose.  Cocaine  may  be  employed  to 
relieve  the  pain.  Subsequently,  protection 
of  the  eye,  with  the  use  of  olive  or  castor 
oil  dropped  into  it,  will  best  promote  the 
healing  process. 

In  the  case  of  a  severe  burn  of  the  con- 
jimctiva  the  resulting  cicatrix  is  Uable  to 
produce  a  more  or  less  extensive  union  of 
the  eyehd  to  the  eyeball  (symblepharon), 
which  often  interferes  with  the  motions  of 
the  latter,  or  even  with  vision  if  the  cornea 
be  obscm-ed.  No  measures  taken  during 
the  healing  process  can  prevent  symble- 
pharon if  the  degree  of  the  burn  be  such  as 
to  bring  it  about. 

In  many  cases  it  becomes  desirable  to 
reHeve  the  symblepharon  by  operation. 
The  mere  dissection  of  the  lid  firom  the 
eyeball,  with  the  interposition  between  the 
two  of  morsels  of  oiled  Unt,  &c.,  proves 
futile  in  these  cases.  It  is  always  necessary 
to  cover  one  or  other  of  the  resulting 
wounded  surfaces  with  a  layer  of  mucous 
membrane,  in  order  to  prevent  recurrence 
of  the  condition.  This  can  be  effected  in 
some  cases  by  transplantation  of  conjunc- 
tival flaps  with  pedicle  from  a  healthy 
portion  of  the  eyeball,  according  to  the 
proceeding  of  Teale  {Ophthal.  Hosp.  BejJ. 
vol.  iii.),  or  of  Knapp  {Archivfiir  Ophtlial- 
mologie,  vol.  xiv.  pt.  1).  A  more  univer- 
sally applicable  method  is  the  transplanta- 
tion of  conjunctival  flaps  without  pedicle 
from  another  patient  on  the  occasion  of 
enucleation  of  an  eyeball,  or  fi-om  a  rabbit's 
eye,  or  of  a  portion  of  mucous  membrane 
from  the  lips,  or  fi'om  the  vagina  (Stellwag). 
The  chief  precautions  necessary  for  success 
in  this  proceeding  are  : — That  the  flap  to  be 


transplanted  be  not  applied  in  its  position  • 
until  all  bleeding  in  the  latter  place  has  i 
ceased ;   that  the  flap  be  nothing  more  ( 
than  mucous  membrane,  aU  submucous 
tissue  being  carefully  removed ;  that  it  be 
sufiiciently  large  to  cover  the  surface  with-  "' 
out  stretching  (and  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  flap  shrinks  to  two-thirds  of  its 
size  after  being  detached  from  its  own  bed) ; 
that  the  flap  be  kept  moist  and  warm 
during  the  period,  as  short  as  possible,  [ 
which  elapses  between  its  detachment  and 
its  adjustment;   and,  finally,  that  it  be  ' 
kept  firmly  in  its  new  position  by  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  pomts  of  interrupted 
suture.  H.  E.  Swanzy.  i 

CONTRE-COUP.  See  Head-Injuries, 
Diagnosis  of. 

CONTUSIONS.    See  Bruises. 

COPAIBA-RASH.— Copaiba  not  only 
causes  distm-bances  in  the  digestive  canal, 
but  may,  as  it  is  eliminated  in  the  breath 
and  persi^hation,  give  rise  to  certain  shght 
affections  of  the  respnatory  and  cutaneous 
surfaces.  The  skin  affection  consists,  in 
most  instances,  in  a  bright  red  roseolar 
eruption,  which  is  to  be  found  chiefly 
the  back  of  the  neck  and  arms,  and  o" 
the  chest.  This  eruption,  which  usually  : 
causes  much  itching,  appears  very  soo 
after  the  first  dose  of  copaiba  has  bee' 
taken,  but  often  persists  for  several  dar 
after  the  administration  of  the  balsam  h 
been  discontinued.  It  is  never  the  cauB 
of  any  marked  febrile  disturbance.  The  so 
called  copaiba-rash  of  which  this  is  the  mos 
firequent  form  seems  to  be  due  to  the 
tating  action  of  this  remedy  on  a  skin 
is  predisposed  to  become  affected  with  so 
form  or  other  of  eruption.  In  some  cas 
the  rash  is  a  well-marked  and  pa" 
m'ticaria,  in  others  it  is  decidedly  j)ap~ 
and  in  others,  again,  it  consists  of  sm 
dusky  patches. 

CORACOID  PROCESS,  Fracture 
the. — This  process  may  be  broken  thro 
at  any  part  between  its  tip  and  its  b 
The  injm-y  which,  however,  is  extreme 
rare,  is  cau^sed  only  hy  great  direct  violen 
as  when  a  wheel  passes  over  the  should 
It  is  often  combined  with  other  lesions,  e 
dislocation  or  fi:actm-e  of  the  upper  end 
the  humerus,  or  of  the  clavicle.  "\^Tien 
fi'actm'e   is  beyond  the  coraco-clavic" 
ligaments  the  fragment  is  drawn  down 
tho  muscles  connected  with  it ;  but  when  t 
process  is  broken  at  its  base  the  hgame 
prevent  any  mai-ked  displacement,  and  ' 
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only  symptoms  are  mobility,  crepitus,  and 
iiain;  but  these  are  often  obscured  by 
,  welling,  or  by  other  lesions  that  are 
present. 

The  treatment  consists  in  supporting 
flie  elbow,  brought  forward  across  the 
best,  in  a  sling,  so  as  to  keep  the  muscles 
rest.  Howard  Marsh. 

CORNEA,  Examination  of  the.— Ana- 
tomically, the  cornea  is  usually  regarded  as 
consisting  of  five  layers,  namely,  the  epi- 
thelium; the  anterior  elastic  layer  (Rei- 
chert's  or  Bo\vman's)  ;  the  fibro-cellidar 
substance,  or  siibstantia  propria ;  the  pos- 
terior elastic  membrane  (Demours'  or  Des- 
cemet's);  and  the  endothehum.  Bmbryo- 
logically,  however,  there  are  only  three 
layers,  namely,  (1)  the  epithelium  and 
'nterior  elastic  membrane ;  (2)  the  proper 
substance ;  and  (3)  the  posterior  elastic 
membrane  with  its  endotheHima.  Each  of 
these  embryonic  layers  has  a  pecuUar 
mode  of  development,  and  there  are  sig- 
nificant differences  in  their  origin.  The 
anterior  layer  is  derived  from  the  ex- 
ternal layer  of  the  blastoderm  or  epiblast, 
and  is  continuous  with  the  epidermis  of  the 
external  integument,  while  the  middle  and 
posterior  layers  are  derivatives  of  the  me- 
soblast,  and  are  therefore  related  to  all  the 
fibro-vascular  structures  of  the  body,  in- 
cluding bones,  muscles,  blood-vessels,  and 
cutis.  This  relationship  extends  not  only 
to  the  mode  of  development  and  the  nutri- 
tion, but  also  to  pathological  changes  of 
these  several  systems.  Lesions  of  the 
epitheHal  layer  of  the  cornea  resemble 
those  of  the  epidermis  and  superficial  layer 
of  the  dermis,  and  are  associated  with 
hem;  lesions  of  the  proper  substance  are 
a  ssociated  with  those  of  the  fibro-vascular 
tructures  of  the  body ;  while  lesions  of 
the  posterior  layer  are  often  associated 
with  toxsemic  states  in  which  the  serous 
or  synovial  membranes  are  impKcated.  As 
concrete  examples  we  may  take  the  associa- 
tion of  phlyctenular  keratitis  with  eczema 
in  strumous  persons,  interstitial  keratitis 
vith  manifestations  of  hereditary  syphilis, 
kera,titis  punctata  with  gonorrhoeal  rheu- 
matism. 

The  cornea  is  nourished  partly  by  blood 
'"ind  partly  by  lymph.  The  blood-vessels 
're  derived  from  branches  of  the  anterior 
ciliary  arteries,  and  are,  in  health,  found 
only  at  the  peripheral  portion  of  the  an- 
terior surface,  where  they  form  delicate 
loops  near  the  corneal  margin,  and  anasto- 
'lose  with  the  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva, 
•^'le  posterior  layer  and  the  proper  sub- 


stance of  the  cornea  are  nourished  by  the 
aqueous  himiour,  which  gains  access  to 
them  through  the  lymphatic  spaces  of 
Fontana,  and  through  the  stomata  in  the 
endothelium.  Consequently,  the  integrity  of 
these  layers  depends,  more  or  less  directly, 
upon  a  healthy  state  of  the  ciliary  body 
and  iris,  by  which  the  aqueous  humour  is 
secreted.    See  Ciliary  Body  ;  Iris. 

The  cornea  is  innervated  by  branches 
of  the  ciliary  and  conjunctival  nerves.  The 
greater  ntunber  of  the  nerve -branches  enter 
the  deeper  layers  of  the  cornea,  and  lose 
their  myelin  sheaths.  They  then  form 
plexuses  in  the  stroma,  from  which  fine 
branches  pass  forwards  to  ■  penetrate  the 
anterior  elastic  membrane.  Here  they  are 
arranged  in  a  fine  sub -epithelial  plexus, 
from  which  fibrillee  are  given  off  to  end  be- 
tween the  epithelial  cells  as  free  t-erminals 
or  in  corpuscles. 

Pathology. — In  the  economy  of  the  eye 
and  vision  the  cornea  has  at  least  three 
separate  functions  to  perform.  First,  by 
its  texture  and  general  construction  it  fills 
in  and  supports  the  anterior  segment  of  the 
globe.  Second,  by  its  transparency  it  per- 
mits the  admission  of  light  within  the  eye. 
Third,  by  its  curvature  it  so  refracts  this 
hght  that,  after  passing  through  the  diop- 
tric media,  it  is  brought  to  a  focus  u]oon 
the  retina.  Alterations  of  any  one  or  more 
of  these  functions  constitute  disease.  Al- 
terations in  nutrition  of  the  cornea  may 
affect  either  its  texture,  or  its  translucency, 
or  its  curvature.  The  cornea  may  also  he 
the  site  of  neoplasmata  of  an  epithelioid  or 
of  a  sarcomatous  nature ;  but  these  are  rare. 

Physical  Examination. — In  examining 
the  cornea  it  is  necessary,  not  only  to  search 
the  surface,  but  also  the  substance  and  the 
posterior  layer.  Attention  should  also  be 
given  to  the  adjacent  structures,  more  par- 
ticularly the  circumcorneal  blood-vessels, 
the  anterior  chamber,  and  the  iris.  This 
can  best  be  done  by  adopting  a  definite  plan 
of  inspecting  by  direct  light,  by  oblique  illu- 
mination, by  the  ophthalmoscopic  mirror, 
and  by  palpation. 

1.  Examination  of  the  cornea  by  direct 
light  is  most  conveniently  done  by  placing 
the  patient  opposite  a  window,  so  as  to 
obtain  a  reflection  of  the  window  on  the 
cornea.  If  the  eye  be  made  to  follow  the 
observer's  finger,  moving  in  various  direc- 
tions of  the  visual  field,  it  is  easy  to  ob- 
serve whether  the  poHsh  and  lustre  of  the 
surface  is  disturbed  or  not.  If  the  surface 
be  intact  the  image  wUl  be  imbroken  in 
every  position ;  but  if  it  be  uaieven,  whether 
from  cicatrisation,  ulceration,  or  the  pre- 
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sence  of  a  foreign  body,  the  reflection  is 
broken. 

2.  In  oblique  or  focal  illtimination,  the 
patient  is  placed  by  the  side  of  a  lamp, 
while  the  hght  is  concentrated  on  the 
cornea  by  a  convex  lens  of  about  three-inch 
focal  length.  By  this  means,  not  only  the 
Burface,  but  the  substance  and  deeper  layers 
of  the  cornea  may  be  thoroughly  examined 
for  opacities,  foreign  bodies,  or  breaches  of 
continuity. 

3.  Transmission  of  light  into  the  eye  by 
means  of  the  ophthalmoscopic  mirror  not 
only  discloses  the  presence  of  opacities,  but 
is  often  the  only  means  of  discovering  ir- 
regularities of  conical  cornea,  semi-trans- 
parent facets,  or  fine  nebulae. 

4.  Palpation  is  less  applicable  to  the 
cornea  than  to  some  other  organs,  but  it 
may  assist  diagnosis,  either  by  eliciting 
alterations  of  tension  or  of  sensibility.  In 
health  the  cornea  is  exquisitely  sensitive 
to  touch,  but  in  some  neuropathic  states  it 
may  be  hyperaesthetic  or  anaesthetic  in  iso- 
lated portions,  or  throughout  its  whole 
extent.  John  Tweedy. 

CORlSrEA,  Inflammation  of  the.— 
Keratitis  or  Corneitis. — The  phenomena 
that  follow  the  impaction  of  a  foreign  body 
on  the  cornea  are  well  known.  At  first, 
there  is  sudden  smarting,  spasmodic  clo- 
sure of  the  lids,  profuse  lacrymation,  and 
redness  of  the  conjunctiva.  If  the  par- 
ticle be  not  removed,  the  manifestations 
soon  undergo  some  change.  The  smart- 
ing pain  is  displaced  by  a  dtdl  aching 
throb  above  the  eyebrow  and  down  the  side 
of  the  nose,  and  the  sight  is  dimmed.  Oo- 
incidently,  for  some  distance  around  the 
foreign  body  the  cornea  becomes  hazy,  and 
a  well-defined  zone  of  congested  blood- 
vessels appears  around  the  margin.  StiU 
later — especially  if  the  injury  be  _  very 
severe,  and  the  foreign  body  possess  infec- 
tive properties — the  haziness  may  increase 
in  extent  and  in  intensity;  the  surface  of 
the  cornea  ulcerates,  pus  infiltrates  the 
lamin£8  and  invades  the  anterior  chamber. 
Eventually  perforation  may  occur,  followed 
by  prolapse  of  the  iris  and  probable  de- 
struction of  the  globe.  Inflammation  of 
the  cornea  may,  however,  be  induced  by 
injury  and  yet  the  subsequent  course  be 
different,  the  series  of  tissue  changes  cul- 
minating in  one  or  other  of  the  forms  of 
keratitis  described  below ;  or  inflarnma- 
tion  may  begin  without  any  appreciable 
injury.  The  subjective  symptoms  vary 
greatly  in  the  diflferent  forms  of  keratitis. 
There  is  always  more  or  less  pain,  together 


with  impau-ment  of  sight.  Speaking  gene- 
rally, it  may  be  said  that  inflammation  of 
the  anterior  layer  is  more  painful  than  in- 
flammation of  the  middle  and  posterior 
layers;  whereas  the  impah-ment  of  sight 
is  usually  greater  in  inflammation  of  the 
middle  and  posterior  layers  than  of  th& 
anterior  layer. 

Pathology. — In  aU  forms  of  keratitis, 
whether  the  inflammation  affect  the  super- 
ficial or  the  deeper  layers,  there  is  an  i 
appreciable  alteration  of  texture,  consisting 
of  an  increase  in  the  number  of  cellular 
elements  and  an  accumidation  of  fluid. 
The  canaHcuH  of  the  cornea  are  distended 
with  fluid  and  with  cells.  The  precise 
origin  of  these  ceUs  has  not  been  definitively  ' 
determined.  According  to  Cohnheim  and 
his  disciples,  all  are  derived,  by  a  procesa 
of  diapedesis,  from  the  adjacent  blood- 
vessels, and  are  in  no  degree  due  to  the 
proliferation  of  the  fixed  corpuscles,  as  for- 
merly behoved,  and  as  Bottcher  still  main- 
tains. Experimental  evidence  goes  to  show 
that,  in  the  earher  stages  of  keratitis,  the 
cells  which  first  congregate  are  entirely 
migratory,  inasmuch  as  they  are  met  witi 
before  the  fixed  corpuscles  have  had  time 
to  multiply.  Indeed,  the  advocates  of  the 
migratory  theory  allege  that  the  fixed  cor- 
puscles do  not  proliferate  at  all,  so  long  a' 
inflammation  continues.  ^Vhateve^  chang 
they  may  undergo  is  of  a  retrogressiv 
character.  Strieker,  Norris,  Fuchs,  an 
others  beHeve  that  the  cellular  elements  0 
inflammation  are  derived  from  both  sources 
The  truth  may  be  that  the  nature  and  de 
gree  of  the  inflammation  determine  wha 
share  the  blood-vessels  and  what  the  tissue 
elements  shall  take  in  furnishing  new  cells 
If  the  inflammation  be  shght,  the  fixe 
corpuscles  may  supply  some  of  the  cells 
but,  if  it  be  severe,  tlaese  cihary  and  con 
junctival  blood-vessels  are  probably  the  sol 
contributors. 

The  disposition  which  the  cell-infiltr" 
tion  assumes  differs  in  the  different  lay 
of  the  cornea.  "^Tien  the  epithehal  layer  " 
affected,  the  leucocytes  are  commonly  co 
lected  into  isolated  masses,  which  are  call 
'  phlyctenules '  or  '  pustules.'  "^Tien  t" 
middle  layer  is  affected  the  infiltration 
more  diffused.  Wlien  the  posterior  lay 
are  affected  the  inflammatory  product  co 
sists  mainly  of  a  serous  effusion  into  t' 
anterior  chamber,  and  of  deposit  of  lymp 
and  leucocytes  upon  the  endotheUum,  co 
responding  exactly  with  the  changes  th 
occur  in,  say,  serous  pleuritis.  "S^Tien  t' 
inflammation  affects  the  proper  substano 
the  new  cells  and  the  fluid  are  at  first  co 
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lined  to  pre-existing  channels ;  but  later,  the 
librillfe  are  destroyed,  partly  by  softening 
uid  pressure,  and  partly  by  the  corroding 
i  tiou  of  the  leucocytes.  As  soon  as  the 
hvUlx  are  broken  the  cells  wander  through 
iie  disintegrated  cornea,  or  collect  into  a 
■Lrcumscribed  cavity  to  form  an  '  abscess.' 
[f  the  softening  and  disintegration  lead  to 
i,n  opening  on  the  external  surface,  the 
esion  is  called  an  '  ulcer  ';  if  to  an  opening 
:hrough  the  posterior  layer,  with  escape  of 
)us  into  the  anterior  chamber,  it  is  called 
hypopyon.' 

Bepair. — The  amount  and  character  of 
•epair  which  takes  place  in  the  cornea  de- 
fend upon  the  degree  of  inflammation.  If 
jnly  the  epitheUiun  have  been  implicated, 
t  is  reproduced  without  leaving  any  scar, 
but  if  any  portion  of  the  anterior  elastic 
oaembrane  or  the  fibrous  substance  have 
been  destroyed,  a  cicatrix  will  always  re- 
oaain  to  record  the  fact.  "When,  however, 
the  inflammation  of  the  cornea  has  been 
5Kght,  the  exuded  fluid  and  cells  are  ab- 
Borbed,  while  the  fixed  corpuscles  assume 
^eat  nutritive  and  formative  activity,  and 
inaUy  restore  the  tissues  to  their  former 
^tate  of  integrity ;  if  more  severe,  many  of 
he  fixed  corpuscles  will  have  perished,  and 
:he  leucocytes  must  participate  in  the  re- 
parative process,  and  then  restoration  is 
lot  so  perfect.  If  an  appreciable  portion 
)f  tissue  have  been  destroyed,  the  loss  is 
nade  up  almost  entirely  by  migration  cells, 
lew  blood-vessels  being  developed  to  sup- 
ply the  nutrient  material.  This  process  is 
mown  as  '  granulation  '  and  '  cicatrisation.' 
By  it  perfect  restoration  to  the  normal  state 
lever  takes  place,  the  site  being  ever  after- 
yards  indicated  by  an  opacity,  which  con- 
;ists  of  scar-tissue.  As  the  reparative  pro- 
iess  approaches  completion,  the  new  vessels 
,T:adually  shrink,  and  ultimately  disappear, 
iee  Opacities  of  the  Cornea,  under  Cornea, 
Ulceration  of  the. 

Causes. — The  causes  of  keratitis  are 
wofold,  namely,  predisposing  and  exciting. 

The  predisposing  causes  may  be  (a) 
,'eneral,  or  (6)  local. 

The  chief  general  predisposing  causes 
■rfr— age,  diathesis,  occupation.  Phlycte- 
mar  keratitis  (q.  v.)  occurs  most  frequently 
letween  the  ages  of  three  and  fifteen 
■ears  ;  interstitial  keratitis  (q.  v.)  between 
'ght  years  and  twenty  ;  whereas  keratitis 
punctata  (q.v.)  is  most  frequent  between 
ages  of  seventeen  and  thirty.  Dia- 
nesis  plays  an  important  part  in  keratitis, 
crofula  and  syphilis  each  notoriously  de- 
^rmmes  a  pecuhar  form  of  keratitis,  and 
I  -Here  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  arthritic 


diathesis,  gonorrhoea,  and  toxsemio  states 
may  be  the  predisposing  conditions  of 
inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  anterior  chamber — keratitis  punctata. 

Among  the  local  predisposing  causes 
are  acute  or  chronic  congestions  or  inflam- 
mations of  the  conjunctiva ;  impaired  in- 
nervation of  the  eyeball,  either  from  dis- 
ease of  the  fifth  nerve,  or  from  disorders  of 
the  sympathetic,  or  from  dental  irritation, 
or  from  a  tmnour  encroaching  upon  the 
medulla  oblongata.  Morbid  states  of  asso- 
ciated and  correlated  tissues  may  also  pre- 
dispose to  keratitis.  In  inflammation  of  the 
ciliary  body,  for  example,  the  quality  of  the 
aqueous  humour  is  altered,  and  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  cornea  is,  in  consequence,  pre- 
judicially affected,  and  the  resistance  of 
the  tissue  thereby  diminished.  The  vascular 
engorgement  of  the  front  portions  of  the 
eyeball,  which  is  associated  with  uncor- 
rected or  miscorrected  errors  of  refraction, 
may  render  the  cornea  susceptible  to  in- 
flammation from  slight  exciting  causes. 

The  exciting  causes  are,  however,  the 
factors  that  initiate  the  characteristic  pa- 
thological phenomena.  These  agents  are 
always  of  the  nature  of '  irritants,'  whether 
material,  chemical,  thermal,  or  organic. 
Foreign  bodies,  acids,  alkalies,  sparks,  or 
infective  fluids  and  particles,  such  as  may 
occur  in  pmnalent  conjunctivitis  or  in  the 
accimiulated  contents  of  an  obstructed 
lacrymal  sac,  or  other  septic  fluids,  are  the 
most  common  exciting  causes  of  keratitis. 

Treatment. — The  objects  to  be  aimed  at 
are :  (1)  to  relieve  pain ;  (2)  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  inflammation ;  (3)  to  pro- 
mote early  and  rapid  resolution;  (4)  tO' 
prevent  complications  ;  and  (5),  if  possible, 
to  obviate  recurrence. 

Happily,  those  measures  which  are  cal- 
culated to  attain  any  one  of  these  ends 
may  be  trusted  to  reach  the  others.  In  all 
cases  the  indications  suggested  by  a  survey 
of  the  various  predisposing  and  exciting 
causes  should  be  carefully  followed.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  treatment,  not  only 
must  actual  extraneous  substances  be  re- 
moved, but  precautions  must  be  taken  to 
protect,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  eyes  from 
irritating  influences  of  every  kind.  Eest 
of  the  eyes  is  always  desirable  and  often 
obligatory. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon 
that,  in  the  early  stages  at  all  events,  the 
treatment  must  be  of  a  soothing  and  se- 
dative character.  Stimulating  applications 
are  contra-indicated  imtil  resolution  is  well 
advanced,  and  are  then  only  justifiable  if 
the  reparative  process  seems  to  flag. 
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One  of  the  most  convenient  and  efficient 
remedies  for  the  relief  of  pain,  and  for 
favourably  affecting  the  inflammatory  pro- 
cess, is  moist  warmth,  either  in  the  form  of 
vapour  or  fomentations,  simple  or  medi- 
cated. Of  the  medicated  apphcations,  decoc- 
tion of  poppies,  or  a  solution  of  extract 
of  belladonna  (gr.  iv.-viij.  ad  tgj.),  is  the 
most  accessible  and  the  best.  These  should 
be  used  every  two,  three,  or  fom*  hours, 
according  to  the  severity  of  the  pain.  In 
the  intervals  the  hds  should  be  kept  tied 
up  with  a  hght  compress  saturated  in  the 
fomentation,  except  when  there  is  much 
conjunctival  or  lacrymal  secretion.  Per- 
manent compresses  are  unsuited  to  cases 
in  which  there  is  much  secretion. 

In  addition  to  these  external  apphca- 
tions, a  solution  of  atropine  (gr.  ij.-iv.  ad 
f5j.),  should  be  dropped  inside  the  Uds  two 
or  three  times  a  day,  or  offcener,  according 
to  circumstances.  The  benefits  of  atropine 
are  manifold.  It  is  anodyne,  mydriatic, 
and  antiphlogistic.  It  has  an  additional  use 
in  putting  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  iris, 
cihary  body,  and  choroid  at  rest.  Solutions 
of  eserine  or  pUocarpiae  (gr.  j.-iv.  ad  fgj.) 
are  preferred  by  many  practitioners  for 
S'Uperficial  corneal  ulcerations.  According 
to  the  writer's  experience  it  is  not  suitable 
in  the  earhest  stages ;  and  at  any  time  it 
is,  perhaps,  most  serviceable  when  the  in- 
flammation is  marginal.  Eserine,  or  other 
myotic,  is  especially  indicated  whenever 
the  tension  of  the  eyeball  is  increased,  pro- 
vided there  be  no  iritis. 

If  the  pain  be  severe,  and  more  particu- 
larly if  it  be  supraorbital,  the  appUcation 
■of  one  or  two  leeches  to  the  inner  angle  of 
the  orbit  or  over  the  malar  bone,  followed 
by  hot  fomentations,  will  seldom  fail  to  give 
relief.  Local  depletion  answers  best  in  the 
•early  or  vascular  stages  of  the  inflamma- 
tion, or  at  the  beginning  of  exacerbations 
of  an  existing  inflammation. 

As  the  cornea  is  always  Hable  to  be  in- 
fected by  morbid  secretions  of  the  conjunc- 
tival or  the  lacrymal  sac,  cleanliness  and 
^ainage  should  be  ensm'ed.  Secretions 
should  not  be  allowed  to  collect,  and  those 
that  are  present  should,  as  far  as  practicable, 
be  rendered  innocuous.  Antiseptic  prepara- 
tions of  some  kind  may  be  needed;  but 
care  must  be  exercised  in  their  selection. 
For  instance,  solutions  of  carbolic  acid  are 
too  irritating,  and  solutions  of  permanganate 
of  potash  are  equally  inapplicable  on  accoxmt 
of  their  solvent  action  on  the  corneal 
cement.  The  safest  and  best  preparations 
are  solutions  of  boracic  acid  (gr.  uj.-viij. 
a,d  f^jOi  sulpho-carbolate  of  soda  (gr.  v.-x. 


ad  fsj.),  perchloride  of  mercury  (gr.  i — I 
ad  f^jOi  sulphate  of  quinine  (gr.  iv.  ad  l3j.), 
and  iodoform  ointment  (gr.  iij.-x.  ad  5].). 

While  it  is  indisputable  that,  both  for  the 
relief  of  pain  and  for  completeness  of  the 
ultimate  recovery,  the  treatment  of  kera- 
titis must  be  pre-eminently  local,  internal 
remedies  are  not  to  be  despised.  The  drugs 
most  hkely  to  ease  pain  are  croton-chloral 
hydrate,  in  three-grain  doses  every  half, 
hour,  with  or  withoiit  small  doses  of  gel- 
semin ;  juice  of  conium,  in  one-drachm 
doses  every  two  to  four  hours ;  opimn,  either 
as  compound  soap  pfll  or  compound  ipeca- 
cuanha powder.  Mild  aperients  and  altera- 
tives are  useful  adjuvants.  A  mercmial 
purge  at  the  beginning  of  keratitis,  especi- 
ally when  this  is  due  to  injury,  often  gives 
distinct  rehef,  and  favours  the  action  of  the 
local  remedies.  In  the  diathetic  inflamma- 
tions, appropriate  constitutional  treatment 
is  of  com-se  required.  It  is,  however,  well 
not  to  be  too  precipitate  in  adopting  'a 
tonic  plan  of  treatment.'  This  caution 
appUes  especially  to  the  employment  of 
ferruginous  preparations.  Iron  almost  in- 
variably does  harm  in  the  uTitation-stage  of 
keratitis,  although  it  inay  otherwise  seem 
to  be  indicated  by  anaemia  and  general  de- 
bihty. 

After  the  acute  symptoms  have  sub- 
sided, and  reaction  is  advanced,  the  pro- 
cess of  repair  may  often  be  expedited  bj 
the  occasional  application  of  mild  stimu-j 
lants,  such  as  the  yeUow  oxide  of  merci: 
ointment  (gr.  iij.-xv.  ad  5j.),  powdered 
calomel,  and  weak  perchloride  of  merer 
lotion.  Still  later,  when  cicatrisation 
begun,  these  apphcations  may  be  advanJ 
tageously  combined  with  Hght  frictions  01 
the  hds  over  the  cornea.  Friction  (massage! 
systematically  employed  certainly  promote! 
the  absorption  of  the  inflammatory  proj 
ducts,  and  thereby  minimises  the  subs 
quent  ojiacity. 

Counter-ii-ritation  by  means  of  a  blist 
behind  the  ear,  or  stOl  better  over  the  te 
pie  or  forehead,  is  often  beneficial  in  chror 
keratitis  ;  but  in  acute  keratitis  its  value  ; 
to  say  the  least,  equivocal.  The  same 
mark  applies  to  setons. 

If  haziness  or  opacity  remain  about 
centre  of  the  cornea  while  the  margin  bj 
comes  clear,  an  artificial  pupil  may 
made  opposite  the  clear  cornea.   See  II 
Diseases  of  the ;  Iridectomy. 

Finally,  it  should  be  remembered  tl 
when  once  a  cornea  has  been  inflamed 
is  Liable  to  recmi-ences  on  slight  proyopj 
tion.    Hence,  the  importance  of  abstai 
from  close  application  of  the  eyes  xmi 
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icpair  has  had  time  to  become  thoroughly 
ostabhshed,  and  for  some  time  after. 

Forms  of  Keratitis. — Inflammation  of 
the  cornea  has  been  variously  classified. 
Sometimes  the  classification  is  based  on 
rhe  character  of  the  inflammation  or  the 
stage  of  the  inflammatory  process,  or  its 
results,  as  exudative,  infiltrative,  suppura- 
tive, or  ulcerative ;  sometimes  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  cornea,  whether  it  be  vas- 
ciflar  or  not ;  sometimes  on  the  constitu- 
tional condition  with  which  the  inflam- 
mation is  associated,  as  strimia,  syphihs, 
rheumatism,  &c.  In  this  article  it  is  pro- 
posed to  classify  them  according  to  the  re- 
lations and  affinities  disclosed  by  the  study 
of  the  embryology  and  physiology  of  the 
cornea.  Keratitis  may  therefore  be  con- 
sidered according  as  it  affects — (1)  The 
anterior  layer ;  (2)  the  proper  substance  ; 
and  (3)  the  posterior  layer. 

As,  however,  the  phase  of  the  inflamma- 
tion has  important  clinical  bearings,  it  is 
convenient  to  consider  keratitis  in  its  three 
piincipal  modes  of — I.  Infiltration;  II. 
Suppuration ;  III.  Ulceration. 

I.  Infiltration -keratitis  may,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  above-named  principle,  be 
classified  as  it  affects — 

1.  The  anterior  layer :  (a)  traumatic ; 
(6)  trachomatous ;  (c)  phlyctenular ;  (d) 
neuropathic,  including  herpes  of  the  cornea. 

2.  The  proper  substance :  (a)  circum- 
scribed, interstitial,  or  parenchymatous ; 
and  (6)  diffuse  interstitial  keratitis. 

3.  The  posterior  layer :  Keratitis  punc- 
tata, vel  Aquo-capsulitis,  vel  Iritis  serosa. 

II.  Suppuration  or  abscess  due  to  (a) 
phlyctenular,  pmrulent,  or  diphtheritic  con- 
junctivitis; (S)  variolous  or  neuropathic 

'Keratitis. 

III.  Ulceration  which  may  be  (1)  in- 
flammatory or  (2)  non-inflammatory  (neuro- 
pathic), each  of  which  may  affect  the  super- 
ficial or  the  deeper  layers. 

(1)  Inflammatory  ulcers : 

(a)  Superflcial,  simple,  and  irritable,  or 
vascular;  (6)  deep,  suppurative,  and  in- 
fective. 

(2)  Non-inflammatory  (neuropathic) : 
(a)  Circumscribed,  superficial,  deep,  and 

crescentic ;  (6)  diffuse,  or  necrotic. 

I.  Infiltration-keratitis. 

1.  Inflammation  of  the  Anterior 
Layer,  viz.  the  epitheUum  and  elastic 
membrane. 

(a)  Traumatic  Keratitis.  See  Kera- 
titis above,  and  Cornea,  Injuries  of  the. 

(6)  Trachomatous  Keratitis  or  Pannus. 
In  trachoma,  or  true  granular  lids,  in 
addition  to  the  presence  of  the  charac- 


teristic growths  in  the  tarsal  portions  of 
the  conjunctiva,  there  is  a  pecuHar  affection 
of  the  cornea  and  adjacent  conjunctiva 
called  '  pannus.'  This  consists  of  infiltra- 
tion, thickening,  and  vascularisation  of  the 
anterior  layers,  especially  at  the  upper  half 
or  two-thirds.  These  changes  are  due 
partly  to  the  mechanical  irritation  of  the 
roughened  hds,  and  partly  to  the  infiltration. 
There  is  no  necessary  proportion  between 
the  amount  of  trachoma  and  the  degree  of 
pannus.  On  the  one  hand,  there  may  be 
great  roughness  of  the  lids,  with  but  shght 
pannus ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pan- 
nus may  be  extreme,  but  the  affection  of 
the  hds  shght.  Indeed,  in  some  cases,  the 
pannus  is  an  early  phenomenon,  and  is 
fully  estabhshed,  while  the  trachomata  are 
still  confined  to  the  subepitheKal  layer  of 
the  mucous  membrane.  In  such  cases, 
therefore,  the  corneal  affection  would  seem 
to  be  the  result  of  inoculation  rather  than 
of  friction. 

The  amount  of  thickness  and  opacity 
varies :  when  shght,  it  is  called  parmus 
tenuis ;  if  thicker,  pannus  crassus,  and  if 
very  thick  and  fleshlike,  pannus  sa/rco- 
matosus.  Except  in  very  chronic  cases 
only  the  upper  half  or  two -thirds  is  hazy 
and  vascular,  while  the  lower  portion  may 
be  unaltered,  so  that  the  sight  may  con- 
tinue acute,  though  weak.  In  severe  cases, 
the  swelling,  opacity,  and  vascularity  are 
so  great  as  to  give  to  the  cornea  the  ap- 
pearance of  fleshy  granulations,  and  may 
imphcate  its  whole  extent.  A  rich  net- 
work of  blood-vessels  extends  on  to  the 
cornea  firom  the  conjunctiva  and  episcleral 
capsule  over  the  surface.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  subjective  symptoms  are 
more  marked.  Lacrymation,  photophobia, 
and  supraorbital  pain  are  present  in  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  of  corneal  implica- 
tion. In  those  instances  where  ulceration 
or  suppm'ation  of  the  cornea  occurs,  these 
symptoms  are  very  severe. 

The  infiltration  takes  place  between  the 
epitheUum  and  the  anterior  elastic  laj'er, 
and  may  lead  to  thinning  of  this  layer  and 
its  ultimate  destruction.  Pannus  may  be 
complicated  by  ulceration  of  the  cornea  and 
perforation,  or  the  inflammation  may  ex- 
tend to  the  deeper  structures,  and  set  up 
iritis,  and  even  panophthalmitis.  But  short 
of  this  retrogressive  changes  of  the  cornea 
may  take  place,  leading  to  bulging  of 
the  cornea  and  staphlyloma,  or  the  whole 
of  the  cornea  may  become  opaque  from 
cicatrisation,  followed  by  flattening  and 
atrophy.  In  rare  cases  the  pannus  under- 
goes progressive  hypertrophy,  so,  aa  to  form 
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liermanent  growths,  which  may  be  mis- 
taken for  actual  tumours.  Glaucoma  is  a 
not  unfrequent  late  complication  of  eyes 
damaged  by  trachomatous  keratitis. 

Diagnosis  is  usually  easy.  The  keratitis 
is  at  first  limited  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  cornea,  and  an  eversion  of  the  upper 
hd  discovers  the  jpresence  of  trachomata. 
There  is,  in  addition,  slight  ptosis,  with 
some  thickening  and  incurvation  of  the 
upper  hd. 

Treatment  must  be  chiefly  directed  to 
the  trachomatous  conjunctivitis,  though  the 
cornea  itself  may  require  special  attention. 
It  may,  however,  be  pointed  out  that  cor- 
neal implication  is  not  a  contra-indication 
for  the  active  treatment  of  the  trachoma- 
tous state  of  the  conjunctiva.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  usually  denotes  that  more  vigorous 
measures  are  needed.  For  the  details  of 
the  various  modes  of  treating  pannus,  see 
Trachomatous  Keratitis. 

(c)  Phlyctenular  Keratitis — This  is  the 
most  frequent  of  aU  the  forms  of  inflanxma- 
tion  of  the  cornea.  It  is  characterised  by 
the  presence  of  one  or  more  minute  vesicles, 
or  vesiculo-pustules,  situated  on  the  surface 
of  the  cornea,  or  at  the  corneal  margin. 
"When  the  phlycten  is  in  the  cornea,  there 
is  always  more  or  less  injection  of  the  con- 
junctival or  epithehal  vessels ;  but  when  at 
the  margin  the  congestion  is  limited  and 
patchy,  and  generally  disposed  triangularly 
with  the  apex  towards  the  phlyctenule  and 
the  base  towards  the  conjunctival  cul-de- 
sac.  The  epitheUum  is  rapidly  shed,  giving 
rise  to  a  superficial  ulcer,  which,  as  a  rule, 
soon  heals.  Associated  with  the  phlyc- 
tenulse  on  the  cornea  there  is  generally 
eczema  with  abortive  vesicles  on  the  lids, 
about  the  anterior  nares,  lips,  and  ears. 
The  subjective  symptoms  are  lacrymation, 
photophobia,  and  spasmodic  closure  of  the 
Uds — blepharospasm. 

There  are  three  other  clinical  forms, 
namely,  (1)  the  mihary,  (2)  the  pustular, 
and  (3)  the  diffused. 

In  the  rmhary  form  the  phlyctenulae  are 
not  discrete,  but  are  scattered  around  the 
entire  circumference  of  the  cornea.  There 
is  more  circumcorneal  injection;  indeed, 
the  general  redness  of  the  front  of  the  eye- 
ball resembles  that  of  catarrhal  conjunc- 
tivitis. 

In  the  pustular  form  the  phlyctenulae 
are  larger,  and  usually  form  aroimd  the  cor 
neal  margin,  Necrosis  often  takes  place, 
resulting  in  a  deep  ulcer,  which  creeps 
over  the  cornea,  eating  its  way  into  its 
substance,  down  to  the  posterior  elastic 
membrane. 


In  the  diffused  form  phlyctenulas  occtw 
from  time  to  time  on  the  surface  of  the- 
cornea,  leading  to  general  haziness  and  a 
vascular  condition  resembling  trachomatous 
pannus.  The  anterior  elastic  membrane  is 
always  more  or  less  involved,  so  that  re- 
pair is  always  attended  with  more  or  less 
cicatrisation,  though  often  the  scar  is  not 
enough  to  permanently  interfere  with  vision. 
When  repair  is  retarded  the  ulcer  resulting 
from  the  ruptured  phlyctenule  may  be- 
come vascular,  and  partake  of  the  charac- 
ters of  the  ordinary  irritable  ulcer.  See- 
Su;perficial  Vascular  Ulcer,  under  Coekea, 
Ulceration  of  the.  Owing  to  depraved  states 
of  health,  the  inflammation  may  be  of  a 
low  type,  and  go  on  to  suppuration  of  the- 
parenchyma  and  the  formation  of  abscess, 
followed  by  ulceration  and  perforation. 

Phlyctenular  keratitis  is  prone  to  return,, 
and  recurrences  may  be  induced  by  shght 
causes,  as  errors  of  diet,  temporary  fllness,. 
close  work,  foreign  bodies,  &c. 

Pathology. — The  essential  anatomical 
condition  of  a  vesicle  in  the  skin  is  stra- 
tified epidermis.  This  fact  explains  thfr 
site  and  distribution  of  corneal  phlyctenulse. 
These  only  occur  on,  or  near,  the  cornea,, 
and  it  is  noteworthy  that  only  on  the- 
cornea  and  adjacent  portions  of  the  con- 
junctiva the  epithehum  is  stratified.  In 
the  rest  of  the  conjunctiva  the  epitheUmn 
is  columnar,  in  which  neither  vesicles  nor 
pustules  form.  There  are  pathological  and 
clinical  reasons  for  beUeving  that  a  phlyc- 
tenula  always  occurs  at  a  nerve-terminal ; 
this  accounts  for  the  photophobia  which 
seems  to  depend  upon  the  exposure  of 
nerve-terminals. 

Causes. — The  disease  is  usually  one 
childhood,  being  most  common  between 
the  ages  of  two  and  fifteen  years,  and  i 
is  generally  associated  \d\h  a  scrofulo 
or  lymphatic  habit  of  the  body,  in  whi 
cutaneous  disorders  of  an  eczematous  typ 
are  common.  It  may  be  provoked  by  an. 
depraved  condition  of  health,  and  is  se 
up  by  an  attack  of  measles,  scarlet  fever 
or  whooping  cough.  In  subjects  otherwi 
predisposed,  the  disease  may  be  early  in 
duced  by  irritants  of  every  kind — win^ 
dust,  foreign  bodies,  conjunctivitis,  &c.,  an" 
in  some  cases  it  seems  to  be  due  to  refle 
irritation,  both  dental  and  gastro-intestin 

Treatment  varies  somewhat  accordin 
to  the  stage.   Locally,  in  the  acute  stag 
warm  apphcations,  moist  or  dry,  simple  0 
medicated,  with  mild  antiseptic  and  dete 
gent  lotions,  especially  when  there  is  e 
zema  of  the  lids,  with  copious  lacryni 
tion.    In  the  later  stages,  when  vascularit' 
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s  established,  mild  u-ritants  are  beneficial. 
iVhen  there  is  reason  to  suspect  septic  m- 
luences  are  at  work,  either  the  perchloride 
)f  mercury  lotion,  quinine  lotion,  or  chlorine 
vater  should  be  used;  for  photophobia, 
•old  douches,  chloroform  vapour,  aLkahne 
otions  containing  hydrocyanic  acid.  Ble- 
)hai'ospasm  usually  subsides  as  the  state  of 
he  cornea  improves,  but  sometimes  it  also 
s  perpetuated  by  fissures  at  the  outer 
■anthus.  These  may  be  reheved  by  forcible 
epai-ation  of  the  Hds,  so  as  to  tear  the 
Issm-e,  or  by  a  division  of  the  canthus.  In 
he  pustular  form,  when  ulceration  begins, 
seiine  is  useful  to  diminish  tension,  and 
hereby  lessen  the  risks  of  perforation. 
i]ut,  if  in  spite  of  this,  perforation  becomes 
mminent,  then  the  base  of  the  ulcer  should 
06  incised,  and  the  aqueous  allowed  to 
scape.   The  eczematous  condition  of  the 
lis,  &c.,  require  appropriate  treatment. 
See  Eczema.    There  is  almost  always  at 
the  beginning  much  constitutional  disturb- 
ance ;  alteratives  and  mild  aperients  are 
then  useful,  as  small  doses  of  mercury  and 
Dhalk  powder,  with  belladonna  or  compoimd 
rhubarb  powder,  magnesia,  &c.    In  acute 
cases,  where  the  photophobia  is  very  dis- 
tressing, nauseating  doses  of  antimonial 
i^iae  give  quick  relief  to  the  more  urgent 
symptoms.    When  the  irritative  symptoms 
have  subsided,  tonics  may  be  employed,  as 
quinine,  iron,  cod-Hver  oU,  arsenic,  phos- 
phorus, hypo -phosphites,  &c. 

(d)  Neuropathic  Keratitis. — It  is  well 
known  that  in  injmry  and  other  irritative 
affections  of  the  cutaneous  nerves,  inflam- 
mation and  ulceration  of  the  skin  suppUed 
by  these  nerves  are  not  imconmion.  Ery- 
thema, urticaria,  herpes,  pemphigus,  and  j 
eczema  are  the  commonest  forms  which 
these  nutrition-changes  in  the  skin  assimie. 
They  are  characterised  by  suddeimess  of 
onset,  and  by  a  tendency,  either  sponta- 
neous or  easUy  induced,  to  suppurate  and 
ulcerate.  In  some  cases  the  ulceration  is 
so  rapid  and  so  extensive  that  it  amounts 
to  necrosis  of  a  material  portion  of  the 
skin.  An  illustration  of  this  is  seen  in  the 
sacral  eschars  which  occur  in  some  acute 
diseases  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 
Similar  lesions  may  take  place  in  the 
cornea  in  irritative  disorders  of  the  fifth 
nerve  and  its  ganghon.  Magendie  first 
showed  that  division  of  the  fifth  nerve  may 
be  Mowed  by  inflammation  of  the  cornea, 
with  exudation  mto  the  interior  of  the 
globe.  The  experiment  has  been  repeated 
and  varied  by  many  subsequent  observers 
with  similar  results.  Clinical  experience 
harmomses  with  the  facts  of  experimental 


physiology.  The  investigations  of  Baren- 
sprung  and  others  have  shown  that  herpes 
zoster  is  associated  with  irritative  change 
in  an  intercostal  nerve  and  its  ganghon; 
and  in  1866  Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson  re- 
corded several  cases  of  frontal  herpes  in 
which  there  was  inflammation  of  the  con- 
junctiva, cornea,  or  u-is  of  the  correspond- 
ing eye.  In  some  of  the  cases  the  inflam- 
mation was  so  great  that  the  eyes  were 
lost  {Ophth.  Hosp.  Bep.,yol.  v.  191). 

"Whatever  may  be  the  alteration  in  the 
nerve  and  its  ganghon  which  gives  rise  to 
the  changes  in  the  cornea,  it  is  almost  cer- 
tain that  it  is  of  an  irritative  rather  than 
of  a  paralytic  character.  It  is  difficult  to 
map  out  the  chief  clinical  forms  of  neuro- 
pathic keratitis,  because  they  are  aU  prone 
to  run  on  to  suppuration  and  ulceration. 
Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  herpes  of  the 
cornea,  it  may  be  said  that  neuropathic 
keratitis  is  almost  invariably  ulcerative.  In 
the  writer's  opinion  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  inflammation  of  the  cornea  de- 
pendent on  neuropathic  causes  is  much 
more  frequent  than  is  conunonly  supposed. 
It  is  usual  to  recognise  as  neuropathic  only 
those  forms  of  keratitis  that  are  associated 
with  other  and  obvious  affections  of  the 
fifth  nerve,  such  as  herpes  of  the  brow 
and  nose,  together  with  anaesthesia  of  these 
parts  and  the  cornea.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  probable  that  many  cases  occur  in 
practice  in  which  the  affection  of  the  eye- 
ball is  the  only  obvious  evidence  of  altered 
innervation.  At  aU  events,  it  is  certain 
that  cases  are  by  no  means  infrequent  in 
which  the  inflammation  of  the  cornea  be- 
haves exactly  hke  unquestionable  neuro- 
pathic keratitis,  and  which  is  amenable 
only  to  the  kind  of  treatment  that  best 
suits  the  genuine  form. 

The  state  of  sensitivity  of  the  cornea 
does,  however,  seem  to  influence  the  kind  of 
change  which  takes  place  and  the  rate  of 
progress.  If  the  cornea  be  anassthetic,  sup- 
puration and  ulceration  often  take  place  with 
extreme  rapidity,  though  without  any  sub- 
jective symptoms  beyond  the  loss  of  vision. 
Within  a  few  days  of  the  first  appearance  of 
noticeable  symptoms  the  cornea  may  be 
completely  destroyed.  In  less  severe  cases 
the  cornea  becomes  dull  and  sodden-look- 
ing on  its  surface,  the  substance  is  more 
or  less  infiltrated,  and  there  is,  perhaps,  a 
small  collection  of  pus  in  the  anterior 
chamber.  If  the  necrotic  process  continue, 
aU  these  signs  mcrease,  and  the  cornea 
may  at  length  give  way.  When  the  cornea 
is  not  insensitive  the  rate  of  progress  is 
slower,  but  the  pain,  photophobia,  and  other 
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subjective  symptoms  are  greater.  In  this 
form  the  signs  of  inflammation  are  also 
more  conspicuous,  as  redness,  watering,  and 
swelling  ot  the  Hds  and  conjunctiva.  In 
some  cases  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  the 
ordinary  pain  of  ulceration  of  the  cornea 
had  superadded  to  it  the  exaggerated,  but 
perverted,  sensibility  of  the  diseased  nerve. 

In  some  instances  the  corneal  change 
is  more  cii-cumscribed,  and  may  simulate 
simple  phlyctenular  keratitis.  A  minute, 
very  superficial,  abscess  forms,  which 
quickly  opens  externally  to  form  an  ulcer  : 
but,  instead  of  healing,  the  ulcer  becomes 
more  and  more  infiltrated,  and  increases 
both  in  extent  and  depth.  See  Nev/ro- 
patJiic  Ulcers,  under  Coknea,  Ulceration  of 
the. 

The  change  in  the  cornea  maybe  modified 
by  the  condition  of  the  hds  and  conjunctiva. 
A  certain  amount  of  conjunctivitis  always 
accompanies  neuropathic  keratitis ;  if  the 
secretion  is  purulent,  or  if  it  be  allowed  to 
become  septic,  it  may  aggravate  the  corneal 
trouble.  The  position  of  the  lids  also  in- 
fluences the  com-se  of  the  inflammation; 
if  there  be  ptosis,  from  paralysis  of  the 
elevator  of  the  upj)er  hd,  the  nutrition- 
changes  in  the  cornea  will  probably  be  very 
shght ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  there  be 
paralysis  of  the  orbicularis,  then  the  de- 
structive changes  in  the  cornea  will  pro- 
gress with  great  rapidity,  if  care  be  not 
taken  to  close  the  lids  and  keep  them 
closed. 

Treatment. — Protection  of  the  eye  is 
an  indispensable  precedent  to  the  success 
of  every  other  measure.  In  the  majority 
of  cases  repair  will  speedily  take  place  if 
the  hds  be  closed,  and  the  fluid  contents  of 
the  conjunctival  and  lacrymal  sacs  be  kept 
free  from  decomposition  and  other  septic 
deterioration.  In  mild  cases  it  may  be 
enough  to  close  the  hds  by  means  of  a  well- 
fitting  compress,  smeared  with  lard,  yasehne, 
or,  preferably,  with  boracic  acid  ointment 
(gr.  XX.  ad  gj.).  If,  however,  the  ulcera- 
tion refuse  to  heal  with  simple  closure_  of 
the  lids,  then  a  more  effectual  exclusion 
may  be  secured  by  paring  the  edges  of  the 
upper  and  lower  lids,  and  stitching  them 
together,  except  at  the  outer  and  inner 
canthi,  and  a  small  space  in  the  centre  of 
the  palpebral  fissm-e.  In  this  way  all  foreign 
particles  are  excluded,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  secretions  of  the  conjunctiva  have 
a  ready  exit  at  the  inner  canthus.  Even 
when  the  edges  of  the  lids  are  stitched,  a 
light  boracic  acid  compress  should  be  worn, 
and  the  conjunctival  sac  should  be  washed 
out  once  or  twice  a  day  with  boracic  acid 


or  quinine  lotion.  The  hds  should  be  kept 
closed  for  some  weeks  after  the  cornea  is- 
healed  and  all  pain  or  discomfort  has  sub- 
sided. 

If  there  be  iritis,  atropine  should  also 
be  apphed  two  or  three  times  a  day ;  and 
if  the  pain  be  great,  a  hot  belladonna  com- 
press may  be  substituted  for  the  boracio- 
acid  one. 

Herpes  of  the  Cornea. — Arguing  firom 
analogy,  this  is  a  neuropathic  afi'ection,  and 
is  indeed  sometimes  associated  with,  herpes 
frontahs.    "Whether  accompanied  or  not  by 
the  appearance  of  vesicles  in  the  area  sup- 
phed  by  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  fifth 
nerve,  it  usually  begins  with  neuralgic  pain 
about  the  brow  and  side  of  the  nose,  and 
may  be  accompanied  by  pyrexial  symp- 
toms— headache  and  vomiting.  Minute 
vesicles  appear  on  the  cornea,  disposed  in 
groups  or  hnearly,  and  raising  the  epithe- 
hum.    At  first  the  contents  are  clear  and, 
transparent,  but  in  the  course  of  twenty- 
four  hours  they  abound  in  leucocytes^ 
When  the  vesicles  appear,  the  pain  gener- 
ally subsides.    In  a  few  days  the  vesiculo- 
pustules  bm'st,  giving  rise  to  minute  super- 
ficial ulcers,  which  may  soon  heal  vnthout' 
leaving  any  scar  behind.    The  subjective- 
symptoms  are  photophobia  and  lacrjona- 
tion.    In  some  cases  the  ulceration  spreads- 
both  in  extent  and  depth,  and  may  end 
in  destruction  of  the  cornea.    The  disease- 
usually  only  affects  one  eye  at  a  time ;  but- 
it  is  liable  to  recm-rence,  and  then  the  op- 
posite eye  may  be  affected.    See  Eyelids,. 
Diseases  of  the  ;  Herpes  Frontalis. 

Treatment.— Viotection  of  the  eye  by 
closure  of  the  lids,  either  wth  a  beUadonna. 
compress  or  a  simple  compress  of  boracio 
acid  ointment.  Atropine  may  be  put  in. 
once  or  twice  a  day,  to  relieve  the  pain. 
Internally,  quinine,  phosphorus,  or  arsenic,, 
separately  or  suitably  combined. 

2.  Inflajimation  of  the  Proper  Sub- 
stance OF  THE  Cornea. — Tliis  occm-s  in- 
two  forms — (a)  circumscribed,  (6)  diffuse. 
In  both  there  is  migration  of  leucocyteB- 
into  the  stroma  of  the  cornea  ;  and  in  both 
there  is  but  little  tendency  in  the  inflannna- 
tion  to  go  on  to  suppuration  or  ulceration. 

(a)  Circumscribed  interstitial  JceratiUs,- 
Compared  with  the  diffused  form  of  inter- 
stitial keratitis  to  be  described  below,  this 
is  rare.  It  does,  however,  occur  sufficiently 
often  to  merit  notice.  It  shows  itself  ft' 
dense  circumscribed  infiltration  of  the 
substance  of  the  cornea,  usually  associated 
with  considerable  inflammation  of  the 
sclerotic,  the  ii'is,  and  the  ciliary  body 
There  is  great  ciliary  injection,  togethe 
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vdiii  other  signs  of  irido-cyclitis.    The  in- 
filtrations may  occupy  any  portion  of  the 
iivea  of  the  cornea,  though  they  are  generally 
more  pronounced  towards  the  margin,  in 
A  hich  case  they  resemble  invasions  of  the 
lerotica  into  the  cornea.  Hence  the  name 
■lerosing  Jceratitis  which  has  been  given 
<  the  disease.    The  corneal  epithehum  re- 
iiains  smooth,  and  the  infiltrations  rarely 
nippm-ate  or  ulcerate.    The  tension  of  the 
,  eball  is  subnormal,  and,  in  all  the  cases 
,  hich  have  come  under  the  writer's  notice, 
he  hds  have  been  considerably  discoloured; 
lut  ia  all  the  discolouration  has  disappeared 
IS  the  inflammation  of  the  anterior  segment 
)f  the  eyeball  subsided.    Subjectively,  the 
lisease  manifests  itself  by  impah-ment  of 
ght,  photophobia,  lacrymation,  and  general 
.  eakness  of  the  eyes.    After  some  weeks  or 
nonths  the  infiltrations  gradually  disappear, 
hough  more  or  less  opacity  permanently 
■emains. 

Causes. — The  etiology  of  the  disease  has 
lot  yet  been  elucidated.  The  disease  gen- 
■rally  occurs  in  adults,  and  is  sometimes 
?sociated  with  chronic  rheumatism.  There 
-  no  evidence  to  show  that  it  is  connected 
vith  sypMlis.  It  is  perhaps  more  common 
a  women  than  in  men. 

Treatment. — The  disease  is  chronic,  and 
he  treatment  must  be  conducted  on  the 
ines  laid  down  in  the  directions  for  dealing 
nth  keratitis  in  general.  It  should,  how- 
ver,  be  remembered  that  the  disease  is  not 
imited  to  the  cornea,  but  involves  the  whole 
f  the  anterior  segment  of  the  globe,  includ- 
Qg  sclera,  iris,  and  ciliary  body.  The  treat- 
ment of  inflammation  of  these  parts  must 
lerefore  be  combined  with  that  more  par- 
icularly  suited  to  keratitis.  See  Ciliary 
ody;  Iris.  Besides  the  use  of  fomenta- 
ons,  leeches,  atropine,  counter-irritation, 
rotection  of  the  eyes,  &c.,  it  may  be  neces- 
iry  to  resort  to  the  operation  of  iridectomy 
!•  v.).  As  regards  general  treatment,  qui- 
me,  salicylate  of  soda,  and  hypodermic  in- 
!ctions_  of  pilocarpine  have  been  extolled, 
he  writer  has  fotmd  Donovan's  solution 
f^^ry  beneficial  in  doses  increasing  (at  dis- 
etion)  from  five  to  fifteen  minims  three 
mes  a  day. 

(6)  Diffuse  interstitial  Jceratitis  passes 
jrough  three  well-defined  stages— (1)  in- 
Itration,  (2)  vascularisation,  (3)  resolu- 
on.  In  the  first  stage  the  cornea  becomes 
lore  or  loss  hazy,  usually  begkming  at  the 
•ntre,  but  gradually  invading  the  whole 
\tent.  In  addition  to  the  general  haze, 
iinute  milky.looking  dots,  resembhng 
nicroscopic  masses  of  fog,'  are  scattered 
iroughout  the  substance.    In  the  course 


of  two  or  three  weeks  the  haziness  in- 
creases, and  the  cornea  becomes  quite 
opaque.  The  epithelium  at  first  is  vm- 
affected,  but  it  soon  becomes  steamy, 
giving,  with  the  opacity  of  the  cornea,  the 
appearance  of  ground-glass.  The  subjec- 
tive symptoms,  beyond  the  progressive  im- 
pairment of  sight,  are,  as  a  rule,  but  slight. 
Little  is  complained  of  beyond  a  weakness 
and  watering  of  the  eyes.  After  three  to 
six  weeks  the  second  stage  is  ushered  in. 
The  perikeratic  injection,  hitherto  shght, 
becomes  more  pronounced,  and  new  vessels 
are  seen  extending  into  the  substance  of 
the  cornea,  fi'om  the  sclerotic  and  conjunc- 
tiva. These  vessels  may  at  length  become 
so  numerous  that  the  cornea  resembles  a 
patch  of  ecchymosed  blood.  Usually  the 
vascularisation  is  not  so  great,  and  the 
cornea  is  of  a  pink  hue,  not  unlike  the  flesh 
of  saknon.  Unless  the  natural  history  of  the 
disease  be  known,  the  advent  of  this  vas- 
cular stage  is  likely  to  create  alarm.  The 
surgeon  is  distressed  to  witness  the  disease 
apparently  progressing  in  spite  of  his  best 
endeavours  to  stay  its  com-se.  The  truth 
is,  however,  far  otherwise.  The  formation 
of  new  vessels  is  to  be  welcomed,  not  only 
as  affording  present  safety  of  the  cornea, 
but  as  an  indispensable  condition  of  ultimate 
repair.  The  infiltration  is  sometimes  so 
great  that  it  breaks  through  the  superficial 
layers  of  the  cornea  and  projects  from  the 
surface  like  exuberant  granulations.  Even 
when  this  happens,  the  hope  of  recovering 
useful  vision  is  not  to  be  abandoned.  The 
cornea  may  eventually  clear  sufficiently  to 
allow  of  moderate  siglit,  though  a  central 
leucoma  may  persist.  The  vascular  stage 
lasts  fi'om  thxee  to  six  months,  and  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  thdrd  stage  of  resolution.  The 
discolouration  of  the  cornea  begins  to  fade  ; 
the  vessels  become  smaller  and  less  nu- 
merous ;  semitransparent  spaces  appear 
between  individual  vessels,  and  gradually 
the  vessels  shrink  towards  the  margin,  till 
at  length  they  entirely  disappear.  In  the 
course  of  three  to  twelve  months  the  cornea 
may  recover  its  normal  translucency,  or 
retain  only  a  nebtilous  haze  about  the 
centre.  Usually,  however,  the  cornea  re- 
mains more  or  less  hazy  throughout  its 
whole  extent,  with  deeper  haze  about  the 
centre,  which  prevents  perfect  acuteness  of 
the  sight.  Leucomatous  opacity  does  not 
occm:,  except  in  the  comparatively  rare 
event  of  ulceration. 

In  most  cases  the  iris  and  choroid  are 
implicated.  Iritis  and  choroiditis  seriously 
complicate  the  corneal  affection.  Unless 
the  possibility  of  their  occurrence  be  kept 
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persistently  in  mind,  the  inflamed  iris  may- 
contract  adhesions  to  the  anterior  capsxile 
of  the  lens,  with  total  posterior  synechia 
and  obUteration  of  the  pupil.  This  in  turn 
may  lead  to  inflammation  of  the  cihary 
body  (cyclitis),  of  the  choroid,  or  of  the 
vitreous.  During  the  vascular  stage  the 
cornea  may  become  so  soft  that  it  yields 
to  the  intraocular  pressure,  and  a  staphy- 
loma results. 

The  disease  usually  affects  both  eyes, 
though  it  generally  begias  in  one  eye  a 
few  weeks,  or  may  be  months,  before  the 
other.  Indeed  the  second  eye  sometimes 
does  not  show  any  symptoms  till  the  dis- 
ease has  reached  the  third  stage  in  the  eye 
primarily  affected. 

Causes. — Interstitial  keratitis  is  depen- 
dent on  constitutional  causes,  though  the  ex- 
citing cause  may  be  an  injury.  It  generally 
makes  its  appearance  during  childhood  or 
adolescence,  between  the  ages  of  five  years 
and  twenty  years.  Almost  invariably  it 
may  be  shown  to  be  associated  wluh  here- 
ditary syphiHs,  and  in  most  cases  positive 
or  circumstantial  evidence  of  this  taint  may 
be  obtained  either  from  the  history  of  one 
or  both  parents,  or  from  the  presence  of 
syphilitic  lesions  in  the  patient,  as  nodes, 
ulceration  of  the  throat,  &c.  In  many  cases 
there  is  a  pecuKar  and  characteristic  phy- 
siognomy, exhibiting  prominent  frontal 
eminences,  depressed  bridge  of  the  nose, 
fissm*es  about  the  angles  of  the  mouth, 
nose,  and  forehead,  together  with  a  remark- 
able configuration  of  the  permanent  cen- 
tral incisor  teeth,  which  are  peg-shaped 
and  notched  at  their  edges.  In  less  typical 
cases  the  shape  of  the  teeth  resembles  that 
of  a  screw- driver. 

Treatment. — The  cychcal  character  and 
constitutional  nature  of  the  disease  must 
be  borne  in  mind.  As  far  as  present  know- 
ledge and  the  resources  of  therapeutics  go, 
the  disease  must  run  its  course  and  pass 
through  its  three  stages.  All  that  the 
practitioner  may  hope  to  do,  is  to  guide  the 
disease  through  its  various  stages,  and_  to 
obviate  compUcations.  The  first  indication 
is  therefore  to  alleviate  actual  pain  and 
to  control  the  local  inflammation;  the 
second  to  expedite  and  shorten  the  various 
stages,  remembering  always,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  shorter  the  course  of  in- 
flammation the  more  complete  the  recovery. 
Whatever  may  be  the  stage,  protection 
from  all  irritating  agents  and  influences  is 
indispensable,  but  particularly  in  the  vas- 
cular stage.  The  treatment  must  be  of  a 
soothing  and  mildly  antiphlogistic  charac- 
ter.  In  the  first  stage,  moist  warmth  by 


means  of  steam,  or  fomentation  either  of  hot 
water  or  of  belladonna,  gives  rehef,  especi- 
ally  when  combined  with  the  instillation  of 
atropine.  Care  should  be  taken  to  protect 
the  eyes  by  means  of  spectacles  or  shades, 
and  astringents  and  other  stimulating 
apphcations  should  be  avoided.  Atropiae 
should  be  used,  whether  the  iris  be  ob- 
viously inflamed  or  not,  and  the  precaution 
should  be  taken  not  to  stop  its  employ, 
ment  because  the  iris  ceases  to  be  visible 
through  the  opaque  cornea.  If  there  be 
much  supraorbital  pain,  the  apphcation  of 
one  or  two  leeches  will  give  relief.  If  the 
iritis  be  severe  and  obstinate,  especially  if 
the  cihary  body  be  hkewise  imphcated,  some 
practitioners  resort  at  once  to  iridectomy. 
The  prudence  of  the  practice  is,  however, 
debateable.  The  operation  should  be  re- 
served for  those  cases  in  which  the  irido- 
cychtis  is  accompanied  by  persistent,  in- 
creased hardness  of  the  globe,  which  does 
not  yield  to  atropine  and  hot  fomentations. 
The  general  treatment  must  have  reference 
to  the  constitutional  condition  on  which 
the  keratitis  depends,  namely  hereditary 
syphihs.    See  Congenital  Syphilis. 

3.  Inflammation  of  the  Posteeioe 
Layer  of  the  Coenea. — The  posterior  layer 
of  the  cornea,  consisting  of  the  posterior 
elastic  membrane  (Descemet's)  and  endo- 
thehum,  is  subject  to  a  special  form  of 
inflammation.    There  are  anatomical,  em- 
bryological  and  morphological  reasons  for 
behoving  this  layer  to  be  directly  continu- 
ous with  the  choroid.    This  connexion  is 
likewise  indicated  in  morbid  states.  In- 
flammation of  the  posterior  layer  of  th 
cornea  is  always  associated  with  iaflamm* 
tion  of  the  anterior  layers  of  the  iris,  an 
probably  also  of  the  choroid.   Hence  th 
various  names  which  have  been  applied  t 
this  disease,  namely,  keratitis  punctata 
serous  mtis,  aquo-capsulitis,  and  inflamma 
tion  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  anterio 
chamber.    The  disease  was  first  describe 
by  Wardrop,  under  the  last-mentione 
name,  about  the  beginning  of  the  prese 
century.    He  pointed  out  that  the  linv 
membrane  of  the  anterior  chamber  has 
characters  of  a  serous  membrane,  and 
inflammation  of  it  resembles  inflammati 
of  the  other  serous  membranes  of  the  bod 
The  symptoms  which  he  described  as  ch 
racterising  the  disease  were  haziness 
the  posterior  layer  of  the  cornea,  and 
position  of  lymph.    This  deposition  us" 
takes  the  form  of  brownish  dots,  arra 
as  a  jpyramid  with  the  apex  upwards.  T 
anterior  chamber  is  deep,  the  aqueo 
slightly  turbid,  the  anterior  surface  of  t 
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loses  some  of  its  lustre,  though  the 
illation  remains,  and  the  pupil  is  semi- 
itocl.     The  injection  round  the  cornea 
4ight  and  of  a  deUcate  pinlt  hue,  and  often 
eyeball  is  harder  than  natural.  The 
is  pushed  somewhat  backward  by  the 
nsy  of  the  anterior  chamber,  and,  in- 
ul  of  being  convex  forwards,  it  is  con- 
\  e.     There  is  total  posterior  synechia, 
jugh  the  amount  of  lymph  is  compara- 
ely  small.    The  pupil  does  not  respond 
ulily  to  atropine,  partly  because  of  the 
iiesion,  and  partly  in  consequence  of  the 
l  eased  accumulation  of  fluid  contents 
thin  the  eye. 

Beyond  dimness  of  sight,  the  subjective 
iptoms  of  keratitis  punctata  are  not  as 
;!e  very  marked.  "Wardi'op  called  special 
ntion  to  the  subjective  sensation  of  dis- 
>ion  and  fulness  in  the  eyeball,  accom- 
lied  by  a  dull  aching  pain  in  the  forehead, 
netimes  also  at  the  back  of  the  head,  all 
which  symptoms  are,  he  said,  '  instantly 
1  permanently  reHeved  by  evacuating  the 
leous  humour.' 

Causes. — The  associated  constitutional 
te  is  variable,  but  is  generally  of  that  order 
,vhich  the  serous  membranes  are  affected, 
eumatism  (simple  or  gonorrhoeal),  sy- 
lis,  disordered  menstrual  functions,  renal 
ase,  and  other  toxaemic  and  septicaemic 
ilitions,  predispose  to  it.    In  some  in- 
ices  no  predisposing  cause  can  be  dis- 
ered.    The  writer  has  so  often  met  with 
atitis  punctata  as  the  precm-sor  of  ordi- 
y  interstitial  keratitis  that  he  is  disposed 
elieve  that,  in  some  degree,  it  precedes 
>uch  cases.   In  actual  practice,  however, 
3  of  interstitial  keratitis  are  rarely  seen 
be  ophthalmic  surgeon  before  the  paren- 
ma  of  the  cornea  is  involved.  Keratitis 
ctata  is  also  one  of  the  earhest  objective 
IS  of  Sympathetic  Opthalmitis  (q.v.). 
Treatment. — The  local  treatment  varies 
lewbat,  according  to  the  state  of  eyeball- 
sion.   If  the  eyeball  be  distinctly  hard, 
if  the  hardness  do  not  at  once  respond 
^Bntropine,  the  cornea  may  be  punctured. 

8  is  often  followed  by  speedy  relief  to 
^■a  and  rapid  subsidence  of  the  inflamma- 
a  '*  '^^^  hardness  of  the  eyebaU  naight 
lijn  to  contraindicate  the  use  of  atropine, 
'Jl.  point  rather  to  the  employment  of 
i»fcine;  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
i^Boconditions  of  keratitis  punctata  are  dif- 
tj^nt  from  those  of  acute  glaucoma,  where 
ine  is  indicated.    In  the  former  there  is 
copsy  of  the  anterior  chamber ;  in  the 
•-Jjl*  tbe  anterior  chamber  is  shallow,  and 
1^  'be  obliterated.  In  keratitis  punctata  a 
Iriatic  is  needed  to  break  down  the  ad- 
»  ^01..  I. 


hesion  of  the  iris  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens, 
and  to  restore  the  communication  between 
the  anterior  and  posterior  chambers.  If  this 
be  accomplished,  the  hardness  quickly  dis- 
appears. If  there  be  much  pain,  leeches 
may  be  applied  either  at  the  inner  or  outer 
angle  of  the  orbit,  followed  by  hot  fomen- 
tations. Of  all  internal  remedies,  the  writer 
is  disposed  to  regard  turpentine  as  the 
most  useful.  This  drug  was  originally  re- 
commended by  Carmichael,  of  DubLLn,  for 
syphilitic  iritis,  on  account  of  its  acknow- 
ledged influence  in  some  inflammations  of 
the  general  serous  membranes  sind  especially 
in  peritonitis.  He  gave  it  in  one-drachm 
doses;  but  Chian  turpentine  in  five-grain 
doses,  every  three,  four,  or  six  hours,  is  less 
disagreeable,  though  it  is  not  quite  so  active. 
Cases  in  which  tm'pentine  is  administered 
early  seem  not  only  to  recover  more  quickly, 
but  with  less  permanent  damage,  than  those 
in  which  other  modes  of  treatment  have  been 
tried.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  gonor- 
rhoeal form.  Next  to  Chian  turpentine  is 
the  employment  of  mercury  in  smaU  but 
repeated  doses,  especially  combined  with 
quinine :  from  one  to  two  grains  of  the  latter, 
with  one-sixth  to  one-third  of  calomel,  three 
times  a  day.  Subcutaneous  injections  of 
pilocarpine  have  been  recommended,  and 
are  said  to  have  been  followed  with  consi- 
derable benefit.  After  the  acute  symptoms 
have  subsided,  then  tonics :  iron,  quinine, 
arsenic,  phosphorus,  with  cod-liver  ofl.  See 
also  Iris,  Diseases  of  the. 

II.  Suppurative  Keratitis. — Abscess  of 
the  cornea  may  complicate  ordinary  phlyc- 
tenular ophthalmia,  but  more  commonly 
it  is  due  to  traumatic  or  infective  causes 
operating  in  debilitated  states  of  the  health. 
It  is  a  common  compUcation  of  pm-ulent 
and  of  diphtheritic  conjunctivitis,  and  is 
especially  prone  to  occur  after  smallpox  or 
from  slight  injuries  in  persons  suffering 
fr"om  chronic  conjunctiAdtis,  or  who  have 
cataiTh  and  obstruction  of  the  lacrymal  sac 
and  duct.  Suppuration  of  the  cornea  may 
also  be  due  to  an  impaired  innervation, 
associated  with  disorders  of  the  fifth  nerve. 
See  above — Neii/rojpathic  Keratitis. 

An  abscess  being  a  more  or  less  circum- 
scribed collection  of  pus  within  the  corneal 
substance,  the  fibrfllte  are  necessarily  de- 
stroyed, and  repair  can  only  take  place  by 
cicatrisation.  An  abscess  may  form  in  any 
part  of  the  depth  of  the  cornea,  and  may 
begin  at  one  or  several  spots.  When  it 
begins  at  several  foci,  each  grows  in  size 
till  they  all  run  together  to  form  a  common 
collection  of  pus.  Aromid  this  collection 
there  is  always  more  or  less  infiltration  of 
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the  layers  of  the  cornea.  The  shape  is 
usually  circular,  but  may  be  crescentic. 
If  a  crescentic  abscess  form  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  cornea,  it  is  called  by  the  special 
name  Onyx. 

Abscess  in  the  superficial  layers  of  the 
cornea  may  undergo  gradual  absorption 
without  opening  externally ;  but  when  more 
deeply  situated,  softening  and  destruction 
of  the  superficial  layers  take  place,  and 
the  contents  of  the  abscess  escape  on  the 
surface  with  the  formation  of  a  deep  ulcer. 
See  Cornea,  Ulceration  of  the.  Earely, 
the  abscess  opens  into  the  anterior  cham- 
ber through  the  posterior  layer,  forming 
hypopyon ;  indeed,  abscess  of  the  cornea  is 
usually  attended  with  more  or  less  pus  in 
the  anterior  chamber.  The  pus  in  hypo- 
pyon may  be  derived  from  one  or  more  of 
four  sources  : — (a)  Actual  perforation  of  the 
ulcer  through  the  posterior  layer ;  or  (6)  in- 
filtration through  the  corneal  canals  into 
the  lymphatic  spaces  at  the  angle  of  the 
anterior  chamber ;  or  (c)  proliferation  of 
the  corneal  endothehum;  or  {d)  by  trans- 
migration of  leucocytes  from  the  iris  and 
the  ciliary  body. 

Hypopyon,  though  resembhng  onyx, 
may  readily  be  distinguished  from  it.  In 
hypopyon,  the  pus  in  the  anterior  chamber 
being  free  to  move,  gravitates  to  the  most 
dependent  part  of  the  anterior  chamber 
when  the  head  is  incHned ;  whilst  in  onyx, 
the  pus,  being  confined  within  the  lamellffi, 
caimot  change  its  place. 

Perforation  of  the  cornea  with  entangle- 
ment of  the  iris,  or  cataract,  or  even  escape 
of  the  lens,  may  supervene  as  a  complication 
of  abscess  of  the  cornea.  A  pecuHar  opacity 
at  the  anterior  pole  of  the  lens  is  a  not  un- 
common result  of  suppuration  of  the  cornea 
in  ophthalmia  neonatorum.   See  Cataract. 

Treatment. — Abscess  of  the  cornea  is  not 
only  a  painful  affection,  but  it  always  places 
the  cornea  in  the  greatest  jeopardy.  It  is 
also  an  indication  of  debihty,  or  of  impau-ed 
innervation,  or  of  local  septic  influence. 
Moist  warmth,  combined  with  atropine  or 
belladonna,  gives  rehef  and  promotes  the 
absorption  of  pus.  The  effect  of  atropine 
should,  however,  be  carefully  watched.  If 
the  eyeball  becomes  hard  under  its  em- 
ployment it  should  be  discontinued,  and 
the  cornea  should  be  punctured  tlirough  the 
abscess,  especially  when  perforation  is  im- 
minent. Where  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  pressure  of  the  lid  (as  in  pm-ulent 
ophthahnia)  may  be  promoting  suppm-ation 
of  the  cornea,  the  lid  shoitld  be  freely  cut 
through  vertically  and  towards  the  other 
canthus.    This  not  only  removes  the  pres- 


sure, but  facHitates  the  application  of 
remedies.  See  also  Purulent  Ophthalmia, 
under  Conjunctiva,  Diseases  of  the. 

As  abscess  of  the  cornea  is  usually  septic, 
and  as,  at  aU  events,  when  disruption  of  the 
external  layers  of  the  cornea  has  taken  place, 
infection  is  Uable  to  take  place,  antiseptic 
agents  should  be  used  as  local  appUcations. 
Of  these,  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinine  is 
one  of  the  best,  for,  unlike  many  other  anti- 
septic agents,  it  is  also  antiphlogistic.  It 
helps  to  arrest  the  inflanrmatory  process 
and  check  the  migration  of  leucocytes. 
Precautions  should  be  taken  against  the 
infection  of  the  cornea  with  the  decom- 
posing contents  of  the  lacrymal  sac ;  any 
accimaulation  in  the  sac  should  be  removed 
and  free  drainage  ensm'ed. 

The  treatment  of  hypopyon  may  vary 
with  the  character  of  the  pus.  If  this  be 
serous  and  scanty  it  will  probably  soon 
disappear  imder  the  influence  of  hot  bella- 
donna fomentations ;  but  if  it  be  copious 
and  tenacious,  section  of  the  cornea  must 
be  done  across  the  base  of  the  ulcer,  after 
the  plan  proposed  by  Saemisch,  in  order 
to  evacuate  the  contents  of  the  anterior 
chamber.  The  incision  should  be  made 
with  a  sharp  and  clean  Graefe's  knife,  and 
a  section  made  by  transfixion  freely  through 
the  whole  thickness  of  the  cornea  at  the  seat 
of  abscess,  so  that  the  pus  may  have  a  free 
exit.  If  the  hypopyon  re-form,  it  wiU  be 
necessary  to  reopen  the  incision,  either  by 
means  of  a  fine  probe  or  by  a  fi:esh  incision. 
The  drawback  to  the  procedure  is  entangle- 
ment of  the  iris  in  the  wound.  Something 
may  be  done  to  avert  this  by  using  atropine 
or  eserine  freely,  according  to  the  situation 
of  the  section  and  the  state  of  the  u-is.  If 
the  section  be  near  the  centre  of  the  cornea, 
then  atropine  is  indicated,  to  draw  the  iris 
away;  if  more  towards  the  periphery,  then 
eserine,  to  contract  the  pupil  and  prevent 
prolapse  of  the  iris  into  the  wound. 

Abscess  of  the  cornea  is  debilitating  in 
its  effect,  and  usually  dependent  on  depraved 
states  of  the  general  health ;  generous  diet 
and  tonics,  especially  quinine,  wall  there- 
fore be  required,  in  addition  to  local  treat- 
ment. John  Tweedy. 

CORNEA,  Ulceration  of  the.— The 
usual  antecedent  of  ulceration  is  inflamma- 
tion. In  suppuration  of  the  substance  of  an 
organ,  the  tissue-elements  are  disintegrated 
by  the  action  of  the  inflammatory  ihiid? 
and  leucocytes,  and  a  cavity  forms  which  i? 
filled  with  pus-cells  (abscess).  The  same 
process  occm-ring  on  the  sm'face  of  an  organ 
,  leads  to  the  formation  of  a  chasm,  or  ulcer. 
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It  is  in  tliis  way  that  most  of  the  ulcers  of 
the  cornea  ai-e  produced,  the  degi-ee  of  ulce- 
ration being  proportionate  to  the  amount  and 
kind  of  the  inflammation.  There  are,  how- 
ever, other  ulcers  in  which  inflammation  is 
either  altogether  absent,  or,  if  present,  is  so 
slight  that  it  cannot  account  for  the  degree 
of  ulceration.  The  probable  cause  of  the 
latter  kind  is  that  the  nutrition  of  the  tissue - 
elements  is  deteriorated  by  disturbed  in- 
nervation. This  explanation  is  fortified  by 
the  fact,  that  such  ulcers  do  resemble  those 
which  are  associated  with  appreciable  disease 
of  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  fifth  nerve, 
and  behave  in  a  precisely  similar  manner. 

Ulcers  of  the  cornea  may  therefore  be 
classified  as  : — 1.  Inflanmiatory ;  2.  Non- 
inflanpnatory  (neuropathic).  They  may  be 
described  in  the  same  terms  as  those  of  the 
skin,  and  like  them  may  be  spoken  of  as 
spreading,  stationary,  or  healing.  In  each 
of  these  phases  the  constituent  parts  of  a 
corneal  ulcer  present  the  aspects  of  cori'e- 
sponding  phases  of  cutaneous  ulcers.  In 
spreading  ulcers  the  form  is  irregular,  the 
edges  are  elevated,  jagged,  or  sharp-cut,  the 
base  is  covered  with  debris,  and  the  adjacent 
parts  are  infiltrated  with  serum  and  leuco- 
cytes. The  lameUse  are  broken  and  bend 
towards  the  surface.  When  repair  begins, 
the  suiToimding  infiltration  disappears,  the 
base  clears,  the  edges  smooth  down,  new 
vessels  extend  fi'om  the  periphery  to  the 
floor  of  the  ulcer,  the  epitheUum  gradually 
encroaches  upon  it,  and  at  length  the  breach 
is  filled  by  cicatricial  tissue,  never  by  proper 
corneal  substance. 

In  ulcer  of  the  cornea  there  are  present 
most  of  the  objective  signs  of  keratitis,  such 
as  redness  of  the  conjunctiva,  circumcor-  I 
neal  or  ciliary  injection,  and  lacrymation, 
blepharospasm,  &c.    The  subjective  symp-  ' 
toms  are  pain  in  the  eyeball  and  around  ; 
the  orbit,  and  photophobia.    These  symp- 
toms vary  with  the  degree  of  inflammation 
and  with  the  position  of  the  ulcer.  I 

1.  Inflammatory  Ulcers  may  be  classi- 
fied as  they  affect  (a)  the  surface  of  the 
cornea,  or  (b)  the  deeper  layers.  [ 

(a)  Superficial  Inflammatory  Ulcer  pre-  [ 
sents  itself  clinically  in  two  forms — namely, 
the  simple  and  the  vascular  or  irritable.  I 
.    (1)  -S'lTTipZewZcer  usually  foUows  the  biu-st-  ' 
jflg  of  the  pustule  in  phlyctenular  ophthalmia,  ! 
but  may  result  from  any  inflammation  of 
the  superficial  layer  of  the  cornea.    A  small 
greyish  patch  is  seen  on  the  cornea,  with 
congestion  of  the  nearest  conjimctival  and 
sclerotic  vessels.  The  amount  "of  congestion 
varies,  however,  with  the  degree  of  inflam- 
mation, and  with  the  site  of  the  ulcer.  In 


most  cases,  if  the  eye  be  protected  the 
ulcer  soon  heals,  and  its  place  is  marked 
by  a  thin  scar  (nebula).  But  if  the  ulcer 
be  irritated,  either  by  topical  remedies,  or 
by  decomposing  secretions  of  the  conjunc- 
tival or  lacrymal  sac  or  other  septic  agents, 
or  if  it  should  occux  in  debilitated  persons, 
or  in  a  cornea  damaged  by  previous  inflam- 
mation, it  may  spread  into  the  deeper  layers 
and  become  the  so-called  Deep  Inflamma- 
tory Ulcer  (q.v.) 

Treatment,  in  the  acute  stages,  is  the 
same  as  that  recommended  in  phlyctenular 
keratitis ;  in  the  later  stages  inild  stimula- 
tion to  the  ulcer. 

(2)  Irritable  Vascular  Ulcer. — Some- 
times, either  firom  the  conditions  of  health 
or  from  inappropriate  treatment,  the  phlyc- 
tenular ulcer,  instead  of  undergoing  repair, 
remains  vascular,  and  the  gi'anulation  tissue 
fails  to  undergo  cicatrisation.  One  or  two 
large  vessels  may  be  seen  extending  from 
the  margin  of  the  cornea  to  the  base  of  the 
ulcer,  which  is  itself  covered  by  a  network 
of  fine  vessels.  When  touched  with  a  probe 
these  ulcers  are  exquisitely  tender ;  the 
morbid  sensibihty  in  all  probability  de- 
pending upon  the  presence  of  exposed  and 
infiamed  nerve-terminals.  Such  ulcers  are 
usually  situated  just  vidthin  the  margin, 
but  may  occur  on  any  part  of  the  surface. 
They  are  intensely  painful,  and  are  always 
attended  with  distressing  photophobia  and 
profuse  lacrymation.  In  some  cases  the 
pain  is  so  great  that  it  prevents  sleep,  de- 
stroys the  appetite,  and  seriously  affects  the 
general  health. 

Treatment. — Where  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  vasciilarity  of  the  ulcer  is 
the  result  of  over-stimulation,  aU  that  may 
be  needed  to  ensure  recovery  is  discontinu- 
ance of  local  applications.  Should  this  not 
suffice,  then  the  application  of  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  (gi-.  x.-xx.  ad  fgj.),  or  even 
the  careful  application  of  the  mitigated  stick 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  destroys  the  diseased 
surface  and  quickly  relieves  the  pain  and 
initiates  healthy  repair.  This  treatment  is 
safe,  provided  the  cases  are  properly  dis- 
criminated, and  is  certainly  more  effectual 
than  the  painful  and  tedious  plan  of  insert- 
ing setons  into  the  temple  or  of  applying 
other  forms  of  counter-irritation. 

(6)  Deep  Inflammatory  Ulcers. — These 
may  be  the  result  of  extension  of  superficial 
ulcers,  or  of  the  opening  of  an  abscess  or 
of  an  infecting  traumatism.  Of  these  deep 
ulcers  it  may  be  stated  generally  that, 
unless  complicated  by  iritis,  hypopyon,  &c. 
they  are  not,  as  a  rule,  so  painftil  as  super- 
ficial ulcers,  and,  conversely,  that  when  a 
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superficial  ulcer  spreads  to  the  deeper  layers  j 
the  pain  often  abates.    The  explanation  of 
these  facts  is  to  be  found  in  the  distribution 
and  termination  of  the  corneal  nerves. 

(1)  Suppurative  Ulcer. — In  this  ulcer 
the  objective  signs  of  keratitis  ai-e  neces- 
sarily always  present,  and  usually  most  of 
the  subjective  symptoms  also.  It  is,  how- 
ever, noteworthy  that  a  deep  ulcer,  follovring 
abscess  of  the  cornea,  may  be  attended  with 
very  httle  pain  or  irritation.  If  the  corneal 
affection  be  complicated  with  iritis  or  irido- 
cycUtis,  there  may  be  very  gi'eat  pain  over 
the  eyebrow  and  at  the  root  of  the  nose. 
The  ulcer  itself  has  a  sloughy  base,  and  the 
adjacent  portions  of  the  cornea  are  infil- 
trated. The  anterior  chamber  is  at  first 
usually, deep,  and  may  contain  more  or  less 
pus.  The  ■tdceration  comprises  the  deeper 
layers,  and  as  these  give  way,  a  hernia  of 
the  posterior  elastic  lamina  (keratocele) 
occurs,  followed  after  a  short  interval  by 
rupture  with  prolapse  and  entanglement  of 
the  iris,  so  that  when  it  is  healed  there  is 
a  dense  opacity  of  the  cornea  called  'leu- 
coma,'  with  an  anterior  synechia — leucoma 
adherens. 

This  kind  of  ulcer  is  often  traumatic, 
but  may  apparently  occur  spontaneously  in 
eyes  that  have  been  damaged  by  previous 
inflammation,  whether  phlyctenular  or 
trachomatous.  It  is,  however,  frequently 
met  with  in  connexion  with  purulent  and 
diphtheritic  conjunctivitis,  and  is  then  due  to 
the  inoculation  of  the  cornea  with  specific 
virus.  Old  age  and  impaired  states  of  health, 
from  any  cause  whatever,  predispose  the 
cornea  to  suppurate  and  ulcerate  on  com- 
paratively slight  excitation. 

Treatment. — The  indications  are  :  pro- 
tection and  cleanliness,  drainage  of  all 
secretions,  disinfection  of  the  conjunctival 
and  lacrymal  sacs  by  means  of  antiseptic 
solutions,  moist  warmth,  either  simple  or 
medicated,  to  allay  the  inflammation  and 
to  reUeve  pain.  If  the  intraocular  tension 
increases,  eserine  should  be  used ;  and  if 
perforation  become  imminent,  paracentesis 
of  the  cornea ;  or  section,  after  the  plan 
recommended  hj  Saemisch,  should  be  done. 
When  much  hypopyon  appears,  section  of 
the  cornea  tlirough  the  ulcer  should  be  per- 
formed. If  prolapse  of  the  iris  take  place 
with  the  formation  of  a  fistula,  the  pro- 
lapsed portion  of  the  iris  must  be  freely 
excised,  and  a  compress  applied,  the  aper- 
ture being  left  to  heal  by  cicatrisation.  In 
removing  a  prolapsed  iris,  the  protruding 
mass  should  be  grasped  close  to  the  level 
of  the  cornea,  and  pulled  gently  out  of  the 
perforation,  so  as  to  overstretch  it.   If  the 


iris  then  be  cut  it  will  retract  into  the 
anterior  chamber,  and  so  obviate  further 
anterior  adhesion.  During  the  process  of 
cicatrisation  it  may  be  well  to  keep  the  iris 
under  the  influence  of  eseriae,  to  prevent 
further  entanglement,  as  well  as  to  lessen 
tension.  If,  in  spite  of  these  precautions, 
a  fresh  entanglement  occur,  especially  if  it 
be  near  the  corneal  margin,  an  iridectomy 
should  be  done  at  the  site  of  the  entangle- 
ment. This  not  only  takes  away  the  risk 
of  glaucoma,  but  lessens  that  of  sympathetic 
ophthalmitis. 

(2)  Infecting  Ulcer  is  an  extremely  ob- 
stinate and  maUgnant  form  of  ulceration,  and 
generally  ends  in  perforation,  with  more  or 
less  permanent  damage  to  the  eye.  What- 
ever may  be  the  primary  cause,  when  once 
the  ulceration  has  begun  it  spreads  by  in- 
fection.   The  edges  creep  into  the  cornea, 
and  extend  in  all  directions.    The  base  is 
gi'eyish,  the  edges  swollen  and  in-egrilar, 
the  anterior  chamber  is  deep,  the  aqueous 
turbid  and  contains  pus,  and  there  is  more 
or  less  deposit  on  Descemet's  membrane 
opposite  the  ulcer.    The  ulcer  may  spread 
so  rapidly  that  in  a  few  days  the  whole  of 
the   cornea  is  impUcated  and  converted 
into  a  slough.    Perforation  speedily  ensues. 
When  this  accident  happens  there  is  a  sud- 
den cessation  of  pain,  due  to  the  rehef  of 
pressm'e  consequent  on  the  escape  of  the 
contents  of  the  anterior  chamber.  From 
that  moment  repair  may  begin.    But  un- 
less the  perforation  be  large,  it  is  liable  to 
become  blocked  with  tenacious  pus  and 
shreds  of  membrane.    In  this  event  there 
is  a  recurrence  of  the  pain  after  a  few 
hours  or  days.    Even  when  repair  does 
I  begin,  it  is  slow  and  intermittent,  and  the 
I  reparative  material  is  apt  to  break  down 
I  from  time  to  time.    At  the  beginning  this 
ulcer  is  seldom  painful,  though  the  pain 
increases  as  the  ulceration  extends,  and 
often  immediately  before  the  perforation, 
whether  spontaneous  or  by  artificial  means, 
the  pain  is  excessive. 

Causes. — It  may  begin  spontaneously, 
but  more  commonly  it  is  the  result  of  on 
injury  in  which  the  cornea  has  become  in- 
j  oculated  by  the  septic  matter,  or  by  the 
decomposing  secretions  of  the  conjunctiva 
or  lacrymal  sac.    It  is  especially  common 
in  farm-labourers,  who  are  lialjle  to  in- 
'  juries  of  the  cornea  from  thorns  or  from 
'  particles  of  chaff,  &c.    It  seldom  occurs 
before  forty  years  of  age,  and  is  usually 
j  met  with  only  in  debilitated  subjects. 

Treatment. — It  is  in  this  form  of  ulcera- 
I  tion  that  incisions  of  the  cornea,  as  recom- 
mended by  Saemisch,  are  of  such  signal 
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service.  See  above.  After  incision,  warm 
fomentations  and  the  Eintiseptic  application 
of  perchloride  of  mercury,  quinine,  &c., 
should  be  fit-eely  applied  to  prevent  further 
infection  of  the  exposed  corneal  layers. 
Some  practitioners  recommend  that  the  base 
of  the  ulcer  should  be  scraped,  and  then 
either  strong  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver 
be  apphed,  or  even  the  actual  cautery. 

2.  NON-INFLAMMATOEY  UlCERS  (NeUEO- 

PATHic). — These  ulcers  all  seem  to  begin 
primai'ily  on  the  siirface  of  the  cornea, 
though  they  may  subsequently  implicate 
the  deeper  layers,  and,  like  the  inflamma- 
tory deep  ulcers,  tend  to  perforation.  In 
the  absence  of  a  degree  of  inflammation 
sufficient  to  induce  ulceration,  the  only 
sufficient  cause  seems  to  be  arrested  or 
perverted  innervation.  Hence  these  non- 
inflammatory ulcers  may  be  designated 
neuropathic. 

Ulceration  of  the  cornea,  associated 
vnth  altered  innervation,  may  exhibit  as 
many  forms  as  a  corresponding  lesion  in 
the  skin.  In  most  cases  there  is  a  pre- 
liminary stage  of  cell-infiltration  rapidly 
nmning  on  to  suppm-ation  and  ulceration ; 
but  it  may  happen  in  the  cornea  as  in  the 
skill,  that  the  inflammatory  stage  is  so  brief 
or  so  sHglit  that  the  ulceration  seems  to  be 
a  primary  phenomenon.  Neuropathic  ul- 
ceration seems  to  begin  at  the  terminations 
of  the  nerves,  the  kind  and  extent  of  the 
ulceration  being  dependent  partly  upon  the 
niunber  of  terminals  involved,  and  partly 
upon  the  character  and  seat  of  the  central 
change.  This  form  of  ulceration  may  there- 
fore be  either  circumscribed  or  diffuse. 

(a)  Circumscribed  N on -inflammatory 
Ulcers  present  almost  numberless  varieties. 
There  are,  hov^ever,  certain  well-recognised 
forms : — (1)  Superficial  non-vascular  ulcer ; 
(2)  deep  non-vascular  ulcer;  and  (3)  the 
crescentic  ulcer. 

(1)  Superficial  Non-vascular  Ulcer. — 
This  is  also  called  '  ulcer  by  absorption,'  or 
'  facetted  ulcer,'  or  '  superficial  transparent 
ulcer.'  It  usually  appears  in  the  centre,  and 
apparently  suddenly.  There  is  slight  de- 
pression, with  smooth,  rounded,  non-vas- 
cular border.  When  examined  by  ordinary 
daylight  the  ulcer  appears  transparent  and 
glassy-looking,  and  may  be  easily  over- 
looked. There  are  few  symptoms  of  in- 
flammation, such  as  pain,  photophobia,  or 
lacrymation.  Perhaps  the  only  complaint 
18  that  the  sight  is  obscured.  The  ulcer 
may  remain  stationary  for  weeks,  or  even 
months,  and  it  is  always  slow  to  recover. 
It  occurs  most  frequently  in  children  who 
have  delicate  skins,   who   are  liable  to 


eczematous  and  impetiginous  disorders, 
and  who  are  subject  to  phlyctenular  kera- 
titis. Indeed  it  often  co-exists  with  this 
disease.  When  it  heals  it  leaves  behind  it 
a  semi-transparent  cicatrix,  producing  a 
facetted  appearance. 

Treatment. — At  first,  warm  fomenta- 
tions and  protection;  later,  mild  stimula- 
tion with  eserine  night  and  morning  ;  and, 
when  the  vascularity  occurs,  stronger 
stimulation  with  weak  yellow-ointment, 
calomel  powder,  perchloride  of  mercury, 
&c.  Care  should,  however,  be  taken  to 
avoid  over-stimulation. 

(2)  Deep  Non-vascular  Ulcer,  called  also 
Asthenic  Deep  Ulcer. — It  usually  appears 
suddenly,  and  generally  about  the  centre  of 
the  cornea,  thus  resembling  the  superficial 
non-vascular  ulcer.  The  edges  are  deep 
and  irregular,  and  the  outline  iaclines  to  an 
oval.  The  ulcer  rapidly  increases  in  depth 
till  it  reaches  the  posterior  elastic  layer. 
Hernia  of  this  layer  follows,  so  that  the 
j  ulcer  may  not  seem  so  deep  as  it  really  is. 
I  The  ulcer  may  remain  stationary  for  many 
I  months.  When  repair  does  take  place,  the 
edges  become  vascular  and  roimded  off ;  the 
I  cavity  is  gradually  filled  up  by  granulation 
'  and  cicatrisation.  As  with  the  superficial 
ulcer,  the  cicatrix  is  semi-transparent,  and 
leaves  a  facetted  appearance.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  superficial  non-vascular 
ulcer  by  its  great  tendency  to  perforate 
the  cornea,  by  its  occurring  in  adults  rather 
than  in  children,  and  in  eyes  that  are 
damaged  by  old  disease,  as  j)hlyctenular 
keratitis,  granular  lids,  &c.  It  is  usually 
symmetrical.  In  the  rapidity  of  this  forma- 
tion, and  in  many  of  its  other  characters, 
it  resembles  acute  bed-sore,  which  is  apt  to 
occm*  ia  some  cerebral  and  spiual  affections. 

Treatment. — Treatment  must  be  directed 
towards  preventing  perforation  and  facili- 
tating repair;  warm  fomentations,  com- 
presses to  the  lids,  the  cautious  application 
of  eserine,  to  lessen  tension  and  to  set  up  a 
certain  degree  of  stimulation.  If  the  ten- 
sion be  increased,  and  the  cornea  threatened 
with  rupture,  then  paracentesis  through  the 
base  of  the  ulcer,  or  sclerotomy,  may  be 
practised.  When  the  ulcer  has  become 
vascular,  then  mildly  stimulating  applica- 
tions like  those  recommended  above  may 
be  cautiously  employed.  As  there  is  great 
risk  of  this  ulcer  becoming  infected  by  the 
secretions  of  the  conjimctiva,  or  from  the 
decomposing  accumulations  in  the  lacrymal 
sac,  care  should  be  taken  to  disinfect  these 
secretions,  and  to  secure  efficient  drainage 
of  the  lacrymal  apparatus.  If,  in  spite  of 
treatment,  the  ulcer  continues  to  spread,  or 
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refuses  to  heal,  then  it  is  well  to  employ 
Bome  antiseptic  application,  such  as  quinine 
lotion,  or  boracic  acid,  or  sahcylic  acid,  and 
to  tie  up  the  eye  with  a  compress  of  boracic 
acid  ointment  (gi-.  xx.  ad  gj.). 

(3)  Crescentic  Ulcer,  though  rare,  is 
generally  recognised  as  a  distinct  clinical 
entity.  In  its  developed  state  it  appears  as 
a  deep  crescentic  or  horseshoe-shaped  ulcer 
just  within  the  corneal  margin.  In  the 
early  stage  it  begins  as  one  or  more  opaque 
dots  near  the  corneal  margin,  accompanied 
with  some  congestion  of  the  adjoining  con- 
junctival and  episcleral  vessels.  Necrosis 
quickly  takes  place  at  these  dots,  and  ulcers 
form.  These  ulcers  lengthen,  so  that  they 
become  first  oval  and  then  curvilinear, 
always  running  concentrically  with  the 
margin  of  the  cornea.  At  length  two  or 
more  of  these  cm-vihnear  ulcers  merge  and 
constitute  the  crescentic  ulcer.  At  first  the 
ulcers  are  semi-translucent,  but  they  soon 
become  infiltrated  with  pus-cells.  If  tm- 
checked  the  ulceration  destroys  the  deeper 
layers  of  the  cornea,  and  ends  in  perforation 
and  prolapse  of  the  iris.  If,  however,  repair 
takes  place  the  infiltration  disappears,  the 
edges  round  off,  vessels  pass  inwards,  and 
healing  by  cicatrisation  slowly  takes  place. 

Crescentic  ulcers  are  generally  extremely 
painful,  and  attended  with  great  photophobia 
and  lacrymation ;  they  usually  occur  in  per- 
sons who  are  suffering  from  nervous  ex- 
haustion, or  who  manifest  other  neuropathic 
states. 

Treatment. — Crescentic  ulcers  resist  all 
modes  of  treatment  so  long  as  the  lids  are 
free  to  open ;  but,  in  the  writer's  experience, 
they  speedily  begin  to  heal  if  the  Kds  be 
securely  closed,  either  by  means  of  a  weU.- 
fitting  compress  of  boracic  acid  ointment, 
or,  if  necessary,  by  means  of  paring  the 
edges  and  stitching  them  together.  The 
conjtmctival  sac  should  be  gently  cleansed 
once  or  twice  a  day  with  boracic  acid  or 
quinine  lotion,  and  belladonna  fomentation 
may  with  advantage  be  employed  to  the 
closed  hds  for  ten  minutes  at  a  time  every 
two  hours.  Internally,  tonics,  especially 
qiiinine,  phosphorus,  small  doses  of  arsenic 
and  cod-liver  oil,  are  beneficial,  and  in  the 
later  stages,  iron. 

(b)  Diffuse  ulcerationistlae  most  frequent 
form  of  neuropathic  disease  of  the  cornea, 
and  occurs  most  frequently  in  association 
with  herpes  firontaUs.  There  may  be  but 
few  subjective  signs  beyond  impaired  sight ; 
pain,  referable  to  the  eye,  may  be  entirely 
absent,  though  there  may  be  excessive  pain 
in  the  eyebrow,  forehead,  nose,  and  temple. 
The  whole  of  the  cornea,  but  particularly 


the  portion  opposite  the  palpebral  apertiure 
looks  steamy.  The  epithehum  is  sodden, 
roughened,  and  disintegrated.  Still  later 
the  cornea  becomes  infiltrated,  and  pre- 
sents  in  addition  numerous  foci  of  collected 
leucocytes.  At  length  pus  appears  in  the 
anterior  chamber,  the  whole  of  the  cornea 
obviously  sui^purates,  and  perforation 
occurs.  In  most  cases  there  is  more  or 
less  iritis  of  a  serous  character,  a  deep 
anterior  chamber  with  perhaps  increased 
intraocular  tension. 

Opacities  of  the  Cornea. — ^Apart  firom 
the  transitory  opacities  due  to  inflam- 
mation and  the  opacity  associated  with 
changes  of  curvature  described  below,  as 
staphyloma,  there  are  other  opacities  which 
are  more  or  less  persistent.  These  are  (a) 
cicatricial,  (6)  glaucomatous,  (c)  sclerosal, 
(d)  degenerative,  as  calcareous  change  in 
the  corneal  epithehum,  arcus  senihs,  me- 
taUic  deposits  and  stainings. 

(a)  Cicatricial  Opacities  are  called  '  ne- 
bulae '  or  '  leucomata,'  according  to  their 
density.  They  are  the  scars  left  after 
phlyctenulse,  abscess,  ulcer,  wound,  or  in- 
flammation of  any  kind.  As  ah-eady  stated, 
a  leucoma  complicated  with  an  entangle- 
ment of  the  iris  (anterior  synechia)  is  called 
'leucoma  adherens.'  Shght  nebulae  are 
often  more  embarrassing  to  sight  than  a 
dense  but  limited  leucoma,  inasmuch  as 
the  former  are  often  widely  diffused.  If  a 
leucoma  have  a  well-defined  margin,  and  if 
it  do  not  cover  the  whole  of  the  papillary 
area,  there  may  be  good  vision  past  its 
edge.  Old  cicatrices  are  sometimes  mis- 
taken for  actual  keratitis.  The  poUsh  on 
the  sxirface  of  a  leucoma,  and  the  absence 
of  circumcorneal  injection  and  the  other 
subjective  and  objective  symptoSns  of  kera- 
titis, shoiild  ordinarily  render  diagnosis 
easy. 

(6)  Glaucomatous  opacity  appears  as  a 
diffused  haziness  of  the  whole  cornea,  ^\'ith 
steaminess  of  the  anterior  surface,  or,  in 
later  stages,  as  a.  transverse,  semi-opaque 
stripe  opposite  the  exposed  part  of  the 
cornea.  In  cases  of  chronic  glaucoma, 
minute  vesicles  or  bullffi,  with  ulcerations, 
may  be  seen  scattered  over  the  surface  of 
the  cornea,  or  invohnjig  its  depth.  The 
cornea  looks  Like  ground  glass,  and  its 
epithehum  is  rough. 

(c)  Sclerosis  is  usually  the  result  of  cir- 
cumscribed interstitial  keratitis.  It  occurs, 
therefore,  at  or  near  the  corneal  margin. 
See  Cornea,  Inflammation  of  the. 

{d)  Calcareous  Degeneration  of  the  cor- 
neal epithelium  is  a  very  rare  condition.  A 
case  under  the  writer's  care  some  years 
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ftgo  exhibited  a  lenticiilai--shaped  streaJi 
crossing  each  cornea  about  the  middle  hori- 
zontal line,  but  inclining  shghtly  obliciuely 
down  and  out.  Underneath  the  calcareous 
epithehum  the  cornea  is  generally  clear. 

(e)  Arcus  Senilis  or  Gerontoxon  is  said, 
on  the  authority  of  Canton,  to  be  a  degene- 
ration of  the  periphery  of  the  cornea.  This 
opinion  is  probably  erroneous.  Many  per- 
sons have  arcus  who  show  no  other  evidence 
of  degenerative  change ;  and  besides  there  is 
no  reason  for  beheving  that  a  cornea  with 
ai'cus  heals  less  readily  after  operation. 
The  condition  is  probably  rather  sclerosis. 
It  generally  affects  both  eyes,  and  as  its 
name  indicates,  is  more  frequent  in  elderly 
persons.  It  usually  begins,  as  a  whitish 
arc,  just  within  the  edge  of  the  cornea  at 
the  upper  and  lower  parts.  A  narrow  band 
of  transparent  comea  is  always  left  between 
the  ai'c  and  the  sclerotic.  In  course  of  time 
the  ends  of  the  upper  and  lower  arcs  join 
and  form  a  white  ring.  It  is  always  con- 
fined to  the  periphery  of  the  cornea. 

(/)  Metallic  deposits  and  stains  are 
usually  due  to  u'on-rust  or  to  lead  deposit, 
and  are  removed  by  scraping  and  excision. 

Treatment. — For  cicatricial  opacities,  if 
repair  be  not  complete,  mild  stimulating 
appUcations  with  frictions  will  often  aid  in 
the  absorption  of  the  inflammatory  matters 
around  and  in  the  cicatrix,  and  thus  help  to 
tLin  them ;  but  when  repair  is  completed 
there  can  be  httle  hope  of  removing  the 
opacity.  If  practitioner  and  patient  would 
recognise  that  the  opacity  is  really  a  scar  ' 
a  good  deal  of  disappointment  and  mis- 
understanding might  be  avoided.  If  the 
opacity  occupy  the  pupillary  portion  of  the 
comea,  while  the  margin  is  clear,  an  artifi- 
cial pupil  opposite  the  clear  portion  may 
improve  the  sight.  If,  however,  the  sight 
be  not  impaired,  or  if  there  be  no  hope  of 
improving  it  by  operation,  something  may 
be  done  by  tattooing  the  scar  to  render  the 
blemish  less  conspicuous. 

In  glaucomatous  opacities,  as  in  ordinary 
cicatricial  opacities,  sclerotomy  or  iridec- 
tomy is  often  followed  by  considerable  clear- 
ing of  the  comea.  In  glaucoma,  however, 
where  the  opacity  is  very  pronounced,  the 
disease  is  usually  beyond  any  very  effectual 
help  from  operation,  inasmuch  as  degene- 
rative changes  have  begun  in  the  posterior 
segments  of  the  eye,  which  contraindicate 
either  iridectomy  or  sclerotomy.  But  even 
here  eserine  is  often  of  service,  both  in  re- 
lieving the  pain  and  in  removing  the  opacity. 
Calcareous  epitheliimi  may  be  scraped  off, 
and  so  also  may  most  of  the  metallic  de- 
posits and  stains.  In  the  case  of  lead  deposit, 


however,  the  opacity  implicates  the  stroma 
of  the  cornea,  and  must  therefore  be  cut 
out  with  a  fine  knife.       John  Tweedy. 

CORNEA,  Variations  of  Curvature  of 
the. — The  cornea,  as  regards  its  curvature, 
is  practically  a  section  of  a  sphere.  Any 
sensible  deviation  from  this  disposition  gives 
rise  to  some  impau'ment  of  vision.  If  the 
cmwatm*e  alone  be  at  fault,  the  result  wiU  be 
merely  an  error  of  refi'action,  vsdth  more  or 
less  astigmatism.  See  Eefeaction,  Errors 
of.  In  many  cases,  however,  both  the 
cm'vature  and  the  textm'e  of  the  cornea  are 
involved.  In  these  cases  alteration  of  tex- 
ture has  not  only  always  preceded  change 
of  curvature,  but  is  its  predisposing  cause. 
The  textm-al  defect  may  be  due  to  want 
of  development,  or  to  intra-uterine  disease, 
or  to  any  subsequent  morbid  state  of  the 
cornea.  From  one  or  other  of  these  causes, 
the  resistance  of  the  cornea  is  diminished, 
so  that  it  cannot  bear  up  against  the  intra- 
ocular pressm'e,  and  a  bulging,  or  ectasia, 
results. 

Ectasia  Corner  may  present  itself  in 
one  of  two  forms,  viz. : — 

(1)  Where  the  translucency  is  preserved, 
as  in  conical  and  globular  cornea. 

(2)  Where  there  is  more  or  less  opacity 
— staphyloma. 

(1)  The  Translucent  Ectasle  are  (a) 
globular  cornea,  and  (&)  conical  cornea. 

(a)  Globular  Cornea,  kerato -globus, 
buphthalmos,  or  hydrophthalmia,  is  usually 
congenital,  and  probably  dependent  upon 
corneo-hidian  disease  occmrring  during  in- 
tra-uterine Ufe.  It  may,  however,  occm* 
from  the  same  cause  operating  in  early  in- 
fancy. The  cornea  is  expanded,  and  may  be 
twice  its  natural  size ;  the  anterior  cham- 
ber is  deep,  so  that  the  iris,  which  is  tre- 
mulous, seems  to  have  receded ;  the  pupil  is 
distorted  and  probably  adherent  to  the  cap- 
sule of  the  lens ;  the  sight  is  always  impau-ed ; 
the  cornea  itself  may  possess  its  normal  trans- 
lucency or  be  opaque  in  places.  The  disease 
usually  affects  both  eyes,  though  one  eye 
may  be  more  affected  than  the  other.  In 
some  cases  the  enlargement  of  the  anterior 
segment  of  the  eye  may  be  so  great  that 
the  Uds  do  not  cover  it.  Ulceration  of  the 
cornea  is  then  apt  to  take  place,  which  may 
ultimately  demand  excision  of  the  globe. 
Otherwise  there  is  little  to  be  done  in  the 
way  of  treatment.  Operations  are  hazard- 
ous in  such  eyes  and  rarely  do  good. 

(6)  Conical  Cornea — Keratoconus. — As 
the  term  indicates,  the  curvature  of  the 
cornea  in  this  affection  is  so  changed  that, 
instead  of  being  spherical,  it  is  conical.  The 
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conicity  usually  occurs  about  the  centre  of 
the  cornea,  and  consequently  its  summit  is 
opposite  the  pupil.  In  typical  cases  the 
appearance  of  the  eye  is  characteristic. 
"When  looked  at  fi.-om  the  front,  the  cornea 
has  a  briUiant  appearance,  as  if  a  drop  of 
dew  were  lying  on  its  surface ;  and  when 
looked  at  in  profile,  the  ghstening  apex  of 
the  cone  becomes  very  conspicuous.  The 
change  of  shape  may  often  be  easily  de- 
monstrated by  placing  the  patient  opposite 
a  window  and  obserNong  the  alteration  of 
form  which  the  image  of  the  window 
undergoes  as  the  cornea  moves  from  side 
to  side  or  up  and  down.  The  surest  way 
of  discovering  conical  cornea  is  to  throw 
light  into  the  eye  by  means  of  a  plane 
ophthalmoscopic  mirror.  A  pecuhar  semi- 
rotatory  dancing  shadow  is  seen  in  the  area 
of  the  red  reflection  as  the  mhror  is  rotated 
on  its  various  axes.  By  this  means,  too, 
an  apparent  opacity  is  often  observable, 
and  when  the  optic  papilla  is  examined  by 
indirect  ophthalmoscopy  {see  Ophthalmo- 
scopy), the  image  of  the  disc  is  easily  dis- 
torted by  slight  changes  in  the  position  of 
the  object  lens.  Both  these  phenomena 
are  due  to  the  irregular  astigmatism  pro- 
duced by  the  alteration  in  the  curvature  of 
the  cornea.  In  advanced  cases  there  may 
be  real  opacity  of  the  apex  of  the  cone. 

The  chief  subjective  symptoms  are 
weakness  of  the  eyes  and  progressive  im- 
pairment of  sight.  Distant  objects  are  seen 
with  increasing  difficulty,  reading  becomes 
painful,  and  all  near  work  has  to  be  brought 
closer  and  closer  to  the  eye.  Hence  the 
patient  is  thought  to  be  growing  short- 
sighted. These  visual  defects  are  but  Httle, 
if  at  aU,  relieved  by  lenses.  Indeed,  it  is 
often  this  circumstance  that  first  suggests 
an  examination  of  the  cornea  for  conicity. 
When  conical  cornea  has  existed  some  time, 
more  or  less  keratitis  usually  supervenes 
at  the  summit,  followed  by  ulceration  and 
cicatrisation.  The  progress  may  be  slow 
or  rapid.  Though  the  apex  of  the  cornea 
may  be  reduced  to  extreme  tenuity,  it 
rarely,  if  ever,  gives  way  spontaneously. 

Causes  wnd  Pathology. — The  causes  are 
not  known.  Most  authorities  believe  the 
change  to  be  of  a  glaucomatous  nature. 
M.  de  Wecker  has  quite  recently  stated  that 
it  is  unquestionably  due  to  a  glaucomatous 
state,  though  he  admits  the  increase  of 
intra-ocular  pressure  is  never  sufficiently 
pronounced  to  cause  excavation  of  the  optic 
papilla.  [TrcdU  Oomplet  d'OjMhalmo- 
logic :  Paris,  1883,  t.  ii.  p.  193).  Against 
this  hypothesis  must  be  put  the  fact  that 
in  most  cases,  and  certainly  in  the  worst 


cases,  the  eyeball  is  softer  than  naturaL 
Indeed,  in  extreme  cases,  the  apex  of  the 
cone  actually  leaks.  Moreover,  in  conical  • 
cornea  the  anterior  chamber  is  deep,  and 
not  shallow,  as  in  glaucoma.  Even  if  the 
bulging  be  indirectly  dependent  upon  in- 
creased intra-ocular  pressure,  some  other 
factor  must  be  introduced  to  account  for 
the  shajpe  of  the  bulging.  Fluid  pressure 
behind  a  spherical  pressure  does  not  pro- 
duce a  conical  protrusion.  The  writer 
would  suggest  that  the  primary  condition 
is  a  want  of  development  of  the  centre 
of  the  cornea.  In  support  of  this  hy]^)o- 
thesis  it  may  be  mentioned  that  conical 
cornea  is  sometimes  congenital,  and  often 
hereditary  (the  writer  has  kno-mi  three 
sisters  affected) ;  it  usually  begins  in  child- 
hood ;  it  is  often  associated  with  a  peculiar 
condition  of  the  skin  and  teeth,  due  to  ill- 
development.  In  typical  cases  the  skin  is 
pale,  dry,  harsh,  and  sUghtly  sclerosed, 
either  generally  or  in  patches,  with  large 
sebaceous  glands  which  are  often  blocked 
with  blackened  sebum;  in  some  cases 
there  is  distinct  though  shght  ichthyosis; 
the  teeth  are  often  honeycombed  and 
deficient  in  enamel,  resembling  the  teeth 
so  fi:equently  associated  with  zonular  ca- 
taract. These  facts  all  point  to  an  embryo- 
logical  origin  of  conical  cornea,  and  a  refer- 
ence to  the  mode  of  development  of  the 
cornea  shows  how  a  failure  of  the  process 
of  development  may  leave,  in  the  centre  of 
the  cornea,  a  structural  imperfection  favour- 
able to  the  formation  of  conical  cornea. 

Treatment  may  be  paUiative  or  cura- 
tive. Palliative  may,  again,  be  local  or 
general.  Local :  the  lenses,  spherical  or 
cylindrical,  combined,  or  not,  with  the 
stenopaic  sUt,  which  are  found  to  give  the 
best  sight.  Hyperbohc  lenses  have  occa- 
sionally been  foimd  useful.  Solutions  of 
eserine  are  recommended,  partly  with  a 
view  to  lessening  the  intraocular  tension, 
and  partly  to  diminish  circles  of  diffusion 
by  contracting  the  pupil.  Formerly,  the 
operation  of  iridodesis  was  practised,  with 
a  view  of  making  the  pupil  stenopaic; 
but  the  operation  has  wisely  been  aban- 
doned, on  account  of  its  UabiUty  to  set  up 
sympathetic  ophthalmitis.  In  addition, 
avoidance  of  excessive  near  work  is  neces- 
sary. Small  and  long-continued  doses  of 
arsenic  are  worth  trying,  with  the  hope  of 
favom-ably  influencing  the  nutrition  of  the 
cornea. 

The  curative  treatment  varies  %vith  the 
theory  of  conical  cornea.  Those  who  regard 
keratoconus  as  glaucomatous  adopt  mea- 
sm-es  calculated  to  arrest  the  glaucoma,  aa 
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ii-idectomy  and  sclerotomy,  and  the  pro- 
longed use  of  eserine.  Tliis  is  the  line  of 
treatment  laid  down  by  De  Wecker.  Graefe, 
on  the  other  hand,  attacked  the  apex  of  the 
cone,  so  as  to  induce  cicatricial  contraction. 
The  theory  proiwtmded  in  this  article  indi- 
cates operative  interference  on  the  apex  of 
the  cone  itself. 

Von  Graefe  removed  a  thin  layer  from 
the  apex  ■svithout  penetrating  the  anterior 
chamber.  Two  or  three  days  later  he 
touched  the  exposed  surface  with  a  stick  of 
niitigated  nitrate  of  silver,  and  repeated 
the  apphcation  every  three  or  four  days,  in 
order  to  set  up  ulceration.  In  the  third  week 
he  punctmed  the  anterior  chamber  through 
the  base  of  the  ulcer,  and  kept  the  opening 
free  for  from  six  to  eight  days,  and  then 
allowed  it  to  heal  by  cicatrisation.  The  con- 
ti'action  of  this  cicatricial  tissue  led  to  the 
reduction  of  the  conicity.  This  method 
has  been  variously  modified  by  others. 
Bader,  for  instance,  recommends  the  re- 
moval of  a  small  and  eUiptical  flap  of  the 
cornea,  and  bringing  the  lips  of  the  wound 
together  by  means  of  one  or  two  fine 
sutures.  The  practice  which  is  now  most 
commonly  followed  at  Moorfields  is  that 
proposed  by  Sir  William  Bowman.  With 
a  suitable  trephine  a  disc  of  cornea  is  cut, 
care  being  taken  not  to  penetrate  the  an- 
terior chamber.  The  disc  is  then  seized 
with  a  fine  forceps  and  severed  by  means 
of  a  cataract-knife.  Atropine  (or  eserine) 
is  then  instilled,  and  the  lids  tied  up  with  a 
moist  or  dry  compress.  In  favourable  cases, 
as  cicatrisation  of  the  corneal  wound  takes 
place,  the  conicity  gradually  disappears,  a 
faiat  leucoma  remaining.  If  necessary,  the 
operation  may  be  repeated,  and  eventually 
an  artificial  pupil  may  be  made  opposite  a 
clean  part  of  the  cornea.  In  some  cases 
the  results  of  these  three  methods  are 
really  briUiant;  but,  unfortunately,  they 
are  aU  attended  with  considerable  risk  of 
suppuration  of  the  cornea,  and  consequent 
destruction  of  sight.  To  lessen  this  risk, 
the  writer  has  had  recourse,  in  several  in- 
stances, to  multiple  puncturings  of  the  apex 
of  the  cone  with  a  fine  cataract-needle. 
The  summit  of  the  cone  is  transfixed  from 
three  to  six  times  at  each  sitting,  which 
may  be  repeated  at  intervals  of  two  weeks 
or  more.  The  first  effect  of  the  punctures 
18  to  allow  some  of  the  aqueous  humour  to 
escape,  and  then  the  eye  is  firmly  but  gently 
siipported  with  a  compress  and  bandage. 
The  pupil  is  kept  under  the  influence  of 
eserine.  Eventually  a  network  of  cica- 
tricial tissue  forms,  which  flattens  the  cone 
Without  giving  rise  to  much  corneal  opacity. 


(2)  Opaque  Ectasia  or  Staphyloma. — 

This  is  bulging  of  a  cicatrix  involving  any 
part  or  the  whole  of  the  cornea.  It  is, 
consequently,  a  result  of  inflammation  or 
injm\y.  In  most  cases,  the  inflammation 
or  injm'y  has  been  attended  with  perfora- 
tion. It  is  especially  common  after  puru- 
lent ophthalmia,  and  suppm'ation  or  ul- 
ceration of  the  cornea  from  any  cause.  In 
true  staphyloma  the  iris  is  entangled  in 
the  projecting  cicatricial  tissue  ;  hence  the 
pecuHar  bluish  appearance,  from  wliich  the 
name  staj)hyloma  is  derived  (frrac^vX?)  =  a 
grape).  The  presence  or  absence  of  iris  in 
the  staphyloma  determines,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, the  gravity  of  the  condition.  "When 
the  fris  is  free,  staphyloma  rarely  need  give 
much  anxiety ;  whereas  if  the  iris  be  in- 
volved, there  is  always  a  possible  danger  of 
sympathetic  inflammation  of  the  opposite 
eye.  The  bulging  may  involve  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  cornea,  or  it  may  in- 
volve the  whole  extent.  The  prospect  of 
recovering  any  useftil  degree  of  sight  will 
depend  largely  upon  the  circumstance 
whether  the  staphyloma  be  partial  or  total. 

Partial  staphyloma  is  most  frequently 
found  in  the  lower  part  of  the  cornea,  that 
is,  the  part  corresponding  with  the  palpe- 
bral aperture.  Not  only  is  this  portion  of 
the  cornea  more  exposed  to  traumatic  and 
septic  agencies,  but,  being  less  supported 
by  the  Uds,  is  more  hable  to  give  way  when 
weakened  by  ulceration,  or,  later,  by  cica- 
trisation. On  the  other  hand,  staphyloma 
following  puriilent  ophthalmia  in  adults  is, 
perhaps,  more  common  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  cornea,  the  presence  of  the  swollen 
upper  lid  favouring  ulceration  of  this 
part. 

In  total  staphyloma  there  is  generally  a 
large  entanglement  of  the  fris  nea.r  the 
centre.  The  bulged  portion  may  be  so 
large  that  the  lids  cannot  cover  it.  It  has 
a  bluish-white  appearance,  with  several 
large  conjunctival  vessels  running  over  it 
fr-om  the  periphery  towards  the  centre. 
There  is  generally  a  narrow  zone  of  semi- 
transparent  corneal  tissue  between  the 
staphyloma  and  the  sclerotic.  In  some 
cases,  however,  the  sclerotic  is  also  in- 
volved, or  the  staphyloma  may  be  at  the 
corneo-scleral  junction — ciliary  staphyloma. 
The  amount  of  sight  depends  largely  upon 
the  extent  of  the  staphyloma  and  the  na- 
ture and  amoimt  of  the  implication  of  the 
fris.  If  the  staphyloma  be  total,  the  sight 
wUl  not  be  more  than  perception  of  light ; 
but,  if  partial,  there  may  be  even  good 
sight  through  the  transparent  portion  of 
the  cornea. 
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The  chief  complications  of  both  partial 
and  total  staphyloma  are  glaucoma  and 
sympathetic  ophthahnitis.  See  Glaucoma; 
Sympathetic  Ophthalmitis, 

Treatvient.  —  The  prophylactic  treat- 
ment of  sta,phyloma  is  identical  with  that 
of  suppuration  and  ulceration  of  the  cornea 
(q.  V.)'  3^01'  small  staphylomata,  without 
enlargement  of  the  iris,  repeated  punctures 
or  incisions  often  suffice,  but  larger  ones 
may  need  excision  or  abcision.  When  there 
is  entanglement  it  should,  if  practicable, 
be  Hberated.  This  may  be  done  either  by 
iridectomy,  or  by  excision  of  the  portion  of 
the  cicatrix  containing  the  iridian  entan- 
glement. A  recent  staphyloma  is  often 
greatly  reduced  by  iridectomy,  and  useful 
sight  may  be  secm-ed.  As  a  rule,  however, 
staphylomatous  eyes  do  not,  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances,  possess  good 
vision,  and  are  at  best  weak-sighted.  If 
the  bidging  affect  the  whole  of  the  cornea, 
and  especially  if  it  be  increasing,  so  as  to 
l^rotrude  between  the  hds  and  to  prevent 
proper  closure  of  the  eye ;  and  stiU  more 
if  there  be  ulceration  with  pain,  then  more 
radical  procedures  are  called  for,  either 
removing  the  front  of  the  eyeball — ab- 
cision— or  excising  the  whole  globe.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  ablation  of  the  sta- 
phylomatous portion,  inasmuch  as  it  leaves 
a  stump  for  an  artificial  eye,  is  a  seductive 
procedure.  But  as  after  abcision  the  pa- 
tient is  still  exposed  to  the  risk  of  sympa- 
pathetic  irritation  and  inflammation,  it  is 
not  so  much  in  favour  as  it  formerly  was. 
Of  late,  the  practice  of  excising  the  eye- 
ball altogether  has  steadily  grown.  By  ex- 
cision, the  risks  of  sympathetic  trouble 
may  certainly  be  obviated,  provided  the 
operation  be  not  delayed  too  long. 

New  -  Growths  of  the  Cornea.  — 
Neoplasmata,  beginning  primarily  in  the 
cornea,  are  extremely  rare.  Tumours  do, 
however,  begin  in  the  conjunctiva  and  in- 
vade the  cornea,  or  the  cornea  may  be  in- 
vaded by  tumours  growing  fi'om  within  the 
eye.  The  new-growths  which  do  occur  in 
the  cornea  are  epitheUomata  and  sarco- 
mata. Pterygium  is  really  an  affection  of 
the  conjunctiva.    See  Pterygium. 

As  soon  as  the  nature  of  either  is  recog- 
nised, enucleation  of  the  globe  should  be 
performed.  John  Tweedy. 

CORNEA,  Injuries  of  the.— The  prm- 
cipal  forms  of  injury  of  the  cornea  are  abra- 
sions, impaction  of  foreign  bodies,  wounds, 
and  bums. 

1.  Abrasion  of  the  corneal  epitheUum, 
though  apparently  a  trifling  accident,  is 


always  painful,  and  may  be  followed  by 
suppuration  and  destruction  of  the  cornea. 
The  subjective  symptoms  are  pain,  photo- 
phobia, lacrymation,  and  a  feeling  as  if 
grit  were  in  the  eye.  Objectively,  there  is 
a  disturbance  of  the  pohsh  of  the  corneal 
sm-face  at  the  seat  of  the  abrasion  ;  though 
in  the  early  stages  the  anterior  elastic  mem- 
brane continues  to  give  a  ghstening  appear- 
ance to  the  base.  There  is  also  more  or 
less  injection  of  the  globe.  The  sequel  de- 
pends upon  the  precise  cause  of  the  injury, 
the  age,  and  health  of  the  patient,  and  the 
kind  of  treatment  adopted. 

Treatment. — If  the  injm-y  be  inflictod 
with  a  clean  instrument,  and  the  patient  be 
healthy,  the  instillation  of  a  drop  of  castor 
oil,  and  tying  up  the  eye  with  a  soft  com- 
press for  a  few  hom-s,  may  suffice. 

But  if  the  injm-y  he  iiiflicted  with  a  foul 
instrument,  as  a  dirty  finger-nail,  or  if  the 
patient  be  debUitated  by  want  of  proper 
food  or  by  drains  upon  the  strength,  further 
precautions  must  be  taken  against  suppu- 
ration. The  eye  should  be  tied  up  with  a 
compress,  which  should  only  be  removed  to 
allow  of  the  apphcation  of  hot  fomentations 
of  water,  poppies,  or  belladonna,  and  the  in- 
stillation of  atropine.  An  aperient  should  be 
given,  if  necessary,  but  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  depress  the  nutritive  activity.  If  the 
pain  be  very  great,  particularly  over  the 
eyebrow  and  at  the  root  of  the  nose,  one  or 
two  leeches  should  be  apphed  to  the  inner 
or  the  outer  angle  of  the  orbit,  followed  by 
hot  belladonna  fomentations.  If  suppura- 
tion of  the  cornea  and  hypopyon  occur, 
section  of  the  cornea  through  the  abscess 
should  be  made,  with  the  double  purposes 
of  getting  rid  of  the  pus  from  the  anterior 
chamber  and  of  lessening  the  intra-ocular 
tension.  As  these  untoward  results  rarely 
occm'  except  in  persons  out  of  health,  tonics 
and  generous  diet  should  be  superadded  to 
all  local  measm-es.  Opium,  croton-chloral, 
gelsemin,  or  conium  may  be  necessary  to 
give  fi'eedom  from  pain  and  to  secure  sleep. 

2.  Foreign  Bodies  of  all  lands  may 
be  lodged  in  the  surface  of  the  cornea  or 
become  impacted  in  the  deeper  layers.  In 
the  latter  case  the  track  of  the  extraneous 
substance  may  be  sagittal  or  obUque.  The 
impaction  of  the  foreign  body  may  be  fur- 
ther compUcated  by  some  pecuhar  quality 
of  this  substance  ;  if  it  be  a  particle  of  hot 
motal  there  will  also  be  some  burning  of  the 
cornea ;  if  it  bo  septic,  special  reaction  may 
follow. 

In  examining  an  eye  with  an  alleged 
foreign  body,  it  is  necessary  not  only  to 
look  at  the  cornea  in  the  manner  directed 
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above,  but  also  to  search  the  conjunctivm  of 
the  upper  and  lower  lids.  Even  though  a 
foreign  body  be  visible  on  the  cornea,  this 
precaution  should  not  be  neglected ;  other- 
wise extraneous  matter  may  be  left  imder 
the  lids,  to  the  annoyance  of  the  patient 
and  the  discredit  of  the  surgeon. 

Treatment. — When  the  foreign  body  lies 
on  the  sm-face  of  the  cornea  its  removal  is 
easy.  The  apphcation  of  a  drop  of  a  two  per 
cent,  solution  of  cocaine,  five  minutes  before 
attempting  the  removal,  will  simpUfy  mat- 
ters by  rendering  the  cornea  and  conjunctiva 
insensitive. 

If  the  foreign  body  be  deeply  embedded 
there  may  be  risk  of  pushing  it  through  the 
posterior  layers  in  the  attempts  to  remove 
it.  To  obviate  this  a  broad  needle  should 
be  passed  thi-ough  the  cornea  behind  the 
foreign  body,  but  without  penetrating  the 
anterior  chamber.  The  body  may  then  be 
removed.  But  if  the  foreign  body  have 
penetrated  the  posterior  layers  and  project 
into  the  anterior  chamber,  then  the  broad 
needle  should  be  passed  into  the  anterior 
chamber  to  support  the  inner  end  of  the  par- 
ticle, while  attempts  are  made  to  remove  it 
from  thefront.  Lastly,if  the  foreign  body  be 
forced  thi'ough  the  cornea  into  the  anterior 
chamber,  the  cornea  should  be  incised,  as  for 
iridectomy,  and  the  foreign  body  removed 
by  forceps,  with  or  without  excision  of  the 
iris.  If  the  foreign  substance  be  iron  or 
steel  it  may  conveniently  be  withdrawn 
from  the  chamber  by  means  of  the  electro- 
magnet. Before  attempting  to  remove  frag- 
ments that  are  deeply  embedded  in  the 
cornea,  or  which  have  penetrated  the  cornea, 
it  is  well  to  apply  eserine,  in  order  to  con- 
tract the  pupil  and  thereby  lessen  the  risk 
of  woundmg  the  lens. 

After  the  body  has  been  removed,  a  drop 
of  castor  oil  should  be  apphed  and  the  eye 
tied  up  a  few  hours  or  two  or  three  days, 
according  to  the  severity  of  the  injury. 
Should  keratitis  supervene  it  must  be  treated 
on  the  principles  laid  down  above. 

3.  Wounds  of  the  Cornea  may  be  clas- 
sified as  incised,  contused,  lacerated,  punc- 
tured, poisoned,  and  complicated. 

Incised  wounds  are  usually  simple  in 
character,  and  seldom  need  give  anxiety. 
Contused,  lacerated,  pimctured,  and  poisoned 
wounds,  on  the  other  hand,  arc  apt  to  be 
fojlowed  by  suppuration.  The  most  serious 
wounds,  however,  are  those  which  are  com- 
plicated  by  prolapse  and  entanglement  of 
the  iris,  by  woxmd  of  the  capsule  of  the 
lens,  by  dislocation  of  the  lens,  or  by  in- 
volving the  corneo-scleral  region,  and  im- 
plicating the  cihary  body. 


Treatment. — In  simple  wounds  atropine 
should  be  apphed,  and  the  eye  tied  up  with 
a  light  compress.  In  wounds  of  a  severer 
kind  belladonna  compresses,  and  every 
other  means  of  preventing  or  allaying  in- 
flammation, should  be  used.  The  sound 
eye  should  also  be  protected  by  means  of  a 
shade  or  tinted  spectacles. 

Comphcated  wounds  must  be  treated 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  comphcation. 
If  there  be  a  simple  entanglement  of  the 
iris,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  return  the 
h'is ;  but  this  failing,  the  prolapsed  portion 
should  be  firmly  grasped  with  iris-forceps, 
and  gently  pulled  forwards  so  as  to  detach 
it  from  the  margin  of  the  wound;  and 
then,  while  thus  over-stretched,  it  should 
be  excised  close  to  the  cornea.  The  resih- 
ency  of  the  iris  will  draw  the  stump  of  the 
iris  into  the  anterior  chamber,  and  thus 
prevent  fiu'ther  entanglement.  Avoidance 
of  entanglement  is  one  of  the  surest  pre- 
cautions against  sympathetic  ophthalmitis. 
If  there  be  a  large  perforating  wound  of 
the  cornea  with  a  hernia  of  the  lens,  iri- 
dectomy should  be  performed  and  the  lens 
removed.  See  Cataract.  In  aU  cases  of 
wound  the  local  treatment  must  be  sooth- 
ing and  mildly  antiphlogistic,  and  inflamma- 
tory reaction  should  be  combated  in  the 
manner  indicated  under  Keratitis :  see 
Cornea,  Inflammation  of  the. 

4.  Burns  of  the  Cornea  may  be  caused 
by  hot  metals,  sparks,  lime,  ammonia, 
mineral  acids,  &c.  Burns  with  lime  and 
strong  ammonia  are  the  most  destructive, 
and  are  apt  to  cause  suppuration  or  necrosis, 
and  are,  imder  the  most  favomrable  cu'cum- 
stances,  followed  by  leucomata.  Such  biirns 
generally  involve  the  conjunctiva  and  lids 
also,  and  may  give  rise  to  adhesions  of  these 
parts  to  the  cornea.  See  Conjunctiva, 
Injuries  of  the ;  Eyelids,  Injuries  of  the. 

Treatment  consists  of  the  removal  of 
all  foreign  particles,  and,  if  the  case  be  seen 
early  enough,  by  the  r  eutralisation  of  the 
chemical  substances — of  alkalies  by  weak 
acids,  of  acids  by  weak  alkaUes.  Later  the 
treatment  should  be  directed  against  inflam- 
matory reaction,  and  to  putting  the  cornea 
in  the  most  favourable  state  for  recovery 
with  the  least,  amount  of  damage.  See  also 
Conjunctiva,  Injuries  of  the  ;  Crystalline 
Lens  ;  Eyelids,  Diseases  of  the ;  Iris,  In- 
juries of  the.  J.  Tweedy. 

CORNS. — Definition. — Local  hypertro- 
phies of  epidermis,  due,  for  the  most  part,  to 
the  intermittent  h-iction  of  ill-fittmg  boots. 

Boots,  especially  of  women  from  their 
absurdly  small  size  and  high  heels,  throw 
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abnormal  pressure  on  certain  spots:  but 
misshapen,  loose,  ready-made  boots  may 
also  produce  corns  by  fi-iction.  Corns  are 
especially  met  with  on  the  dorsal  surface  of 
the  phalanges  doubled  down  and  di-iven 
imder  one  another,  on  the  outer  surface  of 
the  little  toe,  and  over  the  heads  of  the 
first  and  fifth  metatarsal  bones. 

Struchi/re. — This  varies  somewhat  ac- 
cording as  corns  are  hard  or  soft,  (a)  The 
structui-e  of  lia/rd  corns  is  that  of  a  wedge 
or  colunm-like  mass  of  epitheUum,  which 
is  driven  down  on  the  subjacent  papillEe ; 
these  soon  become  depressed  and  atrophied, 
the  subcutaneous  fat  disappears  and  a 
small  bursa  often  forms,  to  keep  off  the 
pressm'e  on  the  parts  below.  (/3).  Soft 
corns. — The  chief  difference  between  these 
and  hard  corns  is  that,  ocom-ring  as  they  do 
between  the  toes,  they  are  spongy,  vascular, 
and  covered  with  soft  macerated  epithe- 
lium. The  writer  has  met  with  them 
especially  in  summer,  and  in  the  wearers 
of  patent-leather  boots. 

The  importance  of  corns  depends  on 
the  trouble  which  they  occasion,  and  their 
complications.  In  early  life  lateral  ciu'va- 
ture  may  take  its  starting-point  in  a  painfiil 
corn,  the  gM  throwing  her  flexile  spine 
over  on  to  the  opposite  foot.  Abscess  under 
a  corn,  due  to  suppm-ation  in  the  httle 
subjacent  bursa ;  partial  dislocation  of  one 
or  more  toes  at  the  metatarso-phalangeal 
joints  due  in  part  to  reflex  contraction  set 
up  by  the  corns,  and  in  part  to  the  same 
pressure  which  has  caused  the  corns,  are 
not  imfrequently  met  with  in  patients  who 
are  well-to-do.  Amongst  the  poorer  classes 
neglected  corns  have  been  complicated  with 
cellulitis  and  erysipelas,  or  have  even,  in 
elderly  people,  become  the  starting-point  of 
a  fatal  gangi-ene. 

Treatment. — The  cure  of  corns  would 
be  easy  by  removing  their  cause  ;  but  few 
patieijts  obtain  a  radical  cure,  as  then-  per- 
severance ceases  as  soon  as  they  obtain  a 
sufficient  but  temporary  relief.  As  a  rule 
patients  act  upon  a  too  widely  spread 
opinion,  viz.,  that  medical  men  do  not 
know  how  to  treat  corns,  or,  if  they  do, 
think  them  beneath  their  dignity,  and  go 
to  some  self-dubbed  '  chiropodist,'  or  only 
present  themselves  for  the  treatment  of  in- 
flammation or  some  other  compUcation  of 
corns.  A  medical  man  should  always  insist 
on  his  patient  wearing  properly  made  and 
well-fitting  boots  or  shoes:  these  should 
be  neither  too  large  nor  too  small,  with  a 
straight  inner  border,  rounded,  not  pointed, 
toes,  and  low  heels;  the  boots,  moreover, 
6hoiild  allow  of  suflicient  spring  and  expan- 


sion of  the  foot  in  every  direction  at  every 
step.  Patent  leather  should  be  forbidden, 
and  the  material  used  be  as  soft  and  supple 
as  possible. 

In  the  removal  of  corns  the  surgeon 
should  pare  a  little  of  the  top  off  carefully, 
without  any  attempt  to  '  cut  out '  the  com, 
and  then  apply,  on  one  or  two  occasions,  a 
httle  nitric  or  glacial  acetic  acid.    A  few 
days  after  each  apphcation  the  thickened 
cuticle  can  be  peeled  off  and  a  fresh  ap- 
phcation made,  two  or  three  of  which  are 
usually  sufficient.    Of  course  neither  these 
remedies  nor  the  silver-nitrate  in  stick  (to 
which  the  writer  considers  the  former 
superior),  are  to  be  used  when  the  corn  is 
at  all  inflamed,  and  in  elderly  people  with 
feeble   circulation,  ajiy  interference  with 
corns  must  be  undertaken  with  caution,  for 
fear  of  causing  inflammation  which  may 
pass  into  gangrene.    If  the  patient  object 
to  caustics  he  may  apply  at  night  water 
dressing  or  a  solution  of  sodae  bicarb.,  or 
one  of  caustic  potash  well  diluted,  on  lint 
or  cotton  wool.    A  few  apphcations  of  this 
wfll  macerate  away  the  chief  jjart  of  the 
corn,  and  the  rest  wiU  slirivel  away,  if  the 
patient,  having  dried  the  com  well,  paint 
on  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  gr.  x.-f5j. 

ReUef  may  be  given,  when  any  further 
treatment  is  declined,  by  the  use  of  circular 
perforated  plasters  of  amadou,  '  elephant ' 
plaster,  or  buckskin;  but  it  is  always  to 
be  remembered  that  these  remedies,  while 
pleasing  to  the  patient,  do  not  cm-e  the 
corn. 

Suppm-ation  imder  a  corn  may  be  known 
by  the  presence  of  a  yellow  speck  at  the 
base  of  the  corn,  ushered  in  by  intense 
tln-obbing  pain.  A  punctm-e  should  be  made 
with  a  tenotomy  loiife,  and  the  parts  re- 
laxed by  the  constant  apphcation  of  wan 
water  dressing.     Where  a  row  of  com 
occm'S  on  the  phalanges  of  the  toes,  crooke 
and  crumpled  by  the  pressm-e  of  ill-fitf" 
boots,  the  toes  must  first  be  straightened  b 
splints,  aided,  if  needful,  by  tenotomy.  Se 
Hammer-Toks. 

Obstinate  ulceration  occasionally  fol 
lows  on  suppuration  and  inflammation  o: 
corns.    See  Perforating  Ulcer. 

Moist  corns,  between  the  toes,  ma: 
easily  be  cm'ed  by  keeping  the  parts  ve" 
dry,  dusting  with,  zinc  oxide  and  starch,  o 
pulv.  ffiruginis,  and  painting  occasionall; 
if  need  be,  with  solution  of  silver  nitrat 
gi-.  x.-f  ;j.   If  moist  corns  are  acconipanie 
by  '  sweating  feet,'  the  patient  should  bat'; 
his  feet  frequently,  and  after  thorough  m 
\  bing  and  di-ying,  apply  lin.  belladonnae, 
;  equal  parts  of  this  and  eau  dc  Cologne.  Socl 
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or  stockings,  shoes  or  boots,  slionld  te  fre- 
quently changed.    See  Brojiidrosis. 

W.  H.  A,  jAC'OTiSON. 

CORNUA  CUTANEA.    See  Horns. 

COSTAL  CARTILAGES,  Fi-actm-es 
of  the. — These  iu-e  very  rai-o,  and  generally 
dne  to  the  same  causes  as  those  giving  rise 
to  fractm-ed  ribs.  The  cartilages  from  the 
fifth  to  the  ninth  are  those  most  Likely  to  be 
injiured.  They  are  frequently  complicated  by 
fracture  of  the  sternum,  and  it  is  said  that 
injury  to  the  eighth  cai'tilage  occasionally 
may  ruptiure  the  transverse  colon.  The 
pericardium  and  heart  are,  however,  the 
thoracic  viscera  most  Hkely  to  suffer.  The 
treatment  should  be  the  same  as  for  frac- 
tured ribs ;  but  if  there  be  deformity  a  pad 
and  spring  pressnre  may  be  used  to  correct 
this,  the  elastic  structure  of  the  caitilage 
yielding  imder  the  constant  pressmre.  The 
cartilages  generally  urate  by  bone-callus, 
fonned  around  the  broken  ends  which  re- 
main passive  in  the  sheath  ;  but  occasionally 
they  unite  by  new  cartilaginous  material. 

H.  G-.  HowsE. 

COUNTER-OPENING.— If,  after  inci- 
sion of  a  suppurating  cavity,  the  opening  fails 
to  afford  fi'ee  exit  to  its  contents,  and  the 
pus  either  collects  at  a  lower  level  or  has  a 
tendency  to  burrow  along  the  adjacent  soft 
parts,  it  will  be  foimd  necessary  to  make 
another  incision — the  so-caUed  counter- 
opening — in  a  more  dependent  or  suitable 
situation,  in  order  to  remove  this  accumu- 
lated and  probably  decomposed  purulent 
discharge.    See  Abscess. 

COXALGIA.    See  Hip-Diskase. 

CRADLES  are  light  arched  frames 
made  of  wire  or  cane,  which  are  used  to 
protect  injm-ed  or  inflamed  parts  from  the 
pressure  of  the  bedclothes.  They  are  made 
of  various  sizes,  some  of  sufficient  span  to 
bridge  across  the  body,  and  others  merely 
across  a  limb.  Some  cradles,  such  as  Sal- 
ter's or  Arnold's,  are  of  a  stronger  build, 
and  adapted  to  suspend  a  brolven  limb  or  dis- 
eased joint  in  a  swinging  position.  In  the 
former  the  swinging  apparattis  is  suspended 
from  a  puUey  nmning  on  a  longitudinal 
bar ;  this  contrivance  prevents  the  limb 
being  disturbed  if  the  patient  slip  lower 
down  in  the  bed.         Bilton  Pollard. 

CRANIAL  NERVES,  Injuries  of 
the.— I.  The  Olfactory  Nerve. — Blows 
or  falls  on  the  head  not  infrequently  cause 
separation  of  the  nerves  from  the  lobes,  when 
olfactory  ana3sthesia — i.e.  anosmia — ensues. 
Loss  of  the  sense  of  flavour  is  first  noticed, 


but  afterwards  that  of  smell  is  appreciably 
lost,  as  made  out  by  presenting  an  aromatic 
oil,  such  as  that  of  cinnamon  or  clove,  to 
the  nostril.  Acetic  acid  or  ammonia  irritate 
the  fifth  nerve,  not'  the  olfactory,  and  are 
therefore  apt  to  mislead. 

II.  The  Optic  Nerve. — Injm-ies  to  the 
optic  nerve,  chiasma,  and  tract  exhibit  symp- 
toms which  depend  on  the  part  injm-ed. 

Injury  to  one  optic  tract  causes  loss  of 
sight  in  the  corresponding  half  of  the  field  of 
vision  of  either  eye — lateral  hemiopia.  This 
is  accounted  for  by  the  crossing  of  the  inner 
set  of  fibres  at  the  chiasma,  so  that  each 
tract  supplies  the  same  side  of  both  eyes. 
Injury  of  the  optic  chiasma  at  its  margins 
causes  loss  of  the  power  of  vision  on  the 
outer  side  of  both  retinse,  appearing  in  pro- 
jection as  loss  of  vision  in  the  inner  part 
of  each  field,  i.e.  nasal  hemiopia.  Injury 
to  the  centre  of  the  chiasma  causes  loss 
of  function  in  the  inner  part  of  the  retinae, 
appearing  in  projection  as  loss  of  the  outer 
haK  of  each  field  of  vision,  i.e.  teviporal 
hemiopia. 

Destruction  of  the  nerve  between  the 
chiasma  and  the  optic  foramen  causes  simply 
blindness.  Injm-y  to  the  nerve  at  the  optic 
foramen  or  within  the  orbit  usually  involves 
other  orbital  nerves. 

III.  The  Third  Nerve  is  distributed  to 
aU  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball,  except  the 
superior  oblique  and  external  rectus ;  to  the 
loA^ator  palpebree  ;  to  the  sphincter  pupillas, 
and  to  the  ciliary  mtiscle.  Irritation  of 
the  nerve  causes  spasm  of  some  one  or  all 
of  the  muscles  supplied,  but  most  frequently 
it  is  the  lateral  rectus  which  is  affected, 
causing  internal  strabismus ;  the  sphincter 
pupillte,  causing  myosis ;  and  the  cihary 
muscle,  causing  the  eye  to  be  accommodated 
for  near  objects  only. 

Complete  paralysis  causes  : — 

1.  Ptosis. 

2.  Immobility  of  the  eyeball  in  the 
position  of  external  strabismus. 

3.  Dilatation  of  the  pupil. 

4.  Loss  of  the  power  of  accommodation. 

5.  Slight  prominence  of  the  eyeball 
from  the  compressing  action  of  the  superior 
oblique. 

Diagnosis  of  the  seat  of  lesion  : — 

1.  Injm'y  to  the  nerve  in  the  crus  causes 
coincident  hemiplegia  of  the  opposite  side. 

2.  Both  nerves  are  affected  when  the 
interpedimcular  space  is  the  seat  of  lesion. 

3.  Paralysis  of  the  internal  rectus  alono 
causes  divergent  strabismus  and  crossed 
diplopia. 

4.  When  the  superior  rectus  is  paralysed, 
there  is  crossed  diplopia  in  looking  upwards. 
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5.  Exactly  the  reverse  obtains  when  the 
inferior  rectus  is  paralysed. 

IV.  The  Fourth  Nerve  when  paralysed 
causes  loss  of  function  in  the  superior  ob- 
lique muscle.  Owing  to  the  consequent  loss 
of  power  of  rotating  the  eyeball  downwards 
and  outwards  there  is  diplopia,  when  the 
patient  attempts  to  look  obliquely  down- 
wards, from  the  healthy  towards  the  para- 
lysed side.  Giddiness  when  descending  a 
stair  is  usually  the  first  symptom,  owing  to 
the  diplopia  induced  by  looking  at  the  steps 
whilst  descending. 

V.  The  Fifth,  Trigeminal,  or  Trifacial 
Nerve  may  be  affected  ui  its  entirety,  in  its 
motor  root  alone,  or  in  one  or  more  of  its 
primary  divisions. 

Of  the  three  primary  branches  the  first, 
wholly  sensory,  supphes  the  forehead,  upper 
eyelid,  the  conjunctiva,  the  inside  of  the 
inlet  to  the  nose  and  the  lacrymal  gland. 
The  second,  wholly  sensory,  su^DpUes  the 
cheek  from  the  lower  eyelid  to  the  upper  Up, 
including  both ;  the  side  of  the  nose,  and  the 
upper  gums  and  teeth.  The  thu'd,  partly 
motor,  partly  sensory,  supphes  with  motor 
power  the  muscles  of  mastication ;  and  by 
its  sensory  branches  the  lower  hp  and  cheek, 
the  gums  and  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw,  the 
anterior  two-thirds  of  the  tongue,  the  front 
of  the  ear,  and  the  parotid  gland. 

Paralysis  fi-om  an  injury  dividing  the 
sensory  root  causes  antesthesia  of  the  re- 
gions between  the  frontal  suture  and  the 
lower  jaw,  and  between  the  middle  line  of 
the  face  and  the  ear.  The  skin  of  the  face 
is  cold  to  the  touch  and  exhibits  a  purphsh 
tint.  The  conjmictiva  may  be  touched 
without  causiag  winking,  the  eyeball  looks 
glazed,  and  in  the  course  of  eight  days,  if  im- 
protected,  the  cornea  may  slough,  allowing 
the  escape  of  the  contents.  The  nostril  is 
dry,  and  uritation  produces  neither  water- 
ing at  the  eye  nor  sneezing.  The  effect  of 
unilateral  paralysis  causes  the  patient  to 
think  the  glass  from  which  he  di-inks  is 
broken.  The  tongue  on  the  affected  side 
loses  the  power  of  appreciating  the  presence 
of  sweet,  sour,  bitter,  or  sahne  substances. 
The  gums  become  spongy  and  ulcerative. 
There  is  diminished  secretion  in  the  lac- 
rymal and  the  salivary  glands.  Paralysis 
from  severance  of  the  motor  root  is  evi- 
dent by  the  unpaired  action  of  the  lower 
jaw,  and  by  the  loss  of  strength  m  the 
masticatory  muscles.  Irregularity  of  move- 
ment becomes  evident,  and  by  placing  the 
hand  on  the  cheek  of  the  affected  side,  the 
defective  power  of  the  muscles  becomes  ap- 
parent. The  impairment  in  lateral  move- 
ments is  more  diagnostic  than  the  simple 


up  and  down  movement.  The  diagnosis 
between  central  and  peripheral  affections  is 
made  out  by  observing  the  following  points. 

1.  When  central,  the  lesion  of  the  fifth 
is  associated  usually  with  hemiplegia  of 
the  same  side,  i.e.  the  side  opposite  to  the 
injury. 

2,  In  peripheral  affections  the  anaesthesia 
is  more  complete,  and  in  it  the  trophic  and 
vaso-motor  changes  are  pronounced. 

VI.  The  Sixth  Nerve — the  abducens — 
supphes  the  external  rectus  of  the  eyebalL 
This  nerve,  on  account  of  its  connection 
with  the  basal  cranial  bones,  is  more  fre- 
quently involved  in  fractm^es  of  the  anterior 
part  of  the  skull  than  is  any  other  of  the 
orbital  nerves.  Its  division  causes  internal 
strabismus.  There  is  a  default  in  the  pro- 
jection of  the  field  of  vision,  diplopia  of  the 
homonymous  type,  the  images  appearing 
more  distant  as  the  object  is  moved  across 
the  field  of  vision  towards  the  affected 
side. 

VII.  The  Facial  Nerve,  or  portio  dura 
of  the  seventh,  when  torn  through,  causes 
paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  expression — 
Bell's  paralysis.  The  nerve  may  be  in- 
jured after,  during,  or  before  its  passage 
through  its  canal  in  the  .petrous  portion  of 
the  temporal  bone — the  aqueductus  FaUopii. 

Injury  after  its  exit  from  the  bony  canal 
causes  paralysis  of  all  the  muscles  of  ex- 
pression— i.e.  all  the  facial  muscles,  with 
the  exception  of  the  levator  palpebrse — of 
the  posterior  beUy  of  the  digastric,  and  the 
stylo-hyoid  muscles.  The  symptoms  are : — 
1,  smoothness  of  the  forehead ;  2,  inability 
to  close  the  ujjper  eyehd ;  3,  smoothness  of 
the  cheek ;  4,  loss  of  the  naso-labial  furrow; 
5,  inabihty  to  expand  the  nosti'U;  6,  on 
laughing  the  mouth  is  pulled  towards  the 
sound  side ;  7,  whistUng,  or  blowing  a  candle 
out,  is  impossible  ;  8,  food  collects  between 
the  cheek  and  the  gum.  "'i\Tien  the  injury 
is  three  lines  above  tlie  exit  of  the  nerve 
from  the  canal,  the  chorda  tympani  is  para- 
lysed. The  patient  then  experiences  a  pasty 
taste  in  the  mouth,  and  is  imable  to  re- 
cognise the  difference  between  bitters  and 
sweets,  acids  and  salines. 

When  the  injury  is  near  the  entrance 
of  the  nerve  into  the  canal,  then  the  petrosal 
nerves  are  involved.  See  Spinal  Accessory. 
When  the  nerve  is  mjured  before  its  en- 
trance mto  the  canal,  tlie  auditory  is  usually 
involved.  When  the  cause  is  central,  the 
sixth  is  usually  paralysed,  and  there  is 
hemiplegia  of  the  opposite  side.  ^\^ien 
central,  the  electric  response  of  the  muscles 
and  nerves  remains  active,  but  when  peri- 
pheral it  is  tisually  lost. 
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VIII.  The  Auditory  Nerve  is  frequently 
destroyed  by  fractui-es  of  the  base  of  the 
skiill,  by  blows,  by  loud,  sudden  noises  or 
explosions,  as  of  dynamite.  The  inability 
to  hear  a  vibrating  timing-fork  placed  on 
the  cranium  or  between  the  teeth,  is 
diagnostic  of  complete  destruction.  Irrita- 
tion of  the  pai-t  of  the  nerve  supplying  the 
semicu'cular  canals  is  supposed  to  produce 
the  giddiness,  vertigo,  and  vomiting  cha- 
racteristic of  Meniere's  disease.  See  Ear, 
Internal,  Diseases  of  the. 

IX.  The  Glosso-Pharyngeal  Nerve. — 
Injiuy  to  this  nerve  is  unknown  apart 
from  its  neighbom-s.  When  it  is  destroyed 
taste  proper  is  lost,  and  various  muscles  of 
the  palate  are  affected.  See  Spinal  Acces- 
sory. 

X.  The  Pneumogasteic  Nerve,  and  the 
pai't  of  the  spinal  accessory  applied  to  it, 
must  be  considered  together.  These  endow 
the  cnculatory,  respii'atory,  alimentary,  and 
ui-inary  tracts  with  motor,  sensory,  trophic, 
vaso-motor,  vaso -inhibitory,  secreto-motor, 
inhibitory,  and  accelerating  fibres. 

If  the  trunk  of  one  vagus  is  destroyed 
near  its  root,  respiration  becomes  slower, 
and,  if  both  be  divided,  the  pauses  between 
inspiration  and  expiration  become  more 
mai-ked,  the  patient  dying  of  pneumonic 
congestion.  When  the  pharyngeal  branch 
is  destroyed  deglutition  is  impaired,  food 
collects  in  the  pharynx,  and  fluids  taken 
are  ejected  thi'ough  the  nose.  This  pro- 
bably indicates  paralysis  of  the  palatal,  as 
weU  as  of  the  upper  constrictor  muscles. 

Division  of  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve 
allows  food  to  enter  the  senseless  larynx, 
causing  thereby  asphyxia.  Division  of  the 
inferior  laryngeal  causes  paralysis  of  all  the 
muscles  of  the  larynx,  except  the  crico- 
thya-oid  supplied  by  the  superior  laryngeal. 
When  this  is  imilateral,  one  vocal  cord  is 
useless,  and  beiag  at  first  semi-abducted 
and  then  adducted,  causes  the  voice  to  be  at 
first  hoarse  and  finally  high-pitched.  The 
change  is,  in  all  probability,  brought  about 
by  the  increasing  tension  bf  the  crico- 
thyi-oid.  Dyspnoea  supervenes  only  during 
exertion,  owing  to  the  inaction  of  one  vocal 
cord. 

When  the  trank  of  the  pneumogastric  in 
the  neck  is  paralysed,  the  recurrent  laryngeal 
suffers  ;  the  respirations  become  slower,  the 
cardiac  beat  is  quickened,  and  death  ensues, 
usually  within  half  an  hour.  If,  in  an 
operation,  the  pnemnogastric  is  pulled  upon, 
the  heart's  action  is  slowed. 

XI.  The  Spinal  Accessory  Nerve.  

The  accessory  filaments  to  the  vagus  and 
its  branches  supply  motion  to  its  pharyn- 


geal, laryngeal,  and,  probably,  its  respira- 
tory and  cardiac,  branches.  The  portion 
which  takes  a  separate  course  supplies  tlie 
sterno-mastoid  and  upper  part  of  the  trape- 
zius muscles.  Irritation  of  the  nerve-trunk 
causes  spasm  of  these  muscles ;  complete 
division  paralyses  them.  Tlie  head  can  be 
maintained  in  the  erect  normal  position; 
but  shrugging  the  shoulder,  or  turning  the 
head  so  as  to  hear  better,  are  impossible 
movements  on  the  paralysed  side. 

The  muscles  of  the  soft  palate  are 
affected  in  paralysis  of  the  fifth,  facial, 
glosso-phai-yngeal,  pneumogastric,  spinal 
accessory,  and  hypoglossal  nerves.  Ana- 
tomical teaching  asci'ibes  the  nervous 
supply  of  these  muscles  to  the  facial 
through  the  fifth  for  the  most  part ;  but 
clinical  observations  do  not  bear  out  this 
teaching,  as  deviation  of  the  uvula — a 
doubtful  symptom  at  any  time — is  found 
when  other  than  these  nerves  are  injm-ed. 
At  present,  it  is  safest  to  make  no  definite 
statements  until  anatomical  and  clinical 
observations  are  more  in  accord. 

XII.  The  Hypoglossal  Nerve  is  chiefly 
devoted  to  supplying  the  muscles  of  the 
tongue. 

In  bilateral  paralysis  deglutition,  mas- 
tication, and  articulation  are  hindered  or 
impossible.  In  unilateral  affections  these 
are  but  little  affected,  but  on  protrusion  of 
the  tongue  it  is  easy  to  be  seen  that  it  is 
pushed  to  the  affected  side,  and  vice  versa 
when  withdrawn.  Paralysis  of  the  palate 
and  oile  vocal  cord  has  been  observed  in  a 
case  of  unilateral  paralysis. 

James  Cantlie. 

CRANIOTABES  —  CRANIAL 
BOSSES. — By  craniotabes  is  meant  a 
special  form  of  atrophy,  or  thinning,  of  the 
cranial  bones  in  infancy.  The  parts  affected 
become  flexible  like  parchment,  and  small 
■  conical  pits  are  formed  which  commence 
on  the  inner  table  and  extend  outwards, 
leaving  in  well-marked  cases  only  a  lamina 
of  the  external  periosteum.  The  parch- 
ment-like flexibility  is  easily  appreciated 
when  gentle  pressure  is  applied ;  but  the 
pits  are  diflicult  to  demonstrate  diu'ing  life, 
because,  except  in  extreme  cases,  the  outer 
table  retains  its  contmuity  of  surface.  The 
part  of  the  cranium  commonly  affected  is 
the  posterior  inferior  angle  of  the  parietal 
(on  one  or  both  sides),  and  in  this  position 
the  bono  is  more  easily  bent  by  the  finger 
than  in  any  other,  and  such  bending  as 
can  be  obtained  with  moderate  pi'essm-e  is 
not  attended  with  either  risk  or  pain  to  the 
child.   There  are  no  symptoms  specially 
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suggestive  of  craniotabes.  Infants  who 
have  the  lesion  highly  marked,  are  some- 
times very  tender  about  the  head,  and  cry 
when  raised  from  the  horizontal  position ; 
but  this  is  by  no  means  constant.  The 
back  of  the  head  is  often  bald.  Elsasser, 
who  gave  the  first  description  of  the  lesion, 
and  whose  monograph  (1842)  is  admirable, 
was  inclined  to  look  upon  craniotabes  as 
the  cause  of  laryngismus  stridiilus ;  but 
there  seems  no  sufticient  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  two  things,  when  they  co- 
exist, are  more  than  coincidences.  It  is 
certain  that  many  cases  of  craniotabes 
exist  without  laryngismus,  and  many  cases 
of  laryngismus  occur  in  children  who  are 
not  craniotabetic. 

The  age  at  which  craniotabes  is  first 
found  is  of  some  importance.  There  are 
some  exceptional  cases  in  which  it  appears 
to  be  a  foetal  condition,  and  these  have 
special  features  to  be  subsequently  men- 
tioned ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  cranio- 
tabes, as  commonly  met  with,  is  an  infantile 
and  not  a  congenital  lesion.  The  bones  of 
the  vault  of  the  cranium  of  a  full-term 
foetus  will  be  foimd,  on  examination,  tough, 
fijrm,  and  unyielding.  Change  in  shape  of 
the  skull  of  a  new-born  infant  under  pres- 
sm'e,  is  brought  about  in  great  part  by  the 
overlapping  at  the  sutures,  not  by  the  bend- 
ing of  bones.  There  may  be  a  httle  yield- 
ing along  the  margin  of  the  sutures ;  but 
flexibility  of  the  bone  beyond,  and  actual 
pits,  rarely  occur  before  three  months, 
although  they  have  been  detected  as  early 
as  six  weeks.  The  onset  of  craniotabes  has 
been  repeatedly  recognised  in  infants  who 
were  under  frequent  observation  early  in 
life,  and  who  when  first  examined  showed 
no  sign  of  it.  With  respect  to  duration,  this 
lesion  may  be  only  capable  of  detection 
for  a  few  weeks ;  in  the  majority  of  cases 
it  ceases  to  be  recognisable  within  the  fiorst 
ten  or  twelve  months  of  life,  but  it  may 
continue,  in  rare  cases,  up  to  eighteen 
months. 

The  post-mortem  appearances  present 
the  shallow  conical  pits  already  mentioned. 
These  pits  are  excavations  primarily  of  the 
inner  plate,  whilst  the  apex  of  the  cone 
is  hoUowed  out  of  the  outer  plate,  which, 
in  extreme  cases,  is  reduced  to  a  mere 
membranous  lamina  of  periosteum.  The 
walls  of  the  pit  present  a  markedly  granular 
surface.  The  size  is  rarely  greater  than 
enough  to  hold  the  end  of  a  cedar  pencil ;  the 
number  varies  from  two  or  three  to  a  dozen. 
The  pits  are  generally  symmetrical,  but 
deeper  and  more  numerous  on  one  side  than 
the  other.   The  '  place  of  election  '  is  the 


posterior  inferior  part  of  the  parietal.  With 
less  frequency  the  thin  upper  portion  of 
the  occiput,  the  temporals,  the  upper  siu-- 
face  of  the  orbital  plates  of  the  frontal, 
and  very  rarely  the  upper  parts  of  the 
froutals  and  parietals  are  affected. 

Three  associated  cranial  conditions  de- 
serve special  notice : — (1)  The  excessive,  or 
rather  the  premature,  formation  of  convolu- 
tion-impressions in  the  hinder  parts  of  the 
skull.    The  craniotabes  pits  are,  without 
exception,  situated  in  these  early-formed 
convolution-impressions.     (2)  Where  the 
craniotabes  is  considerable,  there  is  gener- 
ally also  some  asymmetry  of  the  skull, 
and  it  will  be  foimd  that,  on  the  side 
on  which  the  pits  are  deepest  and  most 
numerous,  the  posterior  parietal  region  is 
flattened,  as  a  whole,  compared  with  the 
other  side.     (3)  Cranial  bosses.    Spots  of 
craniotabes  will  be  found  post  mortem  in 
most  of  the  cases  of  the  so-called  natiform 
skull  of  M.  PaiTot,  in  its  vascular  and  active 
stage.    In  this  form  of  cranium,  massive 
bosses  occur  aroimd  the  anterior  fontaneUe, 
and  more  or  less  broad  sinuous  areas  of 
osteophytic  deposit  surround,  but  rarely  in- 
vade the  centres  of  ossification  of  the 
frontals  and  parietals,  and  sometimes  the 
occiput  and  temporals.    The  association  of 
massive  hyperostoses  in  definite  parts  of 
the  skull  with  atrophic  areas  in  other 
definito  parts,  is  a  very  remarkable  one. 
Now  although  a  multitude  of  cases  of 
craniotabes  may  be  found  in  which  at  no 
period  are  definite  bosses  to  be  made  out 
during  hfe,  yet  a  minute  examination,  post 
mortem,  of  the  outer  sm-face  of  the  cranium 
in  the  neighbom-hood  of  the  tabetic  spots, 
wfll,  the  wi'iter  behoves,  almost  invariably 
reveal  a  deposit  of  fine,  granular,  osseous 
material.    This  is  sometimes  onlj'  compar- 
able with  what  would  be  obtained  by 
sprinkling  over  the  bone  the  finest  sand. 
In  other  cases  it  is  more  marked,  and  can 
be  identified  as  a  '  splash,'  so  to  speak,  of 
the  same  kind  of  granular  osteophytic  de- 
posit which,  by  insensible  gradations,  is 
traceable  into  the  massive  bossy  growth 
before  mentioned. 

Etiology. — No  enthely  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  the  causation  of  craniotabes 
has  been  offered.  The  view  that  the  pits 
represent  islands  of  incomplete  ossifica- 
tion in  the  membranous  bones  of  the 
cranium  is  certainly  untenable,  at  least 
so  far  as  the  ordinary  cases  are  con- 
cerned. Delayed  ossification  is  by  no 
means  a  rare  condition  along  the  posterior 
border  of  the  parietal,  and  along  its  upper 
margin,  especially  near  the  position  nor- 
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inally  occiipied  by  the  parietal  foramina, 
aud  such  delay  may  explain  some  of  the 
■  flexible  parietals  which  are  felt  during  life  ; 
but  the  actual  pits  which  are  seen  post 
.mortem  are  well  within  the  sutures,  and 
cannot  be  so  explained.    It  is  true  that  in 
.  skulls  of  infants  who  are  the  subjects  of 
meningocele,  small  gaps  of  incomplete  os- 
:  sification  may  be  found  in  various  parts  of 
the  cranial  bones  ;  but  the  inner  surface  of 
these  gaps  is  quite  smooth,  instead  of  pre- 
senting the  rough   granular  condition  of 
craniotabes  pits,  whether  the  latter  have 
progressed  to  actual  perforation  or  stopped 
short  of  it. 

There  seems  every  reason  to  regard  the 
trae  craniotabes  pits  as  being  due  to  an 
actual  removal  of  osseous  material  from 
he  inner  surface  by  a  process  of  absorption. 
The  doctrine  which  finds  most  favour  is 
that  the  weight  of  the  brain  is  the  efficient 
cause  of  this  absorption,  by  pressing  against 
he  thinner  portions  of  the  hinder  part  of 
he  cranium,  which  hinder  part  also  is 
ubjected  to  counter -pressure  from  the  fre- 
quent horizontal  posture  of  the  infant  lying 
against  the  piUow,  or  on  the  arm  of  the 
nurse.    However  brought  about,  it  seems 
probable  that  in  the  formation  of  the  convo- 
lution-impressions, which  are  not  present 
:'t  birth,  a  certain  amount  of  absorption  of 
jsseous  material  takes  place.    It  is  possible 
that  an  amount  of  absorption,  enough  to 
allow  of  a  slight  degree  of  flexibility  of  the 
posterior  parietal  regions,  may  be  physio- 
logical.   The  writer  has,  in  more  than  one 
instance,  observed  the  occurrence  of  a  slight 
degree  of  flexibility  lasting  for  a  few  weeks 
in  a  perfectly  healthy  infant  of  between 
three  and  four  months  old.    But  Fried- 
leben's  view  that  actual  craniotabes,  with 
he  formation  of  pits,  is  physiological,  ap- 
lears  to  the  writer  quite  untenable. 

To  the  two  factors  of  weight  and  resist- 
ance before  mentioned,  it  would  appear 
ssential  that  a  third  should  be  added,  viz., 
1.  special  morbid  condition  of  bone  by  which 
t  becomes  more  readily  acted  upon,  from 
'.■ithin  and  without,  than  in  the  normal  state. 
Ibe  \vriter  has  already  stated  his  belief 
bat,  in  however  attenuated  a  lamina,  some 
\idence  of  fine  grammar  deposit  of  osteo- 
'bjrtic  material  can  generally  be  foimd  on 
be  outer  surface  in  the  neighboin-hood  of  the 
'its.  In  the  active  vascular  stage,  even  the 
isteophytes  which  form  the  massive  bosses 
re  80  soft  that  they  can  readily  be  cut  with 
fe.  These  portions,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
_  red,  are  not  subjected  to  pressure  and  re- 
^  Bu^°^  posterior  parietal  regions, 

pwie  premature  formation  of  convolution- 
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impressions  on  the  inner  surface,  and  the 
very  marked  general  flattening  of  the  whole 
of  one  posterior  parietal  region,  so  often 
foimd  with  craniotabes,  form  together  a 
strong  presumption  in  favour  of  the  plas- 
ticity of  this  part  of  the  skull.  It  is  true 
that  such  asymmetry  may  be  congenital, 
but  its  onset  may  be  actually  observed  in 
some  of  the  above  cases,  along  with  evi- 
dences in  other  parts  of  the  skeleton  of 
yielding  to  pressure. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  above  view 
does  not  explain  the  rare  cases  of  cranio- 
tabes of  the  upper  parts  of  the  frontals,  and 
of  the  parietals.  The  full  history  of  these 
cases  is  much  to  be  desired,  especially  with 
regard  to  the  date  of  onset.  Is  it  possible 
that  some  of  them  may  be  truly  congenital, 
and  so  comparable  with  a  remarkable  group 
described  by  M.  Parrot  ?  This  group  con- 
sisted of  premature  stiU-bom  foetuses,  and 
the  pits  were  found  distributed  with  re- 
markable constancy  around  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  anterior  fontanelle.  M.  Parrot's 
ingenious  contention  was  that  in  intra- 
uterine life,  the  head  being  generally  de- 
pendent, this  region  of  the  inner  surface  of 
the  skull  would  be  very  liable  to  pressm'e, 
and  that  if  any  localised  morbid  condition 
of  bone  occurred  rendering  it  soft  in  this 
region,  intracranial  pressure  might  be  ex- 
pected to  come  into  play. 

The  question  now  arises,  with  what 
general  morbid  condition  is  infantile  cranio- 
tabes related  ? 

1st.  It  is  not  necessarily  associated  with 
simple  general  atrophy  or  marasmus.  Dr. 
David  Lees  examined  a  number  of  maras- 
mic  infants  in  whom  no  craniotabes  could 
be  found ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lesion 
has  been  found  repeatedly  in  many  stout, 
apparently  well-nourished,  children. 

2nd.  It  is  certainly  found  in  a  high  de- 
gree in  many  syphilitic  children,  and  is 
regarded  by  M.  Parrot  as  always  syphilitic  ; 
but  it  is  equally  certain  that  in  many  cases 
no  evidence  of  congenital  syphilis  is  forth- 
coming. 

3rd.  The  prevalent  view,  first  propounded 
by  Elsasser,  supported  by  Virchow,  and  ac- 
cepted by  most  German  writers,  is  that 
craniotabes  is  the  earliest  manifestation  of 
rickets.    With  respect  to  this  view,  it  is 
undoubted  that  craniotabes  may  be  found 
in  breastfed  infants,  who  at  the  time  pre- 
sent no  other  sign  of  rickets,  so  far  as  can 
be  detected  during  the  life  of  the  infant 
although  it  may  be  urged  that  at  a  subse 
quent  period,  beading  of  ribs,  &c.,  may  be 
come  manifest.    The  writer  has,  however 
recorded  one  case  of  craniotabes  in  a  pro 
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bably  syphilitic  breastfed  child  in  whom 
post-mortem  examination  revealed  no  pro- 
liferation of  cartUage  at  the  sternal  ends 
of  the  ribs,  although  the  child  was  seven 
months  old,  a  sufficient  age  for  beading  to 
have  become  manifest. 

Tlie  question,  however,  ultimately  turns 
upon  the  interpretation  which  is  to  be 
given  to  the  natmre  of  the  cranial  osteo- 
phytes which,  in  larger  or  smaller  amoimt, 
the  writer    beheves   always   accompany  I 
definite  spots  of  craniotabes.    If  these  os- 
teophytes are,  as  M.  Parrot  taught,  to  be  I 
regarded  as  syphiHtic,  then  the  craniotabes  j 
si^ots  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  I 
syphilitic  epiphenomenon.  If,  however,  the  [ 
osteophytes  are  rickety,  then  the  craniotabes 
spots  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  sort  of 
rickety  epiphenomenon. 

The  writer  has  observed  some  notable 
examples  of  cranial  bosses  in  syphiUtic 
infants  in  whom  other  signs  of  rickets  were 
either  nil  or  extremely  slight,  and,  for  this 
and  other  reasons,  was  at  one  time  led  to 
beUeve  that  M.  Parrot's  view  was  correct, 
viz.  that  the  cranial  bosses  were  in  them- 
selves syphUitic.  Subsequent  investigation 
has  convinced  him,  however,  that,  although 
such  bosses  occur  in  a  large  number  of 
syphilitic  children,  they  may  unquestionably 
arise  in  non-syphilitic  children,  and  that 
the  older  view,  according  to  which  they 
were  held  to  be  rickets  of  the  skull,  was 
the  correct  one. 

The  difficulty  that  occasionally  other 
signs  of  rickets  are  slight,  or  even  absent, 
is  a  real  one  ;  but  it  may  be  partly  met  by 
the  parallel  observation  of  the  occasional 
excessive  incidence  of  this  disease  on  par- 
ticular bones  or  portions  of  the  skeleton, 
and  by  the  wonderful  variety  of  clinical 
forms  which  occia*  in  consequence  of  the 
commencement  or  arrest  of  the  disease  at 
varying  stages  of  bone-development.  The 
readiness  with  which  the  osseous  system 
of  a  child  responds  to  the  slightest  per- 
version of  general  nutrition  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  facts  of  pathology.  It  seems 
possible  that,  even  in  a  breastfed  infant, 
some  temporary  impoverishment  of  the 
mother's  miUc,  some  sUght  chronic  catarrh 
in  the  infant,  or  some  fault  in  its  surround- 
ings, may  start  a  change  in  the  growmg 
cranial  bones,  and  lead  to  the  deposition  of 
morbid  osseous  material,  in  consequence  of 
which  craniotabes  may  follow,  and,  the 
cause  having  come  to  an  end,  no  further 
affection  of  the  skeleton  supervene. 

Thus,  as  rickets,  in  its  well-marked 
indubitable  forms,  may  become  arrested  at 
various  stages,  and  healthy  development 


occur,  so  the  view  may  be  held  that  the 
craniotabetic  phase  of  rickets  may  remain 
the  only  manifestation  of  the  disease,  and 
thus  the  difficulty  of  the  frequent  non- 
appearance of  other  classical  signs  would 
be  met. 

Treatment. — Craniotabes,  so  far  as  the 
writer  knows,  is  attended  with  no  special 
risks  ^er  se,  and  needs  no  special  treat- 
ment ;  but  its  detection  ought  to  set  the 
doctor  on  the  q^Li  vive  for  faults  of  diet 
and  hygiene,  even  if  no  other  evidence  of 
rickets  be  present  at  the  time  ;  and  if  evi- 
dence of  congenital  syphilis  be  forthcoming 
the  child  should  be  promptly  treated  wit 
mercury.  Thomas  Baelow. 

CREPITUS.    See  Feactuees. 

CRIPPS'  LONG  SPLINT,  for  frac 
tures  of  the  thigh,  differs  fi-om  all  other 
in  that  the  extending  and  counter-extendi 
forces  are  both  obtained  by  the  elastici 
of  a  rubber  accumulator.     The  splint  i 
provided  with   a  sliding  footpiece,  firo 
which  a  cord  passes  roimd  a  pulley,  an 
then  upwards  along  the  outer  side  of  th 
splint  to  a  double  pulley,  around  the  low" 
wheel  of  which  it  is  reflected,  and  the 
fixed  to  the  upper  end  of  the  accumulate 
which  is  itself  attached  at  the  other  end 
one  of  a  series  of  hooks  on  the  outer  si 
of  the  splint.     The  jierineal  band  ten 
nates  in  a  cord  at  each  end;  both  cor 
pass  over  a  pulley  let  in  to  the  upper  e 
of  the  splint,  and  join  on  the  outer  side  of 
splint  to  form  a  loop,  which  is  placed  on 
upper  wheel  of  the  double  pulley  above  m 
tioned.    It  VTill  be  seen  that  when  the  aco 
mulator  is  put  on  the  stretch  traction  is  tir 
made  on  the  perineal  band  at  the  same  ti 
as  on  the  footpiece.      Bilton  Pollard. 

CROFT'S  PLASTER   OF  P 
SPLINTS.    See  Immovable  Bandages. 

CRYPTORCHISM.  See  Testis,  M 
positions  of  the. 

CRYSTALLINE  LENS.  —  The  ci 

stalline  lens  presents  abnormal  and  morl 
conditions  of  several  kinds.  Its  irm 
parency  may  be  impaired  or  lost  throTJ 
fa\ilts  of  development  or  growth,  through] 
jury,  through  senile  degeneration,  or  throti 
"malnutrition  due  to  disease  of  the  structir 
which  surround  it.  Its  elasiiciiy  may 
destroyed  by  the  usual  senile  sclerosid 
the  fibres,  or  by  morbid  changes  of  struon 
at  any  time  of  life.  Its  form  and  A 
may  be  abnormal,  by  reason  of  errors  of  I 
velopmentand  growth,  or  of  the  mechani 
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pressure  of  siin-ouuding  structures.  Its 
position  and  relations  may  be  at  fault 
through  malfoimation  or  rupture  of  its 
suspensory  ligament,  through  defect  of  the 
aqueous  or  viti-eous  hiunom',  through  ad- 
hesion to  the  iris  or  other  adjacent  parts, 
or  through  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies 
or  new-formations  in  its  neighbourhood. 
Having  no  nerves,  no  blood-vessels,  and 
no  connective  tissue  in  its  substance,  the 
lens  is  not  subject  to  those  morbid  pro- 
cesses which  depend  on  the  presence  of 
these  sti'uctiures.  Its  most  frequent  and 
most  important  disorder  is  the  condition 
Imown  as  cataract.    See  Cataract. 

Misplacement  ^u^d  Dislocation  of  the 
Lens. — Instead  of  hanging  evenly  sus- 
pended behind  the  pupil  and  concentric 
with  the  axis  of  the  eye,  the  lens  may  as- 
sume various  abnormal  positions.  It  may 
be  displaced  laterally  with  or  without  tiltiag 
of  the  one  edge  in  advance  of  the  other ; 
it  may  pass  through  the  pupil  into  the  an- 
terior chamber ;  it  may  fall  back  into  the 
ntreous  humour ;  it  may  even,  in  case  of 
forcible  rupture  of  the  sclera,  be  driven  out 
of  the  eye  and  remain  lying  beneath  the 
conjunctiva. 

Causes  and  Pathology. — The  causes  of 
these  displacements  are  of  three  kinds — 
( rrors  in  development ;  injmies ;  and  de- 
generative processes  affecting  the  integrity 
of  the  suspensory  ligament. 

Congenital  misjylacement  is  sometimes 
associated  with  coloboma  of  the  choroid  or 
optic  disc,  sometimes  with  persistent  hyaloid 
artery ;  more  frequently  it  is  met  with  in 
eyes  which  appear  otherwise  healthy.  A 
l)artial  lateral  displacement  indicates  a 
faulty  development  of  the  suspensory  liga- 
ment, by  reason  of  which  the  traction  upon 
the  lens  is  imequal  at  different  parts  of  its 
circumference.  The  displacement  is  usually 
upwards,  or  upwards  and  outwards,  indi- 
cating a  defect  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
ligament  analogous  to  an  imperfect  closure 
of  the  foetal  slit.  It  is  usually  present  in 
both  eyes,  and  is  symmetrical,  or  neajcly  so, 
in  the  two.  It  has  been  frequently  met 
yiih  in  several  members  of  one  family,  and 
iu  successive  generations. 

Traumatic  d/islocation  may  be  pro- 
duced by  perforating  or  by  non-perforating 
jnjuries,  more  frequently,  perhaps,  by  the 
'atter;  the  suspensory  ligament  ruptures 
'inder  violent  distortion  of  the  globe,  and 
Jhe  lens  is  displaced  in  the  dnrection  of 
least  resistance.    The  attachments  of  the 
jjiif^^  to  its  ligament  and  to  the  hyaloid 
.jfi  itoembrane  are  less  strong  in  senile  than  in 
■jjjfi  »^owthful  eyes,  and  they  are  weakened  by 


conditions  which  damage  the  nutrition  of 
the  vitreous  humour  ;  in  such  cases,  there- 
fore, less  force  suffices  to  dislocate  the  lena 
than  in  a  soimd  and  youthful  eye. 

Spontaneous  dislocation  occiurs  only  in 
presence  of  morbid  changes  in  the  lens 
itself,  or  in  the  vitreous.  These  structures 
depend  for  their  nutrition  upon  the  uveal 
I  tract,  and  when  this  latter  passes  into  an 
atrophic  state — e.g.  in  retinitis  pigmentosa, 
choroiditis  disseminata,  extreme  myopia, 
&c. — they  are  apt  to  degenerate,  the  one 
liquefying,  the  other  developing  the  pos- 
terior-polar form  of  cataract.  It  is  in  these 
same  conditions  of  uveal  atrophy  that 
spontaneous  dislocation  of  the  lens  is 
chiefly  met  with.  It  is  promoted  also  by 
those  pathological  changes  which  over- 
stretch the  suspensory  ligament,  namely, 
by  the  shrivelling  of  the  lens  which  usually 
occurs  in  the  hypermature  stage  of  cataract, 
and  by  the  distension  of  the  ciliary  region 
which  results  from  the  long  continuance 
of  glaucomatous  tension.  A  lens  misplaced 
at  birth  may,  and  not  unfrequently  does, 
in  course  of  time  break  loose  stiU  further 
from  its  suspensory  ligament,  and  undergo 
a  spontaneous  dislocation  into  the  vitreous 
or  the  anterior  chamber ;  the  deep-seated 
changes  just  referred  to  are,  of  course,  not 
to  be  looked  for  in  such  a  case. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis.  —  Lateral 
displacement,  such  as  occurs  congenitaUy, 
involves  more  or  less  defect  of  vision ; 
usually  there  is  myopia,  and  sometimes 
astigmatism  also.  If  the  displacement  be  so 
great  as  to  bring  the  one  edge  of  the  lens 
well  vsdthin  the  area  of  the  pupil,  the  eye 
has,  as  it  were,  a  double  refraction,  being,  as 
regards  the  free  part  of  the  pupil,  hj^erme- 
tropic,  as  in  aphakia  (absence  of  lens) ;  while, 
as  regards  the  part  occupied  by  the  lens,  it 
is  myopic,  or,  at  any  rate,  very  much  less 
hypermetropic.  Moreover,  the  retinal  image 
is  doubled,  for  the  eccentric  lens  acts  as  a 
prism,  and  deflects  to  one  side  the  rays 
which  traverse  it,  while  those  which  pass 
by  it  are  not  so  deflected.  Hence  the 
patient  has  a  peculiar  confusion  of  vision, 
and  may  see  double  with  a  single  eye.  A 
concave  lens,  combined,  if  necessary,  with 
a  cylinder,  may  give  good  vision  through 
the  displaced  crystalline,  while  a  cataract- 
glass  may  do  the  same  for  the  free  area  of 
the  pupil.  In  either  case,  the  patient  may 
succeed  in  disregarding  the  second  image, 
especially  as  by  the  action  of  the  glass 
it  is  rendered  all  the  more  diflfuse.  Ob- 
jectively, the  displacement  reveals  itself  by 
tremulous  movements  of  the  iris  when  tlio 
eye  is  quickly  moved.in  different  directions. 
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These  indicate  a  loss  of  the  fixed  support 
which  the  iris  normally  receives  from  the 
lens,  and  correspond  with  similar  tremu- 
lous movements  of  the  lens  itself.  The 
anterior  chamber  is  seen  on  careful  inspec- 
tion to  he  unequally  deep  at  different  parts, 
being  too  shallow  at  the  side  towards  which 
the  lens  is  displaced,  too  deep  at  the  oppo- 
site side.  "With  the  ophthalmoscope  the 
edge  of  the  lens  presents  the  striking  ap- 
pearance of  a  dark  line,  weU-defined  on  its 
convex  side,  shading  off  more  gradually  on 
its  concave  side,  crossmg  the  .pupil  near  to 
its  margin.  If  the  displacement  be  shght, 
the  dark  line  will  be  visible  only  on  looking 
obliquely  behind  the  margin  of  the  pupil. 
It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  rays  of  light  fall- 
ing on  the  extreme  edge  of  the  lens  strike 
it  at  such  an  angle  as  to  be  totally  reflected 
from  its  surface,  instead  of  passing  through 
it.  The  free  area  of  the  pupU  gives  a 
brighter  reflex  from  the  fundus  than  the 
part  occupied  by  the  lens,  and  if  it  be  large 
enough  to  permit  of  an  examination  of  the 
fundus  through  it,  two  images  of  the  disc 
may  be  seen  at  once,  for  the  same  reason 
that  two  images  of  an  external  object  are 
formed  upon  the  retina.  It  is  asserted  that 
congenitaUy  displaced  lenses  are  usually  of 
subnormal  size,  but  there  is  no  decisive 
evidence  on  the  point.  A  lens  of  this  kind, 
recently  removed  by  the  writer  from  the 
anterior  chamber  of  a  boy  aged  6,  measm'ed 
7  mm.  transversely,  4'75  mm.  antero-pos- 
teriorly,  and  weighed  129  mgrms. 

Dislocation  into  the  anterior  chainher 
is  always  noticed  by  the  patient  as  produc- 
ing marked  and  sudden  impau'ment  of 
vision — a  high  degree  of  myopia— and  in 
some  cases  is  very  shortly  followed  by  the 
onset  of  glaucomatous  symptoms  of  a  very 
severe  character.  Objectively,  it  gives  rise 
to  the  peculiar  appearance  of  a  shining 
yeUow  circle,  or  golden  ring,  in  the  anterior 
chamber ;  this,  like  the  dark  Une  already 
described,  is  due  to  a  total  reflection  of 
light  at  the  edge  of  the  lens.  The  lens  may 
lie  completely  on  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  iris,  or  it  may  remain  more  or  less 
embraced  by  it.  The  pupil,  and  so  much 
of  the  iris  as  is  seen  through  the  lens,  are 
unusually  magnified.  If  small  and  smooth, 
the  lens  may  lie  for  a  considerable  time  in 
the  anterior  chamber  without  causing  pain 
or  serious  irritation,  and  it  may  from  time 
to  time,  with  changes  in  the  position  of  the 
head,  return  to  its  original  place  behind  the 
iris,  and  again  fall  forward  through  the  pupil. 
In  the  case  of  the  boy  above  referred  to,  it 
was  possible  at  any  time  to  bring  the  lens 
into  the  anierior  chamber  by  giving  the 


head  a  jerk.  In  eyes  long  blinded  by  irido- 
cychtis  and  other  deep-seated  changes,  a 
degenerated  and  calcareous  lens  will  some- 
times fall  forwards  into  the  anterior  cham- 
ber, and  Ught  up  a  fresh  injection  of  the 
eye.  "Whether  cataractous  or  clear,  a  lens 
remaining  in  the  anterior  chamber  leads, 
sooner  or  later,  to  secondary  opacity  of  the 
cornea  and  to  ciUary  injection. 

Dislocation  into  the  vitreous  can  be 
diagnosed  only  by  means  of  the  ophthalmo- 
scope, or  in  some  cases  by  focal  illumina- 
tion. The  lens  is  seen  lying  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  vitreous  chamber,  and  oscillating 
from,  side  to  side  with  the  movements  of 
the  eye.  If  the  function  of  the  retina  be 
not  lost,  the  best  vision  will  be  obtainable 
by  means  of  a  strong  convex  lens,  as  after 
cataract-extraction.  Cases  are  on  record 
of  persons  thus  affected  who  could,  by 
placing  the  face  in  the  prone  position,  bring 
the  crystalline  into  the  pupillary  region, 
and,  for  the  time  being,  obtain  excellent 
vision  by  that  means.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  lens  lying  unattached  in  the  vitreous  may, 
in  consequence  of  such  a  prone  position  of 
the  face,  fall  through  into  the  anterior 
chamber,  and  at  once  set  up  serious  symp- 
toms. Lenses  dislocated  into  the  vitreouE 
have  been  known  to  remain  transparent  foi 
years,  but  their  usual  tendency  is  to  be- 
come semi-opaque.  In  rare  instances  they 
gradually  disappear,  apparently  by  absorp- 
tion. 

Each  of  the  three  forms  of  displacement 
above  described  may  arise  as  a  direct  result 
of  injury.    In  such  cases  other  symptoms, 
such  as  wound  of  the  tunics,  haemorrhage 
into  the  chamber,  or  niptm-e  of  the  iris  or 
choroid,  are  usually  present,  and  the  eye 
frequently  becomes  glaucomatous.  Second- 
ary glaucoma,  of  very  sudden  and  severe 
type,  occurs  also  in  some  cases  of  sponta- 
neous dislocation  of  the  lens ;  the  mode  of 
its  production  deserves  special  considera- 
tion.   A  lens  in  the  anterior  chamber  may 
form  a  complete  barrier  to  the  escape  o 
the  intraocular  fluid  from  the  eye.  Under 
normal  conditions,  the  stream  which  passes 
from  the  posterior  to  the  anterior  chamber 
on  its  way  to  the  outlets  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Schlemm's  canal,  raises  the  iris  to 
an  imperceptible  extent  from  the  sm-face  0 
the  lens,  and  meets  with  no  resistance  a 
the  pupil ;  but  when  the  lens  Ues  in  fron: 
of  the  iris,  this  same  stream  tends  to  pres 
the  iris  against  it,  and,  if  once  its  passage 
through  the  pupil  should  be  stopped,  tiie 
accmnvilation  which  ensues  in  the  posterioi 
chamber  drives  the  iris  forwards  still  mor 
forcibly,  and,  as  the  pressiu-e  rises,  th 
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blockade  becomes  more  and  more  com- 
plete. The  peripheiy  of  the  ii-is,  where  not 
supported  by  the  lens,  is  then  driven  for- 
wards imtil  the  angle  of  the  anterior  cham- 
ber is  closed  by  contact  of  the  iris  with  the 
cornea.  An  intensely  acute  glaucoma  may 
arise  in  this  way  simply  through  the  spon- 
taneous falling  of  the  lens  into  the  anterior 
chamber ;  and,  what  is  still  more  remark- 
able, the  glaucomatous  tension  may  effect 
its  own  rehef,  by  driving  the  iris  forwards 
round  the  margin  of  the  lens  until  the 
latter  falls  back  again  through  the  pupil, 

I -  whereupon  the  filtration  channels  are  re- 
I  opened,  and  the  glaucoma  is  at  an  end, 
;  until  the  accident  occurs  again.  The  glau- 
comatous complication  occurs  more  readily 
when  the  lens  is  large  than  when  it  is 
small — in  other  words,  it  occm's  more 
readily  in  the  old  than  in  the  young.  A 
lens  dislocated  laterally  behind  the  iris 
may  cause  glaucoma  by  pressing  against 
the  ciliary  processes  at  the  side  towards 
which  it  is  displaced,  and  thus  closing  the 
angle  of  the  anterior  chamber  throughout 
a  considerable  part  of  the  circle.  Cases  in 
which  a  mechanical  production  of  glaucoma 
by  a  dislocated  lens  in  the  way  described 
was  proved  by  dissection  have  been  re- 
corded by  the  writer  {Ophth.  Bev.  vol.  i. 
p.  209  ;  vol.  ii.  p.  257). 

Treatment. — ^A  congenital  partial  dis- 
placement, so  long  as  the  lens  remains 
transparent,  admits  of  no  satisfactory  treat- 
ment beyond  a  correction  of  the  refraction 
according  to  the  indications  already  given. 
Should  the  lens  become  opaque,  an  attempt 
may  be  made  to  remove  it,  or  the  safer 
plan  of  making  an  iridectomy  in  the  direc- 
tion opposite  to  that  of  the  displacement 
may  be  adopted.  This  gives  an  eccentric 
but  clear  pupil  which,  with  the  help  of  a 
cataract-glass,  may  permit  of  good  vision. 
Should  a  congenitally  displaced  lens  fall 
luto  the  anterior  chamber,  it  should,  as  a 
rule,  be  removed  without  delay.  Possibly  it 
piay  return  spontaneously,  once  or  twice,  to  : 
its  former  position  behind  the  iris  ;  possibly 
It  may  be  kept  there  a  while  by  the  per- 
sistent use  of  eserine ;  but  temporising  will 
m  the  end  prove  useless :  it  is  best  to 
remove  the  lens  before  inflammatory  or 
.^glaucomatous  complications  are  set  up.  It 
f«temay  be  needled  if  the  patient  be  young,  or 
t^wn  may  be  extracted  entire  through  a  cor- 
ii*wneal  incision  of  sufficient  size.  In  order 
to  prevent  the  lens  from  falling  back  through 
the  pupil  at  the  time  of  the  operation,  the 
ma  should  be  weU  under  the  influence  of 
eserine  ;  but  this  should  not  be  applied  imtil 
shortly  before  the  operation,  for  contraction 


of  the  pupil  under  these  cii'cumstances  has 
been  known  to  induce  glaucoma  in  the  way 
above  refeiTed  to.  If  a  sufficient  suppoi-t 
to  the  lens  cannot  be  obtained  in  this  way, 
it  shotdd  be  fixed  with  a  needle  passed 
through  the  cornea  while  the  incision  is 
made.  It  will  escape  through  a  suitable 
incision  without  traction.  An  escape  of 
vitreous  is  inevitable.  In  cases  of  trauma- 
tic dislocation  into  the  anterior  chamber, 
immediate  extraction  of  the  lens  may  afford 
the  only  chance  of  saving  the  eye,  espe- 
cially if  glaucoma  be  present,  but  it  is 
hazardous.  A  lens  lying  in  the  vitreous 
can  rarely  be  extracted  with  safety  to  the 
eye.  In  aU  cases  of  dislocation  of  the  lens 
in  which  vision  is  already  lost,  and  in  which 
treatment  is  necessary,  enucleation  of  the 
eye  is  the  safest  course. 

Priestley  Smith. 

CUPPING  may  be  Wet  or  Dry.  Wet 
Cupping  is  a  method  of  blood-letting  in 
which  blood  is  taken  from  a  number  of 
small  incisions  by  atmospheric  pressure. 

Situations  suitable. — Any  region  which 
is  smooth  and  fleshy ;  hence  in  fat  persons 
a  large  number  of  parts  are  available.  In 
emaciated  subjects,  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
loins,  buttocks,  &c. 

Pa/rts  to  he  avoided. — Irregular  surfaces 
of  aU  kinds  (e.g.  over  the  intercostal  spaces 
in  the  very  thin),  regions  over  sensitive 
organs — as  the  mamma,  and  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  inflamed  skin  or  cellular 
tissue. 

Apparatus  required. — Cupping-glasses  of 
several  sizes,  scarificator,  spirit  lamp,  hot 
water,  sponge,  and  bleeding  howl.  The 
glasses  are  bulbous  in  form,  contracted  at 
the  mouths,  which  may  be  oval  or  circular ; 
the  latter  are  the  easier  to  apply.  The 
sca/rificator  is  a  small  machine  fitted  with 
a  number  of  fine  blades  (from  3  to  12  in 
number),  which  can  be  vrithdravm  and 
suddenly  projected,  by  a  spring  and  trigger 
arrangement,  from  a  flat  plate  which  is 
appUed  to  the  surface  of  .the  skin.  The 
knives  can  be  set  at  any  depth,  and  should 
be  so  adjusted  as  to  cut  through  the  '  cutis 
vera '  only,  which  varies  in  thickness  in 
different  situations. 

Operation.  —  With  a  warm  sponge 
moisten  the  selected  spot,  take  the  cupping- 
glass,  which  should  have  been  lying  in  hot 
water,  and  partially  exhaust  the  contained 
afr  by  placing  the  flame  of  the  spirit  lamp 
in  its  interior ;  the  lamp  having  been 
quickly  withdrawn,  place  the  mouth  of  the 
glass  evenly  on  the  part  to  be  cupped, 
whereupon  the  soft  tissues  within  the  rim 
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shoiild  swell  and  project  towards  the  glass 
cavity.  Several  glasses  may  be  applied 
side  by  side  in  this  manner  imtil  a  consider- 
able area  is  covered,  but  care  must  be  taken 
that  they  are  not  placed  in  actual  contact 
with  one  another.  After  an  interval  of  one 
rninute,  remove  the  glass  by  tilting  it  to  one 
side,  press  the  scarificator,  akeady  properly 
adjusted,  on  the  swollen  part,  discharge  the 
blades,  remove  it  instantly  and  reapply  the 
glass  as  quickly  as  possible  in  the  same  way 
as  before.  Blood  should  then  flow  from 
the  cuts  until  the  vacuum  in  the  glass  is 
destroyed.  The  flow  having  ceased,  remove 
the  glass  with  its  contents,  sponge  the  part 
with  warm  water,  and,  if  necessary,  apply 
another  glass.  As  a  rule  not  more  than 
about  two  or  three  ounces  will  be  obtain- 
able from  one  apphcation  of  the  scarificator, 
which  must  never  be  apj)hed  in  exactly  the 
same  place  a  second  time  at  one  cupping. 
After  the  operation,  bleeding  stops  spon- 
taneously, and  a  piece  of  strapping  may  be 
put  over  the  wounds. 

Gaihtion. — If  no  blood  follows  the  ap- 
plication of  the  glass  after  the  use  of  the 
scarificator,  one  of  the  following  causes  will 
probably  exist: — (1)  Improper  adjustment 
of  the  blades  ;  if  these  cut  too  superficially, 
the  vessels  are  not  laid  sufficiently  freely 
open ;  if  they  cut  too  deeply,  the  subcu- 
taneous fat  is  invaded  and  projects  into 
the  wounds,  effectually  plugging  them.  (2) 
Insufficient  or  complete  exhaustion  of  the 
air  in  the  glass.  In  the  foimer  case  the 
vacuum  is  too  sHght  to  produce  any  ma- 
terial flow ;  in  the  latter  the  pressure  on 
the  parts  under  the  rim  is  so  great  that  the 
vessels  are  occluded. 

In  addition  to  the  glasses  already  men- 
tioned, others  may  be  obtained  which  are 
fitted  with  an  arrangement  by  which  they 
are  exhausted  by  means  of  a  syringe,  so 
that  the  spirit  lamp  is  not  needed;  but 
they  are  not  so  effectual  as  the  simpler 
form. 

Dry  Cupping. — A  method,  seldom  use- 
ftil  in  surgery,  by  which  the  congestion  of 
deep  structures  is  said  to  be  relieved  by 
causing  a  temporai-y  determination  of  blood 
to  the  surface  of  the  body  by  the  apphca- 
tion of  cupping  glasses  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed in  the  first  stage  of  wet-cupping. 

Willijvm  H.  Bennett. 

CURVATURE   OF   THE  SPINE. 

See  Anteho-Posterior  Spxn/VL  Curvatuki;  ; 
Lateral  Spinal  Curvature  ;  Caries  of 
THE  Spine. 

CUT-THROAT.    See  Throat. 


CYLINDROMA.    See  Sarcoma. 

CYNANCHE.  See  Pharynx  ;  Tonsils. 

CYPHOSIS.     See  Antero-posterioe 
Spinal  Curvature. 

CYSTICERCUS  CELLULOSiE  — 
more  properly  known  as  the  cysticercus 
telse  cellulosse — is  the  cystic  form  of  the 
tffinia  sohum  or  common  tapeworm ;  and,  if 
we  except  a  doubtful  case  of  C.  tenuicoUis, 
is  the  only  form  of  cysticercus  known  in 
the  human  body. 

Cause. — One  of  the  matured  segments 
of  a  tapeworm,  with  its  already  developed 
embryos,  has  but  to  be  swallowed  to  tm- 
dergo  further  development.  Located  in  the 
stomach  of  a  pig  it  speedily  bores  its  way 
into  the  tissues  of  its  host,  becomes  encysted, 
constituting  the  condition  which  is  lmo\vn 
as  measly  pork,  which  condition  is  precisely 
analogous  with  the  C.  celliilosse  of  man. 
According  to  Leuckart,  the  segments  of  the 
tapeworm  need  not  j)ass  into  a  second  in- 
dividual, but  may  infect  the  person  who 
is  already  affected  with  tapeworm.  The 
cysticercus  may  be  found  in  one  part  only 
of  the  body,  or  may  pervade  the  whole,  as 
in  a  remarkable  case  recorded  by  Delore, 
in  which  over  two  thousand  cysticerci  were 
found  after  death.  They  were  distributed 
all  over  the  various  tissues,  from  the  brain 
to  the  skin,  but  had  not  contributed  appa- 
rently in  any  way  to  produce  death.  The 
cysticercus  is  found  most  commonly  in  the 
connective  tissues,  with  scarcely  less  fi-e- 
quency  in  the  muscles,  and  more  rarely  in 
the  various  organs  and  in  the  sldn.  In  a 
few  cases  it  has  appeared  in  the  aqueous  or 
vitreous  chambers  of  the  eye. 

Diagnosis  and  Symptoms. — As  a  rule 
there  are  but  few  sjToiptoms  which  will  lead 
to  correct  diagnosis  during  hfe.  Unless  the 
cysts  are  ia  some  superficial  position,  their 
very  existence  cannot  be  conjectvured ;  in- 
deed it  is  possible,  as  in  Delore's  case  {supra 
cit.),  that  the  whole  body  may  be  riddled 
with  cysts  without  their  presence  being 
suspected.  If  they  approach  the  surface,  | 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  their  true 
nature  wiU  only  be  revealed  by  the  aid  of 
the  sm-geon's  knife.  In  the  brain  they 
have  been  known  to  give  rise  to  epilepti- 
form, maniacal,  and  other  obscm-e  nervous! 
symptoms,  the  true  import  of  which  could 
only  be  determiued  by  a  post-mortem. 
When  the  parasite  makes  its  appeai-auce  in 
any  part  of  the  eye,  it  can  as  a  rule  be 
readily  detected,  at  least  by  the  aid  of  thej 
ophthalmoscope.  On  this  point  our  chiefl 
knowledge  is  derived  from  Von  Graefe,  who 
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enioyed  considerable  opportunities  for  study- 
ing ilie  subject.  He  describes  two  kinds — 
the  free  and  the  encysted  form — the  former 
being  probably  due  to  the  ruptm-e  of  the 

•  cyst-wall,  and  having  been  seen,  so  far,  only 
in  the  aqueous  humour  or  lens  capsule, 
whilst  the  encysted  form  grows  in  or  behind 

.  the  retina. 

The  sym;ptoma  to  which  such  a  cyst 
V  will  give  rise  depend  greatly  upon  its  sitiia- 
i  tion.  In  the  deeper  parts  of  the  eye  its 
presence  is  chiefly  characterised  by  a 
"gradually  advancing  blindness,  leading  in 
some  cases  to  total  disorganisation  of  the 
eye  and  permanent  loss  of  vision. 

If  a  suspicious  cyst,  whether  situated  in 
I  the  eye  or  elsewhere,  has  been  opened,  its 
c  contents  should  be  examined  microscoijic- 
\  oUy  for  hooklets.    If  enough  of  the  fluid 

•  can  be  obtained,  it  should  be  tested  for 
chlorides,  which  it  contains  in  great  excess. 
It  rarely  contains  albumen.  The  specific 
gravity  varies  from  1,005  to  1,008  usually. 

If  the  cyst  comes  away  as  a  whole,  the 
coHed-up  worm  should  be  looked  for.  The 
condition  of  the  worm  will  vary  with  the 
age  of  the  cyst. 

Treatment. — Before  discussing  the  ques- 
tion of  treatment,  it  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  bear  in  mind  the  natural  term 
of  existence  of  the  cysticercus,  after  which 
it  undergoes  a  gradual  diminution  in  size, 
mainly  o^ving  to  the  absorption  of  its  fluid 
and  calcareous  degeneration  of  its  envelopes, 
which  processes  terminate  its  existence 
TOthia  eight  months  of  its  first  appear- 
ance (Cobbold).  Such  being  the  natural 
process  of  cure,  the  prognosis  is  almost  in- 
variably good  where  a  correct  diagnosis  has 
been  made.  If  a  cyst  has  been  discovered 
in  any  obvious  position,  it  can  eit]ier  be 
dissected  out  or  freely  opened  and  drained, 
or  packed  with  Hnt  and  allowed  to  heal 
from  the  bottom.  The  situation  must  de- 
termine which  mode  of  treatment  is  to  be 
preferred.    See  Hydatids. 

In  the  case  of  the  eye,  if  the  cyst  is 
situated  in  the  anterior  chamber  or  lens,  it 
admits  of  removal  if  necessary ;  but  if  placed 
in  the  vitreous,  or  attached  to  the  choroid, 
no  operative  treatment  is  admissible,  unless 
so  much  inflammation  should  chance  to  be 
Ret  up  as  to  make  it  advisable  to  remove 
I  he  eyeball.  Every  operation  that  has  been 
:ittempted  for  removal  of  the  cysticercus 
from  the  vitreous  humom-  has  resulted  in 
complete  failure.       W.  Bruce  Clarke. 

CYSTIC  TUMOURS.— As  non-malig- 
nant growths,  these  tumours  may  consist 
of  a  cluster  of  cysts,  or  cysts  may  be  inter- 


spersed in  a  solid  matrix,  or  a  cyst  may  have 
solid  matter  growing  up  within  it,  and  thus 
more  or  less  completely  filling  up  its  cavity. 
As  to  situation,  they  are  found  most  com- 
monly in  the  breast,  the  ovary,  the  thyroid 
gland,  and  the  lower  jaw. 

Cause. — No  cause  peculiar  to  these  tu- 
mours can  be  assigned  for  their  occur- 
rence. 

Pathology. — Some  of  the  cystic  tumours 
of  the  ovary  are  seen  to  have  arisen  from 
a  cltister  of  enlarged  Graafian  vesicles, 
which  are  again  enclosed  in  a  common 
capsule — that  of  the  ovary.    These  cysts, 
as  they  enlarge,  coalesce  by  the  absorption 
of  their  common  septa,  and  thus  gradually 
merge  into  one  or  more  large  cysts.  The 
evidence  of  these  changes  is  seen  in  the 
numerous  fenestrae,  all  ha'song  curved  bor- 
ders, which  mark  the  inter-cystic  communi- 
I  cations.     In  other  cystic  tumours  well- 
i  defined  cysts  may  be  seen  scattered  through 
i  or  intertwined  amongst  solid  growths,  and 
are  termed  '  exogenous  cystic  tumom's.' 

In  a  third  variety,  termed  '  endogenous 
tumours '  or  'proliferating  cystoma,  the 
solid  growths  are  attached  to  and  spring 
up  from  some  part  of  the  walls  of  the 
various  cysts,  and  may  fill  up  and  obliterate 
the  cysts.  The  sero-cystic  disease  of  the 
breast  is  a  tumour  of  this  character.  The 
solid  growth  is  composed  of  fibro-cellular 
elements,  and  not  infrequently  may  be  a 
spindle-celled  '  sarcoma.' 

Another  variety  of  a  mixed  fluid  and 
solid  tmnour  occurs  in  the  softening  or 
cystiform  degeneration  of  fibrous  and  other 
tumours,  the  result  being  that  definite  but 
not  encapsuled  collections  of  fluid  are 
produced  which  may  contain  sertmi — pure, 
or  mixed  with  blood — or  a  mucoid  material. 
I  These  changes  are  more  prone  to  occm*  in 
malignant  than  in  non-malignant  tumours. 

Diagnosis. — A  cystic  tumour  grows  to 
a  large  size  without  giving  rise  either  to 
inflammation  or  ulceration.  It  is  seen  to 
be  lobulated ;  the  apparent  lobiiles  are  the 
component  cysts,  which  plainly  fluctuate ; 
the  skin  is  often  thinned  in  places.  As 
a  rule  these  tumours  do  not  cause  much 
sufl'ering.  When  occurring  in  the  breast,  the 
nipple,  if  displaced,  is  not  retracted,  and  the 
axillary  glands,  when  , afl'ected,  are  generally 
simply  enlarged,  and  not  indurated. 

Treaiment. — Cystic  tumours  should  be 
removed  early  and  completely.  If  this 
proceeding  is  impossible,  and  the  cysts 
are  few  and  large,  they  may  be  tapped,  and 
in  rare  instances  treated  successfriUy  by 
iodine  injections  or  by  setons. 
I  Alfred  Willett. 
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CYSTINE  or  CYSTIC  OXIDE.  See 

Calculus,  Urinary. 

CYSTITIS.  See  Bladder,  Diseases  of 
the. 

CYSTOCELE,  a  tumour  formed  by  the 
prolapse  of  the  bladder  into  the  vagina. 
See  Vagina,  Affections  of  the. 

CYSTOPLASTY.  See  Ectopia  Ve- 
sic^  and  Epispadias. 

CYSTORRHCEA.  See  Bladder,  Dis- 
eases of  the. 

CYSTS.— By  the  term  '  cyst '  is  meant 
a  collection  of  a  fluid,  non-inflammatory 
in  its  nature,  which  is  contained  in  a  single 
closed  bag  termed  the  '  sac'  A  cyst,  unless 
there  is  an  occasional  accidental  discharge 
of  its  fluid  contents,  is  a  permanent  and 
usually  an  increasing  swelling,  the  contents 
of  which,  whilst  varying  in  character  as 
well  as  in  consistency,  are  capable  of  com- 
plete evacuation  when  the  cyst  is  laid  open. 
There  are  two  clear  distinctions  between 
cysts  and  cystic  tumours,  the  first,  that  a 
cyst  contains  within  it  nothing  of  the  nature 
of  a  new  growth,  and  the  second,  that  all 
the  fluid  in  the  tumour  is  contained  in 
one  sac.  Hence  the  terms  '  a  cyst '  and 
'  cystic '  convey  quite  distinct  ideas  of  the 
nature  of  any  tumour. 

The  varieties  of  cysts  are  very  numerous, 
not  because  the  actual  nature  of  the  sac  itself 
varies  much,  but  because  of  the  very  varying 
nature  of  the  origin  and,  still  more  so,  of  the 
contents  of  cysts.  A  source  of  confusion  more- 
over exists,  viz.  that  of  fluid  swellings  hav- 
ing precisely  the  same  natm'e  pathologically, 
some  may  be  regarded  as  cysts,  i.e.  tumours, 
whilst  others  never  have  these  sppellations 
given  them.  Cysts  receive  their  distinctive 
names  generally  from  the  nature  of  the 
fluid  contained  within  the  sac,  whilst  they 
are  classified  according  to  the  manner  of 
their  production.  Thus  cysts  are  styled 
serous,  synovial,  mucous,  sanguineous,  roilk, 
salivary,  oil,  seminal,  colloid,  sebaceous,  der- 
moid ;  whilst,  when  classified,  they  are  de- 
scribed as  exudation,  retention,  new-forma- 
tion, congenital,  and  parasitic  cysts.  A  brief 
explanation  of  the  typical  forms  of  these 
classified  cysts  is  perhaps  necessary,  whilst 
any  special  description  of  the  designated 
cysts  can  scarcely  be  required. 

Exudation  Cysts  are  formed  by  the  dis- 
tension of  a  pre-existent  space,  varieties  of 
which  are  seen  in  the  synovial  cysts  of 
chronic  bursal  effusion  or  of  ganglia,  and 
in  the  serous  collections  in  tooth-sacs ;  whilst 
hydrocele  of  the  tunica  vaginalis — a  swell- 
ing of  this  nature — is  not  called  a  cyst. 


Betention  Cysts  are  those  in  which  the 
orifice  of  a  duct  from  some  cause  closes  up 
or  is  obstructed,  so  that  the  secretion  being 
pent  up  accumulates  and  distends  the  duct 
forming  a  tumour,  of  which  the  ordLuary 
sebaceous  cyst  in  the  skin,  the  mucous  cyst 
of  the  hps  and  of  the  vagina,  ynilk  cysts  of 
the  breast,  saHvary  cysts,  such  as  ranula,  t 
and  seminal  cysts  of  encysted  hydrocele,  are  i 
illustrations. 

The  New-formation  Cysts  comprise 
instances  of  nearly  all  the  named  cysts,  . 
some  of  the  more  noteworthy  being  the  \ 
large  serous  cysts  found  in  the  neck,  under  1 
the  name  of  hygroma — collections  of  fluid 
diffusing  themselves  widely,  yet  never  be-  I 
coming  tense — thyroid  gland  cysts,  mam-  ;j 
mary  cysts — some  of  which  evince  no  dis-  l| 
position  to  proliferate,  as,  on  the  contrary,  J 
do  most  of  the  ovarian  cysts — and  parova-  •] 
rian  cysts  of  the  broad  ligament.  I 

Under  Congenital  Cysts  are  placed,  J 
meningocele  (somewhat  erroneously),  con-  J 
genital  cysts  of  the  neck,  dermoid  cysts,  so  i| 
frequently  foimd  at  some  point  around  the  i 
orbits,  and  especially  at  the  outer  angles,! 
and  the  ovarian  dermoid  cysts.  I 

Amongst  Cysts  of  pa/rasitic  origin  the  I 
chief  is  the  well-known  hydatid  cyst  of  the  I 
liver  and  elsewhere.  I 

Pathology. — In  a  cyst,  regard  has  to  beT 
paid  to  the  investing  membrane  or  sac,  and 
the  nature  of  the  contents.  The  contents  ofi| 
most  of  the  cysts  being  natural  secretionsJ 
only  such  changes  would  occur  as  conden-a 
sation  or  inflammation  might  effect.  Om 
the  sac,  it  has  to  be  noted  how  greatly  ifl 
varies  in  substance.  In  hygroma  of  tha| 
neck  it  is  so  thin  and  delicate  as  to  hM 
scarcely  separable,  whilst  in  some  ovariaJ 
cysts  it  may  be  one-fourth  of  an  inch  vM 
thickness.  In  serous  cysts  which  have  nofl 
been  inflamed  the  lining  membrane  ifl 
smooth  and  ghstening,  whilst  in  others  ifl 
has  a  rough  and  leathery  appearance.  I 

On  its  outer  aspect,  if  placed  in  a  seroufl 
cavity,  a  cyst  will  of  com'se  be  covered  bfl 
this  membrane,  but  under  other  conditionfl 
it  may  be  loosely  invested  uith  areolafl 
tissue,  or  so  intimately  blended  with  thB 
structure  in  which  it  has  been  developer 
that  the  sac  cannot  be  detached.  Thl 
intervening  portion  of  cyst-wall  consisA 
mainly  of  fibrous  tissue,  with  perhaps  soial| 
tissue-elements  indicative  of  the  part  A 
which  the  cyst  has  developed.  Often,  to« 
the  configuration  of  the  cyst  may  indioa™ 
the  mode  of  its  production,  being  either  loifl 
and  tapering  or  irregularly  pouched.  i 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. — The  phm 
sical  symptoms  of  a  cyst  might  shortly  lf>' 
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described  as  those  of  a  chronic  abscess,  ex- 
.  opt  that,  as  a  iiUe,  a  cyst  is  more  tense ; 
aence,  elasticity,  fluctuation,  or  undulation 
become  the  symptoms  most  to  be  depended 
upon,  as  the  cyst  varies  from  a  tense  hard 
swelling  to  a  soft  flaccid  one.  Inasmuch, 
then,  as  the  existence  of  fluid  in  a  sac  is 
seldom  difiScult  to  diagnose,  and  since  the 
iloubt,  where  it  exists,  as  well  as  the  natm-e 
of  the  fluid  can  be  at  once  cleared  up  by 
iin  exploratory  puncture  with  an  aspirating 
needle,  it  is  needless  to  lay  stress  on  the 
diagnosis  of  cysts. 

Treatment. — The  mode  of  dealing  with 
cysts  is  governed  partly  by  their  natm-e 
and  partly  by  reference  to  the  structure 


in  which  they  are  placed,  or  the  organ  with 
which  they  are  associated. 

The  most  effectual  way  of  dealing  with 
a  cyst  of  moderate  size  which  has  no  en- 
tangling connections,  is  to  excise  it,  taking 
care,  as  a  rule,  to  remove  the  cyst-wall.  In 
others,  such  as  milk  cysts  and  most  of  the 
simple  serous  cysts,  if  a  single  tapping  fads 
to  cure,  the  better  com'se  is  to  lay  open  the 
sac  and  effect  its  cure  by  granulation ;  whilst 
the  large  cysts  of  the  neck,  after  tapping 
and  evacuation,  may  be  injected  with  iodine. 
In  a  few  cases,  where  pressure  can  be 
adequately  employed,  cysts  may  be  cvired 
by  this  means — of  course,  after  evacuation 
of  the  contents.  Axfked  Willett. 


DACTYLITIS. —Inflammation  of  a 
finger,  e.g.  dactyhtis  syphihtica.  See  Hand, 
Sui-gery  of  the. 


DALTOiaSM. 

NESS. 


See  Golour-Blind- 


DAVY'S  LEVER.— This  instrument, 
Bsed  by  Mr.  Richard  Davy  for  compressing 
$er  rectum  the  aorta  and  the  Hiac  ai'teries, 
consists  of  a  straight  and  smooth  cylinder 
of  ebony  from  18  to  22  inches  in  length, 
and  with  a  maximum  diameter  of  five- 
k^sighths  of  an  inch.    The  rectal  portion, 
which  has  a  slightly  bulbous  extremity,  is 
graduated  to  an  inch  scale,  so  that  the 
length  of  cylinder  passed  into  the  rectum 
scan  always  be  readily  determined.  This 
K  is  introduced  into  the  rectum  as  far  as 
a  the  conunon  iliac  artery  or  the  aorta,  its 
•rprojectmg  part  being  kept  nearly  parallel 
e  to  the  opposite  thigh,  and,  when  it  is  sup- 
posed  that  the  vessel  has  been  reached,  the 
external  arm  of  the  lever  is  raised,  the 
perineal  tissues  acting  as  a  fulcrum.  Com- 
pression of  the  artery  by  the  rectal  end  of 
the  lever  is  indicated  by  arrest  of  the  pul- 
sixtions  of  the  femoral  artery.  Tliis  method 
of  restraining  haemorrhage,  though  practised 
most  frequently  in  cases  of  amputation  at 
the  hip.joint,  has  been  advocated  by  Mr. 
Davy  as  applicable  to  any  surgical  pro- 
cedure where  it  is  desirable  to  check  for  a 
time  the_  blood-current  through  the  aorta 
or  the  Uiac  arteries.    It  has  recently  been 
appUed  with  success  in  two  cases  of  large 
traumatic  aneurism  of  the  gluteal  artery 
treated  by  incision  and  double  ligature. 


The  most  salient  advantages  of  rectal  com- 
pression by  the  lever  are  held  to  be,  perfect 
control  of  the  artery  with  a  minimum 
amount  of  distm-bance  of  the  circulatory 
system.  This  instrument  is  certainly  very 
useful  in  effecting  temporary  arrest  of  the 
circidation  of  the  lower  extremity,  and  has 
been  applied  with  success  in  a  long  series 
of  cases.  It  needs,  however,  to  be  appUed 
by  skilled  hands  and  with  much  care,  as, 
by  the  action  of  so  long  a  lever,  the  intes- 
tine might  be  ruptured  or  serious  injury 
done  to  the  soft  structm-es  of  the  pelvis. 

DEAFNESS,  Diagnosis  of.— Deafness 
is  a  blunting  or  abolition  of  the  perception 
by  the  ear  of  the  external  world.  This 
defect  may  arise  in  the  sensorium  itself, 
which  is  essentially  the  perceiver  of  sound, 
or  in  the  sensory  organ,  which  supphes  to 
the  brain  the  material  which  it  transforms 
into  a  sensory  perception.  How  this  change 
of  the  physical  into  the  physiological  process 
is  effected  remains  a  mystery.  How  the 
collection  and  conduction  of  sonorous  vi- 
brations to  the  auditory  sensorium  are 
effected  is,  so  far  as  surgical  pm-poses  are 
concerned,  fairly  well  known,  and  it  is  with 
the  integrity  of .  the  structm'es  acting  in 
these  capacities  that  the  sm'geon  will  be 
required  to  deal. 

The  defect  may  be  of  such  a  slight  char- 
acter that  it  is  not  perceptible  even  to  the 
patient  himself,  as  in  the  cases  where  the 
range  of  audition  is  limited,  or  when  it 
affects  one  ear  only,  and  it  has  not  been 
brought  under  his  notice.  Or  it  may  be 
apparent  under  certain  conditions  only,  as 
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in  cases  affecting  tlie  accommodation  of  the 
ear,  when  it  causes  an  inabihty  to  join  in 
mixed  conversation.  In  other  cases  the 
facultative  loss  is  so  great  that  it  is  ap- 
parent to  all,  and  prevents  the  sufferer 
following  the  usual  avocations  of  hfe,  or 
enjoying  the  conversation  of  his  fellow- 
beings.  The  cases  which  seek  surgical  aid 
are  those  in  which  an  inconvenience  is  felt 
in  the  usual  intercourse  of  hfe,  and  to  these 
our  examination  will  be  confined. 

How  do  we  determine  the  degree  of  the 
lefect  complained  of?  Numerous  methods 
have  been  proposed  and  are  in  use,  but  for 
practical  purposes  the  watch,  the  tuning- 
fork,  and  the  voice  are  sufficient. 

The  want  of  any  index  of  the  strength 
of  the  voice,  when  used  as  a  test,  prevents 
it  being  employed  as  a  means  of  comparison 
with  the  observations  of  others,  or  even 
with  the  observation  of  the  same  surgeon 
at  different  times ;  and,  although  valuable 
in  being  the  form  of  vibrations  which  the 
patient  generally  desires  to  hear  best,  and 
also  in  being  a  method  which  commands 
conclusive  answers,  it  is  much  less  exact 
than  the  tests  by  the  watch  and  tuning- 
fork.  As  it,  however,  happens  that  there 
is  no  exact  relation  to  be  found  between 
the  abiHty  for  the  hearing  of  speech  and 
simple  tones,  and  that  it  may  increase  for 
the  one  while  it  remains  in  statu  quo,  or 
even  decreases,  for  the  other,  the  voice 
ought  to  be  employed  by  the  surgeon  in 
aU  cases,  and  more  especially  in  those  where 
the  patient  will  be  imder  observation  upon 
different  occasions  by  the  same  attendant. 

In  testing  by  speech  a  whisper  is  usually 
employed,  and  the  patient,  closing  the  op- 
posite ear,  and  turning  the  ear  to  be  experi- 
mented upon  towards  the  speaker,  is  thus 
unable  to  assist  himself  by  observing  the 
motion  of  the  Hps,  in  repeating  the  words 
or  answering  the  questions  of  the  sm'geon. 
The  distance  at  which  the  patient  recognises 
the  words  spoken  is  taken  as  the  degree  of 
hearing  for  that  day.  If  single  words  be 
employed,  care  must  be  taken  to  use  words 
containing  vowels  of  similar  tone  and  of 
equal  familiarity  on  different  occasions. 
The  asldng  of  several  questions  which  have 
no  connection  with  each  other  seems  to  be 
more  practical,  and  as  conclusive. 

Tho  acuteness  of  hearing  is  determined 
with  the  watch  by  causing  the  patient,  \vith 
his  eyes  and  opposite  car  closed,  to  say  at 
what  moment  he  hears  the  tick  of  a  watch 
brought  gradually  towards  the  ear  under 
examination.  The  distance  of  the  watch 
from  the  ear  at  that  jnoment  is  noted,  and 
is  employed  as  the  numerator  of  a  fraction, 


the  denominator  of  wliich  is  the  number  ol 
inches  at  which  the  tick  of  the  watch  in 
use  is  heard  by  a  normal  ear.  By  this 
mode  of  noting  the  observation,  a  compari. 
son  can  be  made  of  the  acuteness  at  dif. 
ferent  times  and  by  different  observers. 
When  the  patient  cannot  hear  the  watch 
unless  it  be  in  contact  with,  or  pressed 
upon,  the  auricle,  the  numerator  becomes 
?2  or  i!  respectively.  A  stop-watch  is  use- 
ful for  verifying  the  statements  of  the  ob- 
served, but,  by  noting  repeatedly  the  dis- 
tance at  which  the  patient  avers  that  he 
becomes  cognisant  of  the  watch-tick,  the 
examination  can  be  made  with  the  usual 
watch.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in 
testing  vnth  a  watch  two  particular  notes 
only  are  employed,  and  therefore  that  the 
examination  thereby  is  but  a  rough-and- 
ready  way  of  giving  a  comparison  of  one 
ear  with  another. 

Hitherto  our  examination  has  been  con- 
fined to  the  acuteness  of  hearing  of  sonorous 
vibrations  through  the  usual  sound-con- 
ducting apparatus,  while  that  through  the 
cranial  bones  has  not  been  in  view.  For 
determining  the  latter,  a  large  tuning-fork 
of  512  vibrations  in  the  second,  with  clamps 
grasping  the  prongs  in  order  to  destroy  the 
harmonics  of  the  fimdamental  tone,  is  the 
most  convenient.  But  should  that  not  be 
at  hand,  the  watch  wiU  give  a  rough  generai 
estimate  thereof,  by  placing  the  watch  on 
different  points  of  the  head  and  making 
a  comparison  of  the  position  of  the  cranium 
at  which  a  weak  watch-tick  is  lost,  with  the 
point  on  the  observer's  head  at  which  the 
same  occurs. 

When  a  fork  is  employed,  the  examina' 
tion  is  conducted  as  follows  : — After  causing 
it  to  vibrate,  the  handle  is  placed  on  some 
part  of  the  patient's  head,  usually  the 
mastoid  process,  and  the  number  of  seconifls 
noted  dm'ing  which  the  soimd  can  be  recog' 
nised  by  the  observer's  normal  ear,  after  the 
patient  has  ceased  to  hear  it.  This  re- 
cognition may  be  effected  in  two  ways,  vut., 
by  placing  the  fork  on  the  mastoid,  or  close 
to  the  concha  of  the  observer.  The  formei 
is  the  usual  mode,  and  of  it  we  shall  spQtik. 
The  number  of  seconds  fi'om  the  cessation 
(in  tlie  patient's  mastoid  to  its  cessation  ot 
the  observer's,  gives  the  loss  compared  witlj 
tho  normal  ear.  For  example,  if  the  ob- 
server finds  that  he  hears  through  his  masj 
toid  the  fork-Aabrations  for  ten  seconds  aftei  - 
the  patient  has  ceased  to  recognise  thenji 
tlurough  his  mastoid,  the  loss  is  noted 
'acoustic  p.  mastoid— 10",'  and  if  the 
of  the  patient  and  practitioner  are  nearl 
the  same,  the  loss  is  assigned  to  the  part 
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ejond  the  conducting  apparatus,  but  not 
xcluding  affections  thereof.  Should  the 
u-k  not  be  heard  by  the  observer  on  its 
ransference  to  his  mastoid,  the  acuteness 
^  reckoned  normal,  imless  there  are  ob- 
tructions  in  the  meatus  or  cavity  sufficient 
0  reflect  the  vibrations  passing  outwards, 
lid  so  reinforce  those  acting  on  the  inner 
ir.  But,  for  practical  purposes,  the  acous- 
ic  may  be  recognised  as  normal. 

In  using  the  tuning-fork  for  the  deter- 
lination  of  the  acuteness  of  hea-ring  aerially- 
nducted  vibrations  the  loss  is  determined 
u  the  same  way  as  on  the  mastoid,  care 
leing  taken  to  place  the  fork  in  the  same 
losition  in  relation  to  both  the  observed  and 
bserver's  ears.  It  would  further  the  dia- 
:nosis  of  such  affections  if  a  standard  fork 
ould  be  settled  upon,  which  we  could  use 
s  the  denominator,  as  we  do  in  the  case 
if  the  watch. 

It  will  be  simple  from  the  above  methods 
J  fairly  apportion  to  its  proper  seat  the 
uise  of  deafness.    No  affections,  however 
evere,  of  the  external  or  middle  ear 
vhich  are  conducting  apparatus  alone,  will 
irevent  the  recognition  of  sonorous  vi- 
brations sufficiently  loud  to  be  perceived 
>y  a  healthy  acoustic  nerve  thi-ough  the 
nastoid,  from  reaching  the  internal  ear 
if  the  patient  through  that  bone.  No 
uch  vibrations,  however  well  conducted, 
ither  through  the  meatus  or  through  the 
nastoid,  can  arouse  an  acoustic  whose 
unction    is   in  abeyance.     If  a  watch 
le  heard  at  what  has  been  determined  to 
'6  its  normal  distance,  the  acuteness  of 
learing,  for  that  note,  may  be  taken  as 
lormal.   If  a  fork  be  heard  as  long  on  the 
Qastoid  of  the  patient  as  on  the  mastoid  of 
■  normal  ear,  the  internal  ear  may,  for  that 
lote,  be  taken  as  fauiy  healthy.    If  the 
3rk  be  heard  to  the  natural  extent  or  ex- 
eed  it  on  the  mastoid,  but  neither  it  nor 
he  watch  reach  the  standard  determined 
;)r  aeriaUy-conducted  vibrations,  an  affec- 
"^n  of  the  external  or  middle  ear  is  dia- 
iosed.   If  the  watch  be  not  heard  at  its 
oper  standard  of  distance,  nor  the  fork  to 
proper  extent  through  the  mastoid,  the 
portiomng  of  the  amount  of  the  defect 
the  external  and  middle  ear,  and  to  the 
'ernal  ear,  may  be  roughly  made  by  the 
lounation  of  the  structures,  and  by  noting 
■<■  loss  of  vibrations  conducted  by  the 
'BatuB  after  their  perosseal  recognition 
as  ceased.    Thus,  if  a  fork,  the  vibrations 
t  Winch  are  heard  at  the  concha  thirtv 
^onds    after  they  have  ceased   to  be 
^cogiused  on  the  mastoid,  is  heard  by  the 
atient  five  seconds  less  on  the  mastoid. 


and  only  ten  seconds  at  the  concha,  the 
loss  is  marked  as  five  seconds  and  twenty 
seconds  respectively. 

W.  Laidlaw  Pueves. 

DECUBITUS.    See  Bedsores. 

DEFORMITIES,    Congenital.  "  See 
Club-Foot  ;  Hahe-Lip,  &0. 

DELHI  BOIL  or  SOEE.— This  disease 
first  attracted  attention  by  its  great  preva- 
lence among  the  British  troops  stationed  in 
the  city  of  Delhi  after  the  mutiny  of  1857. 
Before  the  mutiny  the  troops  were  garrisoned 
in  a  cantonment  situated  outside  the  city 
waUs,  and  they  appear  there  to  have  enjoyed 
an  immunity  from  these  sores.  In  the  year 
1864  as  many  as  from  forty  to  seventy  per 
cent,  of  the  men  suffered  from  them  ;  and 
the  Government  of  India  appointed  a  com- 
mission, of  which  Dr.  John  Murray,  In- 
spector-General of  Hospitals,  was  president, 
to  investigate  the  nature  and  cause,  and 
advise  as  to  the  prevention  and  cure,  of  this 
troublesome  complaint.  The  commission 
submitted  a  long  and  interesting  report. 
They  foimd  that  the  disease  was  not  depen- 
dent on  poverty  or  malaria,  and  that  it  was 
inoculable ;  associated  it  with  the  filthy  state 
of  the  city,  more  especially  with  the  use  of 
impure  water  drawn  from  foul  weUs ;  and 
recommended  sanitary  improvements  and 
the  supply  of  river  or  canal  water  to  the 
troops  for  aU  piurposes. 

Much  interesting  information  on  this 
and  allied  subjects  will  be  foimd  in  the 
late  Dr.  Tilbmry  Fox's  work  on  Diseases 
of  the  SMn,  and  in  a  volume  pubUshed  by 
Drs.  Tilbury  Fox  and  Farquiiar  in  1876, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India,  On  Certwm  Endemic  Skin  cmd 
other  Diseases. 

It  has  been  established,  by  the  obser- 
vations and  researches  contained  in  these 
reports  and  pubhcations,  that  the  disease 
known  as  Delhi  boO.  or  Delhi  sore  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  town  of  Delhi  and 
the  neighbouring  villages,  but  prevails  in 
other  parts  of  Northern  India. 

A  similar  disease  has  been  observed  and 
described  by  Colvillc.Wortabet,  and  others  as 
existing  in  Syria  and  Turkish  Ai-abia,  more 
particularly  in  the  towns  of  Aleppo,  Bagdad, 
and  Bussorah,  and  other  locaUties  situated 
in  the  land  of  Mesopotamia — the  vaUey  of 
the  rivers  Tigris  and  Eupln-ates.  It  is 
known  in  these  parts  as  tlie  Aleppo  Evil, 
Date  Mark,  and  the  Bouton  d'Alep.  The 
same  disease  has  been  met  with  at  Aden. 
An  affection  apparently  identical  with  the 
Indian  and  Arabian  sores  has  been  observed 
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in  Egypt,  Morocco,  and  Algeria.  Finally, 
Dr.  Vandyke  Carter  discovered  .  a  disease 
which  he  considers  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Algerian  and  Syrian  maladies  in  the  island 
of  Candia,  where  it  has  the  name  of  Cane- 
otica  (from  Canea,  the  capital  town  of  the 
island),  Bouton  de  Crete,  Lib-Ub,  &c.  He 
has  carefully  studied,  described,  and  figm-ed 
the  sores  of  Algeria,  Crete,  and  Aleppo,  and 
advances  the  opinion  that  there  is  an 
'essential  bond  of  connection  between  the 
maladies  of  Biskra,  Crete,  Bagdad,  Aden, 
Scind,  and  Delhi.' 

Cmises. — The  disease  is  endemic,  and 
has  a  very  definite  geography.  Its  causes 
must  therefore  consist  in  conditions  and 
circumstances  common  to  the  locaUties  in 
which  it  is  met  with.  What  these  are  has 
not  been  clearly  ascertained.  It  prevails 
in  towns  and  crowded  centres  of  population 
rather  than  ia  hamlets  and  sparsely  in- 
habited villages.  In  these  its  homes  it 
attacks  all  classes,  both  sexes,  and  all  ages 
iadiscrumnately,  but  seems  to  have  a  pre- 
ference for  new-comers  and  young  children. 
It  does  not  seem  to  depend  on  climate,  for 
then  it  would  be  more  generally  distributed 
in  town  and  country;  but  climatic  con- 
ditions may,  and  probably  do,  combine  with 
local  conditions  to  produce  it.  These  latter 
appear  to  be,  or  to  be  closely  associated  vsath, 
filth.  The  disease  has  almost  disappeared 
from  Delhi  in  consequence  of  sanitary 
improvements  and  improved  water-supply 
(see  Report  on  Sanitary  Measures  in  India 
in  1873-74,  and  Drs.  Lewis  and  Cun- 
ningham's report),  and  it  Hngered  longer 
among  the  native  troops  and  the  native 
inhabitants  of  Delhi,  who  continued  to  draw 
their  water  from  weUs,  than  amongEm'opean 
troops  for  whom  river-water  was  provided. 
The  well-water  of  Delhi  has  been  found  to 
be  very  impm-e,  exceedingly  hard,  and  to 
contain  large  quantities  of  nitrates  and 
nitrites.  The  water  of  Biskra  is  also  said 
to  have  been  extremely  impure ;  but  here 
also  a  similar  effect  has  followed  similar 
changes  in  sanitation.  In  Aleppo  and  Bag- 
dad the  disease  is  ascribed  to  the  use  of 
impure  river-water,  and  those  resorting  to 
clean  wells  are  said  to  remain  free  from  it. 
In  Algeria  the  disease  presents  a  marked 
seasonal  character,  attacks  being  most 
common  in  November  and  December  ;  but 
in  other  places  this  feature  is  not  so  well 
marked.  Occasionally,  according  to  Carter, 
Aleppo  Evil  presents  an  epidemic  character  ; 
and  there  is  strong  evidence  that  it  was 
imported  into  Candia  in  the  year  1827  by 
Turkish  troops  from  Aleppo  and  Darnascus 
who  were  sent  to  quell  an  insurrection  in 


the  island.  It  took  root  in  Canea,  and 
spread  thence  to  other  places.  The  sore  is 
undoubtedly  inoculable;  this  has  been 
proved  by  experiment  in  India  and  Algeria, 
and  the  Jews  of  Bagdad  practise  inoculation 
of  children.  The  disease  is  not  contagious 
in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  it  seems  to  be 
communicable  in  a  manner  not  yet  deter- 
mined. Nor  does  it  appear  to  be  hereditary. 
One  attack  is  not  protective  from  subsequent 
attacks,  but  repeated  attacks  are  not  the 
rule,  and  old  residents  appear  to  enjoy 
comparative  immunity.  Dogs  and  horses 
are  said  to  contract  the  disease.  What  the 
intimate  or  immediate  cause  of  the  disease 
is  has  not  been  discovered.  It  has  been 
ascribed  to  depraved  nutrition  of  the  body 
due  to  chmatic  influences,  and  considered 
to  be  '  a  local  manifestation  of  a  cachectic 
condition  due  to  residence  in  unhealthy 
locaUties '  (Tilbury  Fox) ;  but  these  sores 
attack  persons  to  aJl  appearance  in  good 
health,  and  in  other  than  endemic  locaUties, 
where  people  also  manifest  climatic  cachexia, 
they  are  not  known.  The  fact  that  the  most 
exposed  parts  of  the  body — arms  and  hands, 
face  and  legs — are  those  mostUable  to  attack, 
points  to  a  local  causation.  The  disease 
has  been  attributed  to  the  entrance  of  para-| 
sites  through  the  pores  of  the  skin  and 
poisonous  material  conveyed  by  mosqmtoeEj 
and  flies;  but  of  these  views  no  positive} 
proof  has  been  advanced. 

Pathology. — In  the  language  of  mode 
pathology  the  disease  belongs  to  the  categor 
of  infective  graniilomata.  Drs.  Lewis  acq 
Cunningham  found,  as  a  result  of  ve 
careful  study,  that  its  microscopic  characte 
were  identical  with  those  of  lupus  as  de 
scribed  by  Virchow  and  others,  and  CarterJ 
descriptions  and  plates  support  this  ■viev 
which  is  also  that  of  Geber,  who  investigate! 
the  Aleppo  button.  The  skin  is  found_ 
be  infiltrated  with  lymphoid  cells,  whic 
are  found  more  abimdantly  near  the  vessel 
glands,  and  lymphatics,  and,  gradually 
creasing  in  number,  supplant  the  elemen^ 
of  the  tissue.  The  features  of  the  dise 
depend  on  the  number  and  fate  of  thed 
cells.  Among  them,  miUary  particles  of  ( 
epithelial  character  and  origin  are  fonnj 
some  of  them  being  altered  hair-bulbs 
impacted  gland-ducts.  The  disease  coi 
in  fact,  of  a  conversion  of  the  true  skin  in| 
gi-anulation-tissue,  the  epithelium  being  f 
increased  and  then  shed,  and  the  disi 
tegration  of  the  cells  giving  rise  to  breajj 
of  siu:face,  which  is  eventually  repau.*ed_ ' 
a  process  of  granulation  and  cicatrisatio 
The  ceUs  appear  to  possess  infective  prot 
ties,  but  no  structm-e  of  a  parasitic  kind 
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-  yet  been  discovered  in  the  morbid  tissue, 
he  new  structvure  has  a  definite  lifetime,  and 

the  suiTounding  parts  possess  sufficient 
ital  resistance  limitation  takes  place  and  re- 

ir  ensues.  If  the  vital  resistance  is  weak, 
om  general  Hi-health,  limitation  does  not 
cur  so  soon  or  so  completely;  new  areas 
;  skia  are  invaded,  and  the  disease  spreads 
1  the  manner  indicated  by  the  term  '  ser- 
^^diious.' 

Symptoms  and  diagnosis. — The  disease 
\  a  well-marked  case  presents  several 
hases  or  stages,  which  may  be  called 
le  stages  of  (1)  infiltration,  (2)  ulceration 

id  incrustation,  and  (3)  repair.    It  com- 

ences  as  a  small,  hard,  itchy  papule  or 
■mple  resembHng  a  mosquito-bite.  A  few 
ilated  vessels  may  be  seen  converging  to 
tie  centre  of  this  spot,  which  presently 
nlarges  and  becomes  smooth,  raised,  dusky, 
nd  shining.  Ridges  of  smooth  swollen  skm 

liate  from  this  elevation,  or  new  spots 
ppeai-  in  its  vicinity.  The  affected  area 
its  on  presstu'e,  and  a  stinging  sensation 
^  experienced  on  touching  it.  The  hair- 
ulbs  are  specially  involved,  and  present  the 
ppearance  of  minute,  yellowish  points  in 
be  glazed,  dusky,  red  material.  Presently 
be  epithelium  is  shed ;  a  viscid  ichor  exudes 
'om  the  sm-face,  which  becomes  covered  by 

crust.  As  the  disease  extends  the  cnist 
nlarges,  and  at  the  centre  breach  of  surface 
ikes  place,  and  pus  and  disintegi'ated  tissue 
ssist  in  forming  the  crust,  which  may 
xhibit  cracks  emitting  a  sanious  or  puri- 
3rm  fluid.  On  removal  of  the  crust  an 
leer  is  revealed,  with  hard  edges  and  a  red, 
abby,  irregular  surface,  covered  vdth  fun- 
oid  granulations  that  bleed  freely.  Even- 
jaUy  cicatrisation  commences  at  the  centre 
ud  proceeds  towards  the  circumference, 
'he  outer  infiltrated  ring  of  the  sore  under- 
oes  resolution,  and  a  smooth,  depressed, 

Idish-brown  cicatrix,  with  sharp  edges, 

iaains._  No  contraction  results  from  the 
)ss  of  tissue,  which  does  not  involve  the 
abcutaneous  areolar  structure.  This  is 
description  of  a  typical  case  ;  but  in  mild 
istances  of  the  disease  no  breach  of  surface 

'uceration  occurs,  the  granulation  material 
uuergoing  in  part  disintegi-ation  and  in  part 
rganisation  into  cicatricial  tissue.  In  other 
ises  the  process  is  compUcated  by  suppu- 
«ion,  a  small,  deep,  pimched-out  abscess 
.uung  m  the  centre  and  giving  rise  to 

nollow  ulcer,  or  these  ulcers  may  be 
"utiple.   In  other  cases  the  course  of  the 

'■ase  may  be  materially  modified  by  the 

piJcation  of  caustics  and  irritating  agents, 
ihe  progress  of  the  disease  is  slow  and 
'  '^'raoted,  and  occupies  from  six  to  twelve 


months  from  first  to  last.  The  parts  of  the 
body  most  commonly  attacked  are  the  fore- 
arms— the  back  and  ulnar  aspect  by  prefer- 
ence— the  vrrist  and  front  of  the  forearm, 
the  elbows,  the  hands,  the  neck  and  face, 
the  knees,  legs,  and  feet.  The  trunk  is  very 
rarely  affected.  Persons  arriving  at  a  place 
where  the  disease  is  endemic  do  not  con- 
tract it  for  several  months,  and  the  sore 
may  appear  many  months  after  leaving  the 
locality,  so  that  there  would  seem  to  be  a 
long  period  of  incubation.  The  neighbour- 
ing glands  are  not  affected  except  when  the 
sore  is  irritated,  and  there  is  no  indication 
of  any  constitutional  change  accompanying 
the  local  disease. 

The  diagnosis  is  not  difficult.  Eesidence 
in  a  locaKty  where  the  disease  is  known 
to  prevail,  and  careful  study  of  the  featm-es 
of  the  sore  as  above  described,  suffice  to 
distinguish  it  from  any  other  cutaneous 
disease  except  lupus,  with  which  many 
competent  authorities  consider  it  identical. 
Spreading  serpiginous  ulcerations  some- 
times appear  on  the  genitals  and  groins  as 
a  result  of  chancroid  which  present  featm-es 
somewhat  resembling  the  Oriental  sore ; 
but  these  are  generally  more  extensive 
and  protracted,  and  show  little  or  no  dis- 
position to  undergo  spontaneous  cure.  The 
locaHty  of  these  ulcers,  and  the  absence  of 
a  history  of  residence  in  a  place  where  the 
sore  is  endemic,  aid  in  establishing  a  dis- 
tinction. The  only  other  affections  for  which 
this  sore  might  be  mistaken  are  the  syphilitic 
and  pseudo-syphilitic  granulomata,  such  as 
the  framboesia  of  the  West  Indies  and  the 
Parangi  disease  of  Ceylon ;  but  the  eruption 
in  these  cases  is  more  extensive,  the  severity 
of  the  disease  greater,  and  constitutional 
cachexia  more  apt  to  accompany  it.  It 
only  remains  to  add  that,  in  its  endemic 
haimts,  ordinary  wounds,  scratches,  or  abra- 
sions may  take  on  the  features  of  the  specific 
sore. 

Treatment. — The  best  preventive  treat- 
ment is  obviously  removal  from  the  locality 
where  the  sore  is  endemic.  Next  to  that, 
attention  to  general  sanitation,  and  more 
especially  the  use  of  pure  water,  appear, 
from  the  evidence  above  referred  to,  to 
exercise  a  decided  influence  over  the  preva- 
lence and  development  of  the  disease.  As 
regards  local  or  cm-ative  treatment,  destruc- 
tion of  the  indurated  papule  or  tubercle  in 
its  early  stages,  by  means  of  caustics,  is 
allowed,  by  all  who  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  testing  it,  to  be  a  thoroughly  effective 
means  of  stopping  its  progress  and  mini- 
mising suffering  and  loss  of  tissue.  Various 
agents  have  been  employed  for  this  pur- 
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pose — ^principally  nitric  and  carbolic  acids, 
potassa  fasa  and  strong  liquor  potassse,  and 
nitrate  of  silver.  A  preliminary  incision 
l^as  been  recommended,  to  admit  of  readier 
access  of  the  caustic  to  the  doomed  tissue. 
Even  after  ulceration  has  been  established, 
the  destractive  treatment  is  considered  by 
some  authorities  the  best,  as  saving  time 
and  tissue.  Care  must  be  taken,  however, 
in  the  later  stages  that  the  cure  is  not  worse 
than  the  disease.  Scraping  away  the  neo- 
plasm with  VoUanann's  shaarp  spoon,  or  the 
cautious  use  of  chloride  of  zinc  paste,  would 
be  preferable  to  the  stronger  caustics  in  this 
stage.  Irritating  and  stimulating  apphca- 
tions  of  all  kinds,  such  as  the  tinctures  of 
iodine  and  iron,  preparations  of  zinc,  copper, 
and  mercury,  have  been  used  without  effect. 
They  probably  do  more  harm  than  good  by 
weakening  the  vital  resistance  of  the  sur- 
rounding tissues.  Soothing  poultices,  lotions, 
and  ointments  have  also  been  employed, 
with  more  sense  and  success.  It  is  very 
important,  by  means  of  tonics  and  diet,  to 
improve  the  general  health  and  intensify 
the  vital  resistance  of  the  organism  gene- 
rally, and  of  the  tissues  adjoining  the  sore 
i'.peciaUy.  K.  McLeod. 

DELIRIUM  TREMENS  may  come 
imder  the  notice  of  the  surgeon  as  an  in- 
dependent complaint ;  but  the  cases  dealt 
mth  in  this  article  are  those  in  which  the 
symptoms  supervene  upon,  and  are  the 
consequence  of,  a  surgical  iojury,  occurring 
in  a  person  suffering  from  the  effects  of 
alcoholic  excess.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  intemperate  iadividuals  are  unfavour- 
able subjects  for  any  injury _  or  opera- 
tion, and  one  direction  in  which  this  is 
revealed  is  in  their  habUity  to  delirium 
tremens.  In  the  writer's  experience  at 
the  Liverpool  Northern  Hospital  the  symp- 
toms did  not  come  on  in  persons  who  were 
injured  while  drunk,  but  rather  in  those 
who  were  habitually  intemperate,  but  by 
no  means  always  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  became  intoxicated.  Indeed,  in  some 
instances  the  patients  would  strenuously 
resent  the  charge  that  they  were  intem- 
perate, because  they  were  never  drunk,  and 
never  lost  a  day's  work.  The  kiad  of  in- 
jury which  is  followed  by  delirium  tremens 
varies,  and  it  may  be  in  itself  of  no  danger, 
or  even  very  trivial,  such  as  a  simple 
fracture  or  sprain,  or  a  superficial  woimd. 
ITow  far  the  suddenly  enforced  abstinence 
from  alcohoUc  drinks  may  accoimt  for  the 
development  of  delirium  tremens  is  a 
matter  of  dispute;  but  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  real  danger  fi'om  this 


cause  if  the  patient  is  properly  supported 
in  other  ways.  In  some  instances  bad  hvmg, 
anxiety,  injurious  habits — such  as  excessive 
smoking — or  previous  illness,  act  as  pre- 
disposing causes. 

Symptoms  wnd  Diagnosis. — The  more 
characteristic  symptoms  of  delirium  tremens 
may  set  in,  in  surgical  cases,  either  rapidly 
and  without  any  warning,  or  more  gradu- 
ally, being  preceded  by  premonitory  symp- 
toms, such  as  disturbed  sleep  or  sleepless- 
ness ;    restlessness    and    tremulousness ; 
mental  agitation  and  confusion,  with  low- 
ness  of   spirits  and  foreboding  of  ill; 
anorexia  and  disorder  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  with  foul  tremulous  tongue  and 
offensive  breath  ;  a  quick  but  soft  and  com- 
pressible pulse  ;  and  more  or  less  free  per- 
spiration.   The  actual  symptoms  usually 
appear  within  three  or  four  days  from  the 
date  of  the  injury,  and  often  supervene  dur- 
ing the  night.    The  more  striking  of  these  t 
symptoms,  connected  with  the  nervous  sys-^ 
tem,  may  be  summed  up  as  absolute  sleep- 
lessness ;  mental  disorder,  with  a  peculiarl 
form  of  delirium ;  and.  marked  muscular! 
trembhng,  combined  with  restlessness.  The! 
mental  condition  is  one  of  mingled  con-r 
fusion,  excitement  and  agitation,  irritability,! 
sense  of  dread,  and  suspicion.  The  deliriurDl 
is  usually  of  a  busy  character,  and  attendedl 
with  various  delusions,  illusions,  and  hallu-l 
cinations,  of  a  strange  and  often  horribla 
nature,  which  are  generally  transient  anci 
changeable,  but  occasionally  fixed.  Thtisl 
the  patient  fancies  he  sees  hideous  objeotsj 
hears  strange  sounds,  or  feels  insects  crawl] 
ing  over  him.    He  has  an  anxious,  wander! 
ing  expression,  and  is  suspicious  and  disl 
trustful  of  all  who  come  near  him.  It  maj 
be  possible  to  attract  his  attention  for 
moment,  so  that  he  will  answer  a  questioa 
or  do  some  act  which  is  requested,  but  hi 
speedily  wanders  off  again.    His  own  ideal 
prompt  him  to  perform  various  actions,  bd 
there  is  an  e%ddent  want  of  control,  wiii| 
unsteadiness  of  purpose.    In  some  case 
the  delirium  is  of  a  ^'iolent  character,  an] 
the  patient  tries  to  injure  himself  or  otberj 
or  to  tear  the  dressings  off  woimds  or  tfal 
splints  off  fr'actm'es.    In  other  instanoa 
it  either  is  fr-om  the  first,  or  very  speedilj 
becomes,  of  a  low  and  muttering  typj 
There  is  marked  trembUng,  which  is  esp] 
ciaUy  evident  in  the  hands  and  tongue. 

There  is  usually  little  or  no  fever,  bJ 
the  patfent  is  bathed  in  perspiration,  whil 
the  pulse  continues  rapid  and  wanting . 
tone.  In  bad  cases  it  may  become  dicrotij 
as  revealed  by  the  sphygmograph.  OccJ 
sionally  marked  pyrexia  is  observed,  ail 
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he  temperatm-e  may  reach  a  considerable 
1  eight.    If  the  patient  is  violent,  he  be- 
imes  much  exhausted  after  the  fits  of  exer- 
on.    Should  the  symptoms  not  abate,  and 
oep  be  obtained,  the  tendency  is  towards 
ipid  prostration  and  adynamia,  and  the 
itient  dies  from  exhaustion  or  in  a  coma- 
ise  state.    Complications,  especially  pneu- 
iionia,  may  also  sui^ervene  and  hasten  the 
ii  Wtal  issue. 

Delirium  tremens,  in  surgical  cases,  has 
1  be  diagnosed  from  traumatic  dehrium 
liich  is  independent  of  alcohohc  excess  ; 
lid  fi'om  acute  inflammation  of  the  brain 
f  its  membranes.  Attention  to  the  history 
ud  symptoms  will  generally  render  the 
iagnosis  sufficiently  clear. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  cases  of 
idUrium  tremens  in  surgical  practice  must 
be  conducted  on  similar  principles  to  those 
which  are  adopted  in  other  cases.  General 
management  is  highly  important.  The 
I  atient  must  be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible, 
mdistturbed  by  friends  or  others;  at  the 
same  time  being  constantly  watched  by  a 
competent  nurse,  one  who  combines  the 
necessary  firmness  of  pm-pose  with  gentle- 
ness of  manner.  He  should,  as  much  as 
possible,  be  humoiured  and  influenced 
judiciously,  without  being  opposed  or  phy- 
sically coerced.  Special  care  must  be  taken 
to  prevent  him  fi;om  injuring  himself,  and 
for  this  purpose  two  or  more  attendants 
may  be  necessary.  It  is  only  in  violent 
cases,  where  the  proper  amount  of  help  can- 
not be  obtained,  that  restraint  by  means  of 
the  strait-waistcoat  is  admissible ;  but  stUl 
it  may  be  imperatively  demanded  under 
such  circumstances,  othervsdse  the  patient 
may  convert  a  simple  injury  into  a  very 
erious  one. 

Attention  to  diet  is  another  most  im- 
portant indication.  A  free  supply  of  nutri- 
tious, easily  assimilated,  liquid  articles  of 
food  is  demanded,  to  be  administered  at  fre- 
quent intervals,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day. 
They  may  be  previously  digested  by  the 
'  leptonising  agents  now  in  use.  Not  uncom- 
monly it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  get  patients 
to  take  food,  but  much  may  be  done  by 
judicious  coaxing.  If,  however,  the  diffi- 
culty is  great,  nutrient  enemata,  with  some 
ligestant,  must  be  employed  at  regular  in- 
tervals. As  regards  stimulants,  whether 
they  should  be  given  or  not,  and  in  what 
quantities,  must  be  determined  by  the  cir- 
ciunstances  of  each  case,  and  this  matter 
'1  ways  requires  careful  consideration.  In 
iimny  instances  undoiibtedly  no  stimulant 
l^hould  be  given;  but  in  others  of  a  low 
^ype,  or  attended  with  much  exhaustion, 


some  kind  of  stimulant  must  be  allowed, 
and  it  has  been  recommended  to  give  that 
one  to  which  the  patient  is  accustomed. 
There  are,  moreover,  other  circumstances 
affecting  surgical  cases  which  may  deter- 
mine the  question  of  the  use  of  stimulants, 
apart  from  the  dehriimi. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  medicines, 
these  are  often  required  in  order  to  pro- 
cure sleep  and  calm  the  cerebral  excite- 
ment, but  they  must  be  given  with  due 
caution.  In  surgical  cases  the  subcuta- 
neous injection  of  morphia  (gr.  ^  to  gr. 
is  the  best  remedy  to  employ  as  a  rule, 
repeated  at  more  or  less  frequent  intervals 
according  to  circumstances.  Opium  in  a 
sohd  form,  or  the  tincture ;  cWoral  hydrate 
(gr.  XX. — xl.),  and  bromides,  are  also  useful 
agents.  Chloral  hydrate  and  a  bromide 
together  form  a  valuable  combination. 
How  far  it  is  desirable  to  push  drugs  of 
this  class  must  depend  upon  the  circum- 
stances of  each  case,  and  their  administra- 
tion needs  constant  watching.  It  may  be 
an  imperative  necessity  to  compel  sleep  at 
any  risk,  and  in  one  case  which  came  under 
his  notice  the  vnriter  believes  that  the 
attainment  of  this  object,  by  the  use  of  large 
doses  of  morphia,  was  the  means  of  saving 
the  patient's  Hfe.  Chloroform  may  be  ser- 
viceable as  a  temporary  aid,  in  relieving 
violent  excitement,  enabling  some  surgical 
procedure  to  be  carried  on,  or  an  enema  to 
be  administered.  Among  other  medicinal 
agents  recoromended  under  certain  circum- 
stances, may  be  mentioned  tincture  of 
digitahs  in  ftiU  doses,  tartar  emetic  (when 
there  is  much  excitement),  and  capsicum. 

The  bowels  should  be  opened  from  time 
to  time  by  the  aid  of  a  saline  purgative. 
Should  adynamic  symptoms  set  in,  ammonia 
with  bark  and  ether,  and  similar  remedies, 
may  be  administered. 

Frederick  T.  Egberts. 

DE  MORGAN'S  SPLINT,  for  fracture 
of  the  thigh,  is  a  long  splint,  which  is  ap- 
plied to  the  sound  side  of  the  body,  and 
which,  reaches  from  the  axilla  to  well  be- 
yond the  foot ;  from  its  lower  end  a  cross- 
bar passes  at  right  angles  towards  the  other 
foot.  An  extension  apparatus  is  fixed  to 
the  injured  limb,  and  the  cord  connected 
with  it  passes  first  longitudinally  to  the 
extremity  of  the  crossbar,  where  there  is  a 
pulley,  round  which  it  passes  to  a  second 
pulley  at  the  end  of  the  long  splint,  and 
thence  up  the  outer  side  of  the  latter  to  an 
elastic  accumulator,  by  means  of  wliich  the 
1  proper  amount  of  extension  can  be  given  to 
the  limb,  Bilton  Pollard. 
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DENTIGEROUS  CYSTS.— The  deve- 
lopment of  cysts  in  connection  with  uncut 
teeth  is  a  subject  of  great  practical  impor- 
tance to  the  surgeon,  since  mistakes  in  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  these  cases  are 
far  from  rare. 

Dentigerous  cysts  may  occur  in  either 
jaw,  a  tumour  being  gradually  formed,  the 
gi'owth  of  which  is  slow,  and  for  the  most 
part  painless. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  neighbour- 
mg  teeth  will  be  the  best  guide  to  a  correct 
diagnosis,  for  if  a  tooth  be  absent,  or  if, 
as  sometimes  happens,  a  temporary  tooth 
occupy  the  position  of  a  permanent  one, 
the  tumom*  in  all  probability  is  a  den- 
tigerous cyst,  and  no  mutilating  operation 
should  be  undertaken  without  first  opening 
up  the  tumour  to  discover  its  nature. 

Dentigerous  cysts  arise  in  connexion 
with  teeth  which,  from  some  cause,  have 
remained  within  the  jaw,  and  have  under- 
gone a  certain  amount  of  irritation.  They 
are  most  commonly  connected  with  the 
permanent  teeth ;  though  the  writer  has 
met  with  a  cyst  in  a  boy  of  four,  in  whom 
a  temporary  canine  tooth  was  wanting,  and 
on  cutting  into  the  cyst,  extracted  seven 
small  irregular  nodules  of  dentine  and 
enamel.  Frequently  the  tooth  in  fault  is 
inverted,  but  often  there  is  nothing  to  ex- 
plain the  formation  of  the  cyst,  which  is 
apparently  due  to  an  increase  in  the  quan- 
tity of  the  small  amount  of  fluid  ordinarily 
found  in  the  tooth-sac,  after  the  completion 
of  the  development  of  the  enamel. 

The  cyst-wall  is  usually  too  dense  to 
give  rise  to  the  crackling  so  characteristic 
of  the  presence  of  fluid  within,  and  is  Hned 
by  a  thick  vascular  membrane.  Usually 
the  tooth  projects  through  this  membrane ; 
but  a  case  has  been  met  with  in  which  a 
large  cyst  of  the  lower  jaw  was  _  carefully 
searched  in  vain  for  a  tooth,  which,  how- 
ever, made  its  appearance  some  weeks  after, 
when  the  membrane  had  been  to  a  great 
extent  destroyed  by  suppuration.  Den- 
tigerous cysts  have  been  mistaken  for  solid 
growths  on  many  occasions,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  specimens  of  the  kind 
being  one  side  of  the  lower  jaw,  removed 
from  a  girl  of  thirteen,  in  error,  by  the  late 
Mr.  Fearn,  and  now  in  the  museum  of  the 
Eoyal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England. 
Here  the  two  plates  of  the  lower  jaw  are 
expanded  from  the  angle  on  the  left  to 
beyond  the  symphysis  on  the  right  side, 
forming  a  bony  cyst,  the  cavity  of  which  is 
lined  with  a '  thick  vascular  piembrane, 
through  which  a  well-formed  permanent 
canine  tooth  projects. 


The  treatment  of  these  cases  of  den- 
tigerous cyst  is  sufficiently  simple,  when 
once  a  diagnosis  has  been  made  by  an  ex- 
ploratory pimcture.  The  removal  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  cyst-waU,  so  as  to  allow  of  a 
search  for,  and  the  removal  of,  the  hidden 
tooth  is  all  that  is  necessary,  the  cyst-wall 
rapidly  falling  in  so  soon  as  a  free  vent  for 
the  contained  fluid  is  secured. 

Occasionally  the  contents  of  these  cysts 
have  suppurated  before  being  opened,  and 
in  all  cases  care  should  be  taken  to  use 
antiseptic  lotions,  and  to  ensure  cleaailiness 
by  syringing.  Cysts  in  connexion  with 
fully-developed  teeth  undoubtedly  occur, 
although  possibly  some  of  the  so-called 
cysts  are  nothing  more  than  abscess-sacs, 
which  follow  the  fangs  to  which  they  are  i 
attached  when  extracted.  See  Antrum, 
Diseases  of  the.     Christopher  Heath. 

DENTITION".— Writers  on  the  diseases  I 
of  children  have  been  accustomed  to  lay  at  | 
the  door  of  teething  a  great  variety  of  ail- 
ments, ranging  from  minor  distmrbancesi 
of  the  digestive  tract  to  comnilsions  and! 
marasmus.  "Why  a  normal  developmental! 
process  should  be  so  often  a  pathologicall 
one  has  puzzled  many  more  recent  autho-| 
rities,  and  there  is  a  growing  disbehef 
the  ill-efi'ects  of  'teething.'  So  far  as 
surgical  treatment  goes,  it  is  limited  to  the 
lancing  of  the  gums,  which,  if  done  at  allJ 
should  be  done  freely,  the  tense  gum  being 
divided  by  a  linear  incision  in  the  case  oi 
incisors  and  by  a  crucial  incision  in  the 
case  of  molars.  This  will  reheve  some 
degree  of  worry  and  discomfort,  if  it  doea 
no  more.  Of  more  interest  to  the  sm-geoi] 
are  the  deformities  of  the  teeth  induced  bj 
constitutional  conditions  dmring  the  period 
of  formation  of  the  permanent  teeth,  whiclj 
commences  nearly  coincidently  with  thJ 
time  of  birth.  Congenital  syphihs  has  beei 
shown  to  induce  a  stunting  of  the  firslf 
formed  portions  of  the  teeth,  so  that 
tips  are  contracted  in  all  dimensions,  wt 
the  bases,  of  the  crowns,  formed  later,  are 
normal  size.  Thus  the  incisors  come  to 
peg-shaped,  with  a  semi-limar  notch  froi 
side  to  side;  the  canines  short  and  co? 
tracted  at  their  points;  and  the  first  pe 
manent  molars  have  stunted  cusps,  tli^t 
second  and  tliird  molars  being  betti 
formed,  as  their  calcification  does  not  coi 
mence  till  a  later  period. 

Teeth  with  craggy  honeycombed  enamj 
are  behoved  by  Mr.  Hutchinson  to  owe  thi 
deformity  to  the  administration  of  mere' 
in  infancy ;  it  is  certain  that  they  ai-e  ofti 
found  in  children  who  have  suffered  fcoWs'i 
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,iivulsions,  but  it  is  not  fiilly  established 
J  Jiat  they  may  not  arise  in  any  ill -nourished 
jjhild  independently  of  mercury,  or  of  any 
abrm  of  stomatitis.        Charles  Tomes. 

DESAULT'S  LONG  SPLINT  for  the 
iiihigh  differs  fi.-om  that  of  Liston  in  having 
1  footpiece  for  the  outer  side  of  the  foot  in 
lolace  of  the  notched  extremity  of  the  latter 
piplint ;  it  is  also  shghtly  hollowed,  so  as  to 
lit  the  limb  more  comfortably,  and  it  in- 
Mieases  in  width  gradually  from  the  foot- 
ioiece  to  the  upper  end.  The  foot  is  attached 
>o  the  footpiece,  and  counter-extension  is 
ttiaintained  by  means  of  a  perineal  band 
sixed  to  a  notch  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
Splint.  The  spica  and  body  bandages  are 
uppHed  as  usual.         Bilton  Pollard. 

DLAJBETES.  —  Certaui  surgical  dis- 
_._'ders  occur  in  the  com-se  of  diabetes  with 
tfnfficient  frequency  and  regularity  to  entitle 
nhem  to  be  considered,  not  merely  as  acci- 
dental compHcations,  but  as  in  causal  con- 
nection with  it,  or  in  some  way  or  other 
lependent  on  it.  They  may  be  either  purely 
notional  or  inflammatory,  the  general 
.atrition  being  so  much  impaired  that  the 
issues  break  down  into  pus,  or  even  slough 
snd  become  gangrenous  under  altogether 
aceptional  causes.    The  pruritus  that  is  so 
jicxceedingly  common,  especially  in  the  later 
■  tages,  is  an  example  of  the  first  of  these. 
lU  through  the  course  of  diabetes  the  skin 
3  dry  and  harsh  (like  the  dryness  of  the 
Qouth  and  fauces,  probably  from  purely 
■hysical  reasons),  very  often  scurfy  andirri- 
able ;  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  genital 
rgans,  especially  of  the  female,  this  is  so 
larked  and  so  frequent  that  in  aU  cases  of 
svere  pruritus  it  is  necessary  to  examine 
urine  for  sugar. 

Boils  and  carbuncles  are  iastances  of 
le  latter  class.  These  affections  stand  in 
3me  pecuhar  relation  to  diabetes,  for  cases 
ave  been  recorded  ia  which,  while  suffer- 
l?  from  an  outbreak,  otherwise  healthy 
I'sons  have  passed  considerable  quantities 
'  ™gar  in  their  urine.  Boils  occur  most 
ften  ia  the  earher  stages,  and  may  come 
Qt  m  successive  crops  for  a  long  period ; 
irbuncles  rarely  till  the  disease  is  far  ad- 
auced,  and  then  the  prognosis  becomes 
sceedingly  grave.  Chronic  urticaria,  pso- 
asis,  impetigo  (Kaposi),  and  paronychia 
ave  also  been  observed,  but  not  with  the 
tme  regularity. 

Affections  of  the  eye  are  not  rare.  Dia- 
;tic  cataract,  arising  from  the  defective 
utntion  of  the  lens,  has  long  been  known, 
nless  the  case  is  severe  it  does  not,  as  a 
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rule,  make  its  appearance  imtil  late  in  the 
course  of  the  disease,  so  that  operation  for 
it,  though  sometimes  successful,  is  seldom 
attempted.  One  eye  is  usually  attacked 
first,  and  then  later  the  second  becomes  in- 
volved, but  it  is  rare  for  it  to  be  complete 
in  both  long  before  the  patient's  death. 
Amblyopia,  either  temporary  and  recurring, 
varying  in  its  degree  with  the  progress  of 
the  general  symptoms,  or  permanent  and 
rapidly  becoming  worse,'  is  probably  depen- 
dent on  a  similar  impairment  in  nutrition 
of  the  retina,  and  the  paresis  of  the  muscles 
of  accommodation  that  is  met  with  occa- 
sionally is  probably  to  be  explained  in  the 
same  general  way.  In  one  or  two  instances 
hsemorrhagic  retinitis  independently  of  al- 
buminmria  has  been  observed. 

Gangrene  of  exposed  parts  and  of  the 
extremities,  resembling  the  ordinary  senile 
form  but  more  rapid  in  its  action  and  always 
moist,  accompanied  by  sloughing  inflam- 
mation, is  not  uncommon  as  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  fatal  issue  in  diabetes.  The 
circulation  is  so  feeble,  the  character  of  the 
blood  so  profoundly  altered,  and  the  vital 
energy  of  the  tissues  so  depressed,  that  the 
shghtest  injury,  especially  of  the  foot,  may 
suffice  to  induce  it.  For  fear  of  this,  from 
the  extreme  susceptibihty  to  shock  and  the 
great  tendency  to  secondary  haemorrhage, 
operations,  unless  absolutely  essential,  are 
rarely  undertaken  in  diabetic  patients.  All 
wounds,  even  slight  injuries,  are  repaired 
with  great  difficulty  and  are  very  prone  to 
slough. 

Glycosuria,  sometimes  only  transient, 
sometimes  permanent  and  indistinguishable 
from  diabetes,  is  an  occasional  sequela  of  in- 
juries. The  former  is  not  uncommon  after 
prolonged  narcosis,  and  may  probably  be 
attributed  to  the  derangement  of  the  circula- 
tion or  the  action  of  vasomotor  nerves ;  the 
latter  is  more  rare  and  difficult  of  explana- 
tion. Injuries  of  the  head,  general  con- 
cussion of  the  whole  body,  or  of  the  spine 
alone,  afford  the  best  known  examples,  but 
it  has  also  been  observed  after  blows  on 
the  abdomen,  or  over  the  kidneys,  fractures 
of  vertebrae,  violent  and  prolonged  muscular 
exertion,  and  even  after  burns ;  sometimes 
setting  in  vsdthin  a  few  hours,  sometimes 
only  first  noticed  after  months.  Brown- 
S^quard  is  of  opinion  that  under  these  con- 
ditions it  must  be  of  reflex  origin. 

C.  Mansell  Moullin. 

DIAPHRAGMATIC  HERNIA.— 

This  form  of  rupture  possesses  little  prac- 
tical interest.  Out  of  250  cases  collected 
by  Leichtenstern,  the  condition  was  dia- 
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gnosed  in  5  only.  Even  when  diagnosed, 
the  hernia  is  not  amenable  to  treatment. 
Two  general  forms  are  described.  In  one 
the  viscus  that  is  protruded  through  the 
diaphragm  from  the  abdomen  into  the 
thorax  is  contained  in  a  sac  formed  either 
by  the  peritoneima  or  pleura,  or  by  both. 
This  is  the  true  hernia.  In  the  other  there 
is  simply  a  hole  or  rent  in  the  diaphragm, 
and  no  sac.  This  is  the  false  hernia.  The 
false  is  more  common  than  the  true,  in  the 
proportion  of  10  to  1.  Some  of  the  hemise 
are  congenital,  and  depend  upon  arrest  of 
foetal  development,  whereby  the  partition 
between  the  thorax  and  abdomen  is  imper- 
fectly formed.  Others  are  acquired,  and 
depend  mainly  upon  injuries  that  lacerate 
the  diaphragm,  such  as  stabs,  gun-shot 
wounds,  fractures  of  ribs.  The  acquired 
forms  are  much  more  common  than  the 
congenital.  The  hernia  is  more  often  on 
the  left  side  than  the  right,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  5  to  1.  The  abnormal  aperture  is 
more  often  in  the  muscular  that  in  the 
tendinous  parts  of  the  diaphragm.  Hernise 
not  infrequently  occur  through  a  gap  close 
to  the  xiphoid  cartilage,  and  between  the 
costal  and  sternal  portions  of  the  diaphragm. 
The  rupture  has  passed  through  the  oeso- 
phageal opening,  but  never  through  that  for 
the  aorta  or  the  vena  cava. 

The  contents  are  most  often  the  stomach, 
then  the  tranverse  colon,  then  the  small 
intestines.  Next  in  order  of  frequency 
come  the  spleen,  liver,  pancreas,  and  kid- 
neys (Leichtenstern).  The  hernia  may  cause 
no  symptoms,  or  it  may  end  fatally  almost 
directly  after  its  formation,  or  it  may  pass 
into  a  chronic  state,  giving  only  occasional 
trouble.  The  affection  is  very  difficult  to 
diagnose.  In  marked  cases  there  is  pro- 
minence of  one  haK  of  the  chest,  a  displace- 
ment of  the  heart  to  the  right  side,  a 
tympanitic  area  in  the  thorax,  with  an 
absence  there  of  respiratory  sounds  and 
vocal  fremitus.  There  is  pain  in  the  chest 
and  abdomen,  together  with  attacks  of  dys- 
pnoea, especially  after  eating  or  straining, 
constipation,  dyspepsia,  &c. 

Feedkriok  Treves. 

DIGITAL  COMPRESSION.  See 
Aneurism  ;  Femoral  Aneurism. 

DIPHTHERIA    OF  WOUNDS.— 

True  diphtheria  of  wounds  is  a  very  rare 
affection.  The  skin  is  far  less  liable  than 
mucous  membrane  to  the  disease,  and, 
when  covered  by  normal  epidermis,  is 
never  attacked.  Shght  excoriations  of  skin, 
leech-bites,  &c.,  are  most  liable,  but  granu- 


lating sm-faces  are  not  exempt.  Direct 
contact  may  produce  it ;  e.g.  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  cut  finger  into  the  throat  of  a 
child  with  diphtheria  has  led  to  the  local 
development  of  diphtheria,  attended  by 
severe  constitutional  symptoms,  and  fol- 
lowed by  paralysis.  In  rare  cases,  the  dis- 
ease has  attacked  excoriations,  or  skin- 
lesions  such  as  favus,  by  infection,  has  led 
to  diphtheria  of  the  air-passages,  and  has 
been  communicated  to  others  with  fatal  re- 
sults. The  local  process  strongly  resembles 
the  disease  miscalled  '  hospital '  gangrene, 
and  is  usually  associated  with  phagedaena ; 
but,  strangely  enough,  tracheotomy  wounds 
do  not  seem  to  be  attacked. 

Symptoms. — The  skin  attacked  becomes 
red  and  swollen ;  an  infiltrated,  highly  in- 
flammatory area  extends  around,  and  se- 
rous fetid  discharge  escapes.  The  edges  of 
the  wound  are  raised  up ;  vesicles  form 
around  the  margin,  break  with  discharge 
of  fetid  serum,  coalesce,  and  develop  into 
fresh  sores.  The  surface  is  covered  with 
thick,  membranous,  semi4ransparent  rinds 
like  wet  washleather,  which  adhere  deeply 
but  can  be  peeled  off,  though  they  are 
rapidly  reproduced.  The  infiltrated  tissues 
break  dovm  in  shreds,  but  the  sloughing 
does  not  usually  extend  to  any  great  depth. 
The  history  of  a  possible  contagion  or  in- 
fection wiU  confirm  the  diagnosis. 

Treatment. — The  local  treatment  con- 
sists in  peeling  or  scraping  off  the  rinds, 
and  then  applying  caustics.  SoHd  caustics 
are  usually  best,  such  as  potassa  fusa  di- 
luted to  half  its  strength  with  caustic  hme, 
applied  freely  to  the  base  and  edges  of 
the  wound;  but  constant  irrigation,  which 
must  be  persisted  in  for  a  considerable 
period,  answers  well  at  times.  Acid  nitrate 
of  mercury  in  solution,  or  strong  tincture 
of  iodine,  has  been  used  with  benefit.  The 
fr-eest  ventilation  should  be  accorded,  some 
stimulants,  and  the  most  nom'ishing  diet 
possible.  Salicylated  cotton-wool  should 
replace  sponges,  and  be  burnt,  with  all 
dressiags,  directly  after  use.  Every  pre- 
caution must  be  taken  to  prevent  infection 
of  mucous  membrane,  especially  of  the 
mouth,  fr'om  the  wound.  Conversely,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  in  diphtheritic 
cases  excoriations  of  the  skin,  and  especi- 
ally bhsters,  are  liable  to  be  attacked. 

A  more  common,  but  still  rare  (in  this 
country),  affection  of  wounds  resembles  the 
above  ia  its  local  symptoms,  but  is  uncon- 
nected with  true  diphtheria,  and  -naLl  not 
give  rise  to  it.  It  attacks  the  same  class  of 
lesions,  especially  granulating  surfaces.  A 
buff-colom-ed  exudation  covers  the  wound 
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like  a  rind:  it  may  be  peeled  off  easily, 
and  the  raw  stirface,  if  treated  with  a  stick 
•of  nitrate  of  silver  or  tincture  of  iodine, 
will  usually  soon  heal.  The  local  disease 
may  remain  long  stationary  or  spread  ex- 
tensively, but  it  remains  local.  The  granu- 
lations may  slough,  and  then  the  condition 
simulates  true  diphtheria  of  wounds.  If 
there  is  doubt  about  the  diagnosis,  it  should 
be  regarded  as  the  severer  form.  The  local 
ti-eatment  would  be  the  same. 

0.  T.  Dent. 

DIRECTOES  are  blunt  instruments, 
■grooved  to  allow  a  bistoury  to  pass  along 
them,  and  thus  ensure  an  incision  being 
made  in  the  right  direction.  A  steel  director 
is  useful  for  dissection  among  veins,  as  in 
tying  the  subclavian  artery,  but  should 
never  be  employed  where  an  artery  is 
superficial  and  can  be  readily  exposed  with 
the  scalpel.  A  German- silver  director,  es- 
pecially if  probe-pointed,  is  valuable  in 
operating  for  fistula  in  ano,  because  it  can 
be  curved  as  reqtiired.  A  broad  steel 
director  is  often  employed  in  dividing  the 
•strictm-e  of  a  strangulated  hernia. 

DISLOCATIONS.— A  dislocation  is  a 
'displacement  of  the  articular  surface  of  a 
bone  from  the  position  it  normally  occu- 
pies in  a  joint.  Such  displacement  is  ren- 
dered possible  by  giving  way  of  the  liga- 
jnents  which  maintain  the  bones  in  apposi- 
tion, and  it  is  frequently  associated  with 
laceration  of  muscles  and  contusion  of  the 
•soft  parts  in  the  vicinity.  "When  the  injury 
producing  the  dislocation  is  severe,  other 
"CompHcations  may  be  present,  such  as 
paralysis  firom  pressure  upon,  or  rupture  of, 
'large  nerve -trunks,  and  tearing  of  the  main 
artery  or  vein  of  the  Limb.  Proportionately, 
however,  to  the  number  of  dislocations, 
.such  complications  are  very  infrequent. 
Some  dislocations,  as  those  of  the  ankle 
■and  elbow,  are  not  imcommonly  associated 
■with  fracture  of  bone,  whilst  others,  as 
those  of  the  hip  and  shoulder,  are  very 
•larely  complicated  vnth  fracture. 

Dislocations  are  divided  according  to 
their  origin  into  congenital,  pathological, 
And  traumatic, 

Congervital  dislocations  are  met  with 
at  birth,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  are 
produced  is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  See 
'"</0NGENiTAi,  Dislocations. 

Pathological  dislocations  are  such  as 
follow  disease  or  inflammation  of  joints, 
•and  -will  be  treated  of  under  the  heading  of 
joint-disease.    See  Joints,  Diseases  of. 

TroAimatic  dislocations,  or  those  which 
-are  produced  by  violence,  constitute  by  far 


the  greater  number,  and  are  of  chief  im- 
portance to  the  surgeon.  The  violence 
which  causes  the  dislocation  may  be  direct, 
that  is,  appHed  to  the  bone  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  joint,  as  when  a  person 
faUs  on  his  shoulder  and  drives  the  head  of 
his  humerus  out  of  the  glenoid  cavity ;  or 
indirect,  when  the  force  is  transmitted  from 
a  distance — for  example,  a  dislocation  of  the 
elbow  caused  by  a  fall  on  the  palm  of  the 
hand.  Apart  from  external  violence,  bones 
are  occasionally  dislocated  as  the  result  of 
sudden  muscular  action.  This  is  more 
Ukely  to  occur  if  the  joint  has  been  pre- 
viously the  subject  of  dislocation  from  in- 
jury. Many  cases  are  on  record  where  the 
hiimerus  has  been  dislocated  at  the  shoulder 
by  muscular  action,  the  result  of  some  sudden 
violent  exertion,  such  as  throwing  a  cricket- 
ball  or  wielding  a  club ;  and  a  case  is  men- 
tioned by  Holmes  of  a  patient  who  dislo- 
cated his  shoulder  by  suddenly  turning  when 
lying  in  bed.  Another  joint  which  is  liable 
to  be  dislocated  by  muscular  action  is  that 
of  the  lower  jaw.  The  patella  is  liable  to 
be  dislocated  outwards  by  the  action  of  the 
rectus  muscle,  and  this  is  especially  the  case 
in  knock-kneed  persons,  because  the  anterior 
prominence  of  the  external  condyle,  which 
in  normal  joints  serves  to  counteract  the 
oblique  pull  of  the  rectus,  is  no  longer  efl&- 
cient  for  that  purpose  when  the  deformity 
renders  the  direction  of  the  force  still  more 
oblique.  Complete  primary  dislocation  from 
muscular  action,  is,  however,  a  rare  acci- 
dent, and  very  exceptional  at  any  other 
joints  than  those  mentioned.  Dislocations 
occurring  in  partially  paralysed  limbs  from 
irregular  muscular  action,  and  those  result- 
ingfrom  disease,  have  sometimes  been  incor- 
rectly spoken  of  as  spontaneou  s  dislocations. 

The  effect  of  muscular  action  is  occa- 
sionally found  to  change  the  character  of  a 
dislocation.  Thus  a  subglenoid  dislocation 
of  the  humerus  may  be  converted  into  a 
subcoracoid,  and  a  sciatic  dislocation  of 
the  femur  into  one  on  the  dorsimi  ilii. 
Such  dislocations  are  spoken  of  as  consecu- 
tive, to  distinguish  them  from  those  result- 
ing immediately  from  the  injury,  which 
are  called  primary.  The  surgeon,  by  ill- 
directed  efforts  to  reduce  a  displaced  bone, 
may  bring  about  a  consecutive  or  secondary 
dislocation.  The  writer  once  saw  aU  the 
regular  dislocations  of  the  hip  produced,  in 
succession,  by  attempts  made  to  reduce  a 
dislocation  on  the  dorsum  Uii,  before  the 
head  of  the  bone  was  finally  lodged  in  the 
acetabiilimi. 

A  dislocation  is  spoken  of  as  incomplete 
or  partial  when,  the  capsule  being  only 
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partially  torn,  or  the  ligaments  being  of 
abnormal  length,  the  articular  surface  of 
one  bone  is  not  completely  displaced  from 
the  articular  surface  of  the  other.  Par- 
tial dislocations  frequently  depend  on  a 
general  laxity  of  ligaments,  such  as  is  arti- 
ficially produced  in  those  trained  to  be- 
come clowns  and  tumblers.  These  per- 
sons acquire  the  power  of  distorting  their 
joints  in  a  manner  closely  resembling  dis- 
locations, but  without  tearing  their  Hga- 
ments,  which  are  londuly  elongated.  These 
are,  however,  not  true  dislocations,  but 
abnormal  movements  permitted  by  ab- 
normal Hgaments.  Partial  dislocations  are 
very  readily  reduced.  "When  occurring  as 
the  result  of  injury  at  the  shoulder  or  hip, 
the  ligaments  are  partially  torn,  and  the 
head  rests  on  the  margin  of  the  glenoid  or 
cotyloid  hgament,  which  may  cause  an  in- 
dentation in  the  articular  cartilage  of  the 
displaced  bone.  Arthrodial  joints  are  more 
Uable  than  others  to  be  partially  dislocated. 
When  the  displacement  is  lateral  at  the 
knee  or  anMe,  the  dislocation  is  generally 
incomplete,  and  when  at  the  elbow  not  in- 
frequently so. 

As  with  fractm-es,  dislocations  may  be 
compov/nd  or  simple,  the  word  '  compoimd ' 
being  used  to  indicate  that  the  skin  is 
torn  over  the  joint,  and  its  interior  exposed 
to  the  atmosphere.  Those  joints  which  are 
covered  in  by  muscles,  as  the  hip  and 
shoulder,  are  far  less  liable  to  compound 
dislocation  than  joints  such  as  the  ankle, 
wrist,  and  elbow,  which  have  little  more 
than  skin  to  cover  them.  A  compound 
dislocation  is  a  very  serious  but  not  neces- 
sarily fatal  accident.  The  danger  Ues  in 
the  fever,  suppuration,  and  septicemia 
which  may  follow  acute  traumatic  ar- 
thritis ;  but  if  care  be  taken  to  thoroughly 
cleanse  and  purify  the  wotmd,  and  after- 
wards to  keep  it  septic,  little  or  no  fever 
may  follow,  and  the  joint  may  recover  even 
without  limitation  of  movement.  The 
writer  has  seen  all  the  heads  of  the  meta- 
carpal bones  of  the  fingers  dislocated 
through  a  transverse  woimd  in  the  palm, 
the  result  of  a  fall  on  the  fingers,  yet  the 
patient  recovered  without  any  loss  of  power 
or  motion  in  the  hand.  Compound  dislo- 
cations are  frequently  associated  with  severe 
laceration  of  the  skin  and  soft  parts,  and  in 
these  cases,  as  well  as  in  those  where  the 
bones  are  splintered  or  the  vessels  damaged, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  amputate  the  limb 
without  delay.  It  is  often  a  diflBciilt  ques- 
tion to  decide,  and  one  of  great  gravity, 
whether  in  the  case  of  some  compoimd  dis- 
location an  attempt  to  save  the  Umb  is  ad- 


visable. Fibrous  or  bony  ankylosis  may  b&- 
expected  to  result,  should  suppuration  foUow 
the  injury. 

Predisposing  ccmses. — Dislocations  from, 
violence  are  rare  at  the  two  extremes  of 
life.    In  children,  injuries  near  joints  are 
apt  to  produce  separations  of  epiphyses ;  in. 
old  persons,  fractures.    Adult  males,  from 
exposure  in  their  occupations,  are  more 
hable  than  females  to  dislocations.  Para- 
lysed limbs  are  more  prone  to  dislocation 
than  sound,  and  persons  of  weak  muscular 
system  than  those  who  are  strong.   As  il- 
lustrating the  power  of  the  muscles  in  sup- 
porting the  joints,  Astley  Cooper  cites  the 
execution  of  Damien,  who  was  sentenced 
to  dismemberment.  Four  horses  pulling  for- 
fifty  minutes  failed  to  tear  away  his  limbs,, 
which  only  yielded  when  the  soft  struc- 
tures were  divided.    Some  joints  are  more- 
liable  to  dislocation  than  others,  and  the- 
shoulder -joint,  from  its  exposed  situation 
and  shallow  socket,  is  more  often  dislocated 
than  any  other. 

General  signs,  symptoms,  and  dia- 
gnosis of  dislocat/ion. — As  the  joints  of  the- 
extremities  are  those  which  fiirnish  nearly 
all  the  instances  of  dislocation,  and  as  a. 
symmetrical  displacement  is  of  extremely 
rare  occurrence,  a  comparison  of  the  sound, 
limb  -with  the  one  injm-ed  -will  generally 
i  afford  immediate  e-vidence  of  deformity 
1  when  a  dislocation  has  taken  place.  An. 
I  experienced  eye  -will  detect  the  loss  of  con- 
torn*  in  a  moment,  and  a  surgeon  may  often 
feel  certain  in  his  diagnosis  before  touching 
the  patient.  The  angular  appearance  of  the 
shoTilder  resulting  from  a  dislocation  is  so 
characteristic,  that  a  diagnosis  by  sight  -will 
often  prove  correct.  Again,  the  position  of 
the  limb  may  be  very  suggestive  of  dislo- 
cation, as  in  dorsal  dislocations  of  the  liip, 
when  the  limb  is  shortened  and  adducted, 
so  as  to  He  in  front  of  the  other ;  and  as  in 
the  commoner  dislocations  of  the  shoulder, 
when  the  elbow  projects  fi-om  the  side. 
There  are,  then,  two  signs  of  dislocation 
which  may  be  detected  by  the  eye,  viz. 
(1)  a  deformed  appearance  of  the  joint,  and 
'  (2)  a  peculiar  position  of  the  Umb.  _  The 
patient  himself  experiences  severe  pain  in 
the  injured  joint,  and  a  loss  of  voluntary 
movement. 

These  two  symptoms  are  both  pre- 
sent, though  to  a  less  extent,  in  cases  of 
sprain.  But  in  the  case  of  dislocation 
there  is  a  mechanical  impediment  to  the 
natural  movements,  which  -noil  become 
more  evident  when  an  attempt  is  made  to 
produce  passive  motion.  A  linutation  of 
the  normal  movements  is  an  important 
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rsign  of  dislocation.  On  the  other  hand, 
movements  before  impossible  may,  from 
the  laceration  of  hgaments,  become  capable 
^f  bemg  produced ;  thus  a  ginglymoid  joint 
may,  after  dislocation,  admit  of  lateral 
movement.  But  fixation  is  a  far  more  con- 
stant and  important  sign  than  the  occur- 
rence of  any  new  movement.  When  a 
careful  examination  is  made,  an  abnormal 
projection,  caused  either  by  the  bone  dis- 
placed or  that  from  which  it  has  been  dis- 
lodged, will  almost  certainly  be  felt,  even 
if  there  be  no  deformity  evident  to  the  eye. 
Manipulation  will  fm-ther  determine  the 
absence  of  crepitus,  and  thus  distinguish 
the  injury  from  a  fracture  near  the  joint. 
A  certain  amount  of  synovial  crepitus,  from 
effusion  of  lymph  and  serimi  into  the  ten- 
don-sheaths about  the  joints,  is  common 
after  a  dislocation,  but  this  is  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  bone-grating.  Another  sign 
arrived  at  by  comparison  of  one  limb  with 
its  fellow  is  an  alteration  in  the  length  of 
the  injured  extremity.  Most  frequently 
the  dislocated  member  is  rendered  shorter, 
but  in  some  cases,  as  in  subglenoid  dislo- 
cation of  the  shoulder,  and  thyreoid  dislo- 
cation of  the  hip,  there  is  lengthening. 

Besides  the  knowledge  obtained  by  mea- 
suring the  length  of  the  two  Hmbs,  much 
information  may  be  obtained  by  comparing 
the  difference  in  the  distances  between  two 
bony  points  in  the  sound  and  in  the  injured 
limb.  Thus,  the  distance  between  the  in- 
ternal condyle  of  the  humerus  and  the  tip 
of  the  olecranon  is  unaltered  in  a  case  of 
snpra-condyloid  fracture  of  the  humerus, 
whilst  in  dislocation  backwards  of  the 
bones  of  the  forearm  this  measurement  is 
increased.  There  is  greater  tension  in  the 
muscles  about  a  joint  when  a  dislocation 
has  taken  place,  than  when  there  is  a  frac- 
ture ;  and  a  dislocation  is  reduced  with  a 
sudden  jerk,  and  when  reduced  does  not 
readily  recur;  whereas  the  deformity  of  a 
fracture  disappears  gradually  under  exten- 
•sion,  and  often  has  a  tendency  to  be  repro- 
•duced  by  muscular  action  immediately  the 
•extension  is  relaxed. 

General  treatment  of  dislocation. — It 
is  important  that  the  displaced  bono  should 
be  reduced  to  its  normal  positioH  in  the 
.joint  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  in 
I  'Order  to  limit  the  inflammatory  effusion 
t  excited  by  its  presence  among  the  soft 
I  tissues,  and  in  order  that  repair  may  at 
<  -onco  proceed.    Before  discussing  the  me- 
thods of  treatment,  it  may  be  well  to  con- 
sider the  principal  obstacles  to  reduction. 
•  Pirst  among  these  is  muscular  contraction 
-  — a  fact  readily  proved  by  noting  the  ease 


with  which  a  dislocation  is  reduced  in  a 
paralysed  limb,  and  in  a  person  imder  the 
influence  of  chloroform,  or  in  a  case  of 
syncope.  The  capsixle  or  ligaments  of  a 
joint  may,  in  some  instances,  cause  diffi- 
culty in  reduction ;  thus,  in  the  case  of  an 
enarthrodial  joint,  the  head  of  the  bone 
may  not  He  near  the  aperture  through 
which  it  escaped,  and  in  the  case  of  a 
ginglymoid  joint  the  strong  lateral  liga- 
ments may  escape  laceration,  and  prevent 
the  return  of  the  end  of  the  bone  to  its 
position  between  them.  The  intervention 
of  a  tendon  between  the  joint-surfaces  is  a 
rarer,  but  even  more  serious,  obstacle  to 
reduction.  It  sometimes  happens  in  the 
case  of  subastragaloid  dislocation  of  the 
foot. 

The  compHcation  of  a  fracture  with  dis- 
location may  render  reduction  extremely 
difficult,  or  even  impossible ;  as,  for  instance, 
where  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  com- 
pUcates  dislocation  of  the  hip-joint.  Happily 
such  cases  are  extremely  rare.  The  natural 
prominences  aroimd  a  joint  may  be  found 
in  certain  instances  to  interfere  vnth  re- 
duction ;  thus  the  coronoid  process  of  the 
ulna  forms  an  obstacle  to  reduction  in  dis- 
location backwards  at  the  elbow,  and  the 
eminentia  articularis  of  the  temporal  bone 
in  dislocation  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  in- 
dications for  treatment  ai'e  to  relax  the 
opposing  muscles  or  to  overcome  their 
opposition  by  extension ;  to  manipulate  the 
limb  in  such  a  manner  as  to  return  the  dis- 
placed bone  through  the  aperture  in  the 
capsule  made  by  its  exit ;  and  to  divide 
suboutaneously  any  ligament  or  tendon 
whose  interference  with  reduction  does 
not  yield  to  properly  applied  extension  or 
manipulation. 

To  overcome  the  resistance  of  the 
muscles,  surgeons,  before  the  days  of 
anassthetics,  resorted  to  many  expedients 
which  would  be  regarded  at  the  present 
time  as  barbarous.  Nauseating  doses  of 
antimony  or  tobacco,  hot  baths,  and  bleed- 
ing till  syncope  was  induced,  were  the 
favourite  remedies  to  produce  a  consti- 
tutional effect ;  and  then  powerful  pulleys 
were  used  to  bring  the  bone  into  its  place. 
By  placing  the  patient  under  an  anoesthetic, 
both  voluntary  and  reflex  muscular  action 
are  overcome,  so  that  the  surgeon  is  fi-ee  to 
manipulate  or  extend  the  limb  without  ex- 
citing resistance  or  causing  pain.  It  is  only 
in  the  case  of  dislocations  of  long  stand- 
ing that  he  is  ever  likely  to  resort  to  me- 
chanical aid ;  and  then,  if  the  patient  be 
insensible,  he  must  proceed  with  the  greatest 
caution. 
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When  a  dislocation  has  been  reduced, 
bandages  or  splints  should  be  used  to  retain 
it  in  position  till  a  certain  amount  of  repair 
has  been  effected.  At  the  same  time,  cold 
should  be  applied,  first  to  check  extravasation 
of  blood  and  afterwards  to  allay  inflamma- 
tion. If  the  patient  be  confined  to  bed  this 
is  best  done  with  an  ice-bag  or  Leiter's  coil 
placed  over  the  joint ;  if  he  be  allowed  to 
walk  about,  evaporating  lotions,  containing 
ether  or  spirit,  may  be  applied  on  lint.  The 
joint  should  not  be  kept  fixed  longer  than  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks,  lest  difficulties  in 
regaining  movement  should  result  fi:om  the 
formation  of  adhesions.  Passive  movements 
should  be  first  commenced,  and  afterwards 
the  volimtary  be  gradually  encouraged. 
Friction,  stimulating  liniments,  cold  affu- 
sion, and  galvanism  may  be  employed, 
with  benefit,  to  stimulate  the  muscles  and 
absorbents  of  the  part  and  assist  in  the 
recovery  of  movement. 

Gompoimd  cmd  Complicated,  Disloca- 
tions, Treatment  of. — A  compound  dis- 
location— by  which  is  understood  one  in 
which  the  articular  end  of  a  bone  pro- 
trudes through  the  skin,  or  one  where 
there  is  an  open  wound  leading  down  to 
the  displaced  articular  surface — offers  grave 
considerations  to  the  surgeon.  Early  in  this 
century  it  was  the  rule  to  amputate  in  all 
such  cases.  Before  the  introduction  of  anti- 
septics, however,  surgeons  had  discovered 
that  by  rigid  cleanliness,  rest,  and  free 
drainage,  many  of  the  limbs  thus  damaged 
might  be  saved.  Still,  the  danger  to  life 
from  prolonged  suppuration,  erysipelas,  or 
septicsemia,  was  great.  The  stricter  details 
of  antiseptic  surgery  have  done  much  to 
extend  conservative  surgery  in  this  field. 
Each  case  is  now  treated  on  its  ovm  merits, 
and  the  question  of  amputation  is  decided 
by  the  accompanying  complications.  Severe 
laceration  of  soft  parts  and  rupture  of  vessels 
would  determine  an  amputation ;  commi- 
nuted fi-acture  of  bone  generally  either  ex- 
cision or  amputation.  Eupture  of  nerve 
would  not  of  itself  suggest  amputation,  for 
the  nerve  might  be  cleaned,  refreshed,  and 
reunited  by  means  of  catgut  sutures.  At 
the  elbow,  for  instance,  the  ulnar  nerve  may 
be  torn  across,  and  yet  the  forearm  may 
be  saved  and  the  function  of  the  nerve  be 
restored  after  suture.  An  instance  of  this 
kind  has  lately  come  imder  the  notice  of 
the  writer. 

In  an  imcomplicated  case  of  com- 
pound fracture  the  surgeon  shoiild  cleanse 
thoroughly  the  exposed  articular  surface 
with  a  solution  of  one  part  of  carbolic  acid 
in  twenty  parts  of  warm  water,  and  should 


syringe  out  the  joint-cavity  and  interstices: 
of  tissue  with  the  same  solution.  The  dis- 
location being  then  reduced,  wire  sutures 
may  be  used  to  bring  together  the  sldn ;  but 
it  is  most  important  that  a  free  and  depen-  j 
dent  opening  should  be  left  for  drainage.. 
CarboHsed  gauze  dressings  should  then  b©' 
apphed,  and  the  limb  be  fixed  upon  a  splint.. 

If  these  dressings  are  not  at  hand,  irri- 
gation of  the  joint,  either  with  water  or- 
some  weak  antiseptic  lotion,  is  probably 
the  best  way  of  purifying  the  wound  and 
allaying  extensive  suppuration.  When  there- 
is  difficulty  in  reducing  the  dislocated  bone 
through  the  skin  and  soft  parts,  it  is  oftenr-- 
ad^'isable  to  saw  off  its  extremity.  This  has 
been  done  at  the  hip,  shoulder,  ankle,  and 
wrist,  as  well  as  in  dislocation  of  the  head 
of  the  astragalus.  Compound  dislocation  atr 
the  elbow  may  frequently  suggest  excision: 
in  order  to  save  a  movable  joint ;  but  such 
excisions  run  a  far  less  favourable  coiurse- 
than  those  undertaken  for  disease.    A  fe-w 
years  since  the  -writer  was  called  to  see- 
a  compound  dislocation-  of  the  elbow  -with: 
separation  of  the  humerus  just  above  the 
condyles.    The  loose  piece  of  bone  way 
removed,  and  the  ends  of  the  radius  and 
ulnar  were  sawn  off.  The  patient  recovered 
•without  any  serious  symptoms,  and  the  hand-,  j 
was  thus  preserved,  but  a  flail-like  move- 
ment followed  at  the  elbow. 

In  compound  dislocations  of  the  lower 
extremity  it  is  scarcely  advisable  to  malte 
any  attempt  to  preserve  a  movable  joint. 
The  wound  ha-raig  been  cleaned  and  alP 
loose  firagments  of  bone  removed,  the  limb  | 
should  be  fixed  on  an  iron  splint  and  re- 
tained rigidly  in  position  by  means  of  waxed^ 
paraffin,  or  plaster  of  Paris  bandages,  till 
all  inflammation  and  suppm-ation  have 
subsided.  A  similar  rigid  fixation  of  parts 
should  be  secm'ed  in  any  case  that  the 
sm'geon  may  have  thought  favom-able  for 
primary  excision.  Any  abscesses  which 
may  result  fi'om  the  injm'y  should  be  fi-eely 
opened,  and  whilst  the  patient's  strength  I 
is  being  drained  by  suppuration  he  should*  [ 
be  supported  by  stimulants,  quinine,  iron, 
and  such  nom-ishing  diet  as  he  may  be 
capable  of  taking.  If  it  is  evident  that  he- 1 
is  gi-adually  losing  flesh  and  strength,  the 
surgeon  must  interfere  at  the  proper  timer  I 
and  insist  on  the  necessity  of  amputation 
to  prevent  farther  strain  on  the  constitu- 
tion and  consequent  death  fi-om  exhaustion. 
After  such  amputations,  proAaded  there  is 
no  general  septicaemia,  patients  often  re- 
cover rapidly. 

Extension  and  counter -extension  in  tfis 
treatment  of  dislocations. — Botation,  as  a^l 
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method  of  roducing  dislocations,  being  only 
of  service  in  the  case  of  enai-throdial  joints, 
extension  of  the  limb  will  continue  the 
method  most  generally  applicable  for  the 
restoration  of  displaced  bones  to  their 
proper  positions,  though,  with  the  aid  of 
chloroform,  the  power  exerted  need  be 
comparatively  little,  save  in  the  case  of 
dislocations  of  long  standing.  Extension 
may  be  applied  directly  by  the  surgeon 
grasping  the  limb  in  his  hands  and  pull- 
ing upon  it,  or  indirectly  through  a  round 
towel  secured  by  means  of  a  clove-hitch 
to  the  limb.  The  advantages  of  the  towel 
are  that  it  gives  a  firmer  hold,  and  that  it 
enables  more  than  one  to  aid  in  making 
extension.  It  should  be  appHed  above  the 
elbow  for  dislocation  of  the  shoulder,  and 
above  the  knee  for  dislocation  of  the  hip, 
so  that  traction  may  not  be  exerted  on  any 
other  joint  than  the  one  dislocated.  To 
protect  the  skin  from  injurious  pressure  it 
is  well  to  first  apply  a  few  turns  of  a  damp 
flannel  or  linen  bandage.  Additional  force 
may  be  obtained  by  the  employment  of 
pulleys,  or  such  mechanical  contrivances 
as  Bloxam's  dislocation  tourniquet  and 
Jarvis's  adjuster;  but  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  chloroform  these  appHances  have 
been  altogether  discarded  for  recent  dis- 
locations, and  are  but  rarely  employed  for 
those  of  long  standing. 

Counter-extension  is  the  force  used  in 
the  direction  of  the  patient's  body,  to  prevent 
him  from  being  dragged  away  by  the  power 
used  in  extension.  It  is  seldom  that  the 
weight  of  the  patient  is  alone  sufficient  for 
counter-extension  when  reducing  a  disloca- 
tion, though  in  the  case  of  fracture  the 
patient's  inertia  is  thus  firequently  made 
use  of.  Counter-extension  is  sometimes 
made  by  the  surgeon  himself,  as  when  he 
places  has  heel  in  the  axilla  or  foot  upon  the 
perinaBum  for  the  reduction  respectively  of 
the  shoulder  and  hip.  At  other  times,  when 
greater  force  is  required,  the  counter-exten- 
sion is  entrusted  to  assistants ;  but  when 
pulleys  are  used  it  is  necessary  to  fix  the 
pelvis  or  shoidder  girdle  by  means  of  a 
padded  leather  strap,  a  round  towel  or 
sheet,  attached  above  to  some  fixed  point. 
However  appUed,  it  should  be  understood 
that  counter-extension  ought  to  be  of  a 
passive  kind,  continuously  acting  in  one 
direction,  whilst  extension,  which  is  more 
immediately  under  the  control  of  the  sur- 
geon, may  be  modified  both  in  force  and 
direction  according  to  the  requirements  of 
the  case. 

Unreduced  Dislocations.  —  When  a 
dislocation  has  been  overlooked  or  left 


unreduced,  the  deformity  occasioned  by  tbe 
displacement  becomes  gradually  more 
evident  than  at  the  time  of  the  accident, 
first  from  the  absorption  of  extravasated 
blood,  and  afterwards  by  the  wasting  of  the 
disused  muscles  around  the  joint.  Loss  of 
motion,  however,  seldom  remains  absolute, 
the  movements  gradually  improving  after 
a  time,  and  sometimes  becoming  extensive. 
This  is  especially  the  case  in  dislocations 
of  enarthrodial  joints,  such  as  the  hip  and 
shoulder.  Here  the  displaced  bone  will 
hollow  and  form  for  itseif  a  new  cavity  on 
the  surface  where  it  rests ;  new  ligaments 
are  formed  from  the  connective  tissue  cells 
of  the  surroimding  structmres,  and  a  fairly 
well-formed  joint  results.  The  process  by 
which  this  new  adaptation  is  effected  is 
not  a  mere  passive  absorption  occasioned 
by  the  pressm*e  of  the  displaced  head  of 
bone,  but  an  active  sub-inflammatory 
change,  whereby  new  bone  is  produced 
where  required  to  resist  pressm-e,  and  new 
ligaments  of  great  density  are  developed 
to  complete  the  joint.  Meanwhile  the  cup, 
from  which  the  dislocated  bone  has  escaped, 
undergoes  atrophy,  decreasing  in  depth  and 
diameter,  and  becoming  filled  partly  with 
bony  imdergrowth  and  partly  with  fibrous 
tissue.  A  good  specimen  of  um'educed  dis- 
location of  the  head  of  the  femur  upon  the 
pubes,  illustrating  these  changes,  is  to  be 
foimd  in  the  musetma  of  Guy's  Hospital. 
The  dislocated  head  resting  against  the 
anterior  inferior  spine  of  the  ihum  had 
there  excited  such  activity  in  the  perios- 
teum and  its  fibrous  connexions,  as  to  form 
for  itself  a  shallow  cup,  whilst  the  acetabu- 
lum is  seen  to  be  contracted  and  shallow. 

The  chronic  inflammatory  changes 
brought  about  by  the  displaced  bone  give 
firequently  to  the  new  joint  an  appearance 
similar  to  what  is  met  with  in  osteo- 
arthritis, plates  of  bone  being  fox'med  in  the 
fibrous  structures  around,  whilst  the  car- 
tilaginous surface  becomes  worn  off,  and 
replaced  by  a  porcelain-Like  lamella.  This 
loss  of  cartilage  does  not,  however,  always 
take  place,  as  is  proved  by  a  case  dissected 
by  Cadge  sixteen  years  after  upward  disloca- 
tion of  the  hip.  The  new  joint  was  re- 
markably complete,  and  hned  by  a  dense, 
pearly-white  tissue  resembling  fibro-car- 
tilage,  whilst  the  head  of  the  femur  was 
still  covered  by  its  cartilage.  Thus  it  will 
be  seen  that  in  some  cases  a  new  articular 
surface — framed  on  the  model  of  the  original 
joint — new  ligaments,  and  new  synoviai 
membrane  may  be  developed  to  take  the 
place  of  a  joint  destroyed  by  dislocation. 
But  the  displaced  bone  does  not  always 
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acconrmodate  itself  in  this  way  to  its  altered 
relations,  and  ginglymoid  joints,  when  dis- 
located, often  become  permanently  fixed 
by  fibrous  or  even  bony  ankylosis.  Much 
\viLI  depend  upon  how  soon  after  the  injury 
movements  are  commenced,  and  with  what 
perseverance  they  are  continued. 

Treatment. — The  reparative  and  patho- 
logical changes  which  have  been  described 
as  occurring  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
joint  long  dislocated,  should  be  borne  in 
mind  by  a  sm-geon  contemplating  the  re- 
duction of  any  such  dislocation,  and  he 
should  ask  himself  whether  the  benefit 
likely  to  accrue  sufficiently  justifies  the 
risks  to  which  the  patient  may  be  sub- 
jected in  attempts  made  to  replace  the  bone. 
The  opposition  of  fibrous  bands  of  great 
density,  of  rigid  and  contracted  muscles, 
of  displaced  tendons  and  intervening  cap- 
sule, will  have  to  be  encountered,  as  weU 
as  the  obstruction  resulting,  in  cases  of 
long  standing,  from  altered  bone-surfaces. 
No  fixed  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to  the 
time  when  it  ceases  to  be  justifiable  to 
attempt  reduction,  as  reparative  activity 
will  vary  with  the  individual,  and  wiU  not 
progress  evenly  with  time.  Astley  Cooper's 
oft-quoted  rule  is  given  in  his  own  words,  to 
show  that  even  he,  v^ritrng  before  the  days 
of  ansesthetics,  was  not  so  rigid  in  bas 
views  as  has  been  represented.  '  I  am  of 
opinion,'  he  says,  '  that  three  months  after 
the  accident  for  the  shoulder,  and  eight 
weeks  for  the  hip,  may  be  fixed  as  the 
period  at  which  it  would  be  imprudent  to 
make  the  attempt  at  reduction  except  in 
persons  of  relaxed  fibre,  or  of  advanced  age. 
At  the  same  time  I  am  fully  aware  that 
dislocations  have  been  reduced  at  a  more 
distant  period  than  that  which  I  have 
mentioned;  but  in  many  instances  the 
reduction  has  been  attended  with  the  evil 
results  which  I  have  just  been  deprecating.' 

Among  the  evil  results  of  prolonged 
and  forcible  extension,  carried  out  with  the 
object  of  reducing  a  dislocation,  the  follow- 
ing may  be  mentioned  as  having  occurred 
in  attempts  to  reduce  old  dislocations  of  the 
shoulder : — Severe  subcutaneous  lacerations 
resulting  in  extensive  blood-extravasations  ; 
rupture  of  the  axillary  vein  or  artery,  with 
subsequent  traumatic  aneurism;  tearing 
through  of  the  pectoralis  major  or  cords  of 
the  brachial  plexus ;  fracture  of  the  hu- 
merus, glenoid  cavity,  or  axillary  ribs; 
rupture  of  the  skin,  and  in  one  case  recorded 
by  Guerin,  the  limb  itself  was  torn  off  at 
the  elbow-joint.  In  attempts  made  to  re- 
duce old  dislocations  at  the  hip,  the  large 
vessels  are  less  exposed  to  injury,  though 


they  have  not  always  escaped ;  but  fracture 
of  the  femur  is  an  accident  which  has 
happened  on  several  occasions,  and  diffuse 
suppuration  has  frequently  followed  forcible 
manipulation,  and  has  sometimes  ended  in 
death.  At  the  elbow-joint,  rupture  of  the 
brachial  artery  and  damage  to  the  median 
nerve  have  resulted  from  force  used  to 
reduce  an  old  dislocation.  In  spite  of  the 
warning  of  these  accidents,  cautious  at- 
tempts at  reduction  may  be  made  after 
lengthened  periods,  especially  in  persons  of 
shght  muscular  development,  and  those  in 
whom,  the  dislocation  having  been  over- 
looked, splints  may  have  been  appHed,  and 
no  previous  attempts  have  been  made  to 
replace  the  bone.  Should,  however,  suf- 
ficiently free  movement  have  been  obtained 
in  the  dislocated  position  to  render  the 
limb  of  service,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
any  attempt  at  reduction  is  then  advis- 
able. 

For  the  reduction  of  long-standing  dis- 
location, an  anaesthetic  should  invariably 
be  administered  till  complete  muscular 
relaxation  is  obtained.  The  surgeon  should 
then  take  the  limb,  flex,  extend,  abduct, 
adduct,  and  rotate  it  till  all  the  fibrous  ad- 
hesions are  broken  do^sTi.  In  addition  to 
this  he  may  find  it  necessary  to  divide,  with 
a  tenotomy-knife,  bands  which  cannot  be 
broken,  or  displaced  tendons  which  obstruct 
the  return  of  the  bone.  Having  overcome 
all  resistance  to  the  free  movement  of  the 
bone,  he  next  proceeds  to  manipulate  it  in 
a  manner  best  calculated  to  restore  it  to 
its  proper  position.  He  must  not  expect 
to  hear  it  return  with  a  jerk  and  snap  as 
in  recent  cases,  but  must  be  content  to  see 
the  hmb  restored  to  its  normal  length  and 
position  as  sufiicient  indication  that  the 
bone  has  retm-ned  to  its  cavity.  Having 
obtained  this  result  he  should  secure  the 
limb  in  this  position  by  means  of  splints, 
and  apply  over  the  joint  an  ice-bag  or 
Leiter's  coil  to  subdue  any  inflammation 
that  may  have  been  excited.  The  head  of 
the  bone,  when  lodged  over  the  spot  it 
should  normally  occupy,  wUl  gradually 
cause  absorption  of  any  capsule,  fibrous  or 
muscular  tissue  intervening  between  it  and 
the  socket.  In  the  Gkii/s  Hospital  Reports 
for  1884,  there  are,  related  by  Cock,  several 
cases  of  dislocation  of  the  shoulder  which 
could  not  be  reduced,  owing,  as  it  was  sup- 
posed, to  the  intervention  of  capsule  ;  but 
good  results  were  eventually  obtained  by 
retaining  the  humerus  in  position  by  means 
of  an  air-pad  in  the  axilla,  till  absorption 
had  taken  place  and  new  ligaments  had 
been  formed. 
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For  description  and  treatment  of  in- 
dividual dislocations,  see  under  Ankle; 
Elbow  ;  Hip  ;  Shoulder,  &c. 

E.  Clement  Lucas. 

DISSECTING  ANEURISM.  See 
Aneurism. 

DISSECTING  WOUNDS.  See  Poi- 
soned AVOUNDS. 

DISTAL  LIGATURE.     See  Aneu- 

EISM. 

DORSALIS  PEDIS  ARTERY,  The, 
is  a  continuation  of  the  anterior  tibial,  from 
the  middle  of  the  ankle  in  front,  to  the  in- 
terval between  the  bases  of  the  first  and 
second  metatarsal  bones.  The  guiding  line 
is  taken  between  the  points  mentioned. 

The  coverings  are :  skin ;  superficial 
fascia,  with  a  plexus  of  veins  and  the  mus- 
2ulo-cutaneous  nerve ;  deep  fascia ;  just  be- 
fore it  ends  it  is  crossed  by  the  innermost 
tendon  of  the  extensor  brevis  digitorum. 
Inferiorly  it  rests  on  the  astragalus,  the 
scaphoid,  the  internal  and  middle  cimei- 
form  bones.  Externally  are  the  innermost 
tendons  of  the  long  and  short  extensors. 
Internally,  and  serving  as  a  guide,  is  the 
tendon  of  the  extensor  proprius  poUicis. 
The  nerve  is  on  the  outer  side ;  vente 
comites  accompany  the  artery. 

Brcmches. — (a)  The  tarsal,  running  out- 
wards on  the  bones,  to  anastomose  with  the 
anterior  peroneal,  external  plantar,  and  the 
metatarsal  artery.  (6)  The  metatarsal  runs 
across  the  bases  of  the  metatarsal  bones; 
it  has  similar  anastomoses  to  the  tarsal, 
(c)  DorsaHs  hallucis.  {d)  Gonanaunicating 
with  the  external  plantar,  passing  down- 
wards between  the  first  and  second  meta- 
tarsals. In  the  sole  the  communicating 
gives  off  (e)  the  anterior  magna  poUicis. 

Ligation. — Make  an  incision  in  the 
guiding  line  two  inches  long ;  cut  through 
skin  and  fasciae,  and  feel  for  the  pulsations 
of  the  artery ;  recognise  the  innermost  shp 
of  the  extensor  brevis  digitorum  on  the  out- 
side and  the  poUicis  on  the  inner  side;  and, 
pulling  the  former  outwards  and  the  latter 
inwards,  open  the  sheath  and  pass  the 
.1  needle  from  without  inwards,  to  avoid  the 
a  nerve.    Sometimes  the  artery  is  absent. 

James  Cantlie. 

DRACUNCULUS.  See  Filaeia  or 
I  Dhacunculus  Medinensis. 

DRAINAGE  is  the  system  by  which 
tl-the  surgeon  carries  off  liquid  accumula- 
ii'tions  from  the  body,  as  the  agriculturist 
Woes  from  the  land.    Both  loiow  that,  while 


some  moisture  is  essential  to  nutrition  and 
growth,  its  excess  leads  to  decomposition 
and  waste.  Drainage  was  the  intention  of 
the  old  sm'gical  practice  of  counter-open- 
ings, tents,  and  setons ;  and  John  Hennen 
went  so  far  as  to  draw  a  woollen  thread 
through  an  accumulation  of  pus  '  to  per- 
form the  part  of  a  sy2:)hon'.'  But  it  was 
not  until  1855  that  Chassaignac  established 
drainage,  as  a  general  principle  and  practice 
of  surgical  therapeutics.  He  was  not  only 
influenced  by  the  idea,  but  followed  the 
method,  of  agricultural  drainage,  substitut- 
ing for  tile  drain-pipes  perforated  india- 
rubber  tubes,  which,  after  trial  of  metal 
and  bone  tubes,  are  stUl  admitted  to  be 
the  drain-pipes  most  generally  applicable  to 
surgical  practice.  The  essential  facts  in 
Chassaignao's  system  of  drainage  are — 
that  indiarubber  tubes  may  be  made  to 
traverse  and  dwell  in  the  muscular  and 
bony  structures  of  the  limbs,  the  large 
joints,  or  the  great  visceral  cavities,  with- 
out producing  irritation  ;  and  that,  as  they 
fiU  vidth  discharge  by  capillary  attraction, 
they  do  not  give  admission  to  air  from 
without.  Acting  on  these  lines,  the  dis- 
tinguished French  sm-geon  and  his  earlier 
followers,  employed  drainage  in  evacuating 
purulent  collections ;  but  the  method  has 
been  gradually,  and  most  beneficially,  ex- 
tended to  the  prevention  of  suppuration, 
by  carrying  off  serous  effusions.  These,  if 
retained,  are  liable  to  decomposition,  and, 
by  mechanical  tension  and  nerve -irritation, 
are  potent  causes  of  inflammation,  which 
is  opposed  to  healthy  nutrition  and  repafr, 
and  is  the  prime  factor  in  the  chain  of 
pathological  events  leading  to  blood-poison- 
ing and  death. 

But  though  tubes  be  the  most  generally 
applicable  instriiments  for  drainage,  it  is 
important  to  bear  in  mind  that  they  are  not 
essential  to  it.  The  parallel  between  agri- 
cultural and  surgical  drainage  holds  good 
in  the  utilisation  of  natural,  physical,  and 
physiological  resources  for  preventing  the 
stagnation  of  Uquids,  and  carrying  them  off 
when  they  do  accumulate.  In  the  flesh,  as 
in  the  field,  position  both  dams  and  drains. 

To  facilitate  drainage  by  gi-avitation 
should  always  be  the  aim  of  the  operating 
surgeon  in  planning  the  dii-ection  and  ex- 
tent of  wounds,  in  the  manner  and  time 
of  closing  them,  and  in  placing  the  patient 
after  operation.  Thus,  in  amputation  of 
the  breast,  a  free  incision,  parallel  with  the 
transverse  axis  of  the  body,  is  most  con- 
ducive to  healing  by  the  first  intention,  or 
favouring  natural  drainage  outwards  and 
downwards ;  all  the  more  so  if  the  patient's 
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bed  be  so  made  as  to  incline  the  body 
slightly  towards  the  side  operated  on.  One 
great  advantage  in  Teale's  method  of  am- 
putating results  from  the  facilities  for 
natural  drainage,  offered  by  the  position 
and  shape  of  the  rectangular  flaps.  "When 
extravasation  of  urine  attends  stricture,  a 
free  dependent  incision  in  the  middle  Une 
of  the  perineum  arrests  mischief,  locally 
and  constitutionally,  in  direct  proportion 
as  it  favours  easy  drainage.  On  the  same 
principle  is  based  the  golden  rule,  that 
when  it  is  determined  to  open  an  abscess  the 
most  dependent  position  should  be  chosen. 

As  position  assists  natural  drainage,  so 
does  pressure ;  and,  by  a  little  ingenuity, 
pads  may  be  adjusted  to  act  as  banks  in 
directing  outwards  extravasated  fluids,  and 
preventing  their  permeation  into  healthy 
tissues.  But  however  dexterously  and 
economically  natural  resources  be  utihsed, 
drainage  is  often  impracticable  without  the 
employment  of  tubes.  In  introducing  these, 
probes  and  trocars  are  useful  adjuncts,  but 
they  may  generally  be  dispensed  with  by 
just  inserting  the  end  of  the  drainage-tube 
into  the  wound,  and  passing  it  with  a 
gentle  corkscrew  impulse.  In  the  case  of 
fresh  wounds,  the  drainage-tube  is  laid 
where  most  convenient  before  the  edges  are 
brought  together. 

Drainage-tubes,  like  most  other  good 
things,  are  hable  to  abuse.  They  may  often 
be  dispensed  with  by  Ughtly  compressing 
woimds  and  their  surroundmgs  to  check 
effusion.  Dryness  favours  healing.  A 
slight  dependent  opening  is  a  useful  safety 
valve,  not  always  indispensable,  but,  in 
case  of  doubt,  never  to  be  neglected.  When 
drainage-tubes  mwsi  be  used,  they  should  be 
neither  too  fine  nor  too  short  for  efficiency, 
nor  so  numerous,  thick,  and  long  as  to  act 
like  foreign  bodies,  and  prevent  the  con- 
tact of  sm-faces  of  which  the  coalescence 
is  desired.  For  the  same  reason,  drainage- 
tubes  should  be  shortened  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable, and  removed  when  they  cease  to 
be  absolutely  necessary.  In  case  of  doubt, 
a  wire  or  thread  may  be  left  in  the_  track  of 
a  removed  drainage-tube,  and  used  in  draw- 
ing through  another,  if  required.  Mean- 
while, the  woimd  can  be  allowed  to  con- 
solidate -andex  pressm-e  and  absorbent 
dressings,  which  are  always  the  comple- 
ment, often  the  substitute,  of  drainage- 
tubes.  To  prevent  the  tube  completely 
slipping  into  the  wound — a  not  infrequent 
and  rather  troublesome  occurrence — its 
outer  end  should  be  left  of  good  length,  or 
be  secured  by  one  or  two  loops  threaded 
through  its  side,  and  fixed  by  adhesive 


plaster  or  bandage.  Catgut  and  horsehair 
are  often  used  as  minor  drains,  but  absorbent 
dressings  and  gentle  pressure  will  dispense 
with  their  necessity  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases. 

To  secure  the  combined  efi'ect  of  position, 
pressure,  and  drainage-tubes,  in  carrying  off 
discharges,  it  is  important  to  secure  the 
freedom  of  the  outer  end  of  the  tube.  This 
may  be  done  by  passing  it  through  a  hole 
in  the  dressings  next  the  body,  or  between 
the  edges  of  two  pads  or  folds  of  absorbent 
tissue,  the  bandage  exercising  j)i'essure 
around  the  tube  so  as  to  direct  fluid  through, 
it,  and  not  over  its  orifice  so  as  to  close 
it.  An  absorbent  pad,  lightly  secured  over 
the  outer  end  of  the  drain-pipe,  acts  as  the 
receptacle  of  the  drained  products,  and  may 
be  changed  as  often  as  deemed  necessary, 
without  prejudice  to  the  great  principles  of 
rest  and  cleanliness.  ThusutUised,  drainage- 
is,  in  itself,  a  great  therapeutical  resource, 
and  in  combination  with  other  principles 
of  treatment,  more  especially  rest,  position, 
and  pressure,  is  a  powerful  factor  in  th& 
physiological  treatment  of  surgical  states. 

Sampson  Gamgee. 

DRAINAGE  -  TUBES.— Of  the  ma- 
terials used  for  draining  wounds,  the  most 
widely  employed  is  india-rubber  tubing,  but 
decalcified  bone,  glass,  metal,  and  spiral  wire 
tubes  either  are  or  have  been  used,  and,tmder 
special  circumstances,  strands  of  horsehair, 
silkworm  gut  and  catgut  act  efficiently. 
The  size  of  the  tubes  will  depend  on  that  of 
the  cavity  to  be  drained ;  but  for  large  sur- 
faces, such  as  those  of  amputation  flaps,  two 
or  three  smaller  tubes  are  preferable  to  a 
single  large  one  placed  across  the  woimd,  as 
they  interfere  less  with  the  coaptation  of  the 
flaps,  and  favom-  the  more  uniform  exit  of  the 
discharges.  The  depth  of  the  wound  should 
be  ascertained  with  a  probe  or  the  sinus- 
forceps,  and  the  tube  cut  to  the  reqtiired 
length,  and  also  in  such  a  way  that  the  exter- 
nal aperture  lies  flush  with  the  surface ',  for 
if  left  too  long  the  pressure  of  the  dressings 
may  double  the  tube  on  itself,  and  obliterate 
its  channel,  or  press  the  inner  extremity  of 
it  against  the  tissues  and  u-ritate  them. 
Care  must  be  taken  that  the  external  end  of 
the  tube  does  not  slip  within  the  woimd,  and 
with  this  object  a  loop  of  silk  or  horse- 
hair should  be  tied  to  each  side  of  that 
end,  so  that  the  pressiure  of  the  dressing 
against  these  little  anchors  of  silk  or  horse- 
hair may  maintain  the  tube  in  its  place. 

Wlien  tubes  are  i)laced  in  cavities  such  as 
the  thorax,  special  care  must  be  taken  that 
they  do  not  slip  inside ;  the  safest  plan  is  to- 
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fix  the  outer  end  of  the  tuhe  to  an  india- 
rubber  shield,  thus : — Take  a  piece  of  sheet 
india-rubber  and  cut  a  hole  ia  the  middle 
of  it  of  the  size  of  the  tube,  then  place  the 
outer  end  of  the  latter  through  the  hole, 
and  cut  the  projecting  piece  longitudinally 
into  four  strips,  and  stitch  each  one 
down  to  the  india-rubber  shield.  Drainage 
tubes  do  not,  as  a  rule,  need  removing  tUl 
the  third  or  foiurth  day,  by  which  time  a 
track  will  be  formed,  which  will  facilitate 
their  replacement.  They  will  need  shorten- 
ing from  time  to  time,  according  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  case.    See  Empyema. 

India-rubher  tubes. —  The  red  rubber 
tubes  are  the  best,  and  the  strength  of  the 
walls  should  be  sufBicient  to  maintain  their 
patency  against  the  pressure  of  the  tissues  ; 
the  size  of  them  should  vary  from  that  of 
a  quill  up  to  that  of  the  little  finger.  They 
should  be  perforated  here  and  there  with 
holes,  extending  over  about  one-third  of 
their  circumference ;  but  when  the  tube  has 
to  pass  some  distance  through  the  tissues 
before  reaching  the  cavity  to  be  drained,  the 
outer  part  of  it  should  not  be  perforated,  as 
the  granulations  are  liable  to  grow  in  and 
I  obstruct  its  calibre.  The  prepared  tubes 
1  should  be  kept  ready  for  use  in  a  five  per 
I  cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid. 

Decalcified  hone  tubes  were  introduced 
1  by  Neuber,  of  Kiel ;  he  used  tubes  drilled 
1  from  ox-bones ;  Macewen,  of  Glasgow,  ad- 
'  vocated  decalcified  chicken-bones,  on  ac- 
(  coimt  of  their  cheapness.  The  tibiae  and 
i  femora,  after  being  scraped  clean,  are  placed 
i  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  water  (20  per  cent.) 
!  until  softened ;  the  maiTow  and  endosteum 
f  are  then  removed,  and  the  bones  returned  for 
s  a  time  to  the  acid  ;  they  are  finally  trimmed 
E  and  perforated,  and  kept  ready  for  use  in 
c  carbolic  acid  and  glycerine  (1  in  10).  The 
I  longest  tubes  are  a  little  over  three  inches, 
I  and  the  widest  over  half  an  iach.  In  100 
c  observations,  the  time  that  these  tubes  re- 
B  eieted  absorption  was  over  eight  days ;  if  they 
I  be  required  to  resist  the  tissues  still  longer, 
t  they  should  be  kept  in  a  chromicised  instead 
oof  a  carboUsed  solution.    The  advantages 

0  claimed  for  decalcified  bone-tubes  are  that 

1  they  are  non-irritating,  act  as  perfect  drains, 
•  and  are  absorbed  by  the  surrounding  granu- 
hlation -tissue  when  no  longer  required.  On 
tithe  other  hand,  it  has  happened  that  in  some 
c  cases  the  wound  has  healed  with  the  tubes 
e  enclosed  and  unabsorbed  ;  whUst  at  other 
ti  times  they  have  been  too  quickly  absorbed, 

I  and  have  collapsed  before  they  have  fulfilled 

1  their  function. 

Glass  tubes  have  been  introduced  into 
0  ovariotomy  practice  by  Keith ;  they  are  of 


various  sizes,  and  have  perforations  at  one 
end ;  through  these  apertures  the  fluid 
poured  out  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  en- 
ters and  rises  ia  the  tube,  from  which  it  is 
drawn  off  by  a  suction  syringe. 

Spiral  wire  tubes  have  been  recom- 
mended by  Eobert  Ellis  as  well  adapted  for 
draining  circuitous  tracts  during longperiods, 
on  account  of  their  bore  not  being  dinunished 
by  bending,  nor  flattened  by  the  contracting 
orifice  of  a  sinus ;  they  are  made  of  fine 
brass  or  copper  wire  coiled  into  a  spiral. 

Strands  of  horsehair,  catgut,  or  silJc- 
worm  gut  make  efficient  drains,  so  long  as 
the  discharge  is  serous,  but  when  it  becomes 
purulent  they  cannot  be  relied  upon  ;  they 
aU  act  in  a  similar  manner,  viz.  by  ca- 
pillary attraction  or  syphon  action,  the  fluids 
passing  along  the  fine  capiQary  channels 
between  the  hairs,  &c.  The  horsehair 
should  be  purified  in  alkali,  and  then  kept 
in  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid  (1  in  20).  The 
size  of  the  drain  should  be  gradually  di- 
minished as  required,  by  the  removal  of  a 
few  strands  from  time  to  time.  It  is  claimed 
for  catgut  that  it  serves  its  purpose  and  is 
then  absorbed,  and  so  avoids  both  the  ne- 
cessity for  dressing  a  wound  in  order  tO' 
shorten  the  tube,  and  the  difficulty  of  know- 
ing at  what  rate  to  do  this ;  and  that  with 
it,  as  with  the  decalcified  bone  drains,  the 
theoretical  perfection  of  one  dressing  only 
from  first  to  last  is  possible.  It  should,  how- 
ever, be  admitted  that  owing  to  the  swelling- 
of  the  catgut,  and  its  incorporation  with  the 
tissues,  its  efficiency  as  a  draia  may  be  in- 
terfered with  too  soon,  whilst  ia  other  cases 
it  remains  unabsorbed  after  it  has  ceased  to- 
be  required.  Bilton  Pollard. 

DRESSING   OF    WOUITOS.  See 

Wounds. 

DUCHENNE'S  PARALYSIS.  See 

PSEUDO-HYPERTEOPHIO  MUSCULAE  PARA- 
LYSIS. 

DUGAS'S  TEST  is  for  dislocations  of 
the  shoulder,  and  depends  upon  the  fact  that, 
owing  to  the  roundness  of  the  chest-wall,  it 
is  impossible  for  both  ends  of  the  humerus 
to  be  in  contact  with  it  at  the  same  moment.. 
Hence  a  patient  with  a  dislocation  cannot, 
place  the  hand  on  the  opposite  shoulder  with, 
the  elbow  touching  the  ribs.  See  Shouldee,. 
Dislocations  of  the. 

DUPUYTREN'S  CONTRACTION  is 

that  deformity  of  the  fingers  which  is  due 
to  a  gradually  iacreasing  thickening  and 
contraction  of  the  palmar  fascia  and  its 
prolongations  iato  the  digits.  It  is  aknost- 
imknown  in  females,  but  is  common  ijx 
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males  after  twenty-five  years  of  age.  Not 
a  few  instances  can  be  traced  primarily  to 
injury)  such  as  a  punctured  wound ;  some 
may  be  traced  to  the  habitual  use  of  iastru- 
ments  which  cause  pressure  upon  the  palm, 
but  in  the  majority  no  such  cause  can  be 
ascribed,  and  the  condition  occm-s  in  per- 
sons of  gouty  tendency  or  inheritance,  al- 
though they  may  be  exempt  from  other 
manifestations  of  the  diathesis.    It  is  very 
frequently  hereditary.     The  contraction 
may  be  confined  to  the  fascia  of  the  palm, 
or  it  may  be  increased  and  even  mainly 
arise  from  a  contracted  state  of  the  palmaris 
longus.    But  the  fact  of  most  importance 
is  that  the  tendons  of  the  flexors  of  the 
fingers  are  unaffected  and  lie  free  in  their 
sheaths  and  in  their  natural  relations,  and 
therefore  removed  from  the  bands,  which 
are  superficial  and  tangible.    The  joints 
also  are  imaffected.    The  ring  and  little 
fingers  are  most  fi-equently  impUcated,  but 
the  middle,  the  index,  and  the  thumb  may 
be  involved.    Superficially  the  skin  of  the 
palm  is  puckered,  and  is  bound  to  the  sub- 
jacent ridge  at  the  line  of  the  transverse 
furrow,  as  well  as  at  other  spots,  but  is  not 
closely  attached  throughout.    The  proximal 
phalanx  is  drawn  down  and  cannot  be 
straightened,  and  the  two  distal  phalanges 
are  similarly  acted  upon  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  the  condition,  which  in  ex- 
treme cases  may  be  such  that  the  tip  of 
the  finger  is  drawn  down  into  the  pahn. 
Dissection  proves  that  this  is  effected  by 
the  thickening  and  contraction  of  sections 
of  the  palmar  fascia,  which  pass  into  the 
affected  fingers,  and  of  its  prolongations, 
particularly  those  which  are  inserted  into 
the  periosteum  of  the  first  phalanx,  ex- 
ternally to  and  along  the  borders  of  the 
sheath  of  the  flexor  tendons. 

Treatment. — By  far  the  most  successful 
method  of  dealing  with  this  condition  is 
that  of  multiple  subcutaneous  incision,  re- 
■commended  by  Mr.  W.  Adams.  A  fine  short 
fascia-knife  is  introduced  between  the  skin 
and  the  band,  and  the  latter  is  divided  from 
above  downwards  in  several  spots.  The 
first  incision  should  be  above  the  transverse 
fold,  the  next  between  it  and  the  web  of  the 
^  fingers,  and  others  should  divide  the  lateral 
band  in  the  fingers.  In  the  latter  gi-cat 
care  is  needed  that  the  point  of  the  knife 
is  not  depressed,  so  as  to  injure  the  vessels 
and  nerves.  Each  puncture  should  be 
covered  by  a  pledget  of  lint,  and  the  ex- 
tended fingers  bandaged  to  a  padded  metal 
splint  on  the  palmar  aspect  of  the  hand. 
Subsequently,  it  is  necessary  that  a  metal 
;Qpparatu8  embracing  the  wrist  and  extend- 


ing along  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  finger, 
to  the  tip  of  which  it  is  attached  by  a  cap, 
should  be  worn  for  some  time  at  night,  and 
passive  motion  be  used  daily.  Or,  if  imm©. 
diate  extension  cannot  be  effected,  it  must 
be  gradually  brought  about  by  means  of  a 
rack-and-pinion  apparatus.  Where  this 
treatment  has  failed,  or  in  cases  where  it  is 
not  appUcable,  a  triangular  flap  of  skin  may 
be  dissected  up  fi*om  the  pahn,  and  the  con- 
tracted bands  freely  divided  or  even  dis- 
sected out,  the  skin  being  readjusted  and  a 
sphnt  applied.  John  H.  Moegan. 

DUPUYTREN'S  SPLINT  is  a  straight 
splint  about  four  inches  wide,  reaching  firom 
the  internal  tuberosity  of  the  tibia  to  four 
inches  beyond  the  sole  of  the  foot;  it  is 
notched  at  the  lower  end,  so  as  to  give  the 
ankle-bandage  a  firmer  grip  of  the  splint. 
The  pad,  which  should  be  thicker  at  the 
lower  part,  ought  to  reach  only  to  the  internal 
malleolus.  It  is  used  in  the  treatment  of 
Pott's  fi:acture,  with  much  eversion  of  the 
foot.  BiLTON  Pollard. 

DURA  MATER,  Wounds  of  the. 
See  Encephalitis,  Meningitis. 

DYSPHAGIA  — or  swaUowing  with 
difficulty — is  a  sign  either  of  paralysis  or  of 
spasm  of  the  parts  concerned,  or  of  disease 
of  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus,  or  of  disease 
in  their  neighbom'hood. 

1.  Paralytic  dyspliagia  may  have  a 
central  origin  in  disease  of  the  brain  or  cord, 
and  occurs  after  diphtheria  or  some  other 
fevers  ;  or  it  may  have  its  origin  in  nerve 
injury  or  disease,  either  inside  or  outside 
the  skull.  Or  it  may  have  a  reflex  origin, 
from  thoracic  or  abdominal  disease.  In 
paralysis  of  the  pharynx,  the  finger  passed 
into  it  causes  no  contraction  ;  there  may 
be  dilatation  of  the  parts,  with  accmnula- 
tion  of  food ;  if  regurgitation  takes  place,  it 
is  not  so  immediate  and  violent  as  in  spas- 
modic dj'sphagia. 

2.  Spasmodic  dysphagia,  usually  of 
central  origin,  may  be  due  to  some  special 
cause,  as  strj'clmia  poisoning  or  tetanus 
or  hydrophobia,  or  inflammation  of  the 
cervical  cord.  It  may  occur  early  in  insan- 
ity, and  in  epilepsy.  It  maj'^  have  a  reflex 
origin,  fi'om  intestinal  or  uterine  ii'ritation, 
and  perhaps  many  spasmodic  stiictm-es  are 
started  by  some  local  in-itation.  The  or- 
dinary spasmodic  strictm-e  is  usually  a 
disease  of  nervous  gh'ls  and  middle-aged 
women  ;  it  often  exists  with  other  signs  of 
nervousness  in  the  patient  or  her  family ;  it 
is  very  rare  in  men.  It  is,  in  many  cases, 
not  continuous  or  progressive  or  consistent 
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in  its  symptoms  ;  it  is  not  mai-ked  by  much 
pain,  or  craving  for  food,  or  emaciation,  or 
cough.  There  is  no  swelhng  in  the  neck,  no 
secondoi-y  growths,  no  hffimorrhage.  SoUds 
may  go  down  better  than  fluids ;  the  degree 
and  position  of  the  strictiu'e  may  alter;  it 
vanishes  under  an  ansesthetic. 

Among  the  slighter  cases  are  those  of 
'  stammei-ing  '  in  deglutition,  those  of  globus 
hystericus,  and  those  where  swallowing  is 
painful  and  difficult  long  after  an  obstacle 
has  been  removed.  In  more  severe  cases 
there  is  complete  inabihty  to  swallow : 
'the  food  is  flung  back  by  a  spasmodic 
tube,  not  falteringly  passed  along  a  variable 
segment  of  a  diseased  one,  or  arrested  as 
it  nears  the  strictm'e  to  accumulate  above 
its  ring.'  This  immediate  violent  return  of 
a  mouthful  of  milk  or  food,  and  its  forced 
ejection  through  mouth  and  nose,  is  a  very 
important  sign  of  spasmodic  strictm-e. 

Spasmodic  stricture  is  often  cm'ed  by 
electricity.   In  cases  plainly  due  to  ner- 
vousness,   factional   electricity,  drawing 
sparks  from  the  neck,  is  likely  to  do  good. 
In  cases  where  the  continuous  current  is 
I   used,  the  positive  pole  should  be  at  the  back 
of  the  neck,  and  the  negative  should  be 
over  the  pharynx,  or  inside  if  the  patient 
can  bear  it.   Tonics  or  antispasmodics  may 
be  given  ;  the  mental  and  moral  tone  of  the 
;  patient  must  be  improved.    The  introduc- 
:  tion  of  a  bougie  may  be  followed  by  a  hys- 
terical fit,  and  rapid  recovery.  But  in  grave 
I  cases,  of  many  years'  duration,  the  cm-e  is 
1  tedious,  and  relapses  are  common. 

3.  Of  diseases  of  the  pharynx  and  oeso- 
i  phagus  which  cause  dysphagia,  the  chief 
!  are  as  foUows  :  of  the  pharynx,  acute  ton- 
i  siUitis,  and  perhaps—  at  least  in  children — 
1  mere  chronic  enlargement  of  the  tonsils 
1  without  fresh  inflammation ;  acute  pharyn- 
{ gitis,  pharyngeal  erysipelas,  retropharyngeal 
s  abscess  and  tumom*,  and  spinal  disease, 
I  naso-pharyngeal  tomom-,  and  ulceration 
j  just  at  the  back  of  the  pharynx,  which  may 
I  be  hidden  by  the  uvula.  Of  the  oesophagus, 
t  there  are  injflammation,  both  erysipelatous 
a  and  membranous,  pouches,  diverticula, 
» valvular  obstruction,  and  certain  innocent 

tumours.  But,  above  aU  these,  there  are 
B  ulceration,  simple  or  syphilitic,  and  maUg- 
nant  disease.  Hence  come  simple  stricture 
.  and  maUgnant  stricture ;  but  in  many  cases 
uitisnot  possible  to  decide  which  of  these 
ttwo  is  present. 

4.  Simple  fibrous  stricture  is  due  either 
t<to  simple  fibrous  thickening  of  the  parts,  or 
t«to  the  scarring  and  contraction  of  ulceration, 
t  simple  or  syphilitic.  Simple  ulceration 
fifoUows  the  swallowing  of  boihng  water,  or 


soap-lees,  or  strong  acid — either  at  once,  or 
not  for  some  months  after  the  accident. 
There  is  no  tumour  in  the  neck,  no  diseased 
lymph-glands ;  the  emaciation  is  propor- 
tioned to  the  want  of  food ;  the  stricture 
may  bleed,  but  has  no  foul  discharge  ;  it 
may  feel  smooth  to  the  bougie. 

Its  treatment  is  never  free  from  risk  of 
perforation,  or  of  mediastinal  inflammation 
even  without  perforation.  The  advice  to 
pass  bougies  directly  after  the  accident, 
without  waiting  to  see  whether  strictm-e 
will  occur  or  not,  is  wrong;  they  might  just 
cause  it.  Only  a  little  fluid  food  should  be 
given,  and  nutrient  enemata  should  be  used 
for  some  days. 

"When  the  stricture  has  come,  and  in- 
struments must  be  used,  a  black  olivary 
catheter  is  useftd.  It  may  go  more  easily 
just  after  a  mouthful  of  wine,  and  with  the 
head  a  little  thrown  back.  In  a  case  under 
the  writer's  care,  the  patient,  a  gui  of 
twelve,  could  pass  the  catheter  herself, 
through  a  double  strictm-e.  A  year  may  be 
spent  before  the  strictm-e  is  dilated;  and 
constant  watching  in  after-life  is  absolutely 
necessary. 

5.  Malignant  striciv/re,  usually  epithe- 
lial cancer  of  the  upper  or  lower  end  of  the 
oesophagus,  is  most  common  in  men ;  it  is 
very  rare  tmder  forty.  In  most  cases  the 
dysphagia  is  gradual ;  but  in  some  it  comes 
without  warning  and  with  cm-ious  sudden- 
ness. The  emaciation  is  usually  more  than 
is  due  to  any  mere  want  of  food ;  the  re- 
gurgitant food  may  be  stained  with  blood ; 
and,  late  in  the  disease,  there  may  be  a 
foul  smell  from  the  throat,  fr*othy  expec- 
toration tinged  with  blood,  and  a  perceptible 
fulness  in  the  neck,  with  enlarged  lymph- 
glands.  Eegurgitation,  whether  in  fibrous  or 
malignant  stricture,  takes  about  a  minute  ; 
it  may  not  occur  at  all.  Pain  even  may  be 
absent.  With  the  bougie,  and  in  some  cases 
with  the  finger,  a  hard  stricture  is  found, 
which  may  have  a  ragged  feel. 

In  some  cases,  food  may  be  given 
through  a  rubber  catheter,  or  a  fine  tube 
may  be  worked  dovra  over  a  long  catgut, 
and  tied  in ;  or  Mr.  Symonds'  short  tubes 
may  be  used,  allowing  the  patient  the 
pleasures  of  taste. 

6.  Dysphagia  may  be  due  to  disease 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pharynx  and 
oesophagus.  Except  some  rare  cases  of 
dysphagia  from  advanced  spinal  curvature, 
or  disease  of  the  thyroid  gland  or  hyoid 
bone,  or  mediastinal  tumom-s,  the  diseases 
are  usually  laryngeal  or  arterial. 

In  laryngeal  paralysis  there  may  be 
dysphagia ;  for  the  larynx  is  raised,  closed,. 
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■and  covered,  in  deglutition ;  and  thus  para- 
lysis either  of  the  external  or  of  the  internal 
laryngeal  muscles  may,  by  want  of  co- 
ordination, cause  dysphagia.  In  inflam- 
mation of  the  trachea  swallowing  is  painful, 
and  therefore  difficult.  In  oedema  of  the 
glottis,  acute  or  chronic,  there  is  dysphagia, 
and  food  passes  into  the  larynx;  and  in 
perforation  of  the  trachea  from  ulceration 
of  the  oesophagus,  there  is  very  distressing 
dysphagia,  with  violent  coughing-up  of 
food.  Whenever  dysphagia  is  connected 
with  cough  or  dyspnoea,  the  larynx  must  be 
examined. 

Aneurism  of  the  carotid  or  innominate 
or  aortic  arch,  may  cause  dysphagia,  with 
pain  at  the  sternal  notch.  It  is  unwise  in 
these  cases  to  pass  any  instrument  down 
the  oesophagus. 

7.  Lastly,  a  foreign  body  may  remain 
lodged  in  front  of  the  epiglottis,  or  in  the 
pharynx,  or  buried  in  the  loose  tissue  behind 
the  pharynx,  in  such  a  way  as  to  elude  ob- 
:servation  and  yet  cause  severe  dysphagia. 

Stephen  Paget. 

DYSPNCEA,  i.e.  difficulty  of  breathing, 
is  produced  under  all  conditions  which 
cause  defective  oxygenation  and  increased 
oarbonisation  of  the  blood,  the  anomalous 
■composition  of  the  latter  acting  in  turn  as 
a  stimulus  upon  the  respiratory  centre, 
flituated  in  the  medulla  oblongata. 

Symptoms  common  to  most  forms  of 
dyspnoea  are :  action  of  the  accessory 
muscles  of  respiration ;  increased  frequency, 
or  possibly  deepening  and  prolongation,  of 
the  respiratory  movements ;  and — in  higher 
degrees  of  difficulty  of  breathing — cyanosis, 
orthopnoea,  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  and  even 
general  convulsions.  In  the  most  severe 
cases  the  action  of  the  heart  becomes  irre- 
gular or  arrested. 

The  very  varied  conditions  under  which 
dyspnoea  may  occur  maybe  subdivided  into : 

Conditions  'preventing  or  impeding  the 
■entry  of  cuir  into  the  a/vr-jpassages. 

I.  In  the  nose  and  naso-pharyngeal 
cavity.  (1)  Acute  catarrhal  or  inflammatory 
tumefaction  of  the  mucous  membrane  (es- 
pecially acute  coryza  in  infants).  (2)  Neo- 
plasms (mucous  polypi,  adenoid  vegetations, 
naso-pharyngeal  polypi,  malignant  growths). 
(3)  Deviations  of  the  septum  nasi.  With 
rare  exceptions  the  dyspnoea  in  all  these 
cases  is  not  severe  but  characteristic.  The 
mouth  is  kept  open  ;  respiration  is  accom- 
panied by  a  snuffling  noise,  if  the  obstruction 
be  situated  in  the  nasal  cavities  proper ;  by 
more  snoring  sounds,  if  it  be  in  the  naso- 
pharyngeal cavity ;  the  voice  has  a  pecuUar 


nasal  timbre  ;  the  dyspnoea  in  the  sucking 
child  comes  on  when  it  takes  the  breast 
and  in  sleep,  in  cases  of  adenoid  vegetations 
in  sleep. 

II.  In  the  pharynx.  (1)  Acute  tonsil- 
litis_  and  hypertrophy  of  the  tonsils ;  (2) 
benign  and  mahgnant  new-formations ; 
(3)  foreign  bodies  ;  (4)  traumatic  and  oede- 
matous  pharyngitis ;  (5)  syphiHtic  con- 
traction ;  (6)  retropharyngeal  abscess.  In 
these  forms  dyspnoea  is  accompanied  by 
a  rough,  snoring  noise,  which  is  distinctly 
different  from  laryngeal  and  tracheal 
stridor,  less  distinguishable  from  the  noise 
of  nasal  and  naso-phaxyngeal  obstruction. 
The  dyspnoea  may  be  severe.  The  voice  is 
thick,  deglutition  greatly  impaired. 

III.  In  the  larynx.  (1)  Acute  laryn- 
gitis in  infants  ;  (2)  oedematous  laryngitis  ; 
(3)  abscess ;  (4)  erysipelas ;  (5)  laryngeal 
diphtheria  (croup) ;  (6)  benign  growths 
when  lajrge ;  (7)  mahgnant  neoplasms  ;  (8) 
syphihs ;  (9)  tuberculosis ;  (10)  perichon- 
dritis ;  (11)  ankylosis  of  the  crico-arytse- 
noid  articulations,  if  the  cords  be  fixed  near 
one  another  ;  (12)  lupus  ;  (13)  lepra  ;  (14) 
fractures  and  dislocations ;  (15)  wounds ; 
(16)  foreign  bodies;  (17)  membranous 
occlusion  (webs) ;  (18)  bilateral  paralysis 
of  the  recurrent  nerves  (dyspnoea  occurs 
on  exertion  only) ;  (19)  bilateral  paralysis 
of  the  glottis-openers ;  (20)  mulateral 
paralysis  of  a  glottis-opener  in  infants; 
(21)  spasm  of  the  glottis ;  (22)  perverse 
action  of  the  vocal  cords  ;  (23)  compression 
of  the  larynx  by  tumours,  &c.  Laryngeal 
dyspnoea  is  characterised  by  loud,  stridu- 
lous,  sometimes  sonorous  respiration,  the 
inspiratory  phase  being,  in  most  cases  of 
laryngeal  difficulty  of  breatliing,  solely  or 
prominently  concerned.  It  may,  however, 
be  purely  expiratory  (as  in  cases  of  pedun- 
culated subglottic  growths,  driven  during 
expiration  against  the  lower  surfaces  of  the 
vocal  cords),  or  mixed  (as  in  cases  of  com- 
pression of  the  larynx).  It  may  be  con- 
stant (as  in  paralytic  afi'ections),  or  in- 
termittent (as  in  spasms) ;  accompanied  by 
disorders  of  the  voice  (as  in  most  cases  of 
laryngeal  dyspnoea),  or  not  (as  in  perverse 
action  of  the  vocal  cords,  and  in  bilateral 
paralysis  of  the  glottis-openers). 

IV.  In  tJie  traclica.  (1)  Benign  and 
malignant  neoplasms;  (2)  syphilis;  (3)  intra- 
tracheal stenosis,  from  syphilitic  or  trau- 
matic contraction,  foreign  bodies,  pseudo- 
membranous deposit,  post-tracheotomio 
granulations;  (4)  compression  of  the  tube 
by  goitre,  aneurisms,  enlargement  of  cer- 
vical or  bronchial  glands  ;  tumours  of  the 
oesophagus,  emphysema  of  the  cellular 
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tissue  of  the  neck,  diseases  of  the  vertebral 
■colmnn  or  of  the  bones  of  the  thorax,  &c. 
In  tracheal  dyspnoea,  respiration  is  accom- 
panied by  stridor  similar  to,  but  hardly 
ever  as  sonorous  as,  that  of  latyngeal  dys- 
pnoea, and  the  cough  has  a  peculiar  brassy 
jjharacter.  A  valuable  differential  symptom 
between  laryngeal  and  tracheal  dyspnoea 
is,  that  in  the  former  the  larynx  makes 
considerable  respiratory  movements,  whilst 
in  the  latter  it  stands  quite  still,  however 
great  the  difficulty  of  breathing  may  be. 

In  all  the  cases  under  II. — IV.,  in  which 
the  narrowing  is  considerable,  the  respira- 
■tory  movements  are  prolonged,  and  there 
is  often  inspiratory  depression  of  the  epi- 
•gastrium  and  of  the  intercostal  spaces. 
This  drawing  in  is  a  valuable  sign  of  the 
dyspnoea  being  serious.  In  such  cases 
there  is  a  tendency  to  oedema  of  the 
lung  setting  in.  The  degree  of  the  dyspnoea 
does  not  only  depend  upon  the  degree  of 
the  stenosis,  but  also  upon  the  qmckness  of 
the  development  of  the  latter.  In  equal 
narrowing  of  the  lumen  of  the  air-passages, 
dyspnoea  is  the  greater  the  quicker  it  has 
become  developed.  For  the  differential 
diagnosis  of  the  individual  affections  so  far 
mentioned,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
■corresponding  articles. 


V.  In  the  bronclii.  (1)  Capillary  bron- 
chitis ;  (2)  diphtheritic  deposits  ;  (3)  foreign 
bodies  ;  (4)  intrabronchial  tumours ;  (5)  in- 
trabroncidal  narrowing  by  thickening  or 
cicatrisation  in  cases  of  syphilis,  &c. ;  (6) 
compression  of  bronchi  by  aneurisms, 
mediastinal  and  pulmonary  tumours  and 
abscesses,  enlarged  bronchial  glands,  peri- 
cardial exudation,  &c.  In  the  cases  men- 
tioned under  3-6,  there  is  on  the  affected 
side  thrill  and  diminution  of  the  thoracic 
expansion,  full  and  high  percussion-note, 
and  absence  or  diminution  of  the  respiratory 
sounds,  which  may  be  replaced — if  the  ob- 
struction be  only  partial — by  sibilant  or 
rattling,  often  far-audible  noises.  The  action 
of  the  other  lung  is  often  increased.  The 
voice  in  these  cases  is  clear,  but  may  be 
weak. 

VI.  In  the  lungs.  (1)  Pneumonia  and 
other  inflammatory  processes  ;  (2)  oedema ; 

(3)  collapse  and  atelectasis  of  the  lungs ; 

(4)  diseases  destroying  the  respiratory 
tissue  (phthisis,  gangrene,  &c.) ;  (5)  com- 
pression of  the  lungs  by  pleuritic  effusions 
or  tumours  ;  (6)  hydrothorax ;  (7)  pneumo- 
thorax. Felix  Semon. 

DYSTJRIA.— Difficulty  in  Micturition. 
See  Stbiotube  of  the  Ueethra, 
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EAR,  EXTERNAL,  Diseases  of  the. 
IFor  convenience  of  description  the  ear  is 
c  divided  into  three  parts  :  external,  middle, 
a  and  internal. 

External  Ear. — Methods  of  Exarnvn- 
img  the  Ea/r. — The  best  method  of  iUumi- 
t  nating  the  interior  of  the  ear  is  by  means 
of  reflected  light  from  a  concave  mirror. 
Diffused  dayhght  is  the  best,  but  failing 
this,  lamp  or  gas  light  will  serve  the  pur- 
pose. The  mirror  should  be  provided  both 
*  with  a  handle  and  with  some  contrivance 
(for  attaching  it  to  a  head  band,  and  should 
bhave  a  focal  distance  of  about  six  inches. 
TThe  patient  should  be  seated  between  the 
lilight  and  the  surgeon,  with  the  affected  ear 
ti  turned  towards  the  latter.  The  light  should 
t^be  thrown  on  the  ear,  and  any  abnormal 
f<  condition  of  the  pinna  and  the  external 
>>orifice  of  the  meatus  noticed.  The  aiuricle 
slshould  next  be  grasped  with  the  fore  and 
tjH]  trmiddle  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  pulled  back- 
TS'Wards  and  upwards,  a  speculum  of  the 
requisite  size  inserted  with  a  gentle  rotatory 


movement,  and  kept  in  position  by  the 
forefinger  and  thumb.  Any  flakes  of  epi- 
thelium or  small  masses  of  cerumen  ob- 
structing the  view  should  be  removed  with 
a  pair  of  angular  forceps  or  by  the  syringe. 
If  no  exceptional  obstacles  are  encountered, 
the  entire  osseous  canal  can  be  seen  with 
the  tympanic  membrane  stretching  across 
its  deeper  extremity.  This,  in  health,  is  of 
a  delicate  bluish-grey  colour,  and  highly 
polished.  The  most  prominent  object  to 
be  seen  on  the  membrane,  near  its  upper 
border,  is  the  short  process  of  the  malleus  ; 
projecting  downwards  and  backwards  from 
this,  to  a  point  somewhat  below  the  middle 
of  the  membrane,  is  a  white  or  yellowish- 
white  streak — the  handle  of  the  maUeus. 
Extending  from  the  lower  extremity  of 
this,  downwards  and  forwards,  is  a  bright 
triangular  reflection  of  light,  caUed  the  cone 
of  light,  its  apex  directed  to  the  manubriimi. 
From  the  short  process  of  the  malleus  can 
be  noticed  a  ridge  passing  backwards  to 
the  periphery,  called  the  posterior  fold,  and 
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a  smaller  and  less  sharply  defined  one — 
the  anterior — is  seen  in  front  of  the  process. 
The  part  of  the  membrane  above  these  two 
folds  is  known  as  the  memhrana  flaccida. 
If  the  membrane  be  very  thin,  the  long 
process  of  the  incus  can  be  observed  as  a 
whitish  streak,  parallel  vsdth  and  behind 
the  upper  part  of  the  manubrium.  Having 
inspected  the  membrane,  the  next  step  is  to 
ascertain  its  mobility,  and  the  pervious- 
ness  of  the  Eustachian  tube.  This  may  be 
effected  by  Valsalva's  or  PoUtzer's  methods, 
or  by  catheterisation. 

(a)  Valsalva's  method  of  inflating  the 
tympanum  consists  in  forcible  expiration, 
v/ith  the  nose  and  mouth  closed. 

(6)  PoUtzer's  method  is  as  follows  : — 
The  patient  is  directed  to  take  a  mouthful 
of  water  and  retain  it  till  told  to  swallow  ; 
the  nosepiece  of  the  air-bag  is  then  in- 
serted into  one  nostril,  and  the  escape  of 
air  through  the  nose  prevented  by  closure 
of  both  nostrils  with  the  index  finger  and 
thumb.  As  the  patient  swallows  the  bag 
is  forcibly  compressed.  The  effect  of  this, 
unless  there  be  great  obstruction  in  the 
Eustachian  tube,  is  to  force  air  into  the 
tympanic  cavity.  If  the  auscultation  tube 
be  used  during  this  operation,  the  current 
of  air  is  distinctly  heard  to  strike  against 
the  membrane,  and  inspection  of  the  latter 
shows  an  alteration  in  its  curve,  and  very 
often  injection  of  its  blood-vessels. 

(c)  Catheterisation.  —  To  introduce  the 
Eustachian  catheter,  it  is  held  between  the 
thumb  and  forefinger  and  passed  quickly 
but  lightly  along  the  floor  of  the  nose  with 
the  point  downwards,  till  this  touches  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx ;  the  instru- 
ment being  rotated  outwards,  is  withdrawn 
tiU  the  point  is  felt  to  pass  over  the  rounded 
projection  of  the  posterior  lip  of  the  Eusta- 
chian tube,  when  a  fiurther  slight  rotation 
upwards,  and  a  gentle  onward  pressure,  will  j 
cause  it  to  enter  the  orifice  of  the  tube  ' 
(Politzer).  Another  plan  consists  in  with-  j 
drawing  the  catheter  till  the  curve  is  felt  to  { 
ride  over  the  soft  palate ;  the  point  is  then 
turned  upwards  and  outwards  as  before 
(Grtiber).  A  third  is  to  turn  the  poiiit  of 
the  catheter  inwards,  and  withdraw  it  till 
the  beak  hooks  round  the  posterior  edge  of 
the  nasal  septum.  The  catheter  is  then 
rotated  downwards  and  outwards,  describ- 
ing rather  more  than  half  a  circle,  when  the 
point  is  usually  at  the  mouth  of  the  tube 
(Lowenberg). 

When  the  catheter  has  been  introduced, 
it  can  be  retained  im  situ  by  being  held 
between  the  thumb  and  index  finger  of 
the  left  hand.    If  the  use  of  both  hands  is 


required,  the  catheter  may  be  held  in  posi- 
tion by  Bonnafont's  nasal  clamp.  Air 
can  be  injected  into  the  t3Tnpanic  ca^'ity 
either  by  the  mouth,  or  by  means  of  an 
india-rubber  bag  fitted  accm-ately  to  the 
catheter.  Force  must  be  carefully  avoided 
in  introducing  the  instrument,  lest  the  point 
should  lacerate  the  mucous  membrane,  and 
a  dangerous  emphysema  of  the  neighbour- 
ing parts  result  on  inflation.  Sometimes,- 
owing  to  an  obstruction  in  the  inferior 
meatus,  the  catheter  cannot  be  introduced; 
in  such  a  case  it  must  be  bent  to  a  greater 
curve  and  passed  through  the  other  nostril. 
During  inflation,  valuable  information  may 
be  obtained  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
Eustachian  tube  and  of  the  tympanic  cavity 
by  means  of  the  auscultation  tube.  In  the 
normal  state  of  the  middle  ear,  the  sound 
heard  is  of  a  distinctly  blovidng  character- 
If  the  mucous  membrane  is  abnormally 
dry,  while  the  Eustachian  tube  is  patent, 
the  sound  is  harsh ;  if  the  tube  is  narrowed, 
the  air  passes  through  with  difficulty  and 
is  but  faintly  audible ;  if  fluid  is  present, 
either  ia  the  tube  or  tympanic  cavity,  a 
j  bubbling  or  gurgling  sound  may  be  heard ; 
j  and  lastly,  if  the  membrana  tympani  is 
i  perforated,  the  air  is  heard  to  hiss  and 
j  whistle  through  the  perforation.  The 
patient's  hearing  should  be  tested  before 
and  after  inflating  the  tympanum,  either 
with  a  watch  or  by  PoHtzer's  acoumeter. 
The  condition  of  the  auditory  nerve  and 
labyrinth  should  next  be  investigated  by 
means  of  the  tuning-fork  (see  Deafness), 
and  lastly  the  nasal  and  pharyngeal  cavities 
should  be  explored  (see  Nose  ;  Pharynx). 

Among  the  affections  of  the  External 
Ear  the  following  are  the  most  impor- 
tant : — 

a.  Eczema. —  This  occm*s  both  in  the 
acute  and  chronic  forms.  Sometimes  it  is 
primary,  at  others  an  extension  of  an 
eczematous  condition  of  the  face  and  scalp. 
Seldom  affecting  the  entire  auricle,  it  is 
often  seen  on  the  posterior  sm-face  or  in 
the  fossa  of  the  hehx.  When  eczema 
spreads  into  the  external  meatus,  it  may 
cause  deafness  by  the  swelling  of  the  lining 
membrane,  and  by  the  accumulation  o 
epidermic  scales. 

Treatment. — When  the  attack  is  con 
fined  to  the  auricle,  the  same  treatment  a 
for  eczema  elsewhere  should  be  adopted 
but  when  the  disease  involves  the  meatus 
liq.  plumbi  subacetatis  should  be  instiUe 
into  the  ear  dxu-ing  the  early  stages.  Later 
the  epithelial  accumulations  should  b 
wiped  away  by  means  of  dry  cotton-wool 
and  the  surface  bnished  over  several  time 
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with  a  concentrated  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  (Argenti  nit.  5j.  ad  aq.  f^j.),  and  after 
this  treatment,  to  avoid  relapses,  anointed 
tor  some  length  of  time  with  Ungiientum 
liydrarg.  subchlor.  (5j.  ad  5]'.). 

jB.  Hcematoma  Auris  consists  of  an 
effusion  of  blood  between  the  cuticle  and 
perichondrium  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
auricle.  It  may  occm*  spontaneously  or  as 
the  result  of  injui-y.  It  is  of  a  bluish-red 
colom',  hard  to  the  touch  and  rarely  fluctu- 
ating. 'V\Tien  traumatic  there  may  he  pain, 
and  a  feeling  of  heat  and  fulness  in  the 
ear ;  when  spontaneous,  it  is  painless.  It 
is  not  unfrequently  found  among  the  in- 
sane. This  affection  is  best  treated  by 
pooling  lotions,  such  as  Goulard  water,  or 
oy  cold  compresses.  When  pain,  if  present, 
um'eHeved  by  these  remedies,  the  hsema- 
:oma  may  be  incised  and  the  contents 
■jumed  out,  and  a  dressing  of  a  weak  solu- 
idon  of  boracic  or  carboUc  acids  and  com- 
presses ajoplied. 

y.  Di^'used  Inflammation  of  the  Ex- 
ternal Meatus. — This  lesion  is  rare  except 
SkS  the  result  of  injecting  instating  sub- 
stances,   or   mechanical    and  traumatic 
»auses.   The  sjnnptoms  are :  great  redness 
Bind  painful  swelling  of  the  cutis,  with  sense 
'  if  fuhiess  in  the  ear,  followed  by  a  serous 
:<t  viscid  exudation.    On  examination,  the 
itheHal  lining  looks  whitish  and  sodden, 
d,  on  syringing,  comes  away  in  flakes  and 
<ven  as  an  entire  cast  of  the  passage.  The 
eai-ing  is,  as  a  rule,  normal  or  only  slightly 
iipaired ;   occasionally  the  patient  com- 
lains  of  noises  in  the  head,  and  even  of 
iddiuess.     Sometimes  the  meatus  is  so 
Jiitracted  by  the  swelling  that  it  is  im- 
issible  to  get  a  view  of  the  deeper  parts, 
iie  pain  is  often  violent,  and  is  increased 
pressure  on  the  ear  or  movement  of  the 
w.   When  very  severe,  the  inflammation 
metimes  terminates  in  perforation  of  the 
embrana  tympani,  or  in  ulceration  of  the 
SQous  wall  and  the  production  of  granula- 
'ns.  _  The  diagnosis  of  primary  otitis  ex- 
ma  is  difficult,  where  an  uninterrupted 
'r-ll7  °^       whole  meatus  and  membrana 
Jiisiianpani  cannot  be  obtained.     The  pro- 
'  rf°^^^     usually  favom-able,  but  is  less  so 
"  aen  the  membrane  is  perforated,  or  when 
anuliitions   exist.     When   the  osseous 
ills  are  carious,  there  is  danger  of  the  in- 
ation  spreading  to  the  cranial  cavity, 
■  Treatment  in  the  early  stages  should 
aisist  in  the  application  of  cold  com- 
iBses  over  the  ear,  and  a  leech  or  two  to 
5  tragus;  and  as  soon  as  secretion  is 
-%bhshed,  the  instillation  of  a  warm  alco- 
hc  solution  of  boracic  acid  (gr.  x.  ad  f^i.l 
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or  liq.  plumbi  subacetatis  and  glycerine; 
equal  parts.  AVhen  the  attack  is  obstinate, 
the  meatus  may  be  painted  with  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver  (5ss.  ad  aquoe  fsj.),  or 
powdered  boracic  acid  may  be  blown  into 
the  ear. 

S.  Circumscribed  Inflammation  of  the 
External  Meatus.  —  Furuncules,  —  The 
symptoms  of  this  affection  are  usually  very 
marked  ;  there  is  great  pain,  often  radiating 
over  the  side  of  the  head,  increased  by  pres- 
sm-e  on  the  amicle  and  movement  of  the 
jaw.  At  first  the  hearing  power  is  normal, 
but  later  there  is  often  deafness.  On  exa- 
inination  one  or  more  circumscribed  swell- 
ings are  observed,  sometimes  nearly  closing 
the  meatus ;  these  are  not  generally  red- 
dened, but  are  exquisitely  tender  when 
touched.  Eventually  the  abscess  bursts 
and  the  pain  subsides,  often,  however,  ordy 
for  a  time,  as  no  sooner  has  one  furimcule 
run  its  com'se  than  another  appears.  In 
severe  cases  there  is  considerable  febrile 
disturbance,  and  where  there  is  a  succes- 
sion of  furuncules,  the  patient  is  greatly 
exhausted  by  pain  and  sleeplessness.  Not- 
withstanding, the  prognosis  is  good,  any 
permanent  impairment  of  hearing  being 
rare. 

Treatment. — At  the  commencement  of 
the  attack,  hot  fomentations  should  be 
applied,  and  a  warm  alcoholic  solution  of 
boracic  acid  instilled  into  the  ear.  When 
the  meatus  is  much  narrowed  by  tho  swell- 
ing, a  plug  of  cotton-wool,  soaked  in  equal 
parts  of  glycerine  and  laudamma,  often 
gives  great  relief ;  and  should  the  pain  be 
very  acute,  a  leech  may  be  aiDpUed  to  the 
tragus.  In  the  later  stages,  free  incision 
should  be  made  into  the  swelling,  but  if  the 
incision  be  made  too  early  it  only  relieves 
the  pain  for  a  time. 

e.  Otomycosis. —  This  is  a  chronic  in- 
flammation of  the  external  meatus  caused 
by  the  presence  of  a  vegetable  fungus, 
generally  belonging  to  the  species  of  asper- 
giUus.  The  sjonptoms  are — pain,  tinnitus, 
and  slight  impairment  of  hearmg.  On  exa- 
mination a  serous  discharge  is  observed, 
and  the  membrana  tympani  and  adjacent 
walls  of  the  meatus  are  covered  with  a 
yellowish- white  or  black  spotted  membrane, 
and,  on  removing  this  by  syi-ioging,  the 
tympanic  membrane  and  meatus  are  found 
reddened  and  swollen. 

Treatment  consists  in  frequent  syi-inging 
with  warm  water  or  weak  carbolic  acid, 
and  then  filling  the  rneatus  with  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  boracic  acid.  Occasionally 
the  aid  of  forceps  is  required  to  remove 
the  fungus.    Other  remedies  recommended 
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are :  chlorinated  lime  (gr.  ij.  ad  aq.  i^j.),  and 
hyposulphite  of  soda  (gr.  iij.  ad  aq.  fgj.). 

C  Foreign  Bodies.  —  Children  are  es- 
pecially fond  of  putting  a  great  variety 
of  siibstances  into  the  ear.  Among  the 
commonest  are  :  peas,  beads,  cherry-stones, 
and  bits  of  slate-pencil.  In  cases  of  neg- 
lected otorrhoea,  flies  and  maggots  are  also 
sometimes  foimd.  The  symptoms  will  de- 
pend verj'^  much  upon  the  size,  shape,  and 
character  of  the  substance  introduced.  In- 
animate bodies  give  rise  to  no  symptoms 
beyond  possible  deafness,  unless  pressing 
unduly  on  the  membrane  or  walls  of  the 
meatus.  Peculiar  reflex  phenomena  are, 
however,  occasionally  observed,  to  be  ex- 
plained by  irritation  of  the  numerous  nerve- 
filaments  derived  from  the  trigeminus  and 
vagus.  Thus,  cases  are  recorded  of  per- 
sistent cough,  vomiting,  sneezing,  giddiness, 
and  even  epileptiform  seizures,  which  have 
ceased  on  the  removal  of  the  substance. 

Treatment.  —  Having  ascertained  the 
presence  of  a  foreign  body,  its  removal 
should  first  be  attempted  by  syringing  in 
the  usual  way,  or,  this  failing,  with  the 
head  inchned  downwards.  Should  syring- 
ing be  unsuccessful,  instrumental  means 
must  be  tried.  The  form  of  instrument 
will  depend  much  on  the  shape  and  size  of 
the  foreign  body.  Speaking  generally,  the 
most  useful  instrument  for  the  purpose  is 
one  with  a  fine,  blunt-pointed,  hooked  ex- 
tremity. The  sm'geon  should  endeavour 
gently  to  insinuate  this  in  the  gap  between 
the  body  and  the  wall  of  the  canal,  and 
special  care  must  be  taken  not  to  drive  the 
body  deeper  into  the  meatus.  If  the  object 
is  long  and  lying  across  the  canal,  it  can 
most  readily  be  removed  by  means  of  a 
fine  pair  of  forceps.  Failing  other  means, 
Lowenberg  proposes  applying  to  the  object 
a  small  brush  dipped  in  glue,  and  with- 
drawing it  when  the  glue  has  dried. 
Syringing  alone  wiU  not  remove  maggots ; 
they  must  first  be  knied  by  dropping  alcohol, 
chloroform,  or  olive  oil  into  the  ear.  If  the 
ear  be  inflamed  from  the  presence  of  a 
foreign  body,  or  by  previous  injudicious 
attempts  at  its  extraction,  the  intiannna- 
tion  must  be  subdued  prior  to  any  opera- 
tive measures  being  attempted. 

Obstruction  or  Narrowing  of  thf. 
External  Meatus. — Occasionally  this  caiial 
is  closed  by  membranous  septa  or  cicatricial 
adhesions.  These  may  be  caused  by  the 
coalescence  of  granulations,  or  ulceration 
resulting  from  caustic  substances,  sypliilis, 
&c.,  or  by  the  continued  contact  of  the 
abraded  and  thickened  surfaces  of  the 
cutaneous  lining. 


Treatment  consists  in  dividing  the  septa 
or  cicatrices  and  introducing  sponge-tents 
or  cotton-wool  plugs,  to  prevent  union  of 
the  cut  siurfaces.  More  common  than  com- 
plete obstruction  is  narrowing  of  the  canal. 
Tliis  may  be  congenital,  or  the  result  of 
inflammation  or  hyperostoses.  Lastly,  in 
old  people,  the  external  orifice  may  be  re- 
duced to  a  mere  vertical  slit,  due  to  an 
over -flaccid  condition  of  the  fibrous  tissue 
and  skin  of  the  cartilaginous  canal.  This 
condition  rarely  causes  any  appreciable 
deafness ;  shoiild  it  do  so,  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  small  silver  or  india-rubber  tube 
win  restore  the  hearing.  See  Aural 
Exostoses. 

Injuries  to  the  Ear. — In.im-ies  of  the 
external  meatus  affect  the  osseous  more 
frequently  than  the  cartilaginous  portion; 
lesions  of  the  latter  are  generally  combined 
with  those  of  the  am'icle.  The  osseous 
portion  may  be  fi-actured  by  direct  ^dolence, 
as  by  some  object  being  forcibly  thrust 
against  it ;  or  by  indirect  violence,  such  as 
a  blow  or  fall  on  the  ear  or  head,  or  a  blow 
on  the  lower  jaw,  driving  the  articular  pro- 
cess against  the  walls  of  the  meatus.  Un- 
complicated fractm-es  either  terminate  in 
recovery  or  in  caries  and  necrosis.  More 
generally,  however,  they  are  complicated 
by  injm'ies  to  the  membrana  tympani  and 
tympanic  cavity,  the  mastoid  process,  and 
even  to  the  base  of  the  skull.  When  the 
roof  of  the  tympanum  is  impHcated  in  the 
fractm'e,  fatal  memngitis  may  ensue.  The 
membrana  tympani  may  be  injured  by 
dii'ect  penetration  of  foreign  bodies,  by  ex- 
tension of  a  fi-actm'e  of  tlie  base  of  the 
skull,  or  by  sudden  condensation  of  air  in 
the  meatus,  such  as  occm-s  in  a  violent 
explosion.  The  prognosis  in  cases  of  ia- 
juries  of  the  ear  will  depend  on  the  com- 
plications which  exist ;  th\is  a  ruptured 
membrane  will,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
quickly  heal,  with  little  or  no  impairment 
of  hearing,  pro^dded  the  labyi'inth  be  not 
involved  in  the  injury.  A^Tnle,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  labjTinth  is  involved,  the 
prospect  of  recovered  hearing  is  extremely 
doubtful. 

Treatment — Injuries  of  the  auricle  and 
soft  parts  of  the  external  meatus  should  be 
treated  on  general  surgical  principles.  In 
rupture  of  the  membrane,  the  introduction 
of  fluids  into  the  ear  should  be  carefully 
avoided,  unless  suppuration  is  established, 
j  In  most  cases  the  membrane  will  speedily 
'  heal,  but  if  inflammation  ensues,  cold 
compresses  may  be  applied,  and  a  leech 
or  two  to  the  tragus. 

A.  E.  Cumberbatch. 
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The  symptoms  of  disease  of  the  iuternal  ear 
iU-e  mostly  subjective,  and,  where  no  lesion 
of  the  tympanic  cavity  affecting  the  labyrinth 
is  present  they  ai-e  generally'  included  under : 
[1)  Deafiiess,  (2)  Tinnitus,  (3)  Giddiness  or 
Auditory  Vertigo,  and  (4)  Nausea  and  Vomit- 
ing. Other  symptoms,  such  as  hearing  a 
double  sound,  hyperaesthesia,  &c.,  may  be 
met  with,  but  they  are  so  rare  that  they  do 
not  reqiure  fiu'ther  notice  here. 

(1)  Loss  of  hearing,  when  the  acoustic 
nerve  is  involved  to  a  marked  extent,  is 

s  shown  by  the  acuteness  being  lessened 
bboth  to  aerial  and  osseous  conduction,  the 
li  latter  being  the  test  on  which  we  mostly 
rrely.  If  a  nerve  responds  to  a  soimding 
fi  fork  by  osseous  conduction  better  than  by 
&  aerial,  and,  compared  with  a  normal  ear, 
i:is  equally  or  more  sensitive  by  bone-con- 
ilduction,  the  cochlear  structures  coiTespond- 
ing  to  the  tone  of  the  fork  employed  may 
be  considered  healthy.    See  Deafness. 

Cases  ai'ise  in  which  the  range  of  audi- 
tion is  limited  either  by  congenital  non- 
■development  or  by  disease,  and  this  can 
only  be  determined  by  the  use  of  numerous 
:di£ferently  toned  forks.  Such  cases  are  pro- 
bably not  rare  in  general  nervous  diseases, 
Buch  as  tabes  dorsaUs ;  but  few  investigations 
'"ave  been  made  on  the  point,  and,  as  they 
"6  at  present  of  more  interest  to  the  spe- 
'ciahst  than  the  general  practitioner,  they 
eed  not  be  fin-ther  dwelt  upon. 

(2)  Tirmihts,  which  may  be  continuous 
intermittent,  of  all  characters,  localised 

'n  the  ear,  or  extending  over  the  cranium, 
sis  due  to  irritation  of  the  acoustic  nerA'^e. 
it  may  be  the  only  symptom  present,  but 
t  is  not  usual. 

(3)  Giddiness,  or  Auditory  Vertigo,  is 
arely  followed  by  unconsciousness,  comes 

suddenly,  causes  the  subject  thereof  to 
all  forwards  or  backwards,  or  to  reel  to  one 
aide.   It  is  due  either  to  labyrinthine  pres- 
e,  or  to  reflex  cerebellar  irritation. 

(4)  Ncuusea,  is  frequently  associated  with 
e  above,  but  is  not  so  common  as  any  of 
e  others. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  any  of  these 
amfestations  may  occur  from  changes 
Titside,  but  aclin,'  upon,  the  labyrinth;  and 
ihat  the  diagi  osL ,  can  be  effected  only  by 
ihe  comparison  of  the  perception  of'  the 
)ony  with  the  aerially  conducted  vibrations, 
•he  history  of  the  attack,  the  presence  of  any 
)f  the  usual  causes  of  lal3yrin thine  affection, 
symmetry  of  the  loss,  and  the  absence 
)f  any  other  change  sufficient  to  cause  a 
temporary  impairment  or  abolition  of  func- 

OlOI). 


The  Causes  of  the  above  symptoms  are 
very  numerous. 

Oenoral  Diseases  of  tJie  System,  and 
more  especiaEy  the  zymotic  diseases,  scarlet 
fever,  variola,  mumps,  typhus,  diphtheria, 
typhoid  fever,  either  affecting  or  not  affect- 
ing the  middle  ear,  may  cause  such  a  con- 
dition of  hypersemia  of  the  labyrinth  that 
changes  of  a  temporary  or  lasting  character 
are  induced.  To  anfemia,  degenerative  af- 
fections of  the  liver  or  kidney,  disorders 
of  the  digestion,  pregnancy,  lactation,  and 
menstruation,  have  been  attributed  pre- 
judicial influences  on  the  internal  ear.  But 
of  all  the  general  diseases  causing  abeyance 
or  annihilation  of  the  cochlear  fimction, 
syphilis,  either  congenital  or  acquired,  is 
the  most  frequent. 

Acquired  Syphilis  is  generally  pre- 
ceded by  some  mucous  membrane  affection 
of  the  ear,  but  it  may  attack  the  internal 
ear  suddenly.    It  occurs  in  the  secondary 
or  tertiary  stage,  usually  affects  both  ears, 
j  and  commonly  produces  the  thi'ee  great 
!  internal  ear  symptoms — deafiiess,  tinnitus, 
1  and  giddiness.    The  worst  cases  of  internal 
:  ear  affection  arising  from  this  cause  seen  by 
the  writer  have  been  marked  by  the  absence 
of  severe  secondary  symptoms,  and  the  ac- 
I  companiment  of  retinal  changes. 

In  Congenital  Syphilis  the  external  af- 
I  fections  of  the  ear  are  ordinarily  preceded 
by  affections  of  the  external  tunics  of  the 
eye,  and  the  malady  of  the  cochlea  is  gene- 
rally heralded  by  visible  choroidal  and  re- 
tinal changes.    See  Congenital  Syphilis. 

The  origin  of  the  malady  may  arise  in 
the  cranium,  either  fi-om  vascular  changes 
therein,  such  as  aneurism  of  the  basilar  or 
internal  auditory  arteries,  atheroma,  emboh, 
or  hfEmorrhages ;  or  from  obstruction  in  the 
venous  circulation  of  the  labyrinth,  through 
changes  in  the  superior  petrosal  sinus  or 
other  venous  channels  passing  fi'om  the 
skuU.  Meningitis,  cerebral  or  epidemic 
cerebro-spinal,  cerebritis,  apoplectic  condi- 
tions, tumours,  or  abscesses  may,  and  do, 
cause  alterations  at  the  auditory  centres, 
in  the  course  of  the  portio  moUis,  or  in  the 
labyrintli.  Many  medicinal  substa/nces,  es- 
pecially quimne,  opium,  alcohol,  and  salic- 
ine,  produce  abnormal  conditions  of  the 
labyrinth,  followed  by  tinnitus  and  deaf- 
ness. 

Diseases  of  the  Middle  Ear,  by  causing 
a  rapid  or  continued  pressure  on  the  laby- 
rinth, either  directly  on  the  fenestral  mem- 
branes or  by  indirectly  initiating  reflex 
vasomotor  labyi-inthine  changes ;  or,  as  in 
purulent  middle-ear  disease,  by  inducing 
r,aiies  or  necrosis  of  the  walls  thereof,  may 
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effect  a  transient  or  permanent  alteration  of 
the  delicate  structures  therein  contained. 

Sudden  loud  and  unexpected  noises, 
such  as  the  firing  of  heavy  artillery,  or 
continuous  and  repeated  concussions,  as  in 
boiler-making,  often  give  rise  to  enervation, 
of  the  acoustic,  by  causing  a  congested  con- 
dition of  the  parts.  Any  condition,  by  which 
an  excessive  or  decreased  tension  of  the 
fluids  of  the  labyrinth  arises,  will  act  pre- 
judicially on  the  fragile  membranes  therein 
contained,  and  cause  a  dimmution  of  the 
acuteness  of  hearing. 

A  primary  affection  of  the  internal  ear, 
in  which  all  the  symptoms  usually  found  are 
present,  without  marked  cerebral,  spinal,  or 
middle  ear  compUcations,  has  been  described 
by  M.  Meniere,  and  received  his  name.  The 
sufferer  is  attacked  by  sudden  giddiness,  caus- 
ing an  inclination  to  fall  in  one  particular 
direction,  accompanied  by  nausea,  retching, 
pallor,  and  sweating.  These  may  be  attended 
with  deafiiess  and  tinnitus  at  the  time,  or 
they  may  come  on  afterwards.  Unconscious- 
ness is  rarely  present,  and  the  vertigo  passes 
off  while  the  tinnitus  and  deafness  remain. 
These  attacks  generally  return  at  varying 
intervals,  each  being  succeeded  by  an  in- 
crease in  the  deafness  and  the  sounding,  tOl 
even  the  latter  is  lost,  and  the  acoustic  in- 
sensibiHty  is  complete.  "\ATien  this  occurs, 
the  other  symptoms  may  not  return.  The 
pathological  conditions  found  have  been 
accumulations  of  reddish  lymph  in  the  semi- 
circular canals,  without  any  recognisable 
cerebral  lesion. 

The  labyrinthine  changes  found  are 
numerous,  and  include  the  following,  viz. 
tumours — fibro-vascular  or  cholesteatoma- 
tous — hsemorrhagic  or  serous  extravasations, 
anaemic  or  hypertemic  conditions,  suppm'a- 
tive  inflammation,  caries,  necrosis,  exostosis 
and  non-development  of  the  fenestrse,  vesti- 
bule, semicircular  canals,  or  cochlea. 

Under  the  term  tinnitus  av/rivm  are 
included  all  subjective  noises  causing  an  ir- 
ritation of  the  nervus  acousticus  firom  what- 
ever cause  they  arise.  The  kinds  of  tinnitus 
complained  of  are  as  varied  as  the  causes 
assigned  for  them,  and  they  may  arise  in 
any  aural  disease  which  produces  a  change 
of  tension  or  of  cu-culation,  or  an  irritation 
of  the  acoustic  directly.  They  may  be  oc- 
casioned reflexly  by  changes  in  distant 
organs,  as  in  the  stomach,  liver,  or  teeth. 
The  nerve  may  detect  alterations  in  the 
muscular  contractions  of  the  muscles  of  the 
middle  ear  or  Eustachian  tube,  or  in  the 
blood-flow  through  the  vessels  which  sur- 
round it  or  supply  it.  These  are,  in  reality, 
objective  sounds,  but  are  usually  included 


among  the  subjective,  and  have  been  de- 
scribed as  subjective  entotic  tinnitus. 

The  hallucinations  of  hearing  of  the  in 
sane  are,  in  some  cases,  connected  with 
peripheral  aural  disease,  and  disappear  with 
the  cure  of  that  affection. 

Deaf-mutism  generally  results  from  con- 
genital non-development  of  the  organ,  or 
destruction  of  the  hearing  function,  in  chil- 
dren who  have  not  yet  learned  to  read.  In 
the  former  cases  heredity  plays  a  weighty 
part,  and,  in  these,  the  cm'tailment  of  the 
visual  sense  is  frequently  seen,  especially 
retinitis  pigmentosa,  which  should  always 
be  looked  for  in  deaf-mutes,  the  offspring 
of  consanguineous  parents.  The  abnormsd 
conditions  found  in  the  ear  are  complete 
absence  of  the  labyrinth,  non- development 
of  the  semicu'cular  canals,  absence  of  the 
fenestras,  or  defective  sound- conveying  ap- 
paratus. It  is  found  that  40  j)er  cent,  of  such 
cases  hear  some  sounds  or  even  words,  and 
it  is  the  cultivation  of  this  httle  remnant  of 
hearing  which  has  given  rise  to  the  boasted 
remedies  for  such  sufferers. 

Treatment. — It  will  be  seen  from  the 
above  that  the  causes  of  affections  of  the 
internal  ear  are  not  always  discoverable, 
and  that  many  which  are  recognised  are 
beyond  the  skill  of  the  sm-geon.  Of  those 
which  may  be  alleviated,  the  cases  arising 
from  middle  ear  affection  stand  first,  and  in 
these  the  local  treatment  of  the  affection  is 
usually  followed  byamehoration  or  cessation 
of  the  labyrinthine  symptoms. 

In  hypercBmia  vesication  over  the  mas- 
toid process,  by  repeated  applications  of 
linimentum  iodi  or  cantharides,  local  deple- 
tion of  the  stylo-mastoid  supply  by  leeches 
or  Heiurteloup's  artificial  leech,  combined 
with  pm'gatives  and  abstinence  firom  al- 
cohol, tobacco,  and  excitement,  are  to  be  re- 
commended. 

In  anceviia,  fresh,  air,  regular  exercise, 
nourishing  food,  and  the  exhibition  of  ferru- 
ginous tonics  embrace  the  treatment. 

In  syjphilitic  affections  large  doses  of 
iodide  of  potass,  and  mercurial  inunction, 
are  frequently  followed  by  diminution  of  the 
symptoms.  Coruiter-irritation  of  the  mas- 
toid, and  subcutaneous  injection  of  fi'om  6 
to  10  minims  of  a  two  per  cent,  solution  of 
the  muriate  of  pilocarpine  are  advocated  by 
some. 

To  relieve  subjective  tinnitus,  bromide 
of  potassium  in  20-grain  doses  thrice  daiJyi 
hydrobromic  acid  in  15  to  20-minim  doses 
as  fi-equently,  and  the  chloride  of  ammo- 
niuni  in  10  to  20-grain  doses  have  been 
found  more  usefiil  than  other  internal  re- 
medies.   Counter-in-itation  of  the  external 
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iieatus  or  mastoid,  the  injection  of  chloro- 
;oi-m  or  sulphmic  ether  vapom-  through  the 
Eustachian  tube,  the  hypodermic  injection 
of  morphia,  and  the  incising  of  the  mem- 
braua  tympani,  have  all  been  extolled,  but, 
though  sometimes  beneficial,  are  generally 
foimd  wanting. 

In  aco  itsticparalysis,  the  use  of  strychnia 
or  phosphoiTis  is  occasionally  serviceable. 

['he  continuous  galvanic  current  has  been 
.iften  employed,  and  has  met  with  varying 
success. 

In  Meniere's  disease,  gentle  purgatives, 
rest  in  bed,  and  slight  coimter-irritation  to 
the  neck,  are  all  that  are  required  for  a  short 
time.  Should  the  symptoms  continue,  large 
Loses  of  quinine — 5  to  10  grains  thi-ee  times 
aily — ai'e  given  by  Charcot,  while  digitalis, 
ae  bromides,  and  the  actual  cautery  to  the 
mastoid,  are  employed  by  others. 

In  deaf-mutism,  with  the  treatment  of 
any  lesion  which  can  be  detected,  the  educa- 
tion by  hp-reading  and  the  articulate  speech 
system,  which  strengthens  the  organs  of 
-l^eech  and  breathing,  and  places  the  suf- 
crer  in  a  position  in  society  far  above  what 
jould  have  been  hoped  for  before  the  system 
tvas  introduced,  is  to  be  carefully  carried  out 
iiider  experienced  teachers. 

W.  Laidlaw  Pdrves. 

EAR,  MIDDLE,  Diseases  of  the.— 
Acute   Catarrh. — Whatever  causes  acute 
ongestion  of  the  naso-pharyngeal  mucous 
embrane,  such  as  severe  cold,  the  exan- 
emata,  &c.,  may  give  rise  to  acute  catarrh 
if  the  middle  ear.   The  attack  begins  with  a 
ense  of  fulness  in  the  head  followed  by  pain, 
"hich  may  be  severe,  though  not  usually 
0.  There  is  duhiess  of  hearing,  which  soon 
aicreases  to  more  or  less  marked  deafaess. 
Sometimes  tinnitus  is  present,  and  even 
ihddiness,  and  in  severe  cases  there  is  some 
brile  disturbance.    On  examination  the 
eatus  usually  presents  a  normal  appear- 
ce,  or  is  but  slightly  congested  superiorly, 
ose  to  the  membrane ;  it  is  rarely  narrowed 
y  subdermoid  effusion.   When  the  attack 
i  shght,  the  membrane  shows  but  little 
ange  beyond  a  dimness  of  its  polished 
^i^ace,  but  if  more  severe,  there  is  redness 
!  its  upper  posterior  segment,  or  even  of 
»e  entire  sm-face.    The  cone  of  light  is 
tared  in  position  or  may  disappear.  Some- 
tnes  the  effusion  of  fluid  into  the  tympanic 
wity  is  so  great  as  to  cause  bulging  or  even 
ipture  of  the  membrane.   When  the  latter 
tcurs,  the  perforation  speedily  heals  when 
e  tension  is  relieved.    The  Eustachian 
be  is  either  narrowed  or  closed  by  the 
>felhng  of  its  lining  membrane  and  by 


accumulation  of  mucus.  The  termination 
of  the  case  will  depend  very  much  on  the 
severity  of  the  attack  and  the  condition  of 
the  patient's  general  health.  When  mild 
the  attack  often  subsides  without  treatment, 
but  severe  cases,  if  neglected,  either  end  in 
the  formation  of  an  abscess  or  lapse  into  the 
chronic  form  of  disease. 

Treatment. — If  the  attack  is  not  severe, 
confinement  to  the  house  for  a  day  or  two, 
astringent  applications  to  the  throat,  and 
the  use  of  PoHtzer's  air-douche,  will  be 
sufficient  to  effect  a  cm'e.  In  severe  cases,  in 
addition  to  this  treatment,  a  leech  should  be 
appHed  to  the  tragus  and  warm  fomentations 
to  the  ear,  or  warm  water  with  a  httle  lau- 
danmn  should  be  instilled  into  the  meatus. 
If  the  membrane  is  distinctly  bulging,  gi'eat 
relief  will  be  afforded  by  punctm-ing  it  with 
a  double-edged  cutting  needle.  When  there 
is  free  secretion  from  the  naso-pharyngeal 
cavity,  a  warm  nasal  douche  (Boracis  et 
Sodse  carb.  aa  gr.  v.  ad  Aq.  fgj.)  should  be 
used  for  a  few  days. 

Chronic  Catarrh. — Various  pathologi- 
cal conditions  are  included  under  the  term 
chronic  catarrh  of  the  tympanum ;  but  as  in 
so  limited  a  space  it  is  impossible  to  describe 
all  the  symptoms  met  with,  only  a  general 
description  of  the  disease  can  be  given.  It 
probably  never  commences  as  a  chronic 
affection,  but  is  the  result  of  repeated  and 
sHght  subacute  attacks,  or  of  a  single  acute 
one.  Even  in  the  case  of  boiler -makers, 
engine-drivers,  &c.,  a  low  form  of  inflamma- 
tion is  probably  started  by  repeated  con- 
cussions of  the  membrane.  Constitutional 
syphilis,  gout,  rheumatism,  gestation,  and 
heredity  are  predisposmg  causes.  The 
symptom  generally  first  observed  is  hard- 
ness of  hearing,  particularly  in  general  con- 
versation ;  this  is  soon  followed  by  tinnitus, 
although  this  symptom  may  he  noticed  by 
the  patient  before  any  difference  in  the 
hearing  power  is  detected.  The  deafness 
often  increases  so  gradually  that  it  has  pro- 
bably been  in  existence  some  time  before 
the  patient  notices  it,  especially  when  one 
ear  only  is  afiected.  The  hearing  power 
varies  in  many  cases  with  the  state  of  the 
weather  and  the  patient's  health,  being 
worse  in  cold  damp  weather  or  after  fatigue  ; 
pain  is  rarely  present,  and  is  never  severe. 
Sometimes  the  patient  complains  of  giddi- 
ness, or  actually  falls  when  walking,  and 
this  even  where  there  is  no  proof  of  organic 
lesion  in  the  labyrinth.  Sometimes  there 
is  a  sense  of  tightness  in  the  head,  and  a 
feeling  as  of  the  ears  being  closed  by  some 
foreign  body.  In  certain  cases  patients  can 
hear  bettor  in  a  noise,  as  when  driving  in  a 
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cab  or  railway  carriage.  On  examination 
the  meatus  appears  diy  and  shiaing;  occa- 
sionally it  contains  impacted  cermnen,  the 
removal  of  which,  however,  does  not  im- 
prove the  hearing.  The  appearance  of  the 
membrane  varies  gi-eatly;  sometimes  un- 
altered, it  more  generally  is  whitish  or 
brownish  in  hue.  No  congestion  is  visible, 
unless  a  sUght  subacute  attack  be  present. 

At  times  the  anterior  segment  is  de- 
pressed, in  which  case  the  handle  of  the 
malleus  is  sharply  defined ;  at  others  the 
entire  membrane  is  depressed  and  the  handle 
of  the  maUeus  is  tUted  backwards  and  in- 
wards. Opacities,  calcareous  deposits,  and 
thin  spots,  the  result  of  atrophy  of  the  mem- 
brane, are  occasionally  seen.  The  cone  of 
light  becomes  more  horizontal,  or  is  broken 
into  one  or  more  points.  Rhinoscopic  exa- 
mination may  show  the  Eustachian  tubes 
obliterated  by  cicatricial  bands,  variously 
distorted  and  drawn  out  of  place,  or  simply 
narrowed.  The  pharyngeal  mucous  mem- 
brane is  swollen  and  congested,  gi'anular,  or 
dry  and  pallid ;  in  childi'eu  adenoid  vegeta- 
tions in  the  roof  of  the  pharynx  are  often 
found.  The  prognosis  of  chronic  catarrh  is 
not  altogether  favourable.  Much  depends 
on  the  age  of  the  patient,  the  dm-ation  of 
the  disease,  and  the  Uability  to  frequent 
subacute  attacks.  If  the  patient  is  gouty  or 
rhemnatic,  if  deafness  is  hereditary,  or  if 
the  disease  has  extended  to  the  labjorinth, 
the  prognosis  is  unfavourable.  Patients 
who  hear  better  in  a  noise,  in  the  VTriter's 
experience,  never  improve  under  treatment. 

Treatment. — The  nose  and  pharynx 
must  first  be  thoroughly  investigated,  and, 
where  necessary,  restored  as  far  as  possible 
to  a  healthy  condition  (see  Nose  ;  Pha- 
EYNx),  and  any  disorder  of  the  general 
health  rectified.  Astringents  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  throat  in  the  form  of  spray, 
lozenge,  or  gargle,  and  the  tympanum  in- 
flated every  third  or  fourth  day,  by  means 
of  PoHtzer's  bag  or  the  Eustachian  catheter. 
In  the  writer's  experience,  the  introduction 
of  lotions  and  vapoiu-s  into  the  tympanic 
cavity  is  very  rarely  of  any  benefit,  and 
frequently  does  harm ;  wliile  making  an 
artificial  opening  in  the  membrane,  incision 
of  the  posterior  fold,  division  of  the  tensor 
tympani,  &c.,  are  operations  to  be  under- 
taken only  by  experts,  and  are  rarely 
attended  with  success.  Under  appropriate 
treatment  some  cases  of  chronic  catarrh 
are  gi'oatly  improved  and  others  sUghtly  so, 
whilst  a  large  percentage  imfortunately  de- 
rive no  benefit.  Some  cases  improve  for  a 
time  under  treatment,  but  relapse  as  soon 
as  this  ceases. 


Acute  Pvrulent  Catarrh  is  separated 
from  the  non-purulent  variety,  mainly  for 
chnical  convenience.    It  arises  mider  the 
same  conditions,  and  the  symptoms  of  the 
two  are  undistinguishable  at  first ;  indeed, 
it  is  often  impossible  to  say,  at  the  outset 
of  an  attack,  whether  it  wiU  end  in  suppura- 
tion or  not.    In  the  suppurative  variety  the 
symptoms  are  generally  more  severe,  and 
the  pain  greater.    After  a  while  the  abscess 
bm-sts  through  the  tympanic  membrane, 
and  the  pain  subsides  or  ceases.  Examina- 
tion of  the  ear,  after  cleansing,  discovers 
a  perforation  in  the  membrane,  which  is 
usually  single,  but  may  be  double.   At  first 
irregular  in  shape,  it  soon  becomes  more  or 
less  cncular,  and  varies  greatly  in  size  and 
in  situation.    The  epithehal  lining  of  the 
meatus  and  tympanic  membrane  is  whitish, 
sodden,  and  often  shed  in  places;  where 
this  has  occm'red,  the  dermis  is  of  a  bright 
red  colom-.    Occasionally,  owing  to  some 
abnormality  of  the  meatus  or  to  the  swell- 
ing of  its  walls,  the  perforation  cannot  be 
seen ;  when  such  is  the  case,  the  peculiar 
whistling  sound  heard  on  auscultation, 
dm'ing  inflation  of  the  tympanum,  will 
prove  the  existence  of  a-  perforation. 

Treatment. — The  patient  should  be  con- 
fined to  the  house  at  first,  and  a  simple 
saline  aperient  administered.  The  pain 
should  be  combated  by  hot  or  cold  com- 
presses and  warm  instillations,  or,  these 
faiUng  to  afford  reUef,  by  leeches  applied 
to  the  tragus.  Politzer  strongly  recom- 
mends the  application  to  the  side  of  the 
head  of  a  piece  of  cotton-wool,  sprinkled 
with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  olive  oil  and 
chloroform.  "When  the  throat  is  affected, 
as  is  usually  the  case,  an  astrmgeut  gargle 
should  be  ordered,  or  the  throat  painted 
with  nitrate  of  silver  (Argenti  nit.  gr.  iv. 
ad  Aq.  f^j.)  or  chloride  of  zinc  (Zinci  chlor. 
gi\  XX.  ad  Aq.  fg.].)  If  the  membrane  is  dis- 
tinctly bulging,  immediate  rehef  is  afforded 
by  incising  it,  and  so  assisting  the  escape 
of  matter.  When  there  is  swelling  and 
tenderness  over  the  mastoid  process,  which 
are  not  relieved  by  leeching,  a  free  incision 
may  be  made  down  to  the  bone.  After  the 
first  severity  of  the  attack  has  subsided,  the 
ear  should  be  syi-inged  night  and  morning, 
and  some  astringent  lotion  used.  (Some  of 
the  most  eflicient  lotions  for  this  purpose 
are  Zinci  sulph.  and  Acidi  boracici  aa  gr.  iv- 
ad  Aq.  fg,].;  Acidi  boracici  gr.x.  ad  Alcohol 
f5j.;  Liq.  plumbi  subacetatis  and  Alcohol 
equal  parts ;  Zinci  sulph.  gr.  v. ;  Acid,  car- 
bol.  gr.  ij.  ad  Aq.  fsj.)  Inflation  by  Val- 
salva's or  Politzer's  method,  previously  to 
sjn-inging,  will  greatly  facililate  the  removal 
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'  the  discharge  from  the  tympanic  cavity, 
ais  inflation  serves  also  to  preserve  the 
itency  of  the  Eustachian  tube. 

Chronic  Pimilcnt  Catarrh. —  This  af- 
ction  is  the  result  of  the  previous  acute 
rm,  and  is  very  common  in  young  people, 
i  lie  discharge  is  often  profuse  and  offensive, 
lie  perforation  in  generally  large,  and  at 
ines  almost  the  enthe  membrane  is  de- 
royed,  in  which  case  the  malleus  and  incus 
ive  disappeared.    The  mucous  membrane 

the  tympanic  cavity  can  be  seen,  red 
id  swollen.  Often  polypi  are  present, 
ther  springing  from  the  cavity  or  fi'om 
e  meatus,  or  both.  If  the  perforation  be 
■jall,  and  the  membrane  is  denuded  of 
litheHum,  red,  and  cedematous,  this  may 
J  easily  mistaken  for  a  polypus. 

Treatment. —  The   ear  must  be  kept 
mipuloiisly  clean,  being  syringed  two  or 
ivee  times  a  day,  according  to  the  copious- 
L=ss  of  the  discharge ;  after  each  cleansing, 
le  meatus  is  to  be  di'ied,  and  powdered 
oracic  acid  blown  into  it.   (The  baiTel  of  a 
lull,  TOth  a  piece  of  india-rubber  tubing 
ttached,  makes  a  very  convenient  appa- 
itus  for  this  piu'pose.)  If  powdered  boracic 
cid  fails,  some  astringent  lotion  should  be 
ied,  and  where  the  mucous  membrane  of 
le  tympanic  cavity  is  much  swollen,  ab- 
olute  alcohol  is  the  best  apphcation.  This 
liould  be  diluted,  at  first,  with  an  equal 
lantity  of  water,  and  gradually  increased 
1  strength.    Inspissated  pus  clogging  the 
aeatus  and  tympanum,  and  not  readily  re- 
Qoved  by  syringing,  may  first  be  softened 

I  ith  a  warm  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda 
■^T.  X.  ad  Aq.  f3j.)  Nai-rowing  or  obstruc- 
ion  of  the  Eustachian  tube  must  be  dealt 

ith  by  means  of  Politzer's  bag  or  the 
theter. 

The  Artificial  Drum. — After  curing 
e  purulent  catarrh,  should  the  perforation 
it  close,  and  marked  deafuess  remain,  the 
aiiag  may  often  be  gi-eatly  improved  by 
eans  of  the  artificial  drum.  Without 
)ppuig  to  discuss  the  viodus  operandi  of 
is  drum,  it  may  be  stated  that  there  are 
0  varieties,  Yearsley's  and  Toynbee's ; 

II  others  are  but  modifications  of  these. 
Hie  foi-mer  is  made  by  moistening  a  piece 

absorbent  wool  and  roUing  it  into  a  thin 
ig,  about  an  inch  long.    This  is  passed, 
ifh  a  pair  of  forceps  specially  made  for 
'3  pm-pose,  till  it  is  in  contact  with  the 
rimbrane.    When  the  right  spot  is  dis- 
vered,  against  which  the  plug  should 
ess,  the  patient  is  at  once  conscious  of  an 
iprovement  in  his  hearing.   Several  trials 
'  usually  required  before  success  is  at- 
Toynbee's  drum  consists  of  a  thin 


j  circular  disc  of  india-rubber,  fastened  to  a 
piece  of  silver  wire,  long  enough  to  allow 
j  the  disc  to  reach  the  membrane,  the  disc 
[  being  cut  of  the  requisite  size  and  shape 
j  before  introduction.    When  a  satisfactory 
I  result  is  obtained,  the  patient  must  be  in- 
!  structed  how  to  adjust  the  di'um  for  himself. 
The  cotton- wool  has  the  advantage  over  the 
india-rubber  of  being  less  u'ritating  to  the 
ear,  and  can  be  moistened  with  various 
astringents  in  cases  where  the  discharge 
has  not  quite  ceased ;  but,  if  used,  it  must 
be  changed  daily. 

Complications. — Various  comphcations 
may  arise  in  the  com-se  of  chronic  suppm'a- 
tion  of  the  middle  ear.  I.  Polypi.  II.  Mas- 
toid disease.  III.  Caries  and  Necrosis. 
IV.  Meningitis  and  Cerebral  Abscess.  V. 
Phlebitis  and  Pytemia. 

I.  Polypi. — These  may  arise  dming  an 
attack  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  meatus, 
but  more  fi'equently  during  chronic  purulent 
catarrh  of  the  middle  ear.  They  usually 
spring  from  the  tympanic  cavity,  the  mem- 
brana  tympani,  or  the  external  meatus. 
Varying  in  colour  from  gi-eyish-pink  to 
bright  red,  smooth  or  raspbeny-like  on  the 
surface,  pedunculated  or  sessile,  they  vary 
greatly  in  size. 

Treatment. — Small  polypi,  arising  in 
the  external  meatus,  can  be  readily  extracted 
with  a  small  pair  of  m'ethral  forceps ;  when 
larger,  with  Wilde's  snare.  Those  arising 
in  the  tympanic  cavity  may  be  removed 
with  various  instruments ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
Wilde's  snare  is  the  best.  Fixing  the  pa- 
tient's head,  insert  the  largest  speculum 
possible,  and  throwing  a  strong  light  on  the 
ear,  pass  the  looj)  of  wu-e  over  the  tumour, 
till  the  resistance  due  to  the  wu-e  reaching 
the  pedicle  is  felt,  and  then  cut  thi-ough  the 
gi'owth.  Should  there  be  a  dif&culty  m 
severing  the  pedicle,  owing  to  its  toughness, 
it  is  better  to  rotate  the  instrmnent  several 
times,  and,  dividing  the  wii'e  close  to  the 
ear,  withdraw  the  snare,  rather  than  run 
the  risk  of  snapj)iug  the  wii-e  by  putting 
too  great  a  strain  on  it;  in  a  few  days  the 
tumour  will  slough.  The  simplest  method 
of  removing  a  large  firm  polyjDus  is  to  seize 
it  with  a  pair  of  small  di'essing  forceps,  and 
twist  it  off  at  the  pedicle  by  rotating  the 
instrument. 

II.  Mastoid  Disease. — This  occurs  in  two 
forms :  a.  periostitis,    /3.  muco-endostitis. 

a.  The  symptoms  are — gi-eat  jmin,  often 
radiating  over  tlie  side  of  the  head,  redness 
and  swelling  behind  the  affected  ear,  whicli 
often  stands  out  more  prominently  than 
the  other;  tliere  is  also  some  febrile  dis- 
turbance.   After  an   interval,  fluctuation 


can  be  delected.    Occasionally  the  abscess 
bursts  into  the  mastoid  cells,  in  addition  to 
opening  on  the  sm-face.    Sometimes  the  j 
abscess  will  buiTow  beneath  the  muscles  at  ! 
the  back  of  the  neck,  and  may  reach  as  far  | 
as  the  foramen  magnum ;  at  others  it  will  ' 
track  downwards  beneath  the  sterno-mas- 
toid  muscle  as  far  as  the  root  of  the  neck. 

/3,  This  affection  may  be  primaiy,  al- 
though it  is  usually  a  comphcation  of  middle 
ear  disease.  The  symptoms  are  deep-seated 
pain  and  tenderness  only  on  making  firm 
and  prolonged  pressure  ;  swelling  and  red- 
ness are  not  marked  symptoms,  and  may 
be  absent.  "When  severe,  indications  of 
cerebral  iiTitation  may  exist,  such  as  giddi- 
ness, tinnitus,  squint,  vomiting,  &c.  Some- 
tunes  the  abscess  makes  its  way  through 
the  mastoid  process ;  at  others  it  bursts 
into  the  cranial  cavity.  Rarely,  instead  of 
an  abscess  forming,  the  inflammatory  pro- 
ducts ossify,  and  the  mastoid  cells  are  con- 
verted into  sohd  bone  (osteo-sclerosis.) 

Treatvient. — If  matter  can  be  detected, 
the  abscess  should  be  freely  opened ;  but  if 
not,  leeches  should  be  applied  to  the  mastoid 
process,  and  these  failing  to  afford  rehef,  an 
incision  down  to  the  bone  must  be  made. 
Sometimes  the  meatus  is  much  narrowed 
by  oedema  or  by  the  pressure  of  matter 
which  has  burrowed  posteriorly  beneath 
the  periosteum ;  in  either  case  the  right 
treatment  is  fr'ee  incision.  The  discharge 
from  the  tympanum  should  be  encouraged 
for  a  time  by  hot  fomentations  and  syringing 
with  warm  water,  and  if  a  polypus  be  pre- 
sent it  should  be  removed  without  delay. 
Should  symptoms  of  brain-mischief  super- 
vene, the  mastoid  process  must  be  trephined ; 
in  doing  this,  great  care  must  be  taken  to 
avoid  wounding  the  lateral  sinus. 

III.  Ca/ries  and  Necrosis. — This  is  also 
another  not  imcommon  comphcation  of 
chronic  suppuration.  Almost  any  part  of 
the  temporal  bone  may  be  attacked;  the 
mastoid  process,  the  tympanic  cavity,  the 
meatus,  the  boundary  wall  of  the  lateral 
sinus,  or  the  petrous  portion  containing  the 
labyrinth.  Often  the  diagnosis  is  readily 
made,  as  when  the  mastoid  process,  or  pos- 
terior wall  of  the  meatus,  is  aifected ;  but 
when  the  deeper  parts  are  involved,  it  may 
be  impossible  to  ascertain,  with  certainty, 
the  presence  of  dead  bone,  although  this 
may  often  be  suspected.  There  are  no 
special  symptoms  indicating  dead  _  bone, 
but  paralysis  of  the  portio  dm*a  in  the 
course  of  a  chronic  purulent  catarrh,  a 
watery  and  offensive  discharge,  and  poly- 
poid granulations  in  the  ear,  resisting  treat- 
ment, are  all  suspicious  signs.   Where  it 


can  be  done  with  safety,  dead  bone  should 
be  removed. 

IV.  Meningitis  and  Cerebral  Abscess. — 
Cerebral  abscess  has  been  found,  post  mor- 
tem, in  cases  of  otorrhea,  where  no  sign  of 
caries  or  necrosis  could  be  detected.  More 
fr'equently,  however,  a  diseased  condition 
of  the  temporal  bone  is  the  exciting  cause. 
When,  in  the  course  of  purulent  middle-ear 
catarrh,  there  is  a  rise  of  temperature,  with 
headache,  photophobia,  optic  nem'itis,  and 
vomiting,  there  is  strong  presumption  that 
intracranial  mischief  has  supervened,  the 
symptoms  of  which  need  not  here  be  fur- 
ther detailed.    See  Encephalitis. 

A.  E.  CUMBEEBATCH. 

EBTJPvNATIOlSr.  See  Osteo-aethritis. 

ECRASEUE,.— This  is  an  instrmnent 
for  removing  growths  or  diseased  parts  by 
the  gradual  tightening  of  a  loop  of  wire  or 
other  material.  The  parts  are  crushed 
through,  and  vessels  of  considerable  size 
may  be  divided  without  any  haemorrhage 
whatever.  The  essential  part  of  the  instru- 
ment is  a  loop  of  wii'e,  wire  rope,  or  chain, 
which  can  be  reduced  in  size  by  a  me- 
chanism in  a  suitable  handle.  The  ends  of 
the  loop  are  passed  through  a  camda,  or  an 
eye  at  the  end  of  the  handle.  Thence  the 
wires  are  conducted  to  the  handle,  one  end 
being  attached  to  a  fixed  point,  the  other  to 
a  button  connected  with  a  screw,  by  tui'n- 
ing  which  the  wire  is  drawTi  down,  the  loop 
diminished,  and  the  encu'cled  parts  con- 
stricted and  divided.  The  length  of  the 
canula  and  handle  and  the  play  of  the 
movable  button  will  depend  upon  the  size 
of  the  loop  required,  and  the  depth  of  the 
cavity  in  which  the  growth  is  situated. 

Two  modes  of  reducing  the  loop  are  in 
use — one,  as  mentioned  above,  where  by  the 
tm-ning  of  a  screw  the  movable  end  of  the 
wire  is  dra"mi  dovra,  and  the  other  a  rack 
movement.  The  handle  in  the  screw  form 
is  a  revolving  bar  or  wheel ;  in  the  rack 
form  a  bar  working  by  a  side-to-side  tUting 
movement,  which  tightens  the  chain  link 
by  link.  Where  the  part  to  be  removed 
can  be  smTOunded,  as  in  a  pedimculated 
tumom-,  the  loop  is  either  placed  over  the 
growth,  or  one  end  guided  round  the  pedicle. 
Where  this  caimot  be  done,  as  in  remoATiug 
portions  of  the  tongue,  the  we  is  carried 
through  at  the  desired  point  or  points  by  a 
needle  or  canula,  and  the  parts  severed  in 
one  or  more  places.  The  loop  may  be  pre- 
vented from  slipping  by  transfixing  the  part 
with  stout  harelip  pins,  or  a  sort  of  pedicle 
formed  by  dividing  the  mucous  membrane, 


for  example,  at  the  side  of  the  tongue.  The 
loop  must  be  tightened  slowly,  and  after 
every  few  tiims  the  action  must  be  for  a  few 
moments  stopped  altogether,  to  allow  time 
for  coagulation  to  take  place,  and  for  the 
slower  division  of  the  parts.  In  this  way 
no  hasmorrhage  need  occur  at  all,  and  the 
wire  is  less  Hable  to  break. 

Somewhat  modified,  the  ecrasem*  is  used 
in  removing  polypi  from  the  ear  and  nose, 
the  instnmaent  being  called  a  snare. 

Charters  J.  Symonds. 

ECTHYMA.— At  a  time  when  skin- 
diseases  were  regarded  solely  as  forms  of 
eruption,  without  taking  fully  into  con- 
sideration their  other  important  features, 
ecthyma  was  regarded  as  a  definite  pus- 
tular disease.  This  is,  however,  no  longer 
the  case,  and  the  name  '  ecthyma '  might 
with  advantage  be  dropped  out  of  om* 
nomenclature.  It  is,  however,  still  used  to 
indicate  a  large  pustule,  forming  a  conical 
scab,  and  somewhat  resembHng  a  super- 
ficial boil.  It  is  met  with  among  the  poor 
and  badly  fed,  in  such  diseases  as  scabies, 
phthiriasis,  and  eczema. 

Egbert  Liveing. 

ECTOPIA  VESICA  and  EPISPA- 
DIAS. —  The  pecidiar  deformity  of  the 
bladder  here  treated  of  is  always  attended 
by  a  deficiency  of  the  anterior  or  upper  wall 
of  the  mrethra,  constitutiag  the  deformity 
cf  epispadias.  Slighter  degrees  of  the  latter 
deformity  are  frequently  found  without  the 
ectopia,  but  all  the  cases  of  ectopia  vesicce 
in  the  male  which  the  writer  has  seen, 
amoimtiug  to  between  sixty  and  seventy, 
have  been  coexistent  with  epispadias.  Many 
of  these  cases  have  been  present  in  sickly- 
looking  children  and  youths,  not  infre- 
quently the  subjects  of  tuberculosis.  The 
proportion  of  females  to  males  is  very  smaU 
— not  more  than  one  in  ten  cases. 

Sometimes  there  are  evidences  of  de- 
generation of  the  kidneys  similar  in  its 
pathology  to  the  ordinary  sm'gical  kidney, 
with  cystic  degeneration,  and  dilated  pelvis 
and  ureters.  This  condition  is  brought  about 
by  granular  growths  on  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  that  portion  of  the  deformed 
bladder  upon  which  the  ureters  open, 
causing  obstraction  to  the  flow  of  urine. 
The  papillary  orifices  are  irritated  and  in- 
flamed by  the  friction  of  the  clothes,  and 
often  present  a  warty  appearance,  with  a 
rough  surface  discharging  muco-pus,  a  con- 
dition resembling  somewhat  that  of  granular 
conjunctiva  induced  by  entropion  in  the 
eyelids.    These  growths  and  thickening  of 


the  papillary  orifice  produce  the  ordinary 
effects  of  obstruction  in  the  urinary  pas- 
sages, first  shown  by  dilatation  and  hyper- 
trophy of  the  ureters,  and  secondarily 
affecting  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  Some- 
times a  muco-pm-ulent  secretion  issues  from 
the  orifice.  In  these  cases  a  degree  of 
albuminuria  greater  than  is  accounted  for 
by  the  local  cystitis  is  found. 

But  frequently  no  such  signs  of  the 
condition  of  the  secreting  structure  of  the 
kidney  are  to  be  foimd,  and  great  circiun- 
spection  is  required  before  the  surgeon 
should  attempt  to  reHeve  this  deplorable 
condition  of  the  patient  by  operation.  In 
the  experience  of  forty  cases  operated  on 
by  the  writer,  a  fatal  result  chiefly  from  this  '  > 
cause,  previously  undetected,  has  occurred 
in  four  cases. 

The  condition  of  ectopia  vesicce  is  per- 
fectly compatible  with  life  prolonged  to  a 
considerable  length,  and  even,  it  is  said, 
with  the  power  of  procreation.  The  writer 
has  seen  cases  in  which  the  patient  has 
reached  the  age  of  fifty  to  sixty  years. 
Females  thus  affected  have,  in  some  cases, 
borne  children. 

Not  uncommonly  the  sex  of  the  patient 
has  been  mistaken,  and  partly  from  this 
error,  and  partly  from  the  greater  con- 
venience of  the  dress,  the  miserable  patient 
has  been  brought  up  as  a  female — the 
smallness  of  the  testes,  placed  in  a  large 
labial  fold  of  skin,  leading  to  ignorance  of 
their  presence  and  meaning.  This  serious 
mistake  is  further  promoted  by  the  great 
width  of  the  hips,  and  the  waddling  gait 
induced  by  the  pelvic  deformity,  and  by 
the  feminine  mode  of  micturition  rendered 
necessary  by  the  open  bladder,  in  cases 
where  the  urine  is  retained  for  a  short  time 
in  the  dilated  ureters. 

The  patient  is  usually  fiirst  seen  by  the 
surgeon  during  infancy  or  childhood.  In 
the  hypogastric  region  the  site  of  the  mons 
veneris  is  occupied  by  a  red  vascular-looking 
projection,  presenting  a  mistakable  simi- 
larity to  a  nsevus  or  mahgnant  timaour,  and 
reaching  dovm  to  and  involving  the  dwarfed 
and  epispadiac  penis.  In  the  female  it  ends 
in  a  spht  cHtoris,  and  merges  into  the  labia 
minora  on  each  side.  But  it  wOl  be  ob- 
served that,  when  the  child  coughs  or  cries, 
the  tumour  will  become  tense  and  protrude 
in  the  way  of  a  hernia,  and  probably  a 
spurt  of  urine  may  jet  out  of  two  prominent 
conical  elevations  at  the  lower  part,  just 
above  the  stunted  penis.  When  the  jet  is 
decided,  this  indicates  always  a  certain 
amount  of  dilatation  of  the  m'eters.  The 
jet  of  mine  may  also  be  produced  by 


depressing  tlie  penis  and  thus  clearing  the 
uretal  oriiices.  It  AviU  be  noticed,  also,  that 
there  seems  to  be  a  total  absence  of  the 
navel  cicatrix,  rendering  the  upper  and 
middle  regions  of  the  abdominal  wall  very 
pecidiar  in  appearance. 

Careful  examination  will  ehow  that  just 
on  the  upper  margin  of  the  red  protruding 
mass  is  a  crescentic  border  of  cicatricial 
tissue,  which  really  represents  the  upper  or 
omphalo-mesenteric  part  of  the  umbilicus. 
Above  this  will  be  seen  and  felt,  in  the 
median  line — especially  when  the  recti  ab- 
dominis are  put  into  action — a  flat  surface, 
hard  and  resisting,  of  from  an  inch  to  two 
or  even  thi-ee  inches  wide,  boimded  on  each 
side  by  the  recti  muscles,  and  tapering  up- 
wards to  the  ensiform  cartilage.  This  is 
the  widened  and  expanded  linea  alba,  and 
the  structures  covering  the  peritoneum  here 
are  sometimes  very  thin,  although  tough 
and  resisting.  The  skin  over  this  inter- 
rectal  interval  is  smooth,  and  usually  free 
from  hairy  growth.  The  recti  are  separated 
by  the  whole  extent  of  the  wide  divergence 
of  the  superior  rami  of  the  pubes  from  the 
median  Ime. 

The  penis  is  flattened  out  and  stunted 
in  length,  and  is  apjDlied  closely  to  the  lower 
sui'face  of  the  exposed  bladder  between  the 
m-etal  papillas.  On  depressing  it  vdll  be 
seen  the  m-ethi-al  groove,  showing  the  various 
uretln'al  ducts  and  follicles,  includmg  those 
of  the  prostatic  m-ethra.  The  prepuce  is 
usually  somewhat  large,  and  depends  like  a 
dewlap,  with  the  fi'£Bnum  preputii  in  the 
centre  attached  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
corona  of  the  glans  penis.  The  scrotum  is 
%vide,  shallow,  and  generally  large,  and  often 
the  testes  are  normally  placed.  But  some- 
times the  dartos  development  is  small  and 
deficient,  and  the  testes  are  in  the  groin. 
On  each  side  of  the  penis  and  exposed 
bladder  is  seen  an  elevation  or  protuber- 
ance, which  is  caused  by  the  forward 
projection  of  the  pubic  angles  and  their  in- 
complete symphysial  sm-faces.  Under  the 
penis  and  below  these  projections  can  be 
Mt  a  resisting  ligament,  which  is  found  on 
dissection  to  be  the  strengthened  and  largely 
developed  lower  or  suburetln-al  fibres  of 
the  triangular  ligament  of  the  m-ethra.  The 
subpubic  ligament  and  upper  or  supra- 
m-etlu-al  part  of  the  triangular  ligament 
are,  of  course,  wanting.  Frequently  there  is 
found,  on  one  or  both  gidos,  an  oblique  in- 
guinal hernia,  with  the  testis  below,  either 
in  the  scrotum  or  above  it.  Tliis  additional 
abnormality  necessitates  gi'eat  care  in  dis- 
secting up  flaps  while  operating  OAor  the 
sac  of  the  inguinal  mjiture. 


The  perinajum  in  these  cases  is  short, 
and  the  anus  placed  somewhat  more  for- 
ward, and  with  a  more  anterior  du-ection  at 
the  orifice,  than  is  natural.  The  thighs  are 
seen  to  be  more  separated  from  each  other, 
and  the  pelvis  and  perineima  wider  than 
natm'al,  giving  an  appearance  and  gait 
similar  to  that  of  a  largely  developed  female 
pelvis.  The  pelvic  skeleton  in  these  cast-s 
is  BO  peculiar  that  any  of  the  bones  forming' 
it  can  be  easily  and  separately  recognised  by 
the  anatomist  as  affected  by  this  deformity. 
The  pubes  are  separated  to  the  extent  of 
from  two  to  foru'  inches,  the  superior  rami 
shortened  and  dii-ected  forwards,  and  the 
obtm'ator  foramen  diminished  in  size,  nar- 
rowed, and  tm'ned  outwards.  The  iliac  bones 
are  straightened  out  more  than  normal.  The 
sacnun  is  very  peculiar.  The  lateral  ciurve, 
instead  of  being  concave,  is  flattened  out 
or  even  convex,  with  the  ilio-sacral  facets 
tm-ned  more  outwards  than  normal,  while 
the  vertical  curve  is  straightened. 

The  patient  suffers  much  from  the  con- 
stant flow  of  urine,  together  with  the  fric- 
tion of  the  clotliing  upon  the  exposed  and 
inflamed  surface  of  the  bladder.  When 
fi'om  errors  of  diet  or  hot  weather  the 
m'ine  is  rendered  irritating,  the  suffering  is 
greatly  increased,  and  the  unhappy  patient 
is  truly  an  object  of  conimiseration  and 
pity. 

Treatment  for  the  relief  of  ectopia 
vesicae : — Some  years  ago  Mr.  John  Simon 
proposed  an  operation  for  the  rehef  of  this 
deformity,  which  consisted  in  making  a 
communication  from  the  base  of  the  im- 
perfect bladder  between  the  m-eters  into 
the  rectum.  The  intention  was  to  make 
this  communication  pennanent,  and  then  to 
cover  the  bladder  entii-ely  with  skin.  Mr. 
Lloyd  also  performed  this  operation  upon  a 
patient.  The  patients  operated  on  in  tliif; 
way  died  ^vithout  the  permanent  conmiuui- 
cation  having  been  estabhshed,  fi-om  ex- 
travasation of  m'ine  and  peritonitis.  ]\Ir. 
Thomas  Smith,  in  one  case,  detached  the 
m-eters  from  the  bladder  and  passed  them 
through  an  opening  in  the  rectmn,  with  the 
hope  that  they  would  become  permanently 
adherent,  and  that  the  rectum  would  assume 
the  functions  of  the  bladder.  This  patient 
also  succumbed  to  the  irritation  and  diar- 
rhoea produced  by  the  constant  presence  of 
m'ine  in  the  rectiuu. 

It  had  been  felt  by  surgeons  since  the 
modern  revival  of  the  art,  that  if  a  coA'ering 
of  skin  could  be  provided  for  the  bladder, 
the  suffering  would  be  much  alleviated, 
especially  if  the  flow  of  urme  could  also 
be  directed  over  the  grooved  penis,  and 
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confined  to  that  spot.   Dr.  Ayres,  of  New 
York,  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  operate 
to  reheve  in  this  way  a  female  patient  in 
w  hom  the  chtoris  was  split  and  the  vagina 
and  bladder  foi-med  one  large  cloaca.  He 
tvirned  down  a  large  flap  of  skin  from  the 
abdomen,  u-ith  its  raw  sm'face  uppermost, 
aud  endeavoiured  to  get  this  to  cicatrize  and 
heal.   The  result  was  not  very  encouraging. 
Dr.  Pancoast,  of  Philadelphia,  tried  in  the 
case  of  a  male  patient  to  accomplish  this 
end  by  tm-ning  over  a  lateral  flap  with  its 
skin  sm-face  to^\■ards  the  bladder,  and  placed 
over  it  another  lateral  flap  twisted  so  as  to 
place  its  raw  surface  undermost  upon  the 
other.    The  surfaces  adhered,  but  an  open- 
ing remained  upon  the  abdomen,  above  the 
flaps,  thi'ough  which  the  m'ine  flowed,  and 
this  resisted  all  attempts  to  close  it.  Trouble 
was  also  experienced  from  the  growih  of 
hair  into  the  bladder  from  the  reversed  flap. 
It  was  found  in  process  of  time,  however, 
that  the  hafrs  finally  ceased  to  gi'ow,  the 
bulbs  being  destroyed  by  the  constant  frri- 
tation  of  the  uriae.    The  operation  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  followed  up  in  the 
United  States  by  either  of  these  sm'geons 
or  by  others.    Mr.  Holmes,  of  St.  George's 
Hospital,  was  the  first  to  follow  a  modifica- 
tion of  Pancoast's  method  in  this  country, 
in  1863,  and  in  two  of  his  cases  was  suc- 
cessful in  making  the  patient  more  comfort- 
able.   About  the  same  time  the  writer  had 
his  first  successful  case  at  King's  College 
Hospital.  His  operation  consisted  in  making 
lateral  flaps  of  skin  and  uniting  them,  with- 
out reversal  or   superimposition,   in  the 
median  line.    Trouble  was  experienced  in 
closing  up  the  opening  in  the  median  line 
above  the  bladder,  but  after  one  or  two  un- 
successful attempts  this  was  overcome,  and 
the  patient  lived  for  nearly  a  year,  wearing 
an  india-rubber  urinal  comfortably,  and  then 
ched  of  bronchitis.   The  parts  were  secured, 
and  are  now  to  be  seen  in  the  museum  of 
King's  College.    The  deep  surface  of  the 
reversed  skiu,  forming  the  new  anterior  wall 
of  the  completed  bladder,  is  seen  through 
an  opening  made  in  the  hinder  wall  to  be 
covered  with  smooth  mucous  membrane. 

After  several  attempts,  with  variable 
success,  the  writer  improved  his  operation 
in  two  directions — first,  by  having  recourse 
to  a  reversed  upper  or  imibilical  flap,  hvA 
by  laying  the  two  lateral  transplanted  flaps 
upon  it.  Smce  that  plan  was  adopted,  the 
upper  opening,  which  foimed  at  first  such 
a  difficulty,  has  been  always  closed  by  the 
first  operation,  or  nearly  so.  But  a  fi-esh 
diCQculty  arose.  From  the  constant  hernia- 
like pressure  of  the  abdominal  contents 


upon  the  loose  and  flexible  hinder  vesical 
wall,  the  opening  above  the  penis  had 
a  tendency  to  get  larger  and  wider,  and 
the  bladder  to  ijrotrudo  as  the  cicatrices 
contracted.  To  remedy  this,  a  second 
ox^eration,  based  upon  M.  Nelaton's  opera- 
tion for  epispadias,  was  devised.  The  essen- 
tial part  of  Nelaton's  procedure  was  the 
raising  of  a  bridge  or  double-rooted  flap 
from  the  front  of  the  scrotum  below  the 
penis,  and  passing  the  penis  imder  this 
bridge  so  as  to  protrude  below.  A  long 
narrow  flap  was  reflected  from  the  ILnea  alba 
above,  and  laid  over  the  grooved  urethra 
with  its  skin  surface  downwards,  and  the 
bridge  of  scrotal  tissue  was  then  stitched 
upon  it.  The  hafr  which  afterwards  grew 
upon  the  reversed  flap  fr"om  the  site  of  the 
mons  veneris,  and  blocked  up  the  urethra, 
was  a  serious  drawback  to  this  method  of 
procedm-e. 

In  the  second  or  supplemental  operation 
of  the  writer,  the  reflected  flap  for  union  vrith 
the  superimposed  scrotal  bridge  is  obtained 
from  the  margin  of  the  arch  over  the  penis, 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  lateral  or  groin 
flaps,  and  the  sides  of  the  penile  groove 
were  also  reflected  so  as  to  form  a  raw  sm-- 
face  for  the  reflected  flap  to  adhere  to.  The 
cases  thus  operated  on,  now  amounting  to 
forty  in  number,  were  rendered  much  more 
comfortable ;  and  in  one  wliich  was  exhibited 
at  King's  College  Hospital  many  times  since, 
the  patient  has  been  successful  in  retain- 
ing the  water  for  a  short  time  when  he  lay 
down,  by  the  use  of  an  india-rubber  nipple 
placed  over  the  penis  and  the  sm-gically- 
formed  prepuce,  so  as  to  constrict  them 
somewhat,  and  thus  arrest  the  flow  of  urine. 
On  coughing  or  sneezing  powerfully,  how- 
ever, this  is  apt  to  slip,  but  answers  its  pm-- 
pose  on  the  whole  pretty  well.  Other  cases 
have  worn  an  incha-rubber  urinal  similar 
to  that  in  use  in  railway  travelling.  Various 
modifications  of  this  operation  have  been 
performed  by  dift'erent  surgeons.  A  very 
successful  one  in  a  female  child  was  lately 
published  by  Mr.  Eobson,  of  Leeds,  in  the 
British  Medical  Journal,  January  24th, 
1885. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the 
writer's  operations  for  the  relief  of  ectopia 
vesiccB  and  epispadias. 

1.  The  first  operation,  i.e.  for  the 
Ectopia.  The  lower  part  of  the  abdomeii 
and  the  genitals  are  fii'st  carefully  cleaned 
and  shaved.  In  cases  where  the  hair  is 
imusuaUy  abundant  it  is  best,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  remove  it  by  some  depilatory 
and  by  applying  previously  a  drop  of  strong 
nitric  acid  to  the  several  groups  of  hairs  at 
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successive  intervals,  the  bladder  and  other 
paa-ts  being  carefully  protected  by  a  mixtui-e 
of  ohve  oU  and  challi  laid  on  freely.  When 
the  skin  has  healed,  after  the  action  of  the 
acid,  the  parts  should  be  well  washed  with 
a  2i  per  cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid, 
in  wliich  all  the  instruments  used  in  the 
operation  should  he  steeped.  The  patient 
heing  anaesthetised  and  laid  flat  on  his  back, 
the  flaps  should  be  marked  out  by  a  pen- 
and-inli  mark. 

The  upper  flap  should  be  figured  by  a 
line  extending  along  the  side  of  the  bladder- 
surface  vertically  upwards  as  far  as  the 
measured  distance  from  the  root  of  the 
penis  to  the  upper  margin  of  the  bladder, 
and  then  carried  in  a  rounded  cm-ve  across 
the  '  linea  alba  '  at  this  point  to  join  another 
vertical  line  of  equal  length  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  bladder.  The  two  groin  flaps  for 
superposition  are  to  be  made  of  a  roimded 
lancet-shape,  with  their  roots  downwards 
and  inwards  at  the  base  of  the  scrotum, 
and  continued  along  the  side  of  the  urethral 
groove  for  about  half  its  length.  These 
flaps  should  be  long  enough  and  detached 
enough  to  meet  in  the  median  line  for  their 
whole  length,  and  no  sharp  angles  should 
be  left  in  their  outline.  The  incision  for 
making  them  should  join  that  of  the  lateral 
border  of  the  first  or  imabilical  flap  at  about 
its  centre.  In  raising  the  umbflical  flap, 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  make  the  skin 
too  thin,  which  is  aj)t  to  be  done  in  the 
centre  of  its  base  near  the  upx^er  margin 
of  the  bladder.  At  this  point  there  is  httle 
or  no  subcutaneous  tissue,  and  the  apo- 
neurotic and  tense  linea  alba  is  thin  and 
easUy  injured  by  the  knife,  consequently 
the  greatest  care  is  required  to  avoid  open- 
ing into  the  peritonemn  or  subperitoneal 
fascia.  This  accident,  in  one  case  in  Paris, 
imder  M.  Follet  (a  pupil  of  N^laton's), 
caused  the  death  of  the  patient  fi'om  peri- 
tonitis. The  urine  could  not  be  prevented 
from  passmg  afterwards  into  the  wound. 

It  is  better  to  lay  hold  of  the  flap  with 
the  fingers  than  to  use  the  forceps,  which 
are  apt  to  damage  the  vitality  of  the  edge 
of  the  flaps,  upon  the  dnect  union  of  which 
a  good  deal  of  the  success  of  the  operation 
depends.  In  raising  the  lateral  or  groin 
flaps  the  superficial  external  pudic  vessels 
are  divided,  and  are  often  large  enough  to 
require  ligature.  After  being  raised  the 
flaps  should  be  folded  back,  so  as  to  lay 
bare  the  raw  surface,  which  should  be  suf- 
fered to  become  glazed,  after  all  bleeding 
has  ceased,  and  all  clots  are  removed  with 
a  saturated  solution  of  boracic  acid  in  the 
form  of  spray.    The  upper  or  umbilical 


flap  should  first  be  dealt  with,  folded  evenly 
down  with  its  sldn  surface  to  the  bladder, 
its  corners  being  stitched  with  thickish 
wire  sutm-es  to  the  cut  edge  at  the  root  of 
the  penis  on  each  side.  The  ends  of  the 
wne  shoidd  be  left  so  long  as  to  project, 
with  a  view  to  their  easy  removal.  A  single 
half -knot  tied  on  them  in  the  usual  manner, 
and  held  by  a  sharp  bend  back  at  both 
ends,  is  the  best  way  of  securing  the  wire 
(the  thickness  of  which  should  be  enough 
to  hold  the  bend  or  kink  without  imtwist- 
ing).  The  gi-orn  flaps  should  then  be 
placed  upon  the  raw  surface  of  the  um- 
bflical  flap,  with  their  inner  edges  held  in 
contact  along  their  whole  length  by  six 
closely-apphed  wu-e  sutures.  The  bases  of 
these  flaps  should  pretty  closely  embrace 
the  root  of  the  penis.  The  raw  siurface  left 
by  the  reflection  of  the  lunbihcal  flap  can 
be  easily  covered  by  drawing  its  edges 
together  vrith  three  or  four  strong  and  long 
harehp  pins,  which  have  the  effect  of  re- 
lieving any  strain  which  may  affect  the 
reflected  flaps.  At  this  stage  of  the  opera- 
tion the  patient's  shoulders  should  be  well 
raised  and  his  knees  bent  and  adducted,  to 
diminish  the  sti-etching  of  the  abdominal 
parietes.  The  upper  borders  of  the  groin- 
flaps  may  be  held  upwards  by  one  or  two 
thick  wu-e  sutures,  but  the  site  of  the  gi-oin 
flaps  should  be  left  to  heal  by  granulation. 

During  the  operation  the  knife  should 
be  kept  carefully  in  hand,  especially  if  a 
cough  or  imeasiness  under  chloroform 
affects  the  patient  and  causes  sudden 
bulging  of  the  bladder.  The  latter  should 
be  repressed  by  holding  a  soft  sponge 
firmly  upon  the  flaps.  This  pressure  has 
the  additional  advantage  of  squeezing  out 
the  m-ine  and  causing  the  sticky,  glazed 
sm-faces  of  the  flaps  to  adhere  together. 
On  being  removed  to  bed,  the  patient  must 
be  kept  doubled  up,  and  never  allowed 
to  stretch  himself  out.  He  should  be 
placed  on  a  waterproof  in  a  sitting  pos- 
tm-e,  with  his  shoiilders  well  propped  up 
behind,  a  thick  bolster  under  his  knees,  and 
a  bandage  passed  round  the  knees  and  over 
and  across  the  shoulders  and  back,  to  main- 
tain the  flexed  position  while  being  removed. 
The  wounds  should  be  painted  over  with 
coUodion,  and  a  few  drops  of  oil  put  into 
the  m'ethral  opening,  to  spread  over  the 
bladder  sm-face  and  promote  the  firee  pas- 
sage of  vurine. 

In  the  female  the  umbilical  flap  should 
be  large,  and  the  incision  for  the  groin 
flaps  on  each  side  should  be  carried  well 
down,  so  as  to  have  their  roots  in  gi-eat 
measure  connected  with  the  labia.  When 
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they  are  placed  together  and  stitched  upon 
the  umbilical  reversed  flap,  the  vagina 
should  be  almost  closed  up  by  them,  with 
but  a  small  opening  to  allow  the  passage 
of  the  uriiie.  Thi-ough  this  opening  a  very 
large  india-rubber  di-ainage-tube  should  be 
kept  in  the  vagina,  and  be  changed  and 
cleaned  daily. 

As  the  cicatrix  contracts  in  the  male 
patient,  the  urethral  opening  may  become 
considerably  enlarged  by  the  hernia-like 
protrusion  of  the  hinder  wall  of  the  bladder, 
already  alluded  to,  distending  the  aperture 
and  depressing  the  penis.  This  change  may 
be  accelerated  by  repeated  coughing  or 
crying  on  the  part  of  the  patient.  But  the 
bladder  and  uretal  openings  are  more  or 
less  effectively  protected,  by  their  deepened 
position,  from  the  friction  of  the  clothes. 

As  a  supplemental  procedure  in  the 
male,  the  following  operation  for  the  epi- 
spadias which  remains,  and  for  a  preputial 
covering  for  the  penis,  will  usually  be  found 
necessary : — 

2.  Operation  for  Epispadias,  modified 
from  that  practised  by  Nelaton. 

The  patient  must  first  have  all  the  hair- 
bulbs,  which  are  likely  to  give  trouble 
afterwards  by  growing  into  the  urethra, 
destroyed  by  strong  nitric  acid,  as  before 
described.  When  the  skin  is  sufficiently 
healed,  the  parts  must  be  carefully  cleansed 
by  washing  wth  a  40  per  cent,  solution  of 
carbolic  acid.  The  patient  being  anassthe- 
tised,  and  placed  flat  on  his  back  on  the 
operating  table,  the  sm-geon  makes  an  in- 
cision parallel  to  and  half-an-inch  above 
the  arched  cicatrized  m'ethral  border  of  the 
covering  of  the  bladder,  and  then  turns 
down  by  dissection  a  fold  of  the  skin,  with 
its  skin  surface  placed  upon  the  penis.  The 
incision  should  be  carried  well  along  the 
Bides  of  the  m-ethral  groove,  so  that  the 
side  of  the  penis  is  well  denuded,  and  the 
urethral  groove  completely  covered  by  the 
meeting  of  the  inverted  flaps  in  the  median 
line.  A  cold  soft  sponge  is  pressed  firmly 
by  the  assistant  upon  the  bleeding  surface 
with  the  penis  firmly  stretched  out. 

Then  another  curved  incision  is  made 
below  the  root  of  the  penis  at  the  junction  of 
the  penis  and  scrotum,  meeting  the  incision 
already  described  on  each  side,  A  third 
ciurved  incision  is  then  made  along  the 
lower  border  of  the  scrotum,  longer  than 
the  former  and  with  a  downward  projection 
in  the  middle  to  form  the  point  of  the  pre- 
puce. The  intervening  skin  of  tlae  scrotum 
18  then  dissected  up  from  the  testes,  leaving 
the  bridge  of  skin,  with  pedicles  three° 
tourths  of  an  inch  wide,   thus  formed, 


attached  on  each  side  to  the  top  of  the 
scrotum.  The  point  of  the  penis  is  theii 
depressed  and  pushed  imder  the  bridge,  of 
skin.  The  scrotum  will  then  be  found  to 
cover  the  penis  lilce  a  hood.  The  bleeding 
should  be  quite  stanched  by  the  pressure 
of  an  iced  sponge,  or  by  the  application 
of  thin  catgut  ligatm-es.  The  folds  of  skin 
which  were  fitrst  formed  for  the  deeper 
covering  of  the  mrethra,  are  then  turned 
with  the  skin-sm-face  dovrawards  upon  the 
urethral  groove,  and  stitched  together  in 
the  median  line  with  a  continuous  or 
glover's  sutm-e  of  tolei'ably  stout  wire, 
which  is  to  be  cut  off  long  at  both  ends,  so 
as  to  be  withdrawn  easily  when  no  longer 
requii'ed.  Over  the  freshly-denuded  sur- 
face thus  presented,  the  scrotal  bridge  of 
skin  is  placed,  raw  surface  to  raw  siu'face. 
The  upper  margin  is  then  stitched  by  closely 
applied  interrupted  sutm-es  both  along  the 
upper  and  lower  borders  of  the  bridge- 
flap. 

A  large  sized  india-rubber  tube,  well 
oiled,  is  to  be  placed  in  the  groove  of  the 
m-ethra,  passing  well  into  the  bladder.  It 
can  be  held  in  place  by  wires,  fastened  on 
each  side  to  the  silver  sutures  applied  to 
the  scrotum.  Finally  the  lines  of  sutures 
should  be  covered  freely  with  collodi.on,  and 
the  urethra  well  oiled.  The  patient  should 
be  placed  in  bed,  sitting  bolt  upright,  with 
his  knees  placed  close  together,  and  quite 
flat  upon  the  bed.  A  mackintosh  should  be 
arranged  imder  him  so  as  to  catch  the  flow 
of  urine,  and  drain  it  off  to  the  side  of  the 
bed,  where  a  dish  can  be  placed  to  receive 
it.  A  mild  opiate  may  contribute  to  keep 
the  patient  quiet.  He  should  be  fed  on 
milk,  eggs,  and  beef-tea  with  bread  sops. 

In  all  these  plastic  operations  on  the 
bladder  and  m-ethra,  it  is  essential  that 
the  sutures  should  be  left  absolutely  un- 
touched until  they  aa.-e  clearly  useless.  It 
wfll  be  found  to  be  more  convenient  to 
take  all  away  that  have  not  dropped'  off,  at 
one  coup,  with  the  patient  under  an  anses- 
thetic.  This  prevents  a  great  deal  of  cry- 
ing and  straining,  which  try  very  much  the 
newly-foiTned  adhesions.  About  a  fort- 
night after  the  operation  will  usually  be 
found  the  best  time  for  doing  this.  The 
silver  sutures  do  no  harm,  set  up  no  iiTi- 
tation,  and  keep  quite  clean. 

If  the  flaps  get  hot  and  swollen  about 
two  or  three  days  after  the  operation,  much 
benefit  will  be  obtained  by  irrigation  with 
boracic  acid  lotion — a  semi-satm'ated  solu- 
tion. The  cradle  used  to  keep  off  the  bed- 
clothes forms  a  convenient  support  for  the 
irrigating  vessel,  and  the  fluid  passes  off 
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by  the  mackintosh  which  conducts  the  ui-ine 
away. 

A  modification  of  the  oiDeration  just 
described  has  been  found  by  the  writer  suc- 
cessful in  a  good  number  of  cases  of  slighter 
conditions  of  epispadias.  In  many  of  these 
(as  is  usual),  there  was  also  incontinence 
of  urine,  from  the  groove  in  the  m'ethra 
extending  backwards  into  the  prostatic  por- 
tion, in  the  manner  of  a  harelip,  and  prevent- 
ing its  gi-asp  upon  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 
This  has  been  in  many  cases  much  im- 
proved by  carrying  the  incisions  well 
up  to  the  prostate  below  the  pubic  sym- 
physis (which  is  also  frequently  imperfect 
here).  An  india-rubber  cap  placed  over  and 
slightly  constricting  the  penis  and  newly- 
formed  prepuce,  has,  in  some  cases,  been 
effective  in  retaining  the  urine  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  so  as  to  keep  the  patient  dry  at 
night.  In  still  shghter  cases  of  epispadias, 
without  incontinence  of  urine,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  penis  has  been  improved  by 
transplanting  in  the  same  way  the  re- 
dundant prepuce,  which  is  nearly  always 
found  hanging  below  the  penis  lilce  a 
dewlap. 

By  reversing  this  procedure,  and  placing 
imder  the  penis  the  hoodlike  termination 
of  the  prepuce,  many  cases  of  hypospadias 
— some  of  a  severe  kind — have,  in  the 
writer's  practice,  been  much  improved,  and 
the  m'ine  conducted  to  the  end  of  the  penis, 
so  as  to  render  micturition  more  cleanly 
and  comfortable.    See  Hypospadias. 

John  Woob. 

ECTROPION,  or  Eversion  of  the  Eye- 
lids.— There  are  two  forms,  the  acute  and 
the  chronic. 

(1)  Acute  Ectropion  is  generally  the 
result  of  the  swelling  and  protrusion  of  the 
mucous  lining  of  the  lid  in  acute  conjimc- 
tivitis.  Occasionally,  in  children  suffering 
from  purulent  ophthalmia,  the  upper  lid 
may  be  completely  everted.  At  first  the 
lid  maybe  easily  replaced,  but  later,  ulcera- 
tion occurs  in  the  crease  of  the  skin,  and 
this  is  followed  by  cicatrisation,  so  that 
the  lid  is  permanently  fixed  in  its  everted 
state. 

Treatment  consists  in  relieving  the  con- 
junctivitis by  appropriate  remedies,  such  as 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  other  astringent  and  , 
antiseptic  solutions. 

(2)  Chronic  Ectropion  may  be  due  to 
disease  or  injm'y  of  the  lids  or  adjacent 
textures,  such  as  chronic  conjunctivitis, 
chronic  ciliary  blepharitis,  lupus,  syphihtic 
and  other  forms  of  ulceration  of  the  skin, 
and  cicatrisation  following  wounds  or  burns 


of  the  Hds,  or  cai-ies  of  the  orbit.  Ectro- 
pion of  the  lower  lid  may  result  from  para- 
lysis of  the  orbicularis.  One  or  both 
hds  may  be  affected,  and  the  eversion  may 
be  partial  or  complete.  Besides  the  de- 
formity, the  patient  suffers  fr'om  overflow  ol 
the  tears,  consequent  upon  the  displacement 
of  the  laciymal  puncta.  If  the  eversion  be 
of  such  a  degree  as  to  leave  the  cornea 
permanently  uncovered,  there  is  the  super- 
added risk  of  inflammation  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva and  cornea,  wliich  may  lead  to  intract- 
able ulceration  of  the  cornea.  In  chronic 
cases  the  exposed  conjunctiva  may  become 
dry  and  semi-cuticular,  or  it  may  become 
thick,  exuberant,  and  rough. 

Treatment  must  be  du-ected  towai'ds 
reheving  the  subjective  symptoms  and  cor- 
recting the  deformity.  For  the  rehef  of 
the  overflow  of  tears,  one  or  other  lacrymal 
canahculus  should  be  opened,  and  for  the 
prevention  or  cure  of  conjunctivitis,  or  of 
ulceration  of  the  cornea,  mild  astringent 
antiseptic  lotions,  as  Lot.  acidi  boracici,  gr. 
iij.-vj.  ad  fgj.,  or  Lot.  quinise  sulph.gr.  ij.- 
iv.  ad  fgj.,  should  be  gently  used  two  or 
three  times  a  day.  In  the  intervals  the  hds 
should  be  protected  by  a  hght  compress, 
smeared  with  boracic  acid  ointment  (gr. 
x.-xx.  ad3j.)  In  cases  of  eversion  dependent 
upon,  or  associated  with,  hypertrophy  of  the 
conjunctiva,  the  exposed  membrane  should 
be  gently  touched  once  or  twice  a  week 
^\'ith  a  stick  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  a  strip 
of  the  thickened  conjunctiva  may  be  ex- 
cised. In  eversion  due  to  the  formation  of 
cicatricial  bands  in  caries  of  the  orbit,  the 
adhesions  may  be  fr-eely  divided  subcu- 
taneously  with  a  tenotome.  With  a  view  to 
prevent  recmTence  of  eversion  after  this, 
and  the  operative  procedm-es  to  be  enume- 
rated below,  it  may  be  necessary  to  pare 
the  edges  of  the  hds  and  stitch  them  to- 
gether, leavmg  them  united  till  all  risk  of 
a  reciu'rence  of  the  eversion  has  passed. 
If  the  edge  of  the  lid  be  elongated,  and  the 
skin  fafrly  loose,  the  tai'sal  border  may  be 
shortened  by  the  excision  of  a  V-shaped 
piece,  combined,  if  necessaa-y,  with  a  closure 
of  the  external  canthus  (tarsoraphia).  In 
severe  forms  a  plastic  operation  may  be 
required  (blepharoplasty),  such  as  division 
and  detachment  of  the  cicatricial  tissue 
which  holds  the  lid  back,  or  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  piece  of  new  skin,  either  by  a  pro- 
cess of  gUding,  or  interposition,  or  transpo- 
sition of  adjacent  skin,  or  by  transplanta- 
tion of  skhi  from  more  remote  parts.  For 
ectropion  of  the  lower  hd,  due  to  paralysis 
of  the  orbicularis  muscle,  electricity  should 
housed.  John  Tweedy. 
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ECZEMA.— De^wiiion— Eczema  is  a 
simple,  non-contagious  inflammation  of  the 
skin,  a  characteristic  feature  of  wliich  is 
the  formation  of  dry  and  red  scaly  patches, 
or,  more  commonly,  of  papules  and  vesicles 
or  pustules,  which  break  and  leave  exco- 
riated sm-faces,  dischai-ging  a  sticky,  serous 
fluid,  which  dries  into  crusts  and  scabs. 
The  disease  is  attended  with  more  or  less 
B%\elhng  and  infiltration  of  the  skin,  and 
much  itching. 

Symptoms  and  Pathology. — The  name 
'  eczema '  is  now  used  in  a  broader,  though 
more  exact,  sense  than  formerly,  and  in- 
cludes many  conditions  of  the  sldn  which 
were,  until  lately,  regarded  as  distinct 
diseases,  and  classed  respectively  with  ery- 
thema, lichen,  pityriasis,  or  psoriasis,  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  development  or 
decadence  of  the  eczema.  The  earlier 
writers  of  the  present  century  held  that  a 
visible  exudation  or  discharge  was  essential 
to  constitute  an  eczema.  More  extended 
observation  has  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  view  is  too  restricted,  and  that  the 
disease  is  often  unattended  with  any  visible 
exudation  whatever.  Eczema  may  consist 
of  irritable  red  patches,  or  gi'oups  of  scat- 
tered papules,  or  shghtly  raised  and  scaly 
spots,  as  well  as  of  its  more  typical  forms 
of  vesicles  or  pustules  with  inflamed  and 
excoriated  surfaces  ;  and  any,  or  all,  of  these 
lesions  may  be  present  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  This  variable  or  polymorphic  cha- 
racter of  the  disease  is,  indeed,  one  of  its 
most  distinctive  and  remarkable  featm'es. 
Eczema,  as  a  rule,  does  not  produce  scars, 
and,  as  stated  above,  is  non-contagious ; 
nevertheless,  pustular  eczema  is  inoculable, 
and  does  occasionally,  though  very  rarely, 
produce  superficial  scars. 

Subjective  sensations  are  always  pre- 
■  sent  in  eczema,  though  they  vary  much  in 
'  degree.   Large  excoriated  surfaces  give  rise 

•  to  severe  smarting  and  burning  pains,  while 
;  the  drier  forms  of  the  disease  are  often 
i  associated  with  intolerable  itching,  which 
1  is  aggi-avated  on  exposing  the  skin  to  the 
1  air,  and  also  at  night.  There  is  no  part 
(  of  the  surface  of  the  body  which  is  exempt 
1  from  attacks  of  this  malady ;  it  is,  how- 

*  ever,  especially  hable  to  appear  on  the 
t  flexor  sides  of  the  limbs  and  about  the 
1  mucous  orifices  ;  in  infants,  the  head  is 
t  the  part  most  commonly  affected.  Eczema 
t  attacks  the  skin  for  the  most  part  sym- 
!  metrically ;  it  is,  for  example,  rare  to  find 

one  member  suffer  and  the  opposite  member 
-  entirely  escape.    There  are  few  exceptions 

to  this  rule,  unless  the  inflammation  is  kept 
I  np  on  one  side  of  the  body  by  some  purely 


local  cause,  such,  for  example,  as  varicose 
veins  in  the  leg. 

Etiology. — Eczema  is  by  far  the  most 
common  disease  of  the  skin,  and  is  met 
with  at  all  periods  of  life  from  iui'ancy  to 
old  age.  It  is  rather  more  common  in 
males  than  in  females.  The  causes  of 
eczema  may,  for  convenience,  be  divided 
into  (1)  general  or  constitutional,  and  (2) 
local ;  of  these  causes  the  former  are  the 
more  important.  Most  observers  recognise 
the  existence  of  what  is  called  an  heredi- 
tary tendency  to  this  disease,  but  when 
we  have  to  deal  with  a  malady  which  is  so 
I  common  as  eczema,  it  is  not  easy  to  arrive 
!  at  an  exact  conclusion  as  to  the  degree  of 
heredity;  few  families  are  entirely  free. 
That  some  individuals  have  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  attacks  of  eczema,  and  that  others 
have  no  such  tendency,  is  imdoubtedly 
true,  but  the  origin  of  this  disposition  or 
diathesis  is  often  very  obscm'e.  The  ex- 
citing causes  of  the  disease  vary  somewhat 
with  the  age  of  the  patient.  In  infancy 
there  are  three  well-recognised  and  common 
causes — (1)  the  process  of  teething,  (2)  in- 
judicious feeding,  and  (3)  too  frequent 
washing.  In  childhood  especially,  improper 
food  plays  an  important  part  in  the  per- 
petuation, if  not  in  the  production,  of  ec- 
zema. Apart  from  an  injudicious  diet,  a 
weak  and  imperfect  digestion  is  a  fertile 
som-ce  of  chronic  eczema  in.  those  who  are 
predisposed  to  it.  Constipation,  and  a 
general  neglect  of  the  action  of  the  bowels, 
is  another  cause  likely  to  perpetuate  the 
malady.  The  most  common  exciting  cause 
is,  however,  anxiety  and  mental  worry, 
acting  probably  through  the  organs  of 
digestion  and  assimilation.  Among  the  less- 
defined  exciting  causes  may  be  mentioned 
overwork,  prolonged  lactation,  and  the  abuse 
of  alcohol. 

The  best  known  local  causes  of  eczema 
are  (1)  the  application  of  frritating  sub- 
stances to  the  sldn;  this  is  met  with  in 
certain  trades,  such  as  those  of  barmen  and 
bricklayers,  where  the  hand  is  brought  into 
frequent  contact  with  irritating  matter. 
Another  example  is  seen  in  -the  effect  of  the 
aniline  dyes  on  some  sensitive  skins.  (2) 
Excessive  sweating  is  very  apt  to  prodvice 
an  eruption  of  papular  eczema  on  the  chest 
and  back  ;  this  is  commonly  observed  in 
stokers,  and  is  occasionally  seen  as  the  result 
of  a  Turkish  bath.  (3)  Exposure  to  the 
sun,  particularly  in  the  tropics,  is  a  well- 
known  exciting  cause  of  an  eruption  similar 
to  eczema.  (4)  Excessive  washing,  espe- 
cially with  medicated  soaps,  is  perhaps  the 
commonest  of  all  local  exciting  caiises  of 
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the  malady.  (5)  Meclianical  in-itation  ii-om 
rubbing  and  scratching  plays  a  very  impor- 
tant part  in  the  extension,  if  not  in  the  pro- 
duction, of  eczema. 

The  diseases  with  which  eczema  is 
sometimes  compHcated  or  associated  are 
chiefly  gout  and  rheumatism,  bronchial 
affections,  and  especially  asthma,  dyspepsia 
and  catarrh  of  the  stomach,  boils,  and 
varicose  veins.  Sometimes  eczema  alter- 
nates with  attacks  of  gout,  and  at  other 
times  both  are  present  at  the  same  time ; 
similar  remarks  apply  with  regard  to 
asthma  and  stomach  catarrh.  Boils  are 
often  a  troublesome  complication,  but  usu- 
ally yield  to  the  kind  of  treatment  which 
is  suitable  for  the  eczema,  though  in  some 
instances  they  last  for  a  long  time  after  the 
latter  is  cured.  The  presence  of  sugar  in 
the  urine  is  very  common  in  these  cases. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — A  typical  case 
of  eczema  cannot  be  mistaken  for  any 
other  disease.  Acute  eczema  of  the  head, 
in  which  there  is  much  swelling  of  the  face 
and  closure  of  the  eyelids  from  infiltration, 
bears  a  very  close  superficial  resemblance 
to  erysipelas,  and  is  often  mistaken  for  it ; 
in  erysipelas,  however,  at  the  outset,  the 
eruption  is  often  one-sided,  and  the  tem- 
peratm'e  is  always  relatively  high ;  the 
pulse  is  quicker,  and  the  tongue  more 
furred  than  in  acute  eczema.  Again,  in 
erysipelas  there  is  always  loss  of  appetite, 
headache,  and  often  wandering  delii-ium 
at  night.  Acute  eczema  of  other  parts  of 
the  body  is  less  likely  to  be  mistaken  for 
erysipelas.  Dry,  scaly  spots  of  eczema, 
especially  when  they  occm*  on  the  extensor 
sides  of  the  limbs,  are  easily  mistaken  for 
poorly-developed  spots  of  psoriasis ;  a  pre- 
vious history  of  eczema  or  psoriasis  may 
aid  the  differential  diagnosis  in  this  case. 

An  acute  or  subacute  attack  of  eczema 
of  the  palm  often  gives  rise  to  the  forma- 
tion of  blebs ;  this  must  not,  of  com-se,  be 
confounded  with  pemphigus. 

A  di-y  and  cracked  eczema  of  the  palm 
is  often  miscalled  psoriasis  palma/i-is. 
Strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  such  tiling  as 
psoriasis  palmaris — that  is,  psoriasis  which 
is  limited  to  the  pahns ;  but  eczema  affect- 
ing the  palms  only  is  common  enough,  and 
from  its  dry  and  scaly  appearance  it  is 
naturally  mistaken  for  psoriasis ;  but  suf- 
ferers from  this  malady,  if  they  subse- 
quently develop  any  eruption  on  other  parts 
of  the  body,  almost  always  develop  eczema, 
and  not  psoriasis.  Dry  eczema  of  the  palm 
may  be  distinguished  from  the  well-known 
syphOitic  eruption  which  it  closely  resembles 
(1)  by  the  itching  which  is  always  present, 


(2)  by  the  fact  that  it  generally  attacks  both 
hands  at  the  same  time,  (3)  by  the  absence  of 
any  syphilitic  eruption  or  symptoms  in  other 
parts  of  the  body.  For  the  differential 
diagnosis  between  eczema  and  '  the  itch,' 
see  Scabies. 

The  question  is  often  asked  of  the  sm-geon, 
Is  it  always  safe  to  cm-e  eczema  ?    In  dis- 
cussing this  question  it  is  admitted  that 
an  obstinate  eczema  sometimes  disappears 
almost  suddenly,   and  that  comcidently 
with  this  disappearance  of  the  eraption  there 
may  appear  a  catan'h  (possibly  an  eczema) 
of  the  stomach,  bowels,  or  bronchial  tubes ; 
it  is  reasonable,  therefore,  to  ask — Is  this 
so-called  metastasis  the  result  of  treat- 
ment ?    We  have  the  following  reasons  for 
beUeving  that  it  is  not: — (1)  It  sometimes 
happens  in  cases  of  eczema  that  are  not 
under  any  treatment  whatever.    (2)  It  also 
occurs  where  the  treatment  has  been  of  the 
simplest  kind,  and  not  altered  perhaps  for 
weeks  before  the  metastasis  occm-s.  (3)  The 
same  changes  in  the  eczema  often  take 
place  at  the  onset  of  well-defined  febrile 
disease,  such  as  measles,  which  could  not 
be  produced  by  any  treatment,  however 
heroic.     (4)  The  disappearance  of  the  ec- 
zema often  distiuctly  follows  (not  precedes) 
the  distm'bance  of  the  mucous  membrane. 
Altogether,  the  cases  in  which  the  treat- 
ment has  anything  to  do  with  the  meta- 
stasis are  so  rare  that  they  may  be  left  out 
of  practical  consideration.    But  in  cases  of 
this  kind,  whether  or  not  the  cm-e  of  an 
eczema  has  caused  internal  catarrh,  it  is 
certainly  both  easy  and  wise  to  stai-t  the 
eczema  again  over  a  limited  area  by  means 
of  coimter-irritants,  and  thus  reheve  the 
internal  organs.    Those  who  have  had  the 
largest  experience  in  the  treatment  of  ec- 
zema agree  that  they  have  more  cause  to 
regret  the  inefficiency  of  their  remedies, 
than  reason  to  fear  their  potency. 

Acute  Eczema. — Treatment. — The  ge- 
neral treatment  of  acute  eczema  is  simple 
and  does  not  admit  of  much  variation.  In 
severe  cases,  where  a  large  surface  of  skin 
is  involved,  the  patient  must  be  confined 
to  the  bed  or  couch ;  as  the  more  acute 
symptoms  jiass  away  this  rule  may  be 
relaxed.  Free  pm'giag  is  always  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  treatment,  unless  some  ex- 
ceptional cii'ciunstauces  contraiiidicate  it 
The  best  purgatives  are  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia or  sulphate  of  soda,  or  some  of  the 
natural  mineral  piu-gative  waters  in  com- 
mon use.  Allien  the  attack  is  distinctly 
of  gouty  origin,  the  piu'gative  treatment 
should  be  supplemented  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  alkalies,  either  with  or  without 
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colchiculn,  according  to  circiunstances.  _  In 
the  local  treatment  of  acute  eczema,  oint- 
ments, especially  those  of  a  stimulating 
kind,  must  be  strictly  avoided.  Usually 
the  best  and  most  soothing  treatment  is  by 
water  dressing,  or  a  weak  lead  lotion  may 
be  used  instead  of  water;  but  in  no  case 
must  the  dressing  be  allowed  to  get  dry. 
During  the  daytime,  when  the  dressing  can 
be  easSy  kept  moist,  it  is  usually  better  not 
to  cover  it  with  thin  giitta-percha  or  oil- 
sillv,  but  at  night  this  plan  may  be  adopted, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  lint  drying  quickly. 
Some  patients  derive  more  comfort  from 
linseed-meal  poultices,  which  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  retaining  the  moisture  longer 
than  water  dressing;  otherwise  the  prin- 
ciple of  treatment  is  the  same  in  both 
cases.  When  the  acute  symptoms  have  a 
little  subsided,  the  linimentum  calcis  may 
be  used. 

Sub-Acute  or  Chronic  Eczema. — The 
general  treatment  of  sub-acute  or  chronic 
eczema  is  more  or  less  common  to  all 
forms  of  the  disease,  and  is  independent  of 

■  the  particular  region  attacked;  the  local 
:  treatment,  on  the  other  hand,  requires 
!  special  adaptation  to  the  stage  of  the  in- 
;  flammation  in  the  part  affected.  In  deter- 
!  mining  what  form  the  general  treatment 
:  should  talie  in  any  particular  case,  it  is 
1  necessary  first  to  find  out  whether  there  is 
!  any  other  disease  present  which  may  tend 
t  to  modify  our  treatment  or  guide  it  into 
!  the  right  channel.  For  example,  when  an 
f  attack  of  eczema  is  associated  with  gout  or 
(  dyspepsia,  the  best  plan  of  treatment  is 
t  to  cure  the  gout  or  dyspepsia,  and  treat  the 
e  eczema  by  local  means  alone.  In  the  great 
r  majority  of  cases,  however,  eczema  exists 
s  as  a  malady  per  se,  and  is  tmcompUcated 
%  with  other  diseases.  Under  these  circum- 
8  stances,  arsenic  is  by  far  the  most  valuable 
r  remedy,  and  this  is  especially  the  case 
T  when  the  patient  is  young.    The  best  mode 

of  administering  arsenic  in  chronic  eczema 
Ilia,  to  give  small  doses  with  alkalies  and 
<<  some  aromatic  or  bitter  infnsion  just  before 
or  after  each  meal.  Sometimes  the  mineral 
acids,  combined  with  arsenic,  are  more  be- 
nneficial  than  alkalies;  no  definite  rule  can 
be  given  on  this  point,  but  usually  when 
the  tongue  is  furred  allcalies  suit  best.  In 
children  between  the  ages  of  one  and  three 

■  years  one-drop  doses  of  liquor  arsenicaUs 
three  times  a  day  are  usually  sufficient.  The 
routine  practice  of  treating  eczema  at  this 
age  with  cod-liver  oil  and  vinum  ferri  ge- 
nerally ends  in  failure,  particularly  when 
the  eczema  is  of  an  irritable  kind ;  in  cases, 
however,  where  iron  is  especially  indicated, 
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the  arsenic  may  be  combined  with  the 
vinmn  ferri  or  the  syrupus  feiTi  phosphatis. 
In  all  forms  of  eczema  great  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  proper  action  of  the 
i  bowels ;  the  malady  is  not  infi-equently 
j  associated  with  constipation,  even  in  those 
j  who  are  not  usually  constipated,  and  unless 
this  be  overcome  all  other  treatment  will 
fail.    The  best  form  of  purgative  vsdll  vary 
with  the  cii'cumstances  of  the  case  and 
j  with  the  age  of  the  patient ;  in  infancy, 
fluid  magnesia  in  milk  is  one  of  the  best ; 
in  childhood,  sulphur  powders  in  miUc, 
or  some  effervescing  saline  purgative,  are 
most  suitable.    In  middle  hfe,  a  morning 
di'aught,  containing  sulphate  of  magnesia 
!  or  sulphate  of  soda,  with  some  aromatic  or 
^  tonic  effusion,  is  usually  the  best  form  of 
pm'gative.    Lastly,  in  old  age,  an  aloetic 
pill  at  night  is  indicated. 

Diet. — A  well-regulated  diet  is  of  the 
first  importance  in  the  treatment  of  eczema. 
By  a  weU-regulated  diet  is  not  necessarily 
meant  a  very  abstemious  diet ;  whether  the 
diet  should  be  abstemious  or  not  will  de- 
pend on  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
For  example,  pitstular  eczema  in  children 
generally  requii'es  a  liberal  meat  and  fish 
diet,  with  beer  or  wine ;  on  the  other  hand, 
a  di'y,  irritable,  gouty  eczema  in  the  middle- 
aged  is  often  benefited  by  a  reduction  in 
the  usual  amount  of  meat  and  stimulants. 
There  are,  however,  certain  kinds  of  food 
which  are  generally  objectionable  in  eczema 
of  all  kinds  and  at  all  ages ;  these  are  cofl^ee, 
sugar  in  all  its  forms,  highly  salted  meat, 
and  red  pepper. 

Local  Forms  of  Eczema. — Eczema  of 
the  Scalp. — In  severe  cases  of  eczema  of 
the  scalp,  especially  in  children,  the  hair 
should  be  cut  short  and  the  head  well  oiled, 
and  covered  with  a  warm  poultice  for  a  few 
hours  so  as  thoroughly  to  soften  the  scabs. 
The  scalp  should  then  be  well  fomented 
and  cleaned  with  warm  water.  "Wlien  all 
the  crusts  have  been  carefully  removed,  the 
head  should  be  thorouglily  dried,  and  when 
quite  dry,  dressed  with  an  ointment  con- 
sisting of  acetate  of  lead  gr.  x.,  zinc  oint- 
ment 5ij'>  calomel  gr.  xx.,  nitrate  of  mer- 
cury ointment  gr.  xx.,  vaseline  Sij-i  ben- 
zoated  lard  gss. ;  or  the  white  precipitate 
ointment  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
lard  or  vaseline  may  be  iised.  When  the 
eczema  is  of  a  very  chronic,  dry,  and  scaly 
kind,  with  no  tendency  to  discharge,  the 
best  appHcation  is  the  red  oxide  of  mercury 
ointment  one  part,  vaseline  or  benzoated 
lard  three  parts.  If  the  eczema  of  the 
scalp  is  subacute  instead  of  chronic,  and 
the  head  hot  and  irritable,  a  lotion  should 
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be  used  instead  of  an  ointment ;  the  head 
should  be  covered  with  lint  soaked  in  lead 
or  sulphate  of  7inc,  or  weak  carbolic  acid 
lotion  (1  in  100).  The  hnt  should  be  kept 
in  position  by  means  of  a  thread  or  cotton 
nightcap ;  when  the  inflammation  and  dis- 
cliarge  have  subsided  an  ointment  may  be 
used. 

Eczema  of  the  Nostrils. — If  any  crusts 
are  present,  they  should  be  removed  by 
means  of  oil  and  warm  water,  Subse- 
(juently  the  diluted  citrine  ointment,  made 
quite  soft,  should  be  carefully  introduced 
with  a  small  camel's-hau'  brush  night  and 
morning. 

Eczema-  of  the  han/ry  parts  of  the  Face. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  troublesome  forms 
of  eczema  to  deal  with  locally.  AU  crusts 
should  be  carefully  removed  by  means  of 
oil  and  warm  water,  or  a  poultice  may  be 
ixsed  for  an  hour  or  two  to  soften  them. 
In  severe  cases  the  hair  must  be  cut  short 
with  a  sharp  pair  of  scissors,  but  never 
shaved.  If  the  eczema  is  pustular,  it  is 
generally  better,  after  the  crusts  have  been 
removed,  to  dry  it  up  as  quickly  as  possible 
by  painting  the  skin  with  a  calamine  and 
oxide  of  zinc  lotion.  The  crusts,  under 
this  plan  of  treatment,  form  again  quickly 
and  must  be  again  removed  in  a  day  or 
two  by  means  of  warm  water  as  before; 
but,  as  the  eczema  improves,  the  crusts 
should  be  removed  less  frequently,  espe- 
cially when  they  are  firmly  attached  to  the 
skin.  The  hairs  which  pass  through  pus- 
tules should  be  pulled  out ;  they  come  out 
easily  and  almost  without  pain,  a  Httle  pus 
escaping.  In  dry  forms  of  eczema  of  the 
liairy  parts,  the  diluted  citrine  or  red  oxide 
of  mercury  ointment  is  usually  the  best 
local  appHcation. 

Eczema  of  the  Auditory  Meatus. — Any 
crusts  should  be  removed  by  syringing  with 
warm  water;  this  should  be  followed  by 
using,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  a  tepid 
sulphate  of  zinc  lotion  (gr.  uj.-vj.  ad  f^j.), 
or  a  weak  carboUc  acid  injection  (1  in 
100)  may  be  used.  In  some  instances  the 
injection  of  a  nitrate  of  silver  lotion  (gr.  iij.- 
iv.  ad  f5j.)  is  useful,  or  a  rather  stronger 
solution  may  be  painted  over  the  walls  of 
the  meatus  by  carefully  inserting  a  camel's- 
hair  brush.  "When  the  eczema  is  of  a  dry 
kind,  or  when  all  discharge  has  ceased, 
citrine  ointment,  diluted  with  fotir  parts  of 
oil  or  vasehne,  is  the  best  local  remedy ;  it 
should  be  inserted  with  a  small  camel's- 
liarr  brush  or  dropped  into  the  ear. 

Eczema  of  the  Scrotmn,  Labia,  and 
Anus. — In  dealing  with  subacute  eczema  in 
this  region,  the  parts  should  be  kept  covered 


with  lint  well  soaked  in  lead  lotion.  A  pair 
of  thin  cotton  bathing  drawers  Mill  often  be 
foimd  useful  in  keeping  the  dressing  in  its 
place.  As  soon  as  the  more  acute  symp- 
toms have  passed  away,  the  parts  may  be 
dressed  with  either  zinc  ointment  or  vAth 
the  compound  lead  ointment  of  the  old 
London  Pharmacopoeia,  made  quite  soft  by 
the  addition  of  more  oil.  The  addition  of 
a  smaU  quantity  of  tar  or  creosote  ointment 
to  either  of  these  is  very  useful  in  deaUng 
with  clu'onic  eczema  about  the  anus.  In 
pruritus  ani,  which  is  generally  a  form  of 
undeveloped  eczema,  it  is  best  to  sponge 
the  parts  ft-eely  with  a  strong  lead  or  boracic 
acid  lotion,  to  which  has  been  added  two  or 
three  per  cent,  of  the  Uquor  carbouis  de- 
tergens ;  the  parts  should  then  be  dabbed 
dry  with  a  handkerchief,  and  some  ointment 
appUed.  In  prm-itus  of  the  labia,  paint- 
ing with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
(20-30  gr.  to  fgj.)  generally  gives  reUef, 

Eczema  of  the  Legs. — The  special  indi- 
cation in  the  treatment  of  chronic  eczema 
of  the  legs  is  always  to  bandage  them  when 
this  is  possible ;  it  has  the  double  advan- 
tage of  keeping  the  dressing  in  its  proper 
place,  and  at  the  same  time  exercising  a 
little  pressure  on  the  superficial  vessels  of 
the  leg,  which  is  very  beneficial  in  most 
forms  of  eczema.  Sometimes  the  solid 
mdia-rubber  bandages  are  very  useful,  but 
they  do  not  suit  all  cases. 

Eczema  of  tlie  Hands  and  Feet. — 
Chronic  eczema  of  the  hands,  especially  of 
the  pakns,  is  one  of  the  most  obstmate 
forms  of  the  malady.    This  arises  (1)  from 
the  natm-al  thick  condition  of  the  cuticle, 
which  becomes  brittle  and  cracks  with  the 
movement  of  the  parts,  leaving  troublesome 
fissures  ;  (2)  from  the  functions  of  th 
organ,  which  is  never  at  rest  and  frequently 
washed,  both  which  conditions  are  ver 
unfavourable  to  the  cure  of  eczema.  There 
fore  the  first  rule  is  to  rest  the  hand  a 
much  as  possible,  and  to  forbid  all  orduiar 
washing  with  soap  and  water.    Soft  glove 
should  be  worn  constantly  during  the  day 
this  serves  the  double  purpose  of  keepin, 
the  hands  clean  and  the  dressings  closer 
apphed.    The  lead  ointments,  or  oleate  o 
zinc  ointment  (5ij.  ad  5j.),  are  very  usefa 
in  the  treatment  of  this  form  of  themalad., 
In  some  very  chronic  cases,  where  the  cu 
tide  is  much  thickened,  a  saturated  solutio 
of  salicyUc  acid  in  flexUe  collodion  is  a 
excellent  dressing  for  removing  the  har 
cuticle ;  subsequently,  when  this  is  th 
roughly  removed,  the  hand  may  be  dresse 
with  some  oleate  of  zinc  ointment  in 
usual  way.  India-rubber  gloves  and  finge 
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stiills  are  sometimes  useful  in  the  troatmenfc 
of  chronic  eczema  of  the  hand.  As  a  rule, 
eczema  of  the  feet  should  be  dealt  with  in 
the  same  way  as  eczema  of  the  hands,  but 
the  toes  should  always  be  kept  apart  with 
smaU  pieces  of  lint.  Fissm-es  both  in  the 
hands  and  feet  are  best  treated  by  painting 
along  the  bottom  of  the  fissure  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  with  a  very  fine  camel's- 
hau-  brush.  In  acute  eczema  of  the  hand, 
the  arm  must  be  placed  in  a  sling  and  the 
hand  di-essed  in  the  usual  way  with  water 
di'essing,  followed  by  linimentum  calcis. 

Eczema  of  the  Nipple. — Paget's  disease 
of  the  nipple  was,  imtil  lately,  regarded  as 
a  form  of  obstinate  or  incurable  eczema  ;  it 
is  now,  however,  generally  believed  to  be  a 
form  of  inflammation  distinct  from  eczema. 
See  Nipple,  Diseases  of  the. 

Washing  in  Eczema. — In  the  treatment 
of  eczema,  perhaps  more  mistakes  are  made 
with  regard  to  wasliing  than  on  any  other 
point.    In  all  cases  of  eczema,  except  those 
that  are  very  chronic  and  psoriasis-hke, 
i  ordinary   washing  with  soap   and  water 
:  must  be  strictly  forbidden ;  and,  in  the  case 
.  of  infants  with  general  eczema  of  the  body, 
.  all  bathing  must  be  discontinued.   The  new 
and  delicate  cuticle  which  fonns  over  a 
healing  eczematous  sm^ace  is  quickly  ma- 
■  cerated  and  destroyed  by  water,  and  thus 
the  process  of  heahng  is  indefinitely  pro- 
longed. Egbert  Liveing. 

ELBOW,  Diagnosis  of  Injuries  and 
;  Diseases  of  the.   See  Arm  and  Forearm. 

ELBOW,  Excision  of  the.  See  Joints, 
'.  Excision  of. 

ELBOW-JOINT,  Amputation  at  the. 
.  Amputation  at  the  elbow -joint  is  one  not 
t  often  selected  by  surgeons,  although  some 
^  operators  of  eminence,  notably  Professor 
(  (jross,  have  expressed  themselves  strongly 
i  in  favour  of  it. 

In  performing  the  operation,  difiiculty 
;  may  be  avoided  by  bearing  in  mind  the 
obhque  direction  of  the  ai-ticulation,  such 
obliquity  arising  from  the  inner  condyle 
being  lower  than  the  outer,  the  difference 
in  level  being  nearly  half  an  inch. 
The  operation  may  be  performed  by 

I.  The  antero-posterior  flap  method 
(Dupuytren). 

II.  The  single  oval  flap  method  (Bau- 
dens). 

III.  The  circular  method  (Velpeau). 
rv.  Long  anterior  flap  (Malgaigne). 

V.  Single  lateral  flap  (Stimson). 

VI.  Double  lateral  flaps. 


VII.  Long  single  posterior  flap  (Holmes). 

VIII.  The  rectangular  method  (Teale). 
Of  these  methods  the  first  and  the  thnd 

appear  to  the  writer  to  possess  the  gi-eatest 
merit.  The  former  may  be  done  either  by 
transfixion  or  by  cutting  from  without  in- 
wards. The  anterior  flap,  at  least  two  and 
a  half  or  three  inches  in  length,  should  have 
for  its  base  a  transverse  line  di-avm  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  below  the  condyles.  In 
making  this  flap  the  forearm  shonld  be 
flexed,  so  as  to  bring  the  articular  sm'face  of 
the  hmnerus  on  a  line  with  the  edges  of 
the  coronoid  process.  Some  operators  make 
the  base  of  the  flap  on  a  level  with  the 
condyles ;  but  the  advantage  derived  from 
making  the  base  at  the  situation  already 
indicated  is,  that  the  risk  of  subsequent 
projection  of  one  or  other  of  the  condyles 
through  the  wound  is  diminished.  The 
joint  is  then  opened,  the  ligaments  connect- 
ing the  radius  and  ulna  with  the  humerus 
being  divided,  and  the  triceps  is  then  de- 
tached close  to  its  insertion.  The  posterior 
flap  is  formed  by  passing  the  knife  behind 
the  olecranon  and  head  of  the  radius,  and 
cutting  fi-om  vyithin  outwards  ;  or  the  di-\a- 
sion  of  the  structures  fonning  the  posterior 
flap  may  be  effected  by  cutting  firom  with- 
out inwards.  The  posterior  flap  in  large 
muscular  subjects  may  also  be  made  by 
transfixion.  Leaving  the  portion  of  the 
olecranon  to  wliich  the  triceps  is  attached 
was  a  method  recommended  by  Dupuytren, 
with  the  view  of  minimising  interference 
with  that  muscle.  This  can  be  effected 
with  either  bone-forceps  or  a  small  resec- 
tion saw.  Velpeau  was  opposed  to  this 
modification,  but  it  has  been  warmly  advo- 
cated by  Gross,  who  also,  to  improve  the 
shape  of  the  stump,  states  that  the  '  inner 
trochlea '  may  be  cut  off  on  a  line  with  the 
other  sm'face. 

In  operating  by  the  circular  method, 
the  incision  should  commence  at  least  three 
inches  below  the  condyles.  This  incision 
must  not  involve  more  than  the  skin,  which 
should  be  dissected  back  half  the  length  of 
the  flap.  The  superficial  muscles  should  be 
divided  and  retracted,  and  then  the  deeper 
ones.  Next,  the  articulation — as  in  the  pre- 
vious operation — should  be  opened,  and  dis- 
articulation effected.  In  this  operation — • 
in  the  writer's  opinion  the  one  to  be  pre- 
ferred— the  edges  of  the  flap  can  be  brought 
together,  so  that  union  may  take  place 
either  m.  a  horizontal  direction,  or  fi.-ojn 
before  backwards.  The  latter  plan  is  usually 
adopted,  as  the  cicatrix  then  falls  betweeii 
the  condyles.  Another  plan,  which  has 
the  alleged  special  merit  of  promoting 
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facilities  for  drainage,  consists  in  uniting 
the  edges  of  the  woimd  somewhat  in  the 
form  of  a  leech-bite,  a  method  the  older 
surgeons  used  to  advocate  in  other  amputa- 
tions. 

The  single  and  double  lateral  flap 
methods  do  not  appear  to  possess  any 
special  advantage  over  those  ahready  men- 
tioned. In  operating  by  the  first  of  these 
Stimson  recommends  the  external  flap, 
which  should  be  fom-  or  five  inches  iu 
length,  to  be  '  made  by  transfixion  from  a 
point  in  the  middle  line,  in  fi-ont,  a  finger's 
breadth  below  the  bend  in  the  elbow ;  or 
from  without  inwards  by  an  incision  begin- 
ning at  the  same  point  and  ending  half  an 
inch  higher  on  the  posterior  face  of  the 
ulna.  A  second  incision  is  made  trans- 
versely across  the  inner  side  of  the  arm 
about  an  inch  below  the  upper  end  of  the 
first.  The  radio-humeral  joint  is  opened, 
and  the  disarticulation  completed.'  Mr.  T. 
Holmes  has  performed  the  operation  by 
making  a  long  skin  flap  from  the  back  of 
the  limb,  a  transverse  incision  dividing  the 
anterior  tissues,  and  the  resulting  stump 
was  satisfactory. 

The  statistics  of  the  operation  when 
performed  in  cases  of  extensive  injury,  such 
as  are  produced  by  gunshot  wounds,  are 
not  unfavourable.  In  the  American  war 
it  was  ascertained  that  there  had  been 
thirty-nine  cases,  with  only  three  deaths, 
giving  a  mortality  of  7"6  per  cent. 

William  Stokes. 

ELBOW-JOINT,  Diseases  of  the.— 

This  joint  is  frequently  the  seat  of  both 
acute  and  chronic  inflammation ;  the  acute 
being  usually  rheumatic,  traumatic,  or 
septic,  the  chronic  most  often  being  of 
scrofulous  origin. 

Acute  synovitis  of  the  elbow  gives  rise 
to  pain,  heat,  swelling,  and  restricted  mo- 
i)ihty.  The  sweUing  is  most  manifest  at 
the  back  of  the  joint,  where  it  obscm-e_s  the 
natural  outline  of  the  olecranon ;  paui  is 
much  increased  by  movement,  especially  in 
the  direction  of  extension. 

The  first  essential  of  treatment  is  to 
ensm-e  rest  to  the  joint,  by  fixing  it  to  a 
splint,  which  is  most  comfortably  applied 
on  the  inner  aspect  of  the  limb ;  the  fore- 
arm should  be  flexed  to  rather  less  than  a 
right  angle,  and  in  a  position  of  semi-pro- 
nation.  If  the  inflammation  be  very  acute 
it  is  best  to  keep  the  patient  in  bed,  and  to 
place  the  arm  on  a  pillow  or  swing  it  in  a 
cradle  ;  in  less  severe  attacks  the  arm  can 
be  supported  in  a  sling,  and  the  patient 
allowed  to  be  up.   Leeches,  cold,  or  other 


antiphlogistic  remedies,  can  thus  be  easUy 
apphed. 

Eheumatic  inflammation  in  this,  as  in 
other  joints,  is  very  apt  to  lead  to  firm 
adhesions  ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  utihty  of  the  limb,  shoidd  ankylosis 
occmr  from  any  cause,  will  depend  greatly 
upon  the  position  in  which  the  joint  becomes 
fixed,  which  should  always,  if  possible,  be  at 
rather  less  than  a  right  angle. 

Chronic  inflammation  of  the  elbow-joint 
is  attended  with  the  usual  thickening  of  the 
synovial  membrane,  which  can  be  felt  as  an 
elastic  swelling,  filling  out  and  obhterating 
I  the  natural  hoUows  of  the  joint.  It  is  fre- 
quently of  scrofulous  origin,  and  then  tends 
to  progressive  degeneration  of  the  synovial 
membrane,  destruction  of  the  cartilages,  and 
caries  of  the  sm-face  of  the  bones ;  or  the 
disease  may  begin  as  an  articular  ostitis. 
When  suppm-ation  occm-s,  and  matter  makes 
its  way  to  the  sm-face,  much  inflammatory 
grovdih  takes  place  in  the  tissues  around 
and  outside  the  joint,  accompanied  with 
corresponding  wasting  of  the  muscles. 

Treatment. — In  the  earher  stages  of 
simple  chronic  inflammation  of  the  elbow, 
much  good  may  be  obtained  from  repeated 
small  bhsters,  the  actual  cautery  hghtly  ap- 
plied, and  the  inimction  of  stimulant  oint- 
ments. But  when  suppm-ation  has  occurred 
and  the  bone-ends  are  exposed  and  carious, 
as  so  often  happens  in  the  scrofulous  cases, 
it  is  better  as  a  rule  to  resort  at  once  to 
excision;  for  the  results  of  this  operation 
are  usually  so  satisfactory,  and  the  utflity 
of  the  limb  so  much  greater  than  if  anky- 
losis results,  that  it  is  justifiable  at  a  much 
earher  stage  of  treatment  than  in  the  lower 
extremity. 

Loose  cartilages  are  occasionally  met 
with  in  the  elbow-joint,  but  are  not  usually 
productive  of  sufficient  inconvenience  to 
call  for  removal. 

Osteo-arthritis  also  affects  the  elbow, 
giving  rise  to  aching  pain,  impaired  move- 
ment, crepitation  in  the  joint,  and  altera- 
tion of  the  shape  of  the  bones.  Warmth, 
friction,  the  douche,  and  the  internal  ad- 
ministration of  fatty  foods  do  good  in  the 
earher  stages  of  the  disease.  SpHnts  and 
apparatus  of  restraint  should  be  avoided. 

J.  Warrington  Haward. 

ELBOW-JOINT,  Dislocations  of  the. 
Dislocations  of  the  elbow-joint,  unlike 
other  dislocations,  are  common  in  young 
persons,  usually  in  boys  between  the  ages 
of  ten  and  fifteen,  but  are  most  frequent 
between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  thirty-five. 
Displacements  at  the  elbow  include  disloca- 
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1  idons  of  the  radius  and  ulna  together,  or  of 
I  either  bone  separately.   The  former  only 

•  wiU  he  described  as  dislocations  proper  of 
I  the  elbow-joint. 

The  bones  of  the  forearm,  held  together 
I  at  their  upper  extremities  by  the  orbicular 
1  ligament,  may  be  dislocated  in  four  prin- 
(  cipal  du-ections — backwards,  forwards,  out- 
I  wards,  and  inwards  —  the  enumeration 
I  being  given  in  the  order  of  their  relative 
I  frequency. 

Dislocation  backwards  includes  three 
'  vai'ieties — (1)  the  dislocation  directly  bacJc- 
I  wards,  which  is  by  far  the  most  common 
I  displacement  at  the  elbow-joiat ;  (2)  hade- 
i  wards  and  otitwa/rds ;  and  (3)  bacTcwards 
I  and  imuards. 

(1)  Dislocation  directly  bachwards  is 
I  usually  caused  by  falls  on  the  palm  (in 
I  boys  often  occasioned  by  leap-frog),  and 
s  sometimes  by  blows  on  the  back  of  the  arm 

•  when  the  hand  is  fixed.  The  symptoms  are 
I  fixation  of  the  forearm  at  an  angle  of  from 
;  13o°  to  115°,  and  pronation  of  the  hand. 
.  The  forearm  is  shortened,  and  at  the  bend 
I  of  the  elbow  is  a  rounded  projection  caused 
i  by  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus  pressing 
I  forward  the  brachialis  anticus  and  biceps 
I  muscles.  Behind,  the  olecranon  projects  as 
I  a  sharp  angle,  to  the  extremity  of  which 
t  the  outline  of  the  triceps  may  be  traced, 
1  whilst  on  either  side  of  this  muscle  there  is 
{  a  well-marked  depression.  The  cup-shaped 
I  head  of  the  radius  may  be  seen  and  felt  im- 
I  mediately  behind  the  humerus  on  the  outer 
s  side,  and  be  made  to  rotate  during  prona- 
t  tion  and  supination.  The  amoimt  of  dis- 
l  placement  backwards  and  upwards  varies 
i  in  different  cases.  According  to  Malgaigne, 
t  the  most  common  dislocation  is  an  incom- 
[  plete  one,  the  tip  of  the  coronoid  process 

■  lodging  beneath  the  trochlear  surface,  the 
olecranon  remaining  about  on  a  level  vnth 

:  the  condyles  of  the  humerus,  and  the  cup 
of  the  radius  being  only  partly  felt  beneath 
:  the  skin.  This  scarcely  accords  with  general 
•'  experience.  In  many  cases — probably  the 
'  majority— the  coronoid  process  drops  into 

■  the  olecranon  fossa,  or  at  least  lies  behind 

■  the  trochlear  surface  ;  and  in  a  few  this  pro- 
cess has  been  found  drawn  up  above  the 

'  fossa,  when  dissected  after  death. 

Some  resemblance  exists  between  the 
>  appearance  of  supra-condyloid  fracture  of 
;  the  humei-us  and  dislocation  backwards  at 
jthe  elbow,  but  the  distinctions  between 
1  them  are  not  difficult.  In  fr-acture  the  an- 
terior prominence  is  angular  and  just  above 
;  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  so  that  the  forearm 

•  is  not  shortened.  The  posterior  projection 
3 18  less  angular  and  includes  the  condyles, 


to  which  the  radial  head  and  olecranon  bear 
their  normal  relations.  The  movements  of 
the  joint  can  be  obtained,  though  limited 
by  pain.  Crepitus  is  elicited  on  extension. 
Measiuement  between  the  external  condyle 
and  tip  of  the  olecranon,  which  in  disloca- 
tion is  increased,  in  fr'actm'e  is  normal; 
and  the  distance  between  the  external  con- 
dyle and  acromion,  which  in  dislocation  is 
normal,  is  shortened  by  fi-acture.  Lastly, 
the  deformity  may  be  made  to  disappear 
under  extension,  but  has  a  tendency  to 
recur  as  soon  as  extension  is  relaxed. 

Blood-effusion  into  the  bursa  over  the 
extremity  of  the  olecranon  causes  a  projec- 
tion at  the  back  of  the  elbow  not  imlike 
dislocation  backwards,  and  the  writer  has 
known  this  condition  mistaken  for  disloca- 
tion, and  force  applied  with  a  view  of  re- 
ducing it.  The  freedom  of  the  movements 
of  the  elbow  will  serve  to  distinguish  this 
accident  fr-om  one  of  luxation  of  the  joint. 

The  effect  of  dislocation  backwards  is  to 
cause  ruptm'e  of  the  anterior  and  lateral 
ligaments,  laceration  of  some  of  the  fibres 
of  the  brachialis  anticus,  together  with  a 
displacement  forward  of  this  muscle,  the 
biceps,  the  brachial  artery,  and  median 
nerve.  In  children,  partial  or  complete 
separation  of  the  epiphysis  of  the  humerus 
may  be  a  complication,  and  a  very  carefiil 
prognosis  as  to  the  fature  of  the  joint  is  in 
these  cases  necessary.  Fracture  of  the 
coronoid  process  of  the  ulna  is  a  complica- 
tion occasionally  met  with,  which  may 
render  the  dislocation  easy  to  reduce  but 
difficult  to  retain  in  position.  It  was  found 
associated  with  a  vertical  fi'acture  of  the 
head  of  the  radius  in  a  dislocation  caused 
by  a  fall  from  a  great  height,  the  specimen 
of  which  is  in  the  Museum  of  St.  George's 
Hospital.  The  radius  and  ulna  have  been 
occasionally  found  dislocated  backwards, 
but  separated  from  each  other. 

Keduction  of  dislocation  backwards  is 
not  often  difficult.  It  may  be  effected  in 
many  cases  by  simply  pressing  the  humerus 
back  with  one  hand,  whilst  extension  is 
made  at  the  wrist  by  the  other.  "Where 
more  force  is  required  pressm-e  Avith  the 
knee  is  usually  employed.  The  patient  sits 
in  a  chair,  and  the  surgeon,  resting  his  foot 
on  the  seat  beside  him,  places  his  Icnee  in 
the  bend  of  the  dislocated  elbow;  then, 
seizing  the  arm  with  one  hand  and  the 
forearm  with  the  other,  he  bonds  the  joint 
across  the  fr-ont  of  his  knee,  and  the  bones 
sHp  into  position.  Some,  with  Guy  de 
Chauliac,  consider  the  pressiure  should  be 
dii-ected  against  the  humerus,  others  follow 
Astley  Cooper  in  pressmg  chietly  upon  the 
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bones  of  the  forearm.  The  effect  of  force 
in  the  latter  dii-ection  will  be  to  draw  the 
bones  of  the  forearm  below  the  humerus, 
and  in  the  former  to  press  the  humerus 
back  over  the  coronoid  process.  It  is  pro- 
bably better  that  these  two  objects  should 
be  carried  out  simultaneously.  A  modifica- 
tion of  the  same  method  is  to  carry  the 
arm  rotmd  a  post  or  through  the  back  of  a 
chair,  and  then  make  traction  and  flexion. 
In  any  case  of  difficulty  the  surgeon  should 
employ  an  anaesthetic. 

(2)  Dislocation  backwards  and  outwa/rds 
is  caused  by  the  patient  falling  first  on  his 
palms,  then  on  the  inner  side  of  his  forearm, 
by  which  means  the  bones  are  carried  first 
backwards,  then  outwards.  The  forearm  is 
semiflexed,  shortened,  and  usually  strongly 
pronated,  but  in  a  case  recorded  by  Velpeau 
it  was  said  to  be  supinated.  The  coronoid 
process  is  lodged  behind  the  capitellimi,  and 
the  radial  head  projects  behind  and  external 
to  the  outer  condyle,  there  being  a  deep 
hollow  above  it,  whilst  the  inner  condyle  is 
unduly  prominent,  and  the  olecranon  pro- 
jects boldly  behind.  A  typical  case  ob- 
served and  sketched  by  the  writer  occurred 
in  a  boy  aged  ten,  who,  when  running  at 
the  game  of  '  touch,'  was  tripped  up  by  one 
boy  and  fallen  upon  by  another.  The  dis- 
location was  easily  reduced  by  extension 
and  manipulation.  It  would  seem  reason- 
able to  attempt  to  press  the  bones  inwards 
before  using  traction  to  bring  them  forwards 
into  place.  In  a  case  related  by  Debruyn, 
where  forcible  traction  combinedvnthflexion 
was  tried  on  more  than  one  occasion,  the 
result  was  to  convert  the  dislocation  into 
one  dii-ectly  outwards,  but  no  force  would 
reduce  it  inwards.  Amputation  became 
necessary,  and  the  brachiafis  anticus,  biceps, 
artery  and  nerve  were  fotmd  behind  the  ex- 
ternal condyle,  the  nerve  and  vessel  having 
been  ruptured  by  the  attempts  at  reduction. 

(3)  Dislocation  hacliwa/rds  and  inwa/rds 
is  usually  caused  by  a  fall,  in  which  the 
weight  of  the  body  is  received  first  on  the 
palm,  then  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  forearm 
or  elbow,  so  that  the  bones  are  carried  first 
backwards,  then  inwards.  It  has  also  been 
caused  by  a  fall  on  the  back  of  the  wrist 
and  foreai-m.  The  foreai-m  is  slightly 
flexed,  shortened,  and  usually  supinated. 
The  external  condyle  is  abnormally  pro- 
minent, whilst  the  internal  is  obsciu-ed. 
The  coronoid  process  is  lodged  at  the  back 
of  the  internal  condyle,  and  the  radial  head 
rests  behind  the  trochlea.  The  olecranon 
projects  posteriorly,  and  is  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance than  normal  from  the  external  con- 
dyle.   Astley  Cooper,  who  first  described 


this  dislocation,  reduced  his  case  by  forcible 
extension,  when,  he  remarks,  the  brachialis 
anticus  and  biceps  pressed  the  humerus 
back  into  position.  It  would  appear  ad- 
visable to  press  the  ulna  outwards  before 
making  extension,  in  order  that  the  coronoid 
process  may  pass  round  the  projecting 
margin  of  the  trochlea  before  being  drawn 
forward.  However  extension  is  made,  it  is 
probable  the  bones  will  tend  to  travel  back 
along  the  same  track  by  which  they  escaped. 

Dislocation  forwards  is  rare,  but  rests 
on  well-authenticated  cases.  It  is  caused 
by  falls  on  the  elbow  when  the  forearm  is 
flexed.  The  olecranon  passes  forward  and 
lodges  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  trochlea, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  forearm  is 
lengthened  to  the  extent  of  this  process. 
The  head  of  the  radius  can  be  felt  anterior 
to  its  normal  position,  and  there  is  a  fossa 
between  it  and  the  hmnerus.  The  condyles 
of  the  humerus  are  more  prominent  than 
usual,  and  there  is  a  depression  between 
them  where  the  olecranon  should  be  lodged. 
Generally  the  foreaxm  has  been  found 
flexed  and  supinated,  but  in  one  case  ex- 
tended. In  a  case  of  complete  dislocation 
recorded  by  Monin,  the  bones  of  the  fore- 
arm rose  in  front  of  the  humerus,  causing 
the  upper  arm  to  appear  shortened.  If  the 
forearm  be  extended,  the  coronoid  process 
and  head  of  the  radius  distend  the  skin  in 
fi'ont  of  the  elbow.  Reduction  is  to  be  ao- 
compUshed  by  flexion  of  the  forearm  on  the 
arm.  In  a  case  of  difficulty  an  assistant 
should  fix  the  hand  whilst  the  foreann  is 
flexed,  and  the  sm-geon,  locking  his  hands 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  forearm  in  front, 
and  resting  his  thumbs  on  the  condyles  of 
the  humerus  behind,  should  draw  the  bones 
of  the  forearm  downwards  and  backwards, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  presses  the  humerus 
forwards  with  his  thumbs. 

Dislocation  outwards  is  more  frequent 
than  dislocation  inwards,  owing  to  the  latter 
being  in  a  gi-eat  measm-e  prevented  by  the 
prominent  inner  margin  of  the  trocMear 
surface.  It  is  caused  by  a  faU  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  forearm  and  elbow,  or  by  a  blow 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  humerus  when  the 
forearm  is  fixed.  A  case  recently  seen  by 
the  writer,  in  a  man  aged  twenty-four,  was 
caused  simply  by  shpping  off  tlie  curb  and 
falling  on  the  inner  side  of  his  elbow.  The 
ulna  is  carried  outwards,  so  that  its  greater 
sigmoid  cavity  rests  between  the  outer 
margin  of  the  trochlea  and  the  capitellum, 
whilst  the  radial  cup  projects  below  and  ex- 
ternal to  the  outer  condyle.  The  forearm  is 
semiflexed,  displaced  outwards,  and  strongly 
pronated,  whilst  the  inner  condyle  is  ab- 
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noruially  prominent.    The  dislocation,  as 
described,  is  complete  only  as  regards  the 
radius  and  as  a  luxation  of  the  elbow-joint 
is  incomplete,  but  very  occasionally  the 
ulna  passes  external  to  the  capitellum,  and 
ihe  dislocation  is  then  complete.  Eeduction 
is  usually  easy.    The  foreai-m  should  be 
seized  at  the  wrist  with  one  hand  and  supi- 
Tiated,  by  which  means  the  pronator  teres 
is  made  to  draw  the  bones  of  the  forearm 
towards  the  inner  condyle;  at  the  same 
•  time  the  elbow  is  grasped  by  the  other  hand 
:  in  such  a  way  that  the  fingers  are  used  to 
I  draw  the  radius  and  ulna  iawai-ds,  whilst 
t  the  thumb  presses  the  hmer  condyle  out- 
1  wards.     Failing  .  this,  the  knee  may  be 
£  appHed  over  the  inner  condyle,  whilst  the 
t  forearm  is  supinated  and  di'awn  inwards. 

Dislocation  inwards  is  usually  caused 
1  by  a  fall  on  the  outer  side  of  the  elbow. 

The  gi-eater  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna  em- 
\  braces  the  imder  surface  of  the  internal 
c  condyle,  and  the  radial  head  Ues  against 
t  the  inner  margin  of  the  trochlea.  It  is, 
t  therefore,  incomplete.  The  forearm  is 
£  sUghtly  flexed,  directed  inwards,  and  pro- 
r  nated.  The  external  condyle  is  imduly  pro- 
I  minent  and  the  internal  obscm-ed.  To  re- 
c  duce  this  form  of  displacement  the  upper 
3  arm  and  hand  should  be  fixed  by  assistants, 
a  and  the  sm-geon  should  then  draw  the  bones 
c  of  the  foreai'm  outwards  with  one  hand, 
V  whilst  using  the  other  to  press  the  himierus 
i  inwards. 

In  a  few  cases  the  ulna  has  been  found 
dislocated  backwards,  at  the  same  time  that 
t  the  radius  was  dislocated  forwards. 

For  the  dislocations  of  the  radius  or 
T]  ulna  singly  at  the  elbow  see  Eadius  ; 
I  Ulna.  E.  Clement  Lucas. 

ELECTROLYSIS.— The  chemical  de- 
i' composition  produced  by  the  passage  of 
1  electricity  may,  under  certain  conditions, 
■be  apphed  to  the  treatment  of  disease. 
VAU  forms  of  electricity  cause  electrolysis, 
and,  although  the  voltaic   cun-ent  is  at 
present  the  most  convenient  and  effective, 
litis  likely  that  other  modes  of  developing 
and  storing  electricity  may  iiltimately  be 
'  preferred.   The  amoimt  of  decomposition  is 
■1  proportioned  to  the  intensity  of  the  ciurent, 
that  is,  the  quantity  of  electricity  which 
passes  through  the  electrolyte.  The  intensity 
-  IS  detei-mined  by  the  amount  of  electricity 
•'generated,  and  by  the  resistance  offered  to 
its  passage.  This  resistance,  inversely  corre- 
Jatmg  the  power  of  conduction,  is  composed 
of  external  and  internal  resistance,  or  that 
which  lies  in  the  electrolyte  and  conducting 
wires,  and  that  which  resides  in  the  battery 


itself.     Hence  Ohm's  law  I  =  ^ — —  ,  in 

Hr,  +  Rj 

which  I  =  intensity,  E  =  electromotor  force, 
Ej  =  external,  and  E^  =  internal  resistance. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  work  done 
will  largely  depend  on  the  relative  value  of 
Ej  and  Eo.  If  Ej  be  relatively  great,  means 
must  be  taken  to  increase  the  penetrating 
power  or  tension  of  the  cm-rent.  This  is 
done  by  multipljdng  the  cells  of  a  battery. 
On  the  other  hand,  Ej  is  diminished  by  in- 
creasing the  size  of  the  cells.  By  reference 
to  these  facts  we  determine  the  form  of 
battery  to  be  used  in  the  different  appli- 
cations of  electricity  in  medicine  and 
sm-gery. 

In  the  process  of  decomposition  by 
electricity  there  are  two  actions.  One  con- 
sists in  the  primary  separation  of  the 
electrolyte  into  its  components.  These  ap- 
pear at  the  poles  of  the  battery,  that  is,  at 
the  points  where  the  conducting  wires  come 
in  contact  with  the  electrolyte.  The  sub- 
stances which  appear  at  the  positive  pole 
are  called  electro-negative  ions,  at  the 
negative  pole  electro-positive.  The  same 
substance  may  vary  in  tliis  respect  according 
to  its  associations,  but  in  a  general  way  it 
may  be  said  that  oxygen,  acids,  and  their 
allies  a^Dpear  at  the  positive,  while  hydrogen 
and  bases  appear  at  the  negative  pole. 

The  second  action  consists  in  the  chemi- 
cal changes  which  these  nascent  products 
bring  about  in  theii*  smToundings. 

In  organic  electrolytes  this  secondary 
electrolysis  is  more  important  than  the  pri- 
mary. Theoretically  we  should  expect,  and 
practically  we  find,  that  the  effect  of  electro- 
lysis on  the  tissues  is  mainly  due  to  the 
chemical  action  of  the  nascent  ions.  With 
blood  as  the  electrolyte,  there  is  produced 
at  the  positive  pole  a  tolerably  firm  dark 
coagulum  adhering  strongly  to  the  elec- 
trode and  of  acid  reaction  ;  at  the  negative 
a  pinkish  white  somewhat  sticky  fi'oth,  en- 
closing bubbles  of  hydi'ogen,  while  the  re- 
mainder of  the  blood,  according  to  the 
strength  and  duration  of  the  cmu'ent,  as- 
sumes more  or  less  the  appearance  and  con- 
sistence of  thin  tar.  On  the  solid  textures 
a  similar  acid  and  alkaline  reaction  is 
produced,  viz.  at  the  positive  pole  a  dry 
slough  of  small  size  wth  a  contracting  cica- 
trix, at  the  negative  a  livid,  large,  diffuse, 
soft  eschar,  the  one  resembLLng  the  effect  of 
nitric  acid,  the  other  of  caustic  potash. 

Therapeutic  Uses. —  Electrolysis  has 
been  employed  for  the  cure  of  aneurism,  for 
the  destniction  of  timiom-s  and  other  mor- 
bid products,  and  for  the  disintegration  of 
urinary  calculi. 
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Aneurism. — In  aneurism  oiu*  aim  is  to 
coagulate  the  blood  in  the  sac.  We  may 
(leshe  to  accomplish  this  end  at  once,  or 
we  may  thuik  it  better  to  produce  only  a 
small  quantity  of  coagulum  for  the  purpose 
of  provoking  the  subsequent  deposition  of 
laminated  fibrin.  On  this  point  there  is 
divergence  of  opinion.  Experience  shows, 
however,  that  it  is  not  more  dangerous  to 
attempt  the  full  coagulation ;  and  since  depo- 
sition of  fibrin  subsequently  is  at  least  as 
likely  after  such  an  attempt,  the  bolder  ap- 
peal's the  better  method.  In  most  cases,  how- 
ever, it  will  be  found  impossible  at  once  and 
permanently  to  occlude  an  anem-ismal  sac. 
It  has  been  done,  but  the  rule  in  successful 
cases  is,  that  pulsation  recurs  for  a  time, 
even  after  its  complete  abolition.  The  froth 
occupies  less  space  as  the  gas  becomes  ab- 
sorbed, and  the  living  current  is  again  ad- 
mitted in  so  far  as  the  aneurismal  wall  may 
not  have  contracted  with  corresponding 
rapidity. 

The  constant  current  fi:om  a  battery  of 
considerable  electromotor  force  should  be 
used,  that  the  work  may  be  done  in  a 
reasonable  time.  Blood  is  a  good  conductor. 
The  greatest  amount  of  work,  therefore,  with 
the  least  shock  and  pain  to  the  patient,  is 
got  from  three  to  sis  cells  of  a  size  between 
those  used  for  the  cautery,  where  quantity  is 
desired,  and  the  ordinary  medical  batteries, 
where  tension  is  necessary  to  overcome  the 
resistance  of  the  cuticle.  As  the  effect  is 
produced  only  at  the  point  of  contact,  it  is 
necessary  to  introduce  needles  into  the  blood. 
One  needle  should  be  connected  with  each 
pole.  A  larger  number  increases  the  risk 
of  irritating  the  sac.  Success  has  followed 
the  insertion  of  one  pole  only,  while  the 
other  has  been  appUed  to  the  skin ;  but  with 
both  poles  inserted,  the  work  done  is  more 
effective  and  accurate,  and  is  painless.  The 
needles  should  be  insulated  where  they  lie 
in  contact  with  the  tissues,  to  prevent  pain, 
inflammatioA,  and  risk  of  haemorrhage.  Vul- 
canite was  found  many  years  ago  by  the 
writer  and  Dr.  Fraser  to  be  by  far  the  most 
convenient  insulator.  The  needles  are 
usually  made  of  steel ;  but  to  avoid  destruc- 
tion by  acids,  the  one  attached  to  the 
positive  pole  may  be  made  of  platinum  or 
gold.  The  dm-ation  of  the  operation  will  be 
determined  by  the  effect  produced  in  di- 
minished pulsation  and  increased  tension 
tlurough  the  formation  of  gas.  From  half 
an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half  is  necessary. 

If  the  operation  be  properly  performed, 
it  is  free  from  risk.  Inflammation  of  the 
sac  is  prevented  by  taking  care  that  the  ex- 
posed point  of  the  needle  does  not  touch  it. 


Embolism  has  never  occurred,  and  the 
hsemorrhage  fi'om  the  needle  punctures  ia 
easily  checked  by  gentle  pressure,  if  the 
pimctm-e  be  made  where  the  waU  is  thick. 

This  operation  has  been  most  frequently 
used  in  aortic  anem-ism,  after  the  feilure 
of   other    treatment.     In    some  cases, 
chiefly  ItaUan,  complete  success  has  been 
attained;  in  others,  marked  ameUoration, 
The  writer  has  not  been  fortunate  in  ob- 
taining a  cure  in  aortic  aneurism,  but  irt 
several  instances  has  averted  for  long  periods, 
impending  death  from  external  haemorrhage,, 
and  has  fi-equently  produced  diminution  of' 
size  and  amehoration  of  symptoms.    On  the- 
other  hand,  in  one  or  two  instajices  he  has 
thought  that  more  rapid  spread  internally 
has  followed  the  occlusion  of  the  external, 
sac  by  electrolysis. 

In  surgical  aneirrism  it  has  been  fakly 
successful,  but  it  caumot  be  preferred  to' 
compression  or  ligature,  and  although  safer" 
in  most  cases  than  opening  the  sac,  and  in; 
all  than  coagulant  injections,  such  oppor- 
tunities for  its  use  do  not  frequently  occm-. 

Blood-tumotjrs. — In  these  forms  of  dis- 
ease electrolysis  finds  its  most  complete 
success.  It  brings  about  a  cure  first  by 
cauterising  the  tissues,  and  secondly  by 
causing  directly  and  indirectly  coagulation 
of  the  blood.  These  products  are  then 
slowly  absorbed.  To  get  its  best  results 
it  is  absolutely  necessary,  by  insulation  of 
the  needle  and  care  in  operating,  to  guard 
against  the  shghtest  cauterisation  of  the 
skin.  Then  the  infinite  division  of  the 
caustic  prevents  it  firom  being  carried  into 
the  circulation,  its  nascent  form  insm-es  its 
energy,  and  its  perfectly  subcutaneous  action 
avoids  aU.  possibility  of  inflammation  or 
haemorrhage,  and  all  trace  of  scar. 

For  ch'soid  anem-ism  it  is  the  treatment 
'par  excellence.  "With  perseverance  and  de- 
cision it  will  not  fail.  In  anem-ism  by  anas- 
tomosis it  is  less  certain.  It  is  difficult  to 
occlude  the  huge  caverns  conunmiicating 
with  large  veins  and  arteries  so  perfectly  as 
to  prevent  the  blood  finding  its  way  into 
them.  It  can  be  relied  on  only  in  examples . 
of  small  size. 

"Whenever  it  is  important  to  cure  a  nse-  ■ 
vus  without  a  scar,  electrolysis  is  absolutely - 
certain  and  perfectly  safe.    The  objection  is  . 
that  it  is  slow.     Several  operations  are 
generally  required,  and  it  is  of  little  use 
operating  imder  intervals  of  six  weeks.  As 
much  kidm-ation  should  be  produced  at  a 
sitting  as  is  possible  without  injm-ing  the 
skin,  or  so  overtaxing  the  absorbents  as  to 
lead  to  suppm-ation.  "With  these  precautions 
and  perseverance,  the  effect  is  adnurable  ia* 
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safety,  precision,  and  absence  of  mark  or 
scar.  It  is  of  com-se  impossible  by  this  or 
any  other  method  to  cure  a  simple  port- 
wine  stain  without  leaving  traces  of  opera- 
tion. It  is  to  the  subcutaneous  and  partly 
subcutaneous  forms  that  the  operation  is 
applicable. 

Goitre. — The  vascular  kind  of  goitre  is 
amenable  to  electrolysis.  The  operation  re- 
quu-es  frequent  repetition,  but  is  probably 
as  safe  and  effectual  as  any  other  form  of 
local  treatment.  If  the  txmiom-  be  causing 
symptoms  too  dangerous  to  brook  delay, 
electrolysis  must  give  place  to  excision.  It 
is  not  to  be  reUed  upon  in  the  cystic  and 
fibrous  vai-ieties. 

It  has  been  employed  by  Schuh  and 
others  in  varix.  It  will  cm-e,  but  is  in- 
ferior to  other  plans  of  treatment. 

Solid  TuMorrRS. — The  use  of  electrolysis 
proposed  by  Beard  and  Eockwell  for  the 
open  as  distinguished  fr-om  the  subcutaneous 
removal  of  abnormal  growths,  presents  no 
advantage  whatever  over  other  methods  by 
knife,  cautery,  or  caustic.  Consequently,  after 
several  trials,  the  writer  has  abandoned  its 
use  for  malignant  tumours,  even  when  they 
are  highly  vascular.    On  an  average  the  in- 
creased growth  produced  by  irritation  out- 
weighs the  absorption  of  the  part  destroyed. 
Doubtless  electrolysis  is  capable  of  pro- 
t  cming  the  disappearance  of  many  simple 
1  tumom-s,  but  in  most  it  is  less  certain,  far 
1  more  tedious,  and,  from  the  necessity  of 
I  anaesthetics  on  each  occasion,  not  more  safe 
I  than  the  knife.     In  some  chronic  hypertro- 
]  phies  and  inflammations,  howeA'er,  it  may 
often  be  useful.     If  pus  have  not  akeady 
I  foi-med,  and  there  be  no  persistent  local 
<  cause,  enlargement  of  lymphatic  glands  may 
I  be  treated  by  electrolysis  perhaps  as  hope- 
I  folly  as   by  any  other  local  application. 
!  Success  has  followed  the  use  of  electrolysis 
i  in  hydatid  and  other  cysts. 

John  Duncan. 

ELEPHANTIASIS     ARABUM.  — 

Defimtion. — chronic  hypertrophy  of  the 
t  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue,  occasioning 
(  enormous  enlargement  and  deformity,  the 
r  result  of  repeated  attacks  of  inflammation 
c-  of  the  lymphatics  and  skin. 

The  term  '  elephantiasis '  is  generically 
'  appHcable  to  any  hypertrophy  of  the  skin, 
t  to  whatever  cause  it  may  be  due,  whether 
to  varicose  veins,  clu'onic  eczema,  ulcers, 
lupus,  or  syphilis ;  or  to  any  condition  pro- 
ducing compression  of  the  veins  and  lym- 
'  phatics,  such  as  exostosis,  enlarged  glands, 
bone-disease,  or  old-standing  dislocation. 
It  is  equally  apphcablo  to  any  hyper- 


trophically  enlarged  limb,  though  it  be 
merely  a  congenital  deformity.  But  al- 
though any  of  these  local  causes  can  pro- 
duce elephantiasis — the  hypertrophic  con- 
dition of  connective  tissue  and  morbid 
anatomical  appearances  of  which  are  iden- 
tical with  those  observable  in  the  disease 
under  consideration — ele]3hantiasis  arabum 
signifies  far  more,  and  differs  altogether  from 
simple  hypertrophy  as  seen  in  this  country, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  con- 
founded either  with  elephantiasis  grsecorum, 
which  is  true  leprosy,  or  with  elephantiasis 
itahca,  another  name  for  pellagra. 

Elephantiasis  arabtmi  is  dependent  on  a 
variety  of  climatic  conditions,  and  is  en- 
demic in  tropical  coimtries,  chiefly  in  India, 
China,  Egypt,  Arabia,  Barbadoes,  and  other 
islands  of  the  West  Indies,  and  in  South 
America.  Some  authorities  believe  that  it 
is  commonest  near  the  sea-coast,  others 
that  it  occurs  in  damp  and  humid  regions, 
while  others  again  hold  that  it  is  to  be 
found  most  frequently  in  a  malarious  dis- 
trict. It  is  said  to  affect  males  rather  than 
females,  the  poorer  and  ill-fed  classes  rather 
than  those  who,  well-clothed  and  nom-ished, 
obey  the  ordinary  hygienic  laws  of  life.  It 
is  considered  that  the  variety  of  elephanti- 
asis arabum  known  as  lymph  scrotum  most 
frequently  attacks  the  natives  who  habitu- 
ally wash  in  stagnant,  dirty  water,  and  that 
the  legs  are  affected  in  those  who  walk 
barefooted.  No  race  of  men  is  entfrely 
exempt  fr'om  this  disease,  which  is,  how- 
ever, far  more  common  among  the  dark 
than  the  fair  races,  and  but  seldom  attacks 
pure  Europeans. 

Course  and  Syviptoms. — The  disease  is 
usually  ushered  in  with  fever — aptly  called 
'  elephantoid  ' — resembling  ordinary  inter- 
mittent fever,  in  the  regularity  of  its 
recurrence,  sometimes  at  monthly  inter- 
vals, btit  differing  fr'om  it  in  its  duration. 
Inflammation  of  the  lymphatics,  either 
preceding  the  fever  or  appearing  at  the  same 
time,  produces  general  swelling  of  the  part 
attacked.  The  skin  becomes  red,  tense,  ten- 
der, and  burning,  often  vesicles  or  bullse  are 
formed,  which  discharge  a  serous  or  chyle- 
like fluid,  the  attack  presenting,  as  a  whole, 
all  the  characteristics  of  an  attack  of  erysi- 
pelas. The  general  constitutional  symptoms 
accompanying  the  fever  are,  as  a  rule,  head- 
ache, malaise,  nausea  or  vomiting,  and 
severe  limibar  pains,  with  the  addition  of 
dragguig  and  tenderness  in  the  gi-oins  a.nd 
spermatic  cords  when  the  scrotum  is  the 
seat  of  mischief.  After  awhile,  both  the 
fever  and  the  local  inflammatory  symptoms 
disappear,  and  the  patient  is,  for  the  time 
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being,  restored  to  health.  At  the  end  of 
this  interval  of  rest  the  fever  returns,  to- 
gether with  a  renewed  erysipelatous  attack 
of  greater  severity,  the  Ijonphatics  becoming 
more  involved,  swollen,  and  twisted.  Again 
the  acute  symptoms  abate,  but  the  affected 
part,  though  free  from  heat  and  pain,  re- 
mains swollen  and  distorted.  The  meshes 
of  the  corium  and  subcutaneous  tissue  are 
distended  with  lymph,  fr'om  which  the 
connective-tissue  elements  draw  excessive 
nomdshment  and  become  hypertrophied. 
The  condition  of  the  part  after  the  first  few 
attacks  is  like  oedema  from  dropsy,  causing 
pitting  on  pressm'e  with  the  finger ;  but  after 
several  attacks  of  fever  and  local  inflamma- 
tion, the  part  feels  dense  and  hard,  and 
even  much  force  will  not  produce  the 
slightest  indentation.  After  some  years — 
Mr.  V.  Eichards  says  as  many  as  eleven  and 
a-half — the  attacks  of  fever  cease,  and  the 
part  becomes  uniformly  and  permanently 
swollen.  If  the  region  affected  be  the  leg, 
the  appearance  produced  is  one  of  monstrous 
deformity.  For,  although  the  enlargement 
rarely  occurs  above  the  knee,  and  there  is 
always  a  constriction  around  the  ankle,  the 
foot  and  leg  become  one  shapeless  mass, 
like  an  elephant's  leg,  hence  the  name  of 
the  disease.  The  oiitline  of  the  ankle  is 
obliterated,  no  bones  can  be  felt,  and  the 
toes  are  entirely  hidden. 

The  severity  of  the  constitutional  symp- 
toms varies ;  in  some  cases  there  is  little  or 
no  rise  of  temperatm-e,  while  in  others  the 
fever  is  intense.  The  paiti  also  varies,  being 
sometimes  comparatively  slight,  in  other 
instances  so  severe  during  the  inflammatory 
attack  as  to  prevent  the  patient  walking. 
Itching  is  occasionally  a  great  additional 
torture. 

The  appearance  of  the  skin  in  the  hyper- 
trophic stage  differs  considerably  in  indi- 
vidual cases,  and  also  in  different  parts  of 
tlie  same  Hmb,  At  times,  and  in  certain 
parts,  it  is  hard,  dark,  and  scaly,  or  again  it 
may  be  smooth  and  tense,  in  which  condi- 
tion it  is  often  attacked  with  eczema ;  or, 
yet  again,  it  may  be  rough  and  tubercular. 
Another  variety  presents  an  appearance  re- 
sembling ichthyosis,  the  epidermis  being 
thickened  and  dirty-looking.  Lymph  may 
exude  upon  the  skin  from  vesicles  or  small 
soft  swellings,  or  the  surface  may  be  warty, 
or  broken  up  by  deep,  foul,  discharging 
ulcers. 

EleplicmUasis  scroti  generally  com- 
mences, according  to  Pruner,  in  the  form 
of  a  hard  kernel  under  the  skin,  usually  at 
the  bottom  of  the  left  side  of  the  scrotum, 
and  is  attended  with  severe  fever  and  con- 


stitutional disturbance,  similar    to  thai 
already   described.     The    skin  becomes 
thickened,  indm-ated,  fun-owed,  and  wrin- 
kled. The  abdomen  alters  in  form,  the  skin 
being  drawn  down  so  as  to  assist  in  enlarg- 
ing the  scrotum.    The  penis  also  increases 
in  size,  but  becomes  hidden  in  the  enormous 
overgi'owth  beneath  it.     As  the  tumour 
j  enlarges,  which  it  may  do  to  the  size  of 
'  100  lbs.  or  more,  the  lymphatics  become 
1  varicose  and  often  burst,  the  discharge 
from  them  drying  and  forming  crusts.  A 
]  condition  called  'lymph  varix,'  described 
by  authors  imder  various  names,  is  said 
to  occur  chiefly  in  China,  and  is  most 
often  associated  with  elephantiasis  scroti. 
It  presents  the  appearance  of  a  soft  tumour 
which,  when  punctm'ed,  exudes  a  pinkish 
or  wliitish  fluid  like  chyle. 

The  parts  most  commonly  attacked  by 
elephantiasis  arabmn  are  the  leg,  usually 
one  only,  and  the  external  genital  organs, 
male  and  female.  It  also  assails  the  arms, 
scalp,  ears,  and  tongue,  showing  a  pre- 
ference for  the  parts  in  the  order  named. 

Morbid  Anatomy  and  Pathology. — To 
the  naked  eye  a  section  through  a  limb 
affected  with  elephantiasis  arabum  presents 
an  ax^pearance  of  layers  of  enormous  thicken- 
ing in  the  corium,  subcutaneous  tissue, 
!  fasciae,  and  periosteum ;  and,  while  the 
bones  are  hypertrophied,  the  muscles  are 
Avasted  from  long-continued  pressure. 
There  is  much  exudation  of  lymph,  and  to 
the  touch  the  section  is  tough  and  un- 
yielding. 

Under  the  microscope  the  horny  layers 
of  the  epidermis  are  seen  to  be  in  some 
places  thickened  and  rugose,  in  others  they 
are  hardly  more  than  normal.  The  con- 
nective tissue  of  the  corimn  has  a  swollen 
gelatinous  appearance.  The  subcutaneous 
tissue  is  in  one  part  dense  and  fibrous,  in 
another  soft  and  jelly-like.  The  lymph- 
atic vessels  are  much  dilated,  and  contain 
lymphatic  cells  in  fibrin  (Cornil).  In  one 
of  Su- Joseph  Faj'rer's  cases  of  elephantiasis 
scroti,  Mr.  D'ibrcy  Power  foimd  the  outer 
layers  of  the  epidermis  but  slightly  thickened, 
the  rete  malpighii  remarkably  so.  The 
subcutaneous  tissue  was  very  greatly 
tluckened  and  contained  a  large  amount  of 
unstriped  muscular  tissue.  The  blood-vos- 
sels  were  very  numerous  and  of  hu-ge  size, 
the  lymphatic  channels  fairly  numerous, 
and  some  of  them  of  considerable  diameter. 
I  In  another  case  there  was  a  large  amount 
of  lymphoid  tissue,  and  in  the  subcu- 
taneous tissue  small  highly  refracting  an- 
gular bodies,  staining  deeply,  supposed  to 
be  filariffi. 
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Simple  hypertrophy  of  oonneotive  tissue 
is  the  resiUt  of  over-nutrition  of  the  parts, 
ai'ising  fi'om  inflammatory  or  mechajiical 
occlusion  of  the  lymphatics.    Some  autho- 
rities maintain  that  though  there   is  a 
local  inflammation,  the  resiilt  of  lympha- 
titis,  the  disease  itself  is  due  to  some 
special  dyscrasy,  which  is  probably  more  or 
less  induced  by  imdue  exposm-e  to  gi'eat 
alternations  of  temperatiu'e  in  humid  and 
hot  climates.    Others  trace  it  to  exposm'e, 
whereby  the  part  is  brought  into  direct 
contact  with  some  poison  which  penetrates 
the  skin.    Some  have  attributed  it  to  ma- 
laria also,  and  others  again  believe  that  the 
whole  pathology  is  to  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  a  minute  animal  known  as  the 
filaria  sanguinis  hormnis,  blocks  the  lym- 
phatics and  sets  up  the  inflammation.  The 
theory  of  the  relations  between  the  filaria 
and  elephantiasis  arabum  is  both  ingenious 
and  interesting.     As  long   ago   as  1866 
Wucherer,  of  Brazil,  detected  the  embryos 
of  a  special  entozoonin  the  m-ine  of  a  patient 
suffermg  from  chylmia.    Unaware  of  this 
discovery,   Lewis,   of  Calcutta,   in  1868, 
called  attention  to  his  own  observations  of 
a  like  kind,  and  in  1872  announced  that  he 
had  found  filarise  in  the  blood  of  a  person 
;  suffering  from  elephantiasis  arabum,  and 
;  gave  them  the  name  of  filaria  sanguinis 
hominis,  and  claimed  to  have  found  in  them 
the  cause  of  the  disease.    In  1875  Patrick 
Manson  advanced   the  opinion   that  the 
;  inflammation  caused  by  the  presence  of  the 
:  adult  filariBe  in  the  blood  produced  oblitera- 
I  tion  of  the  lymphatic  tmnks — perhaps  even 
(  of  the  thoracic  duct — and,  arresting  the 
I  lymph-current,   consequent  hypertrophy. 
;  In   1877,  a  still  farther  step  was  made. 
:  Some  eminent  authorities,  among  them 
^  Bancroft  and  Spencer  Cobbold,  came  to  the 
(  conclusion  that  there  was  evidence  that 
1  elephantiasis  arabum  was  propagated  by 
1  the  mosquito,  and,  rightly  or  wrongly,  this 
i  is  now  the  generally  accepted  theory,  and 
i  it  certainly  seems  to  harmonise  with  many 
i  of  the  facts.    It  was  found  that  the  filariaa 
1  reposed  in  some  organ  of  the  patient  dm-ing 
t  the  day,  and  appeared  in  the  blood  only  at 
I  night,  which  is  the  time  when  the  mosquito 
'  feeds.   It  was  further  known  that,  after 
laying  its  eggs,  this  insect  makes  its  way  to 
the  water  and  there  dies,  and  so  liberates 
■  the  filarite.    Bathing  in  water  thus  con- 
:  taminated,  the  natives  expose  the  legs  and 
genitals  to  contact  with  the  filarite,  which 
either  effect  an  entrance  through  the  skin, 
or  are  swallowed  in  diinliiag  the  water. 
According  to  the  most  recent  opimon,  the 
female  filarise  live  in  the  lymphatics,  but 


beyond  the  glands,  lay  their  eggs  which  are 
cai-ried  with  the  lymph  to  the  ganglia, 
where  being  too  large  to  pass,  they  are 
hatched,  and  as  embryos  follow  the  lym- 
phatics, and  so  find  then*  way  into  the  blood. 
Facts,  however,  seem  to  show  that  elephan . 
tiasis  arabum  may  exist  without  the  pre- 
sence of  filarise,  and  vice  versa,  so  that  we 
can  hardly  feel  full  confidence  in  the  theory 
without  some  more  satisfactory  evidence. 
See  FiLAEiA  Sanguinis  Hominis. 

Treatment. — 1.  Inflammatory  stage. — 
Eest  in  bed,  with  the  part  raised,  if  it  be  the 
leg  or  scrotimi.  Salmes  and  aperients  at 
first,  to  be  followed  with  quinine  or  arsenic 
in  full  doses,  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the 
fever,  and  opium  to  relieve  paki.  Poultices, 
either  hot  or  cold,  should  be  apphed 
locally. 

2.  Of  resulting  enlargement  and  con- 
stitutional condition. 

a.  Local.  —  Some  authorities  advise 
blistering  the  enlarged  iaguinal  glands, 
rubbing  iodine  ointment  into  the  swollen 
leg  and  bandaging  it  evenly  and  firmly, 
while  using  constitutional  treatment.  Blis- 
tering is  said  to  be  of  particular  value 
dii'ectly  the  inflammation  has  subsided. 
Others  prescribe  cataplasms  and  tepid 
baths  or  oils  to  soften  and  remove  the 
epidernais  and  crusts,  followed  by  inunc- 
tions of  mercurial  ointment  and  careful 
bandaging,  to  be  repeated  when  the  ban- 
dage gets  loose.  The  limb  to  be  kept 
horizontal. 

Elastic  Bandage.— The  use  of  Martin's 
elastic  bandage  has  been  followed  by  the 
greatest  success  in  the  prevention  of  the 
hypertrophy.  It  should  be  apphed  firmly 
from  the  foot  upwards  immediately  after 
the  inflammatoiy  symptoms  have  subsided, 
and  should  be  worn  for  months. 

Electricity.  —  Though  not  infalUble, 
there  is  httle  doubt  that  electricity  is  one 
of  the  best  forms  of  treatment  at  present 
known.  A  galvanic  current  of  40  to  60 
Trouve  elements,  applied  fr-om  five  to 
thfrty  minutes,  with  thejposztive  pole  on  or 
near  the  sound  part,  and  negative  pole  on 
different  parts  of  the '  affected  regions,  has 
been  tried  with  success.  Either  or  both 
foiTHS  of  electricity  may  be  used  at  the 
same  sitting. 

Compression  of  the  Ma/in  Artemi. — 
The  results  obtained  from  digital  com- 
pression have  been  satisfactory. 

Ligat'u/re  of  the  Maim  Artery. — The 
best  authorities  disapprove  of  this  mode  of 
treatment,  which  is  held  to  be  but  tempora- 
rily ameUorative.  In  one  case,  however,  cure 
was  effected  by  this  means  m  six  months. 
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Amputation  of  the  Leg. — This  has  oc- 
casionally to  be  resorted  to,  in  consequence 
of  the  enormous  size. 

Bemoval  of  the  Scrotal  Tumour. — The 
spermatic  cord,  testicles,  and  penis  are 
dissected  out,  and  no  attempt  should  be 
made  to  preserve  flaps  of  integument  either 
for  penis  or  testicles,  as  it  is  found  unneces- 
sary and  seems  to  be  followed  by  recm-rence. 
Healing  is  effected  in  from  two  to  four 
months.  At  times  removal  of  the  whole 
tumour,  testicles  and  penis  included,  has 
to  be  performed,  but  when  possible  the 
genitals  are  preserved,  not  only  to  avoid 
mutilation,  but  also  from  fear  of  sudden 
and  extensive  htemorrhage,  and  contraction 
of  the  urethra.  By  careful  bandagmg  the 
operation  may  be  made  almost  bloodless. 
dee  Scrotal  Elephantiasis. 

b.  Constitutional  Treatment. — Quinine 
and  arsenic,  or  quinine  and  iron,  or  iodide 
of  potassium,  give  the  best  results,  but 
drugs  have  but  httle  power  either  to  pre- 
vent recm-rence  of  the  disease  or  to  check 
its  progress.  Change  of  climate  is  the 
most  potent  remedy,  often  arresting  an 
attack  in  its  early  stages.  Europeans 
should  return  to  Europe  and  natives  re- 
move to  a  drier  district. 

Malcolm  Moeeis. 

ELEPHANTIASIS  GR^CORUM.— 
Synon.  Leprosy,  Lepra. — Definition. — An 
endemic,  cnronic,  constitutional  disease, 
analogous  to  syphilis,  varying  in  its  morbid 
manifestations,  according  to  whether  the 
brunt  of  the  disease  falls  on  the  skin, 
nerves,  or  other  tissues. 

Etiology, — This  must  be  considered  as 
regards  its  production  and  propagation. 
Concerning  production,  neither  _  climate, 
soil,  race,  malaria,  diet,  bad  hygiene,  nor 
antecedent  diseases,  such  as  syphilis,  yaws, 
or  ague,  can  be  regarded  as  anything  more 
than  predisposing  influences  which  favour 
its  onset  and  development,  mainly  by  lower- 
ing general  vitality  and,  therefore,  resist- 
ance to  disease.  As  regards  climate,  while 
it  is  certainly  most  prevalent  in  tropical 
and  sub-tropical  countries,  it  frequently 
occm-s  also  in  cold  climates,  such  as  Norway, 
Iceland,  and  New  Brvmswick ;  in  short,  it 
may  be  found  fi-om  the  poles  to  the  equator, 
from  the  east  to  the  west.  As  for  soil,  it 
■  may  occur  in  high  or  marshy  lands,  in  town 
or  country,  by  rivers  and  seas ;  and  though 
it  is  true,  in  the  main,  that  the  home  of 
leprosy  is  in  the  vicinity  of  water,  even 
this  must  not  be  said  without  reservation. 
Climate  seems,  however,  to  have  an  influ- 
ence on  the  form  of  the  disease,  as  tuber- 


culated  leprosy  is  most  common  in  Europe, 
probably  from  the  influence  of  cold  check- 
ing the  action  of  the  skin,  and  non-tuber- 
culated  in  warmer  climates.  Eating  fish, 
especially  if  putrid,  is  supported  by  some 
high  authorities  as  the  cause  of  leprosy, 
the  idea  having,  probably,  arisen  from  fish 
being  a  staple  article  of  diet  in  tropical 
and  subtropical  countries  where  leprosy 
is  endemic;  but  since  in  many  coimtries 
leprosy  is  rife  where  (either  fr-om  rehgious 
prejudices  or  other  circumstances)  no  fish 
is  eaten,  this  theory  must  be  regarded  as 
untenable. 

Projpagation. — Intermarriage  plays  a 
certain  part,  and  in  some  places,  such  as  the 
Cax^e,  Provence,  Asturia,  and  GaUcia,  leprosy 
ishmited  to  certain  famihes  who  intermarry. 

Heredity  has  an  undoubted  influence, 
and  Norwegian  authorities  consider  that  it 
may  be  transmitted  collaterally  as  well  as 
directly,  and  that  it  may  even  skip  a  gene- 
ration, the  second  and  fourth  being  worse 
than  the  first  and  thfrd.    The  mixed  form 
is  the  kind  most  fr-equently  transmitted, 
and  often  only  one  member  of  a  family  is 
attacked ;  the  disease  may,  however,  be  la- 
tent many  years,  until  developed  by  some 
depressing  influence,  and  congenital  cases 
are  very  rare ;  for  these  reasons  many  think 
.that,  like  phthisis,  only  the  predisposition 
is  transmitted.    The  question  whether  le- 
prosy is  contagious  or  not,  is  answered,  by 
the  CoUege  of  Physicians'  Eeport,  in  the 
negative;  but  there  is  much  evidence  ia 
favour  of  its  being  inoculable  even  by  vac- 
cination, while  coitus,  prolonged  contact, 
and  even  breathing  the  same  atmosphere 
for  a  long  jjeriod,  seem  to  have  produced  it 
in  some  instances.  The  invariable  presence 
of  bacilli  in  the  tissues  of  the  tuberculated 
form,  and  the  fact  that  the  prevalence  of 
leprosy  in  Norway  has  been  diminished 
fifty  per  cent,  in  twenty  years  by  strict 
segregation,  are  circumstances  which  are 
also  in  favom-  of  the  contagious  theory. 

Varieties. — The  disease  presents  itself 
under  three  aspects :  the  tuberculated,  the 
non-tuberculated,  and  the  mixed  tubercu- 
lated lepra.  Tuberculated  lepra  is  the  most 
common  in  Em-ope,  non-tuberculated  in  the 
tropics,  and  mixed  tuberculated  is  always 
less  common  than  either  of  the  others. 
Although  one  pathologically,  they  are  clini- 
cally so  distinct  as  to  requii'e  sepai'ate  de- 
scription. 

Tuberculated  Lepra.— Five,  stages  may 
be  recognised:  (1)  deposit  with  prodro- 
mata  and  fever,  (2)  eruption,  (3)  tubercu- 
lation,  (4)  anajsthesia  (not  always),  (5)  ul- 
ceration. 
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The  proch-omata  which  are  nearly  always 
present  are :  debility,  depression,  dyspep- 
sia, diarrhoea,  and  drowsiness,  a  frequent 
sense  of  chilliness,  profuse  perspirations, 
with  marked  greasiness  of  skin,  especially 
m  the  dark  races ;  fi-equent  vertigo,  and  re- 
ciu-rent  epistaxis  which  temporarily  relieves 
the  vertigo.    After  a  variable  time,  and,  in 
some  cases,  withoiit  the  prodromata,  the 
I'ebrile  symptoms  set  in  with  a  rigor  and  a 
rise  of  temperatmre,  sometimes  reaching 
104°  F.,  the  pyi-exia  is  nearly  always  of  a  re- 
mittent type,  and  with  the  sweatings,  simu- 
lates ague  ;  but  the  drowsiness  is  now  very 
mai'ked,  and  is  very  significant  in  a  le- 
prous district ;  the  tongue  is  red,  the  pupils 
ssluggish,  and  the  pulse  quick  and  feeble. 
!lThen,  after  a  variable  period,  the  exanthem, 
oor '  leprous  spots,'  appears,  coming  first  with 
ocedema  of  the  eyelids,  on  the  prominent 
fparts  of  the  face,  and  then  on  the  limbs ; 
lit  is  erythematous  in  appearance,  but  at- 
t'tended  with  deposit  from  the  beginning ;  it 
ills  slightly  raised,  defined  at  the  edge,  from 
oone  to  several  inches  in  diameter,  and  dis- 
t  tinctlyhypersesthetic  at  fii'st ;  in  colour  it  is 
ppm"plish  or  mahogany  red  in  fail*  people, 
bbut  of  a  brighter  red  and  shining  in  the 
ddark  races.    The  spots  may  come  and  go 
l(for  weeks  and  months,  each  time  with  fe-  j 
brile  symptoms,  and  then  tuberculation  sets 
rin,  as  a  rule,  six  months  from  the  onset  of 
he  disease. 

The  tubercles  come  out  in  crops  in  the 
ame  places  as  the  erythematous  eruption, 
hich  by  this  time  has  faded ;  they  vary 
cm  a  pea  up  to  a  hen's  egg  in  size,  and 
_  ay  coalesce  into  an  infiltration,  diffuse  or 
'n  clear-centred  circles,  or  the  infiltration 
nay  arise  directly  from  the  erythema  which 
gradually  thickens  into  this  condition,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  the  tubercles.  The 
_  clour  of  the  infiltration  and  of  the  tubercles 
's  from  a  yellowish  to  a  dark  brown  in  fair, 
d  blacker  than  the  black  skin  in  the  dark 
aces.  As  the  tubercles  and  infiltrations 
evelope,  the  hypersesthesia  gives  way  to 
iminished  sensibility  or  even  anfesthesia, 
hich,  in  this  form,  is  limited  to  the  sites 
tof  the  eruption,  and  is  due  to  the  pressm-e 
f  the  leprous  infiltration  on  the  ends  of 
e  nei-ves. 

^\'hile  tubercles  may  come  anywhere 
"xcept  on  the  scalp  and  glans  penis,  the  face, 
limbs,  breasts,  scrotum,  and  penis  being  the 
stial  sites,  the  mucous  membranes  do  not 
scape,  and,  when  tubercles  involve  the  air- 
assages,  they  often  endanger  life. 

Ultimately,  the  tubercles  either  resolve, 
eaving  stains,  or  atrophy,  leaving  scars,  or 
fchey  may  break  down  and  form  indolent, 


shavply-dofinod,  red  glazed  ulcers,  with 
yellow,  glairy  discharge  of  a  peculiar  odour. 
At  first,  these  ulcers  can  be  healed  by  ap- 
propriate treatment,  but  as  the  disease 
advances  they  extend,  and  may  involve 
almost  the  whole  b6dy.  "When  the  disease 
is  fully  developed,  the  face  gets  the  charac- 
teristic leonine  appearance,  from  the  thick- 
ening of  the  skin  over  the  brows  between 
the  natm-al  wrinkles,  the  cheeks  look  full 
and  pendulous,  the  lips  are  swollen  and 
everted,  and,  with  the  nose  and  chin,  are 
covered  with  tubercles;  the  ears  project, 
and,  even  at  an  early  stage,  are  often  much 
thickened  and  covered  with  tubercles,  and 
the  lobe  is  specially  enlarged,  soft  and  pen- 
dulous. The  hair  of  the  scalp  is  preserved, 
but  is  lost  elsewhere,  and  the  nails  also  go 
or  are  represented  by  homy  pegs.  In  the 
male  the  testes  atrophy  and  the  breasts 
enlarge ;  women  become  sterile,  the  voice  is 
reduced  to  a  croak,  from  the  tubercles  in 
the  larynx,  they  snufde  from  the  thickened 
nasal  mucous  membrane,  and  blindness  may 
ensue,  from  corneal  tubercles  or  keratitis. 

At  varying  intervals — often  at  the  change 
of  the  seasons — exacerbations,  with  fever, 
occm",  with  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic 
glands — especially  the  femoral — and  after 
each  one  fresh  tubercles  appear,  and  so 
each  attack  is  a  milestone  on  the  downward 
course. 

Ulceration  eventually  sets  in,  slowly  as 
a  rule,  but  sometimes  phagedasnic,  and 
j&-om  its  extent  exhausts  the  patient,  or 
he  may  die  from  interference  with  the  air- 
passages,  extensive  internal  deposits,  or 
from  renal  and  limg  complications,  and  less 
fr'equently  from  diarrhoea,  ansemia,  &c.  In 
hereditary  cases,  before  the  disease  deve- 
lopes,  it  may  be  noticed  that  ordinary  sores 
are  indolent  and  imhealthy,  the  lymphatic 
glands  are  enlarged,  the  aspect  is  cachectic, 
the  features  coarse  and  the  head  large,  and 
the  patient  is  deficient  in  vigom*,  both 
mental  and  bodily. 

The  special  symptoms  in  such  cases 
generally  come  out  between  the  ages  of 
ten  and  twenty,  rarely  under  three  years, 
and  only  one  or  two  instances  of  its  being 
congenital  are  known. 

Non-tuherculated  Lepra  is  the  most 
common  tropical  form,  constituting  two- 
thirds  of  aU  the  cases.  Three  stages  may 
be  recognised :  (1)  development,  (2)  spread- 
ing, (3)  permanency. 

The  first  lasts  one  or  two  years,  and 
includes  the  prodromata,  the  eruption  and 
the  commencement  of  atrophy;  there  are 
no  febrile  symptoms  with  the  prodromata, 
but  frequent  chilliness  is  experienced,  witii 
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malaise  and  other  ill-defined  symptoms,  but 
the  most  characteristic  are  pain  and  ten- 
derness in  various  places,  general  hjqjer- 
aisthesia  of  the  skin,  and  shooting  pains 
down  certain  nerves,  especially  the  ulnar, 
the  median,  and  peroneal,  accompanied  by 
a  bm-ning  sensation  and  tenderness  along 
the  com'se  of  the  nerves;  frequently  an 
eruption  of  small  bullse  occurs  on  the  ex- 
tremities where  the  nerves  are  affected, 
and  sometimes  '  glossy  skin  '  is  developed. 
Weakness  of  gi-asp  and  numbness  in  the 
com'se  of  the  nerves  are  early  symptoms, 
and  the  uhiar  is  generally  the  first  to 
suffer. 

"Within  a  year  the  more  special  eruption 
breaks  out,  the  most  frequent  positions  for 
it  being  the  back,  shoulders,  back  of  the 
arms,  thighs,  roimd  the  knees,  the  elbows, 
on  the  face,  and  sometimes  in  the  com'se  of 
nerves,  especially  the  mtisculo-sphal.  The 
spots  or  patches  come  out  singly  as  a  rule, 
are  one  or  two  inches  in  diameter,  well- 
defined  but  not  raised,  of  a  pale  yellow  in 
fair,  but  bright  yellow  in  dark  races ;  they 
may  itch  or  burn,  but  are  not  hypersestlietic 
and  rarely  anajsthetic  at  this  stage,  but  the 
sweat  secretion  is  absent  in  tliem.  From 
time  to  time  fr-esh  patches  come  out,  but 
unattended  by  special  symptoms;  some- 
times some  of  the  muscles  waste,  and  there 
is  contraction  of  the  little  finger,  while 
sensation  in  the  course  of  the  affected 
nerve  is  gone  by  this  time,  if  it  has  not 
before,  and  the  second  stage  supervenes. 

This  stage  is  marked  by  the  spreading 
of  all  the  patches,  except  those  on  the  neck, 
at  their  periphery,  forming  in-egular  circles, 
ovals,  or  gyrate  figures ;  the  border  is  now 
distinctly  raised,  a  quarter  or  half  an  inch 
broad,  of  a  yeUowish-brown  colom-,  highly 
sensitive  at  the  spreading  edge,  which  may 
be  papular  or  vesicular,  the  centre  is  atro- 
phic, pretematurally  white,  or  yeUow  in 
dark  people,  thin,  wrinkled,  hairless,  scar- 
like, and  dry,  often  covered  with  a  powdery 
desquamation,  and  always  more  or  less 
anffisthetic.  The  anaesthesia  in  the  coui'se 
of  certain  nerves  also  is  always  slowly  ex- 
tending its  area,  and  the  patient  fr-equently 
suffers  from  burns  and  other  imconscious 
injm-ies  in  consequence,  whUe  perforating 
ulcer  of  the  foot  is  very  apt  to  occur  in 
those  who  walk  barefoot.  In  cold  weather 
solitary  large  bullse  very  often  come  on  the 
aniEsthetic  extremities,  leaving  an  indolent 
ulcer.  Paralysis  is  usually  a  late  symptom, 
and  is  accompanied  by  wastmg  of  muscles 
and  flexion  of  the  fingers,  giving  a  claw- 
like aspect  to  the  hand,  which  drops  help- 
lessly at  the  wrist.  Next,  interstitial  absorp- 


tion of  the  phalanges  ensues,  leaving  the 
nail  still  attached  to  the  stiunp,  or  a  larger 
necrosis  may  occm* ;  but  on  the  whole,  with 
the  exception  of  sleeplessness,  the  general 
health  continues  good,  and  often  improves 
when  the  tlihd  or  permanent  stage  ia 
reached,  which  is  in  about  ten  years  fr-om 
the  commencement.    From  henceforth  the 
[  eruption  remains  stationary,  though  by  this 
time  nearly  the  whole  body-surface  may 
have  been  traversed  by  it,  so  that  the  whole 
skui  is  atrophied,  and  white  or  yeUow  ac- 
cording to  the  race.    Other  nerves,  such  as 
the  thfrd  and  seventh,  or  some  nerve  of  the 
leg  may  get  paralysed;   ulcerations  are 
common,  and,  though  less  extensive,  are 
deeper  than  in  tuberculated  cases  ;  moist  or 
dry  gangrene  often  occurs,  and,  spreadiag 
until  it  reaches  a  joint,  a  hne  of  demarca- 
tion is  produced,  and  a  natural  amputation 
is  performed.    Although  the  same  process 
is  often  repeated,  it  is  slow  and  not  exten- 
sive each  time ;  the  strength  is,  on  the  whole, 
wonderfully  preserved,  and,  unlike  the  other 
form,  sexual  power  is  retained  up  to  a  late 
period. 

Ultimately,  however,  the  ulceration, 
gangrene,  marasmus,  and  general  debihty 
from  the  leprous  poLson  produce  the  ine^dt- 
ably  fatal  result,  about  ■  two-fifths  of  the 
cases  thus  dying  directly  from  leprosy ; 
muco-enteritis  is  the  immediate  cause  of 
death  in  nearly  as  many  more,  and  the  rest 
reach  their  end  thi-ough  various  eompHca- 
tions,but  nephritis  is  not  especially  fr-equent, 
as  in  tuberculated  lepra. 

Mixed  tuberculated  lepra  is  the  least 
common  form,  constituting  about  one-sixth 
of  all  cases,  about  half  are  hereditary,  and 
often  each  j)arent  has  had  a  different  form. 

It  begins  sometimes  with  tuberculated 
and  sometimes  with  non-tuberculated  sjtu- 
ptoms,  but  most  fr-equently  the  non-tuber- 
culated symptoms  take  the  lead  for  a  few- 
months,  and  then  with  fever  and  the  usual 
I  phenomena  tuberculation  occm-s.  Destruc- 
tion of  the  cartilages  of  the  nose  sometimes 
ensues,  and  the  soft  palate  may  also  be 
destroyed  by  ulceration,  and  these  incidents 
constitute  special  featm-es  of  this  foim. 
For  the  rest  the  sjonptoms  are  a  compound 
of  the  other  two  varieties. 

The  prognosis  is  bad,  and  if  the  tubercu- 
lated precedes  the  non-tuberculated  form  the 
progress  is  more  rapid.  The  diagnosis  re- 
qrdres  care  sometimes,  to  distinguish  leprosy 
from  sjTihilis,  but  the  presence  of  ansM- 
thesia  -would  be  a  certain  criterion. 

Pathology.— MoAern  research  is  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  disease  beiag  one  of  con- 
stitutional origin,    closely  analogous  to 
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sji^hilis,  in  which  special  bacilli,  either 
tlii-ecfcly  or  indirectly,  by  then-  presence 
set  up  inflammatory  changes  in  the  tissues, 
to  which  many  of  the  lesions  are  due  ;  they 
also  specially  modify  hy  their  presence  the 
exudation  cells,  and  the  endothelium  of  the 
l>-m2)hatic  and  blood  vessels  fonniug  the 
so- called  '  lepra  cells '  and  giant  ceUs,  which 
im]5art  specific  characters  to  new  growths 
which  would  otherwise  not  differ  from 
ordinary  grantdation  tissue,  except  that  the 
infilti-ation  is  in  foci  instead  of  being  dif- 
fused, and  is  poorly  supplied  with  vessels. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  essential  fea- 
tm-es  are  infiltration  of  the  skin  or  mucous 
membranes  by  foci  of  small  round  cells, 
which  are  especially  abimdant  round  the 
vessels,  and  where  these  are  mostmunerous, 
viz.  roimd  the  follicles  and  glands ;  inter- 
spersed in  this  infiltration  are  larger  cells 
called  '  lepra  cells,'  of  which  there  are 
all  gi'adations,  from  those  little  lai-ger  than 
a  leucocyte  up  to  the  multi-nucleated  giant 
cells.  It  is  in  these  lepra  cells  that  the 
bacilli  are  placed,  and  the  large  cells  are 
most  abimdant  in  the  deeper  and  peripheral 
part  of  a  tubercle ;  there  is  every  reason  to 
beheve  that  the  lepra  cells  grow  fr-om  the 
leucocytes  or  connective -tissue  cells  under 
the  irritative  or  stimulating  influence  of  the 
bacilli,  one  or  more  of  which  may  often  be 
seen  in  a  leucocyte-like  ceU,  and  manj^  in 
the  lepra  cells.  The  giant  ceUs  appear  to 
be  derived  from  the  endothehum  of  the 
blood-vessels  or  lymphatics,  and  also  con- 
tain baciUi  in  abundance. 

These  baciUi  can  best  be  broiight  into 
view  by  staining  the  section  or  fluid  con- 
taining them  by  the  Weigert-Ehrlich  pro- 
cess for  tubercle  bacilli ;  but  they  require  a 
higher  power,  a  tenth  or  twelfth  immersion, 
to  see  them  satisfactorily,  as  they  are  much 
smaller  than  tubercle  bacilli.  For  clinical 
pm-poses  the  fluid  from  the  debris  of  a 
broken-down  tubercle,  or  the  serum  ob- 
tained by  squeezing  a  tubercle  in  a  clamp, 
as  Manson  recommends,  and  then  pricking 
the  blanched  tubercle,  should  be  dried  on  a 
cover-glass  and  stained  by  the  above-men- 
tioned process ;  the  bacilli  then  appear  as  red, 
straight  rods,  not  larger  than  half  or  three- 
quarters  of  the  diameter  of  a  red  corpuscle, 
contrasting  with  the  blue  ground.  That 
tlthey  are  really  morbific  agents  is  evidenced 
by  their  invariable  presence  ia  every  case 
of  tuberculated  lepra  examined,  no  matter 
whence  it  may  have  come ;  by  their  pre- 
sence coinciding  with  the  development  of 
the  lepra  cells;  and,  though  inoculation 
has  failed  to  produce  the  general  disease,  a 
localized  leprosy  has  been  produced  in  dogs. 


In  non-tuberculated  lojjra  foci  of  cells  are 
infiltrated  between  the  fibres  of  the  nerve, 
penetrating  from  without  inwai'ds,  imtil 
ultimately  most  of  the  nerve-fibres  become 
pressed  upon  individually  as  well  as  collec- 
tively, but  inasmuch  as  the  infiltration  is 
in  foci  some  fibres  escape,  and  this  accounts 
for  the  oases  of  sensibility  in  antesthetic 
areas.  Bacilli  have  not  hitherto  been  de- 
monstrated in  this  fonn  of  lepra.  Besides 
these  lesions  in  the  sMn,  mucous  mem 
branes,  and  nerves,  tubercles  may  be  found 
in  the  pleurae,  but  no  specific  leprous 
changes  have  been  found  in  the  lungs, 
liver,  spleen,  or  kidneys,  nor  even  in  the 
enlarged  lymphatic  glands  which  are  mainly 
fibroid.  The  testes,  like  the  sebaceous  and 
sweat  glands,  atrophy  by  pressure  of  the 
small  cell  infiltration  between  the  tubules 
or  acini  of  the  glands.  Although  there 
is  nothing  specific  in  the  lardaceous  in- 
filtration of  the  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys, 
it  is  a  frequent  sequel  to  the  prolonged 
ulceration,  and  fatty  kidneys  are  also  rather 
common  in  the  tuberculated  cases. 

Prognosis. — Almost  invariably  bad ;  but 
existence,  though  too  often  in  a  very  miser- 
able state,  may  be  prolonged  for  many 
years.  The  form  of  the  disease  exercises  a 
most  important  influence,  the  tuberculated 
averaging  seven  or  eight  years,  the  mixed 
ten,  and  the  non-tuberculated  fifteen  years. 
In  all  cases  heredity,  youth,  and  mental 
depression  have  a  bad  influence  on  the 
course  of  the  disease. 

In  tuberculated  cases,  imfavom'able 
elements  are  fr-equent  febrile  exacerba- 
tions, the  extensive  implication  of  the  air- 
passages  or  internal  organs,  and  the  super- 
vention of  lardaceous  disease  from  pro- 
longed suppuration ;  whilst,  if  the  patient 
comes  early  under  treatment,  if  the  exacer- 
bations occur  only  at  long  intervals,  if  the 
infiltration  is  diffuse  rather  than  tubercidar, 
and  his  general  smTOimdings  are  good,  con- 
siderable amelioration  of  his  condition 
'  and  arrest  of  the  disease  for  some  time  may 
be  hoped  for.  In  non-tuberculated  lepra 
the  extent  of  the  nerve -imphcation  is  a 
good  guide ;  arrest  of  the  progress  of  the 
disease  may  be  produced  when  this  is 
limited,  if  there  are  no  serious  complica- 
tions and  the  patient  is  seen  at  an  early 
stage. 

In  mixed  lepra  the  accidents  of  both 
occur,  but  it  is  usually  intermediate  to  the 
other  two  in  duration. 

Treatment. — This,  tmfortunately,  can 
only  be  palliative  or  preventive,  the  number 
of  so-called  specifics  bearing  testimony  to 
the  incurability  of  the  disease.     Of  the 
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many  recommended,  only  two  have  stood 
the  test  of  long  exjDerience — namely,  Chaul- 
moogra  oil,  from  Gynocardia  odorata,  and 
Gurjun  oil,  fromDipterocarpus  leevis.  Those 
oils  are  taken  internally,  and  rubbed  in 
externally.  Both  are  very  nauseous,  and  are 
best  given  in  emulsion  or  pearls,  beginning 
with  small  doses.  The  Chaulmoogra  oil 
should  be  begim  in  doses  of  thi-ee  minims, 
or  one  pearl,  thi-ee  times  a  day,  after  meals, 
and  gi'adually  increased  up  to  the  limit  of 
the  patient's  endurance.  Seldom  more  than 
a  di'achm  a  day  can  be  tolerated,  nausea, 
vomitiag,  and  diarrhoea  ensuing  if  the  dose 
is  too  great  for  the  individual.  Gynocardic 
acid,  in  pUls,  has  also  been  recommended, 
in  doses  beginning  at  half  a  grain  and  gra- 
dually increasing  it  up  to  three  grains  three 
times  a  day.  The  oil  also  should  be  well 
rubbed  in,  in  the  form  of  an  ointment  con- 
sisting of  equal  parts  of  the  oil  and  lard  ;  the 
friction  should  be  thorough  and  prolonged, 
where  possible  for  two  hours  twice  a  day, 
rabbing  off  the  old  oil  with  fuller's  earth, 
or  a  warm  bath  may  be  given. 

When  Gurjun  oil  is  employed — and  it  is 
spoken  of  mosthiglily  by  practitioners  in  the 
tropics — it  is  given  internally  in  an  emulsion 
consisting  of  lime-water  three  parts  and 
Gmjun  oil  one  part,  half  an  ounce  being 
given  tvdce  a  day  ;  at  the  same  time  a  Hni- 
ment  of  equal  parts  of  the  oil  and  lime- 
water  is  rubbed  in,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Chaulmoogra  oil.  The  writer  finds  that  in 
this  chmate  the  emulsion  cannot  be  made 
by  this  formula,  the  oil  being  too  soHd.  For 
the  mixtm-e  it  is  foimd  best  to  rub  it  up 
with  powdered  gum  arable  and  water,  but 
English  patients  could  not  get  to  more  than 
a  drachm  a  day,  and  that  only  by  raising  it 
very  gradually  from  a  five-minim  dose. 
The  liniment  can  be  made  with  oHve  oU 
instead  of  lime-water ;  in  the  writer's  hands 
the  Chaulmoogra  oil  appeared  to  be  more 
useful  than  Gurjun,  but  in  the  tropics 
Gurjun  is  most  valued.  Simple  oils  are 
also  useful  for  a  liniment,  and  greasy  ap- 
plications always  seem  grateful  to  the  leper. 
Besides  direct  medication,  frequent  baths 
are  to  be  used,  and  strict  attention  to  general 
hygiene  should  be  paid.  Sulphur  baths  are 
strongly  recommended  by  some,  and  since 
scabies  is  a  very  conmaon  complication  it 
has  a  double  '  advantage.  The  patient 
should  be  well  and  suitably  clad,  according 
to  the  climate,  and  chills  carefully  avoided, 
as  they  frequently  seem  to  determine  a 
fresh  exacerbation. 

When  the  febrile  exacerbation  is  present, 
full  doses  of  quinine  should  be  given,  such 
g,g  gr.  V,  of  the  hydrochlorate  every  fovur 


hours ;  the   strength  should  be  carefully 
supported  by  highly  nom-ishing  diet,  and 
hot  baths  are  here  specially  useful;  cod- 
liver  on,  after  the  febrile  symptoms  have 
subsided,  is  beneficial.    It  is  an  exploded 
error  that  there  is  any  disadvantage  in 
healing  the  sores  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
they  should  be  treated  on  general  antiseptic 
principles,  iodoform  and  wet  boracic  acid 
lint,  e.g.,  are  good  applications,  but  when 
ulceration  is  very  extensive,  finely  carded 
oakum  over  a  simple  dressing  is  cheap  and 
efficient,  and  prevents  the  foetor  which  too 
often  poisons  the  air  of  asylums.  Most 
authorities  recommend  a  change  to  a  tem- 
perate cHmate,  and  certainly  patients  should 
be  removed  from  districts  where  the  disease 
is  endemic.    There  can  be  but  httle  doubt, 
however,  that  cold  and  variable  climates 
have  an  imfavom'able  influence  by  increas- 
ing the  habihty  to  chills.    In  some  cases 
of  non-tuberculated  lepra,   stretching  the 
affected  nerve    has  been  beneficial,  the 
anaesthesia  and  paralysis  having  been  re- 
lieved by  it.  As  preventive  measures,  strict 
segi'egation  is  the  only  effective  plan,  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  disease  was  stamped 
out  of  England  and  the  greater  part  of 
Europe  by  this  means,  and  the  same  result 
will  probably  be  attained  eventually  in 
Norway  by  this  procedm-e. 

Those  who  have  to  dress  the  sores  of 
lepers  should  be  very  careftil  if  they  have 
scratches  or  abrasions,  and  not  neglect 
carbolic  acid  ablutions  afterwards. 

H.  Radcliffe  Crocker. 

ELLIS'S  SPLINT,  for  fracture  of  the 
clavicle,  consists  of  a  weU-padded  cnitch 
for  the  axUla,  which  is  supported  in  position 
by  straps  passed  fr'om  its  lower  extremity 
over  the  opposite  shoulder ;  the  arm  is  held 
to  the  side  by  a  transverse  strap,  and  the 
forearm  is  supported  in  a  shng. 

BiLTON  Pollard. 

EMBOLISM.— The  pluggmg  of  a  vessel 
by  clot  or  foreign  substance  set  free  from 
some  distant  part  of  the  circulation. 

The  process  is  to  be  regarded  as  one  cf 
the  most  important  in  pathology,  not  only 
on  account  of  its  direct  effects,  but  from 
the  rdle  it  plays  in  the  occmrrence  of  meta- 
static or  secondary  deposits  in  septic  and 
malignant  diseases.  It  differs  from  throm- 
bosis in  occmi-ing  mainly  in  internal  organs 
and  in  the  arterial  system.  Venous  em- 
boUsm  is  met  with  almost  solely  in  the 
portal  circulation. 

Origin  and  Nature  of  Emboli. — 
1,  Venous  thi-ombosip  is  by  far  the  most 
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common  som'ce,  piu-ietal  clots  being  the 
most  dangerous.  Snch  emboli  are  usually 
made  i;p  of  laminated  clot,  a  cai-eM  exarn- 
iuation  of  which  will  often  allow  then- 
primary  origin  to  be  determined.  In  some 
cases  they  may  be  foimd  to  correspond 
exactly  with  the  broken  end  of  a  coexistent 
thrombus.  Venous  emboli  commonly  origi- 
nate fi-om  the  femoral,  iliac,  pelvic,  renal, 
or  jugular  veins. 

2.  Ai-terial  thrombosis. 

3.  Vegetations  detached  from  the  cardiac 
valves,  or  portions  of  clot  broken  off  from 
coagula  formed  in  the  auricular  appendages 
or  the  spaces  between  the  muscular  trabe- 
ciilse. 

4.  Vegetations  detached  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  large  arteries  in  advanced  athe- 
romatous disease,  or  portions  of  clot  set  free 
from  the  interior  of  an  aneiu'ism. 

5.  Blood-clot  developed  as  a  result  of 
intravascular  injections  in  surgical  treat- 
ment. 

6.  Portions  of  new-growth  set  free  in 
the  general  circulation. 

7.  Parasitic  cysts,  particularly  hydatids, 
developed  in  the  Uver,  and  passing  by  the 
inferior  vena  cava  to  the  lungs. 

8.  Fat  set  fr'ee  by  extensive  laceration 
of  adipose  tissue.    See  Fat -Embolism. 

9.  Air  entering  by  a  cut  vein.  See 
Air  in  Veins. 

Emboli  may  be  simple,  septic,  or  malig- 
nant. Simple  emboli  only  will  be  treated 
of  here ;  for  further  details  respecting  septic 
or  mahgnant  emboli  the  articles  on  Pyemia 
and  Malignant  Disease  must  be  consulted. 
They  may  be  single  or  multiple ;  and  pri- 
mary and  secondary  emboli  are  spoken  of, 
the  latter  taking  their  origin  from  the 
thrombus  developed  around  the  primary 
one.  The  origin  of  an  embolus,  as  a  general 
rale,  determines  its  destination.  Those  fr-om 
the  veins  or  right  heart  are  commordy 
arrested  in  the  pulmonary  circulation,  those 
from  the  left  heart  or  arteries  in  the  sys- 
temic circulation,  and  those  from  the  portal 
system  in  the  liver.  Exceptions  to  these 
general  rules  may  occur;  minute  emboli 
may  traverse  the  pulmonary  capillaries, 
and,  gathering  clot  as  they  go,  become 
arrested  in  the  systemic  circulation;  and 
this  is  a  more  probable  explanation  of 
hepatic  abscess  in  septic  cases,  where  the 
origin  of  the  process  is  in  the  systemic 
veins,  than  the  gi-avitation  theory ;  or  larger 
omboli  may,  rarely,  pass  from  the  pulmonary 
to  the  systemic  cu-culation,  as  a  result  of 
congenital  deficiency,  as  a  patent  foramen 
ovale.  The  bifurcation  of  a  vessel,  where  a 
sudden  decrease  of  lumen  occurs,  is  the 
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most  common  point  of  arrest ;  this  may, 
however,  depend  on  the  shape  of  the  clot : 
a  rounded  clot  usually  lodges  in  a  single 
vessel,  but  an  elongated  one  may  ride  on  the 
bifurcation,  only  becoming  an  obstructing 
embolus  when  fresh  clot  has  been  deposited. 
Where  a  large  artery  breaks  up  into  several 
branches  of  about  the  same  calibre  (e.g.  pul- 
monary), two  or  three  may  be  thus,  at  first 
partially,  then  completely,  occluded. 

Eesults  of  Embolism. — These  are  two- 
fold in  nature :  1.  Local,  consisting  (a)  in 
changes  in  the  vessel  itself,  and  (6)  in  the 
area  supplied  by  it.  2.  General,  due  to 
disturbance  of  the  general  economy  from 
interference  vsdth  the  function  of  the  organ 
or  part  supplied.  The  process  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  much  more  serious  than  throm- 
bosis because  of  its  sudden  nature,  which, 
even  tmder  the  most  favourable  circiun- 
stances,  renders  anaemia  of  more  or  less 
extended  duration  inevitable.  The  results 
vary  according  to  the  size,  number,  and 
character  of  the  emboli,  also  as  to  the  im- 
portance to  the  general  economy  of  the 
part  or  organ  affected,  and  to  the  existence 
of  a  competent  collateral  circulation.  Size 
is  of  importance  chiefly  in  regard  to  the 
cahbre  of  the  vessel  occluded  and  the  con- 
sequent extent  of  the  area  affected ;  number 
has  a  similar  import ;  but  the  character  of 
the  embolus  is  much  more  serious,  as  the 
principal  determining  point  in  the  changes 
likely  to  ensue. 

(1)  Local  changes  (a)  in  the  vessel  itself. 
The  more  or  less  serious  nature  of  these 
depends  in  great  measure  on  the  character 
of  the  embolus.  The  first  change  is  secon- 
dary thrombosis,  extending  backwards  and 
forwards  to  the  next  collateral  branch,  or 
in  terminal  vascular  systems  as  far  as  the 
capillaries.  This  is  followed  by  an  endo- 
arteritis  of  varying  intensity  and  character. 
If  the  clot  be  of  a  simple  nature  the  throm- 
bus may  organize,  and,  passing  through  the 
usual  stages,  the  vessel  either  becomes  per- 
manently occluded,  or  its  lumen  may  be 
more  or  less  perfectly  re-established,  with  a 
varying  amount  of  thickening  of  the  wall. 
If  the  embolus  be  derived  fr'om  a  clot  tmder- 
going  regressive  change,  more  extensive  in- 
flammation, involving  periarteritis,  may  re- 
sult; or,  if  it  be  septic,  an  abscess  is  the 
constant  sequence,  without  necessarily  pre- 
cedent formation  of  an  infarct.  A  rough 
or  irritating  embolus  may,  fr-om  the  local 
injury  or  inflammatory  softening  induced 
serve  as  the  origin  of  aneurismal  dilatation 

(6)  Chamges  im,  the  area  supplied. — 
These  are  threefold  in  degree :  1.  More  or 
less  transient  anoemia;  2.  Infarction;  3. 
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Necrosis.  The  most  important  factors  in 
the  determination  of  the  degree  of  damage 
seen  in  the  area  supplied  are  the  richness 
of  the  collateral  blood-supply,  the  strength 
of  the  general  circulation,  and  the  tendency 
to  degeneration  of  the  special  tissue  con- 
tained. Where  the  collateral  circulation  is 
free,  as  in  the  extremities,  a  temporary 
anaemia  similar  to  that  seen  after  ligature 
is  in  most  cases  the  only  result;  but  this 
fortrmate  termination  is,  as  in  the  case  of 
ligatm-e,  dependent  on  the  force  of  the  car- 
diac action  and  the  capabHity  of  the  col- 
lateral vessels  to  enlarge ;  if  either  of  these 
factors  is  defective,  extensive  arterial  throm- 
bosis may  follow,  leading  to  partial  or  total 
gangrene.  Certain  organs,  however,  are  fur- 
nished with  a  so-called  terminal  circulation. 
This  arrangement,  met  with  in  the  spleen, 
kidney,  brain,  and  lung,  is  the  chief  deter- 
mining influence  on  infarct  formation,  the 
gradual  or  sudden  occurrence  of  occlusion 
being  rendered  irrelevant,  as  no  sufl&cient 
collateral  channels  exist  for  the  re-estabUsh- 
ment  of  the  circulation.  Congestion  and  in- 
farction may,  however,  be  hindered  or  pre- 
vented in  these  cases  if  the  distal  veins  be 
provided  with  valves,  in  the  case  of  the 
large  veins,  by  the  weight  of  the  column  of 
blood,  by  distal  thrombosis  preventing  re- 
gressive flow,  or  if  the  embolus  be  not  com- 
pletely obstructing.  In  organs  mainly  sup- 
plied by  one  artery  the  blood-pressmre  in 
the  corresponding  main  vein  is  too  low  to 
allow  a  regressive  current  to  develop;  and 
here  necrosis  may  be  due  to  pure  anaemia 
without  haemorrhagic  infarction. 

Infarcts  may  be  red  (haemorrhagic)  or 
white.  The  red  infarct,  met  with  most 
commonly  in  the  lung,  consists  of  a  wedge- 
shaped  area  of  dark  red  congested  tissue, 
within  which  a  considerable  escape  of  blood- 
elements  has  taken  place  by  diapedesis. 
The  base  of  the  wedge  is  at  the  surface,  the 
apex  corresponds  to  the  obstruction.  It  is 
developed  in  the  following  manner : — The 
first  eifect  of  the  occlusion  is  anaemia  of  the 
supplied  area ;  the  arrest  of  blood-supply, 
with  the  consequent  removal  of  the  vis-a- 
tergo  normally  exerted  on  the  blood  in  the 
veins,  is  followed  by  a  retrogressive  flow  of 
venous  blood,  the  stasis  thus  induced  being 
succeeded  by  the  escape  of  blood-elements 
through  the  vascular  wall,  probably  ren- 
dered more  easy  by  changes  in  it  dependent 
on  its  deprival  of  properly  oxygenated  blood. 
In  the  white  infarct  met  with  in  the  kidney 
and  brain,  congestion  and  haemorrhage  take 
no  part ;  the  colour  here  depends  on  local 
anaemia  and  the  loss  of  natm'al  trans- 
parency due  to  the  condition  of  coagulation- 


necrosis  induced  by  want  of  blood-supply. 
Further  changes  take  place  in  either  variety 
of  infarct;  in  vascular  tissue,  as  lung,  a 
considerable  amount  of  reactive  inflamma- 
tion, running  on  to  suppuration,  may  occur ; 
and  in  this  or  other  tissues  necrosis  may 
follow.    In  cases  of  septic  embolus  necrosis 
and  suppuration  are  inevitable.    In  cases 
of  simple  infarction,  however,  the  changes, 
if  the  lesion  has  not  been  so  considerable 
as  to  cause  death,  are  of  a  gradual  regres- 
sive character.    The  infarct  becomes  en- 
closed by  a  wall  of  inflammatory  new- 
formation,  and  the  framework  of  the  wedge 
itself  becomes  permeated  by  infiltration 
of  a  similar  character ;  where  a  secreting 
organ  is  affected  the  special  cells  die  and 
eventually  disappear.    The  process  having 
reached  this  stage,  vascularisation  and  de- 
velopment of   connective   tissue  usually 
follow,  and  this  is  succeeded  by  the  cica- 
tricial changes  noted  in  other  scars.  In 
some  cases,  however,  so  high  a  degree  of 
development  not  being  reached,  caseation 
or  fatty  degeneration  taies  place  throughout 
the  afifected  area. 

2.  The  general  effects  of  embolism  fur- 
nish the  symptomatology  of  the  process. 
The  symptoms  naturally  depend  entirely 
on  the  organ  affected;  they  are  primarily 
those  of  interference  with  the  natural  func- 
tions, more  or  less  transient,  at  times  fol- 
lowed by  signs  of  inflammation  or  necrosis, 
at  others  by  permanent  and  complete  loss 
of  function.  The  artery  affected  determines 
the  gravity  of  the  symptoms  in  any  given 
case.  Thus  emboHsm  of  the  coronary  or  of 
one  or  more  of  the  large  pulmonary  arteries 
may  lead  to  sudden  death,  of  the  cerebral 
arteries  to  more  or  less  permanent  and  ex- 
tensive paralysis,  of  the  arteria  centralis 
retina  to  blindness ;  while  the  functions  of 
the  hmgs,  kidneys,  Hver,  and  spleen  may 
be  more  or  less  interfered  with.  EmboHsm 
of  the  spermatic  artery  is  of  special  surgical 
interest,  from  the  fact  of  its  so  commonly 
being  followed  by  infarction  and  gangrene 
of  the  testis. 

Treatment. — No  general  rules  can  be 
laid  doATO  for  cm-ative  treatment,  which 
wUl  depend  entirely  on  the  organ  affected. 
In  the  case  of  gangrene  of  the  Imib  following 
embolism,  and  consequent  arterial  tlirom- 
bosis,  time  should  be  given  for  the  restitu- 
tion of  the  vascular  limien  before  amputa- 
tion is  decided  on.  The  more  important 
general  point  is  that  of  prophylaxis— that  is, 
to  observe  the  greatest  caution  in  disturbing 
vessels  in  which  clots  exist;  for  instance, 
to  avoid  all  unnecessary  handling  in  cases 
of  fracture  of  the  thigh  or  leg  in  which 
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thi-ombosis  of  the  deep  veins  may  have 
followed  the  injiuy ;  to  follow  the  same  rule 
in  cases  of  phlebitis  or  of  aneurism ;  to  be 
careful  that  patients  do  not  make  active 
use  of  muscles  after  operations  for  varicose 
veins  or  varicocele ;  and  in  any  case  where 
injections  of  fluids  capable  of  coagulating 
the  blood  are  used,  to  employ  compression 
^n  the  distal  side  of  the  circulation. 

G.  H.  Makins. 

EMMET'S  OPERATION  or  TRA- 
OHELORRHAPHY.— These;terms  signify 
the  repair  of  a  laceration  of  the  cervix  uteri, 
by  a  plastic  procedure  similar,  in  many 
respects,  to  those  which  have  long  been 
-employed  by  surgeons  for  the  cure  of  rup- 
.tured  perineum  and  vesico-vagiaal  fistula. 
The  discomforts  produced  by  these  latter 
conditions  are  well  known,  and  can  be  re- 
medied by  plastic  operations.  The  advocates 
of  Emmet's  operation  beheve  that  many 
severe  pelvic  symptoms,  and  many  morbid 
conditions  of  the  uterus,  are  produced  and 
aggravated  by  laceration  of  the  cervix  ;  and 
they  further  declare  that  the  operation  in 
question  effectually  remedies  the  evils  which 
tiiey  beheve  to  be  caused  by  an  imhealed 
rent  ia  the  cervix  uteri.  It  has  been  as- 
serted that  when  the  cervix  has  been  torn 
during  labour,  subinvolution  of  the  body  of 
the  uterus  wiU  almost  inevitably  ensue, 
with  concomitant  hypertrophy  of  the  cer- 
vix, since  the  solution  of  continuity  in  the 
cervix  seems  to  interfere  with  the  absorb- 
ents, and  to  arrest  the  metamorphosis  of 
tissue  necessary  for  a  proper  involution. 

Eetroversion  is  beheved  by  many  to 
be  an  almost  equally  constant  result  of 
laceration  of  the  cervix,  which  is  said  to 
destroy  the  symmetry  of  support  given  by 
the  attachments  of  the  uterus,  the  body  of 
which  organ  being,  in  such  cases,  in  a  con- 
dition of  subinvolution,  becomes  topheavy 
and  hable  to  fall  backwards.  Dr.  Emmet 
himself  holds  the  theory  that  the  condition 
once  known  as  ulceration,  and  now  gene- 
rally held  to  be  abrasion  of  the  os  uteri, 
is  really  laceration  of  the  cervix,  with  con- 
sequent ectropion  of  its  mucous  membrane. 
The  constant  friction  of  the  everted  tissues 
sets  up  much  local  irritation  and  discharge, 
and,  if  long  continued,  may  cause  epithe- 
lioma. _  Here  it  must  be  observed  that 
very  high  authorities  have  described  un- 
doubted cases  of  cancer  of  the  uterus  be- 
gmning  on  a  lacerated  surface  on  the 
cervix,  although  it  is  far  from  true  that 
malignant  disease  of  that  part  of  the  uterus 
arises  solely  from  lacerations.  The  precise 
'Significance  of  the  ectropion  described  as  a 


result  of  laceration,  as  well  as  the  true 
relation  of  subinvolution,  retroflexion,  and 
uterine  discharges  to  that  lesion,  have  been 
the  subject  of  much  dispute,  and  the  ar- 
guments on  these  questions,  and  on  the 
advisabihty  of  Emmet's  operation,  wfll  be 
found  in  current  British  and  American 
text-books  on  diseases  of  women,  and  in 
the  recent  reports  of  obstetrical  societies. 

Some  of  the  advocates  of  Emmet's 
operation  recommend,  as  in  the  assumed 
homologous  cases  of  ruptured  perineima, 
that  if  laceration  of  the  cervix  be  diagnosed 
after  labour,  it  should  at  once  be  washed, 
and  its  edges  carefully  united  by  wire 
sutures.  This  proceeding  is  said  to  check 
haemorrhage,  to  lessen  the  chances  of  puer- 
peral fever  through  absorption  of  discharges 
by  the  raw  surfaces  of  an  ununited  lacera- 
tion, and  to  save  the  patient  from  much 
unnecessary  trouble,  as  she  may  thus  re- 
cover from  partrurition  and  trachelorrhaphy 
at  the  same  time. 

It  is  when  a  laceration  of  the  cervix  not 
only  exists,  but  is  associated  with  ectropion 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  other  signs 
of  local  uterine  disease,  that  Emmet's 
operation  is  considered  advisable  and  jus- 
tifiable by  its  advocates  in  this  country. 
The  patient  should  wear  a  Hodge's  pessary 
for  a  short  time  before  operation,  and  a 
hot-water  injection  should  be  administered 
every  morning  and  evening.  For  the  opera- 
tion, it  is  advisable  that  the  patient  should 
lie  almost  on  her  left  side,  but  with  her 
face  and  abdomen  turned  somewhat  down- 
wards ;  the  knees  are  then  drawn  up,  the 
right  rather  higher  than  the  left.  A  Sims' 
speculum  is  then  introduced,  so  as  to  ele- 
vate the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina,  the 
anterior  wall  falling  forward  by  gravitation, 
owing  to  the  position  of  the  patient ;  a 
Sims'  depressor  wiU  aid  in  pushing  the 
anterior  wall  stiU  further  forwards.  The 
attitude  in  which  the  patient  is  placed  is 
known  as  'Sims'  position.'  Many  opera- 
tors, however,  prefer  the  more  familiar 
lithotomy  position.  The  lacerated  flaps  are 
then  seized  by  tenacula,  and,  holding  one 
of  these  instruments  in  the  left  hand,  the 
operator  makes  a  perfect  raw  surface  on 
one  flap,  cutting  up  to  the  angle  made  by 
the  divergence  of  the  flaps.  The  opposite 
flap  is  then  treated  in  the  same  manner. 
Haemorrhage  must  be  checked  by  pressm-e, 
and  the  flaps  approximated.  The  sutm-es 
are  then  introduced,  from  above  down- 
wards, by  a  special  needle,  which  shoiild  be 
entered  at  some  distance  from  the  margin 
of  one  flap  and  brought  out  through  the 
opposite  flap ;  it  bears  a  loop  of  sUlc,  by 
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means  of  which  a  silver  wh.-e  is  di-awn 
backwards  along  the  back  of  the  needle. 
The  sutures  are  lastly  twisted,  one  by  one, 
beginning  from  above,  and  bent  do^vnwards 
before  the  ends  are  cut  short.  When  the 
laceration  extends  to  both  sides  of  the  os, 
the  flaps  must  be  vivified  on  both  those 
sides,  care  being  taken  to  leave  untouched 
a  strip  of  tissue  running  along  the  middle 
of  each  flap,  from  the  free  edge  up  to  the 
opening  of  the  cervical  canal,  so  as  to  form 
an  OS  externum. 

When  there  is  much  hypertrophy  of  the 
tissues  of  the  lacerated  surface,  the  over- 
gi'own  cicatricial  tissue  must  be  fi-eely  cut 
away,  so  that  the  denuded  flaps  may  be 
readily  approximated.  In  the  case  of  mul- 
tiple or  stellate  lacerations,  the  mucous 
membrane  may  be  cut  away  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  form  one  raw  sm'face  on  each 
side  of  the  os,  as  in  the  case  when  a  bila- 
teral laceration  is  vivified,  the  precautions 
with  regard  to  the  os  being  remembered. 

After  the  operation  the  vagina  must  be 
cleansed  daily  by  antiseptic  injections,  the 
bowels  kept  open,  and  the  sutures  removed 
at  the  end  of  a  week,  beginning  with  the 
uppermost ;  the  lower  may  be  left  in  for  a 
week  longer  if  necessary.  In  a  successful 
case,  the  cervix  wiU  appear,  after  the  pa- 
tient's recovery,  like  that  of  a  virgin,  or 
fluUiparous  woman.  Statistics  are  as  yet 
wanting  to  prove  whether  the  repair  of  the 
cervix  be,  as  a  rule,  permanent  or  only 
temporary,  not  resisting  subsequent  natm'al 
labours.  Alban  Doean. 

EMMETROPIA.  —  The  condition  of 
normal  vision,  when  the  eye  is  fully  capable 
of  being  readily  focussed  for  both  near  and 
distant  objects. 

EMPHYSEMA.— In  surgical  writings, 
by  '  emphysema  '  we  understand  the  extra- 
vasation of  air  into  the  areolar  tissues  of 
the  body.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  medical  term  '  emphysema  of  the  limg,' 
which  is  a  dilatation  or  ruptm-e  of  the 
normally  existing  air -vesicles  of  the  lung, 
whereby  they  become  greatly  increased  in 
size.  Surgical  emphysema  may  be  recog- 
nised by  the  swelliiig  of  the  affected  part, 
and  by  the  crackling  sensation  communi- 
cated to  the  fingers  on  placing  the  hand 
upon  it  and  making  gentle  pressiu'e  in  dif- 
ferent directions.  It  is  mostly  produced  by 
a  wound  of  the  lung,  bronchus,  or  trachea  ; 
but  is  occasionally  found  in  non-penetrating 
woimda  of  the  thorax. 

Emphysema  is  occasionally,  but  rarely, 
seen  in  woimds  of  parts  other  than  the 


chest.    Thus  in  the  limbs,  in  wounds  of  a., 
crushing  or  lacerating  character,  air  is  some- 
times forced  into  the  tissue  at  the  time  of" 
the  accident.    The  feeble  vitahty  of  the 
crushed  tissue,  together  with  the  extravasa- 
tion of  air,  makes  these  cases  of  more 
gravity  than  the  natiu-e  of  the  wound  would 
indicate  ;  but  if  ^dtal  parts  be  not  injured, 
they  mostly  do  well  in  the  end.    Such  em- 
physema must  be  distinguished  from  the- 
emphysema  of  decomposition,  which  is 
occasionally  seen  in  similar  cases,  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  acute  gangrene  taking  place  in 
the  part.    In  such  cases  the  prognosis  is 
exceedingly  grave.  The  one  condition  may 
pass  into  the  other  if  the  injury  be  severe, 
and  thus  the  recognition  of  the  state  may 
at  first  be  rendered  difficult.    But  the 
swollen,  dark  red  appearance  of  the  part 
affected  with  the  emphysema  of  decompo- 
sition, together  with  the  speedy  formation 
of  livid  patches  upon  the  surface,  will  dispel 
any  doubt  that  may  be  entertained.  Yery 
free  incision  into  the  part  so  affected  is- 
the  very  least  that  can  save  the  patient, 
and  if  it  be  a  limb  in  which  the  condition 
occurs,  the  expediency  of  immediate  ampu- 
tation will  have  to  be  considered. 

Emphysema  also  occasionally  occurs- 
fr'om  wounds  or  fistulee  in  connection  with 
the  alimentary  canal.  Thus  the  writer  has 
seen  it  occm-ring  very  extensively  about  the- 
buttock  in  a  case  of  ordinary  anal  abscess. 
In  such  a  case  there  is  usually  an  ulcer 
through  the  wall  of  the  rectum,  and  the 
peristaltic  movement  of  the  intestine  forces 
some  of  the  intestinal  flatus  through  this 
aperture  into  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  ischio- 
rectal fossa,  from  which  it  spreads  to  the 
surrounding  integuments. 

But  by  far  the  most  frequent  cause  ot 
emphysema  is  fr-acture  of  one  or  more 
ribs,  by  which  the  lung  has  been  wounded. 
It  is  occasionaEy  comphcated  vdth  pneu- 
mo-thorax — i.e.  air  in  the  pleural  cavity — 
and  sometimes  even  with  haemothoras.  In. 
such  cases,  in  the  movement  of  inspiration, 
air  gets  sucked  into  the  pleura,  and  in  the 
succeeding  act  of  expiration  is  squeezed, 
into  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue.  Em- 
physema produced  by  such  a  cause  is  of 
moderate  extent,  and  generally  absorbs 
rapidly  and  completely.  But  emphysema 
often  occurs  without  the  complication  of 
pneumo  -thorax.  This  most  fr-equently  takes 
place  in  young  people,  especially  when  the 
wound  of  the  chest  is  small,  and  has  a 
valvular  character.  It  is  produced  by 
the  woimded  siurface  of  the  limg  becoming 
opposed  to  the  woimd  in  the  plem-a,  so 
that,  in  the  movement  of  expiration,  the  air 
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is  squeezed  dii-ectly  out  throiigh  the  pleui-al 
woimd  under  the  integuments.  Where  the 
■lung  is  faii-ly  healthy  the  tendency  to  re- 
.  ti-action  is  but  small.  Thus,  even  in  an  ex- 
tensive incised  wound  of  the  thorax,  where 
the  lung  has  been  exposed,  pneumothorax 
is  not  necessarily  produced.  In  such  cases 
the  lung  has  been  seen  moving,  in  each  act 

•  of  respiration,  against  the  thoracic  parietes, 
.  and  the  plem-al  cavity  remaining  fi-ee  of  air. 

The  cases  of  hernia  of  the  lung  are  also 
illustrations  of  the  same  fact. 

Sometimes  the  emphysematous  condi- 
tion of  the  tissues  is  not  found  at  the  seat 

•  of  injmy,  but  at  the  root  of  the  neck.  This 
is  generally  considered  as  a  sign  that  the 
jroot  of  the  lung  has  been  injured,  and  that 
the  air  has  extravasated  into  the  posterior 

vmediastinum,  and  has  thence  travelled  up- 
wards into  the  root  of  the  neck.  Although 
this  may  be  a  correct  interpretation  of  the 
facts  in  some  cases,  it  does  not  appear 
to  be  so  in  all.  In  some  cases  emphy- 
sema at  the  root  of  the  neck  appears  to  be 
due  to  ruptmre  of  the  air-vesicles  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  lung,  directly  under  the 
dome  of  the  plem-a,  this  being  the  direction 
-of  least  resistance  when  any  violent  ex- 
pulsive effort  is  made  upon  the  chest- 
cavity.  "When  adhesion  exists  in  the  pleural 
-cavity,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  the  du"ect 
passage  of  the  au*  from  the  injured  lung  to 
the  surrounding  areolar  tissue  is  rendered 
•^asy,  without  the  possibiUty  of  the  forma- 
tion of  any  pneumothorax.  But  without 
this  aid,  in  severe  compression  the  force 
win  often  be  sufficient  to  rupture  both  lung 
aiid_  dome  of  pleura,  and  thus  extravasate 
air  into  the  root  of  the  neck. 

Emphysema  may  vary  most  inomensely 
in  amoimt,  from  those  sHght  cases  in  which 
■only  a.  little  crepitation  is  felt  under  the 
skin,  to  those  extreme  ones  where  the  whole 
body  is  blown  up  like  a  sausage,  thi-eaten- 
ing  death  every  instant  fi-om  the  difficulty 
■of  respiration,  and  from  impeded  action  of 
■the  heart. 

Treatment. — In  the  great  majority  of 
•cases  the  emphysema  is  best  left  alone. 
The  most  extensive  extravasations  will 

•  absorb  and  get  well  of  themselves,  if  left 
quietly  to  nature.  Only  in  those  cases  in 
which  death  is  unpendmg  from  suffocation, 
or  impeded  action  of  the  heart,  is  sm-gical 
interference  called  for.  In  such  cases,  how- 
ever, it  should  be  prompt ;  it  may  be  suffi- 
cient in  some  cases  to  pimcture  the  skin  in 
many  points  with  a  fine  trocar  and  canula, 
and  thus  allow  the  air  to  escape ;  but  in 
others  this  will  not  be  quick  enough  in  the 
■J:ehef  afforded,  and  in  these  it  is  better  to 


make  several  small  incisions  through  the 
skin  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  so  as  to 
allow  of  the  rapid  exit  of  the  air.  The  re- 
lief thus  afforded  is  very  great ;  the  swelling 
rapidly  subsides,  and  the  patient  returns  to 
his  normal  appearance. 

The  prognosis  in  all  these  cases  is  very 
favoiurable.  Even  in  the  very  severe  forms 
above  described,  where  surgical  treatment 
is  necessary,  the  incisions  heal,  and  the 
patient  gets  well  very  rapidly. 

H.  Gr.  HOWSE. 

EMPKOSTHOTONOS.   See  Tetanus. 

EMPYEMA.— The  word  '  empyema,' 
though  it  has  sometimes  been  more  loosely 
employed,  should  only  be  used  to  describe 
a  collection  of  pus  in  the  pleural  cavity. 

It  is  essential  for  the  surgeon  to  ajppre- 
ciate  the  various  causes  which  may  give 
rise  to  this  condition,  because  his  treatment 
to  some  extent,  and  his  prognosis  very 
lai'gely,  will  depend  upon  this  considera- 
tion ;  but  it  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  a 
surgical  work  to  give  more  than  a  brief 
enumeration  of  these  causes; 

Causes. — 1.  Traumatic, — Two  kinds  of 
injury  may  be  followed  by  empyema — a 
penetrating  wound  of  the  chest,  with  or 
without  injury  to  the  lung,  and  a  contusion 
of  the  chest-wall,  with  or  without  fracture 
of  rib  or  injury  to  limg.  The  former  in- 
cludes gunshot  woimds,  thus  possibly  in- 
volving the  presence  of  a  foreign  body  in 
the  pleura,  and  results  most  likely  in  a 
septic  empyema ;  it  may  be  accompanied 
by  the  presence  of  gas  in  the  pleura — pyo- 
pneimaothorax,  due  either  to  the  entrance 
of  air  from  without  through  the  external 
woimd,  or  from  within,  owing  to  a  wound 
of  the  lung,  or  to  the  presence  of  the 
gaseous  products  of  putrefaction.  The 
latter  arises  in  some  not  easily  explained 
manner,  and  is  a  rare  sequence  of  such  in- 
juries ;  it  is  probably,  in  most  cases,  the 
consequence  of  a  serous  effusion  or  haemor- 
rhage resulting  dh-ectly  from  the  injury, 
and  may,  if  the  lung  is  injured,  be  a  pyo- 
pneiunothorax. 

2.  Empyema  may  be  the  outcome  of 
a  simple  serous  effusion,  occiu'ring,  per- 
haps, as  a  result  of  exposm'e  to  cold  or 
wet,  or  dm-ing  or  after  any  of  the  acute 
fevers,  or  in  the  subjects  of  the  rheumatic, 
and,  still  more,  the  tubercular  diathe- 
sis ;  but  it  seldom  or  never  follows  the 
dropsical  effusions  which  accompany  some 
diseases  of  the  heart  and  kidneys.  Under 
this  heading,  perhaps,  should  be  included 
the  purulent  effusions  that  occur  in  the 
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course  of  attacks  of  septicaemia,  which  are 
often  bilateral. 

3.  It  raay  be  caused  by  £m  extension  of 
inflammatory  mischief  from  the  lung ;  this 
may  be  of  several  kinds — e.g.  the  pleurisy 
accompanying  acute  pneumonia,  or  that 
which  forms  around  the  emboHo  abscesses 
of  pyaemia ;  or  the  rupture  of  a  gangren- 
ous patch  in  a  pneumonic  lung,  or  that  of 
a  tubercular  vomica,  or,  again,  it  may  be 
the  result  of  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body 
which  has  been  inspired  into  a  bronchus. 

4.  An  empyema  may  be  the  consequence 
of  rapture  into  the  pleura  of  morbid  ma- 
terials from  other  situations  ;  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  a  hydatid  of  the  liver,  a  hepatic  or 
a  pericaecal  abscess,  or  an  abscess  connected 
with  disease  of  the  ribs  or  sternum,  the 
cervical  or  dorsal  vertebrae,  or  a  media- 
stinal gland  ;  or  it  may  result  from  the  bur- 
rowing downwards  of  pus  after  cut-throat  or 
tracheotomy,  or  after  injury  or  disease  of 
the  oesophagus,  or  of  other  structures  in 
the  neck. 

Varieties. — An  empyema  may  be  uni- 
versal or  locaHsed — that  is,  the  collection 
of  pus  may  be  free  in  the  pleural  cavity,  or 
it  may  be  circumscribed  by  adhesions  be- 
tween the  visceral  and  parietal  layers  of 
the  pleura.  In  the  latter  case  there  may 
be  more  than  one  collection  on  the  same 
side  of  the  body,  e.g.  one  between  the  base 
of  the  lung  and  the  diaphragm,  and  one  in 
another  part  of  the  chest.  The  signs  will 
thus  vary  in  different  cases ;  but  the  typical 
ones,  all  or  some  of  which  may  be  present, 
are  {a)  a  general  distension  of  the  affected 
side,  with  bulging  of  the  intercostal  spaces, 
so  that  the  outline  of  the  chest  on  the  af- 
fected side  becomes  more  circular  than 
normal ;  (&)  more  or  less  immobiHty  of 
that  side ;  (c)  dulness  on  percussion  over 
the  position  of  the  fluid.  This  dulness  is 
fixed  in  a  localised  empyema,  but  if  it  be 
not  localised  will  vary  with  the  position  of 
the  patient  unless  the  collection  of  fluid  is 
very  large,  in  which  case  the  chest  will  be 
completely  dull  both  in  front  and  behind. 
{d)  Absence  of  breath-sound,  vocal  ft-e- 
mitus,  and  resonance  over  the  fluid.  The 
first  of  these  is  a  very  untrustworthy  sign, 
especially  in  children,  bronchial  breathing 
being  often  heard  over  the  whole  of  the 
duU  area.  It  is  important  to  notice  that 
the  breath-soimd  on  the  affected  side  is  al- 
most always  decidedly  weaker  than  on  the 
sound  side,  (c)  Displacement  of  the  viscera 
— i.e.  of  the  heart  away  fi-om  the  affected 
side,  and  of  the  liver  or  spleen  downwards. 
(/)  More  or  less  dyspnoea,  generally  relieved 
by  placing  the  patient  on  the  affected  side. 


(g)  A  varying  amount  of  fever,  the  evening- 
temperature  being  usually  much  higher 
than  that  of  the  morning,  but  the  total 
amount  of  elevation  being  very  inconstant. 
{h)  If  gas  be  present  in  the  pleural  cavity 
there  will  be  the  usual  signs  of  pneumo- 
thorax ;  and  (i)  if  there  be  an  opening  be- 
tween the  pleura  and  the  lung,  there  will, 
be  more  or  less  purulent  expectoration,  {k) 
In  old  cases  retraction  of  the  side  occurs 
vdthout  any  evacuation  of  the  contents,  as 
a  result  of  the  absorption  of  some  part  of 
the  pus.  This  retraction  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of 
pus  in  the  pleural  cavity. 

Diagnosis. — It  will  thus  be  seen  that., 
the  diagnosis  of  an  empyema  from  a  sim- 
ple serous  effusion  or  haemothorax,  or  from 
certain  pulmonary  conditions,  is  often  very 
difficult.  In  all  cases,  but  especially  in 
doubtful  ones,  the  surgeon  should  clench' 
his  diagnosis  by  inserting  through  an  inter- 
costal space  the  needle  of  a  small  exhaust-- 
ing  syringe,  or — what  answers  the  purpose- 
equally  well — a  fine  exploring  trocar. 
This,  if  the  skin  and  the  instrument  have- 
been  efficiently  purified  by  an  aqueous- 
solution  of  carbohc  acid  (1  to  20),  can  do- 
no  harm;  but  if  this  precaution  be  not- 
used,  or  if  reliance  be  placed  on  that  very 
untrastworthy  material,  carbohsed  oil,  a- 
simple  serous  or  sanguineous  effusion,  or  an 
aseptic  empyema,  may  be  converted  into 
a  collection  of  foetid  pus.  An  advantage 
claimed  for  the  exhausting  syringe  over 
the  exploring  trocar  is  that  sometimes 
the  withdrawal  of  a  small  quantity  of  fluid 
has  seemed  to  start  the  process  of  absorp- 
tion, which  afterwards  has  continued  until 
all  the  pus  has  disappeai'ed.  It  is  obvious, 
that  the  presence  of  pus  should  be  placed 
beyond  doubt  before  any  operation  for  its- 
evacuation  is  attempted. 

Age  at  which  it  occurs. — Empyema, 
may  occur  at  all  ages,  and  is  a  common, 
disease  of  children. 

Contents. — Empyemata  vary  very  much 
in  the  natm-e  of  their  contents.  Sometimes- 
the  fliiid  is  thick,  often  very  thick,  pus  ;, 
sometimes  it  consists  of  a  turbid  material 
mixed  with  flakes  of  lymph,  and  in  the 
instances  where  serous  effusions  become 
in  time  purulent,  it  is  clear  that  all  the  • 
stages  between  serum  and  pus  must  be- 
passed  through  at  one  period  or  another.. 
Again,  while  the  contents  of  an  unopened- 
empyema  are  mostly  free   from  putre- 
factive smell,  those  of  one  which  com- 
mimicates  vnth  the  lung  or  with  the  ex- 
terior of  the  body,  or  which  has  arisen 
by  the  burrowing  of  pus  firom  aroimcL 
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the  caBcmn  or  other  localities.^  may  be 
septic  in  the  highest  degree.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  many  cases  of  tm.-bid  effu- 
sions containing  flakes  of  lymph  undergo 
spontaneous  absorption,  and  it  is  certain 
that  the  same  process  may  occm-,  and  pos- 
sibly does  so,  more  often  than  we  suspect 
in  cases  where  the  fluid  is  true  pus.  Still, 
the  occm-rence  is  not  common  enough  to 
waiTant  the  sm-geon  in  ever  waiting  for 
it  to  take  place.  It  is  not  intended  by  this 
to  state  dogmatically  that  aU  empyemata 
should  be  opened  or  even  aspirated;  for 
it  appears  that,  in  some  phthisical  subjects, 
such  a  proceeding  actually  accelerates  the 
disintegrating  process  that  is  going  on  in 
the  lung.  In  these  cases,  however,  the  col- 
lection of  fluid  is  left  alone,  though  not  in 
the  hope  that  it  will  be  ultimately  absorbed. 

There  are,  however,  other  conditions  in 
which  delay  is  recommended :  namely,  those 
in  which  an  internal  opening  for  the  exit  of 
the  pus  has  been  formed ;  such  cases  follow 
sometimes,  though  not  always,  a  very 
favourable  course.  The  directions  in  which 
a  spontaneous  rupture  may  occm*  are  as 
follows :  {a)  into  the  lung,  in  which  case 
the  empyema  may  be  expectorated ;  (6) 
into  the  stomach  or  intestine,  when  it 
may  be  passed  with  the  stools;  (c)  be- 
hind the  deep  fascia  of  the  abdomen,  when 
it  may  burst  into  the  peritoneum,  or,  as  is 
more  likely,  may  point  through  the  abdo- 
minal wall  or  at  the  gi'oin,  or  even  at  a 
lower  point  in  the  lower  extremity,;  (d)  the 
most  common  position,  viz.  through  the 
thoracic  parietes.  The  opinions  of  various 
observers  differ  very  much  as  to  the  com- 
monest seat  of  spontaneous  ruptui-e,  some 
assigning  the  second  or  third  interspace  in 
front,  some  the  fifth  interspace  near  the 
junction  of  the  rib  and  cartilage,  and  others 
stiU  farther  towards  the  back.  The  writer 
has  seen  examples  of  all,  but  perhaps  more 
high  up  in  front  than  in  any  other  place. 

Treatment.  —  If  spontaneous  rupture 
have  not  occurred,  no  time  should,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  be  lost  in  evacuat- 
ing the  fluid,  for  the  longer  it  is  left  the 
more  wiU  the  lung  be  disabled  by  com- 
pression, and  the  less  will  its  expanding 
power  be  able  to  come  into  play.  For  this 
there  are  two  methods  —  aspiration  and 
free  incision.  There  are  strong  arguments 
both  for  and  against  aspiration.  In  favour 
of  it,  it  may  be  said  that  a  certain  number 
of  cases,  especially  in  children,  are  un- 
doubtedly cured  by  this  method,  sometimes 
by  a  single  tapping,  but  more  often  after  it 
has  been  repeated  two  or  three  times ;  and, 
if  it  do  succeed,  the  cure  is  more  rapid,  an 


open  wound  is  avoided,  and  a  complete 
collapse  of  the  lung  is  possibly  prevented. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  a  cure  taking 
place  by  this  means  almost  necessarily 
involves  the  absorption  by  tlie  pleura  of  a 
certain  amount  of  pus  ;  for  it  is  clear  that 
unless  the  lung  be  at  the  time  of  aspiration 
capable  of  complete  expansion — a  not  very 
likely  condition — it  is  almost  impossible, 
by  the  most  forcible  exhaustion,  to  empty 
the  chest  completely.  And,  indeed,  the 
operator  should  not  make  this  his  object, 
but  should  stop  the  exhaustion  if  the  pa- 
tient begins  to  cough,  or  if  any  blood  ap- 
pears in  the  syringe.  If,  after  aspiration, 
the  fluid  steadily  reaccumulates,  the  opera- 
tion should  be  repeated  after  a  not  longer 
interval  than  a  week,  and  if  after  two  or 
three  aspu-ations  a  cure  does  not  seem  to 
be  taking  place,  the  writer  would  advise 
that  a  fi"ee  incision  should  be  made  with- 
out delay.  Against  aspu-ation  it  may  fairly 
be  said  that  in  the  majority  of  instances 
it  is  unsuccessful,  and,  if  it  fail,  precious 
time,  as  regards  the  condition  of  the  lung, 
will  have  been  wasted ;  and  it  should  be 
added,  that  in  the  cases  in  which  it  is  most 
likely  to  succeed,  viz.  children,  the  free 
incision  is  a  highly  satisfactory  operation. 

Aspiration. — It  is  not  necessary  to  give 
the  details  of  aspiration,  which  will  be 
found  under  Aspiration  and  Aspirator. 
The  following  practical  points  may,  how- 
ever, be  mentioned  : — The  surgeon,  will,  of 
course,  be  careful  to  carbolise,  not  only  the 
skin,  but  the  outside  and  the  inside  of  the 
canula.  The  latter  object  is  best  attained 
by  drawing  some  carbolic  acid  solution 
through  the  syringe.  Care  must  also  be 
taken  to  avoid  wounding  the  lung  with  the 
point  of  the  instrument.  At  the  end  of  the 
operation  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  canula 
may  be  obstructed  by  contact  with  the 
lung ;  if  this  occur,  its  point  should  be 
directed  downwards  and  backwards  to- 
wards the  lower  part  of  the  chest.  It  will 
be  found  most  convenient  to  employ  the 
bottle  aspirator,  and  to  continue  the  pro- 
cess of  exhaustion  as  the  fluid  flows,  rather 
than  to  make  several  successive  vacuums, 
so  that  an  excessive  negative  pressm'e  may 
not  be  exerted  at  any  time  upon  the  con- 
tents of  the  pleura.  A  long  canula  and 
trocar,  so  arranged  that  a  blunt  plug  can, 
if  necessary,  be  substituted  for  the  trocar, 
for  the  sake  of  clearing  the  canula  without 
allowing  the  entrance  of  air,  is  recom- 
mended in  preference  to  a  perforated 
needle.  Such  canulse,  which  cannot  injure 
the  lung  as  it  expands,  are  supplied  with 
many  of  the  French  aspirators.    In  some 
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cases  it  will  be  found  convenient  to  make  a 
minute  puncture  in  the  skin  with  the 
scalpel,  BO  that  the  canula  may  be  intro- 
duced without  a  jerk.  The  punctm-e  is 
afterwards  to  be  closed  with  collodion,  or 
if  oozing  take  place,  an  antiseptic  dressing 
is  to  be  applied. 

Free  incision. — If  it  be  decided  to 
maJie  an  incision  into  the  chest,  all  are 
agreed  that  the  opening  should  be  a  free 
one;  but  opinions  vary  very  much  as  to 
the  best  way  of  making  this  opening. 

1.  Position  of  opening. — If  the  matter 
be  already  pointing,  it  is  well  to  evacuate 
the  subcutaneous   collection,  whether  a 
second  opening  be  made  or  not.    If  the 
surgeon  be  free  to  choose  the  spot,  he  may 
select  that  which  in  modern  text-books  is 
described  as  the  seat  of  election,  viz.  the 
sixth  or  seventh  interspace,  just  in  front  of 
the  posterior  fold  of  the  axilla ;  or  that  re- 
commended ^y  Mr.  Marshall,  viz.  the  fifth 
interspace,  just  external  to  the  cartUages 
(following,  according  to  the  wide  experience 
of  this  surgeon,  the  most  common  seat  of 
spontaneous  ruptm'e)  ;  or  he  may  select  a 
point  farther  back,  as  was  done  by  the 
older  surgeons,  viz.  the  eighth  or  ninth  in- 
terspace, shghtly  external  to  the  line  of  the 
angle  of  the  scapula.    This  is  the  position 
which,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  is — always  in 
children,  and  usually  in  adults — the  most 
advantageous.    Or,  lastly,  he  may  make 
the  opening  low  down  behind,  in  the  tenth 
or  the  eleventh  interspace.    There  are  ob- 
vious objections  to  the  last  of  these  plans. 
1st.  The  lower  Hmit  of  the  pleura  behind 
is  liable  to  considerable  variation.  2nd. 
This  part  of  the  cavity  is  sometimes  ob- 
literated by  adhesion  of  the  two  pleural 
surfaces,  although  the  upper  part  of  the 
space  is  fiUed  with  fluid.    3rd.  The  lower 
part  of  the  pleura  is  that  which  in  success- 
ful cases  is  the  first  to  close,  and,  when 
this  occurs,  the  efficiency  of  the  drainage- 
tube  and  its  easy  introduction  is  much  in- 
terfered with  by  the  upward  direction  im- 
parted to  it  by  the  pressure  of  the  dia- 
phragm.   No  rules  can  be  laid  down  for  the 
position  of  opening  a  localised  empyema. 

2.  Method  of  incision. — A  free  opening 
may  be  obtained  either  by  making  a  long 
incision  in  an  intercostal  space,  or  by 
making  a  shorter  incision  and  removing  a 
portion  of  rib.  The  former  is  rather  the 
simpler  operation,  and  is  recommended  in 
cases  whei-e  the  intercostal  space  at  the 
point  selected  is  sufficiently  wide,  and 
should,  if  possible,  be  adopted  if  the  matter 
is  putrid;  the  latter  has  considerable  ad- 
vantages, which  win  be  stated  below. 


The  patient  should  be  placed  at  the  ex- 
treme edge  of  the  operating  table,  and  as 
nearly  as  possible  on  his  back.  If  he  be 
rolled  on  to  the  sound  side,  the  breathing 
may  be  seriously  interfered  with  if  he  be 
under  the  influence  of  an  anaesthetic,  and 
if  there  be  a  communication  between  the 
pleura  and  the  lung,  there  is  danger  of  the 
expectorated  pus  passing  into  the  bronchi 
of  the  healthy  side,  and  setting  up  serious 
mischief  there.  The  writer  prefers  chloro- 
form, to  ether  for  the  ansesthetic,  on  account 
of  the  occasional  inconvenience,  or  even 
danger,  from  the  excessive  secretion  of 
bronchial  mucus  which  may  sometimes 
result  from  the  latter.  The  arm  should  not 
be  raised  to  more  than  a  right  angle  with 
the  trunk,  as  otherwise  the  skin  is  incon- 
veniently displaced.  By  drawing  it  up  to 
this  level  the  skin  will  be  shghtly  raised ; 
the  operator  should  notice  the  extent  to 
which  this  has  happened,  and  must  make 
his  preliminary  incision  proportionately 
above  the  intercostal  space ;  he  may,  in 
most  cases,  divide  the  structures  with  one 
sweep  of  his  knife  down  to  the  rib  above 
the  space.  If  this  precaution  be  neglected, 
the  opening  will  be  found  to  be  inconve- 
niently valved  when  the  arm  is  depressed. 

The  incision  should  be  two  or  three 
inches  long,  the  length  depending  upon  the 
size  of  the  patient.  If,  after  the  deep  incision 
has  been  made,  it  is  foimd  that  it  does  not 
quite  correspond  to  that  in  the  skin,  the 
after-treatment  will  be  greatly  facihtated 
by  making  the  latter  T-shaped,  the  vertical 
cut  being  made  upwards  or  downwards  as 
the  case  may  require.  After  the  hsEmor- 
rhage  has  been  stopped  in  the  superficial 
parts,  the  intercostal  space  is  explored  with 
the  finger,  and  the  knife  is  directed  to 
the  rib  bounding  it  below,  and  is  carried 
along  its  upper  border  through  the  inter- 
costal muscles  and  the  plem-a.  In  this 
way  the  intercostal  vessels  which  occupy 
the  groove  on  the  under  sm-face  of  the  rib 
are  effectually  avoided.  If  more  convenient, 
the  deep  incision  may  be  made  short  in  the 
first  place,  and  afterwards  enlarged  by  ex- 
panding the  blades  of  a  pair  of  dressing- 
forceps  inserted  into  it.  The  finger  is  then 
passed  through  the  intercostal  space,  to  ex- 
plore the  ca\'ity  and  ascertain  that  there  are 
no  flakes  of  lymph  obstructing  the  rest  of 
the  pus,  or  other  peculiarities  of  the  case 
requiring  attention,  and  then  the  matter  is 
allowed  to  escajie  fi-eely.  It  is  well,  if  the 
operation  be  perfoiined  antiseptically,  to 
place  a  piece  of  rag  soalied  in  carbolic 
solution  over  the  woimd  dm*ing  the  escape 
of  the  pus.    If  an  intercostal  artery  Be 
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wounded,  one  of  two  coiu-ses  may  be  pur- 
sued ;  either  the  finger  may  be  pressed  upon 
the  wounded  vessel,  which  will  arrest  the 
h£emoiTliage  in  the  com'se  of  a  few  minutes, 
or  the  surgeon  may  at  once  proceed  to  the 
removal  of  a  portion  of  the  rib  behind  which 
the  artery  is  situated,  as  will  be  described 
in  the  next  section,  and  the  artery  will  be 
secured  without  farther  difficulty. 

3.  Bemoval  of  rib. — The  operation  of 
removal  of  a  portion  of  rib  is  performed 
in  this  way.  The  incision  is  made  as 
before,  but  at  a  somewhat  higher  level, 
thi-ough  aU  the  soft  parts,  including  the 
jieriosteum  and  the  rib.  The  transverse 
cut  is  in  this  case  almost  essential.  The 
jieriosteum  is  then  raised  from  the  rib  by 
means  of  a  periosteum-elevator,  a  very 
convenient  form  being  that  of  a  short 
chisel,  with  a  transverse  steel  handle.  A 
very  blunt  and  sHghtly  cm'ved  periosteum- 
•«levator  is  then  slipped  between  the  deep 
surface  of  the  rib  and  the  periosteum,  with- 
out rupturing  the  latter,  and  when  by 
this  means  a  piece  of  rib  inches 
long  has  been  completely  denuded,  and  is 
pressed  forward  by  the  elevator  held  be- 
neath it,  the  denuded  portion  is  cut  away, 
either  by  means  of  strong  bone-pliers  alone, 
•as  may  usually  be  done  in  a  child,  or  after 
first  sawing  it  pretty  deeply  with  a  small 
saw,  as  is  sometimes  necessary  in  the  adult. 
A  special  forceps  for  the  purpose  has  been 
iotroduced  by  Konig,  having  one  blunt  and 
■  grooved  blade  for  slipping  beneath  the  rib, 
and  the  other  a  sharp  blade,  which,  when 
the  blades  are  closed,  fits  into  the  groove 

•  on  the  deeper  one.  After  the  portion  of 
:  rib  has  been  removed,  the  periosteum  can 

be  divided  at  leisure,  and  exactly  in  the 
:  required  position,  without  any  fear  of  wound- 
:  ing  the  intercostal  artery.  If  the  periosteum 
i  be  very  thick,  a  short  vertical  cut  up- 

•  wards  will  free  the  opening  in  a  most 
;  satisfactory  manner. 

In  lurging  this  method  of  procedm'e  as 
a  xmiformly  good  plan  in  children  when  the 
opening  can  be  made  behind,  and  in  aU 
cases  where  the  ribs  are  close  together,  the 
writer  •  simply  maintains  —  1st.  That  an 
opening  is  obtained  sufficiently  large  to 
enable  all  flakes  of  lymph  and  solid  ma- 
terial to  escape,  and  to  allow  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  finger,  with  the  object  of  as- 
certaining the  state  of  the  cavity  and  the 
possible  presence  of  other  localised  collec- 
tions of  matter  in  the  immediate  vicmity  of 
the  incision.  2nd.  A  drainage-tube  of  large 
size  can  be  introduced,  and  on  future  occa- 
sions it  can  be  removed  and  reintroduced 
without  discomfort  to  the  patient.  The 


operation  is  not  recommended  fi-om  any 
idea  that  it  will  favom*  the  falling  in  of  the 
chest,  such  a  result  being  quite  out  of  the 
question.  The  continuity  of  the  rib  is  re- 
estabUshed  within  a  few  weeks,  and  the 
writer  has  not,  after  considerable  experi- 
ence, found  any  inconvenience  from  non- 
imion  of  the  rib  or  excessive  formation  of 
caUus.  The  latter  condition  has,  however, 
in  the  hands  of  some  sm'geons  occasionally 
led  to  difficulty  in  the  performance  of  other 
operations  which  have  been  deemed  neces- 
sary— a  difficulty,  however,  which  has  been 
easily  overcome. 

Drainage-tubes. — Much  space  would  be 
required  to  describe  all  the  varieties  of 
tube  which  have  from  time  to  time  been 
devised  and  recommended.  The  writer 
always  employs  a  very  simple  tube  first  re- 
commended by  the  late  Dr.  Baxter,  which 
anyone  can  make  for  himself,  and  which 
will  be  found  invariably  efficient.  The  end 
of  a  piece  of  indiarubber  tubing,  varying 
from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  in  diameter 
in  accordance  with  the  size  of  the  cavity,  is 
split  into  four  pieces.  These  fom'  pieces  are 
drawn  through  a  hole  rather  larger  than 
the  tube,  cut  in  a  piece  of  caoutchouc  to 
Jo  inch  in  thickness,  and  about  1^  inch 
square ;  they  are  then  tm-ned  down  and 
each  of  them  is  fixed  to  the  flat  piece  by 
a  stitch  of  silver  wire,  the  ends  of  the 
wire  being  twisted  and  tm-ned  down  flat. 
A  flanged  tube  is  thus  produced,  the  flange 
serving  the  double  pm*pose  of  keeping  the 
tube  in  position  and  preventing  the  possi- 
bility of  an  untoward  accident  that  has 
occasionally  happened,  viz.  the  slipping  of 
the  tube  into  the  chest.  Flat  tubes,  double 
tubes,  and  solid  tubes,  made  of  silver  or 
vulcanite  or  celluloid,  have  their  special 
advantages  in  certain  cases,  and  may  be 
devised  to  suit  particular  conditions.  The 
length  of  time  for  which  the  tube  should 
be  retained  depends  upon  the  amount 
of  discharge;  when  this  becomes  very 
small,  a  tube  of  smaller  calibre  may  be 
substituted  for  the  first,  but  no  definite 
rule  with  regard  to  time  can  be  laid  down 
in  adults.  In  a  simple,  uncomplicated  case 
in  a  child,  it  will  often  be  found  advan- 
tageous to  withdraw  the  tube  either  at  the 
expiration  of,  or  soon  after,  the  end  of  the 
first  fortnight;  but  if,  after  doing  so,  the 
temperature  should  rise  or  the  discharge 
increase,  the  tube  should  be  reintroduced 
without  delay. 

Sometimes  a  second  opening  seems  de- 
sirable, either  at  first  or  when,  after  a  time, 
it  is  foimd  that  matter  continues  to  collect 
at  the  posterior  and  lower  parts  of  the 
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pleura.  Such  a  second  opening  may  readily 
be  made  by  passing  a  stout  and  long  probe 
or  metal  bougie  from  the  first  opening  to 
the  selected  spot,  and  cutting  down  upon 
its  end,  which  is  made  to  project  through 
an  intercostal  space. 

If  the  temperature  remain  normal,  the 
patient  should  not  be  kept  in  bed  after 
granulation  is  fairly  estabhshed ;  the  change 
of  position,  and  the  greater  movement  of 
the  chest-walls  resulting  from  the  alteration 
of  position  favouring  the  complete  evacua- 
tion of  the  contents  of  the  pleura. 

The  treatment  of  old  cases  of  empyema, 
with  contracted  chest-walls  and  greatly 
thickened  plemra,  often  presents  almost  in- 
surmountable difficulties.  If  little  or  no 
falling  in  of  the  chest  or  expansion  of  the 
lung  have  occurred  after  the  lapse  of 
months,  it  may  be  said  at  once  that  ahnost 
any  line  of  treatment  will  be  imsuccessful ; 
but  if  the  plemra  be  reduced  to  a  small 
cavity  at  the  top  of  a  long  sinus,  much 
may  be  done  if  it  be  remembered  that  it  is 
the  upper  and  not  the  lower  part  of  the 
pleura  which  presents  the  obstacle  to  heal- 
ing. In  order  to  close  the  lower  part  great 
advantage  may  be  gained  by  removing  three 
or  four  inches  of  several  (four  or  five)  ribs 
with  the  subjacent  thickened  pleura.  A 
flap,  including  all  the  soft  parts,  surrounded 
by  a  suitable  angular  or  curved  incision, 
must  be  turned  off  the  rib,  and  then  each 
one  must  be  removed  separately,  foUovsdng 
the  dii'ections  given  above  for  the  removal 
of  a  single  rib  ;  the  thickened  pleura  may 
then  be  freely  snipped  away  with  scissors, 
any  vessel  which  is  divided  in  the  process 
being  at  once  secmred.  But  the  bleeding, 
which  is  often  free  whilst  the  ribs  are  being 
exposed,  in  these  old  cases  is  generally 
quite  insignificant  during  the  later  steps 
of  the  operation.  The  tube  must  then  be 
placed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  incision, 
and  carefully  maintained  in  this  position. 
There  wiU,  however,  generally  be  left  a 
space  included  by  the  first  or  the  upper 
two  ribs,  which  cannot,  owing  to  the  struc- 
ture of  the  parts,  contract.  The_  most 
satisfactory  results  tmder  these  circum- 
stances will  be  obtained  by  making  an 
opening  at  the  first  or  the  second  inter- 
space— a  somewhat  formidable  and  difiicult 
operation.  The  cavity  is  thus  reduced  to  a 
mi'm'mmn,  and  is  effectually  drained  by  a 
short  straight  tube,  which  the  patient  him- 
self can  change  without  difficulty. 

If  an  empyema  have  reached  the  chronic 
stage,  and  no  advance  is  being  made,  or  if 
the  discharge  be  persistently  putrid,  gi'eat 
good  may  be  obtained  by  ijijecting  the 


pleural  cavity  with  some  stimulating  or 
antiseptic  material,  of  which,  perhaps,  the 
best  is  a  solution  of  iodine.    But  great  cai-e 
must  be  employed  in  using  this  remedy,  aa 
many  cases  have  been  recorded  in  which 
sudden  death  has  occurred  dm-ing  the  pro- 
cess.   For  this  reason  injection  should  not 
be  resorted  to  unless  there  seems  to  be  a 
decided  need  for  it.    The  safest  and  most 
satisfactory  plan  is  to  use  an  uTigator,  best- 
made  from  a  glass  bottle,  with  a  hole  ad- 
mitting a  cork  in  the  side  near  the  bottom. 
Through  the  cork  is  passed  a  rigid  tube, 
communicating  by  means  of  an  indiarubber 
tube  some  feet  long,  with  a  piece  of  gum 
elastic  catheter,  not  lai-ge  enough  to  fit 
tightly  into  the  sinus.    After  introducing 
the  catheter  into  the  cavity,  the  bottle  is  to- 
be  raised  very  shghtly  above  the  level  of 
the  bed,  and,  if  the  catheter  be  not  too- 
large,  the  lotion  will  presently  flow  to  some- 
extent  alongside  it  from  the  orifice  of  the- 
sinus,  and  thus  undue  pressture  will  be 
avoided.    But,  if  the  patient  begin  to  com- 
plain of  a  sense  of  distension,  the  catheter 
must  be  at  once  withdrawn  and  the  fluid, 
allowed  to  escape.    The  solution  should  be 
used  warm,  and  if  tincture  of  iodine  be 
employed  it  should  be  made  of  about  the 
colour  of  sherry.    Condy's  fluid,  boracic 
acid  and  other  preparations  find  favour 
with  some  surgeons,  and  in  some  hands 
the  employment  of  the  last-named  drug 
methodically  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
treatment  appears  to  have  been  followed 
by  very  satisfactory  results. 

No  description  wfll  be  given  of  the- 
methods  of  dilating  old  sinuses  by  means 
of  sponge-tents  and  other  dilators,  because 
such  methods  are  seldom  of  use ;  nor 
will  other  plans  of  dividing  ribs  in  these 
cases,  with  or  without  removal  of  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  centre,  be  detailed, 
because  the  writer  has  no  experience  _  of 
them,  and  the  exact  method  of  performing 
the  operation  wfll  be  suggested  to  the  sur- 
geon by  the  particular  case.  It  is  also 
only  necessaiy  to  mention  the  fact  that 
sponge-grafting  has  been  said  to  have  give 
satisfactory  results,  when  emi^loyed  wit 
the  object  of  filling  up  cavities  which  hav 
proved  very  obstinate. 

Prognosis. — As  to  prognosis,  it  may  b 
said  that,  1st,  ceteris  paribus,  the  long? 
the  case  has  lasted  the  smaller  is  the  chano 
of  the  lung  expanding.  2nd.  A  localise 
empyema  is  more  favom*able  than  a  gener 
one.  3rd.  The  presence  of  lateral  adh 
sions  between  the  Imig  and  the  chest-w 
is  a  good  sign.  4th.  The  more  rigid  t 
chest-walls,  the  less  chance  is  there  of 
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ciire ;  hence,  as  well  as  for  other  reasons, 
the  prognosis  is  ahnost  always  favourable 
in  a  chilcl,  and  generally  unfavourable  in 
those  above  middle  age  ;  hence,  also,  it  is  a 
good  sign  when  the  shoulder  begins  to  drop 
and  the  chest  to  fall  in.  5th.  Tubercular 
cases  are  bad.  6th.  Stinking  cases  are  less 
favourable  than  those  which  are  aseptic ; 
though  it  must  be  owned  that,  especially  in 
chilch-en,  they  often  do  equally  well.  7th. 
There  is  a  general  impression,  perhaps  un- 
supported by  sufficient  evidence,  that  a 
right-sided  empyema  is  a  more  serious 
affair  than  one  on  the  left  side.  8th.  It 
does  not  seem  that  the  previous  bursting  of 
the  empyema  into  the  lung  has  much  in- 
fluence in  the  prognosis ;  nor  does  rupture 
into  the  intestine  necessarily  prove  a  serious 
complication.  9th.  Empyema  on  both  sides 
of  the  body  at  the  same  time  is  almost 
necessarily  fatal,  unless  one  or  the  other 
be  localised  ;  except  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  purulent  contents  are  absorbed.  If  a 
general  empyema  have  been  opened,  and 
another  form  on  the  opposite  side,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  only  surgical  treatment  for 
the  second  collection  is  by  aspiration. 

In  speaking  of  prognosis,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  an  imfavoiurable  result 
does  not  necessarily  imply  an  immediate  or 
even  rapidly  fatal  issue.    The  result  can- 
not be  said  to  be  favourable  if  a  sinus  re- 
.  main,  communicating  with  a  cavity  con- 
I  stantly  discharging  pus,  though  the  patient 
I  may  live  in  comparative  comfort  for  many 
;  years,  and  only  faU  a  victim  at  last  to 
t  the  gradual  development  of  albuminoid 
(  changes.  The  writer  has  under  observation 
I  a  strong  man  whose  empyema  was  opened 
I  nine  years  ago ;  he  is  now  doing  a  good 
c  day's  work  as  a  costermonger,  and  is  only 
I  recently  beginning  to  show,  by  his  some- 
1  what  paUid  coloiu:  and  clubbed  fingers,  that 
8  some  of  the  changes  hinted  at  are  probably 
i  in  progress.    This  pecuhar  pallid  or  earthy 

*  appesirance  may  be  noticed  at  much  earher 
i  stages  of  the  disease. 

Many  empyemata,  on  the  other  hand, 
\  are  much  more  rapidly  fatal.    Some  of  the 
tubercular  cases  die  of  rapidly  advancing 
tubercular  changes,  or  more  rarely  develop 

•  an  empyema  on  the  opposite  side.  The 
latter  accident  occurs  in  some  of  the  septic 
cases,  and  these  are  also  hable  to  die  from 
the_  direct  effects  of  blood-poisoning.  A 
curious  complication  of  septic  cases  must 
also  be  hinted  at,  viz.  cerebral  abscess, 
which,  though  it  is  difficult  to  trace  any 
causal  connection  between  the  two  con- 
ditions, has  happened  in  a  sufficient  num- 

«ber  of  kistances  to  make  it  impossible  to 


overlook  the  possible  association  of  one 
with  the  other. 

Not  the  least  common  cause  of  death 
after  empyema,  however,  is  a  slow  process 
of  exhaustion,  in  which  the  patient  gradu- 
ally sinks  imder  the  effects  of  the  prolonged 
suppvurative  discharge.  Two  other  very 
serious  and  not  very  uncommon  compHca- 
tions  of  empyema  are  the  occurrence  of 
pericarditis  and  peritonitis. 

It  is  impossible  to  conclude  this  article 
without  expressing  the  behef  that,  although 
great  advance  has  been  made  in  recent 
years,  we  have  not  yet  arrived  at  the  best 
possible  method  of  dealing  with  old  chronic 
cases  of  empyema. 

ElCKMAN  J.  GODLEE. 

ENCEPHALITIS,  MENINGITIS, 
and  ABSCESS  OP  BRAIN.— Traumatie 
inflammation  affects  either  the  membranes 
or  the  substance  of  the  brain.  Meningitis 
is  the  term  appHed  to  the  former,  encepha- 
litis to  the  latter.  When  it  is  vsdshed  to 
differentiate  inflammations  of  the  dura 
mater  from  those  of  the  pia  mater,  the 
term  '  pachymeningitis  '  is  appHed  to  the 
former,  and  '  leptomeningitis  '  to  the  latter. 
All  inflammations  of  the  surface  of  the 
head,  arising  either  from  idiopathic  or  trau- 
matic causes,  may  lead  to  intracranial  in- 
flammation ;  but  injuries  of  the  brain  itself 
are  most  likely  to  give  rise  to  encephaUtis. 

Meningitis  takes  its  origin  firom  super- 
ficial lesions,  such  as  inflammations  of  the 
scalp,  injury  to  the  bones  and  brain-mem- 
branes, the  inflammation  spreading  inwards. 
Perforating  injuries  of  the  skull,  involving 
the  dura  mater,  are  fi:equent  causes  of  in- 
flammation of  these  membranes.  Caries  of 
the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  is  one  of 
the  most  frequent  causes  of  external  pachy- 
meningitis, and  it  ends,  as  a  rule,  in  sup- 
puration. It  is  said  that  when  the  dura 
mater  has  been  detached  from  the  interior 
of  the  skuU  by  effusion  of  blood,  inflamma- 
tion is  fi:equently  set  up  in  that  membrane. 
The  writer  considers  that  pachymeningitis 
arising  irom  such  a  cause  must  be  rare, 
unless  when  the  dura  mater  has  been  sub- 
sequently exposed  to  the  impurified  air. 

Encephalitis  (traumatic)  may  arise 
in  either  of  two  ways :  from  injury  to  the 
brain-substance,  such  as  contusion  and 
laceration,  or  it  may  be  secondary  to 
meningitis.  Inflammation,  beginning  in 
the  brain,  does  not  generally  extend  beyond 
the  pia  mater,  and  any  effusion  which 
might  take  place  more  superficially  would 
be  subarachnoid  and  not  subdural,  unless 
the  inflammation  were  very  severe.    On  the>- 
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other  hand,  in  pachymeningitis,  the  iaflam- 
mation  does  not  generally  extend  deeper 
than  the  ai-achnoid,  the  subdural  space  being 
more  or  less  distended  with  turbid  fluid. 
As  a  rule,  the  inflammatory  action,  com- 
mencing in  the  brain,  affects  the  membrane 
next  to  it;  and  inflammation  commencing 
in  the  scalp  or  skull  affects  the  dura  mater. 

Meningitis  may  arise  by  the  extension 
of  inflammatory  processes  from  the  scalp 
to  the  interior  of  the  skull.  Erysipelas  and 
diffase  inflammation  of  the  scalp  are  in  this 
way  regarded  seriously,  as  they  are  liable 
to  lead  to  intracranial  mischief.  In  fatal 
cases  of  this  kind  the  upper  portions  of  the 
hemispheres  are  found  affected ;  the  brain- 
substance  and  the  pia  mater  being  deeply 
congested,  and  this  is  accompanied  by  sub- 
arachnoid effusion  of  turbid  fluid.  These 
may  be  all  the  morbid  changes  that  are  seen. 
In  chronic  cases,  such  as  may  originate  in 
•caries  or  necrosis  of  the  bone,  the  inflam- 
matory processes  may  have  gone  no  further 
than  the  dura  mater,  which  has  become 
tliicker  and  more  vascular  than  normal,  and 
which  may  be  adherent  to  the  bone.  Should 
the  osseous  inflammation  extend,  or  become 
more  acute,  the  dura  mater  may  become 
softened  and  separated  from  the  bone  by 
plastic  exudation  or  by  pus.  Molecular  dis- 
integration of  a  portion  of  the  dura  mater 
may  ensue  or  a  slough  may  be  formed.  It 
is  unusual  for  the  inflammation  to  extend 
in  the  dura  mater  centrifugally,  or  much 
beyond  the  area  of  the  original  rujm'y,  such 
as  the  affected  bone,  although  it  has  been 
Icnown  to  extend  to  the  base.  It  is  quite 
otherwise  with  the  arachnoid.  Once  the 
arachnoid  has  become  involved,  there  is 
rapid  spreading  of  the  inflammatory  action, 
frequently  involving  the  whole  of  the  upper 
-aspect  of  the  vault  on  the  affected  side, 
though  rarely  extending  to  the  base.  In 
such  cases  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid 
becomes  distended,  more  or  less,  with  in- 
flammatory effusion,  which  is  generally  of 
a  purulent  character.  The  inflammatory 
action  may  spread  to  the  pia  mater,  and 
when  it  does  so  there  is  almost  necessarily 
an  involvement  of  the  cortical  substance  of 
the  brain,  which  becomes  softened,  of  a 
darker  colour  than  normal,  and  adherent 
to  the  pia  mater.  Tliis  membrane  becomes 
much  thicker  and  more  vascular,  and  oc- 
casionally the  inflammatory  action,  when 
chronic,  has  so  altered  the  appearances  of 
the  pai'ts  by  reduction  of  the  cells  to  their 
embryonic  condition  and  by  plastic  exuda- 
tion, as  to  render  it  diflicult  to  di'aw  the  line 
between  the  grey  matter  and  the  adherent 
jpia  mater. 


The  manner  in  which  the  inflammation 
spreads  inwards  from  without  the  skull,  is  ! 
stated  to  be  tln-ough  direct  contiguity  of 
structure.  It  is  also  supposed  to  spread 
along  the  veins  which  estabhsh  communi- 
cation between  the  intra-cranial  circulation 
and  that  of  the  scalp.  The  chief  of  these 
are  the  emissary,  which  pass  through  the 
principal  foramina,  likewise  the  facial  and 
those  of  the  diploe. 

In  encephaUtis  arising  from  contusion  oi 
the  brain  the  j)ia  mater  is  much  thickened 
and  infiltrated,  and  any  exudation  wliich 
may  take  place  will  be  found  on  the  cerebral 
side  of  the  arachnoid.  In  this  it  is  like 
idiopathic  encephahtis,  the  cavity  of  the 
arachnoid  being  firee  from  effusion,  imless 
in  most  acute  forms  of  inflammation. 

The  inflammation  of  the  pia  mater  gene- 
rally spreads  all  over  the  upper  and  lateral 
portions  of  the  affected  hemispheres.  "When 
the  encephalitis  occurs  in  the  white  sub- 
stance after  injury,  it  generally  arises  in  a 
portion  of  the  brain  which  has  been  con- 
tused, and  where  at  least  punctiform  ecchy- 
moses  exist.  It  is  assumed  that  when  enceph- 
ahtis follows  concussion  it  begins  in  such 
an  area  of  punctiform  ecchymosis.  These 
patches  become  the  seat  of  inflammatory 
new  -  formation,  giving  a.  pecuhar  saffron 
colour  to  the  affected  part.  A  general  soften- 
LQg  of  the  brain-tissue  ensues,  which  may 
pass  on  to  the  formation  of  an  abscess. 
Though  the  affected  areas  do  not  extend 
further,  as  a  rule,  than  the  original  seat  of 
injury,  still  there  are  occasions  when  the 
inllammatory  action  spreads  greatly,  the 
tissue  becoming  diffluent.  '^A'lien  pus  is 
present,  it  is  usually  of  a  yellowish  or  yel- 
lowish-green colour.  Occasionally  it  is 
brown  and  foetid. 

Diagnosis.  —  The  symptoms  are  very 
variable,  no  two  cases  folloTrtang  exactly  the 
same  course.  One  of  the  most  constant,  as 
Avell  as  one  of  the  earliest,  is  cephalalgia, 
the  pain  being  either  diffuse  or  locahsed  to 
a  particular  region  of  the  head,  often  corre- 
sponding to  the  part  struck,  though  at  times 
situated  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  head, 
when  injm'ies  of  the  brain  from  contre-conp 
may  be  suspected.  Though  the  temperatm-e 
is  variable  if  the  whole  com'se  of  the  disease 
is  considered,  yet  at  an  early  period  (the 
initial  stage)  there  is  a  pretty  constant  ele- 
vation. The  rectal  temperature  is  a  much 
siu-er  test  than  the  axillary  or  oral,  and 
whenever  possible  ought  to  be  taken  in  such 
cases.  The  pulse  is  generally  quick  in  the 
early  stages.  The  patient  loses  liis  appetite, 
and  becomes  fretful,  sleepless,  and  hyper- 
sesthetic  to  external  impressions,  such  as 
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light  and  sound.  At  the  commencement 
the  pupils  are  more  or  less  contracted, 
though  they  are  sensitive  to  light ;  occasion- 
ally shghtly  so. 

At  a  later  period,  occm-ring  immediately 
after  the  symptoms  just  described,  or  after  a 
variable  interval,  dm-ing  wliich  the  patient 
may  even  seem  to  improve,  another  series 
of  symptoms  sets  in.  The  patient  becomes 
drowsy,  and  soon  exceedingly  so,  perhaps 
answering  questions  qviite  correctly,  though 
with  a  dreamy,  hazy  aspect,  or  accompanied 
by  a  meaningless  smile,  and  immediately 
^thereafter  passing  into  a  profound  sleep. 
The  face  is  pale  and  earthy ;  sickness,  accom- 
panied by  vomiting,  is  frequent.  Twitchings 
of  the  muscles  or  even  convulsions  are  pre- 
sent, which  may  point  to  the  special  part  of 
the  brain  affected.  These  convulsions  may 
be  followed  by  paralysis  of  the  affected 
muscles.  Delirium  is  fi-equent  at  this  period. 
The  pulse  and  the  temperatm'e  often  under- 
go a  marked  and  characteristic  change. 
The  pulse,  which  at  the  onset  of  the  symp- 
toms was  quicker  than  usual,  now  becomes 
slow,  often  markedly  so.  In  one  case  under 
the  writer's  care — aguiaged  fifteen  years  of 
age — the  pulse  was  not  more  than  40  per 
minute,  with  an  occasional  intermission. 
The  temperature  is  likewise  subnormal, 
97°  F.  or  even  lower.  The  decrease  in  the 
temperatm-e  must  not  be  mistaken  for  a 
sign  of  recovery. 

These  sym^jtoms  are  generally  succeeded 
by  a  very  short  stage,  in  which  (it  may  be 
within  a  few  hours)  the  temperature  and  pulse 
go  up  with  a  bound,  the  former  to  104°  F.* 
or  higher,  the  latter  to  130  or  more ;  the 
face  becomes  flushed,  the  pupils  dilated,  the 
sphincters  relaxed,  the  patient  comatose, 
and  death  rapidly  ensues. 

In  some  cases  locahsed  pain  may  be 
discerned  on  tapping  over  the  seat  of  injury 
or  disease.  This  requires  to  be  done  in  a 
systematic  manner,  one  part  being  com- 
pared with  another.  In  others,  the  appli- 
cation of  cold  and  heat,  alternately,  may 
reveal  a  tender  spot,  which  sometimes  cor- 
responds to  the  seat  of  lesion. 

Abscess  of  the  Brain. — In  abscess  of 
the  brain,  the  above  symptoms  may  be  the 
only  ones  present.  In  other  instances  there 
may  be,  in  addition,  vomiting,  succeeded 
after  a  variable  interval  by  shivering.  Short 
of  a  distinct  rigor,  the  patient  often  feels 
and  acts  as  if  he  were  cold,  Twitchings, 
convulsions,  or  paralysis  may  ensue,  and  if 
these  are  isolated  they  indicate  the  area 
principally  affected.  Though  surround- 
ing such  spots,  diffuse  encephalitis  may 
be  found.  When  abscess  forms  in  the  cere- 


bral substance  the  membranes  ai-e  prone- 
to  be  affected,  and  occasionally,  when  the 
inflammation  has  been  very  acute,  sloughs 
have  formed  in  the  dural  covering.  It  is, 
however,  much  more  likely  that  the  dura 
mater  has  been  perforated  by  molecular 
disintegi'ation,  owing  to  the  ulcerative  pro- 
cess set  up  by  the  extension  of  the  walls  of  the 
abscess.  Cerebral  abscesses  have  burst  and 
the  contents  have  foimd  then."  way  through 
the  external  auditory  meatus,  or  through  the 
cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid.  But  it  is 
questionable  whether,  in  these  cases,  the 
pus  was  not  extra-dural.  The  time  when 
abscesses  may  be  expected  to  form,  after  an 
injmy  to  the  head,  is  variable.  They  have 
been  seen  on  the  fifth  day,  most  Ekely  in  such 
cases  originating  in  a  contused  cerebral  area. 
When  arising  irom  injm-y  to  the  skull  with 
suppuration  of  the  bone,  brain-abscess  may 
be  looked  for  two  or  thi-ee  weeks  subse- 
quently. From  caries  of  the  petrous  bone  it 
may  arise  at  any  period,  the  patients  being 
liable  to  abscess-formation  as  long  as  the 
caries  exists.  All  lesions  of  the  bones  of  the 
skull,  whether  traumjitic  or  idiopathic,  are 
much  more  prone  to  induce  abscess  in  the 
brain  when  the  parts  so  affected  are  permitted 
to  become  septic.  From  the  nose,  the  orbit,, 
the  antrum  of  Highmore,  inflammatory  pro- 
ducts have  been  transmitted  to  the  brain, 
causing  abscess.  Disease  in  the  middle  ear 
and  caries  of  the  mastoid  are  apt  to  set  up 
suppm'ation  in  the  mastoid  cells.  As  a  rule, 
in  such  cases  the  membrana  tympani  is  per- 
forated, and  a  pmnilent  discharge  escapes. 
When  suppm'ation  is  set  up  in  the  mastoid 
cells  there  is  generally  pain  or  tenderness 
behind  the  ear,  and  sometimes  this  is  fol- 
lowed by  redness  and  swelling.  Headache 
is  constant,  and  cerebral  disturbance  fre- 
quent, Twitchings  or  paralysis  of  the  facial 
muscles,  arising  from  irritation  or  compres- 
sion of  the  facial  nerve,  frequently  occur. 

The  symptoms  characteristic  of  encepha- 
litis ensue  on  extension  of  the  inflammatory 
action  inwards.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  abscess  of  the  temporal  lobe  may  attain 
considerable  dimensions  without  inducing 
localising  symptoms ;  this  part  of  the  brain, 
not  containing  any  direct  motor  tracts,  and 
there  being  no  case  on  record  of  disease  of 
the  cortex  of  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe 
having  given  rise  to  deafness.  In  such  cases 
symptoms  of  compression  are  present,  and 
if  these  are  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
existence  of  otorrhcea,  and  especially  if  they 
occm-  in  children,  a  probable  localisation  in 
the  temporal  lobe  may  be  made.  When  the 
base  of  the  lenticular  nucleus  is  involved, 
causing  compression  of  the  internal  capsule,. 
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various  sensory  disturbances  may  be  in- 
duced, along  with  partial  hemiplegia.  Com- 
pression of  the  cerebral  peduncle  is  some- 
times found  in  such  cases,  as  evidenced  by 
paralysis  of  the  oculo-motor  nerve.  The 
discharge  from  the  ear  frequently  ceases 
shortly  before  the  onset  of  severe  symptoms. 
This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  swelling 
of  the  Uning  membrane,  and,  owing  to  the 
discharge  not  finding  exit,  the  disease  is  apt 
to  spread  through  the  thin  lamina  separat- 
ing the  mastoid  cells  from  the  dinra  mater. 
The  inflammatory  action  may  also  spread 
along  the  veins.  The  most  constant  of  the 
emissary  veins  runs  through  the  mastoid 
foramen,  and  connects  the  lateral  sinus  with 
the  posterior  am-icular  vein  or  with  the  oc- 
cipital. It  has  been  averred  that  inflam- 
mation of  each  portion  of  the  ear  is  trans- 
mitted to  a  particular  region  of  the  brain. 
Thus  inflammation  of  the  external  auditory 
meatus  is  said  to  induce  suppurative  inflam- 
mation in  the  cerebellum  and  in  the  lateral 
sinus ;  inflammation  of  the  cavity  of  the  tym- 
panum to  give  rise  to  abscess  in  the  cere- 
brum ;  and  inflammation  of  the  labyrinth  to 
produce  inflaramation  of  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata. There  are  not  sufficient  data  to  war- 
rant a  definite  conclusion  on  these  points. 
It  is  true  that  abscesses  of  the  brain  arising 
from  affections  of  the  ear  are  found  most 
frequently  in  the  hemispheres,  occasionally 
in  the  cerebellum,  and  rarely  in  the  pons. 
When  disease  of  the  mastoid  cells  occurs  in 
early  life,  abscess  is  most  prone  to  affect  the 
cerebrum ;  when  it  arises  late  in  life  the 
cerebellum  is  most  apt  to  be  the  seat  of 
disease. 

The  differential  diagnosis  between  me- 
ningitis and  encephahtis  is  in  many  in- 
stances difficult  and  in  others  quite  impos- 
sible. Some  information  may  be  derived 
from  the  date  of  the  appearance  of  the 
symptoms  after  the  accident.  When  in- 
flammation arises  from  punctiform  ecchy- 
moses  and  intense  congestion  following 
severe  brain-shaking,  as  in  some  forms  of 
concussion,  the  symptoms  appear  very  early 
— within  the  first  forty-eight  hours.  In  con- 
tusion of  the  brain,  especially  when  locaUsed, 
the  inflammatory  symptoms  manifest  them- 
selves in  four  to  seven  days  after  the  injury ; 
whereas  in  inflammation  spreading  from 
injury  of  the  bone  to  the  membranes,  it 
generally  does  not  manifest  itself  till  a  much 
later  period,  often  weeks  after  the  accident. 
But  though  this  periodicity  existing  between 
the  injury  and  the  appearance  of  the  cere- 
bral symptoms  does  frequently  occiur,  it 
cannot  be  impUcitly  reUed  on  as  a  differen- 
tial sign.   Thus  the  writer  has  seen  a  case 


of  compound  firacture  of  the  skull,  ^ving 
rise  to  meningitis — as  evidenced  by  symp- 
toms— on  the  second  day,  and  proving 
fatal  within  the  first  four  days  after  the 
injury.    A  diagnosis  may  be  made  with 
gi-eater  probability  between  meningitis  and 
encephahtis  by  ascertaining  whether  there 
are  any  external  signs  suggestive  of  the 
former.    If  there  be  a  contusion  of  the 
scalp  without  a  wound,  one  ought  to  as- 
certain the  state  of  the  bone  underneath  by 
making  an  aseptic  incision  on  the  appearance 
of  inflammatory  symptoms.  If  the  bone  be 
found  bare,  much  contused,  fractured,  or» 
otherwise  injured,  it  is  probable  that  the 
inflammatory  symptoms  are  due  to  me- 
ningitis beginning  in  the  dm"a  mater.  If 
any.  of  these  injmies  are  associated  with 
wounds,  they  may  then  more  readily  give 
rise  to  meningitis.     But  if  the  wound 
is  not  aseptic,  there  is  a  probabihty  of 
cerebral  inflammation  due  to  infective  in- 
filtration or  pyaemia ;  and  if  the  symptoms 
occur  a  week  or  longer  after  an  injury  there 
is  reason  to  fear  the  presence  of  this  serious 
affection. 

Treatment. — The  patient  ought  first  to 
be  thoroughly  examined.  Besides  investi- 
gating the  fimctions  of  the  brain,  those  of 
the  other  viscera,  especially  the  kidneys, 
should  receive  careful  attention,  as  by  so 
doing  symptoms  which  otherwise  might  be 
obscure  may  be  at  once  traced  to  their 
source  and  treated  inteUigently.  If  there 
be  a  wound  it  ought  to  be  scrupulously 
attended  to,  the  most  rigid  antiseptics  being 
employed.  The  temperature  ought  to  be 
carefully  watched  throughout,  as  it  is  a 
valuable  guide  to  the  patient's  condition, 
a  rise  often  heralding  serious  changes,  such 
as  convulsions.  The  patient  ought  to  be 
kept  in  a  quiet  room  and  in  a  subdued 
hght.  In  aU  cases  the  head  may  be  shaven 
with  advantage,  as  it  relieves  the  headache, 
at  least  temporarily,  and  facUitates  after- 
treatment.  The  head  may  be  kept  a  Httle 
higher  than  usual,  but  this  may  be  regulated 
according  to  the  patient's  desire.  During  the 
whole  course  of  the  disease  the  food  ought 
to  be  of  the  lightest  and  simplest  description, 
milk  being  probably  the  best.  The  bowels 
ought  to  be  carefully  regulated  throughout ; 
free  pm'gation  is  one  of  the  most  important 
points,  especially  in  the  early  part  of  the 
disease,  the  symptoms  being  often  relieved 
by  the  administration  of  a  brisk  purge. 
For  this  purpose  mercurial  preparations, 
especially  calomel,  are  very  valuable,  some 
ascribing  to  them  a  special  action  over  and 
above  their  pm-gative  property.  _  Those  who 
advocate  this  special  action  advise  that  they 
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should  be  piished  imtil  the  gums  are  toiiched. 
Many,  however,  believe  that  salivation  is 
quite  unnecessary,  and  with  them  the  writer 
agi-ees.  Croton  oil  is  of  great  service  in 
such  cases,  more  especially  when  there  is 
inability  to  swallow  or  insensibihty,  render- 
ing the  administration  of  other  medicines 
difficult.  One  or  two  drops  should  be  placed 
on  the  handle  of  a  spoon  and  rubbed  on  the 
back  of  the  tongue  ;  or,  if  the  patient  can 
swallow,  the  oil  may  be  given  in  sugar  or 
other  vehicle.  Enemata  also  are  of  service 
as  an  aid  to  the  piu-ge.  Then  there  are 
certain  remedies  the  efficacy  of  which  in 
such  cases  may  be  considered  doubtful. 
These  are  stimulants,  opium,  blisters,  the 
application  of  cold,  and  blood-letting. 

Stimulants,  if  ever  required,  which  rnay 
be  doubted,  ought  to  be  given  with  the 
greatest  circumspection.  They  are  very  apt 
to  do  harm.  Opiima  has  been  advocated 
in  certain  delirious  conditions  ensuing  in 
•encephalitis.  It  tends  to  the  production  of 
internal  congestions,  and  therefore  ought  to 
be  avoided.  Bromide  of  potassium,  or  even 
chloral,  may  be  substituted  when  medicines 
of  this  kind  are  required ;  but  the  exhibition 
of  such  drugs  is  apt  to  obscm-e  the  symp- 
toms, and  that  at  a  period  when  time  is  of 
great  value.  Blisters  ought  not  to  be  re- 
sorted to  in  the  acute  stage.  They  are  of 
ser%ace,  however,  in  chronic  encephalitis. 
It  has  been  advised  to  place  them  over  the 
nape  of  the  neck.  "Wlien  applied  in  this 
position,  the  raw  surface  which  is  left  is 
very  apt  to  become  irritated  from  friction, 
owing  to  the  restlessness  of  the  patient.  It 
is,  on  the  whole,  better  to  put  the  blister 
on  the  vertex,  and  it  is  equally  efficacious. 
The  application  of  cold  to  the  head  is  highly 
lauded.  It  may  be  applied  in  several  ways, 
such  as  by  evaporating  lotions,  by  ice  en- 
closed in  bladders  or  in  india-rubber  hoods, 
or  by  a  continuous  current  of  water  passing 
tlirough  a  bag  or  coU  of  tubing.  Evapo- 
rating lotions  are  often  soothing  to  the 
patient,  and  are  not  likely  to  do  harm.  Ice 
apphed  to  the  head  in  bags  is  imcomfortable, 
and  is  frequently  a  source  of  great  annoy- 
ance to  the  patient,  both  from  its  hardness 
and  the  frequency  with  which  it  has  to  be 
changed. 

The  best  form  of  applying  cold  to  the 
head  is  by  some  apparatus  through  which 
a  constant  current  of  water  is  passed,  cold 
being  substituted  for  that  which  has  been 
slightly  heated  by  contact  with  the  layer 
next  the  sm-face  of  the  head.  For  this  pur- 
pose Dr.  Robertson's  water-bags  are  very 
suitable.  They  are  made  of  thin  india-rubber 
with  an  afferent  and  efferent  tube  attached 


to  opposite  corners.  The  former  of  these 
is  inserted  into  a  basin  containing  cold 
water,  which  may  be  iced  if  wished,  and 
the  current  is  established  and  maintained 
by  syphon  action.  Leiter's  tubes,  of  flexible 
metal,  have  subsequently  come  into  use, 
and  they  answer  the  same  purpose.  When 
neither  of  these  is  at  hand,  the  prac- 
titioner may  substitute  for  the  latter  a  piece 
of  india-rubber  gas-tubing,  which  may  be 
formed  into  a  coil  and  applied  to  the  head. 
As  these  are  usually  lined  with  spiral  wire, 
they  do  not  collapse  under  the  weight  of 
the  head.  A  string  may  be  tied  to  one 
extremity  of  the  tube  to  regulate  the  out- 
flow by  diminishing  its  calibre.  Cold  applied 
in  any  of  these  ways  undoubtedly  causes 
a  contraction  of  the  vessels  of  the  scalp ; 
but  is  it  sufficient  to  produce  the  same 
action  in  the  interior  of  the  brain,  and,  if 
not,  does  the  contraction  of  the  superficial 
vessels  not  induce  a  greater  turgescence 
in  the  interior  of  the  brain?  When  one 
considers  the  large  quantity  of  blood  which 
is  passing  through  the  brain,  it  must  be 
apparent  that  the  local  application  of  cold 
to  the  surface  cannot  have  much  effect  on 
the  deeper  structures. 

The  employment  of  blood-letting  in  the 
early  stage  of  brain-inflammation  is  almost 
obsolete,  though  some  surgeons  still  believe 
in  its  value  when  judiciously  used. 

Treatment  of  intracranial  sup2>ura- 
tion. — Whenever  the  inflammation  has 
passed  into  an  acute  stage,  the  sui'geon 
should  be  prepared  for  the  advent  of  suppu- 
ration. This  may  be  indicated  by  symptoms 
of  compression,  convulsions,  paralysis,  &c., 
the  careful  observation  of  which  may  lead 
to  localisation  of  the  affection,  this  being 
the  principal  step  toward  estabUshing  a 
correct  treatment.  If  there  is  a  wound 
leading  to  bare  bone,  or  superficial  signs 
of  local  injury  or  the  existence  of  Pott's 
puffy  tumour,  it  would  be  right  to  make 
out  whether  there  is  suppuration  under  the 
skull  at  that  part  by  elevating  the  bone. 
But  suppose  the  indications  afforded  by  con- 
vulsive movements,  by  paralysis,  or  other- 
wise, should  indicate  that  another  brain- 
area  is  involved,  which  should  the  surgeon 
prefer  as  a  guide  :  the  superficial  appearance 
of  injury,  or  the  motor  or  sensory  signs, 
pointing  to  a  lesion  situated  elsewhere  in 
the  brain  ?  If  the  latter  are  distinct  and 
show  a  precise  locaHsation,  they  are  much 
to  be  preferred.  The  writer  has  had  cases 
illustrating  this.  One  of  them  is  as  follows  : 
A  lad  was  seen  by  him  suffering  from  cere- 
bral abscess,  with  symptoms  pointing  to  a 
localisation  in  the  base  of  the  third  frontal 
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convolution,  but  with  a  superficial  lesion 
situated  in  front  of  the  brow.  The  abscess 
was  found  in  Broca's  lobe,  and  not  near 
the  point  of  bare  bone,  which  was  the  seat 
of  injury.  Other  cases  of  even  more  pro- 
nounced character  have  been  seen,  where 
the  traumatism  apparent  on  the  surface  did 
not  guide  to  the  area  of  cerebral  compression, 
which,  however,  was  marked  by  motor 
symptoms,  pointing  to  another  region. 
These  would  lead  one  to  the  conclusion 
that  motor  symptoms,  when  sufficiently 
pronounced,  are  more  to  be  reUed  on  than 
the  mere  appearance  of  injury  on  the  ex- 
ternal siu'face  of  the  scalp  as  indicating 
the  seat  of  the  cortical  lesion.  When,  how- 
ever, such  external  indications  are  combined 
with  symptoms  locahsing  the  lesion  at  the 
same  spot,  the  diagnosis  is  rendered  the 
more  certain.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  in 
the  absence  of  locahsing  symptoms,  that  the 
brain  may  be  injured  at  a  part  opposite  to 
that  of  the  external  injury,  arising  in  such 
cases  from  contre-coup. 

Eegarding  the  locaHsation  of  the  lesion, 
twitchmgs  and  convulsions  are  of  great  ser- 
vice, especially  when  confined  to  a  particular 
set  of  muscles,  or  to  one  limb,  or  even  to  both 
limbs  of  one  side.  But  inasmuch  as  many 
convulsions,  thoitgh  at  first  limited  and  fol- 
lowing a  definite  order,  soon  become  general, 
and  thereby  their  distinctiveness  as  motor 
locahsing  elements  is  lost,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  the  onset  of  the  convulsions  closely 
watched.  It  will  be  fortunate  if  the  sm-geon 
can  see  the  onset  of  these  attacks  himself. 
But  he  cannot  always  be  with  his  patient, 
and  if  he  leaves,  even  for  a  short  period, 
a  seizm'e  may  take  place  in  his  absence,  and 
its  valuable  indications  be  lost.  Under  such 
circumstances,  is  there  no  method  whereby 
these  convulsions  might  be  watched,  or  data 
from  which  their  advent  might  be  expected  ? 
Accurate  thermometric  observations  will 
frequently  give  a  forewarning  of  the  ap- 
proach of  convulsions,  as  indicated  by  an 
acute  rise  in  the  temperature  within  a  com- 
paratively short  time.  An  intelligent  nurse, 
trained  to  watch  such  cases,  and  whose  word 
can  be  impHcitly  relied  on,  is  invaluable,  not 
only  in  carrying  out  the  treatment,  but  as 
an  instrument  of  observation.  She  ought 
to  be  instructed  to  record  the  temperatm*e 
every  two  hours,  and  she  ought  to  be  pre- 
pared to  note  down  the  order  in  which  the 
particular  parts  of  the  body  twitch  or  be- 
come convulsed.  On  any  sudden  increase 
of  the  temperature  the  sm'geon  should  be 
at  once  apprised  of  it,  so  that  he  may  be 
able  to  be  present  at  the  beginning  of  con- 
vulsive movements. 


Suppose  that  the  abscess  be  traced  to  ■ 
a  particular  locahty  of  the  brain,  is  it  to  be  ! 
left  alone,  or  are  its  contents  to  be  allowed  , 
to  escape  ?  If  the  surgeon  has  the  ordinary  j 
antiseptic  means  at  his  disposal,  he  ought  to  1 
evacuate  the  contents  of  the  abscess  as  soon  c 
as  its  locahty  is  clearly  recognised.  For  this  ; 
purpose  the  skull  ought  to  be  opened.  Before 
doing  so  the  head  ought  to  be  freshly  shaven. 
The  skin  should  be  washed  with  soap  and 
water — a  flesh-brush  being  used.  It  should 
then  be  cleansed  with  turpentine  to  remove  - 
any  greasy  matter,  and  finally  with  the  ! 
antiseptic  which  is  to  be  employed  dm-iag  i 
the  operation.  In  such  cases  the  writer  has  j 
always  operated  under  a  carbohsed  spray,  i 
and  the  whole  operation  has  been  at  all  i 
times  carried  out  under  antiseptic  precau-  i 
tions.  The  bone  may  be  elevated  in  several  i 
ways.  Some  have  ad-\dsed  the  u^e  of  a  r. 
mallet  and  chisel — a  most  objectionable  3 
practice.  Others  saw  a  triangular  or  rect-  ) 
angular  portion  of  bone,  which  they  then  r, 
elevate,  leaving  it  attached  to  the  soft  parts  t 
at  one  side,  which  act  as  a  hinge,  and  enable  j 
the  bone  to  be  folded  back.  The  writer  has  t 
used  this  method  on  two  occasions.  It  is  ;r 
suitable  for  cases  where  a  large  portion  of  ; 
the  brain  has  to  be  brought  into  view.  It, 
however,  takes  longer  than  trephining,  and  ■^. 
is  not  free  from  other  disadvantages. 

Trephining — the  removal  of  a  disc  ot  ^ 
bone  by  a  cylindrical  steel  saw — is  the  i 
easiest  method  of  removing  bone  from  the  ; 
skull.  The  sm'geon  should  be  in  possession  i 
of  crowns  of  various  sizes,  which  he  may  use  r 
as  the  case  requires.  For  exploratory  pur-  ^ 
poses,  and  especially  when  he  beheves  there  1. 
is  pus  located  between  the  dm-a  mater  and  £ 
the  bone,  a  disc  mounted  in  a  drill-handle,  j 
and  measming  not  more  than  one  quarter  5 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  is  verj'  serviceable,  i 
A  small  aperture  is  made  by  this  means,  t 
which  may  be  readily  fiEed  up,  and  through  i 
which  a  meningeal  abscess  may  be  evacu-  < 
ated.  But  when  the  abscess  is  situated  in  J 
the  brain,  a  large  disc  of  bone  ought  to  be  < 
removed.  The  ordinary  trephine  used  in  J 
tliis  coimtry  is  imperfect.  An  instnunent  i 
of  the  natm-e  of  the  French  trepan  is  much  i 
preferable.  Sinuses  must  be  avoided.  '\Vhen  I 
a  sinus  has  been  opened  by  mistake,  a  plug  Q 
of  catgut  may  be  introduced.  Firm  digital  \ 
pressm'e  on  the  walls  of  the  sinus  against  i 
the  bone  for  five  consecutive  miautes  has 
been  in  one  instance  effective  in  stopping  the  ; 
flow.  "When  the  dura  mater  has  been  ex-  j 
posed,  if  the  abscess  is  superficial  the  duralif! 
membrane  bulges  into  the  aperture  in  the  , 
skiUl,  and  there  will  be  no  cerebral  pul-  ' 
sations  visible.  Occasionally  the  dm-a  materi 
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will  be  found  to  be  akeady  perforated  by 
dcerative  action,  and  then  the  matter  will 
ooze  out  or  well  away  as  soon  as  the  disc  is 
removed.  But  if  this  has  not  taken  place, 
the  membranes  should  be  opened  with  a 
sharp  bistom-y.  The  pia  mater,  if  inflamed, 
will  bo  softeiaed,  and  be  of  a  dull  leaden 
hue,  and  probably  adherent  to  the  cortical 
substance  as  well  as  to  the  external  cover- 
ings. 

Provided  the  localisation  has  been  clearly 
made  out,  and  the  abscess  is  seated  in  the 
white  matter,  an  incision  ought  to  be  made 
into  it.  Occasionally  the  brain-tissue  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  abscess  is  softened  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  substance  immediately  fills 
up  the  incision  made  with  the  thin-bladed 
bistoury,  so  that  the  escape  of  pus  is  hin- 
dered. Most  frequently  the  pent-up  pus 
escapes  .with  ease.  A  hollow  needle  might 
be  employed  when  the  abscess  is  deeply 
seated,  as  the  pus  might  drain  slowly 
through  it.  After  the  evacuation,  the  aper- 
ture ought  to  be  carefally  dressed,  free 
draiQage  being  established,  the  head  being 
kept  ia  the  best  position  for  that  purpose. 
Subsequently  the  head  should  be  dressed 
only  when  the  temperature  gives  indications 
of  mischief,  or  when  the  dressings  show  the 
shghtest  stain.  The  patient  ought  to  be  care- 
fully attended  to,  the  bowels  kept  regular, 
and  the  diet  low.  He  should  be  kept  quietly 
at  rest  ia  bed  until  the  wound  has  thorouglily 
healed.  He  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  move 
about  sooner  than  a  month  under  any  cii*- 
ciunstances.  Any  precipitancy  in  allowing 
the  patient  to  go  about,  or  any  excess  in 
diet,  may  lead  to  serious  consequences. 

William  Maobwen. 

ENCEPHALOOELE.  See  Meningo- 
cele. 

ENCEPHALOID  CANCER.  Bee 
Carcinoma. 

ENCHONDROMA. -When  non-maKg- 
nant,  this  class  of  tumour  is  composed  of 
cartilage  only,  or,  if  mixed  with  fibrous 
tissue,  mainly  of  cartilage.  Cartilaginous 
tumours,  when  originating  in  bones,  which 
are  their  piincipal  seats,  are  found  either 
as  central  growths  or — much  more  fre- 
quently— as  outgrowths ;  and  in  this  latter 
form  the  tumour  may  be  either  single — in 
which  case  the  part  involved  is  usually 
near  the  end  of  one  of  the  larger  long  bones 
--or  multiple,  when  the  smaller  long  bones 
of  the  hand  or  foot  are  affected. 

Tumoiirs  consisting  largely  of  cartilage 
occur  occasionally  in  the  testis,  in  the 
tumours  connected  with  the  salivary  glands 
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— notably  those  of  the  parotid — in  lym- 
phatic-gland and  connective-tissue  tumoiu's. 

Cause. — Seeing  that  so  many  of  the 
multiple  enchondi-omata  are  fomid  growing 
in  yoimg  patients,  or  can  bo  traced  back  as 
having  commenced  in  early  Ufe,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  cause  of  these  tumours  is 
to  be  found  in  errors  of  development,  of  the 
nature  either  of  over-production,  or  rather 
of  an  in-egular  overgrowth  of  the  rudimen- 
tary cartilage-elements.  Of  those  tumom's 
which  occm'  later  in  life,  either  as  single 
tumours  around  a  long  bone  or  mixed  with 
other  tissues  in  glandular  gi-owths,  no  special 
cause  can  be  given. 

Pathology. — In  minute  sti'uctm-e  carti- 
laginous tumours  may  be  said  to  correspond 
almost  exactly  vsdth  foetal  cartilage,  con- 
sisting of  stellate  cells  embedded  in  a  hyaline 
matrix.  Single  tumom-s  affecting  the  ends 
of  the  long  bones  grow  to  an  enormous  size, 
yet  but  seldom  invade  the  contiguous  joint. 
In  the  area  of  then-  bases  of  attachment  to 
the  bone  they  are  prone  to  ossification,  emd  in 
other  parts  to  undergo  cystic  degeneration, 
well-defined  spaces  being  formed,  fiUed 
with  a  viscid  mucoid  fluid.  In  the  multiple 
enchondromata,  on  the  other  hand,  growth 
seems  after  a  time  to  be  arrested,  and,  be- 
yond the  inconvenience  or  disfigurement, 
they  cease  to  cause  anxiety.  The  central 
tumours  are  encapsuled,  and  are  surrounded 
by  a  wall  of  compact  bony  tissue. 

A  feature  in  the  pathology  of  some  en- 
chondromata which  is  pectiliar  to  these 
amongst  the  tumotirs  regarded  as  non- 
mahgnant,  is  the  fact  that  occasionally  dis- 
semination occm's,  nodules  and  even  large 
secondary  growths  being  found  both  in 
the  lymphatics  and  in  the  internal  organs, 
which  have  in  this  way  destroyed  the 
patient's  Ufe. 

Diagnosis. — In  the  cases  of  multiple 
enchondromata,  or  of  the  single  ones  about 
the  hand,  the  diagnosis  is  simple,  as  there 
is  no  other  form  of  tumour  with  which  they 
could  be  confounded,  being  less  hard  than 
bone,  and  yielding  often,  upon  firm  pressure, 
a  '  crunching '  sensation,  which,  when  it  can 
be  obtained,  forms  conclusive  evidence  of  a 
tumour  being  cartilaginous;  when  pedun- 
culated they  can  be  made  to  rock.  The 
larger  single  enchondromata  require  to  be 
distinguished  from  those  sarcomata  which 
may  be  either  ossifying  or  chondrifying,  or 
undergoing  both  of  these  changes ;  but  sar- 
comata of  this  type  are  more  prone  to  occur 
in  the  pelvis  and  bones  of  the  trunk,  whilst 
the  periosteal  sarcomata,  that  are  foimd  in 
the  situations  which  enchondi-oma  usually 
occupies,  are  soft  and  smooth  on  the  surfacre 
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and  of  rapid  growth,  cartilaginous  tumours 
being  tisually  of  much  slower  growth,  as 
well  as  being  hard  and  nodulated. 

Between  a  central  cartilaginous  tumour 
and  a  central  sarcoma  or  a  myeloid  tumoiu" 
a  diagnosis  cannot  always  be  made.  Of 
course,  if  the  characteristic  yielding  sensa- 
tion of  cartUage  can  be  obtained,  the  case 
is  clear,  but,  failing  this  sign,  the  diagnosis 
rests  upon  the  probabihties  of  age,  duration, 
rapidity  of  increase,  pain,  and  invasion  of 
health.  When  cartilage  enters  into  the 
composition  of  a  glandular  tumour  the 
harchiess  and  nodulated  character  of  the 
tumoru'  commonly  render  the  fact  evi- 
dent. 

Treatment. — Amputation  of  a  finger  or 
even  of  part  of  the  hand  may  be  necessary 
to  reheve  a  patient  of  a  member  which, 
from  the  size  an  enchondroma  has  reached, 
has  become  a  useless  incumbrance;  but 
we  cannot  say  this  procedure  is  required  on 
account  of  the  natm-e  of  the  growth  itself. 
So  also  eventually  is  amputation  necessary 
when  enchondroma  of  a  large  long  bone 
has  reached  a  size  which  puts  a  stop  to 
locomotion  or  threatens  life.  For  central 
cartilaginous  tumom'S  in  bone  the  attempt 
should  be  made  to  enucleate  the  growth, 
and  this  will  generally  prove  feasible,  imless 
the  surrotmding  bone  has  been  reduced  to 
a  mere  shell.  A.  Willett. 

ENDOSCOPE. — The  endoscope  is  an 
instrument  designed  for  the  direct  explora- 
tion of  internal  organs  and  cavities  by  the 
sight.  There  is  no  portion  of  the  human 
body,  into  which  a  straight  tube  can  be  in- 
troduced, in  which  it  may  not  be  employed 
profitably.  By  its  aid  we  can  examine 
the  urethra,  bladder,  rectum,  uterus,  nasal 
fossae,  pharynx,  larynx,  external  meatus 
auditorius,  wounds,  cavities  of  abscesses, 
and  so  forth.  In  its  most  perfect  form 
curved  tubes  may  be  used  as  endoscopic 
specula. 

This  instrument,  which  is  one  of  the 
numerous  modern  adjuncts  to  physical 
diagnosis,  dates  back  to  the  early  part  _  of  j 
the  present  century,  when  we  find  Bozzini 
of  Frankfort,  in  1806,  using  his  '  Ught  con- 
ductor.' In  1824,  Dr.  J.  D.  Fisher,  of 
Boston,  devised  an  instrument  not  unlilte 
that  in  use  at  present,  and  shortly_  after, 
Segalas,  of  Strasbourg,  followed  his  ex- 
ample. Later  on,  Bombalgmi,  Avery  of 
London,  and  Hacken  of  Riga,  added  then- 
laboiirs  and  experiences,  thus  far,  unfortu- 
nately, unprofitable. 

In  the  year  1865,  Desormeaux,  of  Paris, 
published  his  remarkable  essay  on  the  sub- 


ject of  endoscopy,  and  fi-om  that  date  to 
the  present  time  this  mode  of  exploration 
has  been  used  more  frequently,  scientific- 
ally, and  fruitfully  than  before. 

It  wiU.  be  right  here  to  define  what  may 
be  fairly  considered  the  real  value  of  the 
endoscope  as  a  means  of  diagnosis  and 
treatment.  The  writer  holds  that  it  is  not 
an  instrument  needed  for  general  use,  but 
rather  one  for  employment  in  cases  of  ex- 
ceptional obscm-ity,  in  which  its  help  will 
be  found  to  make  all  the  difference  between 
blundering  guesswork  and  absolute  cer- 
tainty. 

The  following  may  be  taken  as  a  general 
descri]Dtion  of  the  instnunent. 

In  the  first  place  there  •  is  a  tube  or 
Bijeculum,  which  is  introduced  into  the 
canal  or  cavity  to  be  examined  ;  and  at  one 
extremity  of  this  a  imiTor  of  polished  silver, 
perforated  in  the  centre,  is  placed  at  an 
angle  of  45  degrees.  The  function  of  the 
mirror  is  to  reflect  the  Ught,  which  is  placed 
laterally,  into  the  tube,  so  as  to  illuminate  it 
to  the  end.  As  the  cahbre  of  the  tube  is 
usually  very  small,  a  most  brilliant  hght  is 
required,  and,  in  order  to  obtain  the  best 
effects,  it  should  be  made  to  converge  shghtly 
upon  the  mirror.  This  convergence  is  ob- 
tained by  interposing  between  the  hght  and 
the  mirror  a  plano-convex  lens  of  suitable 
focal  length. 

The  hght  being  sufficient,  the  lens 
properly  adjusted,  the  mirror  bright,  and 
correctly  placed  with  respect  to  the  spe- 
culum tube,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  facility 
for  the  eye  of  the  observer,  looking  through 
the  aperture  in  the  mirror,  to  see  clearly  to 
the  bottom  of  the  speculum,  and  recognise 
whatever  may  he  there.  Vai'ious  specula 
are  requhed  for  endoscopy.  The  urethral 
tube  is  the  most  generaUy  useful,  but 
special  ones  are  needed  for  the  examination 
of  the  bladder,  rectum,  nasal  fossae,  auditory 
meatus,  &c. 

Various  hghts  have  been  tried  for  ob- 
taining the  needful  illumination — sunhght, 
ordinary  daylight,  the  Drummond,  magne- 
sium, and  electric  lights.  As  a  rule  they  are 
toys  in  endoscopy,  and  not  practicaUy  use- 
ful. Desormeaux  uses  a  gazogene  lamp  of 
minute  dimensions,  which  gives  a  very  in- 
sufficient view.  After  numerous  a,nd  pro- 
longed experiments  the  present  writer  bas 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  nothing  equals, 
for  the  purpose,  the  intense  light  derived 
from  the  thin  edge  of  the  flat  flame  of  a 
small  paraffine  lamp. 

Before  concludmg,  a  few  examples  of 
the  value  of  endoscopy,  in  cases  of  obscurity, 
m<iy  be  here  cited, 
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Case  I.  In  the  autimm  of  18C5,  Dr.  S. 
consulted  the  writer,  by  letter,  relative  to 
extreme  irritability  of  the  bladder,  fi'om 
which  he  had  sufifered  for  six  months,  and 
for  which  he  had  taken,  in  vain,  the  advice 
of  two  veiy  eminent  London  sm'geons,  one 
of  them  a  speciaUst  of  the  highest  skill  in 
diseases  of  the  m-inary  organs. 

Dr.  S.  came  to  Dublin  for  examination, 
when  the  writer  found  him  a  hale  man 
of  about  sixty  yeai"s  of  age,  in  good  health 
except  for  the  irritable  bladder,  which 
necessitated  his  passing  water  every  ten 
minutes,  and  totally  disabled  him  from 
performing  the  duties  of  his  profession. 
The  m-ine  exhibited,  after  standing  some 
hours,  a  very  slight  deposit  of  muco-pus ; 
otherwise  it  was  healthy,  of  good  specific 
gravity,  acid  reaction,  and  containing  no 
greater  amount  of  albmnen  than  was  ac- 
counted for  by  the  minute  quantity  of 
muco-pus. 

With  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Eobert 
MacDonnell  the  writer  made  a  careful  en- 
doscopic examination  of  Dr.  S.  The  urethra 
and  bladder  were  found  healthy,  vsdth  the 
exception  of  a  small  patch  of  superficial 
ulceration,  or  rather  abrasion  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  in  the  site  of  the  trigone.  This 
lesion  explained  the  whole  case.  The  mo- 
ment the  urine  reached  this  spot  the  irrita- 
iaon  began,  and  could  not  be  assuaged 
except  by  emptjang  the  bladder.  The  in- 
dication for  treatment  obviously  was  to  heal 
tip  this  abraded  surface. 

Local  measures  being  far  more  likely  to 
attain  that  end  than  drugs,  an  instrument 
was  constructed  (a  canula  open  on  the 
curved  aspect)  with  which  the  writer  easily 
conveyed  a  watery  solution  of  nitrate  of 
Bilver  to  the  part  (gr.  x.-f^j).  A  few  ap- 
pHcations  dulled  the  sensibility,  and  made 
Dr.  S.  more  comfortable,  and  after  a  time 
he  was  allowed  to  return  home,  and  directed 
a  daily  injection  of  the  bladder  (previously 
emptied)  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
The  case  progressed  steadily, 
and  in  four  months  a  perfect  and  permanent 
cure  was  effected. 

Case  II.  In  the  year  1866,  the  late 
Dr.  Fleetwood  Churchill,  senior,  asked  the 
■writer  to  examine  a  young  lady  who  suf- 
fered from  an  extraordinary  irritability  of 
the  bladder.  Dr.  ChurchiU  had  ascertained 
that  there  was  no  stone,  and  that  the  urine 
■was  perfectly  normal.  An  endoscopic  exa- 
mination of  the  bladder  demonstrated  its 
perfect  healthiness,  the  whole  surface  pre- 
senting the  mamillated  rose-red  surface 
familiar  to  the  trained  endoscopist.  The 
absence  of  bladder-disease  led  the  writer  to 


suggest  an  intra-uterine  examination,  which 
showed  a  closely  contracted  cervix,  with 
diseased  lining  membrane. 

To  facihtate  further  investigation  Dr. 
Chm'chiU  dilated  the  cervix  with  the 
sea-tangle  bougie,  and  from  that  time  the 
irritability  of  the  bladder  disappeared.  In 
this  case  the  perfect  healthiness  of  the 
bladder,  proved  by  the  endoscope,  suggested 
the  reflex  origin  of  the  symptoms,  and 
treatment  of  the  uterine  disease  effected  an 
immediate  and  permanent  cure. 

Case  III.  Mr.  E.,  aged  about  forty  years, 
had  long  suffered  from  rectal  hemorrhage, 
which  latterly  threatened  to  undermine  his 
health.  He  had  become  markedly  anaemic, 
breathless  on  exertion,  and  lost  all  appetite. 
Careful  examination  of  the  rectum  with 
the  ordinary  speculum  had  already  failed  t(> 
discover  the  cause  of  the  bleeding. 

An  endoscopic  examination  cleared  up 
the  difficulty,  and  enabled  the  writer,  and 
Dr.  Tegart,  to  see  a  bleeding  growth, 
situated  so  high  up  in  the  bowel  as  to  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  speculum. 
Mr.  E.  was  conveyed  to  Dubhn,  and  on  the 
11th  of  April,  1876,  assisted  by  Dr.  Tegart 
and  Dr.  P.  Hayes,  the  writer  succeeded, 
with  great  difficulty,  owing  to  its  unusual 
position,  in  ligaturing  the  vascular  tumour. 
The  result  was  a  perfect  cure  of  the  haemor- 
rhage, and  in  a  few  months  Mr.  E.  com- 
pletely regained  his  health  and  condition. 

The  three  foregoing  cases  have  been 
selected  from  amongst  many,  to  illustrate 
the  help  which  may  be  gained  by  the  use 
of  the  endoscope,  towards  precise  diagnosis 
and  effectual  treatment,  in  certain  obscure 
ailments  of  the  bladder,  uterus,  and  rectum. 

F.  E.  CEUIf  iE. 

ENTERECTOMY,  or  excision  of  apart 
of  the  small  intestine,  has  been  performed 
for  the  rehef  and  cure  of  the  following  con- 
ditions : — Simple  and  epithehomatous  stric- 
tures of  the  smaU  intestine;  occlusion  of 
the  bowel  by  adhesion  and  matting  of  the 
coils,  of  such  a  character  that  the  deviation 
of  the  gut  cannot  be  corrected  ;  obstruction 
by  non-carcinomatous  neoplasms ;  gangrene 
due  to  the  various  forms  of  strangulation 
and  to  hernia ;  irreducible  or  gangrenous 
intussusceptions,  and  for  the  closure  of 
faecal  fistula. 

It  win  be  seen  that  under  certain  of  these 
circumstances  the  operation  not  only  serves 
to  remove  the  obstruction,  but  to  cm-e  the 
condition  which  produced  it.  In  certain 
of  the  conditions  named,  such  as  in  the 
various  forms  of  stricture,  in  obstruction 
by  large  tumours,  and  in  irreducible  intus- 
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Busceptions,  the  operation  offers  the  only 
chance  of  cure,  while  other  measures  short 
of  resection  can  only  bring  ahout  a  tem- 
porary reUef. 

There  are  two  different  methods  of  per- 
forming the  operation.  In  the  one  the 
diseased  segment  is  excised,  the  divided 
ends  of  the  bowel  are  then  at  once  united 
by  sutures,  the  parts  so  adjusted  are  re- 
duced into  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  the 
wound  in  the  parietes  is  closed.  In  the 
other,  after  the  resection  has  been  per- 
formed, the  divided  ends  of  the  bowel  are 
stitched  to  the  margins  of  the  wound  in 
the  parietes,  and  an  artificial  anus  is  estab- 
lished. After  a  certain  interval,  the  arti- 
ficial anus  is  closed  by  a  second  resection 
operation  with  immediate  suture,  or  by 
some  of  the  other  measm'es  available  for 
the  treatment  of  such  abnormal  apertures. 

1.  In  the  first  mode  of  procedure  the 
abdomen  is  opened  by  an  incision  in  the 
linea  alba  below  the  umbihcus.  The  por- 
tion of  gut  to  be  resected  is  drawn  out  of 
the  wound.  The  wound  is  then  plugged 
roimd  about  the  gut  by  means  of  warm 
carbolised  sponges,  so  that,  should  the  in- 
testinal contents  escape  during  the  opera- 
tion, they  may  not  find  their  way  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity.  The  bowel  must  now  be 
occluded  both  above  and  below  the  part 
that  is  to  be  excised.  This  can  be  accom- 
pHshed  either  by  the  fingers  of  an  assistant, 
or  by  means  of  the  various  clamps  invented 
for  the  purpose  (Eydygier's,  Bishop's, 
Maldns',  or  the  writer's).  The  portion  of 
gut  is  now  to  be  excised  with  scissors,  and  a 
triangular  piece  of  the  mesentery  resected, 
the  base  of  the  triangle  corresponding  to  the 
segment  of  bowel  removed.  The  divided 
mesenteric  vessels  are  secured,  and  the  cut 
edges  of  the  mesentery  approximated  by 
several  points  of  suture.  The  divided  ends 
of  the  bowel  are  now  approximated  and 
united  by  sutures.  A  ntimber  of  sutures 
are  first  to  be  applied  so  as  to  unite  the 
edges  of  the  mucous  membrane,  that  mem- 
brane bemg  freely  exposed  by  the  retraction 
of  the  muscular  coat.  An  outer  lino  of 
sutures  is  then  applied  so  as  to  bring  the 
serous  surfaces  of  the  two  pieces  of  gut 
into  close  contact.  The  best  sutm-e  for 
this  pm-pose  is  that  known  as  Lembert's. 
In  aU,  some  40  points  of  sutm-e  are  re- 
quu-ed,  15  for  the  inner  row  and  25  for 
the  outer.  The  best  material  for  the  pur- 
pose is  the  finest  Chinese  twist,  and  the 
needle  used  should  be  very  fine,  roimd  on 
section,  and  so  curved  as  to  form  half  a  circle. 
Hagedom's  needles  are  veiy  well  suited  for 
the  purpose.    The  clamps  are  reuaoved,  the 


bowel  is  returned  into  the  abdomen,  and 
the  wound  in  the  parietes  is  closed.  After 
the  operation  the  patient  must  be  kept  well 
under  the  influence  of  opium,  so  as  to  insure 
the  absence  of  movement  in  the  bowel. 
The  patient  may  have  ice  to  suck,  but  no 
food  should  be  given  by  the  mouth  for  at 
least  three  days,  and  then  it  should  be  given 
in  small  quantities,  and  in  a  fluid  form.  If 
necessary  the  patient's  strength  may  be 
supported  by  enemata  of  brandy  and  pep- 
tonised  beef-tea.  Such  enemata  are,  how- 
ever, contraindicated  if  they  induce  imdue 
peristaltic  movements. 

2.  In  the  second  mode  of  procedm-e,  a 
portion  of  intestine  and  a  triangular  piece 
of  the  mesentery  are  excised,  as  in  the 
method  just  described.  The  gap  in  the 
mesentery  is  united  by  a  few  points  of 
suture,  and  the  divided  ends  of  the  intes- 
tine are  so  adjusted  to  the  margins  of  the 
wound  as  to  estabhsh  an  artificial  anus. 
This  fistula  is  subsequently  closed  by  a 
second  resection  oi^eration,  followed  liy 
suturing  of  the  divided  ends  and  closm-e  of 
the  abdominal  wound.  Or  it  may  be  closed 
by  any  other  of  the  measm'es  appUcable  to 
the  cure  of  Aetificial  Anus. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  cases  of  in- 
testinal obstruction  the  second  operation  is 
infinitely  preferable  to  the  first,  and  should 
be  the  procedure  selected  in  such  cases.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  patients' 
lives  are  threatened  by  reason  of  the  ob- 
struction, and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  latter 
of  the  two  procedm'es  detailed  above  wiU 
give  the  most  ready  and  complete  rehef. 
The  sutured  bowel,  when  returned  into  the 
abdomen,  lies  as  a  paralysed  loop,  and  may 
well  help  to  maintain  already  existing 
symptoms  of  obstruction.  Besides,  pa- 
tients upon  whom  these  operations  are  per- 
formed,  are  often  in  a  critical  condition,  and 
not  in  a  state  to  bear  weU  so  prolonged  an 
operation  as  is  the  first-named.  Moreover, 
to  prevent  fffical  extravasation  at  the  suture 
line,  the  bowel  should  be  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble empty  and  in  a  fairly  healthy  condition. 
Wlien  the  first-named  of  the  two  procedures 
is  adopted  in  a  case  where  obstruction  exists, 
the  operation  is  performed  upon  a  bowel  in 
a  state  of  considerable  distension,  and  upon 
tissues  that  are  apt  to  be  congested  and  in- 
flamed, if  not  even  on  the  verge  of  gangrene. 
The  general  mortality  of  resection  opera- 
tions is  50  per  cent.  Frederick  Treves. 

ENTEROCELE.  See  Hernia,  Stran- 
gulated. 

ENTEROTOME,  Dupuytren's.  See 
Artificial  Anus. 
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ENTEROTOMY.  —  This  procediu-e, 
sometimes  known  as  N^laton's  operation, 
consists  in  establishing  an  artificial  anus  in 
the  small  intestine.  The  seat  of  the  opera- 
tion is  the  inguinal  region,  preference  being 
given  to  the  right  side.  An  incision  is 
made  through  the  abdominal  paiietes  paral- 
lel to,  and  li'om  one  inch  to  one  inch  and 
a  half  above,  Poupart's  ligament,  and  to  the 
outer  side  of  the  deep  epigastric  artery. 
The  incision  is  carried  through  the  external 
and  internal  obhque  and  the  transversalis 
muscles,  and  the  peritoneima  is  divided. 
The  skin  incision  should  be  about  three 
inches  long,  but  the  deep  incision,  whereby 
the  peritoneum  is  opened,  need  be  no  more 
than  about  one  and  a  half  inches  in 
length.  The  abdominal  cavity  having  been 
opened,  the  first  distended  coil  of  bowel 
that  presents  itseK  is  gently  seized  and 
drawn  into  the  wound.  The  gut  is  then 
fixed  to  the  wound  by  a  double  line  of 
sutm'es,  which  are  applied  in  a  row,  one  on 
either  side  of  the  skin  incision,  and  which 
transfix  the  intestinal  walls.  An  opening 
is  finally  made  into  the  bowel  between  the 
two  lines  of  suture,  and  the  operation  is 
completed.  When  enterotomy  is  performed 
upon  the  right  side,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  the  part  of  the  intestine  opened  is 
neai-ly  always  the  terminal  portion  of  the 
ileum. 

This  operation  has  been  done  for  almost 
every  form  of  intestinal  obstruction.  It 
affords  relief,  but  it  cannot  become  a  means 
of  cure  since  it  leaves  the  cause  of  the 
obstruction  imtouched.  If  destructive 
changes  are  taking  place  at  the  seat  of  the 
obstruction  at  the  time  when  the  entero- 
tomy is  practised,  they  will  continue  to 
progress  in  spite  of  the  procedure.  The 
operation  is  performed  in  the  dark,  and  is 
to  a  great  extent  independent  of  diagnosis. 
In  several  instances  an  artificial  anus  has 
been  established  in  the  ileum .  to  relieve 
an  obstraction  which  a  subsequent  autopsy 
showed  to  be  situate  in  the  sigmoid  flexure. 
If  it  should  so  happen  that  a  loop  of 
jejunum  is  opened  instead  of  ileimi,  death 
from  marasmus  will  in  time  attend  the 
establishment  of  a  fistula  so  near  the 
stomach.  In  any  case  much  distress  is  apt 
to  be  caused  by  the  accumulation  of  faces 
between  the  fsecal  fistula  and  the  seat  of 
the  obstruction.  There  are  certain  cases 
however — as  for  example  when  obstruction 
depends  upon  the  extensive  matting  together 
of  coils  of  intestine — in  which  enterotomy 
offers  the  only  means  of  saving  the  pa- 
tient's life.  Mortality :— Out  of  61  recorded 
examples  of  enterotomy  for  non-mahgnant 


forms  of  obstruction,  20  are  described  as 
cured,  wliile  41  died.  Out  of  48  examples  of 
enterotomy  for  malignant  stricture  of  the 
bowel,  6  are  described  as  cured,  while  42 
died.  Frederick  Treves. 

ENTROPIOlSr.— The  edges  of  the  Uds 
are  more  or  less  inverted,  so  that  the  lashes 
are  turned  towards  the  eyeball.  The  lashes 
themselves  may  be  regular,  or  they  may  be 
u-regular,  as  in  trichiasis.  See  Eyelids.  The 
inversion  may  be  complete  or  it  may  be 
partial,  and  in  either  case  it  may  be  acute 
(spasmodic)  or  chronic  (inflammatory). 

Acute  Entropion  chiefly  affects  the 
lower  lid,  especially  in  old  people  (senile  en- 
tropion). From  the  shrinking  of  the  tissues 
in  old  age  the  globe  recedes  somewhat  into 
the  orbit,  the  lower  hd  loses  support,  and  is 
tiu'ned  inwards  by  the  action  of  the  mar- 
ginal fibres  of  the  orbicularis  muscle.  This 
is  especially  apt  to  occm-  when  the  eyes  are 
bandaged.  It  not  infrequently  happens  in 
old  persons  operated  on  for  cataract  that, 
when  the  eyes  come  to  be  tied  up  after 
operation,  the  lower  lid  becomes  inverted, 
though  previously  there  had  been  no  in- 
version, x'^cute  entropion  may,  however, 
occur  in  yoimger  persons  from  injury  or 
inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  or  cornea. 
In  any  case,  the  irritation  of  the  lashes  in 
entropion  may  set  up  inflammation  and  even 
ulceration  of  the  conjunctiva  or  of  the 
cornea.  From  the  displacement  of  the 
lacrymalpuncta  there  is  a  constant  overflow 
of  tears,  which  may  lead  to  excoriation  and 
inflammation  of  the  edges  of  the  Hds. 

Treatment. — In  shght  and  temporary 
spasmodic  entropion  it  may  be  enough 
to  draw  the  edge  of  the  lid  outwards  firom 
time  to  time,  or  to  fix  it  with  coUodion 
or  strapping.  In  order  to  facilitate  the 
drainage  of  the  tears  the  lower  canaUculus 
should  be  opened.  Should  these  simple 
measures  fail,  an  elliptical  fold  of  skin  may 
be  excised  fi:om  the  outer  surface  of  the  lid 
and  close  to  the  margin.  The  size  of  the 
piece  of  skin  will  depend  upon  the  amount 
of  inversion  and  the  length  of  time  that  it 
has  lasted.  After  removal  of  the  skin  a 
strip  of  the  most  marginal  fibres  of  the 
orbicularis  may  also  be  removed.  Sutures 
may  be  applied,  or  not.  In  order  to  increase 
the  effect  of  the  operation,  a  snip,  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  deep,  may  be  made  on  the  edge 
of  the  lid  close  to  the  external  angle.  This 
divides  those  marginal  fibres  of  the  orbicu- 
laris muscle  which  are  cliiefly  instrumental 
in  producing  the  inversion.  Many  other 
procedm-es  may  be  resorted  to,  as  sub- 
cutaneous sutm-es,  canthoplasty,  or  division 
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of  the  external  canthus,  Graefe's  opera- 
tion, &c. 

Chronic  Entropion. — In  this  form  the 
edges  of  the  hds  are  often  thickened  and  red, 
and  there  is  usually  some  trichiasis.  The 
skin  is  not  lax,  as  in  the  acute  form,  and 
the  tarsus  itself  is  generally  incurved. 
There  may  be  also  contraction  of  the  pal- 
pebral aperture  (blepharophimosis),  together 
with  signs  of  chronic,  especially  trachoma- 
tous, conjimctivitis.  The  result  of  chronic 
inversion  is  irritation  of  the  conjunctiva 
and  the  cornea,  or  even  inflammation  and 
ulceration  of  the  cornea,  with  lacrymation 
and  dread  of  Hght.  Owing  to  the  displace- 
ment of  the  lacrymal  puncta  there  is  epi- 
phora. It  may  be  the  result  of  inflamma- 
tions, or  it  may  be  traumatic  and  due  to 
burns,  especially  with  lime  or  ammonia. 
In  extreme  cases  the  conjimctival  sac  may 
be  obliterated. 

Treatment. — Canthoplasty maybe  done 
if  the  palpebral  aperture  be  shortened  ;  ex- 
cision of  an  elUptically-shapedpiece  of  skin, 
if  there  be  no  incurvation  of  the  tarsus ; 
but  if  the  tarsus  Jae  incurved,  as  after  tra- 
choma, the  operative  procedm-e  must  be 
applied  to  the  tarsus.  Two  methods  are  in 
use  :  one  consisting  of  removing  a  V-shaped 
strip  frorn  the  outer  sm-face  of  the  cartilage 
near  the  edge, '  grooving  the  fibro-cartilage  ' 
(Streatfeild- Snellen),  the  other  consisting 
of  making  an  incision  through  the  tarsus 
from  the  inner  side  near  the  margin,  and 
throughout  its  entire  length  (Biirow).  The 
principle  of  the  former  is  to  correct  the 
deformity  by  shortening  the  outer  surface ; 
that  of  the  latter,  lengthening  the  contracted 
inner  surface.  Another  operation  consists 
in  sphtting  the  margin  of  the  hd  throughout 
its  entire  length  immediately  within  the  row 
of  eyelashes  (Arlt).  This  procedure  is  es- 
pecially indicated  when  the  conjunctiva  is 
greatly  contracted.  Each  of  the  plans  above 
mentioned  attempts  to  retain  the  eyelashes  ; 
but  in  some  instances  it  may  be  necessary 
to  excise  the  lashes.  J.  Tweedy. 

ENURESIS.  See  Incontinence  of 
Urine. 

EPHELIS.    See  Lentigo. 

EPIDIDYMITIS.  See  Testis,  Dis- 
eases of  the. 

EPIPHORA.  See  Lacrymal  Appar- 
atus, Diseases  of  the. 

EPIPHYSES,  Affections  of.— These 
may  be  acute  or  clironic  in  then-  course, 
central  or  peripheral  as  regards  then' 
starting-point.    They  are  essentially  af- 


fections of  infancy  and  childhood,  though 
of  course  they  may  occur  up  to  the  age 
when  the  epiphyses  unite  with  the  shafts, 
which  in  some  cases  may  be  as  late  as 
the  twenty-first  year  of  life.  As  a  rule, 
the  acuter  foi-ms  of  disease  are  found 
among  infants,  the  more  chronic  among 
older  childi-en ;  they  are  rarely  primary ; 
or,  to  speak  more  definitely,  they  depend 
either  on  some  constitutional  cachexia  or 
on  septicaemia.  The  diseases  which  com- 
mence at  thek  line  of  junction  with  the 
shaft  (peripheral)  are  more  common  than 
those  which  commence  in  the  interior  of 
the  epiphysis  (central).  The  so-called  epi- 
physitis, in  many  cases  is  an  inflammation 
I  along  the  line  of  junction  with  the  shaft, 
!  and  more  often  due  to  disease  in  the  shaft 
than  in  the  epiphysis  ;  the  integrity  of  the 
latter  being  shown  by  the  continued  growth 
of  the  diaphysis,  and  explained,  probably, 
by  the  immunity  which  non-vascular  struc- 
tm'es  enjoy  over  more  vascular  ones  ia 
early  life. 

Causes. — By  far  the  commonest  cause 
of  the  acute  affections  of  the  epiphyses  is 
some  congenital  dyscrasia,  especially  in- 
herited syphihs.  Though  much  less  fre- 
quently, acute  rickets  and  scurvy  also 
lead  to  acute  inflammations  at  or  near  the 
epiphysial  hne,  which  may  be  followed  or 
not  by  disease  of  the  epiphysis.  Septicaemia 
is  another  cause,  and  this  variety  of  lesion, 
usually  multiple,  is  more  acute  and  more 
destructive  than  any  of  the  foregoing.  In 
all  the  forms,  injm'y — traction  on  joints 
during  parturition,  sudden  jerks,  blows, 
falls,  &c. — is  often  the  more  immediate 
cause.  In  the  chronic  forms,  mjury  again 
plays  an  important  part ;  occm-ring  in  later 
childhood,  the  strumous  diathesis  is  often 
the  predisposing  factor.  In  a  few  cases, 
even  in  wliich  there  does  not  appear  to  bo 
any  constitutional  dyscrasia,  blows  or  falls 
set  up  acute  or  subacute  disease  in  the 
ossifying  centre  of  an  epiphysis,  apparently 
by  detaching  it  ft-om  its  connection  with 
the  smTOunding  part,  or  in  consequence  of 
haemorrhage  or  of  mere  concussion;  the 
centre  either  dies  outright,  or  takes  on  sub-  ^ 
inflammatory  changes  which  lead  to  abscess,  | 
or  to  arthritis.  ' 

Pathology. — The  pathological  anatomy  {it 
varies  within  considerable  limits,  depending  1 
on  the  stage  of  the  disease  when  examined, 
or  on  the  acuteness  of  the  process,  and  a 
little  also  on  the  natiure  of  the  initiatory 
lesion.  In  aU  the  peripheral  affections,  at 
the  line  of  jimction  ■with  the  shaft,  and  in 
the  soft,  most  recently  formed  osseous  layers 
there  are  hyperemia  and  exudation  of  cells 
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The  amount  will  vai-y  in  proportion  to  the 
acuteness  of  the  process.  In  congenital 
syphihs,  this  exudation  may  he  so  abundant 
as  to  allow  the  epiphysis  to  move  freely  on 
the  shaft;  in  some  cases  the  epiphyses  appear 
to  be  quite  separated ;  suppiu-ation  is  rare, 
but  sometimes  occm-s.  As  a  rule  this  exuda- 
tion-material is  sanguineous,  it  is  contaiaed 
within  the  periosteum,  and  rarely  shows 
any  tendency  to  point  externally,  the  ad- 
joining part  of  the  shaft  not  rarely  partici- 
pates in  the  disease ;  complete  recovery 
may  take  place  under  suitable  treatment. 
In  acute  rickets  a  very  similar  condition 
may  exist,  but  it  rarely  assumes  the  same 
extent;  the  bones  become  extremely  vas- 
cular and  softened,  so  that  fracture  not 
infrequently  results.  In  some  forms  of  in- 
fantile scm-vy  also,  an  acute  inflammation 
of  the  diaphyses  of  the  long  bones  occurs, 
which  may  compromise  the  epiphysis.  In 
septic£emia,  the  shafts  of  the  long  bones  are 
often  the  starting-points  of  the  disease,  and 
the  epiphysis  becomes  secondarily  impli- 
cated; or,  beginning  within  a  joint,  disease 
spreads  to  the  Une  of  junction,  thence  to 
the  shaft  if,  as  in  the  hip  and  shoulder 
for  instance,  the  epiphysis  happens  to  be 
within  the  joint-capsule.  In  all  the  fore- 
going cases  the  affection  is  more  often 
multiple,  the  attacks  not  necessarily  oc- 
curring all  at  once,  but  in  rapid  succes- 
sion; sometimes  the  chief  violence  of  the 
disease  expends  itseK  on  one  joint  or  bone, 
while  the  remainder  are  less  profoundly 
affected. 

Under  the  term  '  acute  arthritis  of  in- 
fents'  Mr.  Thomas  Smith  has  described 
cases  which  include  the  septiceemic  variety, 
and — as  the  writer  of  tliis  article  thinks — 
other  and  more  distinctly  epiphysial  condi- 
tions, the  feature  in  common  being  arthritis. 
In  a  few  cases,  epiphysial  disease  proper 
may  be  acute,  and  lead  to  arthritis  or 
abscess ;  it  is  then  mostly  in  consequence 
of  necrosis  or  caries  in  the  ossifying  centre. 
But  more  generally  the  change  is  a  chronic 
one,  the  centre  becomes  inflamed  and 
caseous,  pus  forms  slowly,  and  before 
making  its  way  out,  or  towards  the  joint, 
it  gives  rise  to  chronic  inflammation  and 
to  pulpy  thickening  of  all  the  soft  sm:- 
rounding  tissues.  On  making  a  section 
through  such  an  epiphysis,  a  cavity  is 
entered,  lined  with  pale, '  semi-caseous  gra- 
nulation-tissue, and  containing  what  re- 
mams  of  the  ossifying  centre  as  a  loose 
sequestrum. 

Symptoms.— The  symptoms  vary  as 
much  as  the  pathological  conditions.  A 
pseudo-paralysis  of  one  or  more  limbs, 


coming  on  rather  suddenly,  attended  with 
pain  on  handling,  with  swelling  at  or  near 
a  joint,  and  occurring  in  a  sypliilitic  infant, 
would  be  almost  pathognomonic.  A  similar 
condition,  occmTing  in  an  older  child  with- 
out signs  of  syphilis,  but  with  the  history  and 
evidences  of  imx^roper  hygienic  sm-round- 
ings,  would  almost  as  certainly  indicate  an 
acute  onset  of  rickets.  In  young  strumous 
persons,  the  affected  epiphysis  excites  a 
little  general  infiltration  of  the  adjacent 
soft  structures,  with  a  subsequent  forma- 
tion of  pus,  which  is  the  not  infrequent 
starting-point  of  joint-disease.  In  such 
cases,  the  acuteness  of  the  process  rather 
modifies  the  symptoms,  and  may  even 
mask  the  disease. 

Prognosis. — The  syphilitic  and  rachitic 
and  scorbutic  varieties  possess  unbounded 
powers  of  repair  under  suitable  treatment. 
I  Where  necrosis  has  actually  taken  place, 
the  subsequent  growth  of  the  limb  will 
almost  certainly  be  impaired :  if  the  diseased 
epiphysis  communicates  with  a  joint,  pro- 
gnosis as  regards  joint-function  must  be 
guarded.  In  the  septic,  multiple  forms 
the  disease  is  often  fatal  both  to  life  and 
limb. 

Treatment. — Generally,  for  all  forms, 
fixation  and  rest  of  the  affected  Limb  or 
limbs  are  of  first  importance.  Many  cases 
are  fatal  for  want  of  early  recognition  of 
the  condition,  and  as  the  result  of  raising 
the  child  by  its  limbs,  or  of  allowing  them 
to  dangle  as  it  is  tm'ned  about ;  much  of 
the  actual  separation  which  takes  place  is 
due  to  lifting  or  handling  the  child.  In 
the    syphilitic  cases,   a  piece   of  flannel 

I  covered  with  mercmial  ointment  should 
be  evenly  wrapped  round  the  affected 
limbs,  and  over  this  several  turns  of  soft 
bandage  to  act  Uke  a  splint :  this  dress- 
ing need  not  be  disturbed  for  two  or 
three  days.  The  limbs  should  be  fully  ex- 
tended and  in  their  normal  position;  the 

'  child  must  not  be  carried  about,  but  be 
allowed  to  lie  on  a  soft  pillow,  and  be 
moved  as  little  as  possible,  or  when  moved, 
moved  on  the  pillow.  All  imnecessary 
clothes  and  sleeves  should  be  avoided. 
Mercm-ial  inunction  into  the  abdomen  may 
be  practised  simultaneously.  Improvement 
wiU  generally  be  manifest  within  a  few 
days ;  while  the  low  constant  cry  of  pain 
will  probably  cease  from  the  moment  that 
immobility  of  the  affected  limbs  is  secured. 
In  rickets  or  scurvy,  evaporating  lead  lotion 
made  with  miUc  should  be  substituted  for 
the  mercurial  ointment,  but  the  same 
immobility  with  soft  bandages  should  bo 
secured  ;    cod-liver   oil,   fresh  uncooked 
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pounded  meat,  fruit-juice,  with  attention 
to  hygienic  details,  will  effect  a  marvellous 
change  in  a  few  days.  In  the  chronic 
cases,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  save 
the  joint.  If  an  abscess  poiat  it  should  be 
incised  freely,  and  the  diseased  bone  gouged 
out,  if  it  can  be  detected  with  a  probe.  Not 
infi-equently  a  central  necrosis  of  the  epi- 
physis will  be  found  ;  after  its  removal,  the 
cavity  must  be  scraped  out  with  a  sharp 
spoon,  and  then  filled  with  some  dry  absor- 
bent antiseptic  wool.  Cod-hver  oil  inter- 
nally, with  change  of  air  to  the  seaside,  are 
powerful  ad.juvants  in  such  cases.  The 
secondary  affections  of  joiats,  if  not  too  far 
advanced,  often  subside  spontaneously  after 
the  exciting  cause  has  been  removed ;  hence 
the  indication  is  to  temporise  as  long  as 
possible  in  the  hope  of  restoration  without 
operation.      Egbert  William  Parker. 

EPIPHYSES,  Sepaxation  of.  See 
Separation  of  Epiphyses. 

EPIPLOCELE.  See  Hernia,  Stran- 
gulated. 

EPISPADIAS.   See  Ectopli  Vesica. 

EPISTAXIS  is  the  term  applied  to 
bleeding  fr'om  the  nose,  on  account  of  the 
tendency  to  '  drip  '  usually  characteristic  of 
the  condition. 

When  accidental,  the  bleeding  soon  ceases 
spontaneously  in  most  instances,  at  any  age, 
especially  if  resulting  from  a  fall  or  other 
blow  on  the  nose,  with  or  without  fracture  of 
one  of  the  superior  maxillary  bones.  In  rare 
cases  it  attends  ft-acture  of  the  base  of  the 
skuU  through  the  ethmoid  bone,  as  indicated 
by  a  subsequent  discharge  of  serous  fluid. 

Under  circumstances  of  operaUon  for 
the  removal  of  nasal  polypus,  necrosed 
bone,  or  foreign  body,  the  epistaxis  may  be 
profuse  to  a  dangerous  extent,  and  require 
prompt  arrest. 

In  disease,  epistaxis  is  apt  to  accompany 
malignant  nasal  tumom'S,  when  ulcerated 
on  the  mucous  sm-face. 

Under  other  circumstances,  spontaneous 
epistaxis  varies  in  severity  and  danger.  In 
young  anaemic  persons,  or  others  liable  to 
headache,  and  in  women  Liable  to  suppressed 
menstruation,  bleeding  from  the  nose  pro- 
duces relief  which  more  than  counter- 
balances the  inconvenience  of  the  flow. 
EuU-blooded  persons  benefit  by  a  tolerably 
copious  hEEmorrhago  of  this  sort ;  but  in 
middle  life  and  old  age  it  sometimes  proves 
intractable,  dangerous,  and  even  fatal. 

Treatment. — Wliatever  be  the  cause,  the 
arrest  of  copious  or  persistent  epistaxis 


should  be  promptly  attempted,  except  in 
cases  obviously  benefited  by  the  occurrence. 
(1)  The  first,  simplest,  only  instantaneous 
means,  imder  all  circumstances,  at  hand,  ia 
the  adoption  of  the  proper  attitude  of  body. 
In  the  standing  posture  the  general  vascular 
tension  is  at  its  highest,  less  in  the  sitting, 
and  least  of  all  in  lying  dovm.  In  any  pos- 
ture the  elevation  of  the  upper  limbs,  with 
the  hands  at  their  highest,  promotes  the  con- 
traction of  the  arteries  to  the  head  as  well 
as  to  the  lower  limb,  and  instantly  arrests 
epistaxis  in  many  cases.  The  lying,  or  at 
least  reclining,  posture,  and  elevation  of  the 
arms,  should  therefore  be  promptly  enforced 
in  the  first  instance. 

Other  means  may  be  required,  but  this  is 
the  proper  and  only  sensible  thing  to  begin 
with,  and  may  be  enough  if  the  patient  can 
also  be  kept  still,  composed,  and  reassm-ed. 
It  is  not  essential  that  the  head  should 
always  be  kept  low,  for  the  head  and  shoul- 
ders can  be  raised  sufficiently  for  aU  con- 
venience without  departure  fr-om  the  general 
reclining  postm-e,  the  attitude  of  most  per- 
fect rest  to  the  heart  and  blood-vessels. 

The  next  most  effectual  means  are  (2) 
the  irrigation  of  the  nose  with  hot  water 
(see  Nasal  Douche)  ;  (3)  the  subcutaneous 
injection  of  ergotin  {see  Ergotin)  ;  and 
(4)  plugging  the  nose,  which  should  never 
be  undertaken  unless  (2)  and  (3)  have  failed. 
For  the  last  process,  both  efficiency  and 
comfort  have  been  attained  by  the  use  of 
httle  bags  of  india-rubber  having  a  tube 
attached,  and  capable,  on  inflation  mth  air 
or  injection  with  water,  of  exercising  effec- 
tual pressure  on  the  walls  of  the  nasal 
cavity  and  arresting  the  flow  of  blood. 
There  are  two  or  three  varieties  of  nasal 
plugs,  each  of  which  is  introduced,  in  a 
collapsed  condition,  into  the  nostril,  and 
inflated  when  in  situ,  with  an  india-rubber 
ball,  force-pump,  or  with  the  mouth.  Dr. 
Wigleswortli's  plug  is  passed  behind  the 
j)osterior  nares,  inflated,  and  puUed  for- 
wards till  the  apertm'e  is  stopped ;  the  tube 
is  attached  to  an  ordinary  plug  of  lint  in 
the  nostril. 

The  old-fashioned  mode  of  plugging  with 
lint  is  both  difficult,  disagreeable,  and  pain- 
ful, but  as  a  last  resomxe  it  has  sometimes 
to  be  done.  A  piece  of  lint,  plain  or  steeped 
in  perchloride  of  iron,  solution  or  tinctm'e, 
is  folded  to  fit  closely  into  the  posterior 
nares,  to  which  situation  it  is  di'awu  through 
the  mouth  by  a  piece  of  string  tied  round 
its  middle,  and  previously  passed  in  at  the 
nostril,  round  beliiud  the  palate,  and  out 
at  the  mouth.  This  manoeuvre  is  effected 
with  the  aid  of  a  m-ethral  catheter,  or  by  a 
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special  contrivance  called  BeUocq's  sound, 
resembling  a  curved  metal  catheter,  and 
containing  a  flexible  spring  on  a  stUette, 
for  protrusion  into  the  mouth  when  the 
instrument  Ues  in  the  nose  and  pharynx. 

When  the  pharyngeal  end  of  the  nasal 
cavity  is  plugged,  the  nostril  is  then  plugged 
with  another  fold  of  lint  of  suitable  size, 
and  tied  there  with  the  ends  of  the  string 
attached  to  the  posterior  plug,  one  of  which 
issues  fi-om  the  mouth  and  the  other  from 
the  nostril. 

The  inconveniences  and  discomfort  of 
this  process  are  so  great  that  it  should 
never  be  imdertaken  if  it  can  be  dispensed 
with.  EusHTON  Paeker. 

EPITHELIOMA.    See  Caecinoma. 

EPULIS.  See  Gums,  Affections  of  the. 

EQUINIA.    See  Glanders. 

ERECTILE  TUMOURS.  —  These 
curious  swellings,  known  also  under  the 
names  of  vasciilar  tmnom's,  cirsoid  aneu- 
rism, arterial  varix,  teleangeiectasis,  and 
angeioma,  may  be  shortly  described  as  con- 
sisting of  tortuous  vessels  or  cavernous 
sinuses  freely  communicating  with  each 
other,  and  also  with  ^eatly  enlarged  ar- 
teries and  veins.  Occasionally  they  pulsate, 
and  the  skin  is  often  '  stained.'  Their  cus- 
tomary sites  are  the  scalp  and  face,  often 
involving  the  external  ear;  and  at  the 
orifice  of  the  female  urethra.  Although 
placed  commonly  near  the  surface,  the 
deeper  structures  are  hable  to  be  affected. 

Occurring  usually  in  young  patients, 
there  are  cases  recorded  of  erectile  tumours 
following  injuries. 

Cause. — The  occasional  skin-implication 
denotes  their  kinship  to  neevi,  and  in  these 
instances  there  exists  a  common  cause  sug- 
gestive of  an  embryonic  hypertrophy  of 
the  capillaries.  In  the  case  of  the  tu- 
mours commencing  unequivocally  in  adult 
life,  an  hypertrophy  due  either  to  an  idio- 
pathic or  traumatic  cause  must  be  the 
assumed  explanation  of  theii-  origin. 

Pathology.  —  The  tumour-like  masses 
consist  of  a  congeries  of  dilated  blood-ves- 
sels suppHed  by  numerous  arteries,  which 
usually  can  be  traced  nmning  into  the 
growth  and  emptying  into  large  tortuous 
vems.  Their  microscopic  structure  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  corpora  cavernosa 
perns.  A  change,  probably  of  a  degenera- 
tive kind,  is  seen  in  the  production  of 
cysts;  but  the  mode  in  which  this  is 
Drought  about  is  not  clear.  Whilst  cellular 
"issue  18  the  structure  in  which  erectile 


tumours  are  commonly  placed,  other  sti-uc- 
tiu'es — notably,  the  muscles — are  liable  to 
be  involved  in  deeply-placed  tumoiirs. 

Diagnosis. — Wjien  placed  on  the  sur- 
face, the  varicose  appearance  of  the  part, 
its  soft  sponge-like  feel,  the  subsidence  and 
weUing-up  again  of  the  swelling,  as  pres- 
sm-e  is  either  made  upon  it  or  relaxed,  with 
the  abnormally  large  arteries  in  its  peri- 
phery, unite  in  rendering  a  diagnosis  easy ; 
but,  when  deeply  placed,  the  symptoms  of 
aneurism  or  of  a  malignant  growth  may  be 
simulated.  The  wi'iter  has  seen  the  com- 
mon femoral  ligatm-ed  for  the  disease  under 
consideration,  the  operator  believing  he 
was  dealing  with  a  case  of  anemism  of  a 
branch  of  the  profunda.  In  a  patient  pre- 
senting a  tumour  aneimsmal  in  character, 
but  not  in  the  course  of  any  arterial  trunk, 
and  in  whom  the  health  is  not  affected, 
nor  can  any  secondary  growth  be  detected, 
the  existence  of  an  erectile  tumour  is  more 
probable  than  of  either  of  the  others ;  whilst 
in  cases  of  pulsating  tumours  involving 
bone,  the  disease  wall  almost  certainly 
prove  malignant. 

Treatment. — When  it  can  be  prudently 
attempted,  complete  removal  should  be  per- 
formed, as  the  only  really  reliable  mode  of 
treatment ;  but  if  this  is,  for  any  cause,  im- 
advisable,  electrolysis,  steadily  persevered 
with,  offers  the  best  prospect  of  cure.  More- 
over, it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  these 
tumours,  equally  with  ntevi,  may  undergo 
a  spontaneous  cure,  or,  at  all  events,  an 
arrest  of  grovsiih ;  whilst,  if  irritated  by  ia- 
effectual  treatment,  they  are  prone  to  en- 
large. It  is  well,  therefore,  to  be  satisfied 
that  a  necessity  for  interference  exists  be- 
fore putting  any  plan  of  treatment  into 
action.  Alfred  Willett. 

ERGOTIIST,  Surgical  Use  of.— Ergotin 
is  an  extract  obtained  from  ergot  of  rye  by 
a  process  introduced  by  M.  Bonjean.  From 
a  surgical  point  of  view  its  use  as  a  haemo- 
static is  that  which  has  mainly  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

M.  Bonjean's  method  of  employing  it 
for  external  use  is  as  follows : — The  er- 
gotin is  dissolved  in  five  or  six  parts  of 
water  in  ordinary  cases ;  in  three  or  four 
only  where  the  hsemorrhage  is  severe  ;  and 
pieces  of  lint  saturated  in  this  solution  are 
appUed  to  the  part,  previously  well-dried, 
pressure  being  maintained  with  the  hand 
until  the  blood  ceases  to  flow ;  should  the 
bleeding  continue,  the  lint  is  kept  con- 
stantly wet  with  the  solution  ;  the  pressure 
should  be  firm,  but  not  sufficient  to  in- 
terrupt the  circulation.    The  lint  should 
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not  be  removed  for  tkree  or  four  days. 
Ergotin  may  also,  of  com-se,  be  administered 
internally ;  but  all  accounts  seem  to  show 
that  this  is  the  most  uncertain  and  least 
satisfactory  way  in  which  it  can  be  used. 
Hypodermic  injection  is,  beyond  question, 
the  best,  and  therefore  the  only  method 
which  the  wi'iter  proposes  to  consider. 

Hypodermic  injection  of  ergotin  has 
been  practised,  and  according  to  reports 
with  a  certain  amount  of  success,  by  Von 
Langenbeck  and  some  other  continental 
sm-geons  in  the  treatment  of  various  dis- 
orders or  diseases  of  the  vascular  system, 
such  as  aneurism,  varix,  hsemoiThoids  ;  and 
in  other  tumom's  where  the  cutting  off  or 
diminution  of  the  blood-siipply  appeared 
likely  to  favour  cm-e.  But  it  is  in  the 
treatment  of  various  htemorrhages  that  its 
practical  utility  has  been  most  certainly 
demonstrated.  In  1874  the  writer  had 
the  opportunity  of  trying  it  in  a  case 
of  epistaxis  which  had  persisted  for  more 
than  twenty-four  hours,  in  spite  of  various 
remedies,  and  where  plugging  of  the  pos- 
terior nares  api^eared  to  be  demanded. 
One  injection  of  3  grains  of  ergotin  acted 
promptly  and  jpermanently.  The  bleeding 
had  ceased  before  the  writer  left  the  house. 
Since  then  he  has  frequently  used  or  pre- 
scribed this  treatment  in  similar  cases, 
and  with  satisfactory  results,  except  in  one 
instance  ;  and  there  the  cause  of  failure 
was  ho  doubt  due  to  an  inferior  drug,  as 
was  proved  by  the  fact  that  all  the  injec- 
tions made  from  this  particular  sample 
proved  partial  or  total  failures.  In  a  case 
of  alarming  secondary  hsemorrhage  after 
the  removal  of  a  vascular  growth  from  the 
base  of  the  tongue,  the  writer  injected  3 
grains  of  ergotin  with  a  like  satisfactory 
result ;  a  second  dose  was  administered 
within  the  horn'  as  a  matter  of  precaution  ; 
the  hfemorrhage  never  recurred,  and  the 
patient  recovered.  On  several  occasions 
the  writer  has  made  use  of  this  practice  to 
check  free  oozing  after  amputations  and 
excisions,  before  closuig  the  wound;  and 
in  some  cases,  the  effects  have  been  remark- 
able, resembling  those  which  follow  the  use 
of  the  hot-water  douche  for  the  same  pur- 
pose; the  blood  became  darker,  the  flow 
more  sluggish,  and  then  in  many  cases 
the  wound  became  studded  with  numerous 
dark  pomts,  no  doubt  denoting  the  mouths 
of  capillaries  and  other  small  vessels. 

Acting  on  this  hint,  he  has  for  several 
years  past  been  in  the  habit  of  prescribmg  a 
hypodermic  injection  of  ergotin  after  opera- 
tions in  which,  for  any  reason,  oozing  or 
intermediary  hemorrhage  seemed  likely  to 


occur;  always  excepting  cases  where  the 
vessels  were  atheromatous.    To  prevent 
failure,  or  subsequent  inconvenience,  two 
or  three  cautions  may  be  given.    In  the 
first  place,  the  drug  should  be  obtained 
from  a  reliable  source ;  for,  as  previously 
pointed  out,  some  specimens  of  ergotin  are 
worthless.  Secondly,  the  risk  of  subsequent 
inconvenience,  in  the  form  of  pain  and  per- 
haps inflammation  at  the  site  of  injection, 
may  be  avoided,  by  thrusting  the  needle 
into  viuscle,  not  merely  into  the  subcutane- 
ous tissue ;  and,  further,  it  appears  advisable 
that  the  patient  should  he  down  to  receive 
the  injection,  for  in  one  or  two  cases  of 
epistaxis  where  the  ergotui  was  adminis- 
tered while  the  patient  was  sitting  up, 
vertigo  or  faintness  occm-red,  perhaps  from 
the  sudden  contraction  of  cerebral  vessels. 
(It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that 
the  styptic  action  of  ergotin  is  due  to  its 
physiological  property  of  causing  contrac- 
tion in  the  involuntary  unstriped  muscular 
fibres  of  the  middle  coat  of  the  blood- 
vessels.)   The  dose  previously  mentioned 
(3  grains)  will  in  most  cases  be  found  suffi- 
cient, but  may  be  repeated  when  necessary ; 
and  as  this  quantity  is. readily  soluble  in 
10  minims  of  warm  water,  the  injection  is 
not  of  formidable  bulk.    More  recently,  an 
alkaloid  of  ergot  (e'rgotinine)  has  been  ob- 
tained, and  used  with  very  successful  re- 
sults ;  an  account  of  which  will  be  found  in 
the  Obstetrical  Society's  Transactions  for 
1882.  Chauncy  Puzey. 

ERYSIPELAS  may  be  defined  as  a 
diffused  and  spreading  inflammation  of  the 
skin,  mucous  and  serous  membranes,  or  of 
the  connective  tissue  beneath  them  ;  accom- 
panied, and  usually  preceded  by,  fever,  and 
due  to  some  poison  introduced  into  the 
system. 

Causes. — A.  Efficient. — As  to  the  exact 
natm-e  of  the  jjoison,  which  may  be  looked 
upon  as  really  producing  the  disease,  there 
is  considerable  difference  of  opinion.  By 
some  it  has  been  beheved  that  there  is  a 
distinct  and  specific  erysipelatous  virus, 
similar  to  the  specific  miasma  of  smallpox, 
scarlet  fever,  and  measles,  and  tha,t  the 
disease  should  be  classed  as  belonging  to 
the  order  of  contagious  exanthemata.  The 
principal  argmnents  wliich  have  been  de- 
duced in  favour  of  this  hypothesis  are,  that  it 
is  mfectious ;  that  it  is  sometimes  epidemic ; 
that  the  local  affection  is  accompanied  by 
I  fever ;  that  it  has,  at  all  events  generally,  a 
'  period  of  incubation ;  that  the  appearance  of 
the  affection  of  the  skin  is  preceded  by  an 
obvious  distiurbance  of  the  general  health, 
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and,  lastly,  that  it  runs  a  more  or  less  defi- 
nite com-se.  But  against  this  theory  is  the 
important  fact  that  erysipelas  differs  from 
all  other  exanthemata  in  its  Habihty  to 
reciUTenee.  It  is  an  aclcnowledged  fact 
that  an  attack  of  erysipelas  predisposes  to 
a  second,  and  a  patient  who  has  once  been 
attacked  by  this  disease  is  more  prone  to 
have  it  again  than  one  who  has  never 
.-  suffered — a  marked  contrast  to  the  com- 

■  parative  immunity  which  an  attack  of 
5  smallpox,   scarlet   fever,  or  measles  un- 
doubtedly confers  on  the  individual.  Other 

I  minor  points  in  which  it  differs  from  these 

■  fevers  may  be  also  noted :  thus  the  incuba- 
:  tion  is  sometimes  short  or  even  altogether 
;  absent ;  occasionally  there  is  no  premoni- 
;  tory  fever;  the  stages  are  by  no  means 
;  uniform,  and  the  local  affection  is  limited 
•  to  portions  of  the  skin. 

Again,  others  have  regarded  erysipelas 
as  a  purely  local  disease,  and  have  based 
theh-  opinion  on  the  assumption  that,  if  it 
can  be  shown  not  to  be  a  specific  disease, 
therefore  it  must  be  a  local  one.  But  this 
is  not  borne  out  by  facts,  for  though  the 
inflammation  usually  starts  fi'om  a  local 
injury  or  wound,  it  may,  and  sometimes 
does,  start  from  quite  a  different  part  of  the 
body  from  that  where  the  injury  is  situated. 
For  instance,  an  amputation  of  the  foot 
has  been  followed  by  erysipelas  of  the  head 
and  face,  occurring  a  few  days  after  the 
operation,  and  rapidly  proving  fatal.  Or, 
indeed,  the  erysipelas  may  commence  with- 
out the  shghtest  woimd  or  abrasion  any- 
where, though  this  is  by  no  means  common. 
Or,  again,  it  may  attack  internal  parts  or 
organs.  Furthermore,  it  is,  imdoubtedly, 
contagious.  It  is  usually  preceded  by  ob- 
vious constitutional  disturbance  and  accom- 
panied by  well-marked  fever.  AH  these 
arguments  are  strongly  against  the  theory 
of  the  local  nature  of  erysipelas. 

Of  late  years  the  belief  has  been  fre- 
quently expressed,  and  has  certainly  been 
gaming  ground,  that  erysipelas  is  due  to 
the  presence  of  bacteria  in  the  system — 
the  term  '  bacteria  '  being  here  used 
iQ  its  widest  sense,  as  signifying  micro- 
organisms. 

Nepveu,  as  long  ago  as  1872,  found 
mem  in  the  blood  of  four  patients  suffering 
from  erysipelas.  Orth  has  found  them  in 
the  buUse  of  erysipelas.  Lukomsky  has 
loirnd  them  in  the  lymphatic  vessels  of  the 
skin  affected  with  the  same  disease.  Bill- 
roth and  Ehrhch  have  found  them,  not  only 
in  the  lymphatics,  but  also  in  the  blood- 
vessels. More  important,  however,  are  the 
Observations  of  Yon  Recklinghausen,  who 


states  that,  in  spreading  erysipelas,  micro- 
cocci were  found  in  the  lymphatic  spaces 
and  lymphatics  belonging  to  them,  where 
the  process  was  recent  and  in  progress ;  but 
that  where  tho  erysipelatous  inflammation 
was  in  the  retrogressive  stage,  no  micrococci 
were  present.  In  other  words,  they  were 
present  only  in  what  may  be  termed  the 
progressive  zone,  at  the  edge  of  the  extend- 
ing inflammation,  and  not  in  the  tissues  at 
a  distance  from  the  margin  of  extension. 
The  discovery  of  bacteria  in  the  tissues 
affected  with  erysipelas  does  not,  however, 
substantiate  the  germ  theory;  something 
fui-ther  than  this  is  necessary.  It  must  be 
proved  that  these  organisms,  wliich  have 
been  seen  to  exist  in  the  tissues  affected 
with  erysipelas,  are  the  true  causal  agents 
of  the  disease.  This  has  been  done  by  a 
series  of  conclusive  experiments  conducted 
by  continental  observers.  Orth  injected 
imder  the  skin  of  a  rabbit  the  contents  of 
an  erysipelatous  bulla,  in  which  he  had 
satisfied  himself,  by  microscopic  examina- 
tion, that  there  were  numerous  micrococci. 
This  produced  an  inflammation  entirely 
analogous  to  erysipelas  in  man.  The 
cedematous  fluid  firom  the  erysipelatous 
tissues  of  this  rabbit  was  injected  into  a 
second,  with  the  effect  of  producing  a  simi- 
lar characteristic  inflammation.  In  the 
affected  parts  of  the  skin  of  the  second 
rabbit  large  quantities  of  micrococci  were 
found. 

Lukomsky  has  also  fotmd  that  an  affec- 
tion exactly  similar  to,  if  not  identical  with, 
cutaneous  erysipelas,  can  be  induced  by  the 
subcutaneous  injection  of  fluids  containing 
bacteria,  or  by  the  a]Dplication  of  similar 
fluids  to  any  raw  surface  ;  and,  furthermore, 
that  the  contents  of  erysipelatous  vesicles, 
free  from  bacteria,  do  not  usually  produce 
any  morbid  phenomena. 

At  the  International  Medical  Congress 
in  London,  Dr.  Koch  showed  photographs 
of  micro-organisms  which  he  had  foimd  at 
the  periphery  of  erysipelatous  tissue,  and 
which  he  behoved  to  be  pathogenetic  of 
erysipelas.  These  have  since  been  proved, 
by  a  conclusive  series  of  researches  by 
Fehleisen,  to  be  present  ia  every  case  of 
erysipelas  which  he  examined,  to  be  capable 
of  cultivation,  and  also  of  successful  inocu- 
lation both  ia  man  and  the  lower  animals. 
In  every  one  of  thirteen  cases  examined 
micrococci  were  found,  wliich  were  identical 
with  those  figured  by  Koch  in  his  photo- 
graphs. Fehleisen  succeeded  in  breeding 
the  micrococcus  to  the  fom-teenth  genera- 
tion by  cultivation  of  some  small  portions 
of  skin  in  Koch's  'flesh-infusion  pepton- 
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gelatine,'  and  he  states  that,  though  he 
found  organisms  in  connection  with  other 
pathological  processes,  they  never  behaved 
in  the  same  manner  as  regards  then-  culti- 
vation. He  next  proceeded  to  a  series  of 
experiments  on  rabbits.  In  every  instance, 
except  one  (where  there  was  only  a  shght 
rise  of  temperature),  the  characteristic  ery- 
sipelatous rash  appeared  at  the  end  of  about 
thirty-six  to  forty-eight  hours,  being  preceded 
by  a  rise  in  temperature.  The  disease  ran 
a  definite  coiurse  of  about  six  to  eight  days, 
the  redness  spreading  to  the  root  of  the  ear 
and  thence  to  the  head  and  neck,  unaccom- 
panied by  suppm'ation,  and  termuiated  in 
recovery.  In  every  case  micrococci  were 
found  in  the  lymphatics  of  the  affected  part. 

In  addition  to  the  experiments  on  the 
lower  animals,  Fehleisen  tested  the  vhnilence 
of  these  organisms  by  inoculations  in  the 
human  subject,  on  the  principle  that  an 
attack  of  erysipelas  has  often  a  beneficial 
effect  in  such  diseases  as  cutaneous  tumours, 
lupus,  and  even  mahgnant  growths.  In  the 
first  case  he  inoculated  the  gluteal  region 
of  a  woman  suffering  from  multiple  fibro- 
sarcomatous  timaours.  On  the  evening  of 
the  same  day  there  was  a  shght  rise  of 
temperature,  and  the  following  morning  a 
rigor.  On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day 
there  was  a  second  rigor,  and  on  the  left 
buttock  ■^^■as  found  a  sharply  defined,  shghtly 
raised,  reddened  surface,  having  all  the  cha- 
racteristics of  erysipelas.  The  temperatm-e 
was  105°  F.  The  redness  spread  consider- 
ably during  the  day,  and  continued  doing  so 
until  the  seventh  day,  when  the  erysipelas 
occupied  an  area  of  a  square  foot.  It  then 
remained  stationary  for  three  days,  and 
began  to  diminish  in  intensity.  On  the 
fifteenth  day  the  'temperatm-e  was  normal. 
In  six  other  cases  Fehleisen  inoculated  the 
pure  or  cultivated  micrococci,  and  erysipelas 
was  induced  in  five  of  them,  and  ran  a  typical 
course  to  a  favourable  termination.  As  re- 
gards the  therapeutic  effects,  in  two  cases 
only  does  any  permanent  benefit  appear  to 
have  been  derived.  One,  a  case  of  lupus,  was 
reported  to  have  been  almost  entu-ely  cured, 
and  in  another,  an  instance  of  cancer  of  the 
breast,  which  had  aheady  been  operated 
on  three  times  and  presented  several  large 
tumom-s  adherent  to  the  skin,  the  erysipelas 
was  foUowod  by  an  entire  disappearance  of 
the  cancerous  growths  which,  up  to  the 
time  of  the  report,  had  not  reappeared. 

Fehleisen  also  made  some  experiments 
on  disinfection.  He  found  that  a  three  per 
cent,  solution  of  carbohc  acid,  in  forty-five 
seconds,  rendered  the  organisms  incapable 
of  farther  cultivation,  and  the  same  effect 


was  produced  by  a  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate  in  fifteen  seconds.  These  re- 
searches appear  to  be  quite  conclusive,  and 
should  they  be  confirmed  by  other  observers, 
the  etiology  of  erysipelas  may  be  considered 
to  be  fau-ly  established,  and  the  list  of  dis- 
eases due  to  a  specific  micro-organism  is 
thus  enriched  by  one. 

B.  Exciting  Ccmses. — The  poison  of  ery- 
sipelas being  thus  due  to  a  materies  morbi 
introduced  from  without,  either  through 
the  atmosphere  or  by  actual  contagion,  it 
is  palpable  that  a  wound  must  be  a  com- 
mon exciting  cause.    Other  exciting  causes 
have  been  alleged  to  produce  erysipelas, 
such  as  exposm-e  to  severe  draught,  a  sud- 
den chill,  apphcation  of  cold  to  the  loins, 
and  even  fright.    But  these  causes,  even  if 
they  reaUy  exist,  are  by  no  means  so  potent 
as  the  presence  of  a  wound.    Some  patho- 
logists have  beheved  that  they  have  no 
existence.     Billroth  says  :   '  I  am  very 
doubtful  whether  erysipelas  ever  develops 
except  from  a  wound,  or  from  some  pre- 
existing cause  of  inflammation.'  Trousseau 
says :  '  Observe  with  attention  that  the 
erysipelas  described  under  the  names  of 
medical   and  non-traumatic  has  ahnost 
always  a  starting-point,  which  though  it 
cannot,  strictly  speaking,  be  called  a  wound, 
is  at  least  a  lesion — a  very  shght  lesion  it 
may  be  in  some  cases.'   Any  wound  of  any 
size,  in  any  stage  of  its  progress,  may  be 
the  exciting  cause  and  the  starting-point  of 
erysipelas.    Thus,  a  leech-bite,  the  sting  of 
an  insect,  scarification  of  parts  affected 
with  oedema,  the  woimd  made  in  venesec- 
tion, are  aU  known  as  exciting  causes  of 
the  disease.    So,  again,  a  perfectly  recent 
incised  wound,  as  in  the  removal  of  a  se- 
baceous .  tumom-  of  the  scalp ;  or  a  con- 
tused and  lacerated  wound,  as  in  a  com- 
pound fractm-e  of  the  leg ;  a  healthy  granu- 
lating sore,  or  an  old  sinus,  may  all  be  the 
starting-point  of  the  disease.    There  seems, 
however,  to  be  no  doubt  that  erysipelas  is 
more  jDrone  to  attack  a  wound,  when  its 
secretions  are  retained  and  have  become 
decomposed  in  the  tissues. 

C.  Predisposing  Causes. — These  must 
be  considered  under  two  heads,  either  as 
affectmg  (1)  the  patient,  or  (2)  liis  sur- 
roundings. 

1.  In  the  p(^tient  Jdmsclf. — Believi 
that  the  efficient  cause  of  erysipelas  is  due 
to  micro-organisms,  we  know  that  th 
healthy  blood  is  not  favourable  to  then 
growth,  and  that  the  healthy  body  appears 
to  be  the  most  unfavourable  habitation  for 
them.  Mr.  "Watson  Cheyne  and  other  ob- 
servers have  indeed  asserted  that  in  the 
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healthy  state  of  the  animal  body  there  are 
no  micro-organisms  present  among  the  tis- 
>  sues.  Other  pathologists  again,  though  they 
consider  it  an  accepted  fact  that  these  or- 
:  ganisms  may  be  present  in  the  blood  and 
tissues  of  healthy  Uving  animals,  neverthe- 
less assert  that  they  are  only  to  be  found 
;  in  very  small  nmnbers,  and  often  only  after 
t  the  most  elaborate  preparation  and  careful 
e  examination.    All,  however,  are  agreed 
;  that  the  healthy  living  body  is  able  to 
:  fence  itself  against  the  permeation  of  the 
I  blood  and  tissues  by  these  organisms,  un- 
1  less,  indeed,  they  be  introduced  in  very 
1  large  quantities.    The  investigations  of  Mr. 
I  Cheyne  have  an  important  bearing  on  this 
s  subject.    He  found  that  by  lowering  the 
£  system  of  an  animal  by  the  administration 
i  of  phosphorus,  he  brought  about  a  condi- 
I  tion  of  system  which  permitted  the  intro- 
c  duction  of  micrococci  in  enormous  quan- 
tities.  The  experiments  of  Professor  Eosh- 
bach  are  also  of  importance  in  connection 
with  this  point.    He  found  that  by  the  in- 
jection iuto  the  blood  of  a  chemical  fer- 
ment, itself  perfectly  free  from  any  or- 
ganism, he  produced  such  a  change  in  the 
properties  of  the  fluids  of  the  body  that 
bacteria  were  developed  in  immense  num- 
bers in  the  course  of  a  very  short  time. 
The  vegetable  ferment  used  was  papayotin, 
and  having  previously  examined  the  blood 
of  several  rabbits  to  establish  the  absence 
of  bacteria,  he  injected  small  quantities  of  a 
freshly-prepared  solution  of  papayotin  into 
a  vein.  Death  of  the  animal  took  place  in  an 
hour  or  two,  and  the  blood  examined  im- 
mediately after  death  exhibited,  without 
exception,  countless  numbers  of  round  and 
oval  bacteria.    In  considering,  therefore, 
the  predisposing  causes  of  erysipelas  as 
regards  the  individual,  we  must  believe 
that  there  are  certain  conditions  of  the 
blood  in  which  bacteria  become  endowed 
with  vitahty  and  with  reproductive  powers. 

The  experiments  of  Mr.  Cheyne,  above 
alluded  to,  show  that  lowering  the  system 
■will  produce  this  result,  and  thus  we  find 
that  a  vitiated  condition  of  the  blood  in- 
duced by  habitual  intemperance,  or  want 
of  proper  food,  or  by  disease  of  the  elimi- 
natory  organs,  especially  Bright's  disease, 
or  diabetes,  or  disease  of  the  Hver,  are 
amongst  the  foremost  predisposing  causes 
of  erysipelas,  producmg  a  condition  of  the 
system  in  which  the  poison  appears  to  find 
a  soil  peculiarly  favourable  to  its  growth. 
A  similar  vitiated  condition  of  the  blood, 
rendering  the  patient  prone  to  erysipelas, 
aiay  be  induced  by  over-exertion  or  long 
exposure  to  wet  or  cold,  and  in  women  by 


amenorrhcea.  Mental  emotions,  and  espe- 
cially prolonged  anxiety,  no  doubt  through 
their  general  effect  upon  tho  system,  may 
also  be  classed  in  the  same  group  of  pre- 
disposing causes.  There  are  other  causes, 
in  which  it  becomes  a  question  whether 
there  is  a  special  pathological  condition  of 
the  blood,  which  renders  it  favourable  to 
the  introduction  of  bacteria.  So  great  is 
the  constitutional  predisposition  to  erysi- 
pelas which  some  persons  appear  to  possess, 
that  the  slightest  cause  produces  an  attack. 
And,  agaia,  there  is  the  occurrence  of  a 
previous  attack,  which  predisposes  to  a 
second.  M.  Verneuil  records  the  case  of 
a  woman  who  had  had  seventy -nine  attacks 
of  erysipelas  of  the  face ;  and  some  years 
ago  a  nurse  in  St.  George's  Hospital,  who 
suffered  from  chronic  eczema  of  the  face, 
had  an  attack  every  spring  and  autumn. 
Again,  the  disease  is  said  to  be  hereditary 
in  some  instances.  Finally,  erysipelas  some- 
times occurs  in  women  at  the  menstrual 
period,  and  is  stated  to  be  more  common 
in  the  female  than  the  male.  Age  and 
occupation  do  not  appear  to  have  any  in- 
fluence on  the  disease. 

2.  In  the  patient's  surroundings. — It  is 
an  incontestable  fact  that,  under  certain 
conditions,  erysipelas  is  much  more  com- 
mon and  prone  to  attack  wounds  than 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  Whether 
these  conditions  are  atmospheric  or  not, 
with  our  present  state  of  knowledge  we 
are  unable  to  say,  though  it  has  been  as- 
serted, but  without  any  really  rehable  evi- 
dence, that  the  spring  and  autumn,  east 
winds,  a  very  moist  atmosphere,  and  a  low 
temperature,  are  conditions  imder  which 
erysipelas  is  apt  to  occm*  as  an  epidemic. 
All  that  we  can  say  at  present  is  that  the 
poison  propagates  and  develops  with  greater 
vigour  and  energy  under  certain  conditions 
or  seasons  than  at  others.  More  potent 
causes  are  bad  ventilation  and  generally 
faulty  hygienic  conditions,  and  especially  a 
vitiated  atmosphere  from  the  presence  of 
decomposing  vegetable  and  animal  matters. 
Itis  well  known  that  micro-organisms  swarm 
in  all  putrefying  solutions  and  mixtures  of 
organic  matter;  the  presence,  therefore,  of 
decomposing  organic  matter  forms  a  hotbed 
for  the  production  and  growth  of  the  special 
infective  organisms  of  erysipelas,  which  be- 
come developed  in  such  countless  numbers 
as  to  overcome  the  resistance  which  tho 
healthy  living  body  appears  to  have  to  their 
reception,  and  they  are  admitted  into  the 
system  either  through  an  open  woimd,  or 
by  the  respiratory  passages  or  alimentary 
canal,  or  through  the  openings  of  the  count' 
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less  ducts,  either  cutaneous  or  mucous,  and 
thus  an  attack  of  erysipelas  is  the  result. 

Pathology. — By  an  examination  of  the 
inflamed  part,  dilatation  of  the  vessels  of 
the  cutis,  with  serous  exudation  into  the  sur- 
rounding tissues,  can  be  anatomically  de- 
monstrated. Vollnnann  and  others  have 
shown  that  many  white  corpuscles  are 
found  collected  around  the  vessels;  and 
HiUier  states  that  microscopic  examination 
of  the  blood  before  death  proves  that  many 
of  the  white  corpuscles  have  imdergone  a 
process  of  degeneration,  and  become  con- 
verted into  highly  refracting  bodies.  This 
change  probably  is  only  to  be  observed  in 
the  later  period  of  the  disease.  It  seems 
probable,  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
redness  spreads  in  circumscribed  patches, 
which  are  well  defined,  that  the  specific 
poison  (micrococci)  is  introduced  into  the 
system  by  the  lymphatic  vessels ;  that  it 
spreads  along  the  superficial  lymph-vessels 
of  the  skin,  and  more  deeply  tlnrough  the 
subcutaneous  vessels,  giving  rise  to  streaky 
redness  and  enlargement  of  the  correspond- 
ing lymph-glands.  This  coincides  with 
what  has  actually  been  demonstrated  in 
nimaerous  experiments.  Lukomsky,  for  in- 
stance, found  that  when  fluid,  holding  spores 
of  fungi  in  suspension,  was  subcutaneously 
injected,  it  became  widely  distributed 
through  the  lymph  canahcidar  system  and 
lymphatics.  Felileisen,  in  the  examination 
which  he  made  of  thirteen  cases  of  ery- 
sipelas, found  the  micrococci  in  the  super- 
ficial layer  of  the  corium  and  subcutaneous 
tissue  filling  the  lymphatics  and  lymph 
spaces,  while  the  rest  of  the  tissue  showed 
cell-infiltration.  He  found  no  organisms 
in  the  blood-vessels,  though  other  observers 
have  stated  that  they  have  done  so.  When 
the  subcutaneous  tissue  is  involved  in  the 
disease  (phlegmonous  erysipelas)  it  is  found, 
in  the  early  stage,  to  be  distended  with 
serum,  which  soon  becomes  tm'bid,  and, 
later  on,  is  converted  into  shreddy  sloughs, 
infiltrated  with  a  piuriform  fluid.  The  post- 
mortem  examuiation  of  cases  of  erysipelas 
presents  nothing  characteristic  —  merely 
those  pathological  changes  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  associate  with  some  altered 
condition  of  the  blood,  due  to  the  absorp- 
tion into  it  of  some  septic  influence.  Thus, 
the  blood  is  fluid,  thin,  and  uncoagulated, 
often  black  and  pitchy,  staining  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  heart  and  its  valves,  and 
the  large  blood-vessels.  The  spleen  is  soft 
and  diffluent,  and  the  kidneys  often  con- 
gested. The  lungs  are  also  often  highly 
congested;  and,  according  to  Busk,  the 
smaller  puhnonary  vessels  contain  blocks 


of  altered  white  corpuscles;  and  Bastian 
has  described  a  similar  condition  in  the 
vessels  of  the  brain. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. — As  a  rule, 
erysipelas  is  preceded  by  considerable 
constitutional  disturbance,  sometimes  of  a 
very  severe  character,  which  ushers  in 
the  attack.  At  other  times  the  amount  of 
constitutional  disturbance  is  very  shght, 
so  that  it  escapes  the  patient's  notice, 
and  thus  the  appearance  of  the  local 
mischief  is  the  fixst  thing  which  attracts 
attention,  and  therefore  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  the  disease  may  occur  without 
any  general  symptoms.  The  severity  of 
the  premonitory  fever  is  no  indication, 
however,  of  the  amount  of  local  inflam- 
mation which  is  to  follow.  In  some  cases, 
where  the  early  constitutional  disturbance 
has  been  so  shght  as  almost  to  pass  un- 
noticed, the  subsequent  disease  has  proved 
to  be  of  the  most  severe  nature,  and  to  be 
accompanied  by  a  fever  of  the  most  marked 
and  asthenic  type ;  and  in  other  cases  where 
the  premonitory  fever  has  been  severe,  the 
following  inflammation  has  been  shght,  and 
has  terminated  in  resolution  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days.  The  disease  is  ushered  in 
with  a  feeling  of  malaise,  and  general  dis- 
inclination on  the  part  of  the  patient  to  go 
about  his  ordinary  occupations.  There  is  a 
general  chilliness,  sometimes,  though  sel- 
dom, amounting  to  a  distinct  rigor,  with 
headache  and  nausea,  occasional  vomiting 
and  sense  of  oppression,  and  even  pain  in 
the  precordial  region. 

The  advent  of  these  symptoms  is  gene- 
rally sudden,  and  is  marked  by  a  rapid 
rise  in  the  temperature,  so  that  the  chart 
will  exhibit  an  increase  of  4°  or  5°  between 
the  morning  and  evening  registrations. 
The  skin  is  hot  and  dry,  and  the  tongue 
coated  with  a  creamy  fur.  In  addition  to 
these  symptoms,  occasionally  a  severe 
attack  of  epistaxis  or,  in  children,  con- 
vulsions, will  usher  in  the  disease.  These 
general  symptoms  are  followed  usually, 
on  the  second  or  third  day,  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  local  inflammation  ;  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  definite  tiine 
for  the  characteristic  redness  to  show  it- 
self; it  may  be  within  twenty-four  hours 
of  the  first  rise  of  temperature,  or  it  may  be 
delayed  till  the  fifth  or  sixth  day.  Sometimes 
swelling  and  tenderness  of  the  IjTuphatio 
glands  in  the  neighbom-hood  of  the  wound, 
if  there  be  one,  precedes  the  appearance  of 
any  redness  of  the  skin,  and  this  becomes 
an  important  indication  of  the  advent  of 
an  attack  of  erysipelas.  That  is  to  say,  M 
has  been  pointed  out  by  Frank,  Busk,  and 
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others,  a  sudden  rise  in  temperature  and 
general  febrile  disturbance,  attended  by 
pain  and  swelling  of  the  lymphatic  glands 
in  any  region  of  the  body,  ai'o  very  often  in- 
dicative of  an  attack  of  erysipelas. 

After  the  appearance  of  the  local  symp- 
toms the  fever  rapidly  assumes  a  marked 
asthenic  type.  The  pulse  is  quick  and 
weak,  becoming  weaker  as  the  disease  pro- 
gresses, though  its  frequency  is  maintained. 
By  Nunneley,  Hinckes-Bird,  and  Campbell 
de  Morgan  it  has  been  asserted  that  if  the 
pulse  rises  in  frequency  after  the  sixth  or 
seventh  day  it  is  a  bad  sign,  betokening  a 
fatal  termination.  The  statement,  however, 
appears  to  require  farther  corroboration,  and 
certainly  must  not  be  looked  upon  as  uni- 
versally true.  The  temperature  remains 
high  during  the  whole  of  the  time  the  local 
indammation  is  extending,  ranging  between 
102°  and  105°  F.,  or  even  sHghtly  higher, 
every  fresh  access  of  inflaramation  being 
marked  by  a  rise  in  the  temperature.  As 
soon  as  the  redness  ceases  to  extend  the 
temperatm'e  falls,  oftentimes  very  rapidly, 
BO  that  it  frequently  becomes  normal,  or 
almost  normal,  some  time  before  the  tongue 
has  cleaned  and  the  pulse  dropped  to  its 
ordinai'y  standard.  The  tongue,  which 
dui'ing  the  premonitory  fever  is  generally 
coated  with  a  creamy  fur,  speedily  becomes 
brown  and  dry.  The  bowels  are  generally 
constipated,  and  the  motions  dark  and 
offensive.  Towards  the  termination  of  the 
case,  when  the  disease  is  subsiding,  an 
attack  of  diarrhoea  not  infrequently  sets  in. 
This,  however,  may  be  present  from  the 
first,  and  is  sometimes  attended  by  a  yel- 
lowish or  jaundiced  tingeing  of  the  skin — a 
variety  of  the  disease  to  which  the  older 
writers  were  wont  to  apply  the  term  of 
'bihous  erysipelas.'  The  urine  is  generally 
scanty,  loaded  with  lithates,  and  very  con- 
stantly contains  a  trace  of  albumen.  When 
the  disease  is  subsiding  it  may  contain  a 
targe  quantity  of  albumen,  with  epithehmn 
from  the  renal  tubules,  due  to  a  temporary 
congestion  of  the  kidneys.  In  severe  cases 
of  the  disease,  especially  where  it  attacks 
the  head,  the  patient  may  suffer  from  de- 
liriiun  of  a  low,  muttering  type.  This  is 
due  to  the  condition  of  the  blood,  not  to 
any  extension  of  the  inflammation  to  the 
membranes  of  the  brain.  Dr.  Bastian  sug- 
gests that  the  delirimn  may  depend  upon 
the  plugging  of  the  small  arteries  and  ca- 
pularies  of  the  brain  with  embolic  masses 
of  white  blood-corpuscles — conditions  which 
he  found  to  exist  in  the  case  of  a  man  who 
died  from  erysipelas  with  delirium  and 
stupor. 


Erysipelas  has  been  defined  as  a  spread- 
ing inflammation  of  the  skin,  or  of  the 
cellular  tissue  beneath  it.  It  is  therefore 
convenient  to  divide  it  for  the  purposes  of 
description  into  (1)  simple  cutaneous  ery- 
sipelas, affecting  only  the  skin,  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissue  being  only  very  sHghtly, 
or  not  at  all,  affected;  and  (2)  phlegmo- 
nous or  cellulo-cutaneous  erysipelas,  in 
which  the  inflammation  affects,  not  only 
the  skin,  but  the  cellular  and  adipose  tis- 
sues beneath,  and  often  runs  on  to  suppura- 
tion. A  third  variety  is  sometimes  added 
to  these — the  cellular  erysipelas,  or  diffuse 
cellulitis  of  Nunneley,  where  the  inflam- 
mation is  confined  to  the  subcutaneous 
tissue,  the  skin  remaining  unaffected,  or 
where  the  inflammation  attacks  cellular 
tissue  in  places  where  there  is  no  skin,  as 
in  the  pelvic  cellvdar  tissue,  or  the  areolar 
tissue  between  muscles  or  beneath  fascia. 
The  name  is  often  confounded  with  phleg- 
monous erysipelas,  which  should  be  avoided, 
as  leading  to  confrision.  It  is  considered 
under  Cellulitis. 

I.  Simple  Cutaneous  Erysipelas. — The 
local  inflammation  usually  starts  from  a 
wound  or  abrasion.  It  may,  however,  com- 
mence at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  muco- 
cutaneous sm'faces,  a  not  unusual  situation 
being  the  inner  canthus  of  the  eyelid,  whence 
it  spreads  over  the  bridge  of  the  nose.  The 
angle  of  the  mouth,  the  external  auditory 
meatus,  and  the  margin  of  the  anus  are  also 
situations  at  which  the  disease  occasionally 
commences.  Lastly,  it  may  commence  on 
the  mucous  surfaces,  notably  those  of  the 
pharynx  and  nasal  fossas,  and  spread  out- 
wards to  the  skin.  This  is  not  a  form  of 
metastasis,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  but  a 
true  spreading  of  the  disease  from  the  one 
surface  to  the  other,  the  inflammatory 
redness,  when  the  pharynx  is  the  part  first 
affected,  spreading  to  the  nasal  mucous 
membrane  and  first  appearing  on  the  cuta- 
neous surface  at  the  orifices  of  the  nostrils, 
and  thence  spreading  to  the  nose,  cheeks, 
eyelids,  and  other  parts  of  the  face. 

At  the  outset  the  skin,  as  a  rule,  becomes 
of  a  bright  red  or  rose-tint.  The  colom-, 
however,  may  vary :  sometimes  there  is  a 
decided  yellowish  tinge,  sometimes  it  is  a 
deep  Hvid  red.  The  redness  disappears  on 
pressiire,  but  immediately  returns  upon  the 
pressure  being  removed.  The  affected  part 
is  also  swoUen  and  slightly  oedomatous, 
pitting  on  pressure.  The  limits  of  the  in- 
flammation are  sharply  defimed,  the  redness 
not  gradually  fading  away  into  the  natural 
colour  of  the  skin,  but  presenting  an  abrupt, 
though  irregular,  outUne.    On  passing  the 
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finger  lightly  over  firom  the  margin  of  the 
inflamed  tissue  to  the  normal  skin,  the 
swollen  condition  of  the  former  will  he 
plainly  noticed  by  the  marked  elevation 
which  will  he  felt  at  the  Hne  of  junction. 
In  the  simple  cutaneous  erysipelas  the 
oedema,  as  a  rule,  is  not  great,  imless  in 
situations  where  the  cellular  tissue  is  very 
loose  and  lax,  as  in  the  eyehds  and  scrottun ; 
here  there  is  generally  very  considerable 
oedema,  which  often  runs  on  to  suppmra- 
tion ;  otherwise  the  formation  of  pus  does 
not  usually  result  from  this  form  of  ery- 
sipelas. In  many  cases  the  inflamed  part 
is  covered  over  with  vesicles  or  even  blebs. 
These  at  first  contain  clear  serum,  which 
in  the  progress  of  the  disease  becomes  semi- 
purulent.  They  burst,  and,  drying,  form 
scabs  on  the  surface,  which,  however,  sepa- 
rate without  ulceration.  Occasionally  these 
bullae  will  be  found  to  contain  reddish  or 
purpUsh  contents,  from  infiltration  with 
blood-pigments.  This  is  always  an  un- 
favourable sign,  as  indicating  a  weakened 
condition  of  the  system. 

At  first  there  is  stiffness  complained  of 
in  the  part,  accompanied  by  tingling  and 
itching;  this  is  succeeded  by  a  burning 
sensation  and  a  feeling  of  tension.  Occa- 
sionally we  find  that  there  is  an  entire 
absence  of  pain,  but  there  is  always  more 
or  less  tenderness  on  pressure ;  sometimes 
there  is  a  very  exalted  sensibiHty  of  the 
nerves,  so  that  the  aiDphcation  of  even  a 
piece  of  lint  is  distressing  to  the  patient, 
and  the  slightest  touch  elicits  an  expression 
of  pain.  The  redness  spreads  widely — in 
fact,  it  may  spread  aU  over  the  body,  but 
always  maintains  the  same  defined  margin ; 
usually  it  spreads  more  in  one  direction 
than  another,  and  especially  along  the 
course  of  the  lymphatic  vessels.  The 
manner  in  which  it  spreads  is  worthy  of 
observation.  On  carefully  examining  the 
margin  of  a  spreading  cutaneous  erysipelas, 
there  wiU  often  be  noted  to  be  circum- 
scribed, reddened,  and  somewhat  rounded 
patches,  which  spread  until  they  become 
merged  into  the  already  diseased  parts. 
This  confirms  the  opinion  that  the  poison 
travels  principally  by  the  lymphatic  system, 
and  that  these  isolated  patches  are  certain 
lymph-vascular  districts  which  become  pri- 
marily affected,  and  thence  merge  into  the 
general  disease. 

The  characteristic  tint  wiU  usually  be 
found  to  be  most  marked  at  the  borders  of 
the  spreading  inflammation,  the  redness 
having  a  tendency  to  fade  in  the  centre  as 
it  spreads  at  the  circumference.  The  in- 
flammation, though  principally  affecting  the 


skin,  is  not  confined  to  it,  but  the  subcu- 
taneous tissue  is  more  or  less  involved; 
and  where  this  is  loose  or  lax,  as  in  the 
face,  very  considerable  sweUing  takes  place, 
obliterating  the  featinres  and  giving  to  the 
coimtenance  a  bloated  and  hideous  expres- 
sion. 

The  duration  of  erysipelas  is  very  un- 
certaiu.  It  usually  lasts  from  two  to  ten 
days,  but  may  be  prolonged  to  the  end  of 
the  third  week,  or  even,  in  some  rare  cases, 
for  a  longer  period,  and  nevertheless  termi- 
nate in  recovery.  Coincidently  with  a  sudden 
fall  of  temperatm-e  the  rediiess  begins  to 
disax^pear  and  desquamation  takes  place, 
the  epidermis  peeHng  off,  partly  as  a  branny 
powder  and  partly  in  scales.  "With  the 
disappearance  of  the  redness  the  swelling 
usually  subsides;  should  it  persist,  suppu- 
ration may  be  expected.  When  the  disease 
attacks  the  scalp  the  whole  of  the  hair  may 
fall  off,  but  speedily  grows  again.  Even 
after  a  mild  attack  the  patient's  strength 
is  much  reduced,  and  relapses  are  by  no 
means  uncommon. 

Although  oedema  is  almost  always  more 
or  less  present  in  erysipelas,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  certain  amount  of  pitting,  yet  in 
some  states  of  the  system  the  inflamed 
tissues  become  loaded  with  serum,  causing 
them  to  be  excessively  oedematous,  and 
giving  rise  to  a  condition  which  has  by 
some  been  regarded  as  a  distinct  variety, 
and  to  which  has  been  given  the  name  of 
'  oedematous  erysipelas.'  This  condition 
occurs  in  those  who  are  debilitated  by 
previous  illness  or  whose  constitutions  have 
been  broken  down  by  visceral  disease.  The 
inflamed  parts  are  much  swollen,  the  red- 
ness, instead  of  being  bright  and  rose- 
coloured,  is  of  a  dusky  hue,  and  there  is  a 
gi-eater  tendency  to  run  into  gangrene.  The 
condition  is  a  serious  one,  not  so  much  on 
account  of  the  local  mischief  as  on  account 
of  the  constitutional  state  which  has  given 
rise  to  it. 

Erysipelas  has  a  tendency  occasionally 
to  assume  an  erratic  form — that  is  to  say, 
it  wfll  subside  in  one  part  of  the  body  and 
break  out  in  another.  Closely  aUied  to 
this  is  the  '  metastatic '  erysipelas  of  some 
authors,  where  the  inflammation  suddenly 
disappears  from  the  sm'face  of  the  body  and 
simultaneously  attacks  some  internal  organ. 
This  condition,  however,  is  extx*emely  rare. 

Simple  cutaneous  erysipelas  is  not  often 
fatal  imless  compHcated  with  some  visceral 
mischief,  or  when  it  attacks  the  head  and 
neck.  Instances  of  the  former— where,  for 
instance,  a  patient  suffering  from  granular 
degeneration  of  the  kidney  is  attacked  by 
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erysiiJelas — are  not  uncommonly  fatal ;  and, 
when  the  disease  attacks  the  head  and 
neck,  fatal  results  may  ensue  either  from 
congestion  of  the  brain  from  the  mechanical 
impediment  to  the  retm'n  of  the  venous 
blood,  or  fi-om  the  disease  extending  to  the 
phai-ynx  and  air-passages  and  producing 
cedema  glottidis,  or  from  the  spread  of  the 
disease  to  the  interior  of  the  chest. 

After  the  eruption  of  erysipelas  has 
become  fully  developed  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  mistake  the  disease.  Prior  to  this, 
when  in  the  progi-ess  of  a  case,  either  with 
or  without  any  apparent  change  in  the 
woimd,  there  is  a  sudden  rise  of  tempera- 
ture with  other  febrile  symptoms,  attended 
with  pain  and  swelling  of  the  lymphatic 
glands  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  advent  of 
an  attack  of  erysipelas  may  be  suspected 
but  cannot  perhaps  be  confidently  predicted. 
The  appearance  of  the  rosy-red  sharply- 
defined  blush  establishes  at  once  the  dia- 
gnosis. We  may  hesitate  for  a  moment  as 
to  whether  it  is  a  simple  inflammation  of 
the  subcutaneous  tissue  or  a  lymphangitis ; 
but  the  absence  of  the  sharply-defined  border 
in  the  one  case  and  the  course  of  the  disease 
in  the  other  will  speedily  determine  the 
point. 

II.  Phlegmonous  Erysipelas. — This  form 
of  erysipelas  usuaUy  occmrs  in  patients  of 
broken-down  constitutions,  either  the  result 
of  habitual  intemperance  or  from  some 
disease  of  the  liver  or  kidney.  It  differs 
from  the  preceding  variety  in  the  degree  of 
inflammation,  in  the  depth  to  which  the 
tissues  are  involved,  and  principally  in  the 
fiaet  that  it  almost  always  runs  on  into  sup- 
puration and  sloughing.  For,  whereas  in  the 
cutaneous  form  of  erysipelas  it  has  been 
shown  that  suppuration,  except  in  places 
where  the  subcutaneous  tissue  is  very  loose 
and  lax,  rarely  or  never  takes  place,  and, 
when  it  does,  is  not  accompanied  by  slough- 
ing; in  the  phlegmonous  variety  the  in- 
volved ceUuUar  tissue  for  the  most  part 
falls  into  a  condition  of  extensive  suppura- 
tion and  gangrene.  The  constitutional 
symptoms  which  usher  in  and  accompany 
the  inflammation  are  more  severe.  The 
invasion  is  marked  by  more  pronounced 
general  disturbance,  a  rigor  being  a  fre- 
quent precm-sor  of  the  local  inflammation ; 
and  the  accompanying  fever,  at  first,  of  an 
active  inflammatory  character,  often  sud- 
denly becomes  asthenic.  The  temperatiu-e 
IS  high  from  the  first,  the  thermometer 
often  registering  103°  to  10G°  F.  The  pulse, 
lull  and  bounding  at  the  commencement, 
soon  loses  power,  becomes  weak  and  quick, 

and,  especially  in  fatal  cases,  ii-regular  and 
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intermittent.  The  tongue  is  dry  and  brown, 
and  the  teeth  become  covered  with  sordes. 
Diarrhoea  often  sots  in  from  the  first  and 
the  motions  are  offensive.  In  the  latter 
stages  delirium,  of  a  low,  muttering  cha- 
racter, and  subsultus  are  present,  the  patient 
often  lying  in  a  semi-unconscious,  wander- 
ing condition,  fr'om  which  he  can  be  tem- 
porarily aroused,  but  into  which  he  again 
speedily  relapses. 

The  constitution  often  gradually  gives 
■way  fr'om  the  exhausting  influences  of  the 
disease,  and  death  supervenes ;  or  a  fatal 
issue  may  occur  fr'om  some  complication, 
as  pneumonia  or  pleurisy.  Should  the 
patient  survive  the  stage  of  slougliing, 
pysemia  or  septicfemia  not  micommonly 
supervenes ;  or  hectic,  with  diarrhoea,  may 
carry  him  off. 

Phlegmonous  erysipelas  is  generally  the 
result  of  wounds  penetrating  the  subcuta- 
neous tissue.  It  is  therefore  not  uncom- 
mon after  scalp  wounds  involving  the 
aponeurosis  of  the  occipito -frontalis  muscle, 
or  in  compound  fractm-es  of  the  extremities. 
It  may,  however,  occur  without  any  wound 
or  abrasion.  From  the  commencement 
there  is  marked  oedema,  so  that  the  swell- 
ing is  great  and  pits  on  pressure.  The  part 
is  red,  but  the  redness  is  of  a  more  dusky 
hue  than  in  the  cutaneous  form,  and  does 
not  present  the  same  well-defined  abrupt 
margin.  It  is  often  covered  with  large 
vesicles  or  blebs  containing  sero-pm'ulent 
fluid,  sometimes  with  a  sanious  tiuge.  After 
a  time  the  tissues  become  hard  and  brawny, 
and  no  longer  pit  on  pressure ;  the  redness 
becomes  deeper.  Pain  of  a  severe  burning 
and  tensive  character  is  complained  of. 
The  inflammation  spreads,  so  that  in  a  day 
or  two  the  greater  part  of  a  limb  may  be 
involved.  The  redness  becomes  deeper  and 
deeper,  and  pm'ple  j)atches  appear.  About 
the  fifth  or  sixth  day  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  inflammation  an  arrest  of  the 
symptoms  appears  to  take  place ;  the  in- 
flamed parts  become  soft  and  boggy,  and 
pitting  again  takes  place  on  pressm-e.  If 
an  incision  be  now  made  into  the  affected 
part  the  areolar  tissue  will  be  found  to  be 
loaded  with  an  opaque  fluid,  giving  a  gela- 
tinous appearance  to  the  sides  of  the  in- 
cision. This  fluid  speedily  breaks  down 
and  becomes  puriform,  and  the  cellular 
tissue  becomes  the  seat  of  suppuration  and 
death.  The  purple  patches  on  the  surface 
become  livid  and  break  down.  The  pus 
which  esco.pes  is  fetid.  From  time  to  time 
largo  masses  of  gangrenous  tissue  protrude 
from  the  openings  and  are  discharged,  or 
can  be  di-awn  out  by  the  surgeon.  The 
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skin  around,  being  deprived  of  its  proper 
blood-supply,  perishes  and  gradually  sloughs 
away.  And  thus,  in  extreme  cases,  a  whole 
limb  may  be  denuded,  fascise  and  muscles 
exposed,  joints  opened  and  destroyed,  and 
bones  deprived  of  their  periosteum  and 
thrown  into  a  condition  of  necrosis.  If  the 
patient  survive,  there  will  be  tedious  cica- 
trization of  the  deep  cavities  which  have 
been  left,  often  leading  to  such  contraction 
and  deformity  as  to  render  the  limb  per- 
manently disabled. 

As  a  rule  there  is  no  difficulty  in  dis- 
tinguishing the  phlegmonous  fi'om  the 
cutaneous  form  of  erysipelas,  when  the 
disease  is  fairly  established.  It  must  be 
noted,  however,  that  the  severer  form  of 
the  disease  occasionally  presents  at  first 
the  same  appearances  as  the  simpler  form, 
and  it  is  not  until  the  greater  swelling, 
with  the  brawny  hardness,  has  appeared, 
that  a  definite  diagnosis  can  be  arrived  at. 
These  signs,  with  tha  absence  of  the  well- 
defined  margin  to  the  redness,  at  once 
establish  the  formidable  nature  of  the 
disease.  Phlegmonous  erysipelas  may  be 
mistaken  for  diseases  with  wliich  it  is  fre- 
quently associated,  as  phlebitis  and  in- 
flamed absorbents.  In  the  former,  how- 
ever, as  a  rule,  the  swelling  is  confined  to 
the  course  of  the  vessel,  and  the  hardened 
vein  can  be  traced  ;  and  even  if  this  is  not 
so,  and  the  swelling  is  more  diffused,  still  the 
amount  of  redness,  which  is  much  less  in 
phlebitis  than  in  phlegmonous  erysipelas, 
is  indicative  of  the  nature  of  the  disease. 
From  inflamed  absorbents,  the  condition  of 
the  glands,  exquisitely  tender  and  speedily 
nmning  into  suppiu'ation,  and  the  streaky 
character  of  the  redness  are  the  principal 
points  which  must  be  relied  upon  in  coming 
to  a  correct  diagnosis. 

Erysipelas  occasionally  attacks  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  pharynx.  It  may 
occur  here  either  by  spreading  from  the 
face,  or  it  may  commence  as  a  primary 
affection  in  this  part,  and  extend  outwards 
through  the  nasal  fossic,  and  appear  on  the 
face  at  the  orifices  of  the  nostrils.  "When 
it  begins  as  a  primary  affection  in  the 
pharynx,  there  is  much  pain  in  the  throat, 
a  sudden  rise  of  temporatm-o,  and  con- 
siderable pyrexia,  with  enlarged  glands 
about  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  There  is  vivid 
redness  of  the  soft  jialato,  fiiuccs,  and  back 
of  the  phai-ynx,  with  considerable  swelling. 
There  is  often  huskinoss  or  completo  loss 
of  voice.  It  may  be  mistaken  for  ordinary 
catarrhal  sore-throat,  but  in  these  cases  the 
symptoms  are  not  usually  so  severe,  the 
pain  is  less,  the  redness  not  so  vivid,  ^nd 


the  sweUing  not  so  great.  The  appearance 
of  the  characteristic  redness  at  the  orifice 
of  the  nostrils  estabUshes  the  diagnosis. 
The  danger  of  this  affection  arises  from  its 
tendency  to  spread  downwards  to  the  mu- 
cous and  submucous  tissues  of  the  larynx, 
constituting  oedema  laryngis,  and  speedily 
tlireatening  Hfe  from  suffocation. 

Erysipelas  also  sometimes  attacks  new- 
born infants  {Erysipelas  neonatorvmi). 
When  it  occurs  during  the  first  fifteen  or 
twenty  days  of  life,  it  is  almost  inevitably 
fatal.  It  generally  begins  to  show  itself 
about  the  pubes  or  umbilicus  and  rapidly 
spreads,  accompanied  by  extreme  prostra- 
tion, terminating  the  life  of  the  child  in 
from  five  to  seven  days.  Trousseau  re- 
gards it  as  a  puerjjeral  erysipelas,  and 
considers  that  the  same  epidemic  influence 
affects  mothers  and  their  offspring.  He 
says  it  seldom  occm's  except  diu-ing  epi- 
demics of  puerperal  fever.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  puei"peral  fever  is  but  an 
internal  manifestation  of  erysipelas.  The 
instances  which  have  been  recorded  of  the 
one  disease  exciting  the  other  are  too 
numerous  to  permit  of  any  doubt  of  the 
intimate  connection  between  the  two. 

Erysipelatous  inflammation  of  serous 
membranes,  especially  of  the  peritoneum 
after  operations  for  hernia  and  other 
wounds,  is  not  infrequently  met  with. 
In  these  cases,  after  death  the  peritoneum 
is  found  to  be  injected,  opaque,  and  covered 
with  patches  of  greyish  lymph,  and  the 
cavity  contains  a  quantity  of  fluid  mixed 
with  shreds  of  lymph.  This  fluid  is  of  an 
exceedingly  vii-ulent  nature,  inoculation  of 
it  producing  the  most  serious  and  oven  fatal 
consequences. 

Treatment.— The  treatment  of  erysi- 
pelas natm-ally  resolves  itself  into  general 
and  local.  "With  regard  to  the  former  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  fi'esh  air  is  essential, 
and  that  the  first  and  strictest  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  ventilation ;  at  the 
same  time,  especially  if  the  head  and  face 
be  the  part  attacked,  care  must  be  taken 
that  tho  patient  be  not  exposed  to  any 
draught.  All  curtains  and  hangings  about 
the  bed  should  bo  removed,  and  every 
moans  taken  to  prevent  stagnation  of  air 
around  the  patient. 

It  is  essential,  in  all  cases  of  erysipelas, 
that  tho  bowels  shoidd  first  of  all  bo  cleared 
out  by  a  bribk  mcrom-ial  pm'gc.  Even 
though  diarrha-a  be  present  from  tho  cora» 
menccment,  it  is  wiser  not  to  omit  thia 
precaution.  Tho  diarrlioca  may,  and  often 
does,  arise  from  a  loaded  state  of  the  bowels, 
the  motions  being  dark  and  offensive,  and 
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a  free  piu-gation  will  not  only  m.aterially 
improve  the  patient's  condition,  but  will 
also  often  prove  the  best  means  of  checking 
the  diarrhoea,  and  vnil  enable  the  patient 
to  take  the  necessary  food  and  stimulants 
with  greater  advantage.    It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  erysipelas  is  a  disease  accom- 
panied by  fever ;  this  fever  having  a  ten- 
dency either  from  the  first  to  assume  an 
asthenic  type,  or,  at  aU  events,  speedily  to 
fall  into  this  condition.     The  medicinal 
treatment  should,  therefore,  consist  in  the 
exhibition  of  salines  and  tonics.    If  there 
be  much  thii-st  and  dryness  of  the  tongue, 
the  sahnes  may  be  given  in  an  elfervescing 
1  form ;  and  of  all  tonics  the  one  which,  in 
I  the  wi'iter's  experience,  appears  to  be  the 
1  most  beneficial  is  bark,  which  may  be  com- 
1  bined  with  the  sahnes  in  the  form  of  the 
<  compound  tincture.    The  addition  of  am- 
I  monia,  as  a  diffusible  stimulant,  appears 
t  also  to  produce  a  good  result.  The  medicine 
s  should  be  administered  in  frequent  doses, 
£  and  if  there  is  any  tendency  to  constipa- 
t  tion,  this  condition  must  be  corrected  by 
i  an  occasional  purgative.    If,  on  the  other 
hand,  diarrhoea  is  present,  small  doses  of 
I  grey  powder  and  carbonate  of  soda,  once 
c  or  twice  a  day,  will  generally  be  foimd  to 
c  correct  it. 

The  diet  must  he  entirely  fluid,  con- 
sisting of  beef-tea  or  mutton-broth  and 
milk,  and  must  be  given  m  such  quantities 
as  the  patient  can  digest.  Care  must  be 
taken  not  to  overload  the  stomach.  In 
erysipelas  there  is  always  more  or  less 
derangement  of  the  digestive  organs  ;  the 
stomach  often  rejects  large  quantities  of  j 
food.  The  sensations  of  the  patient  must 
be  oiur  guide  in  this  matter  ;  if  there  is  a 
loathing  for  food  and  a  tendency  to  sick- 
ness, it  must  be  withheld  or  only  given  in 
very  small  quantities.  Stimulants  are 
almost  always  required  iu  erysipelas,  some- 
tunes  even  from  the  commencement,  and 
occasionally  in  large  quantities.  The 
amount  must  be  regulated  by  the  pulse. 
If  there  be  any  tendency  to  flagging,  and 
especially  if  it  rises  in  frequency  after  the 
sixth  or  seventh  day,  they  must  be  given 
With  an  unsparmg  hand.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  produce  dryness  of  the  skin, 
nushing  of  the  face,  and  restlessness,  they 
nave  been  given  in  too  large  quantities, 
and  their  amount  must  be  reduced.  The 
amount  required  will  no  doubt  be  in- 
Huenced  by  the  previous  habits  of  the 
patient. 

Only  two  drugs  have  any  especial  re- 
putation in  the  treatment  of  erysipelas, 
rerchloride  of  iron  was  first  recommended, 


in  1851,  by  Dr.  Hamilton  Bell,  as  a  specific 
in  erysipelas  if  given  in  large  and  repeated 
doses.  He  states  that  in  it  'we  possess  a 
certain  and  imfailing  remedy.'  The  experi- 
ence of  sm'geons  on  this  point  certainly 
differs ;  for  while  some  have  found  the  great- 
est benefit  from  its  administration,  believing 
that  it  cuts  short  the  disease,  others  have 
found  it  to  be  altogether  inert,  or  at  all 
events  apparently  producing  no  effect  on 
the  ordinary  coiu'se  of  the  erysipelas.  In 
the  hands  of  the  writer  it  has  certainly 
failed,  though  he  has  given  it  in  drachm 
doses  every  two  hours.  The  only  cases  in 
which  it  has  appeared  to  have  any  beneficial 
influence  have  been  slight  cases,  where 
there  has  been  no  derangement  of  the 
digestive  system,  and  a  clean,  or  compara- 
tively clean,  tongue.  The  other  remedy  is 
aconite,  which  is  stated  by  Dr.  Ringer  to 
cut  short  the  attack  if  given  directly  the 
temperatm-e  begins  to  rise.  He  recom- 
mends that  it  should  be  given  in  minim  or 
half-minim  doses  every  quarter  of  an  hour 
for  one  or  two  hom-s,  and  then  hourly  vmtil 
the  temperature  faUs  and  the  skin  becomes 
moist.  Its  administration  must  be  care- 
fully watched.  Sahcylic  acid  and  its  com- 
poimds  have  been  employed  of  late  years 
in  the  treatment  of  erysipelas,  and  appear 
to  have  been  useful  in  reducing  the  tem- 
perature, but  do  not  seem  to  exert  any 
specific  influence  on  the  disease. 

Local  Treatment. — The  number  of  local 
appHcations  which  have  been  recommended 
in  the  treatment  of  erysipelas  is  very 
large,  many  being  employed  in  the  belief 
that  anything  which  would  check  the  local 
action  would  have  a  tendency  to  remove 
the  general  disease.  Thus  Neudorfer  re- 
commends the  injection  of  a  two  per  cent, 
solution  of  carbolic  acid  into  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  inflamed  part..  Professor 
Petersen,  of  Kiel,  states  that  he  ha.s  thrice 
arrested  the  progress  of  erysipelas  by  in- 
jecting a  concentrated  solution  of  salicylic 
acid  around  the  diseased  part.  Wilde  re- 
commends the  injection  of  a  solution  of 
sulpho-carbolate  of  soda  (one  part  in 
twelve).  He  states  that,  in  five  cases,  on 
the  evening  of  the  first  day  the  tempera- 
tm-e  did  not  rise.  On  the  second  day  there 
was  a  fall  and  the  redness  had  begun  to 
disappear,  and  on  the  third  day  oedema 
alone  remained.  With  a  sunilar  object  of 
removing  the  general  disease  by  checking 
the  local  action,  astringent  appHcations 
have  been  fi'equently  recommended.  The 
sulphate  of  iron,  in  the  form  of  a  lotion 
consisting  of  a  di-achm  to  a  pint  of  water, 
or  of  an  ointment,  half  a  drachm  to  an 
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ounce  of  lard ;  a  30  per  cent,  naixture  of 
nitrate  of  silver  and  perchloride  of  iron  (gr. 
XX.  ad  5j-)  in  solution,  have  all  been  said 
to  tend  to  shorten  the  disease.  Collodion 
painted  over  the  surface  has  also  been  re- 
commended, and  is  stated  to  act  as  an 
astringent,  diminishing  and  imloading  the 
vessels.  Broca  recommended  painting  col- 
lodion around  the  margin  of  the  inflamed 
tissue  and  over  a  space  of  at  least  six  to 
eight  centimetres  in  breath  beyond  it,  and 
believed  that  in  this  v?ay  'the  disease  might 
be  arrested.  Another  favourite  plan,  which 
was  highly  recommended  some  years  ago, 
but  ajppears  to  be  for  the  most  part  useless, 
is  to  apply  a  ring  of  lunar  caustic  to  the 
healthy  tissue  some  few  lines  from  the 
inflamed  part.  This  is  said  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  disease  when  it  reaches  the 
ring.  The  American  sm'geons  recommend 
very  strongly  the  local  application  of  the 
compound  solution  of  bromine  to  an  erysi- 
pelatous part.  The  solution  is  appHed  on 
lint  and  covered  with  oiled  silli,  and  they 
state  that,  in  from  twelve  to  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  commencement  of  the 
treatment,  the  erysipelas  begins  to  subside. 
Other  remedies,  such  as  tincture  of  iodine, 
sulphurous  acid  in  glycerine,  boracic  acid 
and  glycerine,  and  creosote,  have  also  been 
employed  with  the  same  object. 

Various  apphcations,  whose  aim  it  is  to 
exclude  air,  have  also  had  their  advocates. 
Barwell  recommends  covering  the  smface 
of  the  inflamed  part  with  a  coating  of 
ordinary  white-lead  paint,  and  states  that 
the  advantages  derived  from  this  plan  of 
treatment  are  due  to  the  exclusion  of  air. 
The  dusting  of  starch  and  flour  over  the  sur- 
face in  a  thick  layer  is  a  popular  and  fa- 
vourite remedy,  but  is  objectionable  because 
it  soon  dries  and  cakes  and  acts  as  an  irri- 
tant. Plain  oUve  oil,  or  carbolic  oil,  are 
also  remedies  which  have  been  frequently 
ad-^'ocated.  Sedative  apphcations  have  also 
been  recommended  and  are  occasionally 
useful,  especially  when  much  pain  is  com- 
plained of.  Of  these,  belladonna  and  poppy 
fomentations  are  the  ones  most  frequently 
used.  The  belladoima  may  be  employed 
either  in  the  form  of  an  omtment  or  of  a 
paint  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  the  ex- 
tract and  glycerine. 

"Whatever  the  apphcation  to  the  _  in- 
flamed part,  there  are  certain  indications 
which  should  not  be  neglected.  Cold  must 
be  carefully  avoided ;  the  part  should  be 
kept  warm,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  of  an 
equable  temperature.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
better  plan  than  the  application  of  a  thick 
layer  of  cotton  wool,  over  which  has  been 


spread  an  ointment  consisting  of  half  a 
drachm  of  sulphate  of  iron  to  an  ounce  of 
lard  or  vaseline ;  or  an  ointment  formed 
of  equal  parts  of  Ung.  plumbi  and  Ung. 
calaminse.  Poultices  should  be  avoided, 
and,  as  a  itile,  dry  warmth  will  be  foimd 
preferable  to  moist  apphcations.  Finally, 
strict  attention  should  be  paid  to  position, 
the  inflamed  part  being  elevated  in  order 
to  reUeve  congestion,  and  this  alone  ■will 
often  afford  marked  rehef  to  the  symptoms. 

The  local  and  general  treatment  of 
phlegmonous  erysipelas  is,  in  the  main,  the 
same  as  that  of  the  cutaneous  form  of  the 
disease  as  regards  the  earher  stages,  except 
that  support  and  stimulants  require  to  be 
more  freely  given,  and  warm  moist  apphca- 
tions appear  to  be  more  suited  to  this  class 
of  cases.  Later  on,  incisions  will  probably 
be  necessary.  As  soon  as  there  are  signs 
of  tension  and  the  skin  becomes  brawny, 
they  should  at  once  be  made.  They  should 
be  each  two  or  three  inches  in  length,  and 
carried  dovra  into  the  infiltrated  tissues, 
and  should  embrace  the  whole  extent  of  the 
tense  parts.  In  the  shghter  forms  of  phleg- 
monous erysipelas  the  disease  may  termi- 
nate in  resolution,  Tmder  proper  treatment, 
without  incisions ;  it  is  not  necessary 
therefore  always  to  resort  to  them  in  the 
first  instance,  and  if,  under  the  influence 
of  elevation  of  the  part,  warm  fomentation, 
and  a  free  purge,  the  skin  begins  to  recover 
a  paler  hue,  and  presents  a  somewhat 
wrinkled  appearance,  they  may  be  dispense^ 
with  altogether.       T.  Pickering  Pick. 

EE,YTHEMA  is  the  term  used  to  ex- 
press the  clinical  aspect  of  congestion  0 
the  skin,  and  may  be  defined  as  '  redness  o 
the  skin  which  disappeai's  for  a  momen 
upon  pressure.'  Much  confusion  has  aris" 
fi-om  its  being  employed  indiscriminate! 
for  the  symptom  of  redness,  krespective  0 
the  cause,  and  also  for  two  groups  of  diseas 
— one  the  result  of  hyperaemia  only,  of  whic 
erythema  simplex  is  the  type,  the  other 
to  actual  inflammation,  represented  by  e 
thema  exudativiun.  At  the  same  time^ 
must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  lin 
between  hyperajmia  and  inflammation 
a  narrow  one,  and  many  of  the  affecti 
which  are  here  classed  mader  hypers 
are  only  entitled  to  be  so  in  the  majority 
cases,  while  in  others  the  process  goes  0 
to  exudation.  The  distinction,  therefore.  1 
often  one  of  cluneal  convenience  rather  tha: 
of  pathological  accuracy. 

Gkoup  I. :  Erythema  Hyper.cmicuij.- 
In  this  class  swelling  is  absent  or  insi- 
nificimt  in  the  congested  areas,  and  th 
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tint  of  redness  varies  from  the  brightest  red 
:o  a  rosy  or  pnrple  hue,  according  to  the 

I predominance  of  ax'terial  or  venous  hyper- 
■,  ffimia.   There  ai-e  two  groups — I.  Those  of 
iL  local  distribution,  due  to  external  irritation ; 
1 II.  those  of  more  or  less  general  distribution, 
due  to  internal  causes. 

Sub-Group  L  includes  E.  Simplex, 
E.  Pernio,  E.  Intertrigo,  E.  Lave, 
E.  Paratrimma. 

Erythema  Simplex  is  the  congestive  red- 
ness due  to  external  irritation  of  moderate 
intensity.    The  size  and  tint  of  the  red 
patches  vaiy  according  to  the  irritant,  the 
individual  susceptibihty,  and  the  activity  of 
:ithe  cu'culation  in  the  affected  area.  The 
.\  symptoms  are  generally  a  sense  of  heat,  and 
>i  perhaps  tenderness  and  itching  of  varying 
r  intensity. 

Etiology. — The  causes  are  veiy  nu- 
ll merous,  and  may  be  arranged  under  the 
11  heads  of  friction,  heat,  cold,  and  various 
r  irritants — animal,  vegetable,  and  chemical. 

Erythema  Pernio  {Syn.  :  Pernio,  Chil- 
Iblains)  is  the  well -known  congestive  red- 
ness, the  consequence  of  cold,  which  attacks 
the  extremities,  especially  the  heel  and 
borders  of  the  feet,  in  young  persons  and 
those  with  feeble  cu'cidation.  It  is  accom- 
panied by  extreme  itching  whenever  the 
liinb  becomes  warm,  and  is  often  very 
tender.  If  neglected  or  exposed  to  friction, 
the  congestive  stage  is  soon  passed,  and 
vesication,  superficial  ulceration,  and  even 
a  small  slough,  may  be  produced.  The  treat- 
ment consists  in  adopting  every  measm'e  to 
keep  up  an  active  cii'culation  in  the  limb  ; 
warm  socks,  stout  lace-boots,  and  active 
exercise  are  the  best  means  both  for  pre- 
vention and  cure,  unless  there  is  ulceration. 
If  seen  in  the  early  stage,  calamine  lotion 
I  the  formula  is  given  under  E.  exudativum) 
appUed  three  or  four  times  a  day  and  allowed 
to  dry  on,  or  tincture  of  iodine,  should  be 
painted  on  (if  for  the  hands,  it  may  be 
decolourised  by  Liq.  ammonise) ;  and  if  the 
chilblain  is  broken,  the  Ung.  calaminse  (B.P.), 
M  boracic  hnt  and  oUed  silk,  may  be  used, 
and  the  limb  should  be  wrapped  up  in  cotton 
wool.   See  Chilblains. 

Erythema  Intertrigo  is  produced  in 
lat  persons  and  infants  by  the  friction  and 
moisture  of  two  adjacent  surfaces,  and 
occurs  chiefly  in  the  neck,  under  the 
'leasts  in  women,  and  at  the  groins  in 
adults ;  while  in  infants  it  occiurs  sometimes 
m  the  neck,  but  more  often  on  the  buttocks, 
irom  wet  napkms  caused  by  in-ine  or  freces, 
especiaUy  when  diarrhoea  exists.  The  lesion 
vp,^  merely  redness  of  the  skin,  but 
«0  soon  the  red  surface  is  covered  witli 
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a  muciform  discharge,  which  differs  from 
that  of  eczema  inasmuch  as  whQo  it  stains 
it  does  not  stiffen  linen.  This  stage  is, 
however,  termed  by  some  '  eczema  inter- 
trigo.' 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  from  eczema 
is  not  very  important  practically,  and  con- 
sists in  the  circumstances  and  position  in 
which  the  affection  occm's  and  the  difference 
in  the  quality  of  the  discharge.  In  infants 
it  is  of  more  consequence  to  distinguish 
between  intertrigo  and  the  erythema  of 
congenital  syphilis.  Intertrigo  is  limited  to 
the  buttocks  and  genital  region,  while  the 
syphilide  extends  much  further  down,  even 
to  the  heel,  and  there  are  very  often 
mucous  tubercles  at  the  anus  or  some  ulcera- 
tion, and  some  other  specific  symptoms 
would  almost  surely  be  present.  Syphilitic 
infants  are  also  more  liable  to  ordinary 
See  Congenital  Syphilis. 
Treatment. — This  consists  in  carefully 
cleansing  the  parts  and  applying  a  dusting 
powder,  such  as  oxide  of  zinc  one  part  and 
starch  or  kaolin  three  parts,  and  placing 
a  piece  of  lint  between  the  adjacent  sm-faces. 
In  infants  wet  napkins  should  always  be 
removed  instantly,  and  the  parts  washed 
with  Castile  soap,  carefully  dried,  and  dusted 
over  with  a  powder  such  as  above  indicated ; 
or  where  there  is  diarrhoea,  boracic  acid, 
gr.  XX.,  to  vaseline  alb.  ^j.is  often  preferable, 
as  the  grease  protects  the  buttocks  from 
the  moistm-e.  Diarrhoea  or  other  defects, 
whether  in  diet  or  general  health,  should 
receive  special  attention. 

Erythema  LiEVE  is  the  term  applied  to 
the  redness  which  often  occurs  in  cedema- 
tous  limbs,  especially  in  the  legs. 

Erythema  Paratrimma  is  the  congestive 
redness  over  a  bony  prominence  that  pre- 
cedes a  bed-sore.  Neither  this  nor  the  pre- 
ceding term  are  much  used  at  the  present 
day. 

Sub-Group  II.  includes  E.  Boseola. 
E.  Scarlatinvforme,  and  E.  Fugax. 

Erythema  Eoseola,  or '  roseola '  as  it  is 
often  called,  comprehends  a  certain  class  of 
erythemas  which  are  not  of  so  bright  a  hue 
as  the  others — viz.,  rosy  red.  They  may 
be  idiopathic  or  symptomatic. 

Id/iopathio  ErytJiema  Boseola  occurs 
mainly  in  infants  and  young  children, 
from  disorders  of  the  alimentary  canal. 
There  is  often  some  constitutional  distm'b- 
ance,  a  transitory  elevation  of  temperatm-e, 
sometimes  amounting  to  2°  or  3°  P.,  and 
perhaps  some  redness,  without  swelling,  of 
the  palate  and  fauces,  but  no  catarrhal 
symptoms.  After  a  short  but  variable  period 
the  eruption  appears;  it  may  be  general 
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or  affect  only  a  single  region ;  it  is  very 
variable  in  size  and  shape — in  patches  the 
size  of  the  end  of  the  finger,  or  faintly 
papular,  in  rings  or  gyrate  figiures ;  it  may 
come  at  one  place  and  go  at  another,  and 
so  last  several  days.  Willan  gave  separate 
names  to  these  phases  of  eruption,  such  as 
11.  infantilis,  sestivahs,  autvnnnalis,  aunulata, 
l)ut  they  are  entirely  superfluous  and  now 
almost  obsolete.  The  eruption  may  occm- 
in  adults  of  both  sexes,  and  the  cause  is 
often  quite  obscm-e. 

Symptomatic  Erythema  Boseola  is 
applied  to  those  eruptions  which  precede 
or  accompany  the  onset  of  the  more  charac- 
teristic eruption  of  vaccinia,  variola,  and 
syphilis,  or  which  is  sometimes  seen  in  cho- 
lera, diphtheria,  and  miharia  (E.  febrihs). 
It  does  not  require  a  separate  description, 
as  it  is  only  a  part  of  these  diseases. 

Diagnosis. — This  is  the  most  important 
point  in  these  affections,  as  the  eruption 
may  be  mistaken  for  measles,  rotheln,  or 
scarlet  fever;  but  the  disease  is  not  con- 
tagious, and  not  a  part  of  an  epidemic  in- 
fluence. There  are  none  of  the  special 
prodromal  symptoms  of  the  exanthemata, 
such  as  catarrh,  cynanche,  &c.,  nor  does  the 
eruption  appear  at  a  definite  time  fi-om  the 
onset  of  symptoms,  nor  always  begin  in  a 
special  region ;  the  febrile  symptoms  are 
more  transitory  and  not  in  proportion  to 
the  eruption ;  the  eruption  is  not  concentric 
like  measles,  nor  is  it  punctiform  hke  scarlet 
fever,  and  it  is  iiTegular  in  form  and  arrange- 
ment. The  diagnosis  fi'om  rotheln  is  some- 
times difficult,  as  there,  too,  the  febrile 
symptoms  are  transitory,  and  there  are  no 
rehable  differences  in  the  eruption  for  all 
cases.  But  the  contagious  natmre  of  rotheln, 
and  the  other  criteria  already  mentioned, 
will  assist  in  forming  a  correct  conclusion ; 
still,  in  a  doubtful  case,  it  is  always  best  to 
act  as  if  the  disease  were  infectious. 

Treatment. — As  idiopathic  roseola  al- 
ways gets  well  of  itself  in  a  few  days,  simple 
measiores,  such  as  a  mild  saline  aperient, 
a  bland  liquid  diet,  protection  from  alter- 
nations of  temperatm-e,  and  the  removal, 
if  possible,  of  all  sources  of  peripheral  irri- 
tation, such  as  may  arise  from  dentition, 
worms,  &c.,  Avill  be  sufficient. 

Erythema  Scarlatiniforme  is  closely 
allied  to  E.  roseola.  The  rash,  as  its  name 
indicates,  is  almost  exactly  like  the  puncti- 
form eruption  of  scarlatina,  but  is  often 
defined  at  the  edge  with  an  interval  of  white 
skin  between  the  erythematous  areas.  There 
are  generally  transitory  febrile  symptoms, 
such  as  a  temperature  of  101° — seldom  more 
—and  the  rash  subsides  in  from  two  to  six 


days,  and  is  often  followed  by  copious  des- 
quamation. 

Etiology. — The  eruption  may  be  of 
septicsemic  origin.  It  is  seen  not  infre- 
quently after  sm'gical  wounds,  though  less 
often  since  antiseptic  precautions  have  been 
generally  adopted;  where  pus  is  shut  up 
in  a  cavity — e.g.  abscesses,  tubercular  peri- 
tonitis, empyema,  in  puerperal  women; 
and  preceding,  or  in  the  com-se  of,  enteric 
fever.  A  precisely  similar  rash  sometimes 
follows  the  use  of  certain  drugs,  such  as  co- 
paiba,  quinine,  belladonna,  and  sahcyUc  acid. 
In  these  cases  the  eruption  is  probably  due 
to  u-ritation  of  the  alirnentary  canal  acting 
reflexly  on  the  vaso-motor  centime. 

The  rash  itself  requu-es  no  separate 
treatment. 

Erythema  Fugax  is  more  closely  aUied 
to  m-ticaria  than  to  the  other  erythemata, 
and  is  characterised  by  transitoiy  patchy 
redness  upon  the  face  and  trunk,  occurs 
chiefly  in  the  young,  and  disappears  after 
lasting  a  few  minutes  or  hours.  In  children 
it  is  fi'equently  due  to  irritating  ingesta, 
worms,  or  other  causes  of  mitation  of  the 
alimentary  canal ;  it  may  also  foUow  expo- 
srure  to  alternations  of  temperatme  or 
mental  emotion,  while  frequently  the  cause 
cannot  be  traced.  The  treatment  woiHd  be 
that  for  urticaria. 

Group  II. :  Erythema  Esudatwum. 

Definition. —  Acute  inflammatory  dis- 
eases characterised  by  symmetrical,  raised 
lesions  of  some  deep  shade  of  red,  ex- 
tremely diverse  in  size,  shape,  and  degre 
of  elevation. 

This  gi'oup  includes  E.  multiforme,  E. 
Herpes  fris,  and  E.  nodosum. 

Erythema  Multiforme,  as  its  nam 
suggests,  is  very  vai'iable  in  its  aspec 
chiefly  fi-om  differences  in  the  size  an 
shape  and  aggregation  of  the  lesions,  b"_ 
also  fr'om  the  occasional  formation  of  vesi 
cles  or  bullae  upon,  or  the  occurrence  o 
haemorrhage  into,  the  primary  lesion. 

Etiology. — This  is  often  obscm-e  in  thi" 
most  important  pai'ticulars ;  it  may  occu 
in  both  sexes  and  at  any  age,  but  is  mos 
common  in  the  young.    It  is  most  fre 
quently  seen  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  bu 
is  not  limited  to  those  seasons,  and  recui 
rences  often  happen  at  the  same  time  of  tb 
year  in  the  same  individual.  Kheumatisi 
appears  to  be  a  predisposing  cause,  an 
certainly  pre^^ous  attacks  lead  to  other^ 
Sudden  alternations  of  temperatm-e,  espec 
ally  when  over-heated,  are  probably  tl 
most  common  agents  in  determining  tl 
onset,  and  the  witer  has  known  oxposui 
to  the  sun  and  brine-laden  winds  to  act  i 
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a,  certain  excitant  in  individual  instances. 
Irritation  of  the  lu'othra  is  another  cause, 
so  that  it  may  occur-  in  the  com-se  of  gonor- 
rhoea.  It  is  seen  sometimes  in  association 
with  endocai-ditis  or  acute  rheumatism  or 
simple  synovitis,  and  is  then  probably  a 
consequence  of  some  toxic  element  in  the 
blood.     In  erythema  or  herpes  h-is  the 
same  general  statement  may  be  made,  ex- 
,  cept  that  it  is  not  so  intimately  related  to 
I  rheumatism,  and  that  occasionally  errors 
i  in  diet  or,  in  rare  instances,  a  local  irritant, 
:  such  as  mercurial  immction,  has  determined 
;  an  outbreak.     Erythema  nodosum  com- 
1  monly  occm-s  in  children  and  young  adults, 
and  for  the  rest,  what  is  known  of  its 
t  etiology  coiTesponds  with  E.  multiforme. 

Symptoms. — The  onset  of  the  eruption 
•;  is  usually  preceded  and  accompanied  by 
t  constitutional  symptoms,  sometimes  of  con- 
i  siderable  severity,  such  as  malaise,  pain  in 
t  the  head,  back,  and  limbs,  especially  the 
j  joints,  leading  sometimes  to  the  suspicion  of 
(  acute  rheumatism ;  the  temperature  is  raised 
t  to  100°  or  even  to  104°  F.,  with  a  corre- 
s  spending  pulse-rate,  and  perhaps  gastric  dis- 
turbance ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  some  cases 
these  symptoms  are  absent,  or  so  sUght  as 
to  be  scarcely  appreciable.   After  a  varying 
interval  of  from  one   to  four  days  the 
eruption  appears,  usually  upon  the  backs 
of  the  hands  and  feet,  and  subsequently  in 
crops  upon  the  face,  trunk,  and  rest  of  the 
limbs,  most  abundantly  round  the  most 
painful  joints. 

The  extent  of  distribution  is  very  vari- 
able, sometimes  being  pretty  general,  in- 
cluding even  the  mucous  membranes ;  at 
others  limited  to  one  or  more  regions,  but 
it  is  seldom  absent  from  the  back  of  the 
hands  whatever  other  regions  may  be 
affected.  The  symmetry  is  not  absolute, 
the  eruption  being  sometimes  later  and  less 
developed  on  one  side.  It  commences  in  the 
form  of  deep  red  papules  varying  in  size  from 
a  pin's  head  to  a  small  split  pea,  shghtly 
raised  and  obtusely  conical  or  convex  (E. 
papulatum).  These  may  coalesce  into  large 
plateaux,  but  when  discrete  speedily  en- 
large to  the  size  of  tubercles  (E.  tubercu- 
latum or  tuberosimi),  and  continuing  to 
develop  peripherally,  the  centre  becomes 
depressed,  of  a  purplish  hue,  and  a  ring  is 

t formed  (E.  circinatum,  or  annulare)  ;  stUl 
enlarging,  and  meeting  adjoining  lesions, 
the  ring  is  broken  and  gyi'ate  curves  are 
produced  (E.  gyratum). 

Closely  allied  to  this  is  E.  marginatum, 
whoch,  beginning  as  a  flat  disc  one  quarter 
°t  ^  ^•^^'^  diameter,  rapidly  enlarges 
M  the  periphery,  subsiding  ^aa-i  passu  &i 


the  older  part,  and  joining  with  simUar  le- 
sions, the  raised  border  rolls  onwards,  as  it 
were,  and  traverses  the  circumference  of  a 
whole  limb,  or  a  large  part  of  the  trimk, 
leaving  distinct,  fawn-colom-ed  pigmenta- 
tion to  mark  its  course.  Whilst  some  of 
these  changes  are  going  on  in  the  part  first 
attacked,  crops  of  j^apules  may  be  coming 
out  elsewhere  and  passing  through  the 
same  phases  as  the  older  ones ;  thus  it 
sometimes  occurs  that  many  of  the  varia- 
tions in  the  appearance  above  described 
are  seen  simultaneously  on  different  parts 
of  the  body. 

As  accidental  features,  vesicles  or  buUse  ' 
may  form  on  the  erythematous  lesions 
(E.  bullosum),  or  haemorrhages  may  occur 
into  them,  and  the  affected  extremities  may 
be  generally  oedematous  and  livid.  It  must 
not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  above 
description  applies  to  all  cases ;  generally 
the  eruption  stops  short  at  one  or  other  of 
the  phases,  and  often  the  same  kind  of 
eruption  occurs  in  each  succeeding  attack, 
and  in  these  instances  the  separate  names 
mentioned  justify  to  some  extent  their  ex- 
istence. Erythema  papulatum  is  the  most, 
and  E.  marginatum  the  least  common  of 
these  forms. 

Herpes  Iris. — This  eruption  is  con- 
veniently considered  as  a  separate  variety, 
because  the  vesicular  eruption  generally 
occm-s  independently  of  the  other  forms ; 
but  it  is  very  closely  allied  to  the  annular 
variety  of  E.  multiforme,  which  may  pre- 
sent similar  concentric  rings  of  various 
colours,  and  is  then  called  E.  iris. 

Symptoms. — The  eruption  is  preceded 
by  a  stinging  and  itching  sensation,  usually 
at  night,  then  a  small,  red,  sHghtly  raised, 
flat  papule  appears,  and  in  about  twelve 
hours  is  covered  with  a  vesicle,  surrounded 
by  a  naiTow  red  line ;  the  lesion  spreads  at 
the  periphery,  the  centre  first  flattening 
and  then  becoming  depressed.  This  is  now 
of  a  violet  hue ;  outside  is  a  white  raised 
border,  evidently  containing  some  fluid,  and 
beyond  this  is  a  narrow  red  zone  of  hjrper- 
aemia.  The  patch  may  be  from  the  size  of 
a  threepenny-piece  up  to  that  of  a  shiUhig, 
reaching  its  fuU.  development  in  about  a 
week,  and  in  mild  cases  goes  no  farther  ;  but 
after  remaining  for  a  few  days  longer,  the 
fluid  is  absorbed,  the  disc  flattens  down, 
and  leaves  only  a  pm-pUsh  stain  behind.  In 
more  severe  cases  a  central  bulla  may  re- 
main, and  there  may  be  several  concentrio 
white  and  pink  zones,  separated  by  violet 
zones.  The  bullse  vary  in  size  fi-om  a  miUet- 
seed  to  a  walnut,  and  the  patches,  by  coales* 
cence,  may  attain  considerable  dimensioBa 
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The  eruption  is  symmetrical,  though  it 
may  appear  upon  one  side  before  the  other  ; 
it  occiu's  most  frequently  upon  the  extremi- 
ties, especially  upon  the  backs  of  the  hands 
and  arms,  but  may  come  on  the  face,  the 
mucous  membranes  of  the  mouth,  tongue, 
and  eye,  and  in  rare  instances  is  universal, 
and  may  then  be  associated  with  hasma- 
tmia.  In  another  form  a  bulla  is  seen  sur- 
rounded by  a  ring  of  vesicles,  round  which 
there  may  be  a  second  and  even  a  third 
concentric  ring  of  vesicles,  with  a  zone  of  a 
purphsh  hue  between  the  circles.  This  is  the 
form  that  gave  rise  to  the  term  Herpes 
ii'is,  but  it  is  much  less  common  than  the 
other  kind,  though  essentially  of  the  same 
nature.  The  eruption  by  the  evolution  of 
fresh  lesions  may  last  thxee  or  four  weeks, 
seldom  longer,  but  is  almost  sm'e  to  recur, 
often  at  the  same  period  in  the  following 
yea-r ;  and  some  people  have  three  or  four 
attacks  a  year. 

Erythema  Nodosum  is  rarely  seen  in 
adults,  but  is  not  uncommon  in  children. 
The  skin-lesion  is  often  preceded  by  slight 
febrile  symptoms,  articular  pains,  and 
digestive  disturbance.  The  lesions  come 
out  by  two  or  three  at  a  time,  but  seldom 
exceed  a  dozen,  and  are  oval,  nodelike 
swellings,  from  a  hazel-nut  to  an  egg  in 
size,  occurring  mostly  upon  the  arms  and 
legs,  especially  over  the  tibia  and  ulna,  with 
the  long  axis  in  the  length  of  the  Umb. 
They  appear  sometimes  quite  suddenly, 
are  firm  at  first  to  the  touch,  but  soon  give 
a  semi-fluctuating  sensation  to  the  finger ; 
but  they  never  suppmrate,  and  are  very 
painful  and  tender.  They  are  at  first  of  a 
purplish  red,  but  as  they  disappear,  go 
through  the  changing  tints  of  a  bruise. 
The  disease  runs  its  course  in  firom  two  to 
fom-  weeks,  and  does  not  recur  in  the  same 
way  as  the  other  exudative  erythemas. 

Pathology. — There  are  strong  groimds 
for  considering  these  affections  to  be  of 
central  vaso-motor  origin,  while  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  lesion  is  an  exudation 
from  the  blood-vessels  of  seriim  and  leuco- 
cytes, and  in  some  cases  there  is  ruptm*e 
and  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  inflamed 
tissue.  In  a  patch  of  E.  tuberculatum, 
excised  from  the  neck,  the  writer  fomid  the 
upper  part  of  the  rete  broken  up,  and  tlio 
space  filled  with  cell-eff"usion,  very  dense  in 
some  parts,  and  looser  in  others,  as  if  separ- 
ated by  fluid ;  although  the  effusion  was  for 
the  most  part  limited  to  the  rete  and  upper 
part  of  the  corium,  it  sometimes  extended 
sparsely  to  the  bottom  of  the  corium, 
especially  along  the  liair-follicles  and  sweat- 
ducts.    In  some  places  there  was  slight 


thickening  of  the  rete,  and  the  pahsade- 
cells  were  stained  with  blood-colouring 
matter.  All  the  phenomena  of  inflamma- 
tion were  thus  present. 

In  Heri^es  iris  the  only  difference  from 
E.  annulare  or  ii-is  is  that  sufficient  fluid  is 
effused  to  make  its  way  through  the  rete, 
and  elevate  the  homy  layer  into  a  vesicle. 

The  pathology  of  E.  nodosum  is  dis- 
puted ;  probably  it  is  of  much  the  same 
character  as  the  others;  but  it  has  been 
ascribed  to  lymphatic  inflammation,  and 
to  inflammatory  infarction  following  em- 
bohsm  in  the  cutaneous  vessels.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  exudation,  though 
usually  serous,  is  often  hsemon-hagic. 

Diagnosis. — In  a  tyjjical  case  the  mul- 
tiform lesions,  the  acute  course  and  the 
special  featm-es  of  the  lesions,  as  above 
described,  and  their  association  with  articu- 
lar pains,  would  prevent  error.  It  is  when 
there  is  only  a  single  phase  of  the  disease 
present  that  mistakes  may  arise. 

E.  Papulatum,  coming  out  on  the  back 
of  the  vprists  and  upper  part  of  the  face, 
and  attended  with  febrile  symptoms,  may 
give  rise  to  a  suspicion  of  modified  variola, 
1  especially  if  there  happens  to  be  vesicTila- 
j  tion  superadded.  The  pain  in  the  back,  if 
any,  would  not  be  so  severe  as  in  variola, 
vomiting  would  be  absent,  the  eruption 
would  not  appear  on  the  third  day  from  the 
onset,  and  would  not  have  the  shotty  feel, 
or  go  on  to  the  formation  of  the  vesicle, 
pustule,  and  scab  of  variola.  From  measles 
it  would  be  distinguished  by  the  absence  of 
the  catarrhal  symptoms,  by  the  rash  being 
more  raised,  not  crescentic,  and  in  many 
cases  the  papules  would  increase  in  size  in 
a  way  those  of  measles  never  do.  It  differs 
from  eczema  papulatmn  in  the  large  size 
of  the  papules,  the  duller  red  colour,  their 
being  convex  instead  of  acuminate,  and  in 
the  absence  of  severe  itching.  E.  tuber- 
culatum is  somewhat  like  urticaria,  but 
the  absence  of  itching  and  burning,  which 
is  slight  at  the  most,  and  the  colour, 
which  is  much  deeper  than  the  pink  stage 
of  the  wlieal  of  urticaria,  would  certa' 
distinguish  it.  The  large  diffuse  patch 
might  be  mistaken  for  erysipelas ;  but  t" 
symmetry  and  the  eruption  being  mo 
raised,  and  the  constitutional  sympto 
not  so  severe,  are  sufficient  points  of  differ- 
ence. There  can  be  no  difficulty  about 
herpes  iris,  as  it  is  so  very  distinctive. 

E.  nodosum  is  also  very  characteristic. 
The  lesions  may,  liowever,  resemble  syphi- 
litic nodes ;  but  they  lack  the  hardness  o1 
the  true  nodes,  and  are  symmetrical.  whiK 
nodes  of  the  tertiary  period  are  not,  and 
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the  history  and  other  symptoms  of  syphilis 
would  be  absent. 

The  prognosis  is  good  for  all  forms  of 
these  erythemata,  and  the  disease  rarely 
lasts  longer  than  from  two  to  four  weeks. 
In  all  but  E.  nodosum  relapses  are  almost 
sure  to  recur  sooner  or  later. 

Treatment. — Since  the  disease  tends  to 
run  spontaneously  a  short  com'se  towards 
recovery,  active  treatment  is  seldom  re- 
quu-ed ;  a  saline  aperient  may  be  given,  and 
afterwards  ferrugiuous  tonics,  the  perchlor- 
ide  acting  the  best ;  in  many  cases,  how- 
ever, the  disease  runs  its  own  course  unin- 
fluenced by  drugs.  Guarding  the  patient 
against  changes  of  temperatm-e  is  always 
desirable,  and  when  cases  hang  on  longer 
than  usual,  precaution  and  rest  of  mind 
and  body  are  absolutely  necessary,  and  are 
often  followed  by  immediate  improvement. 
For  local  applications,  calamine  lotion,  con- 
sisting of  Pulv.  calaminae  gr.  xl.,  Zinci  oxidi 
gr.  XXX.,  Glycerini  i)\xv.,  Aquae  rosar.  f3j., 
apphed  three  or  four  times  a  day,  and 
allowed  to  dry  on,  is  suiiicient,  or  if  there 
is  itching  present,  Liq.  carbonis  detergentis 
11|^x.  may  be  added  to  the  above  lotion. 

In  Herpes  iris  a  lotion  of  Liq.  plumbi 
Bubacetatis  1)\x.  to  Aquae  destiUatsf^j.  allays 
the  itching  and  burning  ;  but  internal  treat- 
ment appears  to  have  no  direct  effect  on  the 
eruption ;  tonics  are,  however,  often  in- 
dicated in  patients  who  are  attacked  with 
this  affection,  and  defects  in  health  should 
be  carefully  sought  for,  and,  if  possible, 
removed. 

In  Erythema  nodosum  resting  the  limbs 
in  a  horizontal  posture  is  necessary,  and 
lead  lotions  afford  some  relief  sometimes, 
being  more  grateful  when  applied  warm. 
Iron  is  often  indicated  after  any  digestive 
derangement  has  been  dealt  with.  Be  the 
fluctuation  of  the  swelling  ever  so  marked, 
it  should  never  be  opened,  as  absorption 
invai-iably  takes  place. 

H.  Eadcliffe  Crocker. 

ESCHAROTICS.    See  Caustics. 

ESMARCH'S  BLOODLESS  ME- 
THOD of  operating  has,  besides  reducing 
the  mortaHty  of  major  amputations,  ren- 
dered easy  what  were  previously  difficult 
oissections.  He  applies  an  elastic  bandage 
to  the  limb  from  the  toes  or  fingers  up- 
wards, to  beyond  the  site  of  operation, 
with  sufficient  firnmess  to  render  the  limb 
Woodless;  and  where  the  bandage  ends 
be  encircles  the  limb  two  or  three  times 
with  an  elastic  tube.  On  removing  the 
"andage,  the  limb  is  found  so  bloodless 


that  operations  may  be  performed  upon 
it  with  the  same  facility  as  upon  the  dead 
subject. 

Esmarch's  elastic  tube  is  provided  with 
a  hook  at  one  end  and  a  chain  at  the 
other  ;  another  method  of  fixing  the  tube 
is  to  have  a  tape  attached  to  each  end  of  it, 
by  means  of  which  a  knot  may  bo  tied, 
which  it  is  easy  to  undo.  Foulis'  catch  is, 
perhaps,  the  best  method  of  securing  the 
tube  ;  it  consists  of  a  vulcanite  pad,  per- 
forated by  two  holes,  somewhat  less  in 
diameter  than  that  of  the  elastic  tube  ;  one 
of  them  opens  on  the  surface  by  a  slit,  and 
the  tube  is  threaded  through  the  other; 
the  pad  is  placed  over  the  artery,  and  after 
the  limb  has  been  sufficiently  constricted 
by  the  elastic  tube,  the  ends  of  it  are 
pressed  through  the  slit  into  the  tubular 
catch,  by  which  they  are  securely  held  when 
the  traction  is  removed.  To  avoid  the 
severe  constriction  of  the  elastic  tube  in 
long  operations,  an  india-rubber  band,  woimd 
two  or  three  times  round  the  limb,  may  be 
substituted  for  it ;  for  this  purpose,  Nicaise's 
belt,  with  a  hook  attached  to  one  end,  and 
a  number  of  eyes  fixed  to  the  bandage 
behind  it,  is  a  good  contrivance. 

Some  care  is  required  in  applying  the 
elastic  tube  close  to  the  trunk,  as  it  is  liable 
to  slip.  For  operations  involving  the  upper 
part  of  the  thigh,  it  shoiild  be  wound  once 
or  twice  round  the  limb  as  high  up  as 
possible,  the  ends  crossed  in  fi:ont  of  the 
groin,  and  then  carried  round  the  pelvis 
and  fastened  over  the  hypogastrium.  For 
operations  on  the  male  genital  organs,  it 
should  be  wound  round  the  root  of  the 
penis  and  scrotum  together,  and  fastened 
as  above  described.  For  amputations  or 
excisions  of  the  shoulder-joint,  the  tube 
should  be  placed  beneath  the  axilla,  and 
the  ends  dravm  forcibly  upwards  and  fixed 
over  the  acromion  by  a  Foulis'  catch ;  it 
should  be  held  in  position  by  a  broad  hook, 
as  there  is  a  tendency  for  it  to  slip  over  the 
point  of  the  shoulder.  Esmarch  states  that 
previous  to  the  introduction  of  antiseptics 
he  had  reduced  the  mortality  of  his  ampu- 
tations of  the  leg  and  of  the  thigh  from  thirty- 
six  per  cent,  to  eight  per  cent. ;  his  method 
is,  moreover,  extremely  useful  in  dissecting 
operations,  such  as  the  removal  of  deep- 
seated  tumours,  or  the  extraction  of  splinters 
from  the  hands  and  feet.  It  facilitates  the 
examination  of  diseased  joints  and  the 
removal  of  sequestra  fr-om  necrosed  bones ; 
it  renders  major  amputations  possible  with- 
out skilled  assistance,  and  the  elastic  tube 
forms  a  good  popular  tourniquet,  which 
fr-equently  proves  most   effectual  in  the 
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hands  of  railway  officials,  as  its  use  involves 
no  anatomical  Imowledge. 

_  A  serious  objection,  which  has  been 
raised  against  Esmarch's  method,  is  that 
it  is  followed  by  such  coioious  oozing  from 
the  stump  that  the  total  amount  of  blood 
lost  is  not  much  lessened  by  it.  This  after- 
bleeding  has  been  commonly  attributed  to 
vaso-motor  paralysis ;  but  Lister  argues  that 
this  is  hardly  likely  to  occur  when  there  is 
neither  motor  nor  sensory  paralysis,  and 
states  that  when  the  more  even  pressm-e  of 
an  elastic  band  is  substituted  for  the  tube, 
it  may  be  aj^i^hed  long  enough  to  cause  the 
afterblush  Avithout  any  affection  of  either 
motion  or  sensation.  He  therefrom  draws 
the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  demand  for 
blood  in  the  tissues,  and  that  this  acts  as  a 
stimulant  which  causes  the  arterial  relaxa- 
tion. This  explanation  does  not  commend 
itself  to  the  mind  of  the  wi'iter,  and  the 
more  probable  explanation  a^Dpears  to  him 
to  be,  that  the  functional  activity  of  the 
muscular  fibres  of  the  arteries  is  lowered  on 
account  of  insufficient  sup]3ly  of  blood,  and 
that  consequently  they  allow  of  more  than 
usual  dilatation  imder  the  pressure  of  the 
blood-stream  when  the  bandage  is  removed. 

Cold  has  been  used  to  check  this 
oozing,  but,  in  America,  Brown  has  recom- 
mended, as  preferable  to  both  cold  and 
electricity,  that  the  sm-face  of  the  stump 
should  be  washed  v/ith  hot  water  at  a  tem- 
peratm-e  of  160°  P.  Latterly  Esmarch  has 
adopted  pressm-e  and  elevation.  Before 
removing  the  tourniquet,  he  secm-es  all  the 
vessels  he  can  find,  stitches  up  the  flaps, 
apphes  the  dressing,  and  bandages  the 
stump  tightly;  he  then  places  the  Limb 
in  an  elevated  position,  and  removes  the 
tourniquet.  •  By  this  procedure,  Esmarch 
states  that  his  method  becomes  absolutely 
bloodless.  The  free  oozing  after  ojjera- 
tions  on  bone  can  be  easily  controlled  by 
pressure.  It  has  been  lu'ged,  on  Uttle  or 
no  evidence,  that  Esmarch's  method  favours 
sloughiag  of  the  flaps,  and  may  cause  para- 
lysis or  gangi'ene  of  the  hmb  ;  and  Weir,  of 
New  York,  has  credited  it  with  a  death  which 
he  attributes  to  overstraia  of  a  fatty  heart. 
It  seems  probable  that  clots  might  be  dis- 
lodged from  thrombosed  veins,  and  foul 
discharges  be  forced  into  the  cellular  spaces 
and  lymphatic  vessels  by  the  elastic  band- 
age, so  that  it  is  better,  in  cases  where 
either  of  these  mishaps  is  possible,  to  sub- 
stitute for  it  simple  elevation  of  the  limb. 

Before  the  introduction  of  Esmarch's 
method.  Lister  had  obtained  the  same 
bloodless  condition  of  limbs  by  elevation, 
followed  by  the  appUcation  of  an  ordinary 


tourniquet ;  and  he  has  shown  that  there  is 
another  factor  besides  gi*avity  which  operates 
when  the  limb  is  raised,  viz.  that  there  is  an 
active  contraction  of  the  arteries,  which  re- 
duces their  cahbre  to  nearly  that  of  extreme 
constriction.  Lister's  method,  combined 
with  the  elastic  tube,  is,  perhaps,  the  best 
for  general  apphcation;  and  it  is  only  in 
cases  where  it  is  deshable  that  the  surgeon 
should  see  clearly  all  the  parts  involved, 
as  in  the  removal  of  sequestra  fi:om  bones 
and  in  deep  dissections,  that  Esmarch's 
method  offers  special  advantages.  The  use 
of  an  ordinary  tourniquet  is  very  adNdsable 
in  amputations  where  the  operator  is  short- 
handed  of  good  assistants,  since  by  it  he 
can  control  the  flow  of  blood  in  the  arteries  ^ 
as  he  chooses.  Bilton  Pollaed. 

ESMARCH'S  INTERRUPTED 
SPLINT,  for  excision  of  the  Wrist,  con- 
sists of  a  plate  of  sheet  iron  for  the  palm  of 
the  hand  and  a  tin  sphnt  for  the  back  of 
the  forearm,  connected  with  one  another 
by  an  iron  bar  which  ai'ches  backwards 
fi'om  the  fi-ont  of  the  former  to  the  front  of 
the  latter ;  the  wiist  is  left  quite  exposed, 
and  so  allows  of  an  efficient  antiseptic 
dressing  being  applied.  Esmarch's  inter- 
rupted sphnt  for  excision  of  the  ankle  is 
made  on  the  same  principle. 

BiLTON  POLLAKD. 

ESMARCH'S    OPERATION.  See 

Jaws,  Closure  of  the. 

ETHER-SPRAY.— Richardson's  ether- 
spray  apparatus  has  a  naiTow-mouthed  6-oz. 
bottle  fitted  with  an  india-rubber  cork, 
pierced  by  two  metal  tubes  lying  close  to 
each  other.  These  p...-e  bent  to  a  right  angle, 
a  short  distance  above  the  cork,  so  that  one 
hes  below  and  in  front  of  the  other.  Each 
terminates  above  in  a  firm  nozzle,  that  of 
the  inferior  tube  bemg  at  right  angles  to 
the  tube.  The  two  nozzles  are  therefore  at 
right  angles,  and  their  points  are  closely 
approximated.  The  anterior  tube  ends  be- 
low almost  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  and 
is  guarded  by  a  fine  strainer  ;  the  posterior 
ends  just  below  the  cork,  above  the  ether. 
Through  the  latter  tube  a  stream  of  air  is 
kept  flowing  by  means  of  a  strong  india- 
rubber  ball-syringe  (worked  by  hand  or 
foot),  and  it  is  rendered  constant  by  passage 
tln-ough  a  distended  elastic  bag,  placed  upon 
the  pipe  leading  from  the  sjTuage  to  the 
posterior  tube  just  above  the  cork. 

The  apparatus  works  as  follows : — The 
bag  is  kept  tensely  filled  with  air  by  the 
intermittent  working  of  the  syringe,  and 
forces  a  constant  ciurrent  into  the  posterior* 
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tube.  Here  the  stream  divides,  part  pass- 
ing down  into  the  bottle  above  the  other 
and  forcing  the  fluid  up  the  anterior  tube, 
but  the  chief  pai-t,  passing  upwards  and 
escaping  by  the  superior  nozzle,  blows  the 
ether  issuing  from  the  lower  one  into  a  fine 
spray.  The  rapid  passage  of  the  current  of 
ah  over  the  lower  nozzle  tends  to  produce 
a  vacuum  in  the  lower  tube,  and  this  alone 
is  sufhcient  to  cause  the  ether  to  rise  to  the 
pomt. 

The  sulphiu'ic  ether  used  should  be 
absolutely  pm-e,  of  sp.  gi-.  0-720-0-722,  i.e.  it 
should  be  that  which  boils  at  the  lowest 
temperatiu-e,  volatiUzes  most  rapidly,  and 
therefore  abstracts  heat  most  quickly  from 
the  body.  As  easy  tests  of  its  suitabihty 
Eichai'dson  gives  that  (1)  it  should  be 
neutral ;  (2)  a  di'achm  or  two  pom'ed  into 
the  pahn  of  the  hand,  warmed  by  breathing 
thi-ough  it,  shotdd  boil  briskly,  causing 
merely  a  sense  of  coldness ;  (3)  blotting 
paper  wetted  with  it,  and  laid  on  a  warm 
hand,  should  be  diy  in  a  minute,  and 
should  retain  no  stain  or  smeU. 

Stanley  Boyd. 

EUSTACHIAN  CATHETER.— This 
instnunent  is  a  tube  rather  more  than  six 
iuches  in  length,  made  either  of  silver  or 
vulcanite.  One  end  is  funnel-shaped,  about 
a  quarter-of-an-inch  in  diameter  ;  the  other 
is  cm-ved  at  an  angle  of  135°  to  the  rest  of 
the  catheter  for  about  its  last  inch.  A  ring 
is  fixed  to  the  side  of  the  funnel-shaped 
extremity  corresponding  with  the  concavity 
of  the  cmwed  end,  and  indicates  the  direc- 
tion of  the  point  of  the  catheter  when  it  is 
in  the  naso -pharynx.  Eustachian  catheters 
are  generally  made  of  three  sizes.  The  curve 
of  the  instrument  can  be  altered  at  will  to 
suit  special  cases. 

EXANTHEMATOUS  NECROSIS. 

See  Jaws,  Diseases  of  the. 

EXCISION  OF  JOINTS.  See  Joints, 
Excision  of. 

EXFOLIATION.    See  Necrosis. 

EXOMPHALOS.  See  Umbilical 
Hernu. 

EXOPHTHALMIC  GOITRE.  See 
Thyroid  Gland,  Diseases  of  the. 

EXOSTOSIS.  —  An  exostosis  is  a 
lunited  outgrowth  of  bone  from  some  of 
the  osseous  structures  of  the  body.  The 
diffused  periosteal  growth  that  is  often 
leit  after  chronic  periostitis  is  not  spoken 
01  as  an  '  exostosis,'  nor  the  osteophytic 


growths  which  occur  around  the  joints  in 
oateo-arthritis. 

Gwwses. — Nothing  is  known  for  certain 
as  to  the  causation  of  exostoses.  In  some 
cases — and  these  are  nearly  always  of  the 
multiple  symmetrical  variety — they  are 
hereditary.  These  bony  growths  are  of  two 
kinds — the  ivory  and  the  spongy  exostosis. 

The  ivory  or  hard  exostosis  is  developed 
fi'om  the  fibrous  periosteum,  and,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  bones  of  the  skull,  is  due  to 
ossification  in  membrane.  It  occm-s  chiefly 
on  the  flat  bones,  such  as  those  of  the  skuU, 
orbit,  scapula,  and  pelvis.  As  its  name 
imphes,  it  is  of  very  remarkable  density, 
resembling  in  structm-e  the  cortical  layer 
of  bone  from  which  it  springs.  It  is  gene- 
rally single,  and  causes  httle  or  no  incon- 
venience, except  in  rare  instances  when  it 
encroaches  on  a  cavity,  such  as  that  of  the 
skull  or  orbit.  An  ivory  exostosis  gi'owing 
in  the  frontal  region  of  the  skull  may  attain 
an  enormous  size,  and  is  chiefly  known  by 
specimens  in  om-  pathological  museums. 

The  spongy  or  cancellous  exostoses  occm' 
mostly  at  the  epiphysial  lines  of  the  long 
bones,  are  generally  multiple  and  developed 
from  cartilage,  with  a  thin  layer  of  which 
they  are  most  fi'equently  covered.  "^Tien 
present  m  considerable  munbers  they  are 
generally  distributed  symmetrically,  and 
will  be  met  with  chiefly  at  the  lower  ends 
of  the  femora,  at  both  extremities  of  the 
tibia,  and  at  the  tipper  end  of  the  humerus. 
They  are  most  h'equently  seen  at  puberty, 
and  rarely,  if  ever,  foimd  after  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  and,  with  the  above  pecu- 
harities,  will  often  be  found  to  be  hered- 
itary. They  are  composed  of  cancellous 
tissue,  which  is  continuous  with  that  of  the 
bone  on  which  they  ai'e  situated,  the  cor- 
tical layer  at  the  base  of  the  tmnour  in 
each  case  being  absorbed.  They  generally 
cease  to  grow  when  the  gi-owth  of  the 
bone  to  which  they  are  attached  is  ar- 
rested. The  thin  cap  of  cartilage  on  the 
sm'face  then  ossifies,  and  becomes  con- 
tinuous with  the  cortical  bone  of  the  shaft 
upon  which  the  tumom*  is  placed.  They 
sometimes,  however,  commence  after  the 
general  growth  has  ceased,  and  then  often 
attain  considerable  size,  becoming  large, 
irregularly  lobulated  tumours,  with  a  com- 
paratively small  peduncle. 

The  subungual  exostosis  is  also  a  spongy 
or  cancellous  bony  growth,  with  a  thin 
covering  of  cartilage.  It  occm-s  at  the  fi.-ee 
border  of  the  nail  of  the  migual  phalanx  of 
the  great  toe.  It  has  occasionally  been  seen 
on  the  little  toe,  and  a  few  instances  are 
recorded  on  the  distal  phalanges  of  the 
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nand.  It  is  of  some  clinical  importance 
on  account  of  the  frequency  with  which  it 
is  still  mistaken  for  an  ingrowing  toe-nail. 

The  symptoms  of  an  exostosis  need 
scarcely  be  given  in  detail.  It  is  a  hard, 
bony  outgrowth,  fixed  to  one  of  the  osseous 
structiures  of  the  body.  When  it  occurs  on 
the  extremities  and  at  points  of  pressure,  a 
bursa  is  not  infrequently  developed  on  the 
summit,  which,  with  the  other  soft  struc- 
tm-es,  is  projected  in  fr'ont  of  the  exostosis. 
The  secondary  symptoms  which  these  bony 
growths  produce  are  entirely  due  to  the 
position  which  they  may  happen  to  occupy. 
An  exostosis  very  rarely  causes  any  pain 
or  discomfort,  and  very  slowly  increases  in 
size ;  but  when  it  occurs  about  the  fr'ontal 
region  of  the  skull,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  orbit,  it  may  so  displace  the 
eye  as  to  produce  a  hideous  deformity,  and 
at  the  same  time  destroy  the  eyesight. 

The  cancellous  exostosis  in  the  neigh- 
bom'hood  of  a  joint  may  also  so  interfere 
with  the  movements  of  the  articulation  as 
to  considerably  impair  the  function  of  the 
limb,  or  if  it  be  situated  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  knee,  on  either  the  tibia  or  the 
femm',  it  may  so  diminish  the  patient's 
power  of  grasping  the  saddle  as  to  effec- 
tually prevent  him  fr'om  riding. 

As  regards  their  diagnosis  from  one 
another,  the  cancellous  exostoses  are  gener- 
ally knownfr'om  the  position  they  occupy,  the 
age  at  which  they  appear,  and  fr'om  their 
number,  whilst  the  ivory  exostosis  is  gener- 
ally single,  occm's  only  on  the  flat  bones, 
and  is  seen  at  almost  aiiy  period  of  hfe. 

Treatment. — From  the  above  account  it 
will  be  seen  that  in  most  cases  an  exostosis 
should  be  left  alone.  An  ivory  exostosis  is 
sometimes  so  hard  as  to  defy  the  best  in- 
struments, and  the  dangers  of  such  an 
operation  as  an  attempt  at  its  removal 
involves,  ought  not  to  be  lightly  incmTed. 
If,  therefore,  these  growths  are  producing 
no  inconvenience  and  no  secondary  symp- 
toms, it  is  better  not  to  interfere  with 
them.  But  occasionally  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  attempt  some  means  of  rehef,  and 
the  records  of  cases  tend  to  prove  that  the 
thorough  exposure  of  the  base  of  such  a 
growth,  and  the  apphcation  of  some  mineral 
acid  or  other  escharotic  to  the  peduncular 
part  of  the  exostosis,  is  the  best  and  simplest 
means  of  inducing  necrosis. 

An  inflammatory  action  set  iip  at  the 
root  of  an  ivory  exostosis  seems  to  be  a 
surer  method  of  eventually  removing  this 
dense  structure  than  an  attempt  by  violent 
means  to  detach  it  from  the  skull  by  the 
saw  or  chisel.    Occasionally  such  an  ex- 


ostosis has  a  very  small  peduncle,  and  may 
be  easily  detached;  but  should  this  not 
prove  to  be  the  case,  it  is  better  to  try  the 
fr'equent  apphcation  of  some  escharotic  than 
to  persevere  for  any  length  of  time  with 
surgical  instnmients. 

The  cancellous  exostoses  generally  cease 
to  grow  when  the  skeleton  is  fiiUy  developed. 
It  is  therefore  unwise  and  unnecessary  to 
operate  in  these  cases,  except  when,  from 
the  position  of  the  exostosis,  the  function  of 
the  Kmb  is  seriously  impaired — as,  for  ex- 
ample, on  account  of  its  proximity  to  the 
knee-joint,  the  articulation  which  is  most 
frequently  affected  in  this  way.    Or,  again, 
in  the  case  of  great  pain  and  frequent 
neuralgia  fr-om  the  pressmre  of  the  exostosis 
upon  a  nerve.    For  these  reasons,  and  for 
the  deformity  which  it  occasionally  pro- 
duces, an  operation  for  its  removal  may 
have  to  be  undertaken.    In  most  cases  the 
excision  may  be  easily  and  quickly  accom- 
I)lished,  the  base  being  of  soft  consistence 
and  small  dimensions ;  in  others  the  point 
of  attachment  being  wide  and  of  great 
density,  the  removal  may  involve  the  use 
of   many  instruments  and  considerable 
force.  The  operator  should  provide  himself 
vsdth  different  foi-ms  of  cutting  bone-forceps, 
chisels  and  mallet,  various  kinds  of  small 
saws,  and  a  chain-saw.    Sometimes  the 
pedicle  has  proved,  on  ♦exposm'e  of  the 
growth,  to  be  formed  of  tough,  fibrous 
tissue,  which,  on  account  of  its  shortness 
and  strength,  has  allowed  no  perceptible 
mobihty  to  the  exostosis  till  the  soft  parts 
have  been  divided  and  the  tumour  com- 
pletely exposed.  The  scalpel  wiU,  in  such  a 
case,  be  the  only  instrument  necessary  to 
complete  the  operation. 

In  using  instniments  close  to  a  joint  or 
a  large  vessel,  the  operator  must  be  careful 
to  work  with  the  cutting  edge  directed  away 
fr'om  the  point  of  danger. 

The  subungual  exostosis  should  be  re- 
moved with  the  gouge  or  sharp  spoon  after 
an  incision  has  been  made  thi-ough  the  soft 
parts  round  its  base,  so  that  the  horny 
cuticle  and  cartilaginous  cap  on  its  summit 
may  be  taken  away  at  the  same  time.  If 
this  cartUagiuous  cap  is  not  removed,  the 
growth  is  hkely  to  return. 

The  operations  are  now  almost  invari- 
ably conducted  with  antiseptic  precautions, 
but  the  dressings  may  be  of  dry  absorbent 
wool  (iodoform  or  salicylic)  or  of  wood  wool 
(corrosi^•e  sublimate),  contained  in  con- 
venient bags  made  fr'om  muslin  which  has 
been  similarly  prepared.  This  apphcation 
may  be  retained  for  a  few  days,  and  can 
in  most  cases,  after  the  first  change  of 
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diessing,  be  left  till  the  healing  is  com- 
plete, as  the  tissues  generally  unite  by  first 
intention. 

There  is  now  much  less  fear  of  dangerous 
consequences  fi'om  these  operations,  which 
must,  as  a  rule,  involve  the  cancellous 
tissue  of  bono,  than  there  was  in  former 
days.  The  di-ead  of  suppm-ation  in  the 
veins  of  the  cancellous  tissue  led  to  the 
trial  of  the  subcutaneous  division  of  the 
neck  of  the  gi-owth,  and  also  of  fracture  of 
its  neck  by  external  force  without  incision 
of  the  soft  parts.  The  loose  body  was  then 
daily  moved  to  prevent  its  reunion.  But 
the  operation  has  fallen  out  of  favour  in 
recent  years,  pai'tly  because  it  not  mi- 
frequently  failed,  and  partly  because,  with 
modern  methods  of  operating  and  dressing, 
the  free  exposm-e  of  the  bone  and  its  section 
in  an  open  woimd  are  very  rarely  followed 
by  suppm-ation  of  the  medullary  canal  and 
its  consequences.  H.  H.  Glutton. 

EXTENSION.    See  Dislocations. 

EXTRACTION  OF  TEETH. —The 
roots  of  a  great  many  teeth  are  of  such  a 
shape  that,  were  they  implanted  in  rigid,  un- 
jdelding  bone,  they  could  not  be  extracted 
at  aU.  The  art  of  skilful  extraction  lies  in 
a  knowledge  of  the  dii-ections  in  which  the 
bone  around  a  nojanal  root  will  best  yield, 
and  in  quick  recognition  by  the  sense  of 
touch  of  any  alteration  in  this  respect  in- 
duced by  abnormal  curvatures  of  the  roots. 
The  blades  of  tooth-forceps  should  be  thin, 
almost  sharp-edged  ;  they  should  be  lightly 
closed  upon  the  tooth,  and  then  forcibly 
driven  up  so  as  to  pass  deeply  between 
the  tooth  and  the  gum,  right  down  to  and 
a  Uttle  within  the  edge  of  the  socket.  It  is 
never  necessary  nor  desirable  to  lance  the 
gum  previously,  save  in  the  case  of  lower 
wisdom  teeth,  to  the  necks  of  which  a  tough 
gum  is  sometimes  strongly  adherent  and 
might  be  torn  in  the  removal  of  the  tooth. 
As  the  outer  alveolar  plate  is  much  thinner, 
and  thus  more  yielding,  than  the  inner-,  the 
first  movement  should  be  inwards,  so  as  to 
slightly  disengage  the  outer  portion  of  the 
root  firom  its  socket,  and  then  much  more 
extensively  outwards,  the  extraction  of  the 
tooth  being  accomphshed  almost  without 
any  direct  pulling.  As  exceptions,  the  four 
upper  incisors,  having  cylindrical  roots,  may 
be  best  disengaged  by  rotation,  and  lower 
■wisdom  teeth  will  often  move  inwards  more 
easily  than  outwards  ;  their  roots  are  often 
strongly  curved  backwards,  in  which  case 
the  elevator  is  the  most  appropriate  instru- 
ment for  their  removal. 


The  bone  of  the  alveolar  borders  is  very 
intolerant  of  injm-y,  and  seems  to  have 
little  recuperative  power,  so  that  the  exfolia- 
tion of  small  fragments  of  the  socket  not 
rarely  results,  especially  where  unusual 
force  has  been  used;  an  ostitis  involving 
the  whole  socket  and  caiising  much  pain  is 
a  less  common  sequela.  Little  can  be  done 
for  these  conditions  save  fomentation  and 
the  abimdant  use  of  disinfectants,  such 
as  Condy's  fluid.  See  Alveolus,  Frac- 
tm-e  of  the. 

Such  compUcations  are  more  apt  to  en- 
sue when  there  has  been,  prior  to  the  ex- 
traction, acute  inflammation  ;  but  it  is  quite 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  it  is  desh-able  to 
wait  for  the  subsidence  of  all  swelling  and 
inflammation  before  resorting  to  the  ex- 
traction of  the  tooth  ;  for  though  the  healing 
may  be  slower,  nevertheless  it  is  a  far 
shorter  road  to  relief  than  to  wait  for  the 
inflammation  to  wear  itself  out  and  then  to 
extract — a  method  of  practice  which  results 
in  much  needless  suflering. 

The  accidents  most  liable  to  happen  are 
the  fr'acture  of  portions  of  the  alveolus,  the 
accidental  removal  of  more  than  one  tooth, 
the  passage  of  a  root  into  the  antrum,  its 
escape  fr-om  the  instrimient  dovra  the  oeso- 
phagus or  the  trachea,  or  excessive  haemor- 
rhage. Fractured  alveolus  pressed  back  into 
position  commonly  stays  there  without  sup- 
port, and  reimites ;  a  tooth  removed  by  mis- 
take and  promptly  replaced  in  its  socket 
also,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  refastens ;  a 
root  may  generally  be  got  out  of  the  antrum 
by  forcible  syringing,  after  enlargement  of 
the  opening,  and  the  swallowing  of  a  tooth 
is  not  likely  to  lead  to  any  harmful  result.  A 
tooth  is  very  unlikely  to  get  through  the 
glottis  unless  the  patient  is  under  an  anaes- 
thetic ;  of  the  cases  on  record,  most  have 
terminated  by  the  tooth  being  coughed  up 
after  a  longer  or  shorter  interval,  but  some 
few  cases  of  serious  and  even  fatal  mischief 
having  been  set  up  in  the  lung  have  oc- 
curred. 

Haemorrhage  is  best  treated  by  mecha- 
nical means,  aided  by  astringents  ;  strong 
caustic  api^lications,  like  perchloride  of  iron, 
leaving  a  surface  not  capable  of  speedy 
healing,  even  if  they  do  not  create  fresh 
bleeding  sm'faces  more  difficult  to  control 
than  the  tooth-socket.  The  extracted  tooth 
itself  makes  an  admirable  plug,  or  the 
socket  may  be  plugged  with  fragments  of 
moistened  matico-leaf,  and  firm  pressure 
made  upon  it  by  a  roll  of  lint  held  iu  posi- 
tion by  the  opposmg  teeth.  If  this  be  care- 
fully done  it  is  very  rare  for  further  measures 
to  be  called  for.  Charles  Tomes. 
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EXTEA-UTERINE  FCETATIOlSr. — 
This  term  signifies  the  development  of  a 
foetus  either  entirely  beyond  the  anatomical 
Hmits  of  the  uterus,  or  at  least  away  fi-om 
the  true  uterine  cavity.  Cases  of  foetation 
in  one  horn  of  a  bicornute  uterus,  or  in  a 
pouch  forming  a  diverticulum  from  the 
cavity  of  the  uterus,  cannot  he  strictly 
considered  as  belonging  to  this  pathological 
condition.  In  a  very  large  majority  of  the 
recorded  cases  of  extra-uterine  foetation, 
the  Fallopian  tube  was  the  seat  of  the  ab- 
normal pregnancy,  and  some  authorities 
believe  that  neai'ly  all  the  other  varieties 
are  primarily  tubal.  The  different  forms 
of  extra-uterine  foetation  or  gestation  are  : — 
(1)  Tubal  gestation,  including  the  tubo- 
uterine  or  '  interstitial,'- tubo-ovarian,  and 
tubo-abdominal  varieties.  (2)  Ovarian  ges- 
tation, the  existence  of  which,  in  the  literal 
sense  of  the  term,  is  doubted  by  many 
pathologists.  (3)  Abdominal  and  pelvic 
gestation,  including  aU  cases  where  the 
ovum  is  entirely,  or  almost  entu-ely,  dis- 
connected from  the  uterus,  tube,  or  ovary. 
This  variety  may  include  cases  where  the 
ovum  lies  between  the  two  folds  of  the 
broad  ligament.  Systematic  vrriters  make 
separate  varieties  out  of  cases  where  the 
placenta  has  been  found  in  the  uterus,  the 
foetus  lying  in  the  Fallopian  tube  or  in  the 
abdominal  cavity,  the  umbilical  cord  pass- 
ing along  the  tube. 

The  occurrence  of  extra-uterine  foetation 
has  been  proved  by  actual  dissection  to  be 
associated,  in  many  cases,  with  obstruction 
of  the  canal  of  the  Fallopian  tube,  and.  con- 
sequent arrest  of  an  impregnated  ovum  by 
mechanical  agencies,  such  as  the  pressm-e 
of  inflammatory  bands  of  adhesion,  kink- 
ing or  extreme  angular  flexion  of  the  tube 
from  various  causes,  and  morbid  growths 
either  within  the  canal  or  at  its  uterine 
orifice.  Various  sexual  and  menstrual 
iiTegularities  have  been  given  as  causes 
of  extra-uterine  pregnancy,  but  seldom  on 
satisfactory  evidence.  It  has  been  alleged 
that  excessive  manual  labour  shortly  after 
conception  may  bring  about  this  condition. 
Mter  a  twin  conception,  it  is  very  probable 
that  one  of  the  ova  may  obstruct  the  other 
in  its  passage  along  the  tube  ;  as,  m  nearly 
foru-  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  a  scries  of  five 
hundred  cases,  extra-utorino  foetation  was 
comcidont  with  uterine  pregnancy.  _  It  has 
been  maintained  by  somo  authorities  that 
tlio  uterus  is  the  normal  seat  of  conception, 
and  that  spermatozoa  do  not  naturally  per- 
meate the  Fallopian  tubes  in  women,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  are  prevented  fi-om  enter- 
ing them.    According  to  this  theory,  it  is 


only  when  chi-onic  morbid  changes  in  the 
tubes  have  brought  about  dilatation  and 
changes  in  their  mucous  membrane,  that 
the  passage  of  spermatozoa  along  their 
canals  is  possible,  and  then  one  of  these 
organisms  may  readily  encounter  an  ovum, 
and  impregnate  it.  The  fertihsed  ovum 
immediately  adheres  to  the  mucous  surface 
with  which  it  happens  to  be  in  contact,  and 
tubal  pregnancy  is  the  result.  Extra-uterine 
foetation  is  most  fi-equent  in  multiparae  ;  but, 
in  a  considerable  proportion  of  recorded 
cases,  the  abnormal  gestation  had  occmTed 
either  at  the  first  pregnancy  and  long  after 
marriage,  or  at  a  long  interval  after  a  pre- 
vious pregnancy. 

Tubal  Gestation. — As  the  ovum  passes 
from  the  ovary  to  the  uterus  thi'ough  the 
tube,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  should  be 
arrested,  under  some  of  the  above-mentioned 
conditions,  in  some  part  of  the  Fallopian 
tube,  developing,  if  impregnated,  into  a  foetus, 
A  more  or  less  spherical  tumovu  is  then 
formed  in  some  part  of  the  com'se  of  the 
tube.    It  contains  the  foetus,  and  generally 
the  placenta,  but  is  not  lined  with  a  true 
decidua.  In  rare  cases  the  placenta  has  been 
found  in  the  uterus,  the  lunbilical  cord  pass- 
ing into  the  tube.    After  the  death  of  the 
foetus,  the  placenta  sometimes  Hves  and  hy- 
pertrophies.  The  uterus  almost  always  en- 
larges, probably  always  when  the  pregnancy 
is  at  all  advanced ;  a  decidua  forms  within 
its  cavity,  and  in  the  few  cases  where  it  has 
been  reported  absent,  it  had  probably  been 
passed  unnoticed.    The  walls  of  the  cyst 
containing  the  foetiis  ai-e  thin  and  tense, 
and  tend  to  rupture  between  the  third  and 
fifth  months,  not  half  the  cases  carrying  the 
child  to  term.    The  nearer  the  cyst  lies 
towards  the  uterine  end  of  the  tube,  the 
earlier  wiU  be  the  ruptm*e.    The  muscular 
tissue  in  the  cyst-waU  probably  causes 
partial  sepai-ation  of  the  placenta  by  con* 
traction,  and  the  consequent  hajmorrhage 
distends  the  cyst  till  it  bm-sts.    After  rup- 
ture, life  may  be  prolonged  until  a  second 
or  third  recmTence  of  hajmorrhage  ;  or  the 
bleeding  may  cease,  and  the  patient  re' 
cover. 

TUBO-UTERINE  OB  '  INTERSTITIAL'  GESTA- 
TION.—These  terms  are,  in  reality,  synony- 
mous. An  ovmn  discovered  in  the  uterine 
wall  can  only  have  been  developed  in  the 
uterine  pojliun  of  the  tube  or  in  a  uterine 
pouch.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  calibre 
of  that  part  of  the  txxbo  is  very  narrow,  it 
is  probable  that,  when  a  foetus  develops 
within  it,  partial  ruptm-e  will  soon  occur, 
so  that  the  foetal  sac  will  be  brought  into 
direct  relation  with  the  uterine  wall.  Six 
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.  specimens,  described  as  '  interstitial '  ges- 
tation, are  to  be  found  in  London  museums. 
In  four  out  of  these,  the  condition  of  the 
affected  parts  is  inteUigibly  displayed,  and 
in  all  these  foiur  the  tubal  origin  of  the 
interstitial '  cyst  is  self-evident.    A  tortu- 
uns  condition  of  the  uterine  portion  of  the 
Fallopian  tube  has  been  proved  to  be  a  pre- 
i  tUsposing  cause  of  this  variety  of  abnormal 
[gestation.     As  the  uterine  tissue  around 
I  this  portion  of  the  tube  is  thinner  than  in 
\  any  other  part  of  the  uterus,  rapture  of  a 
:  tubo-uterine   cyst  generally   occurs  very 
;;early.    However,  as  the  stimulus  of  gesta- 
ition  always  caiises  a  certain  amoimt  of 
;hypertrophy  of  the  uterine  tissue,  the  waUs 
iof  the  sac  ai-e  sometimes  of  considerable 
Ithickness.    Although  pathologically  tubal, 
rthis  form  of  abnormal  gestation  is,  surgi- 
icaUy,  uterine  ;  the  removal  of  part  of  the 
;<;y6t,  or  even  mere  incision,  without  wound- 
ling  part  of  the  uterus  being,  of  necessity, 
'mpossible.   As  a  part  of  the  cyst  bulges 
to  the  true  cavity  of  the  uterus,  there  is 
a  possibihty  that  the  ovum  may  be  dis- 
charged into  the  uterus,  as  certain  clinical 
"ecords  would  appear  to  prove  ;  and  should 
tthe  abnormality  of  gestation  be  diagnosed, 
ithe  sui'geon  will  have  the  opportunity  of 
irincising  the  layer  of  uterine  tissue  which 
idivides  the  foetus  from  the  uterine  cavity. 

TUBO-OVARIAN  AND  OVAEIAN  GESTATION. 

!]Tlia  possibility  of  ovarian  gestation  has 
(been  much  disputed.    A  foetal  sac,  which  is 
kjapparently  in  the  outer  or  lower  part  of  the 
iiovary,  may  very  possibly  be  tubal ;  for  the 
';Fallopian  tube  does  not  naturally  lie  en- 
jntirely  above  the  ovary.     Its  outer  part, 
^inclndiug  the  dilated  portion  close  to  the 
fimbriae,  descends  and  biilges  behind  the 
nvary ;  hence  the  fimbriEe  lie  on  the  outer 
urface  of  that  organ,  the  lower  even  reach- 
ing its  inferior  aspect,  whilst  the  longest, 
the  '  ovarian  fimbria,'  actually  ascends  the 
surface  of  the  ovary,  instead  of  descending 
as  represented  in  most  diagrams.  When 
the  limbrife    are  matted  together  from 
morbid  changes,  and  the  tube  obstructed 
and  dilated,  it  will  be  found  that  half  the 
dilated  tube  coils  round  the  outer  and  lower 
inspect  of  tho  ovary.    In  the  same  manner, 
wlicn  a  fcjuluR  develops  within  tlio  fim- 
ijnatcd  extremity  of  tho  tube,  it  fonns  a 
himoiu-  lymg  external  to,  or  even  partly 
lielow,  the  ovary,  and  often  encroaches  on 
"vaarian  tissue*^  Many  observers,  not  cog- 
nisant of  the  abovo  fact,  have  taken  tubo- 
ovarian  for  ovarian  pregnancy.    Tho  wi-iter 
?nce  dissected  the  uterus  and  appendages 
in  a  case  where  a  patient  had  died  from 
iTipture  of  an  extra-uterine  cyst,  the  exist- 


ence of  which  had  been  unsuspected  during 
life,  amenorrhoea  having  existed  for  a  year, 
and  the  cyst  having  felt  like  a  multilocular 
ovarian  tumour.  The  ovarian  ligament 
appeared  to  run  fi-om  the  uterus  to  the 
inner  sm-face  of  the  cyst ;  a  carduial  proof, 
in  most  cases,  that  a  tmnom-  springing 
fi'om  the  uterine  appendages  is  traly 
ovarian.  But  on  dissection  it  was  found 
that  the  tissue  on  which  the  ovarian 
ligament  ran  was  a  small  and  distinct 
ovary,  squeezed  flat  between  the  uterus 
and  the  cyst,  to  which  it  was  soldered  by 
adhesions.  The  cyst  was  distinctly  tubal. 
This  squeezing  up  of  the  ovary  may  be  seen 
in  early  stages  of  tubal  gestation.  Hence 
the  writer  is  compelled  to  distrust  the  evi- 
dence of  several  authorities  as  to  the  occur- 
rence of  cases  of  ovarian  pregnancy  in  their 
practice,  based  on  the  fact  that  the  ovarian 
ligament  ran  on  the  surface  of  the  cyst. 
Tubo-ovarian  pregnancy  signifies  gestation 
in  the  outermost  part  of  the  tube,  and  in 
this  variety  the  tissue  of  the  ovary  is  rapidly 
encroached  upon  by  the  sac. 

Abdominal  Gestation. — It  has  been 
doubted  whether  an  ovum  can  drop  out  of 
the  Fallopian  tube  after  impregnation,  and 
faU  into  the  peritoneal  cavity ;  and  it  is  not 
certain  that  an  unimpregnated  ovum  can 
be  fertilised  after  straying  on  to  the  peri- 
toneum, although  it  has  been  stated,  upon 
good  authority,  that  spermatozoa  have  been 
found  on  the  surface  of  that  serous  mem- 
brane near  the  uterus,  and  that,  in  tubal 
pregnancy  of  one  side,  the  corpus  luteimi 
corresponding  in  its  degree  of  development 
to  the  abnormal  pregnancy  has  been  found 
in  the  opposite  ovary.  The  gi'eat  majority 
of  cases  of  abdominal  gestation  arise  fi'om 
ruptm'e  of  a  tubal  cyst.  True  pelvic  or 
broad-ligament  gestation  mixst  be  included 
in  tliis  category.  Kuptiu-e  of  the  tube  along 
its  fr-ee  surface  is,  as  a  rule,  followed  by 
hfemorrhage  and  death  of  tlie  foetus  at 
least ;  whilst,  should  the  foetal  cyst  be  rent 
between  the  two  layers  of  the  broad  liga- 
ment as  they  pass  imder  the  tube,  tlae 
embryo  might  readily  escape  into  the  cellu- 
lar tissue  of  the  Hgament,  which  would  offer 
resistance  to  hsemoiThage.  Its  life  might 
then  bo  s])arcd,  and  it  would  develop  in 
its  new  cavity,  forming  a  tumom-  that  would 
soon  become  partly  abdominal.  Should  tho 
fdjtus  sm-vivo  rapture  of  the  tubo  along  its 
fi-ee  sm-l'aco,  true  abdominal  gestation  would 
occur.  Tho  placenta  in  these  cases  is  some- 
times found  adherent  to  some  of  the  ab- 
dominal viscera.  When  it  becomes  attached 
to  the  serous  coat  of  the  intestine,  the 
mucous  membrane  of  tho  latter  tends  to 
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become  congested  ;  and  if  the  foetus  should 
die,  the  placental  vessels  may  convey  septic 
material  fi'om  the  intestines  to  the  foetal 
tissues.  Hence,  as  Freimd  has  pointed 
out,  diarrhcea  or  dysentery  followed  by 
symptoms  of  septicaemia  in  cases  of 
extra  -  uterine  pregnancy,  affords  strong 
evidence  that  the  placenta  is  adherent  to 
intestine. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. — The  exist- 
ence of  extra-uterine  pregnancy  has  been 
repeatedly  diagnosed  before  rupture  of  the 
cyst,  but  in  many  cases  the  symptoms  have 
misled  the  most  experienced  authorities. 
In  the  earlier  stages,  it  is  the  pregnancy 
that  is  most  in  evidence ;  in  the  later,  the 
tumour.  Wlien  a  woman  beheves  herself 
to  be  pregnant,  or  has  ceased  to  menstruate 
for  two  or  three  months,  and  suffers  from 
crampy  or  coUcky  pains  in  the  hypogas- 
triima,  or  in  one  iliac  fossa,  pains  of  marked 
severity,  and  more  or  less  paroxysmal,  there 
is  always  good  reason  to  suspect  extra- 
uterine pregnancy,  especially  if  the  woman 
has  never  been  pregnant  before,  or  not  for 
many  years.  If  there  be  characteristic 
changes  in  the  breasts,  with  discolouration 
of  the  vtilva,  enlargement  and  partial  dis- 
placement of  the  uterus,  and  the  formation 
of  a  tumom-  which  can  be  detected  above 
the  pubes,  or  on  one  side  of  Douglas's 
pouch,  the  diagnosis  of  extra-uterine  preg- 
nancy wlU  be  aU  but  certain.  Subsequent 
symptoms  of  abortion,  with  the  discharge 
of  a  decidua,  but  no  ovum,  will  be  of  grave 
import  in  such  a  case,  being  the  harbinger 
of  rupture  of  the  cyst.  If  the  abnormal 
pregnancy  be  advanced,  a  soft  tumour,  re- 
sembling a  pregnant  uterus,  may  generally 
be  detected  in  the  abdomen,  the  uterus 
being  found  on  vaginal  examination  to  be 
more  or  less  enlarged,  but  separate  from 
the  tumom-.  Should  a  so-called '  placental ' 
souffle,  and,  above  aU,  the  foetal  heart- 
sounds,  be  heard  on  auscultation  over  the 
tumour,  the  natm-e  of  the  case  wiU  be  very 
evident.  Active  fcetal  movements,  per- 
ceptible through  the  abdominal  walls,  do 
not,  in  themselves,  constitute  an  important 
proof  of  extra-uterine  pregnancy,  as  they 
are  usually  observed  in  normal  gestation 
when  the  patient's  abdominal  walls  are 
thin.  Eupture  of  the  cyst  gives  rise  to 
severe  pain,  collapse,  and  all  the  symptoms 
of  intra-abdominal  htEmorrhage.  It  may, 
in  rare  cases,  cause  instantaneous  death ; 
more  frequently  the  patient  rallies  for  a  few 
hoiurs  or  days,  and  sinlcs  luider  a  return  of 
the  symptoms.  Schroder  and  Freund  have 
shown  that  spontaneous  recovery  is  not  so 
mfrcq^uent  as  was  once  suijposed.  In  cases 


of  fatal  ruptme  of  the  cyst,  murder  or 
suicide,  especially  by  poison,  may  be  sus- 
pected when  the  true  nature  of 'the  patient's 
case  has  been  overlooked ;  but  the  real 
character  of  the  accident  may  be  proved 
with  facility  by  a  carefully  conducted 
necropsy. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  above 
important  symptoms  may  be  masked  or 
absent.  Menstruation  had  ceased,  in  one 
case  tmder  the  witer's  observation,  for 
twelve  months  before  fatal  rapture  of  a 
tubal  cyst ;  and  it  has  in  several  cases  per- 
sisted— as  in  one  instance  where  ruptui-e 
occurred  during  coition,  in  a  patient  who 
was  suckling,  and  in  whom  the  catamenia 
had  not  been  suppressed  during  lactation,  the 
last  period  having  ceased  two  days  before 
the  accident.  Occasional  haemorrhage  froui 
the  uterus  is  frequent  dm-ing  extra-uterine 
gestation,  and  has  been  mistaken  for  men- 
struation. The  death  of  an  extra-uterine 
foetus  at  term  causes  symptoms  of  what 
is  knovm  as  missed  labom-.  When  such 
symptoms  as  labom- -pains  and  hgemon-hage 
fi'om  the  uterus,  with  no  subsequent  ex- 
pulsion of  a  foetus,  are  observed,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  retention  of  a  dead  foetus 
in  the  uteras  after  term  is  not  proven, 
whilst  the  retention  of  a  dead  extra-uterine 
foetus  in  the  abdominal  cavity  for  months 
or  years  has  been  repeatedly  observed. 

The  cohcky  pains  are  sometimes  absent . 
especially  in  the  abdominal  and  tubo- 
ovarian  varieties  of  abnormal  gestation  : 
they  ai'e  also  met  with  in  certain  chi'onic 
uterine  and  ovarian  affections.  The  change, 
in  the  breasts  and  vivlva  may  be  obscm-e  o 
absent  in  the  earlier  stages  of  extra-uterine 
as  in  the  same  periods  of  normal  pre? 
nancy.   In  several  cases,  of  which  accural 
clinical  records  exist,  the  \iterus  was  no 
enlarged,  and  was  but  little,  if  at  all,  dis 
placed.    The  foetal  cyst  is  not  always  eask 
to  detect,  especially  in  stout  subjects.  Tm 
true  abortion  the  ovum  may  escape  mM 
detected,  and  the  presence  of  an  enlargM 
ovary  may  mislead  the  practitioner.  TM 
timiom',  when  large,  may  readily  be  taka 
for  an  ovarian  or  a  uterine  growth,  especiaM 
if  the  foetus  be  dead,  so  that  the  souffle  sfl 
heart-sounds  are  absent,  and  if  the  ov^^ 
physical  signs  of  pregnancy  be  wautim 
The  co-existence    of  extra-uterine  fo^| 
tion  and  abdommal  or  pelvic  tiunour,  nS 
gi-eatly  increase  the  difficulties  of  dS 
gnosis.   A  souffle  is  occasionally  hcardB 
large  soft  uterine  fibroids.    In  one  case, 
abdominal  tumour  and  a  gravid  uteM 
were  detected  in  the  same  patient.  FoaH 
heart-soimds  could  be  heard  on  ausciiltatiF 
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of  the  litems,  but  not  when  the  stethoscope 
was  appHed  to  the  tiunom-.  The  ultunate 
com-se  of  the  case  showed  that  twin  preg- 
nancy had  occiu-red,  the  extra-uterine  foetus 
having  died. 

Euptm-e  of  the  cyst  produces  pelvic 
hematocele  in  cases  where  the  patient  sur- 
vives the  accident  for  a  few  days ;  in  one 
case,  at  least,  a  hfematocele  foi-med  through 
another  cause  whilst  tubal  pregnancy  ex- 
isted. The  absence  of  coma  and  dyspnoea 
distinguishes  the  symptoms  of  hasmorrhage 
after  ruptiue  of  the  cyst  from  intracranial 
and  intrathoracic  hsemon-hage,  but  its  dis- 
tinction from  intra-abdominal  haemorrhage, 
due  to  other  causes,  will  depend  on  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  history  of  each  indi- 
vidual case,  and  is  often  impossible.  Lastly, 
the  symptoms  produced  by  the  retention 
of  an  extara-utei-ine  foetus  beyond  tenn  are 
often  very  puzzling ;  there  must  of  neces- 
sity be  an  abdominal  tumour;  and  if  the 
contents  be  discharged  through  a  commu- 
nication with  the  intestine,  bladder,  vagina, 
or  abdoniinal  wall,  portions  of  the  foetus 
will  be  recognised.  When,  however,  the 
foetus  has  undergone  degenerative  changes, 
with  simultaneous  atrophy  of  the  placenta, 
the  tumour  may  resemble  a  uterine  fibroid 
growth,  a  dermoid  ovarian  cyst,  or  even  a 
maUgnant  tumour  of  the  omentum  or  ab- 
dominal viscera.  A  calcified  fibroid  tumour 
and  a  '  Hthopsedion '  closely  resemble  each 
other  to  the  touch.  Here  again,  the  sur- 
geon must  rely  as  much  upon  liistory  as 
upon  physical  signs. 

Treatment.  —  Extra-uterine  foetation  is 
a  very  grave  affection.  Eupture  of  the  cyst 
at  or  after  the  third  month  is  the  most  fre- 
quent termination  of  the  case ;  and  this 
accident,  though  not  so  surely  fatal  as  was 
once  supposed,  very  frequently  causes  the 
patient's  death.  If  the  patient  sm-vive  the 
full  term,  she  must  incur  numerous  risks 
through  the  presence  of  a  dead  foetus  in  the 
abdominal  cavity.  Diagnosis  is  not  always 
easy,  as  has  been  explained ;  but  a  simple 
exploratory  incision  through  the  abdominal 
waUs — an  operation  which  experience  has 
shown  to  be  almost  free  fi-om  risk  when 
antiseptically  performed— will  prove  the 
nature  of  the  case ;  and  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  many  diseases  which  have  been 
taken  for  extra-uterine  foetation  are  equally 
or  still  more  suitable  for  operative  mea- 
sures. Before  speaking  of  the  radical  cure 
ot  this  affection  by  removal  of  the  foetus 
|^°^gh  an  abdominal  incision,  it  must  in 
the  first  place  be  observed  that,  when  ab- 
normal gestation  of  this  class  is  suspected, 
tne  patient  must  be  kept  at  rest  ns  much 
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as  possible.  To  allay  the  crampy  pains, 
opiates,  especially  hypodermic  injections  of 
morphia,  are  of  high  value.  Inhalations 
of  chlorofonn  are  not  advisable,  as  the 
struggling  before  ansesthetisation,  and  the 
jErequent  vomiting  afterwards,  might  cause 
niptiu'e  of  the  cyst.  An  abdominal  belt, 
light  diet,  and  a  regular  daily  action  of  the 
bowels,  are  fmrther  requisites  in  cases  of 
this  kind.  It  is  certain  that  these  palliative 
measures  have  sometimes  saved  the  pa- 
tient, if  we  may  trust  the  diagnostic  powers 
of  several  obstetricians,  the  foetus  perishing 
early  in  the  pregnancy  and  its  sac  shrivel- 
ling up. 

IncomjDlete  operative  measures  cannot 
be  said  to  have  yielded  a  favourable  series 
of  results,  although  aU  have  saved  life  in 
a  few  cases.  Among  these  measures  are — 
lolling  the  embryo  by  strong  electric  shocks 
or  galvano-puncture,  injections  of  narcotics 
into  the  cyst,  punctm-e  of  the  cyst  in  order 
to  destroy  the  embryo  by  drawing  off  the 
liquor  amnii,  and  removal  of  the  embryo 
by  section  of  the  vagina  with  the  galvanic 
cautery.  This  last  operation  is  neither  easy 
nor  safe  ;  it  is  done  in  a  region  which  can- 
not be  thoroughly  exposed  to  light,  and 
where  manipulation  is  very  difficult.  A 
powerful  electric  shock,  sufficient  to  cause 
the  death  of  an  adult  by  its  stimulation  of 
the  inhibitory  fibres  of  the  pneumogastric 
nerve,  might  have  little  or  no  effect  on  a 
foetus,  which  has  no  inhibitory  apparatus. 
This  form  of  electricity  has,  moreover,  often 
proved  a  failure  in  recorded  cases.  Elec- 
trolysis has  also  failed  in  its  object;  in  one 
case  the  foetus  survived  its  influence  after 
tapping  and  morphia  injections  had  been 
tried  for  the  same  pm-pose.  A  foetus  has 
survived  the  injection  of  two  grains  of 
morphia.  Drawing  off  the  liquor  amnii  is 
stiU.  recommended  by  distinguished  autho- 
rities ;  it  is  not  a  difficult  proceeding,  but 
does  not  always  kill  the  foetus,  however 
completely  the  fluid  be  removed,  and  it  not 
imfrequently  results  in  the  death  of  the 
patient  by  haemorrhage  or  septic£emia.  If 
the  foetus  be  kflled  by  any  of  the  above 
methods,  its  remains  wiU  probably  be  dis- 
charged through  fistulous  communications 
between  the  sac  and  the  rectum  or  vagma, 
dm-ing  which  tedious  process  the  patient 
will  be  seriously  invalided. 

The  removal  of  the  foetus  by  an  abdo- 
minal incision  is  an  operation  which  is 
yearly  growing  into  greater  favour,  as  the 
true  com-se  to  be  pursued  when  extra- 
uterine gestation  is  diagnosed.  To  expose 
a  FaUopian  tube  ruptured  at  an  early  stage 
of  extra-utorine  foetation,  to  clear  out  the 
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clots  and  fluid  blood  with  which  the  peri- 
toneal cavity  is  filled,  and  to  remove  the 
tube  and  its  embrj^o-bearmg  sac,  after  liga- 
ture of  the  uterine  appendages  as  in  ovaido- 
tomy,  is  an  operation  of  great  difficulty; 
yet  it  is  advocated  by,  and  has  been  suc- 
cessfully iiorformed  by,  Mr.  Lawson  Tait. 
When  an  unruptm-ed  cyst,  in  a  late  stage 
of  pregnancy,  is  exposed  by  an  abdominal 
incision,  the  operation  is  not  so  arduous ; 
besides,  the  patient  is,  as  a  rule,  in  a  less 
desperate  condition.  The  abdominal  wound 
must  be  made  as  in  ovariotomy,  and  the 
sac  opened  cautiously,  as  the  placenta  is 
sometimes  attached  to  its  front  sm-face. 
The  sac  should  then  be  stitched  to  the 
margin  of  the  woimd,  incised,  and  a  small 
portion  of  its  wall  removed.  The  foetus  must 
then  be  extracted,  and  the  umbDical  cord 
divided.  Dm-ing  these  manipulations  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  distm-b  the  placenta. 
The  sac  must  then  be  well  washed  out  with 
antiseptics,  and  a  drainage-tube  should  be 
j)assed  into  it  as  deeply  as  possible  ;  it 
must  also  be  packed  with  antiseptic  dress- 
ing. The  placenta  will  come  away  in  a 
short  time,  and  the  wound,  after  daily  anti- 
septic washing  and  packing,  may  be  closed 
when  blood  and  broken-down  tissue  cease 
to  issue  from  the  tube.  The  operation  has 
been  successfully  performed,  both  before 
term,  and  in  cases  where  the  foetus  had 
been  retained  for  months  beyond  the  nor- 
mal period  of  gestation.  The  operator 
should  not  attempt  to  remove  the  cyst 
itseK,  as  its  precise  natm-e,  and  its  connec- 
tion with  other  parts  by  adhesions,  cannot 
always  be  ascertained  by  abdominal  sec- 
tion, and  when  left  behind  and  drained  it 
atrophies,  and  causes  no  inconvenience  to 
the  patient. 

In  cases  where  the  bones  of  an  extra- 
uterine fcetus  are  discharged  through  a 
fistulous  opening  in  the  rectiun,  vagina,  or 
abdominal  waU,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
enlarge  the  opening  and  thoroughly  empty 
the  contents  of  the  abnormal  cavity,  em- 
ploying antiseptic  solutions  and  drainage. 
The  cavity  must  be  explored  and  syringed 
out  with  great  care,  lest  any  adhesions  be 
distiurbed. 

Tubo'-uterine  or  '  interstitial '  pregnancy 
is  not  easily  diagnosed ;  if  it  be  detected 
during  abdominal  section,  it  is  ditficult_  to 
advise  any  other  course  than  amputation 
of  the  uterus  above  the  cervix.  If  diagnosed 
before  operation  by  dilatation  of  the  os 
uteri,  the  method  aheady  suggested  in  the 
paragraph  on  tubo -uterine  gestation  might 
he  practised,  as  involving  less  risk  than 
hysterectomy.  Alban  Doran. 


EXTRAVASATION  OF  URINE.— 

The  escape  of  m-ine  from  the  urethra  through 
ruptm'e  of  the  wall  of  the  passage.  Tins 
rupture  is  occasionally  produced  bj'  acci- 
dental mjm'ies,  such  as  falls  or  blows  on 
the  perineum,  which  tear  open  the  urethra 
in  that  situation.  A  more  common  cause 
is  yielding  of  the  urethi-a  behind  a  stricture, 
which  has  long  obstructed  the  flow  of  m-ine 
and  gradually  dilated  the  portion  behind 
the  contraction  until  complete,  or  almost 
complete,  retention  takes  place.  The  weak 
expanded  portion  may  give  way  suddenly 
dm'ing  a  violent  eS'ort  to  expel  m-ine.  In 
this  case  the  patient  feels  a  momentarily 
sharp,  stinging  pain,  and  then  for  a  little 
j  while  reUef  from  the  urgent  call  to  void 
urine,  through  some  of  the  contents  of  the 
bladder  escaping  into  the  cellular  tissue 
around  the  urethra. 

A  more  freqiient  mode  is  for  the  urine 
to  penetrate  into  a  small  abscess  that  has 
formed  in  a  folhcle  of  the  expanded  urethra. 
In  this  case  the  escape  of  the  urine  is  slow 
and  Umited  to  the  track  of  the  abscess, 
which  then  passes  forwards  and  forms  some 
variety  of  perineal  abscess,  ultimately  reach- 
,  ing  the  surface  of  the  body  and  opening 
I  a  fistula  for  the  escape  of  the  urine  from 
;  the  urethra  behind  the  stricture.  Such 
'  gradual  and  limited  escape,  though  a  grave 
affection,  is  attended  vnth.  far  less  consti- 
I  tutional  disturbance  and  danger  than  the 
!  acute  form,  vpith  extensive  infiltration  of 
urine  into  the  cellular  tissue. 
[      If  the  extravasation  is  suddenly  produced 
:  during  -violent  straining,  the  m-ethra  has 
[  given  way  at  the  membranous  portion  be- 
1  tween  the  two  layers  of  the  triangular 
ligament  (deep  perineal  fascia),  where  it  is 
but  httle  supported  by  the  sm:rounding 
structures.    The  urine  rapidly  perforates 
thi-ough  the  anterior  layer  of  the  triangular 
ligament  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the 
scrotum  and  penis,  and  thence  beneath  the 
integuments  of  the  belly — sometimes  as 
high  as  the  nipple.  The  attachments  of  the 
deeper  layer  of  the  superficial  fascia  to  the 
borders  of  the  triangular  ligament,  to  the 
rami  of  the  pubes,  and  to  Poupart's  liga- 
ment as  far  as  the  crest  of  the  Uium,  pre- 
vent the  urine  fr-om  wandering  down  the 
thighs  or  backwards  to  the  perinemn. 
Occasionally  the  slougliing  which  follows 
this  soaking  in  unhealthy  urine  causes  the 
attachment  of  the  superficial  fascia  to  the 
triangular  ligament  to   give  way,  when 
urine  spreads  to  the  ischio-rectal  fossaj  be- 
tween the  layers  of  the  pelvic  connective 
tissue,  causing  extensive  sloughing  of  the 
nates  and,  if  the  patient  survive,  fistul© 
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around  the  rectum  and  beneath  the  glutei 
muscles. 

The  local  efieots  of  the  sudden  escape 
of  urine  which  has  become  decomposed  by 
long  retention  in  an  unhealthy  bladder  are 
\  ery  destructive ;  gangrenous  inflammation 
is  excited  wherever  it  reaches.  The  sweU- 
mc  spreads  rapidly  in  the  du-ections  named, 
the  skin  grows  dull  red,  brawny,  or  boggy, 
ii-ackling,  or  even  emphysematous.  The 
^kin  sloughs  over  the  scrotum,  penis,  and 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  exposes 
fcetid,  dai-k-coloured  layers  of  sphacelated 
reUular  tissue  soaked  with  m-ine  and  serimi. 

The  constitutional  effects  are  often  very 
ijreat  and  always  serious.  The  patient  is 
uever  in  a  healthy  condition  before  the 
rupture  of  the  m-ethra,  and  is  quickly  and 
i^reatly  prostrated.  He  is  anxious,  restless, 
nd  in  considerable  pain.  The  pulse  is 
nipid,  small,  and  easily  compressed,  the 
tongue  dry  and  brown  along  the  middle. 
These  symptoms  are  followed  by  wandering 
delii'iiun,  iusensibility,  increasing  general 
prostration,  and  in  many  cases  death. 
Should  the  patient  survive,  and  this  is 
more  probable  if  the  skin  sloughs  rapidly, 
tliereby  affording  vent  speedily  to  the  pent- 
up  putrid  urine  and  so  limiting  the  area  of 
its  infiltration,  recovery  is  sometimes  very 
rapid.  The  sloughs  are  thrown  off,  healthy 
gi-anulations  succeed  them,  and  the  exposed 
]^arts,  testes,  corpora  cavernosa,  or  abdominal 
aponeuroses,  are  quickly  covered  with  sound 
scars,  while  the  urine  escapes  through  one 
or  more  fistulas  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
i  scrotum. 

The  immediate  treatment  of  this  affec- 
1  tion  consists  in  setting  free  the  pent-up 
I  urine,  establishing  a  short  course  for  the 
t  urine  from  the  bladder  to  the  surface,  and 
i  in  maintaiuing  the  patient's  strength  by 
I  means  of  nom-ishing  and  stimulant  diet. 

As  soon  as  indications  of  extravasation 
I  are  given,  the  patient  should  be  ansesthe- 
I  tised  and  put  into  the  lithotomy  position. 

Then,  the  left  forefinger  being  kept  in  the 
I  rectum  to  draw  it  away  from  the  knife,  a 
!  sharp-pointed  bistoiu-y  should  be  pushed 
I  directly  backwards,  one  inch  in  front  of  the 
I  anus  in  the  raphe  of  the  perineum  until 
I  the  dilated  urethra  is  reached.  A  Wheel- 
1  house's  small  tapering  gorget  can  then  be 
;  pa8i5ed  through  the  wound  along  the  pos- 
■  tenor  part  of  the  urethra  to  the  bladder,  and 
by  its  means  a  catheter  may  be  guided 
thither,  when  the  catheter  should  be  tied 
in,  and  the  urine  allowed  to  di-ain  off  con- 
tinuously from  the  bladder.  The  further 
extravasation  of  urine  being  prevented,  the 
hberation  of  that  which  has  already  per- 


colated into  the  cellular  tissue  must  bo 
obtained  by  several  free  incisions  of  the 
brawny  swollen  areas  as  far  as  they  have 
reached,  and  made  in  the  scrotum  and 
penis  on  each  side  of  the  mesial  line.  Tlie 
division  of  the  stricture  whicli  has  caused 
the  extravasation  may  be  carried  out  at  the 
same  time :  more  commonly,  however,  it 
must  be  left  until  the  patient  has  regained 
some  of  his  strength.  When  the  strictm'e 
is  too  narrow  or  too  tortuous  for  a  staff  to 
be  passed  through  it,  it  is  better  to  delay 
the  treatment  of  the  stricture  till  the  pa 
tient  have  recovered  from  the  extravasa- 
tion. But  if  the  patient  have  a  moderate 
amount  of  strength,  and  the  extravasation 
be  not  extensive,  and  if  a  guide  staff  can  be 
carried  through  it  to  the  bladder,  the  stric- 
ture can  be  dealt  with  at  once.  This  is 
done,  after  the  perineal  incision  has  given 
access  to  the  bladder,  by  passing  a  Syme's 
shouldered  staff  thi'ough  the  anterior  por- 
tion of  the  m-ethra  and  the  strictm'e  until 
its  beak  reaches  the  left  forefinger  placed 
in  the  posterior  part  of  the  m-ethra.  An 
assistant  then  holds  the  Syme's  staff  steadily 
in  the  perineum,  while  the  operator,  using 
his  left  forefinger  as  a  guide,  cuts  the 
urethra  from  behind  the  strictm-e  forward 
to  the  shoulder  of  the  staff  along  its  groove. 
The  rigid  instrument  is  then  withdrawn, 
and  a  flexible  catheter  passed  on  to  the 
bladder  with  the  aid  of  the  tapering  gorget 
if  needful,  and  tied  in  for  a  few  days  after 
the  operation. 

In  addition  to  the  primary  treatment  by 
perineal  and  other  incisions,  the  sloughy 
parts  should  be  dressed  with  warm  wet 
boracic  lint  or  with  Unt  soaked  in  carboUo 
oil  1  in  10  or  1  in  15  ;  the  sloughy  surfaces 
fi'eely  dusted  with  iodoform,  and  the  whole 
covered  with  tarred  hemp  wrmag  out  of  hot 
water.  If  the  patient's  strength  permit, 
he  can  be  most  thoroughly  washed  in  a  hip. 
bath  of  warm,  weak  solution  of  Condy's 
fluid  or  other  antiseptic,  in  which  also  the 
sloughs  can  usually  be  most  easily  removed. 
The  patient  will  need  from  the  first  bark, 
oj)ium,  brandy,  and  strong  beef-tea,  or  any 
other  nourishment  he  can  take,  to  enable 
him  to  withstand  the  exhaustion  that  follows 
the  sloughing  of  the  cellular  tissue  and  skin. 

Berkeley  Hill. 

EXTROVERSIOlSr  OF  BLADDER. 
See  EcTOPLi  VESiCiE. 

EYE,  General  Examination  of  the. — 

The  more  important  diseases  to  which  the 
eye  is  liable  wiU  be  made  the  subject  of 
separate  articles  under  appropriate  head- 
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ings ;  and  all  that  will  be  attempted  in 
this  place  is  to  give  a  general  view  of 
the  chief  symptoms  by  which  ocular  mala- 
dies declare  themselves.  The  transparency 
of  many  of  the  tissues  of  wliich  the  eye  is 
composed,  and  the  accessibility  of  most  of 
them  to  various  modes  of  examination, 
render  it  easy,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  to 
ascertain  the  precise  facts  with  regard  to 
any  form  of  ocialar  disease  or  injury.  It  is 
therefore  the  more  necessary  to  utiHse  in 
the  most  complete  manner  the  advantages 
afforded  by  the  structm-e  and  position  of 
the  organ,  and  to  look  at  it  in  such  a  way, 
and  with  such  attention,  that  nothing  which 
exists  can  escape  notice.  Occasional  errors 
of  inference  and  interpretation  are,  perhaps, 
inevitable ;  but  an  error  about  a  matter  of 
fact  can  seldom  arise  excepting  from  haste 
or  carelessness.  There  are  many  advan- 
tages in  following  a  settled  order  of  in- 
vestigation, and  it  will  usually  be  best  to 
proceed  from  the  superficial  to  the  deeper 
textures. 

The  eyeUds  will  thus  come  first  under 
observation,  and  they  may  depart  from 
the  healthy  state  in  many  ways ;  by  faulty 
position,  by  swelling,  by  redness,  or  by  the 
condition  of  their  margins  or  appendages. 
See  Eyelids.  "Whenever  there  is  any  red- 
ness or  irritation  of  the  surface  of  the  eye- 
ball, it  is  not  enough  to  notice  the  absence 
of  coarse  eyeHd  changes,  but  the  state  of  the 
margins  and  of  the  cilia  should  be  carefuUy 
scrutinised.  For  this  purpose  it  is  well  to 
use  a  magnifying  glass,  and  to  look  closely 
at  the  growth  and  position  of  the  ciha, 
moving  the  eyeHd  a  little  way  from  the 
globe  during  the  examination,  so  as  to  let 
the  hght  fall  at  different  angles  firom  time 
to  time.  In  this  way  fine  semitransparent 
ingrowing  eyelashes  may  be  discovered,  or 
sometimes  a  detached  eyelash  which  has 
been  carried  into  one  of  the  lacrymal  puncta 
and  arrested  there.  The  margins  of  the 
upper  lids  should  be  scrutinised  in  similar 
fashion,  as  well  as  the  whole  sm'face  of  the 
conjunctiva,  both  palpebral  and  ocular. 

In  order  to  examine  the  conjunctiva  of 
the  lower  lid,  the  hd  should  be  drawn  down 
by  the  tips  of  one  or  two  fingers,  placed  on 
the  skin  just  above  the  inferior  majgiQ  of 
the  orbit.  The  patient  should  then  look 
upwards  as  much  as  possible,  and  the  lower 
retro-tarsal  fold  will  be  thrown  forward  and 
rendered  prominent.  In  some  persons  a 
good  view  of  the  lower  part  of  the  con- 
junctival sac  may  be  obtained  by  di'awing 
the  lower  lid  forward  while  the  eye  looks 
down.  In  order  to  see  the  conjunctiva 
of  the  upper  lid,  a  somewhat  less  simjile 


manoeuvre  is  required.  The  Uds  being 
gently  closed,  the  surgeon  takes  any  slender 
instrimaent,  such  as  a  probe  or  a  knitting- 
needle,  and  places  it  horizontally  along  the 
upper  lid,  just  below  the  upper  level  of  the 
tarsal  cartilage.  A  slight  pressm-e  against 
the  upper  part  of  the  cartilage  inclines  its 
lower  margin  a  little  forward,  and  this  mar- 
gin is  then  seized  between  the  thumb  and 
index  finger  of  the  disengaged  hand,  which 
obtain  a  fight  but  firm  hold  of  the  cUia  and 
the  edge  of  the  lid.  The  surgeon  draws  the 
lower  part  of  the  eyeKd  still  more  forward, 
and  then  with  a  quick  movement  turns  it 
upwards  round  the  probe,  which  is  held 
immovable  and  acts  as  a  fulcrum  of  rota- 
tion. At  the  moment  when  the  upward 
tm-n  is  given  to  the  lid,  the  patient,  if  not 
already  doing  so,  should  be  told  to  look 
down,  and  complete  eversion  will  be  ob- 
tained. 

The  lid  being  everted,  its  inner  sm-face 
must  be  examined ;  and  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  foreign  bodies  are  especially  apt  to 
lodge  on  this  surface,  about  a  line  from  the 
margin.  The  upper  cul-de-sac  does  not  ad- 
mit of  being  completely  exposed,  although, 
when  the  patient  looks  down,  most  of  it  may 
be  brought  into  view.  It  is  a  not  imcommon 
place  of  retreat  for  a  certain  class  of  foreign 
bodies,  such  as  fragments  of  straw,  or  of 
the  awn  of  barley ;  and  it  may  be  fully  ex- 
plored by  the  bent  portion  of  a  hah--pin  or 
by  a  loop  of  wire.  Eversion  of  the  upper 
lid  is  not  agreeable,  and  need  only  be  prac- 
tised when  the  history  of  the  case,  or  the 
appearance  of  the  ocular  sm-face,  points  to 
the  probabihty  of  some  irritant  being  con- 
cealed beneath.  Besides  foreign  bodies, 
such  an  irritant  may  be  supphed  by  warty 
granulations  of  the  palpebral  conjunctiva, 
which  are  residual  to  chi'onic  conjunctivitis, 
and  are  fi'equent  causes  of  undue  vascular 
development  on  the  cornea,  especially  on 
its  upper  portion ;  while  in  the  lower  retro- 
tarsal  fold  we  may  find  granulations  of 
another  kind — the  so-called  '  sago  grains,' 
which  consist  mainly  of  aggregations  of 
lymph-cells. 

Conjunctiva  and  Sclerotic. —  Obvious 
congestion  of  the  ocular  sm-face  may  be 
limited  to  the  conjunctiva,  or  may  extend 
to  the  deeper  portions  of  the  globe.  Ac- 
tive congestion  of  the  conjunctiva  is 
readily  produced  by  trivial  causes,  and,  if 
these  continue  in  operation,  the  congestion 
soon  becomes  chronic,  fi-om  passive  dilata- 
tion and  loss  of  tone  of  the  vessels.  It  may 
vary  in  degi'ee,  fi'om  a  mere  vascular  net- 
work, with  white  interstices,  to  the  produc- 
tion of  uniform  redness.  Congestion  limited 
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to  the  conjunctiva  may  be  distinguished  by 
the  readiness  by  which  the  vessels  may  be 
momentai-ily  emptied  by  pressure.  _  If  the 
tip  of  the  index  finger  is  placed  against  the 
cutaneous  sm-face  of  the  lower  Hd,  and  so 
used  as  first  to  raise  the  Ud  a  little  towards 
the  cornea  and  then  to  make  it  glide  down 
I  gain  over  the  lower  part  of  the  eyeball, 
I  he  track  of  digital  pressmre,  if  the  conges- 
iion  is  only  conjunctival,  will  for  an  instant 
be  left  pm'ely  white,  quite  up  to  the  corneal 
mai'gin.  The  vessels  refill  as  the  finger 
passes  on,  and  obhterate  its  track.  But  if 
the  congestion  reaches  deeper  parts,  as  will 
happen  in  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  iris, 
I'ornea,  or  cihary  body,  it  wiQ  involve  the 
line  vascular  zone  of  the  sclera,  which  sur- 
rounds the  corneal  margin,  and  which  re- 
mains imaffected  by  pressure.  The  vessels 
of  this  zone  are  too  small  to  be  individually 
visible,  even  when  overfilled ;  but  their  dis- 
tension forms  around  the  cornea  a  pink 
annulus,  which  is  sometimes  seen  through 
the  conjimctival  vascularity,  and  is  some- 
times obsciured  by  it,  but  which  may  always 
be  brought  to  Hght  by  the  effect  of  pressm-e, 
wliich  then  leaves  a  track  that  is  pink  near 
the  cornea,  and  becomes  white  at  some 
httle  distance  from  its  margin.  There  is 
yet  a  thu-d  form  of  congestion,  which  is 
passive  and  subconjimctival,  and  is  depen- 
dent upon  some  impediment  to  the  fi-ee 
exit  of  venous  blood  from  the  interior  of 
the  eye.  In  this  form  the  sm-face  of  the 
sclerotic  is  traversed  by  distended  and 
tortuous  veins,  fuU  of  dark-coloured  blood, 
which  may  be  seen  to  emerge  from  the 
eyeball  through  openings  not  very  distant 
from  the  corneal  margin,  and  to  pursue 
their  course  backwards.  They  are  chiefly 
met  with  in  cases  of  chronic  internal  in- 
flammation or  of  increased  tension,  and 
are  constantly  present  in  fully  developed 
glaucoma.    See  Conjunctiva. 

Cornea. — The  chief  characteristics  of  the 
cornea  are  its  uniform  transparency  and  its 
srnooth  reflecting  surface,  which,  as  a  convex 
mirror,  affords  an  erect  but  diminutive  image 
of  the  objects  in  front  of  it.  In  the  healthy 
state,  the  transparency  of  the  cornea  aUows 
us  to  see  the  fibrillation  and  the  colours  of 
the  iris  with  perfect  distinctness ;  but  it 
does  not  follow,  because  these  are  con- 
cealed, or  seen  only  imperfectly,  that  the 
teansparency  of  the  cornea  is  impaired. 
The  ii-is  may  be  veiled  by  turbidity  of  the 
aqueous  humomr,  due  to  the  presence  of 
blood_  or  of  inflammatory  products  in  the 
anterior  chamber ;  and  we  then  judge  of 
the  condition  of  the  cornea  by  its  smooth- 
ness and  reflecting  power,  and  by  the  pre- 


sence or  absence  of  vessels  rimning  upon  it 
fi-om  the  conjunctiva.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  cornea  itself  is  turbid,  the  tur- 
bidity is  at  first  seldom  vmiform  over  the 
whole  surface,  and  the  more  transparent 
portions  will  often  aUow  us  to  see  the  con- 
dition of  the  aqueous  humom*  and  iris. 

SUght  opacities  of  the  cornea,  and  even 
foreign  bodies,  such  as  pieces  of  coal  or 
iron,  embedded  in  its  surface,  are  liable  to 
escape  cursory  observation  by  reason  of  the 
direction  in  which  the  light  falls  upon 
them,  or  because  they  resemble  in  colom' 
the  backgi-otmd  of  ii'is  or  pupil  behind  them. 
In  order  to  obtain  the  best  possible  view  of 
the  cornea,  the  patient  should  be  seated 
opposite  a  large  window  admitting  plenty 
of  dayhght,  but  not  exposed  to  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun.  The  eye  under  in- 
spection should  not  only  be  turned  suc- 
cessively in  various  dh'ections,  but  the 
sm-geon  should  also  vary  his  own  point  of 
view,  and,  in  cases  admitting  of  any  doubt, 
should  employ  two  convex  lenses — one  as 
a  '  bull's-eye,'  to  concentrate  light  upon  the 
parts  observed,  the  other  as  a  magnifier, 
with  which  to  examine  the  ill-uminated 
surface.  The  same  thing  may  often  be 
advantageously  done  by  lamplight,  and  is 
then  caUed  'focal  illumination.'  Inspec- 
tion of  the  cornea  may  show  that  some 
foreign  body  is  embedded  in  it,  or  that  its 
surface  is  more  or  less  cloudy,  or  irregular 
in  shape,  or  ulcerated,  or  marked  by  the 
cicatrices  of  former  ulcers.  It  may  also 
be  the  seat  of  circumscribed  abscess,  or  of 
suppm'ation  between  its  laminse,  or  it  may 
be  traversed  by  blood-vessels,  aiTanged 
sometimes  as  two  crescents,  encroaching 
upon  its  upper  and  lower  margins,  some- 
times in  a  fasciculus  runnmg  to  some  single 
point,  sometimes  distributed  more  or  less 
evenly  over  its  surface.  All  these  are  con- 
ditions to  be  carefully  noted  as  elements  in 
diagnosis  and  as  guides  to  treatment. 

Aqueous  Huviour. — The  parts  which 
come  next  under  examination  are  the 
aqueous  humour,  the  iris,  the  pupil,  and 
the  portion  of  the  crystalline  lens  lying 
immediately  .behind  it.  In  health,  the 
aqueous  humour  is  perfectly  transparent ; 
but  it  may  be  rendered  turbid  by  the 
presence  of  early  inflammatory  products, 
of  pus,  or  of  blood.  Inflammatory  products 
may  be  evenly  diffused  tlnroughout  the 
fluid ;  but  pus  and  blood,  unless  they  fill 
the  anterior  chamber  completely,  will  tend 
to  gravitate  towards  its  lower  portion.  Iii 
this  position,  pus  may  be  mistaken  for  a 
purulent  infiltration  between  the  layers  o) 
the  cornea  itself;  but  such  an  error  would 
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usually  imply  a  careless  inspection.  The 
upper  boundary  of  an  infiltration  is,  as  a 
rule,  irregular ;  while  that  of  a  collection  of 
pus,  unless  so  small  in  quantity  as  to  be 
rendered  crescentic  by  cohesion  to  the 
angle  between  the  cornea  and  the  iris,  forms 
an  even  horizontal  line,  which  may  change 
its  position  when  the  head  is  laterally  in- 
clined. 

Iris  and  Pupil, — When  the  cornea  and 
the  aqueous  humour  are  both  transparent, 
they  allow  the  condition  of  the  iris  and 
pupil  to  be  clearly  seen.  The  chief  charac- 
teristic of  the  healthy  iris  is  its  lustrous 
striated  surface  ;  the  chief  characteristics  of 
the  healthy  pupil  are  its  circular  outline  and 
its  free  mobility.  If  the  u'is  be  dull  or  dis- 
coloured, or  if  the  pupil  be  irregular  in 
shape,  or  contracted,  or  sluggish,  these  are 
facts  on  which  important  inferences  may  be 
founded.  The  lustre  of  the  iris  speaks  for 
itself,  but  the  determination  of  the  mobility 
of  the  pupil  requires  care  and  attention.  A 
sluggish  pupU  will  still  dilate  and  contract 
in  imison  with  its  healthy  fellow,  although 
not  to  the  same  extent ;  and  hence  it  is 
necessary  to  protect  from  variations  of 
Light  the  eye  which  is  not  being  examined. 
For  this  purpose,  it  should  be  closed,  and 
the  closed  lids  should  be  covered  by  a  towel 
or  handlcerchief,  folded  into  a  sufficient 
number  of  layers  to  exclude  hght  entirely, 
and  then  applied  gently  but  closely  by  the 
hand.  The  eye  imder  examination  should 
not  be  touched,  but  only  shaded  by  the 
hand  of  the  surgeon,  so  placed  as  to  inter- 
cept hght  as  much  as  possible,  and  then 
once  and  again  quickly  moved  aside  while 
the  pupil  is  steadily  watched.  In  a  healthy 
eye  so  treated,  the  pupil  rather  slowly 
dilates  under  the  shadow  of  the  hand,  and 
contracts  much  more  quickly  when  the 
shadow  is  withdra-wn.  Before  concluding 
the  inspection,  it  is  proper  to  direct  the 
patient  to  turn  the  gaze  alternately  to  some 
near  and  to  some  distant  object ;  because, 
in  the  healthy  state,  the  pupil  contracts 
during  the  effort  of  accommodation,  and 
dilates  again,  independently  of  illumination, 
as  the  accommodation  effort  i^  relaxed.  Li 
certain  diseases  of  the  nervous  centres,  this 
function  is  perverted  ;  and  the  pupil  which 
varies  under  light  may  be  stationary  during 
accommodation,  or  vice  versa.  In  all  cases 
the  pupil  should  retain  a  circular  outline 
while  changing ;  and  its  area,  up  to  about  the 
age  of  fifty,  should  be  of  a  clear  bright  black. 
After  fifty,  the  black  is  usually  exchanged 
for  a  more  or  less  gi'ey  or  yellowish  tint. 

Under  the  influence  of  disease  the  iris 
may  be  dull,  or  visibly  vascular,  or  studded 


by  nodules  of  lymph ;  and  the  pupil  may 
be  sluggish,  or  altogether  fixed,  or  irregular 
in  outline,  contracting  and  dilating  only  at 
certain  parts  of  its  ckcumference,  and  its 
area  may  be  more  or  less  occupied  by  in- 
flammatory products.    For  the  full  deter- 
mination of  some  of  these  conditions,  and 
also  in  order  to  inspect  the  crystalline  lens, 
it  is  often  necessary  to  obtain  dilatation  of  the 
pupil  by  the  aid  of  a  mydriatic  ;  and  for  the 
pm-pose  of  mere  examination,  the  best  which 
can  be  used  is  a  solution  containing  one 
per  cent,  of  homatropia  hydrobromate  in 
distilled  water.   The  advantage  of  this  pre- 
paration is  that  its  action  passes  away  within 
twenty-four  hours,  and  hence  does  not  en- 
tail the  same  degree  of  inconvenience  as  an 
apphcation  of  atropia  or  of  duboisia.  A 
single  drop  of  the  solution,  placed  within 
the  lower  lid  by  means  of  a  quill  or  a 
camel's-hair  pencil,  will  usually  produce 
dilatation  in  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  ; 
and  any  adhesions  or  irregularities  of  out- 
line will  then  be  rendered  conspicuous. 
When  the  pupil  dilates  completely,  or  with 
a  near  approach  to  completeness,  it  becomes 
possible,  by  the  aid  of  focal  illumination,  to 
see  deeply  into  the  crystalline  lens,  and  even 
to  recognise  morbid  growths,  or  effusions 
of  blood  or  lymph,  lying  behind  it  in  the 
vitreous. 

Crystalline  Lens. — Opacities  of  the  lens 
may  generally  be  made  out  very  clearly, 
their  grey  or  brown  colour  contrasting  with 
the  natm-al  aspect  of  the  pupil.  For  the  in- 
spection of  parts  deeper  than  the  iris,  focal 
illunaination  is  at  best  a  method  supplemen- 
tary to  the  use  of  the  ophthalmoscope,  an 
'.  instrument  which  is  in  most  cases  essential 
;  to  a  complete  examination,  and  which  vnH 
i  be  the  subject  of  a  separate  article.  See 
Ophthalmoscopy.  But  without  the  oph- 
thalmoscope it  is  possible  for  anyone,  who 
is  acquainted  with  the  anatomy  of  the  eye 
and  with  the  elements  of  pathology,  to  dis- 
cover, by  careful  looking  and  by  the  exer- 
cise of  common  sense,  what  is  the  actual 
condition  of  all  the  more  superficial  parts 
of  the  organ.  See  Cataract  ;  Geystal- 
LiNE  Lens. 

In  order  to  examine  these  superficial 
parts  completely,  it  is  important  that  the 
patient  should  be  able  to  assist  the  sm-geon, 
not  only  by  opening  the  eyes  freely,  but 
also  by  turning  them  in  any  required  direc- 
tion. There  are  some  cases  in  which  there 
is  so  much  intolerance  of  light  that  the  eyes 
can  scarcely  be  opened  at  aD,  and  in  these  it 
is  necessary  to  resort  to  special  expedients. 
A  patient  of  sufiicient  age  can  often  show 
the  cornea  by  first  directing  the  eyes  to- 
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wards  the  groimd,  and  keeping  them  fixed 
in  that  direction,  while  the  siu-goon  gently 
Ul'ts  the  npper  lid.  With  a  child,  if  the 
difficulty  arises  as  much  from  fear  and 
un^valliIigness  as  from  photophobia,  the 
little  patient  may  be  made  to  sit  on  the 
knoes  of  a  seated  attendant,  and  with  his 
back  turned  to  the  sitrgeon,  who  must  also  be 
seated.  The  surgeon  then  lowers  the  child's 
body  to  a  horizontal  position,  with  the  face 
upwards,  and  fixes  the  head  firmly  between 
his  knees,  while  the  attendant  restrains  the 
arms  and  legs.  If  the  eyelids  cannot  then 
be  sufficiently  separated  by  the  fingers,  a 
metallic  retractor  may  be  slipped  beneath 
the  upper  lid  ;  and,  if  the  eyeball  is  rolled 
upwards  by  the  superior  rectus,  so  as  to 
conceal  the  cornea,  a  little  chloroform  may 
be  administered.  It  is  aLmost  always  better 
to  have  recourse  to  this  expedient  than  to 
permit  the  nature  of  the  afi'ection  to  remain 
ia  doubt. 

Tension  of  Eyeball. — In  addition  to 
the  most  careful  inspection  possible,  it  is 
often  necessary  to  ascertain  by  palpation 
the  degi'ee  of  tension  of  the  eyeball  ; 
since  this  is  often  of  high  importance 
and  is  liable  to  vary  greatly  in  many  dis- 
eased conditions.  In  order  to  estimate 
tension,  the  patient  should  be  told  to  look 
downwards,  closing  the  eyelids  gently  ;  and 
the  surgeon  should  place  the  tips  of  his  two 
forefingers  just  under  the  upper  margin  of 
the  orbit,  so  that,  through  the  intervening 
lid,  they  may  rest  upon  the  deepest  part  of 
the  globe  which  is  accessible.  One  finger- 
tip is  then  employed  to  steady  the  eye, 
whUe  the  other,  by  a  gentle  counter-pressure 
exerted  and  relaxed  alternately,  ascertains 
the  degree  of  hardness.  Under  this  manipu- 
lation, a  healthy  eye  is  felt  to  dimple  a  little, 
with  a  peculiar  elastic  resistance  which  is 
difficult  to  describe,  but  which  the  sense  of 
touch  soon  learns  to  recognise,  and  for 
which  the  observer  may  usually  take  one  of 
his  own  eyes  as  an  approximate  standard. 
The  thinness,  and  consequently  greater 
elasticity,  of  the  sclera  in  children,  in 
women,  and  in  delicate  persons  generally, 
renders  their  eyes  less  resisting  than  those 
of  adults,  of  men,  and  of  the  robust ;  and  a 
certain  degree  of  hardening  is  not  unnatural 
in  old  age.  Beyond  the  physiological  limits 
tension  may  vary  from  a  condition  in  which 
the  eyobaU  is  quite  soft,  so  that  its  shape 
may  be  visibly  altered  by  pressure,  to  a 
condition  in  which  it  feels  as  hard  as  stone. 
Such  extremes  are  at  once  recognisable ; 
and  differences  of  opinion  can  arise  only 
with  regard  to  intermediate  conditions.  In 
cases  which  occasion  doubt,  it  may  be  re- 


membered that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  ten- 
sion of  the  two  eyes  of  the  same  individual 
will  be  alike  originally,  unless  'there  is  a 
congenital  difference  of  refraction  between 
them ;  and  that  abnormality  of  tension 
seldom  proceeds  with  equal  steps  in  both. 
A  difference  between  the  two  eyes,  therefore 
(and  a  very  small  difference  may  he  recog- 
nised), should  always  be  regarded  with 
suspicion,  and  should  at  least  lead  to  care- 
ful and  repeated  examination.  Increased 
tension  is  generally  associated  with  dimin- 
ished acuity  of  vision  (see  Visual  Acuity), 
and  also  with  contraction  or  modification  of 
the  field  (see  Perimetry),  as  well  as  by 
some  displacement  of  the  plane  of  the  iris, 
by  some  sluggishness  and  often  by  dilata- 
tion of  the  pupil,  and  by  diminished  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  smrface  of  the  cornea.  All 
these  points  will  be  fully  discussed  under 
the  article  Glaucoma,  which  see. 

The  diseases  of  the  interior  of  the  eye- 
ball include  those  of  the  iris,  of  the  crystal- 
line lens,  of  the  ciliary  body  and  choroid, 
of  the  vitreous  body,  and  of  the  optic  disc 
and  retina,  aU  of  which  will  be  the  subjects 
of  special  articles.  For  many  of  them,  see 
also  Ophthalmoscopy. 

Panophthalmitis. — The  eyeball  is  liable 
to  become  the  seat  of  general  inflamma- 
tion in  various  conditions  of  disease  or 
mjury.  General  inflammation,  leading  on, 
almost  invariably,  to  suppuration,  was  a 
not  very  uncommon  consequence  of  the 
method  of  cataract-extraction  by  the  '  flap  ' 
operation,  which  has  now  fallen  into  dis- 
use, and  such  inflammation  is  seldom  seen 
after  the  employment  of  the  more  modern 
methods  of  procedure.  It  may  follow  any 
severe  injm-y,  either  a  contusion  or  a  wound 
or  rupture  of  the  globe,  and  it  is  an  occa- 
sional consequence  of  general  pysemic  in- 
fection. The  only  treatment  required, 
generally  speaking,  is  to  relieve  painfui 
distension  by  free  incisions  through  the 
sclera,  and,  if  the  pain  be  not  severe, 
nothing  need  be  done  beyond  the  use 
of  such  fomentations,  or  other  soothing 
applications,  as  maybe  agreeable  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  patient.  Inflammation  of  the 
eyeball,  apart  from  the  conditions  in  which  it 
may  originate,  is  seldom  dangerous  to  life, 
although  cases  are  recorded  in  which  it  has 
led  to  fatal  meningitis,  and,  therefore,  when 
an  eye  has  been  so  severely  injured  that 
general  inflammation  maybe  expected,  it  is 
often  desirable  to  perform  enucleation  early 
— to  perform,  in  short,  a  primary  amputation 
of  the  damaged  organ,  and  thus  to  avoid 
suffering  and  danger.  An  eye  should  never 
bo  removed  when  in  a  state  of  actual  or 
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inamfestly  impending  suppuration;  and, 
after  suppui'ation  is  completed,  its  removal 
is  seldom  necessary.  The  shrunken  globe 
which  is  left  behind  often  forms  an  excel- 
lent stimap  for  an  artificial  eye,  and  seems 
to  have  no  tendency  to  excite  sympathetic 
mischief.  On  this  account.  Von  Graefe 
proposed  to  excite  suppm-ation  artificially 
as  a  substitute  for  enucleation,  by  passing 
a  seton  through  the  eyeball  in  cases  in 
which  the  conditions  were  such  as  to  render 
sympathetic  ophthalmitis  probable. 

The  symptoms  of  panophthalmitis  are 
scarcely  liable  to  be  mistaken.  In  the 
course  of  pyaemic  infection,  or  after  an  in- 
jury, the  eyeball  becomes  tense  and  hard, 
the  lids  and  conjunctiva  swollen,  and  vision 
is  early  abolished.  If  the  cornea  retaias 
its  transparency,  pus  may  often  be  seen 
upon  the  iris,  or  in  the  pupil.  In  traumatic 
cases  the  pain  is  generally  severe,  but  in 
those  which  originate  in  pysemia  it  is  Uttle 
complained  of.  When  pus  or  inflammatory 
products  obtain  a  free  outlet,  either  by  per- 
foration or  by  incision,  the  pain  soon  ceases, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  eyeball  becomes 
soft,  and  the  lid-swelling  gradually  subsides. 

E.  Brudenell  Carter. 

EYEBALL,  Excision  of  the.— Enu- 
cleation of  the  eyeball  may  be  requu-ed  on 
account  of  injury,  especially  to  the  ciHary 
body,  or  on  account  of  the  presence  of  a 
morbid  gi'owth.  When  the  tunics  of  the  eye 
are  entire  the  operation  is  extremely  simple, 
and  the  writer  prefers  what  is  called  the 
'Vienna  method'  of  performiag  it.  The 
patient  being  placed  imder  an  anaesthetic,  a 
spring  speculum  is  inserted  between  the  Uds 
and  opened  rather  widely.    The  sm-geon 
incises  the  conjunctiva,  passes  a  strabismus- 
hook  beneath  the  tendon  of  the  internal 
rectus,  and  divides  it,  with  the  conjunctiva, 
at  its  insertion  into  the  sclera.    Seizing  the 
stump  of  the  tendon  with  forceps,  he  rotates 
the  globe  outwards,  and,  with  scissors  some- 
what curved  on  the  flat,  divides  the  optic 
nerve.    One  blade  of  the  scissors  is  then 
kept  close  to  the  eyeball  within  the  wound, 
the  other  being  external,  and  the  blades  are 
made  to  inclose  and  divide,  at  one  stroke, 
the  superior  or  inferior  rectus  with  the  con- 
jmictiva  covering  it.    The  opposite  muscle 
is  divided  in  a  similar  manner,  and  the  eye- 
ball is  lifted  out  of  the  orbit,  a  last  touch  of 
the  scissors  separating  the  external  rectus, 
and  any  other  tissues  which  may  remain 
undivided.    A  pad  of  sponge  should  be  in- 
stantly applied  over  the  closed  lids,  and  re- 
tained by  a  firmly-applied  bandage,  so  as 
to  compress  the  skin  against  the  margin  of 


the  orbit,  and  to  prevent  leakage  of  blood 
into  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  face. 
Unless  this  is  carefully  done,  there  is  apt 
to  be  much  temporary  disfigurement  from 
ecchymosis.  After  about  four  hom-s  the 
tight  bandage  may  be  removed,  and  the 
subsequent  dressing  wiU  only  be  to  afford 
protection  and  to  secure  cleanliness.  The 
muscles  will  fall  together  into  a  stump,  and 
the  woimd  will  heal  without  trouble  or  delay. 
An  artificial  eye  may  be  introduced  in  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks  after  the  operation. 

Another,  but  less  expeditious  method,  is 
first  to  divide  the  conjunctiva  just  beyond 
the  corneal  circumference,  then  each  of  the 
four  recti  muscles  separately  on  a  strabis- 
mus-hook, then  the  optic  nerve,  and  lastly 
the  obhqui  muscles  with  any  remaining 
tissues. 

When  the  eyeball  is  ruptured  it  can  no 
longer  be  removed  with  the  same  facihty, 
and  must  be  dissected  out  with  scissors  as 
if  it  were  a  coUapsed  cyst,  care  being  taken 
that  none  of  the  sclera  is  left  behind. 

In  cases  of  injmy,  the  optic  nerve  should 
be  divided  close  to  the  eyeball,  but,  when 
the  eye  contains  a  tumour  of  possible  ma- 
Hgnancy,  the  division  of  the  nerve  should  be 
at  the  apex  of  the  orbit.  Some  sm-geons 
advise  the  ordinary  division,  and  that  the 
rest  of  the  nerve  should  be  sought  for  and 
dissected  out  afterwards ;  but  complete  re- 
moval together  with  the  eye  is  perfectly 
easy  of  accomphshment.  The  scissors  used 
for  this  purpose  may  be  straight,  or  curved 
very  shghtly  on  the  flat,  and  should  have 
sufficient  length  of  blade  to  reach  easily  to 
the  apex  of  the  orbit. 

R.  Brudenell  Garter. 

EYEBALL,  Injuries  of  the.— Many  of 
the  injuries  of  the  eyeball  wiU  be  discussed 
imder  the  heads  of  the  structm-es  respec- 
tively affected  by  them  {see  Cornea,  Inflam- 
mation of  the  ;  Conjunctiva,  Injm-ies  of  the; 
Eyelids,  Injvn-ies  of  the) ;  but  others  are  of 
a  more  general  character.  Severe  blows,  as 
fi-om  a  fist,  a  cricket-baU,  or  the  cork  of  a 
champagne  or  soda-water  bottle,  may  rup- 
tm-e  the  sclera,  which  generally  yields  at 
its  thinnest  part  immediately  behind  the 
insertion  of  one  of  the  recti  muscles,  may 
cause  extrusion  of  the  lens  and  prolapse  of 
the  iris,  or  even  such  haemorrhage  fi-om  the 
choroid  as  to  detach  the  retina.    In  some 
instances,  the  lens  has  been  driven  tlurough 
a  scleral  rent  without  rupture  of  the  con- 
junctiva, and  such  injm-ies  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  good  recovery.    They  should  be 
treated  by  rest  and  cooling  local  applica- 
tions imtil  all  risk  of  acute  inflammation 
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is  over,  and  only  when  the  scleral  wound 
has  had  time  for  union  should  the  conjunc- 
tiva be  incised,  and  the  lens  removed  from 
its  new  position.  When  the  conjmictiva 
participates  in  the  injm-y,  no  hope  of  pre- 
serving a  useful  eye  can,  generally  speak- 
ing, be  entertained,  and  it  is  better  to  per- 
form enucleation  at  once  than  to  wait  for 
t'lu-ther  symptoms.  The  same  principle  will 
apply  to  cases  in  which  a  foreign  body,  such 
as  a  shot-pellet  or  a  piece  of  iron,  is  lodged 
within  the  eye,  but  the  fact  of  such  lodgment 
13  often  very  difficult  to  determine.  The 
writer  has  met  with  instances  in  which  the 
Gj'eball  has  been  struck,  or  even  scored,  by 
shot-peUets,  which  yet  have  not  penetrated, 
but  which  have  for  a  time  totally  destroyed 
vision  by  internal  hsemoiThage.  With  a 
fragment  of  iron,  the  diagnosis  can  always 
be  cleared  up  by  the  use  of  a  power&l 
magnet,  which  wHl  act  upon  the  fragment 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  pain,  and 
which  may  sometimes  be  used  to  extract  it. 
With  shot-pellets,  the  sm-geon  must  form 
the  best  judgment  he  can  fi'om  a  careful 
examination  of  the  eye  and  of  all  the  cfr- 
ciunstances  of  the  case,  and,  when  doubt 
exists,  it  will  be  most  prudent  to  wait  the 
course  of  events.  When  there  is  certainty 
that  a  foreign  body  has  entered  the  eye, 
even  if  there  be  a  chance  that  it  has  passed 
out  at  the  other  side  and  made  a  lodgment 
in  the  orbit,  enucleation  should  be  performed 
at  once. 

Small  iacised  wounds  of  the  sclera,  such 
as  may  be  produced  by  a  sharp  penknife,  or 
by  a  splinter  of  glass,  are  seldom  dangerous 
unless  they  fall  into  the  region  of  the 
cihary  body,  but  they  will  often  require 
a  suture.  The  movements  of  the  eye  tend 
to  make  them  gape,  and  the  consequent 
leakage  of  vitreous  humom*  both  prevents 
union  and  produces  and  mauitains  dimia- 
ished  tension.  Sometimes  we  may  have 
direct  penetration  of  the  vitreous  chamber, 
sometimes  a  small  hernia  of  uninjiu'ed  cho- 
roid through  the  wound.  In  the  latter  case, 
in  applying  a  sutiure,  the  hernia  should  be 
replaced  by  a  fine  spatula,  and  held  back 
while  the  needle  is  passed  through.  A  small 
curved  needle  is  the  best  maplement  for  the 
purpose,  armed  with  a  thread  of  fine  white 
silk.  The  suture  should  pass  through  the 
sclera  on  both  sides  of  the  incision,  and  the 
suture  may  be  cut  and  removed  in  thirty- 
six  hoiurs  or  sooner. 

E.  Brudenell  Carter. 

EYELIDS,  Diseases  of  the.— Hordeo- 
lum, or  Sty,  is  an  acute  iaflammation  of  the 
wall  and  circimafoUicular  tissue  of  a  seba- 


ceous gland  associated  with  a  cihary  folhcle. 
The  cihary  folhcle  may  become  secondarily 
involved,  or  inflammation  of  a  cihary  folhcle 
may  provoke  a  sty.  In  aU  respects  a  sty  is 
identical  with  a  boil.  It  begins  by  localised 
pain,  redness,  and  swelling  at  the  edge  of 
the  lid.  In  a  few  hom-s  the  whole  hd  be- 
comes oedematous,  the  bulbar  conjunctiva 
becomes  more  or  less  red  and  swollen,  and 
a  muco-pmulent  discharge  exudes  from  the 
palpebral  fissure.  At  first  sight  the  case 
may  be  mistaken  for  purulent  ophthalmia. 
The  edge  of  the  hd  is  extremely  tender, 
especially  at  a  point  corresponding  with 
the  focus  of  the  disease.  In  a  few  hours 
suppm'ation  takes  place,  the  parts  are  then 
less  tense,  and  matter  presents  around  the 
lashes  as  well  as  on  the  anterior  margin  of 
the  hd.  If  the  case  be  left  to  itself  the 
skin  at  the  margin  of  the  Ud  ulcerates, 
and  the  contents  of  the  sty  escape  externally. 
The  subjective  symptoms  then  rapidly  dis- 
appear, and  the  swelling  gradually  subsides. 
If  the  sty  be  opened  the  contents  will  be 
found  to  be  a  semi-globular  mass  of  thick 
and  tenacious  pus.  When  the  sty  affects 
the  inner  angle  of  the  Hds,  it  may  simulate 
a  lacrymal  abscess,  and,  indeed,  it  is  some- 
times at  first  impossible  to  make  out  whether 
the  sac  be  imphcated  or  not.  Sties,  like 
boils,  are  apt  to  recm*. 

The  causes  of  a  sty  are  general  and 
local.  The  general  causes  are  debihty  and 
depraved  states  of  the  system,  anEemia, 
diabetes,  m'semia,  chronic  constipation,  func- 
tional derangement  of  the  system,  and 
indeed  any  or  all  of  those  conditions  which 
precede  or  underhe  the  furunculous  diathe- 
sis, &c.  The  local  causes  are  irritation  by 
dust,  wind,  impm'e  air,  insanitary  condi- 
tions, badly-fitting  spectacles,  chronic  con- 
junctivitis, cihary  blepharitis,  catarrh  of 
lacrymal  sac  or  duct,  &c. 

The  pathology  is  the  same  as  that  of 
furunculiis  or  boil.  The  change  probably 
begins  as  a  cfrcumglandular  inflammation 
of  a  sebaceous  gland.  It  never  begins  in 
the  meshes  of  the  tissues. 

Treatment. — The  local  treatment  may 
be  abortive  or  cm-ative.  "V\^ien  the  sty  is 
first  forming,  it  is  often  possible  to  arrest 
the  inflammation  by  plucking  the  lashes 
fi-om  the  cihary  folhcles  m  the  midst  of  the 
diseased  area,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  escape 
of  the  sero-pus  that  may  have  been  exuded 
into  or  around  the  sebaceous  and  cihary 
follicles.  After  epilation,  either  hot  fomen- 
tations with  water  or  a  solution  of  bella- 
donna extract  should  be  used,  or  a  solid 
stick  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  a  drop  of  pm-e 
carbolic  acid,  may  be  apphed,  or  the  folhcle 
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may  be  touched  with  the  actual  cautery. 
If  the  process  have  passed  this  prrmai-y 
stage,  hot  fomentations,  or,  if  suppm-ation 
have  begim,  poultices  may  be  used,  and  in- 
cisions should  be  made  as  soon  as  matter 
has  formed.  When  the  acute  inflammation 
has  subsided,  astringent  compresses,  such 
as  of  lead,  alum,  or  perchloride  of  mercm-y 
(gr.  ad  tjj.),  may  be  employed  with  benefit 
once  or  twice  a  day,  and  the  edges  of  the 
hds  kept  softened  with  weak  mercmial 
ointment — either  the  ammoniated  mercury, 
or  the  yellow  oxide,  or  the  red  oxide — each 
of  a  strength  of  about  six  to  ten  grains  to 
an  ounce.  For  the  general  treatment  see 
Boils. 

Meibomian  Glands.  —  Though  these 
glands  are  embedded  in  the  tarsus,  which 
is  of  mesoblastic  origin,  the  cellular  ele- 
ments of  the  glands  are  involutions  of  the 
epidermis,  and,  consequently,  of  epiblastic 
descent. 

Chalazion,  or  Tarsal  Tumour,  is  a 
neoplasm  connected  with  the  Meibomian 
glands,  and  not,  as  commonly  beUeved, 
retained  secretion  of  these  glands.  It 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  non-infecting 
granuloma.  It  seems  to  begin  as  chronic 
inflammation  in  the  cellular  tissue  imme- 
diately aroimd  the  wall  of  the  Meibomian 
folhcles,  and  as  it  increases  in  size  it  causes 
atrophy  of  the  tarsus,  and  makes  its  way 
into  the  acini  of  the  glands  themselves.  It 
occurs  in  two  chief  forms,  one  having  its 
seat  in  the  substance  of  the  lid,  forming 
a  hemispherical  body  which  may  attain 
considerable  size ;  the  other  situated  at 
the  margin  of  the  Hd  around  the  duct  of  a 
Meibomian  gland.  Marginal  chalazia  are 
usually  smaller  and  less  circumscribed  than 
those  occurring  in  the  substance  of  the 
lids.  In  either  form  it  may  last  for  months, 
or  even  for  years,  without  undergoing  much 
alteration  in  size  or  shape,  but  its  tendency 
is  to  grow  until  at  length  it  encroaches 
upon  the  cellular  tissue  and  forms  a  swell- 
ing under  the  skin,  or  it  may  lead  to  soften- 
ing and  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
and  finally  to  perforation  and  protrusion  of 
the  growth  into  the  conjunctival  sac.  Even 
after  this  it  retains  its  vascular  connexion 
with  the  lid  and  continues  to  elongate,  and 
may  project  outside  the  palpebral  aperture 
hke  a  polypus.  Earely,  the  skin  itself  may 
ulcerate.  If  the  chalazion  grow  rapidly  it 
encroaches  upon  the  adjacent  glands,  and 
may  set  up  acute  inflammation  and  sup- 
puration in  them,  or  the  growth  itself  may 
suppurate.  Occasionally  it  imdergoes  de- 
generative changes,  or  it  may,  rarely,  dis- 
appear spontaneously. 


On  everting  the  lids,  a  reddish-brown  or 
buff-coloured  patch  is  seen  on  the  mucous 
membrane,  with  perhaps  a  slight  depres- 
sion at  the  seat  of  the  growth.  It  is  at  this 
point  that  incisions  must  be  made  for  the 
removal. 

A  chalazion  consists  of  numerous  round, 
pale,  and  sUghtly  gi-anular  cells  of  variable 
size,  and  usually  containing  a  pale  spherical 
or  sphero-ovoid  nucleus;  it  also  contains 
many  giant-ceUs.  The  cells  are  embedded 
in  a  pale  gelatinous  and  slightly  fibrillar 
matrix ;  and  scattered  throughout  the  mass 
is  a  network  of  capillaries,  along  the  walls 
of  which  the  cells  of  the  growth  congi-egate 
and  collect  into  groups.  These  collections 
occur  especially  at  the  places  where  these 
capillaries  divide. 

Diagn  osis. — "SATien  situated  near  the  mar- 
gia  of  the  hd  chalazion  may  be  confounded 
with  chronic  cihary  blei)haritis ;  and  if  it 
inflame  and  suppurate,  it  may  be  mistaken 
for  acute  ciliary  blepharitis  or  for  hordeolus. 
A  diagnosis  may  easily  be  made  by  observ- 
ing the  precise  seat  of  the  greatest  swelling 
and  redness.  In  ciliary  blepharitis  and  in 
hordeolus  this  is  towards  the  free  margin 
of  the  hds,  and  there  is  always  more  or  less 
crusting  around  the  lashes  ;  whereas  in  in- 
flamed chalazion,  or  abscess  of  the  Meibo- 
mian glands,  the  redness  and  swelling  are 
towards  the  inner  margin  of  the  Uds,  and 
the  lashes  are  free  from  crusts. 

Treatment. — When  small,  and  not  caus- 
ing much  distm'bance  or  inconvenience,  the 
growth  may  be  left  alone  or  treated  by 
means  of  simple  astringent  and  detergent 
appHcations.  If  large  or  unsightly,  it  is 
best  dealt  with  by  everting  the  hds  and 
malcing  a  crucial  incision  at  the  buff- 
coloured  spot,  and  then  gently  evacuating 
all  the  contents,  either  by  means  of  pressm-e 
or  by  the  introduction  of  a  small  scoop  or 
curette.  It  is  not  necessary  to  apply  any 
caustic  afterwaixls  with  a  view  of  destroy- 
ing the  wall.  Incision  through  the  skin, 
or  excision  of  the  gi-owth,  is  seldom,  if 
ever,  advisable.  For  the  inflammatory 
thickening  that  remains  afterwards,  mild 
astringent  compresses,  with  a  slight  irrita- 
tion of  stimulating  ointments  over  the  skin, 
or  a  weak  solution  of  iodine,  are  useful.  It 
is  weU  to  teU  the  patient  beforehand  that 
after  the  removal  of  the  growth  the  cavity 
fills  with  blood,  so  that  immediately  after 
the  operation  the  swelling  may  even  be 
larger  than  before.  The  blood  is,  however, 
absorbed  in  a  few  days.  Marginal  chalazia 
are  more  obstinate  ;  if  they  irritate  the  eye 
or  disfigure  the  lid,  they  may  be  incised 
vertically,  and  the  contents  broken  up  and 
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lemovea  by  means  of  a  broad  noodle  or  a 
'  spud.'  With  a  view  to  provent  recmrences 
of  chalazia,  all  causes  of  irritation  and  con- 
gestion of  the  lids  must,  as  far  as  practic- 
able, be  removed.  Errors  of  rcfi-action  and 
disorders  of  acconunodation  should  be  cor- 
rected by  suitable  lenses  placed  in  properly 
fitting  frames;  usiag  the  eyes  under  un- 
favourable conditions  of  an-,  or  light,  or 
position  should  be  discontinued,  and  the 
chculation  of  blood  and  lymj^h  through  the 
lids  stimulated  by  means  of  douches,  cold 
compresses,  and  gentle  frictions  with  some 
form  of  weak  mercurial  ointment. 

Abscess  of  the  Meibomian  Gland  is 
usually  a  suppurating  chalazion,  though  it 
may  be  the  result  of  inflammation  around 
masses  of  retained  excretion.  The  pus 
should  be  evacuated  by  incisions  on  the 
conjunctival  surface.  See  also  Conjunc- 
tiva, Diseases  of  the. 

Ciliary  Follicles  and  Eyelashes. — 
The  eyelashes  are  deeply  embedded  at  the 
outer  edge  of  the  fi-ee  margin  of  the  hd. 
They  are  regularly  shed  and  reproduced 
throughout  hfe.  According  to  the  re- 
searches of  Moll  and  Donders,  each  eyelash 
has  an  average  period  of  evolution  of  about 
100  days ;  and  Unna  has  shown  that  little 
buds  arise  from  the  side  of  the  foUicles, 
and  become  themselves  the  sheaths  of  new 
lashes.  These  new  lashes  may  take  a 
different  direction  from  the  old  ones,  or  may 
push  the  old  ones  out  and  assume  their 
places.  It  is  probable  that  a  modification 
of  this  mode  of  generation  may  induce  ab- 
normaHties  of  position  of  the  lashes,  or  set 
up  frritation  or  inflammation  in  the  ciHary 
follicles. 

Congestion  of  the  Ciliary  Follicles. 
The  cihaiy  foUicles  are  not  infi-equently 
uritated  and  more  or  less  swollen  in  persons 
having  tender  and  deUcate  skin,  or  who 
have  to  use  their  eyes  excessively  or  imder 
unfavourable  conditions,  such  as  in  crowded, 
iU-ventilated,  ill-hghted,  smoky  or  dusty 
rooms  and  workshops  ;  or  who  wear  badly 
fitting  spectacles,  or  use  improper  lenses. 
Congestion  of  the  edges  of  the  lids,  accom- 
panied by  an  accumulation  of  fine  bran- 
like crusts  about  the  lashes,  is  a  common 
concomitant  of  uncorrected  errors  of  re- 
fraction, and  especially  of  hypermetropia, 
with  or  without  astigmatism.  "With  this 
there  is  generally  also  some  follicular  con- 
junctivitis. While  this  form  of  congestion 
of  the  edges  of  the  hds  may  primarily  be 
dependent  upon  weak  sight,  it  becomes  in 
its  turn  a  cause  of  asthenopia,  and  may  by 
slight  causes  be  excited  into  actual  inflam- 
mation of  the  foUicles, 


Treatment. — The  predisposing  and  ex- 
citing causes  enumerated  above  must  bo 
dUigently  investigated  and,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, removed.  LocaUy,  mUd  aUcaline  or 
astringent  lotions  and  a  simple  ointment, 
or  some  form  of  weak  mercmial  ointment, 
may  be  applied.  In  slight  cases,  boracic 
acid  ointment  is  an  elegant  and  agreeable 
application. 

Blepharitis  Ciliaris,  or  inflammation 
of  the  cUiary  foUicles,  is  perhaps  the 
commonest  of  diseases  of  the  lids.  It  has 
been  caUed  by  various  names,  some  of 
which  have  reference  to  the  appearances 
which  the  diseased  Uds  present,  others  to 
various  views  of  the  nature  of  the  pathology. 
The  foUowing  are  some  of  the  commoner 
synonyms  : — Belpharitis  marginaUs,  Uppi- 
tudo  arida,  psorophthahnia,  tinea  tarsi, 
ophthalmia  tarsi,  blear-eye. 

The  disease  is  an  inflammation  of  the 
ceUular  tissue  in  and  around  the  waUs  of 
the  cihary  foUicles.  It  is  characterised  by 
redness  and  swelling,  together  with  the 
formation  of  papules,  pustules,  or  ulcers  at 
the  margins  of  the  Uds.  It  may  affect  only 
one  or  two  foUicles,  or  it  may  involve  aU. 
It  presents  itself  in  one  of  three  modes — 
either  acute,  sub-acute,  or  chronic ;  and 
there  are  three  chief  varieties — the  simple 
inflammatory,  the  hypertrophic,  and  the 
suppurative  or  ulcerative. 

(1)  .  In  simple  blepharitis  there  are 
redness  and  swelling  of  the  edges  of  the 
Uds,  involving  the  area  occupied  by  the 
ciliary  folUcles.  Only  a  few  of  the  follicles 
may  be  affected,  but  more  commonly  the 
inflammation  extends  along  the  whole 
margin.  Thin  crusts  form,  under  which 
are  superficial  excoriations,  discharguig 
ichorous  fluid  or  actual  pus.  If  neglected, 
simple  blepharitis  may  develop  into  the 
more  severe  forms. 

(2)  .  The  7z.?/^erivo^7iic  variety  is  charac- 
terised by  great  thickening  of  the  edges 
of  the  Uds.  The  margins  of  the  lids  are 
elevated,  rounded,  along  the  whole  length 
of  the  tarsal  border  and  for  about  fr'om  an 
eighth  to  a  sixth  of  an  inch  of  its  breadth, 
embracing,  in  fact,  the  whole  folUcular  area. 
The  lashes  graduaUy  faU  out  or  change  their 
position.  Even  in  this  form  there  is  some 
ulceration  of  the  skin  around  the  lashes, 
together  vdth  the  formation  of  thin  crusts. 

As  the  fluid  and  ceUular  elements  of 
the  inflammation  become  absorbed  cica- 
trization ensues,  with  displacement,  in- 
wards or  outwards,  of  the  edges  of  the  lids 
and  probable  inversion  of  the  lashes. 

(3)  .  The  ulcerative  form  occurs  especi- 
ally in  strumous  persons.  The  inflammation 
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is  more  intense,  and  of  a  lower  type,  and 
there  is  early  suppui-ation  and  ulceration. 
Pustules  and  purulent  crusts  form  at  or 
round  the  base  of  the  lashes. 

SequelcB. — The  folHcles  may  be  so  much 
damaged  that  they  grow  only  Hi-formed 
lashes,  which  are  generally  turned  towards 
the  eyeball  (trichiasis) ;  or  they  may  be 
completely  destroyed,  so  that  they  cease  to 
grow  lashes  at  all  (madarosis) ;  cicatriza- 
tion may  lead  to  e version  of  the  edges  of 
the  lids,  and  consequent  displacement  of 
the  lacrymal  puncta  and  overflowing  of  the 
tears ;  or  it  may  lead  to  inversion  of  the 
edges  of  the  lids  and  eyelashes  (entropion 
and  trichiasis) ;  or  it  may  induce  contraction 
of  the  palpebral  fissm-e  (blepharophimosis). 
In  some  cases  persistent  thickening  of  the 
edges  of  the  hd  remains  (tylosis). 

The  Causes  are  general  or  remote,  and 
local :  general  or  remote,  struma,  uterine 
diseases,  sexual  disturbances,  constipation, 
&c.  Some  races  seem  to  be  especially 
prone  to  it,  as  the  Jews.  Among  the  local 
causes  are  occupations  which  necessitate 
exposure  to  impure  atmosphere,  whether 
the  impm'ity  be  mechanical,  chemical,  or 
organic.  The  presence  of  morbid  secretions 
of  the  adjoining  glands  may  set  up  irritative 
septic  changes  in  the  ciliary  foUicles.  Ee- 
tention  of  fluids  in  the  lacrymal  sac  and 
their  consequent  decomposition,  chronic 
conjunctivitis,  or  the  presence  of  vegetable 
fungi  in  or  around  the  lashes,  may  be  the 
exciting  local  causes.  The  disease  may  be, 
however,  due  primarily  to  errors  of  refrac- 
tion, or  to  badly-fitting  spectacles  and 
fince-nez. 

Pathology.  —  The  disease  begins  by 
changes  in  the  circumfollicular  tissue,  the 
foUicle  itself  being  impHcated  secondarily. 
The  cells  of  the  root-sheath  and  of  the 
hair-root  undergo  retrogressive  changes ; 
and  at  length  the  structm'es  at  the  base  of 
the  follicle  may  be  destroyed. 

Treatment. — Local :  removing  the  hairs 
from  the  diseased  foUicles  and  the  chpping 
off  the  rest  facHitates  the  application  of 
remedies,  which  should  consist,  in  the  first 
instance,  of  alkaline  lotions  to  soften  and 
detach  the  crusts  and  lessen  the  discharge, 
and  then  nuld  astringent  compresses,  such 
as  per  chloride  of  mercury  (gr.  \  ad  fgj.), 
lead,  alum,  zinc,  &c.  The  skin  should  be 
protected  by  ointment,  such  as  zinc,  lead, 
or  boracic  acid  ointment,  or  diluted  am- 
moniated  mercury  (gr.  v.-x.  ad  5j.),  or 
Hebra's  ointment.  In  the  later  stages, 
when  all  the  inflammation  has  subsided, 
stimulating  ointments,  such  as  sulphur,  tar, 
and  oU  of  cade  should  be  used. 


The  complications  and  concomitantB  of 
blex^haritis  marginalia  must  be  treated  ac- 
cording to  the  indications  enumerated  else- 
where. 

In  the  hypertrophic  form,  repeated 
pimcturings  with  a  broad  needle,  and  the 
subsequent  application  of  the  mitigated 
stick  or  of  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver (gr.  xv.-xxx.  ad  f5j.),may  be  of  service. 
Where  there  is  much  ulceration,  after  the 
crusts  have  been  removed,  and  the  loose 
lashes  pulled  out  and  the  others  cut  short,  the 
exposed  ulcers  should  be  carefully  painted 
with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  a 
solution  of  perchloride  of  mercury  (gr.  ^ 
ad  fgj.).  The  hds  should  subsequently  be 
bathed  frequently  with  lead  or  boracic  acid 
lotion,  and  ointment  kept  appUed  in  the 
intervals. 

Appropriate  internal  treatment  should 
be  used  in  addition  to  local  remedies  :  cod- 
Hver  oil,  arsenic,  iron,  quinine.  The  sul- 
phides, the  sulphites,  and  hyposulphites  are 
among  the  most  useful  medicaments. 

Trichiasis  and  Distichiasis. — Though 
each  of  these  may  occur  iadependently-  of 
the  other,  they  are  commonly  associated. 
By  the  term  trichiasis  is  meant  an  irregular 
and  disorderly  growth  of  the  eyelashes, 
some  or  all  of  which  turn  towards  the 
eyeball ;  while  by  the  term  distichiasis 
{dla-Tixos,  with  two  rows),  is  meant  a 
growth  of  an  appreciable  row  of  lashes 
within  the  normal  row.  The  second  row 
may  be  short  and  consist  of  only  a  few 
hairs,  or  it  may  be  longer  and  extend  along 
the  greater  portion  of  the  edge  of  the  hd. 
The  lashes  in  trichiasis  may  present  normal 
appearances,  but  frequently  they  are  fine, 
almost  colourless,  and  twisted,  so  that  they 
may  easily  escape  hasty  observation. 

These  disorders  are  usually  associated 
with  incm'vation  of  the  Hd  or  actual  entro- 
pion, and  in  tm-n  the  irritation  set  up  by 
the  lashes  increases  the  entropion  by  in- 
ducing spasm  of  the  orbiciilaris. 

Trichiasis  and  distichiasis  sooner  oc 
later  produce  inflammation  and  ulceration 
of  the  cornea,  which,  if  allowed  to  go  on 
unchecked,  may  ultimately  destroy  the  eye. 
The  ulceration  is  often  extremely  obstiuate, 
and  indisposed  to  heal  even  after  the 
primary  cause  of  the  irritation  is  removed. 

Treatment.  —  Epilation  always  gives 
present  ease,  but  it  is  at  best  a  temporis- 
ing expedient.  More  radical  procedures 
are  needed  in  order  to  secure  permanent 
relief.  The  bulbs  must  be  destroyed  or 
excised,  or  transplanted.  Electrolysis  is 
the  most  effectual  means  of  destroying  the 
bulbs  if  only  a  few  be  affected.    A  needle 
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attached  to  the  negative  pole  of  a  battery 
is  passed  down  the  follicle,  while  the  posi- 
tive pole  is  placed  on  the  temple.  An 
eschar  is  produced  and  the  biUb  is  destroyed. 
Excision  is  more  suitable  when  more  of  the 
follicles  are  impHcated,  and  when  there  is 
neither  incm-vation  nor  entropion.  The 
edges  of  the  lids  being  fixed  in  a  clamp  to 
prevent  bleeding,  an  incision  about  one- 
sixth  of  an  inch  deep  is  made  along  the 
edge  of  the  Hds,  just  within  the  lashes  to 
be  removed.  A  similar  incision  is  made  in 
the  skin  outside  the  lashes.  The  interven- 
ing lashes  and  bulbs  are  then  carefully 
and  completely  removed.  Should  any  bulb 
escape,  as  mcUcated  by  the  black  point  at 
the  bottom  of  the  wound,  it  must  be  sepa- 
rately removed. 

Transplantation  is  generally  reserved 
for  those  cases  in  which  the  trichiasis  in- 
volves the  whole  length  of  the  lid.  The 
operation  most  commonly  practised  is 
that  originally  proposed  by  Jaesche,  or 
some  modification  of  it.  The  hd  is  split 
along  the  margin  between  the  eyelashes 
and  the  Meibomian  follicles.  The  intra- 
marginal  incision  should  be  about  one-sixth 
of  an  inch  deep,  so  as  to  extend  beyond  the 
follicles.  When  the  row  of  lashes  has  by 
this  means  been  freed,  an  eUiptical  piece  of 
skin  is  removed  from  the  surface  of  the  Hd. 
Sutures  are  then  inserted,  and  the  row  of 
lashes  drawn  away  from  the  margin  of  the 
lid.    See  also  Entropion. 

Emphysema  is  due  to  fracture  of  the 
nasal,  frontal,  or  ethmoidal  bones,  with 
laceration  of  their  mucous  membranes.  It 
is  usually  due  to  direct  violence,  though  it 
may  result  from  violent  sneezing  or  blow- 
ing of  the  nose.  After  the  laceration,  the 
lids  may  suddenly  puff  up  when  a  strong 
expiratory  effort  is  made ;  the  swelling 
haying  the  pecuhar  crepitation  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  presence  of  air.  As  regai-ds 
treatment,  moderate  pressure  is  all  that  is 
needed,  and  avoidance  of  anything  like 
violent  expiratory  efforts,  such  as  occur  in 
blowing  the  nose,  sneezing,  or  playing  on 
a  wind  instrument. 

Emphysema  of  the  hds  and  orbit  is  very 
serious  if  associated  with  fracture  of  the 
skull. 

Abscess  of  the  Lids  declares  itself  by 
the  cardinal  signs  of  redness,  heat,  swell- 
ing, pain.  The  redness  in  severe  cases  is 
often  extremely  dusky.  The  bulbar  con- 
junctiva maybe  injected  and  much  swollen 
(chemosis).  In  the  early  stages,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  general  oedema  of  the  lid  there  is 
a  locaHsed  swellmg,  which  is  at  first  hard 
and  tense,  and  often  feels  hke  a  soHd 


gi'owth.  The  Uds  cannot  be  opened,  and 
the  appearances  may  resemble  those  of 
severe  purident  ophthalmia.  In  a  few  hours 
softening  and  suppm-ation  occm-  in  the  in- 
durated mass.  Occasionally,  especially  in 
delicate  children,  the  distended  skin  may 
suddenly  become  gangrenous,  and  eventu- 
ally is  thrown  off  in  a  slough.  Great  cica- 
tricial contraction  may  follow,  with  more 
or  less  eversion  of  the  Uds. 

The  treatment  is  that  of  abscess  occm'- 
ring  in  other  parts  of  the  body — hot  fomen- 
tations in  the  early  stages,  poultices  when 
pus  begins  to  form,  and  evacuation  of  pus 
as  soon  as  discovered.  The  incision  should 
be  made  with  a  fine  knife,  and  parallel 
with  the  fibres  of  the  orbicularis  muscle. 
A  fine  india-rubber  drainage-tube  may  be 
inserted  for  a  day  or  two,  to  ensure  com- 
plete evacuation. 

Muscular  Affections.  —  In  the  hds 
there  are  two  kinds  of  muscular  fibre — the 
striated  and  the  non-striated.  The  striated 
comprises  the  orbicularis  muscle,  suppUed 
by  the  seventh  nerve,  and  the  elevator  of 
the  upper  lid,  supplied  by  a  branch  of  the 
third  nerve.  The  non-striated  fibres,  in- 
nervated by  the  sympathetic,  are  usually 
named  after  their  discoverer,  Miiller,  and 
are  connected  with  the  proximal  borders  of 
the  two  tarsi.  Both  sets  of  muscular  tissue 
are  hable  to  the  diseases  common  to 
kindred  tissues,  the  chief  pathological 
states  being  spasm  and  paralysis. 

Orbicularis  Muscle. — Spasm  occm-s  in 
two  forms,  the  clonic  and  the  tonic.  (1)  In 
the  clonic  form  (nictitation),  there  is  re- 
peated twitching  and  winking  of  the  Uds. 
It  is  especially  common  in  children  who 
have  errors  of  refraction.  It  is  likewise 
associated  with  chorea,  epilepsy,  hysteria, 
or  diseases  dependent  on  central  change. 
It  may  be  due  to  overstraining  of  the  eyes 
under  unfavom^able  conditions,  as  bad  Ught. 
In  sUghter  forms  it  manifests  itself  as  a 
quivering  of  the  Ud,  popularly  designated 
'  Uve-blood.' 

(2)  BlejjJiarosjjasm,  or  tonic  contraction 
of  the  orbicularis,  may  be  intermittent  or 
continuous,  lasting  from  a  few  seconds  to 
some  hoxurs.  It  is  usuaUy  intermittent  at  first, 
becomiag  continuous  later  on.  In  some 
cases  it  is  so  severe,  and  the  spasm  lasts 
so  long,  as  to  give  rise  to  serious  in- 
convenience and  even  to  jeopardise  the 
patient's  Ufe.  A  person  may,  for  instance, 
be  run  over  if  seized  with  spasm  while 
crossing  a  street. 

In  some  cases  the  spasm  may  be  ar- 
rested by  pressure  on  one  or  other  branches 
of  the  fifth  nerve,  the  supra-orbital,  infr-a- 
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orbital,  temporal,  malar,  or  mental.  These 
are  called  '  pressm-e  points.' 

Causes. — Blephai'ospasm  may  be  due  to 
injm-y,  disease,  or  ii'ritation  of  the  fifth  or  ' 
of  the  seventh  nerve,  from  any  cause  what- 
ever. Among  the  former  may  be  reckoned 
foreign  bodies  on  the  cornea  or  in  the  con- 
junctival sac,  woimds  or  inflammation 
of  the  cornea  or  conjunctiva,  or  ulcers  of 
the  cornea,  and  dental  disorders.  Gastro- 
intestinal distmbances  may  excite  it,  or  it 
may  be  a  symptom  of  a  general  nem'osis, 
and  is  especially  common  as  associated 
with  facial  tic.  It  may  be  due  likewise  to 
intracranial  affections,  especially  at  the 
base  of  the  brain ;  or  it  may  be  de^jendent  on 
diseases  of  the  temporal  bone,  or  on  diseases 
outside  the  skull,  as  abscess  of  the  parotid 
gland,  i&c.  Or  it  may  be  due  to  syphihtic  or 
rheumatic  inflammation. 

Treatment. — The  first  indication  is  to 
remove  or  correct  the  predisposing  and 
exciting  causes.  The  continuous  cm'rent, 
faradic  current,  or  blisters  may  be  apphed 
over  the  '  pressm'e  points.'  In  obstinate 
cases  section  or  excision  of  a  portion  of 
the  nerve  at  the  '  pressm'e  point '  may  be 
tried.  Division,  of  the  outer  canthus  of  the 
lids  is  sometimes  of  service.  Morphia,  bel- 
ladonna, or  conium  may  be  given  internally. 
Eserine  in  doses  of  gr.  to  gr.  5^  is  said 
to  be  a  powerful  remedy  in  blepharospasm. 
Later,  tonics,  as  arsenic,  phosphorus,  strych- 
nine, quinine,  bromide  or  phosphide  of 
zinc,  iron,  cod-hver  oil,  &c.  See  Facial 
Spasm. 

Pa/ralysis  of  the  Orbicularis. — The  pro- 
minent symptom  is  inability  to  close  the 
lids  (lagophthaknos).  In  addition  there 
may  be  the  other  symptoms  of  facial  para- 
lysis— upraising  of  the  eyebrow,  and  flatten- 
ing of  the  corresponding  cheek  and  nostril. 
Partly  from  the  inaction  of  the  hd  and 
partly  from  the  displacement  of  the  edge  of 
the  lower  lid,  tears  cannot  get  into  the 
lacrymal  punctum,  and  consequently  over- 
flow. In  sleep,  and  in  all  attempts  to  close 
the  Ud,  the  cornea  rolls  upwards  under  the 
cover  of  the  lid.  Otherwise,  the  conjunctiva 
and  cornea  are  constantly  exposed,  and  are 
consequently  liable  to  injmies  from  dust 
and  other  foreign  bodies.  There  may  be 
paralysis  of  all  the  other  muscles  supplied  by 
the  facial  nerve,  while  the  orbicular  muscle 
escapes.  On  the  other  hand,  this  muscle 
is  rarely  paralysed  alone.  When  recovery 
takes  place  in  facial  paralysis  the  orbicular 
muscle  is  one  of  the  first  to  recover.  Some- 
times the  external  rectus  is  implicated  in 
paralysis  of  the  orbicularis.  In  such  in- 
stances the  lesion  is  probably  situated  in 


the  pons  varolii,  or  there  may  be  hemi- 
plegia of  the  opposite  side.  Sometimes  the 
auditory  nerve  is  also  involved. 

The  cause  may  be  injurj'  or  disease  of, 
or  pressm-e  upon,  any  portion  of  the  seventh 
nerve  in  its  iutracranial,  temporal,  or  extra- 
cranial com'se,  such  as  lesions  in  the  pons, 
hasmorrhage,  softening,  meningitis,  diseases 
or  fracture  of  the  temporal  bone,  wounds 
or  other  injury  of  the  nerve  outside  the 
skull,  or  pressme  of  enlarged  glands,  nodes, 
&c.  Syphilis  and  rheumatism  are  among 
the  commonest  predisposing  causes,  and  a 
partial  paralysis  of  the  orbicular  musclt 
occurs  in  true  leprosy. 

Treatment. — To  obviate  inflammation 
of  the  cornea  and  conjunctiva,  the  Uds 
should  be  protected  by  means  of  a  hght 
pad  smeared  with  boracic  acid  ointment. 
If  this  do  not  suffice,  the  edges  of  the  Hds 
should  be  pared  and  imited  b}'  sutures.  In 
addition,  the  treatment  must  be  directed 
against  the  exciting  and  predisposing  causes. 

Levator  Palpebr^  Superioris. — 
Spasm  of  this  muscle  is  rare.  "When  it 
exists  the  eyelids  cannot  be  closed  either 
volimtarily  or  dm-rng  sleep.  It  may  depend 
upon  direct  injury  or  rheumatic  irritation, 
or  on  reflex  irritation  of  the  fifth  nerve,  or. 
lastly,  on  central  disease. 

In  Paralysis  of  the  Elevator  of  the 
upper  lid  the  most  conspicuous  symptom  is 
drooping  of  the  upper  lid  (ptosis).  It  may 
occur  dm-ing  intra-uteruie  Ufe,  at  bnth,  or 
at  any  later  period.  If  it  exist  at  birth  it 
may  be  the  result  of  intra-uterine  disease, 
or  it  may  be  the  result  of  injm-y  dm-ing  par- 
tmition.  In  any  case  the  paralysis  may 
be  partial  or  complete.  A\Tien  it  is  partial 
the  hd  can  be  raised  to  some  extent ;  but 
when  it  is  complete  the  lid  hangs  loose  and 
motionless,  is  usually  smooth,  and  slightly 
oedematous. 

If  the  elevator  muscle  alone  be  affected, 
the  movements  of  the  ej-eball  ai'e  unim- 
paired ;  but  not  infirequently  other  branches 
of  the  third  nerve  are  involved,  so  that 
when  the  Ud  is  raised  the  eyeball  is  seen 
to  He  towards  the  outer  canthus,  and  the 
pupil  to  be  semi-dilated.  The  movements 
of  the  globe  inwards,  upwards,  and  down- 
wards may  also  be  hmited  or  entnely 
abolished.  Ptosis  is  occasionally  recm:- 
rent,  though  it  may  attack  one  side  at  one 
time  and  the  opposite  side  at  another. 

CoAises  may  be  due  to  disease  or  injury 
of  the  third  nerve,  or  of  pressure  upon  it, 
either  at  the  nucleus  in  the  floor  of  the 
thu-d  ventricle,  at  any  part  along  the  com-se 
of  the  nerve  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  in 
the  sphenoidal  fissure,  or  within  the  orbit. 
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~  Syphilis  or  rheiimatism  is  a  common  con- 
stitutional cause. 

Treatment. — As  far  as  practica,ble,  the 
constitutional  and  local  predisposmg  and 
exciting  causes  should  he  discovered  and 
1  omoved.  Iodide  of  potassium  should  be 
freely  administered,  and  the  continuous  or 
the  faradic  current  daily  applied.  If  volun- 
tary power  to  raise  the  Ud  do  not  retm-n, 
the  question  will  arise  whether  an  operation 
should  he  performed  or  not.  The  answer  wiU. 
depend  largely  upon  the  presence  or  absence 
of  paralysis  of  other  muscles  supplied  by  the 
thu-d  nerve.  If  the  internal,  superior,  or 
inferior  rectus  be  incurably  paralysed,  it 
will  be  inadvisable  to  correct  the  drooping 
of  the  lid,  inasmuch  as  there  wiU  remain 
disturbing  and  distressing  diplopia.  If, 
however,  the  eyeball  muscles  be  intact,  an 
operation  may  be  done.  The  simplest  is 
the  excision  of  an  elliptical-shaped  piece  of 
-i  skin  and  orbicularis  muscle  from  the  upper 
lid,  so  as  to  shorten  the  upper  lid  and  en- 
able  the  frontal  muscle  to  draw  it  upwards. 
\  A  subcutaneous  suture  may  be  inserted,  so 
s  as  to  form  a  cicatricial  band,  by  means  of 
■'.  which  the  occipito-frontalis  muscle  can  he 
made  to  act  upon  the  Hd. 

Ectropion  and  Enteopion  will  be  found 
under  their  respective  headings. 

Ankyloblepharon  is  the  adhesion  of 
1  the  edges  of  the  upper  and  lower  lids.  This 
■-  may  be  partial  or  complete,  and  may  result 
from  disease  of  the  edges  of  the  Uds,  or 
!  (more  commonly)  from  injury.  The  inner 
portion  of  the  palpebral  fissure  is  more  fre- 
,  quently  affected  than  the  outer. 

Symblepharon,  or  adhesion  of  the  lid  to 
!  the  eyeball,  is  usually  the  result  of  burns  by 
fire  or  chemical  sohds  or  fluids,  but  it  may 
result  from  diphtheritic  conjunctivitis.  The 
adhesion  may  involve  the  whole  extent  of 
both  Hds,  or  it  may  be  confined  to  a  much 
smaller  area ;  it  may  affect  only  the  sclerotic 
portion  of  the  globe,  leaving  the  cornea  fi-ee, 
or  it  may  occupy  more  or  less  of  the  cornea. 

Symblepharon  may  he  complicated  with 
ankyloblepharon. 

Treatment. — If  there  be  only  a  narrow 
band  of  adhesion  between  the  lid  and  the 
globe,  it  may  be  divided  by  scissors  or  by 
hgatui-e :  but  if  the  adhesion  be  broader, 
this  wiU  not  suffice,  and  the  abnormal  imion 
must  be  severed  by  a  more  deliberate  pro- 
cedure. _  Transplantation  in  some  form  will 
be  requii-ed,  since  reunion  almost  invaria- 
bly takes  place  from  mere  division  of  the 
adhesion. 

There  are  several  modes  of  dealing  vvdth 
symblepharon ;  but  the  management  of  par- 
ticular cases  must  to  a  large  extent  be  left 


to  the  skill  of  the  sm-geon.  The  transplan- 
tation of  a  portion  of  rabbit's  conjunctiva 
has  been  recommended,  and  Stellwag  has 
suggested  the  employment  of  a  portion  of 
mucous  membrane  from  the  lips  or  from 
the  vagina. 

A  simple  and  effectual  way  of  dealing 
with  symblepharon  of  the  lower  lid  is  to 
dissect  the  cicatricial  band  from  the  globe, 
and  then,  by  means  of  a  suture  inserted  at 
the  apex,  to  turn  the  flap  downwards  towards 
the  cul-de-sac,  and  fix  it  there,  by  passing 
the  suture  through  the  substance  of  the  lid 
and  attaching  the  thi'ead  to  a  quill  or  piece 
of  rubber  drainage-tube.  By  this  means 
the  cuticular  sm-face  of  the  cicatricial  band 
is  turned  to  the  globe,  while  the  inner  sur- 
face contracts  adhesions  to  the  dissected 
wound  in  the  conjunctiva.     J.  Tweedy. 

EYELIDS,  Injuries  of  the.— The  prin- 
cipal injm-ies  of  the  eyelids  are  bruises, 
wounds,  and  burns. 

Bruises  of  the  eyelids  are  usually  un- 
important though  disfigm'ing,  unless  they 
are  the  result  of  injury  to  the  orbit  or  base 
of  the  skull. 

Wounds  of  the  eyelids  may  be  incised, 
lacerated,  contused,  punctured,  or  poisoned. 
They  may  not  only  cause  deformity  of  the 
Uds,  but  may  be  followed  by  paralysis  of 
one  or  other  of  the  muscles.  Even  perma- 
nent blindness  may  supervene  on  wounds 
of  the  eyelids. 

Incised,  lacerated,  and  contused  wounds 
may  involve  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
lids,  or  only  the  skin  and  subcutaneous 
tissues.  If  the  lid  be  completely  divided, 
the  edges  of  the  wound  should  be  brought 
together  as  early  as  possible  by  means  of 
fine  sutm-es  or  a  very  fine  harelip  pin  in- 
serted close  to  the  margin.  If  this  is  not 
done,  the  lips  of  the  wound  will  gape  and 
become  everted  through  the  action  of  the 
orbicularis.  In  lacerated  wounds  and  in 
incised  wounds  whose  hps  have  become 
everted,  it  maybe  necessary  to  pare  the  edges 
before  bringing  them  together.  In  wounds 
involving  the  lower  canahculus,  an  opening 
into  the  lacrymal  sac  should  be  secm'ed 
before  bringing  the  lips  of  the  wound  to- 
gether. Simple  incised  woimds  only  need 
accurate  adjustment  by  fine  silk  or  horse- 
haii'  sutures. 

Punctured  wounds  of  the  lids  may  be 
comphcated  by  fi'acture  of  the  orbital  bones 
or  by  the  intrusion  of  foreign  matter  into 
the  cellular  tissue  of  the  orbit,  or  even  into 
the  cranium.  The  prognosis  should  be 
guarded,  and  the  treatment  to  some  extent 
expectant. 
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Poisoned  wounds  may  be  due  to  bites, 
scratches,  or  inoculations  with  virulent 
matter,  vaccinal,  syphilitic,  &c. 

Burns  may  present  every  degree  of 
severity,  from  slight  redness  of  the  skin  to 
complete  destruction  of  both  hds.  Burns 
which  at  first  may  not  seem  very  severe 
may,  by  cicatrization,  lead  to  complete 
eversion  of  the  lids.    See  Ectropion. 


Adhesion  of  the  margins  of  the  lids 
(ankyloblepharon)  or  adhesion  of  the  hds 
to  the  globe  (symblepharon)  may  follow 
burns. 

See  also  Conjunctiva,  Injm-ies  of  the  ; 
Cornea,  Inflammation  of  the,  and  more 
particularly  J.6scess  of  the  Lids,  Ankyloble- 
pharon, cmd  Symblepharon ixadev  Eyelids, 
Diseases  of  the ;  Ectropion.   J.  Tweedy. 


FACE,  Fracture  of  Bones  of  the. — In 
extensive  injuries  lines  of  fracture  may 
traverse  the  facial  bones  in  various  dfrec- 
tions.  The  fractm^es  are  often  compound 
and  comminuted,  or  depressed.  In  some 
cases  the  whole  framework  of  the  face  has 
been  separated  fr'om  the  skull  as  far  back 
as  the  sphenoid.  Haemorrhage,  at  first 
copious,  soon  ceases.  The  accompanyiiag 
woimd  must  be  thoroughly  syringed  with 
carbolic  lotion  (1  in  40) ;  adjustment  must  be 
accomphshed  either  by  the  fingers  or  by 
elevators ;  no  fr'agment  should  be  removed 
unless  completely  detached  and  loose ; 
di'ainage,  when  necessary,  must  be  pro- 
vided for ;  and  the  soft  parts  must  be  very 
accurately  brought  together  by  fine  su- 
tures. Some  sm'geons  cover  the  edges  of 
the  wound  with  collodion.  Swelling  may 
be  limited  by  ice  or  evaporating  lotions. 

Serum  must  not  be  allowed  to  collect ;  to 
evacuate  it,  the  edges  of  the  wound  should 
be  separated  by  a  director  gently  introduced. 
Union  occurs  very  rapidly,  but  the  oppor- 
tunity of  removing  any  remaining  displace- 
ment" must  be  carefully  watched  for  as 
swelling  subsides.  When  the  fr-acture  ex- 
tends into  the  mouth,  frequent  syringing 
vidth  Condy's  fluid  should  be  employed. 
The  fragment  may  sometimes  with  advan- 
tage be  wired  together  or  supported  by 
vulcanite  plates,  now  so  skilfully  made  by 
dental  sm'geons. 

Nasal  Bones.  —  Fracture  is  due  to 
direct,  often  to  great,  violence.  The  fr*ac- 
ture  is  generally  towards  the  lower  edge  of 
the  bones,  often  transverse  and  depressed, 
or  the  sutures  may  be  opened.  There  is 
frequently,  also,  fracture  of  the  nasal  pro- 
cesses of  the  superior  maxillse,  or  of  the 
lacrymals.  The  nasal  bones  have  been 
driven  up  so  as  to  fracture  the  cribriform 
plate  of  the  ethmoid,  and  lead  to  injm-y  of 
the  brain.  The  septum  may  be  fractured 
or  deflected.  It  may,  if  sweUing  have  en- 
sued, be  difficult  to  reduce,  or  even  to  detect, 
the  fracture.    Ice  will  tend  to  diminish 


oedema  and  check  bleeding,  which  may 
be  troublesome.  If  examination  is  re- 
sisted, or  the  patient  is  nervous,  an  anaes- 
thetic may  be  given.  Necrosis  may  result, 
but  it  is  rare.  For  replacement,  a  stiff 
director  or  a  pair  of  closed  dressing-forceps 
may  be  introduced  into  the  nose,  while  the 
fingers  are  used  externally.  The  fragments 
will  often  remain  in  position.  If  not,  it  is 
better  to  replace  them  when  they  slip,  than 
to  introduce  plugs.  In  a  day  or  two  they 
will,  as  repau"  advances  very  rapidly,  become 
fixed.  It  has  been  suggested  that  a  hare- 
lip pin  should  be  passed  transversely  under 
the  fragments  to  support  them.  In  cases 
otherwise  intractable  this  method  may  be 
tried;  a  very  fine  drill,  however,  must  be 
used,  and  care  must  be  taken  not  to  dis 
figure  the  skin.  Erichsen  suggests  an 
india-rubber  bag  distended  after  introduc- 
tion, as  used  for  epistaxis;  Hamilton,  small 
pledgets  of  medicated  wool,  suppUed  with 
numbered  strings,  so  that  they  may  be 
removed  in  the  order  of  introduction. 
Should  deformity  remain,  Adams  advises 
the  forcible  adjustment  of  the  bones  by 
strong  smooth-bladed  forceps,  and  the  use 
of  a  screw  clamp — one  blade  in  each  nostril 
— to  support  the  septum.  This  method  may 
be  tried  in  even  old  fractures  in  which  there 
is  marked  deformity. 

Superior  ]\Iaxilla. — This  bone  may 
be  fractm-ed,  but  only  by  great  violence, 
through  either  its  nasal  or  alveolar  pro- 
cess, the  antrimi  may  be  driven  m  or  the 
bone  may  be  extensively  comminuted.  The 
intermaxillary  or  other  sutures  are  some- 
times opened.  These  fractures  are  often 
compound,  and  attended  with  profuse  hpemor- 
rhage,  or  associated  with  serious  mjuries  of 
the  brain,  and  a  guarded  prognosis  should 
therefore  be  given.  Subcutaneous  emphy- 
sema is  often  observed,  which,  however,  soon 
disappears. 

Treatment. — Displacement  must,  if  pos- 
sible, be  at  once  corrected,  for  even  shght  it- 
regulai'ity  may  produce  great  disfigurement 
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Hamilton  suggests  that  an  elevator  with  a 
cutting  thread  may  be  screwed  into  any- 
depressed  fragment  in  order  to  raise  it. 
When  the  alveolar-  process  is  fractured,  the 
fragments  may  be  steadied  by  wiring  to- 
gether the  adjacent  teeth. 

Malar  Bone. — Fractm'e  of  this  bone  is 
TCiy  rare,  and  is  produced  only  by  great 
violence.  It  is  almost  invariablj'  associated 
with  fractiure  of  the  upper  jaw  or  other 
facial  bones.  If,  in  comminuted  fi'acture, 
fragments  are  di'iven  into  the  temporal 
muscle,  they  should  be  removed.  Dis- 
placement, if  considerable  (it  is  usually 
slight),  should  be  con-ected,  a  small  in- 
cision being,  if  necessarj'',  made  for  the 
passage  of  an  elevator.  Fragments  once 
replaced  wiU  usually  remain  in  position. 

Zygoma. — Fractm-es  of  this  process  are 
very  rai-e.  They  occur  {a)  fr'om  dii-ect 
violence ;  (6)  in  association  with  fr'actm'e  of 
the  malar  or  superior  maxillary  bones ;  or 
(c)  when  a  foreign  body  is  thrust  outwards 
through  the  mouth.  Displacement  is  usually 
shght,  as  the  surrounding  bony  structm-es 
steady  the  fi-agments.  If  depression  is 
marked,  so  as  to  interfere  vidth  the  tem- 
poral muscle,  a  small  incision  may  be  made, 
through  which  to  introduce  an  elevator. 
The  accident  has  been  followed  by  stiffness 
of  the  jaw.  The  injury  which  fractures 
the  zygoma  may  produce  concussion  of 
the  brain.  These  cases  therefore  require 
close  watching.  Howard  Marsh. 

FACIAL  ARTERY,  The.— A  branch 
of  the  external  carotid,  commences  oppo- 
site the  angle  of  the  jaw  and  dips  under- 
neath the  digastric  and  stylohyoid  muscles 
to  reach  the  submaxillary  gland,  from 
which  it  ascends  over  the  lower  jaw,  two 
fingers'  breadths  in  front  of  the  angle.  The 
artery  then  passes  about  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  fc-om  the  angle  of  the  mouth  up 
towards  the  nose  and  the  inner  angle  of  the 
orbit,  where  it  ends. 

Ligation. — The  artery  is  tied,  usually, 
as  it  crosses  the  jaw.  Place  the  patient  on 
the  back,  with  a  pillow  below  the  neck; 
maintain  the  head  at  right  angles  to  the 
neck,  with  the  face  looking  towards  the 
opposite  side.  Make  an  incision  over  the 
artery,  the  vessel  being  found,  as  stated 
above,  two  fingers'  breadths  m  fi-ont  of  the 
angle,  where  it  Hes  on  the  bone  at  the  an- 
terior border  of  the  masseter  muscle.  The 
pulsations,  however,  are  the  best  guide.  The 
incision,  one  inch  long,  divides  the  skin, 
superficial  fascia,  platysma,  infra-maxillary 
branch  of  the  facial  nerve,  and  the  deep 
Jascia.   The  artery  is  found  lying  on  the 
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bone,  with  the  vein  posterior  to  it.  Pass 
the  needle  from  behind  forwards. 

James  Gantlie. 

FACIAL  CARBUNCLE.    See  Car- 

BUNCLE. 

FACIAL  PALSY.— Paralysis  of  the 
muscles  supplied  by  the  facial  nerve  is  a 
condition  which  occasionally  comes  under 
the  notice  of  the  surgeon.  It  may  depend 
on  a  variety  of  causes  : — first,  central,  in- 
cluding injiuies  or  tumours  of  that  part  of 
the  brain  in  which  the  cortical  centres 
governing  the  muscles  of  the  face  are 
situated,  or  any  other  part  through  which 
the  fibres  are  passing  from  this  region  to 
the  facial  nerve.  Under  this  heading  are 
also  included  the  various  general  paralytic 
conditions  which  depend  upon  haemor- 
rhages, softening,  and  other  causes,  and 
belong  more  properly  to  the  province  of  the 
physician.  Secondly,  intracranial  tumours 
pressing  upon  the  facial  nerve  in  its  course 
fr'om  the  brain  to  the  internal  auditory 
meatus.  Thirdly,  injury  to  the  nerve  in 
its  course  through  the  temporal  bone. 
This  may  arise  from  fr-acture  of  the  skull, 
and  may  set  in  immediately  after  the 
accident,  or  at  a  subsequent  period  when 
the  nerve  is  pressed  upon  by  the  new 
material  tlirown  out  in  the  course  of  repair 
of  the  bone.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  temporal  bone  may  be  broken 
without  involving  a  genuine  fracture  of  the 
skull.  The  more  common  cause  of  damage 
to  the  facial  nerve  in  the  bone  is,  however, 
the  existence  of  suppuration  in  the  middle 
ear  and  consequent  invasion  of  the  aque- 
ductus  fallopii.  This  condition  is  sometimes 
met  with  in  the  adult,  and  not  very  in- 
frequently in  children  it  is  one  of  the 
causes  of  that  very  distressing  condition, 
double  facial  palsy.  Fourthly,  damage  to 
the  nerve  after  it  has  left  the  stylo-mastoid 
foramen.  This  may  arise  simply  from 
exposure  to  cold,  or  fr'om  accidental  or 
intentional  wounds  of  the  face,  the  latter 
including  division  of  the  nerve,  or  of  some 
part  of  it,  in  the  course  of  the  removal  of 
tumours,  the  opening  of  abscesses,  opera- 
tions on  the  lower  jaw,  and  other  surgical 
procediu'es. 

The  characteristic  appearance  of  a 
patient  with  facial  paralysis  need  not  be 
here  described,  but  one  sequela  must  be 
mentioned.  The  eyelids  can,  of  course,  be 
only  imperfectly  closed,  though  some  slight 
movement  of  the  upper  lid  usually,  if  not 
always,  remains  ;  the  patient  is  thus  obliged 
to  effect  the  purposes  of  winldng  by  tm-ning 
the  eye  upwards,  and  an  occasional  result 
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of  the  inadequate  cleansing  of  the  sui-face 
of  the  eyeball  is  the  onset  of  conjunctivitis  ; 
and  if  the  fifth  nerve  be  also  paralysed  so 
that  sensation  is  aboUshed,  sloughing  of  the 
cornea  may  result.  To  prevent  this,  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  or  advisable  to  stitch 
the  margins  of  the  lids  together,  after 
paring  them,  leavmg  only  a  small  aperture 
in  the  centre  of  the  ocular  slit  for  vision, 
or  the  lids  may  be  fastened  together  by 
a  strip  of  plaster  or  other  means. 

No  sm-gical  treatment  can  be  carried 
out  for  facial  palsy  beyond  the  apphcation 
of  bhsters  over  the  com-se  of  the  nerve,  with 
the  object  of  accelerating  the  cure  of  the 
simple  ♦  rheumatic  '  or  peripheral  variety. 
It  is  conceivable  that  cases  may  arise  in 
which  it  might  be  possible  to  stitch  to- 
gether the  ends  of  the  divided  nerve,  but 
it  is  not  knovra  that  this  method  has  ever 
been  put  in  practice. 

EicKMAN  John  Godlee. 

FACIAL  SPASM  (Tic  Convulsif).— 

Spasm  of  the  facial  muscles  varies  very 
much  in  degree,  and  no  doubt  also  very 
much  in  its  cause.  The  simplest  forms  are 
such  as  the  mild  and  transient  twitching  of 
the  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  which  is  often 
associated  with,  and  probably  dependent 
upon,  rectal  irritation,  or  some  other  trivial 
cause ;  or  the  sUght  jerking  of  the  corner  of 
the  mouth,  or  vraiking  of  the  eyelid,  which 
is  apparently  Little  more  than  a  habit  or 
trick  which  has  become  second  nature.  The 
most  severe  form  is  that  in  which  all  the 
muscles  of  one  side,  or  of  the  whole  face,  are 
in  a  perpetual  state  of  involuntary  move- 
ment ;  the  movements,  though  for  the  most 
part  painless,  being  a  source  of  intense  and 
wearying  armoyance  to  the  patient,  and 
sometimes  only  intermitting  during  sleep. 
Between  these  two  extremes  all  sorts  of 
varieties  are  met  with. 

As  to  causation  but  little  can  be  said. 
Some  are  apparently  what  may  be  inde- 
finitely called  hysterical  affections;  some 
appear  to  depend  upon  reflex  irritation,  such 
as  the  presence  of  carious  teeth,  or  the  ex- 
istence of  wax,  or  other  mischief,  in  the  ear, 
or  of  some  disease  of  the  eye ;  others,  again, 
depend  imdoubtedly  upon  some  cerebral 
lesion,  though  we  are  without  data  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  lesion,  and  a  fortiori  as  to  its 
seat,  but  it  may  be  assumed  to  be  in  some 
cases  cortical  and  in  others  central.  In  one 
case,  in  which  a  post-mortem  examination 
was  made,  an  anem-ism  of  the  basilar  ar- 
Lery  pressing  upon  the  facial  nerve  was 
found,  but  this  can  only  be  looked  upon  as 
a  pathological  cm'iosity. 


In  many  cases  the  spasm  is  made  worse 
by  excitement,  impau-ment  of  the  general 
health,  and  exposm-e  to  the  influence  of  cold 
winds  or  bright  lights,  while  it  is  allayed  by 
the  opposite  conditions ;  and  in  most,  if  not 
in  all,  the  amoimt  of  twitching  varies  from 
time  to  time.  In  a  severe  case,  affecting 
both  sides,  the  eyes  may  be  so  completely 
closed  at  times  that  the  patient  is  unable  to 
see,  while  his  head  is  being  constantly  bent 
forwards  by  the  powerful  contractions  of 
the  platysmata,  and  the  angles  of  the  mouth 
are  being  frequently  drawTi  downwards  and 
outwards  into  an  ever-vaiying  'risus  sar- 
donicus.'  Many  cases  are  accompanied  by 
painful  affections  of  one  or  more  branches 
of  the  fifth  nerve. 

Spasm  of  the  facial  muscles  occurs  in 
the  com'se  of  other  more  general  convulsive 
diseases ;  but  these  lie  outside  of  the  pre- 
sent subject.  Closely  related  to  'tic  con- 
vulsif '  is  the  condition  known  as  spasmodic 
torticolHs,  in  which  the  spinal  accessory 
nerve  is  sometimes  apparently  alone  af- 
fected, though  often  a  whole  physiological 
group  of  muscles  is  affected  by  the  move- 
ments, some  being  on  one  side  of  the  body 
and  some  on  the  other — a  stemomastoid,  for 
example,  acting  vdth  the  opposite  splenius. 

The  treatment  of  facial  spasm  involves 
a  careful  inquiry  into  the  general  health,  and 
a  minute  search  for,  and,  if  practicable,  re- 
moval of,  all  sources  of  possible  reflex  irri- 
tation. Galvanism  appears  to  have  been 
useful  in  a  certain  mmiber  of  cases;  and 
many  others  have  in  time  disappeared  spon- 
taneously, not  infrequently  after  they  have 
resisted  all  known  methods  of  treatment. 
The  question  of  stretching  the  facial  nerve 
has  been  carefully  considered  and  several 
times  put  in  practice ;  it  appeared  at  one 
time  to  produce  very  encom-aging  results,  for 
ahnost  all  the  earUer  cases  were  described  as 
being  relieved  or  cm-ed.  The  reports  were, 
however,  pubUshed  too  soon.  The  writer,  who 
has  performed  the  operation  on  two  patients, 
collected  the  statistics  of  all  the  cases  pub- 
lished up  to  June,  1883,  which  showed  that, 
in  aU  but  one,  recurrence  of  the  disease ' 
taken  place,  although  several  patients 
experienced  a  more  or  less  prolonged  relie 
from  the  troublesome  symptoms.  In  one  o 
his  own  patients  the  twitching  return 
some  months  after  the  operation,  but 
spontaneous  cm"e  subsequently  occurred. 

If  the  operation  be  decided  upon,  a  curve 
incision  should  be  made  immediately  belo 
the  attachment  of  the  lobule  of  the  ear,  and 
another  from  the  centre  of  this  downwards 
for  two  inches  along  the  edge  of  the  stemo- 
mastoid; the  parotid  gland  is  then  to  be 
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separated  from  the  stemo-mastoid,  and  the 
latter  dra\ra  back  with  a  hook  till  the  pos- 
terior belly  of  the  digastric  appears.  Ini- 
mediately  above  the  upper  border  of  this 
muscle  the  nerve  may  be  easily  fomid  in 
its  short  com-se  between  the  stylo-mastoid 
foramen  and  the  gland.  It  is  then  to  be 
forcibly  stretched  over  a  hook.  This  method 
of  stretching  a  small  nerve,  like  the  facial, 
is  a  totally  different  process  from  that  of 
pulling  a  large  nerve,  like  the  sciatic,  out  of 
its  bed  with  the  finger.  It  involves  a  par- 
tial destruction  of  the  nerve  at  the  point 
stretched,  and  a  consequent  total  paxalysis 
of  the  nerve  beyond ;  but  it  also  ravolves 
the  certainty  of  the  re-estabhshment  of  the 
conducting  power  of  the  nerve.  While  the 
nerve  is  paralysed  the  twitching  is,  of  course, 
m  abeyance,  but  in  the  course  of  fr-om  six 
weeks  to  three  months  the  nerve  regains  its 
function,  and  at  a  variable  time  after  this 
has  occurred,  in  most  cases  in  which  the 
treatment  has  been  adopted,  the  spasm  has 
1  gradually  redeveloped  itself. 

The  patient  may  have  six  months'  respite, 
;  or  even  longer,  and  in  recommending  the 
;  operation  this  must  he  put  before  him,  as 
I  well  as  the  fact  that  only  one  case,  at  the 
:  present  time,  remains,  so  far  as  is  known, 
.  cured.  The  only  other  available  surgical 
'  treatment  is  the  division  of  the  nerve ;  this 
.  unquestionably  relieves  the  patient  of  his 
trouble  for  ever,  but  substitutes  the  not  ia- 
;  significant  inconvenience  of  permanent  fa- 
cial palsy,  and  deprives  him  of  the  pos- 
•  eible  chance  of  a  spontaneous  cure. 

EicKMAN  John  Godlee. 

F^CAL  ABSCESS  and  FMCAL 
:  FISTULA. — A  faecal  abscess  is  one  which 
communicates  vdth  the  interior  of  the  in- 
testine. The  pus  from  such  an  abscess 
will  have  a  fsecal  odour  and  contain  faecal 
matter.  Pus  from  an  abscess  may  have  a 
;  distinctly  faecal  smeU,  without  being  in 
conmnmication  with  the  intestine,  without 
being,  in  fact,  according  to  the  above  defini- 
tion, a  fascal  abscess.  Thus,  suppurative  col- 
lections which  are  in  close  contact  with  the 
intestine,  and  especially  with  the  colon, 
often  acquire  a  most  offensive  feculent 
odour,  although  they  have  at  no  time  com- 
;  municated  vnth  the  gut,  and  contain  no 
faecal  matter. 

Faecal  abscesses  form,  as  a  rule,  in  one 
of  two  ways.  By  one  method  an  abscess 
develops  outside  a  normal  segment  of  the 
bowel.  In  process  of  time  it  makes  its  way 
through  the  wall  of  the  bowel,  pus  enters 
'he  gut,  and  facal  matter  the  suppurating 
cavity.    Thus  perinephritic  and  iliac  ab- 


scesses, pmiilont  collections  following  pelvic 
cellxihtis,  and  even  abscesses  arising  from 
caries  of  the  spine,  have  opened  up  some 
part  of  the  ascending  or  descending  colon, 
or  of  the  cfficmn.  In  the  other  class  of  case 
the  bowel  is  perforated  as  a  result  of  ulcera- 
tion, gangrene  or  wound,  the  perforation  is 
behind  the  peritoneum,  the  intestinal  con- 
tents escape  into  the  subserous  tissue,  and 
an  abscess  is  set  up.  The  perforation  may 
in  some  cases  be  upon  the  peritoneal  aspect 
of  the  bowel,  and  the  extravasation  be 
limited  by  extensive  peritoneal  adhesions. 

The  second  form  of  faecal  abscess  is  the 
more  common  of  the  two.  It  is  most 
fr'equently  met  with  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  caecum,  as  a  result  of  ulceration  of 
the  caecum  or  appendix,  or  of  typhlitis. 
Foreign  bodies  which  have  become  impacted 
in  the  bowel  are  not  infrequently  discharged 
by  means  of  a  faecal  abscess. 

The  faecal  abscess  is  apt  to  spread  and 
produce  grave  symptoms.  It  may  burrow 
among  the  abdominal  muscles  or  extend 
down  into  the  pelvis.  It  may  open  through 
the  skin,  or  in  rarer  instances  into  the 
bladder  or  vagina,  or  even  into  some  remote 
part  of  the  intestinal  canal.  There  is, 
therefore,  scarcely  any  form  of  abscess 
which  requires  more  active  treatment,  and 
which  demands  more  early  incision.  The 
moment  the  condition  is  diagnosed,  the 
suppurating  collection  should  be  evacu- 
ated by  the  freest  possible  incision,  and  the 
abscess-cavity  weU  washed  out  with  some 
antiseptic  solution.  The  condition  usually 
passes  on  to  that  of  faecal  fistula. 

The  term  Fcecal  Fistula  is  applied  to  a 
fistula  that  communicates  with  the  cavity 
of  the  bowel  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the 
integumentary  surface  of  the  body  on  the 
other.  The  species  of  abnormal  opening 
to  which  this  term  is  limited,  and  the  arbi- 
trary distinctions  established  between  ftecal 
fistula  and  artificial  anus,  are  alluded  to  in 
the  account  of  the  last-named  condition. 

A  faecal  fisttila  is  most  usually  the  re- 
sult of  a  faecal  abscess  which  has  effected  an 
opening  through  the  integument.  It  may, 
however,  result  directly  from  deep,  penec 
trating  woimds  and  gunshot  injuries,  which 
have  produced  an  opening  in  the  bowel  at 
some  distance  from  the  surface  of  the  body. 
In  the  present  form  of  fistula,  the  bowel 
opens  indirectly  upon  the  surface.  A  fistii- 
lous  track  intervenes  between  the  hole  in 
the  intestine  and  the  hole  in  the  skin.  This 
track  is  usually  narrow,  and  is  very  often 
tortuous  and  most  irregular.  It  may  be 
interrupted  by  a  large  abscess-cavity  which 
contains  both  faecal  matter  and  pus,  and 
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discharges  both  at  its  iategumentary  orifice. 
To  fistulcB  which  present  conspicuously  this 
mixed  discharge,  the  term '  stereo -purulent' 
has  been  apphed. 

As  a  rule  there  is  only  one  aperture  in 
the  skin,  although  there  may  be  several 
openings  into  the  gut.  The  amount  of 
faecal  discharge  varies,  and  is  usually  com- 
paratively slight. 

The  serious  element  in  the  prognosis  of 
faecal  fistula  depends,  not  so  much  upon  the 
premature  discharge  of  the  intestinal  con- 
tents, as  upon  the  fistulous  track  or  abscess- 
cavity  which  intervenes  between  the  in- 
volved bowel  and  the  skin.  The  patient 
may  die  from  exhaustion  following  the  pro- 
longed suppuration  from  the  cavity  of  the 
abscess.  The  pus  may  burrow,  may  greatly 
tindermine  the  skin,  may  penetrate  between 
the  layers  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  may 
enter  the  pelvis,  and  may  in  this  way  pro- 
duce an  extensive  area  of  inflammatory 
disease  which  in  time  exhausts  the  patient's 
strength.  The  pus  in  such  cases  is  neces- 
sarily very  foul,  and  erysipelas  and  pyaemia 
are  not  uncommon  sequelae  of  the  condi- 
tion. 

The  general  treatment  of  examples  of 
faecal  fistula  consists  in  supportiug  the 
patient's  strength,  in  keeping  the  bowels  in 
good  order  so  that  their  action  is  not  too 
sluggish  on  the  one  hand  nor  too  vigorous 
on  the  other,  and  in  enjoining  a  careful  diet 
composed  of  the  most  digestible  forms  of 
food. 

As  regards  local  treatment,  the  first  and 
most  important  consideration  is  to  provide 
a  free  discharge  for  all  pus  and  foetid  accu- 
mulations.   When  an  abscess-cavity  exists, 
it  should  be  very  freely  opened  up,  and 
thoroughly  washed  out  with  an  antiseptic 
solution.     It  should  be  very  frequently 
irrigated  so  that  no  matter  be  allowed  to 
collect,  and  some  antiseptic  substance,  such 
as  iodoform  or  saUcyUc  acid,  should  be  kept 
constantly  apphed   to    the  abscess-wall. 
When,  the  escape  of  faecal  matter  is  slight, 
the  cavity  may  be  plugged  by  a  material 
which  wili  absorb  the  discharge  as  it  escapes, 
whUe  it  will  exercise  at  the  same  time  an 
antiseptic  effect  upon  the  Uning  membrane 
of  the  cavity.    I'or  this  purpose  a  sponge 
may  be  used,  which — when  dry — has  been 
well  impregnated  with  iodofonn  powder  or 
salicylic  acid.    The  sponge,  or  such  other 
material  as  is  used,  must  be  very  frequently 
withdrawn  and  replaced  by  a  clean  plug. 
Wood-wool  will  answer   the  pm-pose,  or 
'  tenax,'  or  absorbent  cotton-wool.  Fistulous 
tracks  should  be  opened  up  when  possible, 
or  dilated  with  a  laminaria  tent,  or  cut 


through  with  the  elastic  ligature  when  th& 
knife  seems  inadmissible. 

Frederick  Treves. 

FiECAL  RETENTION.  See  Intes. 
TiNAL  Obstruction. 

FALLOPIAN  TUBES,  Diseases  of 
the. — The  Fallopian  tubes  are  Uable  to 
stricture,  to  accimiulation  of  serum  (hydro- 
salpinx), of  pus  (pyosalpinx),  or  of  blood 
(haemato-salpinx),  and  to  papUlomatous- 
disease  of  their  lining  membrane. 

Strictinre  may  arise  from  metritis,  endo- 
metritis, or  implantation  of  the  placenta 
over  the  uterine  end  of  the  tube.  It  may 
merely  cause  obhteration  of  the  uterine- 
outlet,  or  it  may  close  the  tube  at  both  ex- 
tremities, and  serum,  pus,  or  blood  accu- 
mulatiag  in  the  tube,  either  of  the  thre& 
conditions  named  above  may  result.  Go- 
norrhoea is  said  to  be  the  commonest  cause 
of  pyosalpinx.  Papilloma  may  either  grow 
in  an  open  tube,  projecting  into  the  perito- 
neum and  setting  up  ascites,  or  it  may  grow 
in  a  tube  already  closed  by  inflammation. 
In  the  latter  case  a  ttunour  will  be  formed, 
very  difficult  or  impossible  to  diagnose  from 
hydro-  pyo-  or  haemato-salpinx, or  from  tubal 
pregnancy. 

A  small  hydro-salpinx  is  occasionally 
met  with  in  performing  ovariotomy.  It  ma y 
give  rise  to  paia  from  spasmodic  contrac- 
tions of  the  tube,  but  more  often  gives  rise 
to  no  symptoms,  and  is  cm-ed  by  reabsorp- 
tion  of  the  fluid,  or  by  its  escape  either  into 
the  uterus  or  peritoneum.  More  rarely  a 
tumour  of  considerable  size  is  formed,  an  J 
it  may  then  be  recognised  as  a  sausage-hke 
swelling  in  the  pelvis,  or  as  a  cyst  rising 
into  the  abdomen.  In  such  a  case  its  re- 
moval by  abdominal  section  is  justifiable. 

Pyo-salpinx  is  a  more  serious  condition, 
but  is  frequently  cured  spontaneously,  by 
discharge  of  its  contents  through  the  uterus. 
It  may,  however,  rupture  into  the  perito- 
neum, and  this  is  a  very  grave  accident 
and  likely  to  cause  fatal  purulent  peri 
tonitis.  A  large  pyo-salpinx  may  be  dm 
gnosed  and  removed  in  the  same  way  as  t 
hydro-salpinx ;  and  the  same  rules  apply  t( 
haemato-salpinx  or  a  papillomatous  tube 
It  is  impossible  to  formulate  any  rules  fo 
the  differential  diagnosis  of  these  variou 
pathological  conditions. 

Salpingotomy,  the  operation  for  thei 
removal,  differs  but  little  from  the  operatic 
of  ovariotomy,  and  reference  should  be  mar. 
to  the  full  description  given  of  that  operr 
tion,  for  position  of  patient,  instrumeni 
necessary,  &c.    See  Ovariotomy. 
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It  may  be  impossible  to  remove  the  dis- 
tended tubes  without  some  of  their  contents 
being  spilt  into  the  peritoneum ;  and,  when- 
ever this  happens,  the  most  careful  and 
thorough  sponging  is  necessary,  for  wo  can 
never  be  sure  that  the  contents  do  not  con- 
tain the  causes  of  putrefaction.  If  it  be  a  clear 
limpid  fluid  from  a  hydro-salpinx,  careful 
sponging  alone  is  necessary ;  but  if  pus  or 
blood  be  spilt  it  will  be  advisable  to  intro- 
duce a  Keith's  glass  tube.  It  is  sometimes 
impossible  to  cut  the  uterine  end  of  the 
tube  through  the  strictured  part,  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  previously  distended  tube  is  left 
in  the  stump.  When  this  hajjpens,  this  por- 
tion of  the  tube  should  be  thoroughly  dis- 
infected with  pure  tincture  of  iodine,  and  a 
drainage-tube  should  be  used. 

In  most  cases  the  ovaiies  are  also  dis- 
eased, or  are  so  matted  to  the  tubes  by 
adhesions  that  their  separation  from  them 
is  impossible ;  but  in  other  cases  they  are 
qiiite  healthy  and  free,  and  may  be  left  be- 
hiad ;  the  patient  then  continues  to  men- 
struate regularly,  and  suffers  no  inconve- 
nience fr'om  the  ruptiure  of  the  follicles  into 
the  peritoneima.  It  is  possible  that  in  such 
a  case  the  uterine  stump  of  the  tube  might 
become  patent  again,  and  extra-uterine  fce- 
tation  result ;  but  this  is  very  improbable,  as 
the  stump  is  usually  very  completely  closed 
by  the  peritoneum  growing  over  its  raw 
surface.  J.  Knowsley  Thornton. 

FALSE  JOHSTT.  See  Ununited  Frac- 
ture. 

FARCY.    See  Glanders. 

FASCIA,  PALMAR,  Contraction  of 
the.    See  Dupuytren's  Contraction. 

FASCIA,  PLANTAR,  Contraction  of 
the.  See  Plantar  Fascia,  Contraction  of 
the. 

FAT-EMBOLISM.— The  accumula- 
tion of  fluid  fat  in  the  capillaries,  conse- 
quent on  extensive  laceration  of  adipose 
tissue. 

Causes  and  Pathology. — The  process 
may  be  induced  by  any  injury  involving 
laceration  of  adipose  tissue,  its  occurrence 
being  favom-ed  by  increased  tension  in  the 
region  of  the  injm-y,  and  the  presence  of 
open  vessels  for  the  absorption  of  the  free 
oil-globules.  The  latter  enter  the  circula-  1 
tion  chiefly  by  the  blood-vessels,  in  part  by 
the  lymphatic  system.  The  most  favour- 
able conditions  for  fat-embolism  are  pre- 
sented in  injuries  to  bone,  the  laceration  of 
the  medulla  setting  free  large  quantities  of 
fluid  fat,  while  the  vessels  are  held  open  by 


their  connections  with  the  bony  walls  con- 
taining them.  The  tension  consequent  on 
blood- extravasation  is  another  factor  in  its 
production,  but  not  a  necessary  one,  since 
the  process  fr'equently  takes  place  in  open 
fractures,  and  has  been  noticed  in  excisions 
and  amputations.  Fat-embolism  is  not 
uncommon  after  rupture  of  the  liver  or 
extensive  subcutaneous  injm'ies.  It  also 
occiirs  in  acute  osteo-myelitis,  and  is  pre- 
sent in  cases  of  diabetic  coma.  The  fat 
collects  in  largest  quantity  in  the  pul- 
monary capillaries,  to  a  lesser  degree  in  the 
other  organs.  The  fatal  issue  has  been 
ascribed  to  the  pulmonary  obstruction  alone, 
'or  regarded  as  due  to  the  cerebral  disturb- 
ance due  to  obstruction  of  the  capillaries  of 
the  brain.  The  latter  cannot  be  the  cause 
of  death  in  all  cases,  since  in  many  the 
demonstration  of  extensive  fat-embolism  in 
the  brain  has  not  succeeded.  Fat-em- 
bolism, in  varying  extent,  seems  to  follow 
all  fractm-es  of  bone,  serious  symptoms 
occiurring  in  few  cases  only.  Excretion  of 
the  fat  is  said  to  be  effected  by  the  kidneys. 
This  does  not  commence  at  once,  fat  being 
usually  not  demonstrable  in  the  urine  prior 
to  the  third  day,  and  then  it  does  not  pro- 
ceed continuously,  but  often  on  two  or  three 
occasions  with  intervals  of  several  days. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  closely  re- 
semble those  of  collapse,  accompanied  by 
signs  of  acute  pulmonary  oedema.  Their 
advent  generally  commences  after  the  first 
twenty-four  hours,  usually  after  the  patient 
has  recovered  from  the  primary  shock  of 
the  accident.  They  consist  in  pallor,  often 
with  cyanosed  lips,  general  muscular  weak- 
ness, lowering  of  the  bodily  temperature, 
slow  weak  pulse,  gradually  becoming  im- 
perceptible, and  respiratory  embarrassment. 
In  some  cases  extreme  dyspnoea  is  ob- 
served, m  others  the  shallow  natm-e  of  the 
respiration  is  its  chief  peculiarity.  General 
moist  rales  are  to  be  heard  throughout  the 
chest ;  bloody  expectoration  has  been  noted. 
When  the  patient  survives  some  days,  oil- 
globules  may  be  detected  in  the  uriue. 

Diagnosis. — This  may  need  to  be  made 
from  shock,  and  from  pulmonary  embolism 
of  the  ordinary  nature.  In  both,  the  period 
of  occurrence  is  of  importance,  an  interval 
usually  intervening  between  the  accident 
and  signs  of  fatty  embolism,  while  em- 
bolism fr'om  detachment  of  part  of  a  venous 
thrombus  is  usually  a  much  later  complica- 
tion than  fat-embolism.  The  presence  of 
oil-globules  in  the  urine  may  be  a  useful 
diagnostic  aid. 

Prognosis.  —  This  depends  chiefly  on 
the  intensity  and  persistence  of  the  symp- 
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toms;  patients  readily  recover  from  the 
slighter  degrees. 

Treatment. — No  specific  treatment  has 
been  discovered.  The  ordinary  treatment 
of  shock  may  be  supplemented  by  artificial 
respiration.  G.  H.  Makins. 

FATTY  DEGENERATION  is  a  pa- 
thological change  which  protoplasm  may 
midergo,  resulting  in  its  conversion  into 
fat. 

Patliology. — It  is  well  known  from  very 
many  examples,  which  need  not  be  re- 
peated here  but  may  be  found  shortly  tabu- 
lated in  text-books  of  physiology,  that  in 
the  healthy  body  fat  is  continually  being 
manufactured,  as  it  were,  by  special  cor- 
puscles from  the  albumin  and  fat  in  the 
blood.  Further,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
evidence  to  show  that  fat  as  such  is  simply 
produced  by  metamorphosis  of  the  proteid 
protoplasm  of  many  corpuscles.  It  is  this 
metamorphosis  which  reaches  such  a  height 
in  disease,  and  which  then  goes  by  the  name 
fatty  degeneration. 
Passing  notice  must  here  be  devoted  to 
the  term  fatty  infiltration.  By  this  ex- 
pression two  things  are  commonly  under- 
stood— firstly,  that  corpuscles  take  up  small 
globules  of  fat,  as  such,  so  that  their  proto- 
plasm becomes  crowded  with  fat-droplets  ; 
and,  secondly,  that  the  proper  tissue-ele- 
ments of  a  part  are  separated  and  pressed 
upon  by  ingrowth  between  them  of  adi- 
pose tissue.  The  latter  of  these  conditions 
can  be  put  aside  at  once,  as  foreign  to  the 
present  subject ;  but  true  fatty  infiltration, 
as  contrasted  with  fatty  degeneration,  claims 
immediate  attention.  As  described  below, 
when  we  find  an  organ  so  fatty,  by  reason 
of  its  cells  containing  quantities  of  fat-par- 
ticles, as  justly  to  be  considered  patho- 
logically altered,  it  is  obviously  an  open 
question  whether  the  protoplasm  of  the  cor- 
puscles is  simply  laden  with  accmnulated 
fat  brought  to  it  as  such  (or  in  some  pre- 
liminary form),  or  whether  the  proteid  pro- 
toplasm is  being  converted  into  fat-droplets. 
Fatty  infiltration,  therefore,  might  be  better 
termed  fatty  accumulation,  and,  accepting 
this  view,  we  may  examine  the  possible 
sources  of  the  fat  which  a  tissue  may 
contain. 

AccvmiulaUon. — (a)  From  fatty  food; 
(6)  from  proteid  food,  e.g.  the  secretion  of 
milk  on  flesh  diet ;  (c)  fr-om  carbohydrates. 

Degeneration. —  {d)  fr-om  proteid  proto- 
plasm. 

We  need  not  here  refer  at  further  length 
to  fatty  accumulation,  except  to  point  out 
that  this  extremely  simple  process  may  be 


supposed  to  go  on  most  readily  in  the  liver 
and  heart,  which  organs  are  most  favourably 
placed  for  first  receiving  blood  containing 
fat,  as  such,  in  a  particulate  state;  and, 
fui-ther,  that  this  clogging  of  the  tissue- 
elements  will  tend  to  occur  in  those  persons 
in  whom  oxidation-processes  are  sluggish 
and  who  lead  an  enervating  life. 

After  these  prefatory  remarks,  the  causa- 
tion of  true  fatty  degeneration  of  protoplasm 
may  now  be  discussed. 

Etiology  and  Cassation. — Fatty  de- 
generation is  now  looked  upon  as  a  splitting 
of  the  proteid  molecule  into  two  unequal 
parts — one  nitrogenous,  and  the  other  non- 
nitrogenous  ;  thus : — 

Proteid — Nitrogenous:  terminating  by 
further  disintegration  in  v/rea,  &c.  Non^ 
nitrogenous  :  terminating  by  further  disin- 
tegration in  fatty  acids,  &c. 

An  extreme  instance  of  this  disintegra- 
tion is  foimd  in  the  formation  of  adipocere^ 
or  corpse-wax,  as  the  Germans  call  it,  which, 
according  to  Hoppe-Seyler,  is  simply  a 
mixture  of  calcic  pahnitate  and  calcic 
stearate — the  non-nitrogenous  side  of  the 
protoplasmic  proteid,  the  nitrogenous  bodies 
having  been  mainly  given  off  as  compound 
ammonias.  It  is  a  similar  change  which  is 
produced  in  the  body  as  a  result  of  disease, 
under  circumstances  to  be  mentioned  im- 
mediately, and  in  which  case  the  urea  ex- 
creted by  the  kidneys  is  found  experiment- 
ally to  be  greatly  increased. 

This  state  of  things  is  produced  most 
easUy  by  poisoning  with  phosphorus,  alcohol, 
arsenic,  bismuth,  antimony,  chloroform, 
ether,  iodoform,  carbonic  oxide,  chromic 
acid,  sulphm-ic  acid,  and  nitric  acid ;  by 
the  action  of  febrile  pyrexia,  or  the  poison 
causing  the  same ;  by  (experimental)  con- 
tinued exposm"e  to  a  heated  atmosphere ; 
and  as  a  consequence  of  many  cachectic 
states,  and  more  especially  the  condition 
produced  by  pernicious  anaemia,  and  that 
which  leads  to  acute  atrophy  of  the  Hver. 
It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  these  reagents, 
and  poisons  of  imcertain  natm'e,  all  act 
powerfully  on  the  blood-corpuscles ;  and  it 
has  been  assmned,  with  some  show  of  reason, 
that  they  owe  their  power  of  producing 
this  lesion  to  their  destructive  influence  on 
the  red-blood  corpuscles,  ''i^liether  this  b& 
so  or  not,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  one- 
factor  in  the  disintegration  of  the  proto- 
plasm of  the  affected  tissue  is  defective 
oxidation.  The  rdle  played  by  oxidation 
in  reducing  fatty  accumulation  is  of  course 
obvious,  and  for  the  reason  just  given  it  is 
probable  that  the  lack  of  the  same  process 
I  causes  the  fatty  metamorphosis  of  originally 
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1  healthy  corpuscles.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  in  many  instances 
where  fatty  degeneration  follows  the  cut- 
I  ting  off  of  the  blood-supply  to  the  pai-t  the 
:  loss  is  not  only  of  the  oxygen-cai-riers,  but 
also  of  all  the  nutritive  constituents  of  the 
blood.  Moreover,  fatty  degeneration  follows 
on  loss  of  function  simply,  and  where  the 
oxidation  and  circulatory  processes  are  not 
directly  interfered  with.  Such  instances  are 
tatty  degeneration  of  muscles  which  move 
joints  tii&t  have  become  ankylosed,  and 
others  whose  motor  nerve  has  been  injured. 

Pathological  Anatomy. —  Macroscopi- 
caUy,  the  part  affected  is  usually  enlarged, 
with  a  smooth  sm-face,  and  rounded  outline  ; 
it  is  soft,  cutting  easily  and  smoothly,  may 
j  be  greasy  to  the  feel,  and  smears  the  blade 
'  of  the  knife.  Although  the  specific  gi-avity 
is  firequently  very  much  reduced,  still  the 
defective  oxidation,  &c.,  leads  to  the  accu- 
mulation of  so  many  waste  products  that 
the  organ  is  usually  heavier  than  normal. 
The  colour,  pale  in  early  stages,  becomes 
^•adually  more  and  more  yellow,  until  in  a 
severe  case  it  is  of  a  bright  yellow  tint, 
which  in  some  instances,  such  as  in  extreme 
cirrhosis,  becomes  orange.  In  a  very  ad- 
vanced state  the  organ  may  have  a  nauseous 
oily  odom\ 

Microscopically,  the  corpuscles  of  the 
organ  or  tissue  affected  are  found  to  be 
shghtly  swollen  and  excessively  granular. 
The  granules  are  of  various  sizes  and  brightly 
refracting.  In  many  corpuscles  small  oil- 
globules  may  have  already  formed,  and, 
IS  such  degenerated  corpuscles  frequently 
lupture  in  the  preparation  of  specimens, 
the  fatty  particles  and  globules  vnll  be 
found  effased  into  the  surrounding  tissues. 
The  so-called  compound  granular  corpuscles 
of  Gluge  are  nothing  more  than  collections 
of  such  fat-particles,  and  occur  most  fre- 
'    quently  in  the  nerve-centres. 

Virchow  attempted  to  lay  down,  as  a 
means  of  microscopical  diagnosis,  the  dic- 
•  turn  that  when  the  fat  was  visible  as  fine 
i  granules  it  was  the  product  of  fatty  de- 
i  generation  or  metamorphosis ;  but  that  when 
:  it  was  present  ia  comparatively  large  drop- 
lets, it  was  then  a  result  of  accumulation 
I  or  infiltration.  This  distiaction,  although 
I  partly  true,  is  by  no  means  absolutely  so, 
I  since  ia  many  cases  of  acute  fatty  change 
I  from  poisoning,  and  ia  the  acute  fatty  de- 
(  generation  of  new-bom  infants  (probably 
I  the  result  of  a  septic  poison),  the  result 
i  is  seen  as  large  oHy  droplets  in  the  cor- 
I  puscles. 

The  subsequent  changes  in  such  an 
I  affected  tissue  are  simply  those  of  disinte- 


gration. Fatty  degeneration,  when  it  is  a 
result  of  cutting  off'  of  the  blood-supply  to 
a  part,  assumes  the  special  form  known  as 
caseation,  and  as  such  occurs  frequently  in 
infarcts,  tubercular  nodules,  clu-onic  ab- 
scesses, &c.  In  this  condition  of  things  the 
protoplasm  of  the  corpuscles  affected  be- 
comes cloudy  and  coarsely  gi-anular;  the 
elements  then  fase  together  so  as  to  form 
an  amorphous  mass,  which  is  of  a  dirty 
pale  yellow  colour,  usually  soft  and  pulpy, 
sometunes  hard  and  tough  from  the  coinci- 
dent development  of  fibrous  tissue  in  the 
part  affected,  and  sometimes  calcified. 

Fatty  degeneration  may  be  best  detected 
by  examination  of  the  fresh  tmstaiued  tissue 
(1)  in  water,  (2)  in  glycerine,  when  the  fat- 
droplets  show  strongly  by  being  highly  re- 
fracting; (3)  by  treating  the  tissue  vsdth 
ether,  when  the  fat  particles  are  dissolved 
out,  and  (4)  by  prolonged  staining  with 
osmic  acid,  1  p.c,  and  subsequent  immer- 
sion for  twenty-four  hom-s  in  equal  parts 
of  alcohol  and  water ;  weak  solutions  of 
osmic  acid  are  often  powerless. 

Symjptoviatology.  —  The  symptoms  of 
fatty  degeneration  are  of  importance  to  the 
practical  surgeon  in  two  ways,  especially 
(1)  as  to  a  patient  being  in  a  fit  state  to 
undergo  an  operation ;  and  (2)  a  patient's 
ability  to  take  an  aneesthetic.  The  symp- 
toms of  this  condition  will  be  best  grouped 
under  the  headings  of  the  different  organs 
specially  liable  to  be  affected,  and  which 
possess  the  most  practical  bearing  on  the 
above  points. 

Heart. — A  fatty  heart  is  known  by  a 
tendency  to,  or  actual  attacks  of,  syncope  ; 
breathlessness  on  exertion  ;  and  occasional 
attacks  of  dyspnoea  if  the  health  be  de- 
pressed in  other  ways.  The  pulse  is  usually 
feeble  in  severe  cases,  irregular,  and  easily 
quickened  ;  and  similar  evidence  is  afforded 
by  physical  examination,  which  shows  a 
weak  impulse,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
heart's  sounds  are  distant  and  indistinct. 

Liver. — The  organ  is  enlarged  and  may 
cause  breathlessness  mechanically,  consti- 
pation of  a  mild  and  uTegular  degree,  pale 
stools,  anorexia,  and  in  extreme  cases  dys- 
pepsia. 

Kidney. — Although  an  important  con- 
dition, the  fatty  degeneration  of  this  organ 
presents  few  special  symptoms  beyond  dimi- 
nution in  the  excretion  of  urine,  and  occa- 
sionally fatty  debris  in  that  fluid ;  so  that 
diagnosis  must  rest  upon  the  signs  of  a 
similar  change  in  other  organs  of  the 
body. 

Prognosis. — Unfavourable,  according  to 
,the  progress  of  the  degeneration. 
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Treatment  must  clearly  be  directed  to 
the  two  ijoints  of  (1)  ensui-ing  oxidation  of  | 
the  tissues  without  overwork  and  exhaus- 
tion, and  (2)  encom-aging  activity  of  visceral 
function  and  aiding  excretion  of  aU  waste-  j 
products.    The  first  can  be  obtained  by  1 
prolonged  moderate  exercise  in  the  open 
air,  by  the  sea  or  on  moors,  &c.,  by  driving, 
and  possibly  by  the  compressed  air  bath ; 
while  the  second  can  only  be  reached  by 
administering  ordinary  tonics,  such  as  iron 
and  quinine,  &c.,  while  the  action  of  the  | 
different  organs  (especially  the  skin)  and  1 
the  activity  of  the  circulation  can  be  en- 
com-aged  by  the  very  moderate  use  of 
Turkish  or  vapour  baths,  coupled  with  gentle, 
prolonged  shampooing,  graduated  to  the 
strength  of  the  patient,  so  as  not  to  cause 
fatigue.    But  the  best  therapeutical  agency, 
no  doubt,  is  out-of-door  life  and  very  mode- 
rate exercise.  ViCtor  Hoesley. 

FATTY  TUMOURS.    See  Lipoma. 

FAVUS  (Tinea  Favosa). — Definition. 
A  contagious  chronic  disease  of  the  skin 
caused  by  the  growth  of  a  fungus. 

Symptoms. — Among  the  several  skin- 
diseases  produced  by  a  fungus,  favus  is 
the  most  severe,  by  reason  of  the  length 
of  time  it  lasts  and  the  great  amount  of 
permanent  damage  done  to  the  skin.  AU 
regions  of  the  body  are  subject  to  attack, 
but  especially  the  scalp.  Like  ringworm, 
favus  shows  itself  first  as  a  small  erythe- 
matous spot,  which  gradually  spreads  in 
the  form  of  a  ring,  and  in  a  few  days  be- 
comes covered  with  crusts  which  almost 
immediately  assume  the  characteristic  cup- 
shaped  form.  In  these  early  stages  there 
is  some  itching,  but  this  gradually  subsides. 
When  the  disease  attacks  the  head,  the  few 
hairs  that  pierce  the  cup  will  become  dull 
in  appearance  and  easily  fall  out.  The  cups 
themselves  are  yellow  or  sulphur-colom-ed, 
and,  if  the  eruption  is  at  all  extensive  or 
of  long  duration,  emit  a  mouse-like  odour 
which  is  one  of  the  distinctive  featiu-es  of 
the  disease.  They  are  more  or  less  firmly 
attached  to  the  skin,  and  are  difficult  _  to 
remove,  and  leave  pits.  In  long-standing 
cases  the  pressure  of  the  cups  causes 
atrophy  of  the  skin,  so  that  it  is  not  un- 
common for  favus  of  the  head  to  produce 
complete  baldness,  and  the  haia-,  once 
destroyed  in  this  way,  does  not  usually 
grow  again.  The  cups  vary  in  size  firom 
that  of  a  pin's  head  to  that  of  a  split  bean. 
On  removal  they  will  be  foxmd  to  be  very 
brittle  and  dry,  teeaking  up  into  powder, 
which,  when  placed  imder  the  microscope, 
is  seen  to  be  largely  made  up  of  fungus. 


Sometimes  there  is  suppuration  round  the 
ci-usts,  the  dried  pus  mixing  with  the  cups 
and  altering  their  appearance.  The  disease, 
which  usually  attacks  the  poorer  classes,  is 
rare  in  England  and  the  United  States, 
common  on  the  Continent,  and  also  in 
Scotland,  though  not  so  coromon  as  it  was 
formerly.  It  is  contagious,  but  not  so  much 
so  as  ringworm,  and  has  been  known  to  be 
communicated  by  mice,  dogs,  and  cats. 

Diagnosis. — In  the  early  stage  favus 
may  be  mistaken  for  either  simple  ery- 
thema  or  ringworm;  but  when  the  crusts 
form  the  diagnosis  is  easy.    It  may  also  be 
distinguished  from  eczema  and  psoriasis  by 
the  cup-shape  and  yellovraess  of  the  crusts, 
and  by  the  fungus  found  on  microscopical 
examination.    Favns  of  the  scalp  may  also 
be  erroneously  taken  for  eczema,  psoriasis, 
seborrhcea,  contagious  impetigo,  pustular 
syphiHde,  or  tinea  tonsm-ans;  but  there 
are  many  points  of  difference.    In  eczema 
the  sm'face  is  often  moist;  the  redness 
shades  off  into  healthy  skin ;  the  scabs  are 
not  cup-shaj)ed  or  yeUow;  the  hair  often 
falls  out,  but  it  does  not  lose  its  lustre  and 
.permanent  baldness  is  never  produced ;  and, 
lastly,  eczema  is  not  contagious.  Psoriasis, 
again,  is  distinguishable  by  the  silvery 
wliiteness  of  the  scales,  by  the  fact  that 
the  disease  usually  attacks  other  parts  of 
the  body,  such  as  the  tips  of  the  elbows  and 
fronts  of  the  knees,  and  when  the  head  is 
the  part  assailed  the  hairs  are  but  shghtly 
affected.    In  seborrhcea  oleosa  the  crusts 
are  more  or  less  oily;  the  hairs  fall  out, 
but  there  is  no  fungus.    In  seborrhcea  sicca 
the  light  yellow  crusts  do  not  form  cups, 
and  have  not  the  peculiar  odom*  of  favus, 
and  there  is  no  fungus.    Contagious  im- 
petigo has  many  characteristics  in  common 
with  favus;  but  the  scabs  are  not  cup- 
shaped,  nor  do  they  contain  fungus.  Pus- 
tular sj'phiHde,  occurring  early,  may  be  dia- 
gnosed by  the  presence  of  other  symptoms 
— sore-throat,  &c. — and  the  mixed  character 
of  the  eruption;  rupia  by  the  ulceration 
seen  on  removal  of  the  crusts  and  by  their 
conical  shape.    In  ringworm  of  the  scalp 
the  different  appearance  of  the  fimgus  and 
the  short,  broken  condition  of  the  haiis, 
form  a  sufficiently  clear  distinction.  In  the 
later  stages,  when  the  hair  has  been  de- 
stroyed, fa-vms  may  be  mistaken  for  alopecia 
areata  and  lupus  erythematosus;  in  the 
former  of  these,  however,  the  hair  falls 
out,  leaving  smooth,  bald  patches,  ^Adthout 
scar ;  while  the  latter  is  usually  seen  on  the 
face  as  well  as  on  the  head,  and  there  is 
moreover  on  the  mai-giu  of  the  scar  the 
characteristic  red  appearance,  and  the  seba- 
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ceous  plugs  can  be  extracted  £i-om  the 
follicles. 

Pathology. — When  examined  under  the 
microscope  the  cups  are  seen  to  bo  composed 
almost  entu-ely  of  fungiis,  called  after  the 
discoverer,  Achorion  Schoenleinii.  The  my- 
celium or  threads  are  made  up  of  ovoidal 
segments  containing  granules;  the  spores 
are  lai-ge  as  compared  with  ringworm. 

Treatment. — Most  authorities  in  the 
counti-ies  in  which  favus  is  common  lay 
'jpcemt  stress  on  constitutional  treatment, 
particularly  change  of  air  to  dry  localities, 
L^ood  food,  and  tonics,  such  as  iodide  of  iron 
and  cod-hver  oil.   But,  however  much  good 
may  be  gained  from  such  means,  a  cure 
e;mnot  be  effected  without  local  treatment, 
\vhich  must  be  most  thoroughly  carried  out. 
The  first  point  is  to  remove,  by  oiling,  all 
cups  and  scabs,  and  the  hairs  that  are 
diseased  must  be  carefully  epilated.  Poul- 
tices should  never  be  used,  as  the  heat  and 
moisture  encourage  the  growth  of  the  fungus. 
.■\fter  all  the  crusts  on  the  sm-face  have  been 
lemoved,  the  deep-seated  fungus  must  be 
destroyed  in  one  of  two  ways— that  is  to 
.;ay,  either  by  setting  up  inflammation  by 
means  of  irritants,  such  as  strong  oiutments 
containing  carbolic  acid  or  mercm'ial  pre- 
parations, or  by  blistering ;  or  else  by  ap- 
plying certain  drugs,  not  necessarily  strong, 
that  have  the  power  of  killing  the  fungus 
without  inflaming  or  injiu-ing  the  skin.  Such 
drugs  are  known  as  parasiticides.    If  the 
former  plan  be  adopted,  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  produce  too  great  an  inflammation, 
and  soothing  remedies  must  be  used  as  soon 
as  the  fimgus  is  destroyed.    Oleate  of  mer- 
cury 5  or  10  per  cent,  is  a  useful  remedy. 
As  parasiticides  may  be  mentioned :  per- 
•  chloride  of  mercury,  2  gr.  to  f^j.  of  equal 
;  parts  of  sp.  vini  rect.  and  water ;  sulphurous 
:  acid;  hyposulphite  of  soda,  5j.  to  fjj.;  sali- 
■  cylic  acid ;  boracic  acid ;  th,ymol ;  menthol ; 
1  and  many  others  of  a  similar  nature.  When 
1  a  strictly  parasiticide  action  is  required,  it  is 
:  important  not  to  use  fatty  apphcations,  as 
1  they  tend  to  block  the  hair -follicles  and  so 
]  prevent  the  destroying  drug  from  reaching 
1  the  fungus.    Ether,  chloroform,  and  spirit 
I  are  all  good  penetrating  vehicles.  The  nails 
!  should  be  softened  with  liq.  potassse,  scraped, 
I  and  kept  covered  with  lint  soaked  in  one 
(  of  the  above-mentioned  lotions.    The  head 
'■  should  be  washed  from  time  to  time  with 
i  a  disinfecting  wash,  but  plain  soap  and 
'  water  should  only  be  used  with  extreme 
;  caution.  As  favus  is  a  very  chronic  disease, 
i  it  must  be  understood  that  patience  is  re- 
i  quired,  as  well  as  drugs,  to  effect  a  cure. 

Malcolm  Mobris. 
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FEMALE  CATHETER.  —  Several 
varieties  of  this  instrument  are  usually  sold, 
but  the  simplest  form  is  the  best,  as  ad- 
mitting of  being  most  effectually  cleansed. 
This  consists  of  a  sUghtly  cm-ved  silver  tube, 
six  or  seven  inches  in  length,  and  of  the 
diameter  of  a  No.  8  English  male  catheter, 
perforated  with  five  or  six  'small  openings 
on  either  side  near  its  extremity,  and  fitted 
with  a  fine  wire  stilette  moimted  on  a 
movable  metal  plug. 

When  in  constant  use  after  operation, 
the  catheter  should  always  be  thoroughly 
cleansed  by  a  stream  of  warm  water  im- 
mediately after  being  passed,  and  then  be 
placed  in  a  vessel  containing  1-20  carbolic 
solution  until  it  is  again  required. 

Method  of  Introduction. — This  shoiild 
always  be  effected  by  touch  alone,  without 
any  exposure  of  the  patient.  From  the 
right  side  of  the  bed  the  forefinger  of  the 
right  hand  is  passed  from  behind  forward 
between  the  nymphse  until  the  projection  of 
the  meatus  m-inarius — continuous  with  the 
cord-like  m'ethra — is  detected  immediately 
in  front  of  the  entrance  to  the  vagina  be- 
neath the  pubic  arch.  The  point  of  the 
catheter,  held  in  the  left  hand,  is  then  carried 
along  the  palmar  surface  of  the  right  index 
finger  until  it  enters  the  orifice.  Unless  the 
above  plan  be  followed,  the  instrument  is 
liable  to  pass  into  the  vagina,  and  thus  be- 
come coated  with  mucus  or  other  secre- 
tions, which,  if  subsequently  conveyed  into 
the  bladder,  may  readily  excite  catarrh  of 
that  organ.  It  is  better,  therefore,  should 
this  accident  occur,  to  at  once  wash  and 
re-carboUse  the  catheter  before  again  at- 
tempting its  introduction. 

For  retention  in  the  bladder,  the  best 
form  of  instrument  is  a  short,  slightly-curved 
vtilcanite  tube  terminating  in  a  perforated 
oHve-shaped  bulb,  to  prevent  its  escape  after 
introduction.  A  suitable  length  of  rubber 
tubing,  attached  to  its  outer  extremity,  wiH 
convey  the  urine  into  a  vessel  beneath  the 
bed  containing  some  disinfectant  solution. 

W.  A.  Meredith. 

FEMORAL  ANEURISM.— A  pulsat- 
ing blood-sac  in  direct  connection  with  the 
femoral  artery,  more  common  in  Scai-pa's 
triangle  than  in  Himter's  canal,  probably 
because  the  artery  in  the  former  place 
is  more  exposed  to  injm-y,  and  is  less  sup- 
ported by  surrounding  muscles,  than  in  the 
latter. 

Femoral  aneurisms  spring  either  from 
the  common  femoral,  from  the  deep  femoral, 
or  from  the  superficial  femoral  artery.  Deep 
femoral  anem-ism  is  very  much  rarer  than 
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the  other  two.  Both  it  and  superficial 
femoral  aneui-ism  present  very  similar 
physical  signs,  and  the  diagnosis  between 
the  two  cannot  always  be  made.  Aneurism 
of  the  profunda  presents  an  apparent  want 
of  definition  fi-om  its  greater  depth,  while 
aneurism  of  the  superficial  femoral  occa- 
sionally interferes  with  the  pulse  in  the 
tibial  arteries.  Neither  of  these  tests,  how- 
ever, can  be  regarded  as  very  satisfactory, 
and  it  will  be  best  to  consider  these  two 
forms  together,  remembering  that  aneurism 
of  the  superficial  femoral  is  so  much  more 
common  than  aneurism  of  the  deep  artery, 
that  the  probabihty  is  aU  in  favom*  of  the 
superficial  artery  being  the  one  alfected. 

A  regional  classification  of  femoral 
aneurisms,  different  from  the  above,  is  made 
use  of  by  some  writers.  In  this  classifica- 
tion, if  the  swelling  occm-s  in  Scarpa's 
triangle  it  is  caUed  an  inguinal  aneurism, 
and  the  term  '  femoral  anem'ism '  is  re- 
stricted to  the  affection  of  that  part  of  the 
artery  which  corresponds  with  Hunter's 
canal. 

Aneurism  of  the  femoral  below  its  bi- 
furcation usually  presents  the  form  of  an 
ovoid,  pulsating,  rapidly-growing  swelhng, 
the  pulsation  of  which  may  be  readily 
controlled  by  pressm-e  on  the  artery  as  it 
crosses  the  pelvic  brim.  While  this  pres- 
sure is  kept  up,  the  swelling  gradually 
diminishes  in  size  fi'om  partial  emptying 
of  the  sac,  but  directly  the  pressm-e  is  taken 
off  the  sac  fills  again,  with  a  strong  expan- 
sive force.  If  the  sac  be  of  large  size, 
there  may  be  signs  of  venous  pressm-e  in 
the  parts  below.  Thus  there  may  be  more 
or  less  cedema  of  the  foot,  or  a  gorged  and 
varicose  condition  of  the  superficial  veins 
below  the  knee.  Anem-ism  of  the  common 
femoral  presents  somewhat  similar  signs, 
but  it  occurs  higher  up  in  Scarpa's  triangle, 
and  very  often  runs  on  into  the  external 
iUac  artery,  the  swelling  being  felt  as  much 
above  Poupart's  ligament  as  below. 

Femoral  anem-ism  may  be  either  sac- 
culated, fusiform,  or  diffused.  The  first  is 
the  most  common;  but  the  long,  straight 
course  of  the  artery  sometimes  favours  the 
formation  of  a  fusiform  anem-ism.  A  dif- 
fused aneurism  may  either  result  fi.-om 
traumatic  causes,  or  from  the  rapid  spread 
of  the  disease  and  bursting  of  the  sac  in 
either  of  the  other  forms. 

Treatment. — If  the  pulsation  in  either 
a  sacculated  or  fusiform  femoral  anem-ism 
can  be  easily  controlled  by  pressm-e  on  the 
artery  as  it  passes  over  the  pelvic  brim,  an 
attempt  should  be  made  to  cure  it  by  com- 
pression.  This  may  be  done,  if  the  aneu- 


rism is  sufiiciently  low  do\ra,  by  two  tour- 
niquets,  placed  the  one  on  the  pelvic  brim, 
the  other  about  two  inches  below  this  point, 
so  that  the  one  may  be  relaxed  while  the- 
other  is  tightened.    In  this  way  alternate 
pressm-e  is  obtained  on  different  points, 
and  the  risk  of  bruising  and  injury  to  the 
soft  parts  is  very  much  lessened.    Or  a 
combination  of  instrumental  and  digital 
compression  may  be  appUed.    The  lower 
of  the  two  tourniquets  spoken  of  above 
may  be  retained,  and  in  place  of  the  upper, 
the  finger  compressing  the  artery  may  be 
substituted.    If  the  anem-ismal  swelling 
extend  up  near  to  Poupart's  Ugament,  di- 
gital compression  will,  probably,  be  the  only 
method  effectually  apphed.    This  will  re- 
quire a  staff  of  three  assistants,  so  that  due 
rehef  may  be  given  as  each  one  compress- 
ing the  artery  becomes  tired.    It  has  been 
found  that  ten  minutes  is  about  the  average 
time  for  one  person  to  maintain  effectual 
compression  of  the  femoral  artery.  The 
arrangement  of  the  three  assistants,  there- 
fore, is  best  made  thus :  one  man  compress- 
ing the  artery  ;  the  second  sitting  with  his 
hand  on  the  anem-ismal  sac,  to  give  warning 
directly  a  pulsation  is  felt ;  the  third  assist- 
ant resting.    If  the  patient  be  very  quiet, 
the  action  of  the  second  assistant  can  some- 
times be  replaced  by  the  use  of  a  long,  light 
lever,  such  as  a  bit  of  whalebone  bougie,, 
one  end  of  which  is  fixed  by  a  joint  to 
some  immovable  substance  placed  close  to 
the  limb,  the  bougie  itself  resting  on  the 
aneurismal  sweUing,  and  the  long  arm  pro- 
jecting beyond  it.    A  pulsation  is  then  in- 
dicated by  the  long  arm  rising  in  the  air. 

Whichever  method  be  adopted,  consider- 
able patience  and  endm-ance  will  be  needed 
on  the  part  of  the  patient,  if  a  successful 
result  is  to  be  attained.  Digital  com- 
pression is  usually  more  speedy  than  in- 
strumental, because  generally  more  per- 
fectly applied,  and  twenty-four  to  forty-eight, 
hom-s  should,  in  most  cases,  decide  thO' 
question  whether  it  is  possible  to  cm-e  the 
patient  in  this  way.  It  is  often  necessary 
to  keep  the  patient  very  much  under  the 
influence  of  morphia  dm-ing  its  appUcation. 
in  order  to  avoid  the  distressing  and  harass- 
ing pain  which  it  often  entails.  Com- 
pression is  generaUj'  a  less  successful  mode 
of  treatment  with  femoral  anem-ism  than 
with  popUteal,  and  if  the  patient  prove 
refractorjr,  or  if  the  anem-ism  be  manifestly 
increasing  in  size,  it  will  be  best  to  adopt 
operative  proceedings. 

The  particular  operation  selected  will 
depend  upon  the  part  of  the  artery  affected. 
If  it  be  the  superficial  femoral  in  Hunter's 
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canal,  ligature  of  the  same  artery  near  the 
apex  of  Scai-pa's  triangle  will  be  advisable. 
If  the  anem-ism  affect  the  deep  femoral 
artery,  ligature  of  the  common  femoral  or 
of  the  external  iliac  must  be  had  recourse 
to.  The  same  is  tnae  if  the  superficial 
f(nnoral  in  Scarpa's  triangle  is  the  part 
itl'ected,  and  if  the  common  femoral  be 
the  seat  of  disease,  ligatm-e  of  the  external 
iliac  becomes  compulsory.  In  those  cases 
\\  here  there  is  a  choice  between  ligature  of 
the  external  ihac  and  common  femoral,  it 
is,  probably,  best  to  choose  the  former.  The 
uiifaTourable  statistics  respecting  ligatmre 
f  the  common  femoral  have  been  very- 
much  modified  of  late  by  the  successful 
results  of  the  Dublin  surgeons  in  this  op- 
ration.  Independently,  however,  of  these 
.statistics,  it  is  probable,  for  many  reasons, 
that  the  external  oHac  will  be  a  better  and 
safer  artery  to  tie  than  the  common  femoral ; 
not  the  least  of  these  reasons  being  the 
uncertainty  which  always  exists  as  to  where 
the  common  femoral  divides. 

Should  a  femoral  aneurism  have  be- 
come diffused,  an  attempt  may  still  be  made 
to  cure  it,  by  compression  or  ligature,  if  it 
l  e  seen  sufficiently  early.  If  the  swelling 
e  extensive,  it  may  be  necessary  to  ampu- 
:ite.  The  only  operation  which  may  then 
possibly  save  the  limb  is  that  in  which  the 
sac  is  boldly  laid  open,  and  the  artery 
ligatured  above  and  below. 

H.  G.  HowsE. 

FEMORAL  AUTERY.— The  Common 
Femoral  runs  fi-om  the  level  of  Poupart's 
ligament,  in  a  line  drawn  from  a  spot  mid- 
^vay  between  the  anterior  superior  spinous 
process  of  the  ilium  and  the  symphysis 
pubis  to  the  adductor  tubercle  ;  its  average 
length  is  two  iuches,  but  it  varies  from 
Iialf-an-inch  to  four  inches. 

The  coverings  are : — (1)  Skin,  thin  and 
fi'eely  movable.  (2)  Superficial  fascia,  here 
consisting  of  a  superficial  and  deep  layer; 
the  latter  is  called  the  cribriform.  (3)  Be- 
tween the  layers  are  the  femoral  glands, 
lie  crural  branch  of  the  genito-craral,  and 
ataneous  branches  of  the  common  fe- 
I  icral  artery  with  the  accompanying  veins, 
i  l)  Fascia  lata,  called  at  this  part  the  Uiac 
portion,  being  on  the  outer  side  of  the  sa- 
phenous opening,  (5)  The  femoral  sheath, 
embracing  the  femoral  vessels.  This  sheath 
is  formed  by  the  transversalis  and  iliac  fascise 
of  the  abdomen  escaping  firom  beneath  Pou- 
part's Hgament — the  former  in  front  of,  and 
the  latter  behind,  the  femoral  vessels.  There 
are  in  it  three  compartments,  separated  by 
two  septa ;  the  iimer,  for  a  gland,  is  called 


the  crural  canal ;  the  middle  is  for  the  vein  ; 
and  the  outer  for  the  artery.  The  sheath 
is  but  loosely  applied  to  the  artery,  it  being 
common  to  both  artery  and  vein ;  but  within 
the  common  there  is  the  immediate  sheath, 
characterised  by  its  vasa  vasorum. 

The  relations  are  : — In  front,  the  cover- 
ings just  mentioned.  Behind,  the  psoas, 
resting  on  the  horizontal  ramus  of  the 
pubes,  the  anterior  part  of  the  hip-joint, 
and  the  head  of  the  femirr ;  when  pressure 
is  applied,  the  vessel  slips  from  off  the  psoas, 
to  rest  internally  on  the  origin  of  the  pec- 
tineus.  Internally,  th,e  vein.  Externally, 
one -third  of  an  inch  fi'om  the  sheath,  are 
the  branches  of  the  anterior  crural  nerve 
lying  in  a  groove  between  the  iliacus  and 
psoas. 

Ligation  is  required  for  wounds,  for 
aneurism,  and  varicose  aneurism.  Place  the 
patient  in  the  recumbent  position,  with  the 
knee  semi-flexed,  the  thigh  sUghtly  flexed 
on  the  abdomen,  and  the  hmb  abducted; 
make  an  incision  2^  inches  long  over  the 
artery  in  the  line  of  the  vessel,  cutting  down- 
wards on  the  right  side  and  upwards  on  the 
left,  the  incision  beginning  or  ending  just 
below  Poupart's  ligament.  The  structures 
cut  through  are  the  coverings  {see  above) ; 
the  recognisable  tissues  are  the  skin,  fascia 
with  fat,  fascia  lata,  common  and  imme- 
diate sheaths.  When  the  immediate  sheath 
is  opened,  the  needle  is  passed  from  within 
outwards — i.e.  from  between  the  vein  and 
artery.  Another  method  of  ligation  is  to 
make  an  incision  parallel  to  Poupart's  liga- 
ment and  half  an  inch  below  it.  There  is 
then  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  artery  and 
in  opening  the  sheath  directly  over  it. 

The  Superficiai,  Femoral. — Course  : 
From  half  an  inch  to  four  inches  below 
Poupart's  hgament  in  the  guiding  line 
given  for  the  common,  to  the  opening  in 
the  adductor  magnus,  which  is,  in  the  adult 
male  limb,  four  inches,  in  a  vertical  hue,, 
above  the  adductor  tubercle. 

The  coverings  : — (1)  The  skin,  movable 
and  thin.  (2)  The  superficial  fascia,  con- 
taining fat  in  its  superficial  layer ;  hut  the 
deep  layer  at  the  upper  part  is  distinct,  and 
called  cribriform.  The  middle  cutaneous 
nerve  runs  superficially  to  the  artery.  The 
internal  saphenous  vein  runs  upwards  just 
internally  to  the  line  of  the  femoral  artery. 
(3)  The  fascia  lata  looks  thick  and  whit© 
above,  but  over  the  sartorius  it  is  thinner, 
and  allows  the  colour  of  the  muscle  to  show 
through  it.  (4)  Beneath  the  fascia  lata,  at 
the  upper  part — i.e.  in  Scarpa's  triangle — 
there  is  a  quantity  of  fatty  tissue  ;  beneath 
the  fascia,  below  Scarpa's  triangle,  the  sar- 
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torius  muscle  covers  it.  (5)  The  sartorius 
muscle,  four  inches  below  Poupart's  liga- 
ment, touches  the  adductor  longus,  and  then 
pmrsues  a  coui-se  downwards  and  inwards 
over  the  superficial  femoral  artery,  and 
onwards  across  the  knee  to  the  tibia.  The 
part  above  where  it  touches  the  adductor  is 
Scarpa's  triangle  ;  the  part  below,  Hunter's 
canal.  As  the  artery  lies  in  the  triangle, 
the  muscle  is  to  the  outer  side  ;  as  the  vessel 
lies  in  Hunter's  canal,  it  is  best  exposed  at 
the  upper  part  by  pulling  the  sartorius 
outwards,  but  at  the  lower  part  inwards. 
(6)  Beneath  the  sartorius,  and  over  Hunter's 
eanal,  is  a  special  fascia — thick  below,  thin 
above — which  passes  from  the  vastus  in- 
ternus  to  the  adductor  longus  muscle,  the 
two  boundary  muscles  of  the  canal. 

Belations  of  the  artery.  A.  In  Scarpa's 
triangle. — This  triangle  is  formed  by  the 
adductor  longus  internally ;  the  sartorius 
externally ;  the  base  by  Pouiiart's  hgament ; 
the  apex  four  inches  below  the  groin,  where 
the  sartorius  crosses  the  adductor.  In  front, 
the  structures  given  as  coverings  are  the 
skin,  superficial  and  deep  fascia,  and  some 
fat.  Behind,  the  superficial  and  deep  femoral 
veins  unite  to  form  the  conomon ;  a  small 
quantity  of  fatty  tissue  separates  the  femoral 
vessels  here  in  addition  to  the  veins.  In- 
ternally, the  vein  can  be  seen  only  at  the 
upper  part.  Externally,  the  internal  saphe- 
nous nerve  and  the  nex-ve  to  the  vastus 
internus  gradually  approach  the  artery  from 
the  anterior  crural. 

Ligation. — Select  a  point  five  inches 
below  Poupart's  ligament ;  keep  this  as  the 
focal  point  m  the  operation.  Place  the 
limb  as  for  the  common ;  cut  ru  the  guid- 
ing line  of  the  artery  from  two  inches 
above  to  two  inches  below  the  focal  point. 
Cut  through  skin,  fat,  cutaneous  branches 
of  vessel  and  nerves,  cribriform  fascia, 
fascia  lata.  Recognise  the  inner  edge  of 
the  sartorius,  clear  away  a  smaU  quantity 
of  fatty  areolar  tissue,  open  the  sheath, 
and  pass  the  needle  from  vsdthin  outwards 
to  avoid  the  vein,  especially  if  it  is  passed 
high  on  the  artery. 

B.  In  Hunter's  Canal.—  Hunter's  canal 
extends  from  where  the  sartorius  covers  the 
superficial  femoral  above,  to  the  openijig  in 
the  adductor  magnus.  It  is  bounded  exter- 
nally by  the  vastus  internus,  internally  by 
the  adductor  longus,  and  the  roof  of  the  canal 
is  formed  by  the  special  aponem-osis  above- 
mentioned.  In  front  the  coverings  of  the 
artery  are  skin,  superficial  fascia,  fascia  lata, 
sartorius  muscle,  and  the  special  aponeu- 
rosis ;  the  internal  saphenous  nerve  Ues  on 
the  artery  at  the  lower  part  only.  Behind, 


the  superficial  femoral  vein  and  adductor 
longus  muscle.  Internally,  the  adductor 
longus  and  a  bit  of  the  magnus  below. 
Externally,  the  vastus  internus  with  the 
internal  saphenous  nerve,  and  the  nerve  to 
the  vastus  internus. 

Ligation  of  the  superficial  femoral  artery 
in  the  middle  of  the  thigh — that  is,  at  the 
lower  third  of  the  vessel.  Place  the  limb 
as  for  the  common  femoral.  The  surgeon 
stands  on  the  outer  side  of  whichever  limb 
is  to  be  operated  on,  cutting  upwards  upon 
the  left  side,  downwards  upon  the  right. 
The  incision  is  to  be  taken  one  finger's 
breadth  internal  to  the  guiding  line.  "With 
the  limb  held  in  the  position  as  for  liga- 
ture of  the  common  femoral,  make  an  in- 
cision four  inches  long,  with  its  central  point 
midway  between  the  groin  and  the  knee. 
Cut  through  skin,  superficial  fascia,  and 
branches  of  the  middle  cutaneous  nerve. 
Recognise  the  sartorius,  and  divide  the 
fascia  lata  along  its  outer  border  ;  draw  the 
muscle  inwards  and  backwards  by  a  spatula  ; 
open  the  special  aponeurosis  forming  the 
roof  of  the  canal  on  a  director.  The  vessel 
is  now  seen  with  the  internal  saphenous 
nerve  lying  on  it ;  pull  the  nerve  outwards ; 
open  the  sheath,  and  pass  the  needle  from 
without  inwards.  James  Cantlie. 

FEMORAL  ARTERY,  Wound  of 
the. — Incised  Wound. — It  rarely  occurs 
that  opportunity  is  afforded  for  sm-gical  ia- 
terference  involving  the  main  vessels,  for 
BO  severe  an  injury  usually  proves  rapidly 
fatal  before  assistance  can  be  obtained.  If 
the  bleeding  has  been  temporarily  aiTested 
by  firm  bandaging  by  the  bystanders,  smd 
an  immediately  fatal  issue  thus  prevented, 
the  surgeon,  before  attempting  to  remove 
the  bandages,  should  have  a  tourniquet,  or 
the  fingers  of  an  assistant,  placed  in  position 
over  the  vessel  in  the  groin,  so  as  instantly 
to  exert  compression  should  bleeding  occur 
on  removal  of  the  bandages.  It  is  also  of 
gi'eat  value  to  have  a  second  assistant  to 
exert  compression,  if  necessary,  below  the 
wound. 

The  clot  being  rapidly  sponged  out,  it 
may  happen  that  the  stream  of  blood  may 
at  once  point  to  the  wounded  vessel,  which 
can  be  readily  secm-ed  by  Hgature.  If, 
owing  to  the  retraction  of  a  vessel,  instead 
of  a  distinctly  bleeding  point,  blood  appears 
to  weU  up  fi:om  the  tissues,  the  finger 
should  be  placed  over  the  spot,  and  the 
tissues  cautiously  dissected  up  in  the  longi- 
tudinal direction,  and  if  more  space  is  re- 
quii'ed  to  accomplish  this,  the  superficial 
wound  must  be  enlarged.    The  vessels 
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having  been  seciu-ely  tied  with  catgut,  and 
the  wound  cleansed,  the  soft  parts  may  be 
brought  together.  If  it  has  been  the  fe- 
mor^  artery  that  is  wounded,  it  is  very 
probable  that  the  vein  has  been  at  the  same 
time  damaged.  In  such  a  wound  the  pro- 
babHity  of  gangrene  must  be  remembered, 
so  that,  while  searching  for  the  wounded 
vessel,  the  limb  should  not  be  unnecessarily 
.  xposed,  for  aU  the  warmth  possible  should 
lio  retained  as  helping  the  anastomosing 
circulation. 

"When  the  operation  is  completed,  the 
entire  limb  should  be  wi'apped  in  cotton 
wool  kept  in  position  by  a  loose  flannel 
liandage.  The  limb  being  slightly  flexed  at 
the  knee  and  thigh,  should  be  a  Little  raised 
on  a  soft  piUow. 

Punctured  Wound. — In  a  punctured 
"  ound  it  is  impossible  to  say  with  absolute 
.  ertainty  that  it  is  actually  the  femoral 
itseK  furnishing  the  blood,  but  if  the  wound 
1)6  in  the  line  of  this  vessel,  and  the  bleed- 
ing of  gi-eat  volume,  it  is  a  fair  inference  to 
th-aw  that  the  blood  flows  from  the  main 
arteiy.    If  the  wound  be  in  the  upper  half 
f  the  thigh — that  is  to  say,  in  a  position 
here  the  femoral  artery  is  comparatively 
uperficial — and  situated  over  the  course  of 
iie  vessel,  the  sm-geon  may  enlarge  the 
pening  with  a  good  prospect  of  finding  the 
w  oimded  vessel  without  an  extensive  or 
prolonged  operation.    If  the  wound  be  in 
le  lower  half  of  the  thigh,  ovnng  to  the 
-I'eater  depth  of  the  artery,  and  the  possi- 
iiility  of  its  being  the  popliteal  that  is 
vounded,  the  search  is  rendered  a  far  more 
overe  and  hazardous  operation,  and  it 
iiould  not  be  imdertaken  until  a  thorough 
rial  of  pressm-e  has  proved  ineffectual. 
The  method  of  applying  pressure  is  ex- 
plained under  the  heading  of  secondary 
smorrhage  fi-om  this  artery. 

Wound  of  the  Femoral  or  Popliteal, 
oiiPLicATED  with  Fracture. — This  is  an 
ccident  which  may  occasionally  occur  in 
acture  of  the  lower  end  of  the  femur,  and 
le  popliteal  has  been  wounded  immediately 
"ehind  the  adductor  magnus  by  a  spiculimi 
"t  bone  after  Macewen's  operation  for  genu 
ilgum.   Wlien  hsemorrhage  occurs  after  a 
■mpound  fracture  or  osteotomy,  it  is  of 
course  impossible  to  know  with  certainty 
whether  it  is  the  main  vessel  or  only  a  branch 
that  is  wounded.  Pressure  should  be  tried  in 
the  first  instance,  and  if  this  fail  the  wound 
Miay  be  laid  oj^en,  and  the  bleeding  point 
arched  for.    Should  this  prove  to  be  but 
branch  of  the  main  vessel,  it  should  be 
.secured;  but  supposing,  after  laying  open 
the  wound,  that  it  be  foimd  to  be  the  main 
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artery  itself  (the  femoral  or  the  popliteal) 
which  is  woimded,  the  safest  comrse  is  to 
amputate  the  limb.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  it  may  occasionally  happen  that,  by 
tying  the  wounded  artery,  both  the  life  and 
limb  of  the  sufferer  may  be  saved ;  but 
looking  at  the  terrible  complication  of  such 
an  accident,  involving  as  it  does  an  exten- 
sive incised  wound,  a  fL'actm-e  of  the  bone, 
and  Ligature  of  the  main  vessel,  the  chance 
of  saving  the  limb  is  too  remote  to  be 
weighed  against  the  risk  to  life  incurred,  and 
amputation  should  be  performed. 

Secondary  ELemorrhage  from  the 
Femoral. — This  must  be  considered,  first, 
with  reference  to  secondary  haemorrhage 
from  the  vessel  after  its  ligature  in  con- 
tiniiity;  secondly,  when  occurring  from  a. 
thigh-stump. 

Secondary  Hcemorrhagefrom  the  Artery 
tied  in  continuity. — Four  plans  have  been 
advocated  for  treating  this  serious  accident, 
viz.  (1)  ligature  of  the  external  iliac ;  (2) 
pressure  and  bandaging ;  (3)  an  attempt  to 
apply  a  Ligature  within  the  woimd;  (4) 
amputation. 

Ligature  of  the  external  iliac  has  been 
mentioned  merely  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
demning it,  since  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases  in  which  this  procedm-e  has  been^ 
adopted,  it  has  either  failed  to  arrest  the- 
hssmorrhage,  or,  if  it  has  done  so,  it  has 
been  only  at  the  expense  of  gangrene  of  the 
limb.  The  ligatm-e  of  the  iliac,  therefore,, 
is  a  dangerous  and  perfectly  useless  opera- 
tion, and  should  be  aboKshed  as  a  method 
of  treatment  in  haemorrhage  from  the- 
femoral. 

Treatment  by  Pressure.  —  This  im- 
doubtedly  is  the  method  by  which  secondary 
haemorrhage  should  be  treated  in  the  first 
instance,  and,  if  properly  carried  out,  will 
in  many  instances  effectuaUy  and  perma- 
nently control  the  bleeding.  Few  studies 
in  surgery  are  more  instructive  and  in- 
teresting than  that  of  the  literature  of 
secondary  hasmorrhage  from  the  femoral 
artery ;  for,  not  only  is  it  shown  that  many 
cases  have  been  successfully  treated  by 
pressure  from  the  first,  but  that  both  life 
and  limb  have  been  saved  by  this  means 
after  the  surgeon  has  failed  to  find  the  artery 
in  the  wound,  or  where  the  iliac  has  been 
tied  in  vain. 

Method  of  applying  Pressure. — Great 
care  and  attention  to  detail  are  necessary  for 
its  successful  application,  for,  on  the  one 
hand,  if  an  imdue  amount  of  force  be  used, 
gangrene  results ;  on  the  other,  if  it  be  but 
timidly  applied  the  treatment  wiU  prove 
ineffectual.    It  should  further  be  remem- 
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bered  how  frequently,  in  secondary  hsemor- 
rhage  from  an  artery  tied  in  its  continuity, 
it  is  the  lower  end  of  the  vessel  that  fiir- 
nishes  the  blood,  so  that  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  great  importance  to  exert  well- 
directed  pressure  not  only  above  but  below 
the  wound.  The  main  vessel  being  effec- 
tually compressed  in  the  groin,  the  limb, 
gently  raised,  is  carefully  bandaged  from 
the  foot  upwards  to  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  the  wound,  which  is  not  covered. 
The  tips  of  the  toes  should  be  left  ex- 
I)osed,  in  order  to  allow  the  sm-geon 
to  judge  of  the  condition  of  the  cu'cu- 
lation.  The  bandage  is  then  continued  as 
a  spica  above  the  woimd  and  over  the 
groin.  Rollers  the  thickness  of  the  index 
linger,  prepared  as  previously  described,  are 
then  placed  along  the  course  of  the  main 
vessel,  the  one  above,  the  other  below  the 
wound.  These  rollers  are  placed  outside 
the  flannel  bandage  enveloping  the  limb, 
and  are  kept  in  position  each  by  a  few  turns 
of  a  separate  bandage.  A  conical  pad  of 
eighty  pieces  of  lint,  the  smallest  the  size 
of  a  shilling,  the  largest  two  inches  in  dia- 
meter, is  laid  directly  over  the  orifice  from 
which  the  blood  has  been  issuing.  This 
pad  being  liable  to  slip,  must  be  kept  in 
position  by  a  couple  of  cross-pieces  of 
naiTow  strapping,  after  which  compression 
can  be  exerted  on  it  by  a  few  turns  from  a 
roUer.    See  Arteries,  Wounds  of. 

On  the  opposite  or  outer  side  of  the 
thigh  may  be  placed  a  well-padded  broad 
splint,  over  which  the  three  bandages  com- 
pressing the  two  roUers  and  the  conical  pad 
are  carried.  The  value  of  the  splint  consists 
in  firm  pressure  and  coimter-pressure  being 
obtained  without  the  thigh  being  circu- 
larly compressed.  The  compressing  pads, 
being  independent  of  each  other,  allow  of 
the  pressure  being  diminished  or  increased 
as  any  one  of  them  may  require.  The 
whole  limb  should  be  slightly  raised  on  a 
pillow,  and  partially  bent  at  the  knee  and 
thigh. 

Sea/rch  for  the  Bleeding  Vessel  in  situ 
and  Amputation. — If  hsemorrhage  recur, 
and  cannot  be  controlled  by  tightening  one 
or  other  of  the  pads,  the  whole  apparatus 
should  be  removed,  and  once  more  care- 
fully appHed.  Should  this  faU,  or  the  limb 
be  in  such  a  condition  as  to  forbid  the 
further  trial  of  pressure,  an  attempt  may 
be  made  to  tie  the  artery  in  the  wound, 
and  in  a  good  Hght  with  a  little  dissection 
upwards  and  downwards  this  may  some- 
times be  successfully  accomplished ;  but  it 
has  occurred  to  surgeons  of  experience, 
that,  owing  to  the  disorganised  state  of 


the  part,  they  have  failed  to  pick  up  the 
vessel.  If  this  be  the  case,  desperate  as 
the  measm-e  may  seem,  there  remains  no 
alternative  other  than  that  of  amputatmg 
the  limb  through  or  just  above  the  seat  of 
ligatm-e. 

The  greatest  care  should  be  observed  in 
such  an  amputation  that  as  little  blood  as 
possible  be  lost,  and  a  Davy's  lever,  or 
other  effectual  means  of  preventing  hajmor- 
rhage  during  the  operation,  must  be  re- 
sorted to. 

Seconda/)-y  Scemorrhage  from  the  Fe- 
moral Artery  in  a  Stump. — The  following 
are  the  three  methods  by  which  the  bleed- 
ing may  be  ti-eated  : — (1)  pressure  ;  (2)  re- 
opening the  flaps  ;  (3)  Hgature  of  the  main 
vessel  at  a  higher  point. 

Pressure. — A  tomniquet  being  placed 
on  the  artery  in  the  groin,  the  stump  is 
raised  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  clot, 
if  it  has  distended  the  flaps,  syringed  away 
with  cold,  carbolised  water.  The  stump  is 
then  very  firmly  and  evenly  bandaged  from 
its  extremity  to  the  groin.  Two  pieces  of 
pencil,  each  about  three  inches  in  length, 
and  thickly  wrapped  round  with  lint,  may 
be  laid  along  the  course  of  the  femoral 
artery.  Compression  is  exercised  upon 
these  by  two  separate  bandages,  passing 
round  the  limb  and  over  an  outside  splint 
on  the  opposite  side  to  avoid  complete 
circular  pressure.  The  advantage  of  having 
the  roller  compress  over  the  main  artery 
in  two  portions,  is  that  more  equable  pres- 
sure is  maiutained  by  tightening  or  relax- 
ing one  or  the  other  as  occasion  may  de- 
mand. The  bandage  used  for  exerting 
pressure  on  these  compresses  should  be  of 
domette,  which  has  much  more  elasticity 
than  cotton.  Whilst  the  stump  is  being 
bandaged  and  compression  appUed,  firm 
digital  or  instrumental  pressure  must  be 
exercised  in  the  groin.  If  pressure  should 
fail  to  stop  the  bleeding,  the  surgeon  may 
fall  back  upon  one  of  the  remaining  alterna- 
tives, that  is,  either  opening  the  flaps  or 
ligaturing  the  main  vessel  higher  up. 
Which  of  these  proceedings  is  best  to 
adopt  depends  upon  the  amount  of  union 
between  the  flaps. 

If  the  bleeding  should  occur  early  in 
the  case,  before  fii'm  union  is  estabhshed, 
say  within  the  first  fifteen  or  twenty  days, 
the  flaps  may  be  separated  by  the  finger, 
and  the  vessel  sought  for.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, always  easily  foimd,  owing  to  its 
retraction,  and  its  being  covered  by  granu- 
lations. With  a  little  perseverance,  how- 
ever, and  by  using  a  director  rather  than 
a  knife,  it  may  be  discovered  and  isolated 
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from  the  sm-roiuidiug  tissue.  It  is  well  to 
remember  how  very  soft  the  end  of  the 
vessel  becomes  in  these  cases  of  secon- 
dai-y  hcemorrhage,  so  that  the  ligatm-e  of 
thick  soft  silk  must  be  tied  with  much 
gentleness.  It  has  occasionally  happened 
when  the  surgeon  has  been  imablo  to  isolate 
the  ai-tery,  that  it  has  answered  to  pass 
a  lai-ge  cm-ved  needle  threaded  with  the 
hgatiu-e  deeply  beneath  the  bleeding  part, 
:  thus  including  the  artery  with  a  consider- 
;  able  portion  of  the  neighbom-ing  structures. 

If  the  hfemon-hage  has  come  on  late  in 
I  the  case,  the  flaps  being  imited,  and  the  blood 
;  issuing  from  a  sinus  at  the  angle  of  the 
I  flaps,  it  is  a  less  formidable  procedm-e  than 
i  breaking  open  so  large  a  woimd,  to  put  a 
I  thread  round  the  main  vessel  by  cutting 
.  down  upon  it  as  near  above  the  flaps  as  it 
I  can  be  conveniently  found.  Thus,  if  the 
;  amputation  be  through  the  knee-joint,  the 
;  artery  may  be  secured  in  Hunter's  canal. 
]  If  the  amputation  be  thi-ough  the  middle 
c  of  the  thigh,  the  vessel  should  be  tied  in 
t  Scarpa's  triangle.        Harrison  Cripps. 

FEMORAL  HERlSriA.— In  this  form 
cof  rupture  the  gut  leaves  the  abdomen 
t  through  the  femoral  ring,   and  descends 
a  along  the  crural  canal.    This  canal  is  frm- 
cnel-shaped,  is  about  half  an  inch  in  length, 
a  and  ends  opposite  the  saphenous  opening. 
I  Femoral  hemiee  are  always  acquired,  and 
ppossess  a  sac.    The  hernia  in  its  descent 
fi  first  of  aU  takes  a  vertical  com-se.    At  the 
Idower  end  of  the  crural  canal  it  bends  for- 
^wards,  and  then  tends  to  mount  upwards 
oover  Poupart's  ligament.    In  the  upward 
nmovement  it  inclines  also  outwards  in  the 
ddirection  of  the  anterior  superior  spine. 
IThe  neck  of  the  hernia  will  be  at  the  femo- 
nral  ring.    The  ruptm-e,  as  it  lies  within  the 
Rcanal,  must  always  be  small.    As  soon, 
ihowever,  as  it  passes  the  saphenous  open- 
idng  and  reaches  the  loose  subcutaneous  tis- 
5T8ue,  it  enlarges,  and  may  attain  considerable 
Idimensions  in  this  latter  position.  The 
^coverings  of  the  ruptm*e  from  without  in- 
KTvards  are  the  skin,  superficial  fascia,  cribri- 
form fascia,  the  crural  sheath,  septum 
icrurale,  subserous  tissue,  and  peritoneum, 
iThe  sti-icture  is  usually  at  the  neck,  and  is 
:imainly  caused  by  the  sharp  edge  of  Gim- 
bemat's  hgament.    The  femoral  vein  lies 
ijust  to  its  outer  side.    The  spermatic  cord 
ulies  above  the  anterior  border  of  the  ring, 
:and  the  epigastric  artery  skirts  its  upper 
:and  outer  part.    The  little  pubic  branch  of 
this  artery  passes  round  the  ring,  to  ramify 
«)ver  Gimbernat's  ligament.    In  1  case  in 
Pit  the  obturator  artery  arises  from  the 


epigastric.  Out  of  101  cases  whore  the 
vessel  so  arose,  it  reached  its  destination  in 
54  instances  by  passing  along  the  outer 
side  of  the  crm-al  rmg,  a  position  quite  free 
fr'om  danger  in  herniotomy.  In  37  cases  it 
passed  backwards  across  the  ring,  and  in 
10  instances  around  its  inner  border.  When 
in  the  last-named  situation  it  could  hardly 
avoid  being  woimded  in  herniotomy.  Ai^ubic 
vein — passing  between  the  obtm-ator  and 
external  ihac  vein — skirts  the  ring,  and 
may  have  the  same  relations  to  it  as  the 
artery  just  alluded  to. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  100  cases  of  her- 
nia 84  will  be  inguinal,  10  femoral,  and  5 
mnbilical.  Femoral  hernia  is  more  com- 
mon in  females  than  in  males.  In  males 
ruptures  occur  in  the  proportion  of  1  fe- 
moral to  32  inguinal;  but  in  females 
these  two  forms  of  hernia  occur  with  al- 
most equal  fr'equency.  Inguinal  hernia  is, 
excluding  the  umbihcal,  practically  the  only 
form  of  ruptm'e  that  occurs  in  the  female 
before  the  adult  age. 

Femoral  herniae  are  rare  before  the  age 
of  twenty,  and  very  rare  indeed  before 
puberty.  They  seldom  attain  great  size. 
When  large  their  coverings  are  often  very 
thin,  and  the  sac  of  lobulated  and  irregular 
outline. 

Femoral  ruptures  are  more  often  stran- 
gulated than  inguinal,  are  more  often 
strangulated  on  their  fkst  descent,  and  are, 
in  any  case,  much  more  difficult  to  reduce. 
Irreducible  femoral  enterocele  is  rare,  but 
irreducible  femoral  epiplocele  is  common. 
Femoral  ruptures  are  frequently  inflamed, 
but  very  rarely  obstructed.  When  stran- 
gulation has  occurred,  it  is  found  that  gan- 
grene of  the  gut  and  artificial  anus  follow 
more  commonly  in  femoral  than  they  do 
in  inguinal  hemise. 

In  applying  the  taxis  the  thigh  should  be 
flexed,  adducted,  and  rotated  inwards.  If  the 
tumom*  has  mounted  up  over  Poupart's  liga- 
ment the  pressure  must  be  applied  first  in 
a  downward  direction,  then  backwards  and 
upwards.  In  hernias  of  smaEer  size,  which 
have  not  projected  far  beyond  the  saphenous 
opening,  the  pressure  is  applied  in  a  direc- 
tion backwards  and  upwards. 

In  herniotomy  an  incision  from  IJ  to  2 
inches  in  length  is  made  along  the  inner 
side  of  the  tumour.  This  incision  should 
be  parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  the  tumour, 
provided  that  this  does  not  involve  too 
great  a  deviation  fi-om  the  vertical  line, 
and  should  be  so  planned  that  the  centre  of 
the  incision  corresponds  to  the  top  of  the 
saphenous  opening.  The  stricture  is  divided 
by  cutting  inwards. 
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Femoral  hernise  have  been  mistaken  for 
psoas  abscess,  enlarged  glands,  varicose 
veins,  and  cysts.  For  the  diagnosis  see 
Groin,  Affections  of  the.  "When  a  femoral 
rupture  has  mounted  up  over  Poupart's 
ligament,  it  may  present  some  of  the  appear- 
ances of  an  inguinal  hemia.  If,  however, 
the  finger  be  placed  upon  the  spine  of 
the  pubes,  the  inguinal  hernia  wiU  be  al- 
ways to  the  inner  side  of  it,  the  femoral  to 
the  outer.  The  bulk  of  a  femoral  hernia  is 
also  below  the  line  of  Poupart's  Hgament, 
and  the  tumour  can  without  difficulty  be 
traced  down  to  the  saphenous  opening. 

Frederick  Treves. 

FEMUR,   Fractures  of  the.  —  The 

numerous  fractures  to  which  the  femur  is 
liable  are  di-\dded  into  those  of  (1)  the  upper 
end,  (2)  the  shaft,  (3)  the  lower  end.  Those 
of  the  upper  end  include  fractm'es  of  the 
neck,  fractures  through  the  trochanter  and 
base  of  the  neck,  and  firacture  detaching 
the  great  trochanter.  To  these  must  be 
added,  in  young  subjects,  separation  of  the 
epiphysis  of  the  head,  and  that  of  the  great 
trochanter. 

Fracture  of  the  necJc  may  occur  in  any 
situation — either  transversely,  just  below 
the  head ;  in  the  middle  ;  or  at  the  base,  at 
its  junction  with  the  shaft.  The  first- 
named  injury,  though  it  has  been  met  with 
Tmder  the  age  of  fifty,  or  even  under  twenty, 
after  heavy  falls  on  the  trochanter,  is  almost 
confined  to  persons  of  sixty-five  and  up- 
wards, and  is  more  frequent  in  women  than 
in  men.  In  the  old  it  occm's  as  the  result 
either  of  a  fall  on  the  hip,  or  of  some  slight 
force  indirectly  applied,  by  a  trip  of  the 
toe  in  the  carpet  or  even  a  tm-n  in  bed, 
dm-ing  which  the  femm*  is  suddenly  twisted 
on  its  long  axis  ;  in  a  few  instances  it  has 
been  produced  by  muscular  action.  The 
frequency  of  the  accident  in  advanced  life 
is  due  in  part  to  atrophy  of  the  bone,  the 
cortical  layer  of  which  is  thioned,  while 
the  plates  of  the  cancellous  tissue  are 
absorbed  ;  and  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the 
neck  often  joins  the  shaft  at  a  right  angle 
instead  of  at  an  angle  of  125°,  as  is  the  case 
earlier  in  life  ;  so  that  not  only  is  the  tro- 
chanter more  prominent  and  therefore  more 
likely  to  be  struck  in  falls  on  the  hip,  but 
the  leverage  with  which  any  force  acts 
through  the  shaft  on  the  neck  is  much 
increased.  Should  the  fractm-e  be  the 
resitlt  of  a  fall  on  the  trochanter,  impaction 
may  occur,  the  lower  fi-agment  being  driven 
into  the  cancellous  tissue  of  the  head  ;  but, 
owing  to  the  trivial  character  of  the  force 
by  which  the  injury  is  generally  produced, 


impaction  is  seldom  present.  In  rare  in- 
stances the  head  is  said  to  be  driven  down- 
wards and  backwards,  but  as  a  nile  it  re- 
mains in  the  acetabulum,  where,  however, 
it  is  Hable  to  more  or  less  rotation,  so  that 
its  broken  sm-face  is  turned  away  firom  the 
lower  fragment.  Fractiure  through  the 
middle  portion  of  the  neck  may  be  either 
transverse,  or  obhque  from  above  down- 
wards and  inwards,  extending  from  the 
outer  margin  of  the  head  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  lesser  trochanter. 

Fracture  thi'ough  the  base  of  the  neck, 
in  a  line  with  the  anterior  trochanteric 
ridge,  though  it  is,  like  fi-actui-e  close  to 
the  head,  most  common  in  elderly  per- 
sons, may  be  met  with  at  any  age,  as 
the  result  of  falls  on  the  trochanter.  By 
the  continuance  of  the  force  under  which 
the  bone  gives  way,  the  upper  fragment 
is  usually  driven  into  the  cancellous  tissue 
of  the  trochanter  and  shaft.  Should 
the  force  be  only  moderate,  the  fi'ag- 
ments  remain  securely  impacted,  and  dis- 
placement is  slight;  but  when  it  is  more 
considerable  the  trochanter  is  spht  in 
a  longitudinal  dh-ection,  and,  perhaps,  also 
detached  from  the  shaft,  so  that  the  fi'ag- 
ments  are  no  longer  mutually  gi-asped. 
When  this  is  the  case  the  smTounding 
muscles  draw  up  the  Umb  and  produce 
considerable  shortening.  This  fractm-e  was 
termed  extra-capsular  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  in 
contrast  to  fi-actm-e  higher  in  the  neck, 
which  he  termed  intra-capsular.  Later 
writers,  however,  have  justly  pointed  out 
that  since  the  capsule  enth-ely  invests  the 
neck  in  front,  any  fractm^e  that  is  extra- 
capsular in  this  situation  must  involve,  not 
the  neck,  but  the  shaft.  Indeed,  the 
division  of  fi'actm-es  of  the  neck  into  the 
intra-  and  the  extra-capsular  groups  has 
been  by  many  authorities  discarded,  on 
the  ground  that,  though  there  are  highly 
important  differences  between  fractures  of 
the  upper  part  and  fi.-actm-es  of  the  base  of 
the  neck  in  respect  to  the  prospect  of  imion 
and  the  future  condition  of  the  limb,  thesfr 
are  dependent,  not  so  much  on  the  relation 
of  the  fi-actm-e  to  the  capsule,  as  on  the 
different  ages  at  which  these  injuries  are 
chiefly  met  with,  and  the  fact  that  in  the 
former  impaction  is  rare,  while  in  the  latter 
it  is  of  almost  constant  occm-rence. 

Symptoms. — In  a  typical  instance,  after 
a  fall  on  the  hip  or  knee,  a  false  step,  or  even 
a  turn  in  bed,  or  some  such  trivial  source  of 
injury,  the  patient  complains  of  sharp  pain 
on  any  attempt  at  movement,  and  of  a 
powerless  condition  of  the  limb.  On  exam- 
ination the  limb  is  seen  to  be  shortened 
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to  the  extent  of  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  and 
I  half,  or  even  more,  and  everted;  the 
patient  is  unable  to  lift  the  heel  from  the 
bed ;  the  trochanter  is  displaced  upwards, 
md  also  inwards  towards  the  middle  line, 
50  as  to  be  less  prominent  than  natural. 
Ihere  is  swelling  in  front  of  the  joint,  due 
L^io  projection  of  the  fragments  against  the 
riont  of  the  capsule,  or  sometimes  to  extra- 
*asated  blood :  pressure  over  either  the 
pjont  or  back  of  the  joint  is  painful.  Cre- 
pitus may  perhaps  be  felt  when  the  limb, 
:\fter  it  has  been  drawn  down  to  its  proper 
riength,  is  gently  rotated  inwards  and  out- 
,-vards ;  and  diu'ing  these  movements  the 
[vrochanter  is  foimd  to  move  through  an 
KbnormaUy  small  arc.    It  must  be  pointed 
•jut,  however,  that  cases  are  often  met  with 
Q  which  many  of  these  symptoms  are 
Qodrfied,  or  even  entirely  absent.  Thus, 
-.wing  to  the  presence   of  impaction,  or 
.aore  rarely  because  the  periosteum  is  un- 
)Dm,  or  more  rarely  stiU  because  the  fi'ac- 
inre  is  incomplete,  the  patient  may  be  able 
:  3  move  the  limb  fi"eely,  or  even  walk  upon 
.i.    Shortening  of  the  limb,  and  displace- 
laent  of  the  trochanter,  though  they  are 
SHually  distinct,  may  be  so  slight,  or  so 
aasked,  the  one  by  the  diificulty  of  placing 
lae  two  limbs  in  the  same  position  while 
lae  measui-ements  are  taken,  the  other  by 
iQe  stoutness  of  the  patient,  that  they  can- 
)tot  be  clearly  made  out ;  in  some  cases 
rffersion  is  very  slight,  and  is  detected  only 
rf  the  fact  that  during  manipulation  the 
nrgeon  experiences  a  difficulty  in  turning 
lae  foot  inwards.    Sometimes  the  foot  is 
i  its  natm'al  position,  while  very  rarely  it 
1  markedly  inverted.    Crex)itus  is  absent 
ihen,  as  is  so  commonly  the  case,  the 
»<ictui'e  is  impacted,  and  also  when  the 
figments  are  displaced  in  relation  to  each 
Jier ;  and'although  it  may  be  sometimes 
coduced  by  drawing  the  limb  down  and 
eien  rotating  it,  manipulation  for  the  pur- 
s»se  of  ehciting  this  symptom  must  always 
•  employed  with  great  caution,  in  view  of 
ee_  danger  that  so  favourable  a  condition 
impaction  may  be  sacrificed,  and  the 
Picture  converted  into  one  in  which  the 
#gments  may  become  widely  displaced. 
^  Shortening,  in  a  previously  healthy  limb, 
uunportant  evidence  when  fracture  is  sus- 
ttcted;  but  its  absence  must  not  always, 
»  already  indicated,  be  taken  as  any  proof  ' 
Hat  fracture  has  not  occmTed.    In  taldng 
leasurernents  great  care  must  be  used. 
we  pelvis  must  be  placed  so  that  the 
aterior  superior  iliac  spines  are  on  the 
ame  horizontal  level,  and  the  two  limbs 
mat  be  parallel  to  each  other  and  in  a 
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straight  lino  with  the  trunlc.  Above,  the 
superior  iliac  spines  are  the  most  salient 
points,  and  below,  either  the  upper  edges 
of  the  patellte  or  the  tips  of  the  external 
malleoh ;  but  it  is  a  useful  precaution  to 
measure  to  both  these  lower  points,  and  to 
see  whether  the  results  agree.  Very  valu- 
able information  is  afforded  by  the  position 
of  the  great  trochanter.  If  fracture  is 
present,  the  trochanter  is  higher  and  at  the 
same  time  less  prominent — that  is,  nearer  to 
the  middle  line  than  that  of  the  opposite 
side. 

The  position  of  the  trochanter  may  be 
ascertained  either  by  N^laton's  or  Bryant's 
line.  Nelaton's  line  is  drawn  from  the  an- 
terior superior  ihac  spine  to  the  most  pro- 
minent  part  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium. 
In  the  normal  state,  in  no  position  of  the  limb 
does  the  trochanter  extend  above  this  line, 
while  in  fi'acture  it  lies  above  it  by  as  much 
as  the  limb  is  shortened.  It  must,  however, 
be  borne  in  mind  that  when  the  neck  of 
the  femur  forms  a  right  angle  with  the 
shaft,  as  it  may  in  persons  in  whom  the  bone 
has  yielded  during  the  atrophy  of  advanc- 
ing life,  and  also  in  many  of  those  who 
were  rickety  during  infancy,  the  trochanter 
is  placed  above  Nelaton's  line.  Moreover, 
the  exact  point  of  the  tuber  ischii  to  which 
the  line  should  be  drawn  is  difficult  to 
select  when  the  patient  is  stout,  or  when 
swelling  is  present.  This  test  should  there- 
fore be  checked  by  other  measurements, 
and  the  suspected  should  always  be  com- 
pared with  the  sound  side.  Bryant  draws 
a  horizontal  line  backwards  from  the  an- 
terior iliac  spines  (that  is,  a  line  which,  if 
continued,  would  form  a  circle  round  the 
pelvis  at  this  level),  and  takes  the  vertical 
distance  between  it  and  the  top  of  the 
trochanter,  comparing  the  length  of  this 
vertical  line  with  a  similar  measurement  on 
the  opposite  side. 

Eversion,  which  is  generally  present, 
and  which  in  many  instances  forms  so 
marked  a  symptom,  is  due  chiefly  to  the 
weight  of  the  limb,  which  as  its  Une  of 
gravity  passes  through  its  outer  part,  has  a 
natural  tendency,  as  is  seen  in  sleep,  to 
turn  outwards ;  hut  it  depends  in  part  on  the 
action  of  the  external  rotator  muscles,  and 
in  part,  also,  on  the  circumstance  that  the 
neck  of  the  bone  is  thinner  and  more  brittle 
in  its  posterior  aspect  than  it  is  in  fi-ont, 
and  is  therefore  prone  to  be  more  exten- 
sively broken  down  in  the  former  than  in 
the  latter  situation. 

Diagnosis. — The  accidents  with  which 
fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  are 
most  likely  to  be  confounded  are — fracture 
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of  the  upper  border  of  the  acetabulum  and 
displacement  of  the  femur  upwards  ;  frac- 
ture of  the  bottom  of  the  acetalmlum,  the 
head  of  the  bone  beuig  driven  through  its 
floor ;  dislocation  of  the  femur  upwards 
and  backwards,  or  on  the  pubes ;  severe 
bruising  about  the  hip.  In  elderly  persons, 
however,  in  whom  fractui-es  of  the  upper 
end  of  the  femur  are  so  common,  fi-actures 
of  the  acetabulum,  whether  involving  its 
rim  or  its  floor,  are  almost  miknovm ;  and 
though  in  early  or  adult  hfe  they  are  occa- 
sionally met  with  as  the  result  of  gi-eat 
violence,  they  are  still  of  very  rare  occm-- 
rence.  In  fracture  of  the  edge  of  the  ace- 
tabulum, if  a  large  j)iece  is  detached,  the 
limb  will  be  shortened  to  the  extent  of  an 
inch  or  much  more,  but  can  be  easily 
drawn  down  when  the  patient  is  under  an 
anaesthetic,  and  when  traction  ceases,  short- 
ening recurs ;  while  when  the  femur  has  been 
drawn  down  it  is  foimd  to  present  its  natm-al 
outline  of  neck  and  trochanter,  and  to  ro- 
tate natm'ally  in  the  acetabulum.  In  frac- 
tm'e  of  the  floor  the  trochanter  is  carried 
towards  the '  middle  line,  so  that  its  promi- 
nence is  altogether  lost,  the  bone  is  fixed, 
and  any  attempt  at  movement  causes  great 
pain.  Possibly  this  fracture  might  be  de- 
tected by  the  finger  introduced  into  the 
recttun.  In  dislocation  on  the  pubes,  a 
very  rare  accident,  the  head  of  the  bone 
can  be  felt  on  the  pubic  ramus,  the  normal 
outline  of  the  upper  end  of  the  bone  can 
be  traced,  and,  moreover,  the  hmb  is 
generally,  in  this  dislocation,  markedly  ab- 
ducted. 

When  severe  bruising  has  occurred,  it 
may  be  difficult  to  exclude  the  existence 
of  fracture,  and  a  guarded  opinion  must  be 
given  tni  fiu'ther  examination  shall  have 
cleared  up  the  doubt.  In  the  article  on 
Injuries  to  the  Hip  those  cases  are  men- 
tioned in  which  after  severe  contusion, 
without  fi:acture,  shortening,  eversion,  and 
other  signs  of  old  fracture  of  the  neck, 
come  on  as  the  result  of  chronic  inflamma- 
tion and  absorption.  These  examples  have 
sometimes  led  to  unjust  charges  of  mal- 
practice. Fracture  through  the  great  tro- 
chanter and  base  of  the  neck,  so  that  the 
upper  fragment  is  composed  of  the  head, 
neck,  and  a  portion  of  the  trochanter,  while 
the  remainder  of  the  trochanter  forms  part 
of  the  lower  fragment,  is  an  accident  of 
which  a  few  instances  are  recorded — 
amongst  them  one  by  Sir  A.  Cooper, 
and  one  very  clearly  described  by  Stanley 
{Med.-Glwr.  Trans.,  vol.  xiii.),  and  verified 
by  post-mortem  examination.  The  main  in- 
terest in  respect  to  this  mjurj'  lies  in  the  fact 


that  it  is  very  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  dis- 
location.   In  Stanley's  case  the  upper  frag- 
ment  of  the  trochanter  had  been  drawn  up- 
wards and  backwards  towards  the  sciatic 
notch,  where  it  was  supposed  to  be  the 
head  of  the  femur.    Diagnosis  turns  on  the 
fixed  position  of  the  trochanter  when  the 
j  shaft  of  the  femur  is  rotated,  and  the  pre- 
sence of  crepitus.  Shortening  wiU  be  slight 
I  if  the  separation  of  the  fragments  is  incom- 
plete.   When,  however,  the  fr'agments  are 
\  widely  separated,  considerable  shortening 
is  produced  by  the  muscles  acting  on  the 
i  femur  below  the  fr'acture,  and  eversion  is 
I  very  marked. 

Prognosis  in  these  fractures  must  often 
be  very  grave,  and  should  always  be 
guarded,  for  while  many  cases  recover 
very  favourably,  in  many  others,  occur- 
ring in  old  persons,  in  spite  of  all  the 
care  that  can  be  used,  the  injiiry  is  fol- 
lowed by  exhaustion,  congestion  of  the 
lungs,  large  pressure-sores,  or  by  cystitis 
following  enlarged  prostate,  and  unavoid- 
ably aggravated  by  the  use  of  catheters, 
\  and  the  patient  sinlcs  ;  while,  even  if  a  fatal 
result  is  averted,  the  limb  often  remains 
crippled,  and  a  som-ce  of  much  suffering 
'  and  distress. 

Treatment. — This  must  vary  somewhat 
with  the  circumstances  of  each  case ;  but 
as  it  is  now  a  well-estabhshed  fact  that 
fractures  within  the  capsule  may  be  re- 
paired by  bone,  or  by  close  and  firm  liga- 
mentous substance  ;  and  as,  in  fractm-es  of 
the  base  of  the  neck,  bony  union  is  of  com- 
mon occm'rence,  all  cases  of  fracture  of  the 
upper  end  of  the  femur  should,  ^nth  the 
exceptions  mentioned  below,  be  treated  with 
a  ^dew  to  obtain  this  result.    In  order  to 
keep  the  fr-agments  in  apposition  and  at 
!  rest,  the  appliance  most  commonly  in  use, 
'  and  on  the  whole  the  best,  is  the  ordinary 
long  splint  carefally  padded,  interrupted 
opposite  the  fr-acture,  and  reaching  from 
;  the  armpit  to  the  foot.    Some  surgeons 
'  employ  Thomas's  splint.    With  this  the 
patient  can  be  more  easily  moved  and 
;  turned  over,  so  far  as  this  is  necessary  for 
cleanliness ;  but  unless  the  bar  of  which  it 
!  is  constructed  is  flat,  wide,  weU-padded, 
and  accurately  moulded  to  the  shape  of  the 
trunk  and  limb,  and  imless  the  patient  is 
placed  on  a  soft  mattress,  pressure-sores  are 
very  apt  to  form.    The  double  mclined 
plane  was  at  one  time  much  in  favour.  It 
is  now,  however,  but  seldom  used,  for  it 
exercises  no  reliable  influence  on  the  length 
of  the  hmb,  and  its  tends  to  concentrate 
pressure  on  the  sacrtmi.    ^Moreover,  the 
I  position  of  flexion  which  it  entails  is,  m 
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the  long  run,  more  irksome  than  that  of 
extension  in  the  horizontal  posture. 

In  cases  where  there  is  impaction,  the 
only  indication  is  to  keep  the  fragments  at 
rest  and  prevent  their  separation.  No  exten- 
sion, therefore,  either  at  the  time  the  fracture 
is  put  up,  or  subsequently,  should  be  em- 
ployed ;  but  where  impaction  is  absent,  ex- 
tension must  be  used  to  bring  the  fi-ag- 
ments  into  apposition,  and  be  contiaued  to 
maintain  them  so.    The  weight  and  pulley 
answer  well  for  this  purpose,  and  enable  us 
to  discard  so  useless  and  objectionable  a  con- 
1  trivance  as  the  pei-ineal  band.    The  weight 
;  should  be  appUed  by  means  of  the  strap- 
ping stinnip  used  in  hip-disease,  and  it  is 
.  easSy  combined  with  either  the  long  splint 
I  or  with  Thomas's  splint.  Counter-extension 
may  be  obtained  by  raising  the  foot  of  the 
:  bed  on  bricks  or  wood  blocks.  Treatment 
must  be  continued  for  from  six  to  eight 
V  weeks.    In  impacted  fracture  the  spliits 
may  generally  be  removed  at  the  end  of 
six  weeks,  the  limb  being  kept  for  another 
fortnight  at  rest  between  sandbags,  and 
:  steadied  by  a  weight  of  five  or  six  pounds. 

The  exceptional  cases  referred  to  above 
;  are  those  occnrring  in  very  old  and  feeble 
^  persons,  in  whom  confinement  in  one  posi- 
.tion  would  exhaust  their  strength,  and  lead 
to  pressm'e-sores,  or  passive  congestion  of 
the  lungs,  or  troulDle  in  the  urinary  bladder. 
In  these  instances  the  limb  should  be 
placed  in  an  easy  position  upon  a  pillow, 
.  and  be  steadied  between  sandbags,  and  by 
'  a  weight  of  three  to  six  pounds  attached 
to  the  foot.    As  soon  as  bruising  has  sub- 
sided the  patient  should  be  raised  in  bed 
nwith  piUows  for  some  hom-s  a  day,  so  as  to 
-profit  by  a  change  of  posture,  and,  later  on, 
■  may  be  upon  crutches,  with  the  limb  sup- 
ported by  a  loop  passing  roimd  the  neck 
and  under  the  sole.    It  is  often  difficult 
in  certain  cases  to  determine  whether  in 
non-impacted  intra-capsular  fracture  an 
■attempt  should  be  made  by  the  use  of  rigid 
apparatus  to  obtain  bony  union,  for  in  many 
•mstances  this  will  necessarily  fail,  either 
from  the  feeble  nutrition  of  the  upper  frag- 
ment, or  because  the  fragments  cannot  be 
maintained  in  apposition ;  and  there  may 
be  a  doubt  whether  the  health  wiU  not 
give  way.   The  decision  must  turn  on  the 
patient's  age  and  general  strength,  and  on 
tlie  presence  of  any  other  injuries  that  may 
'  ve  been  sustained,  and  which  would  ren- 
I'  a  constrained  position  more  than  usually 
'ilficult  to  bear. 

S7ia/i._  Fractures  of  the  shaft  of  the 
temnr  are  much  more  common  in  the  mid- 
'f"  than  at  either  end,  and  in  the  lower 


than  the  upper  third,  the  proportion,  stated 
approximately,  being  six  in  the  middle, 
three  in  the  lower,  and  two  in  the  upper 
third.  Fracture  occurs  at  aU  ages  and  in 
both  sexes,  but  it  is  most  frequent  in  adult 
males,  who  are  more  exposed  to  the  in- 
juries by  which  it  is  produced.  It  is  caused 
by  violence,  either  direct,  or  indirect  as  in 
falls  on  the  feet ;  or  by  muscular  action, 
of  which  some  remarkable  instances  have 
been  recorded.  In  infants  the  accident  has 
sometimes  been  produced  during  birth,  and 
it  is  often  met  with  in  children  under  tliree  or 
four.  At  this  age  it  is  apt  to  be  overlooked, 
since  it  is  often  of  the  green-stick  variety, 
transverse  in  direction,  and  attended  with 
little  or  no  displacement  of  the  fi'agments. 
The  writer  has  seen  three  instances  in 
which  the  bone  was  broken,  imder  the 
influence  of  very  slight  force,  in  attempts 
to  straighten  the  limb  in  cases  of  old  hip- 
disease.  Spontaneous  fracture  is  not  rarely 
met  with  as  the  result  of  necrosis,  or  of 
new-growths  which  have  destroyed  part  of 
the  shaft. 

In  direction  the  line  of  fracture  pre- 
sents considerable  variety.  It  is,  however, 
generally  oblique,  and  often  runs  from 
above  downwards  and  forwards.  In  some 
instances  the  bone  is  split  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  in  a  longitudinal  dii-ec- 
tion.  Some  cases  of  spiral  or  screw-like 
fracture,  chiefly  in  the  upper  or  the  lower 
third,  have  been  recorded.  Occasionally 
there  is  double  fracture,  and  as  many  as 
three  firactures  have  been  met  with  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  shaft.  Sometimes  the 
fragments  are  driven  the  one  into  the 
other — usually  the  lower  enters  the  upper 
— so  as  to  produce  either  impaction,  or 
splitting  of  the  base.  Displacement  is 
very  usually  present.  In  fractures  of  the 
superior  third  the  upper  fragment  tends 
to  be  carried  forwards  and  outwards,  in 
part  by  the  action  of  the  surroimding 
muscles,  especially  of  the  psoas  and  iliacus, 
and  in  part  by  the  lower  fragment,  which  is 
drawn  upwards  behind  it  and  to  its  inner 
side,  so  as  to  impart  a  lifting  movement  to 
it.  Often,  however,  the  upper  fi-agment 
projects  directly  forwards,  and  it  may  even 
be  carried  inwards  or  backwards.  The 
lower  fragment  may  not  only  overlap,  or 
form  an  angle  with,  the  upper,  but  be  ro- 
tated on  its  own  long  axis,  either  outwards, 
or,  more  rarely,  inwards,  so  as  to  produce 
inversion  of  the  foot. 

Symptoms. — These  are  shortening  and 
deformity  of  the  thigh,  which  is  generally 
curved  forwards  and  outwards,  mobility 
at  the  seat  of  fracture,  crepitus  on  rotation, 
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often  to  be  obtained  only  after  extension,  ! 
loss  of  power  in  the  limb,  pain  on  move- 
ment. The  natui-e  of  the  accident  is 
usually  at  once  apparent ;  but  in  yoimg 
^  children,  in  whom  there  may  be  very  little 
displacement,  and  in  adults,  when  the  frac-  i 
ture  is  transverse,  the  deformity  slight,  and 
the  thigh  very  large,  musciilar,  and  difficult 
to  manipulate,  or  when  the  injury  has  led 
to  considerable  swelling,  fracture  may  easily 
be  overlooked. 

Prognosis. — In  the  old  and  feeble,  if 
the  accident  has  been  attended  with  much 
violence,  and  in  cases  in  which  the  fracture 
is  compound,  and  there  is  great  injury 
of  the  soft  parts  or  of  the  large  blood- 
vessels, prognosis  must  be  grave ;  but  in 
simple  fractures,  carefully  treated,  a  good 
resiilt  may  almost  always  be  obtained.  The 
question  of  shortening  has  been  much  dis- 
cussed, some  surgeons  holding  that  some 
degree  is  inevitable,  others  maiataiuuig 
that  it  may  be  entii'ely  avoided.  The  facts, 
however  briefly  stated,  are,  that  in  many 
instances  in  which  much  displacement  has 
once  occurred,  shortening  cannot  be  alto- 
gether prevented;  and  in  actual  practice 
the  amount  varies,  in  carefully-treated 
cases,  from  half  an  inch  to  two  inches 
and  a  half.  When,  however,  the  fracture  is 
transverse,  or  nearly  so,  and  there  is  little 
displacement,  repair  without  shortening 
may  be  secured.  In  children,  as  the  frac- 
ture is  usually  transverse,  the  periosteum 
incompletely  torn,  displacement  slight,  and 
muscular  contraction  feeble,  no  shortening 
will  generally  remain.  The  subsequent 
length  of  the  limb,  however,  will  always 
depend  largely  on  the  treatment  that  is 
adopted,  and  on  the  care  and  watchfulness 
with  which  it  is  carried  out. 

Treatment.  —  This  subject  has  been 
much  discussed  from  very  early  tinaes,  and 
much  difference  of  opinion  still  exists  re- 
specting it ;  but  in  the  present  article  all 
historical  discussion  must  be  omitted,  and 
reference  be  made  only  to  the  chief  methods 
that  are  now  in  common  use. 

The  objects  to  be  aimed  at  are  :  (1)  ad- 
justment and  fixation  of  the  fragments; 
(2)  extension  to  maintain  length ;  (3)  sup- 
port and  gentle  compression  of  the  limb. 
The  appliance  most  in  favour  in  the  London 
hospitals  is  a  Liston's  or  Desault's  long 
splint,  reaching  from  the  axilla  to  the  foot, 
and  combined  with  extension  maintaijied 
either  by  the  perineal  band,  by  the  weight 
and  pulley,  or  by  an  india-rubber  accu- 
mulator. When  the  perineal  band  is  used, 
the  splint,  which  should  be  very  carefully 
padded,  is  bandaged  to  the  outer  side  of  the 


limb  from  the  foot  to  the  knee,  the  roller 
being  passed  several  times  round  the  foot 
and  lower  end  of  the  splint,  so  that  the  two 
are  secm-ely  connected.    The  perineal  band 
is  now  placed  in  position,  extension  is  made 
upon  the  splint  and  foot  together,  and,  as 
soon  as  the  limb  has  been  brought  down  to  its 
full  length,  the  perineal  band  is  di-awn  tight 
and  secturely  tied ;  a  bandage  is  then  carried 
roimd  the  thigh  and  corresponding  part  of 
the  splint,  and  a  wide  band  is  applied  to 
keep  the  upper  part  of  the  splint  in  contact 
with  the  chest.  Many  surgeons  apply  a  short 
back  splint,  padded,  with  its  convex  surfsico 
directed  forward  to  the  back  of  the  thigh, 
so  as  to  maintain  the  normal  curvature  of 
the  femur  forwards.     Others  place  short 
splints  also  on  the  fi-ont  and  inner  aspect 
of  the  thigh.    The  perineal  band  is,  how- 
ever, not  in  general  favour ;  it  is  imcleanly, 
especially  in  female  patients,  and  it  is  apt 
to  be  either  so  tight  as.  to  excoriate  the 
groin,  or  so  loose  as  to  be  useless.  These 
objections  are  by  no  means  entirely  re- 
moved even  when  the  band  is  made  cif 
stout  india-rubber  tubing.    To  supersede  it. 
some  have  advised  an  axillary  crutch  fixed 
to  the  upper  end  of  the  long  splint ;  but 
neither  does  this  answer. 

Efficient  extension  may  be  obtained 
by  the  use  of  the  weight  and  pulley. 
A  piece  of  strong  plaster,  four  or  five 
inches  wide,  and  long  enough  to  extend 
from  a  little  above  the  knee  to  eight 
inches  below  the  foot,  and  to  return  tc 
the  opposite  point  of  the  limb,  is  applied 
as  a  stu-rup,  and  is  secured  to  the  Hmb  In 
wide  transverse  pieces  of  strapping  and 
a  bandage  ;  a  thin  piece  of  wood,  of  the 
same  width  as  the  strapping  and  aboul 
four  inches  long,  is  placed  transversely  u: 
the  base  of  the  loop  below  the  foot,  so  &i 
to  defend  the  malleoli  from  pressvure ;  anc 
through  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  this,  and  t 
corresponding  hole  in  the  stirrup,  a  stront 
cord  is  passed  and  knotted  on  the  proxima 
side ;  this  cord  runs  over  a  pulley  fixed  t( 
the  bottom  of  the  bed,  and  supports  th( 
weight.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  Iom  c: 
end  of  the  splint  is  not  entangled  in  Ihi 
sheets,  so  that  the  action  of  the  weight  i: 
neutralised,  and  a  weighty  of  fi:om  seven  t( 
twelve  pounds  or  more  will  be  required. 

De  Morgan's  and  Bryant's  splints  han 
each  met  with  considerable  approval.  S( 
also  has  Thomas's  splint.  Indeed  the  re 
suits  obtained  depend  less  on  the  particuln 
splint  that  is  used  than  on  the  care  witl 
which  the  treatment  is  carried  out.  In  m 
Giu-don  Buck's  method  the  thigh  is  siu- 
rounded  by  four  short  splints,  fastened  witi 
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.  webbing  and  buckles  ;  extension  is  secui-ed 
;  by  the  weight  and  pulley,  and  counter-ex- 
;  tension  by  the  perineal  band  fixed  to  the 
;  head-end  of  the  bed.  As  in  fi-acture  of  the 
1  neck  of  the  femur,  so  in  fi-actm-es  of  the 
:  shaft  of  the  bone,  treatment  on  the  prin- 
.  oiple  of  flexing  the  limb  on  the  trunk  by 
!  means  of  the  double  inclined  plane  has 
i  been  generally  discarded,  the  extended 

•  straight  position  being,  when  long-con- 
I  tioued,  less  irksome  than  that  of  flexion. 

The  iacHned  plane,  however,  is  useful  in 
I  cases  in  which  either  the  hip  or  the  knee- 
j  joint  is  ankylosed  in  a  fixed  position  ;  and 
i  in  such  instances  adequate  extension  may 
1  be  secured  by  using  the  weight  and  pulley, 
t  the  stimip  being  fixed  to  the  thigh. 

Another  plan  is  to  enclose  the  limb  in 
(  some  immovable  apparatus,  such  as  a  case 
I  of  starch,  plaster  of  Paris,  gum  and  chalk,  &c. 
'  The  former  material  has  been  strongly  ad- 

•  vocated  by  Mr.  Erichsen  and  Mr.  Gamgee. 
'  The  method,  however,  is  open  to  the  ob- 
;  jections  : — (1)  that  to  enclose  a  limb  soon 
:  after  a  severe  injury  in  a  rigid  case,  which 
<  does  not  accommodate  itself  to  the  swelling 
1  that  may  foUow,  involves  serious  danger  to 
:  the  circulation ;  (2)  that,  once  applied,  the 

bandage  allows  of  no  examination  of  the 
:  fractm'e  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the 
:  fragments  are  remaining  in  place ;  (3)  that 

the  bandage  soon  becomes  loose,  from 
I  shrinking  of  the  soft  parts.  These  dangers 
:  are  not  imaginary.  Instances  have  occtirred 
:  in  which  the  limb  has  become  gangrenous, 
:  and  others  in  which  when  the  bandage  was 

removed,  great  deformity  has  been  found 

■  to  have  occmTed.  This  plan  cannot  there- 
:  fore  be  recommended  for  fractiu-es  of  the 

thigh,  although  plaster  sphnts  are  very 
useful  in  fractures  elsewhere. 

Union  is  generally  complete  in  about  six 
weeks,  so  that  at  the  end  of  this  tune  the 

•  apparatus  may  be  removed,  and  the  frac- 
'  ture  carefully  examined.    If  the  bone  feels 

firm  the  limb  should  be  left  at  rest  between 

■  sand-bags  for  another  fortnight,  when  the 
;  patient  may  get  about  upon  crutches ;  or  a 
;  plaster  of  Paris  or  other  rigid  bandage  hav- 
1  ing  been  applied,  he  may  be  allowed  to  be 

■  on  crutches  at  once,  though  for  the  next  two 
I  months  he  should  bear  but  little  weight 
'  upon  the  limb.  Before  the  case  is  finally 
:  dismissed,  the  surgeon  should  see  that  the 

•  knee  is  freely  movable.    If  stiff  it  should 

■  be  subjected  to  manipulation-movements, 
and,  if  necessary,  an  anaesthetic  should  be 
employed,  though  this  is  seldom  required. 

_    In  children,  fractured  shaft  of  the  femur 

■  18  best  treated  by  the  application  of  four 

•  short  splints  to  the  thigh,  and  extension  by  a 


four  or  five-pound  weight  suspended  by  the 
stirrup,  as  above  described.  A  long  splint 
should  be  applied  on  the  opposite  side,  to 
keep  the  child  at  rest  on  his  back,  while 
sand-bags  are  placed  along  the  inner  and 
outer  side  of  the  injm'ed  limb  ;  or  Thomas's 
splint,  which  answers  very  well,  may  be 
employed.  To  the  use  of  plaster  of  Paris 
or  other  rigid  splints,  the  same  objections 
which  were  mentioned  in  the  case  of  adults 
apply  in  the  case  of  children ;  while  the 
leather  splint,  buckling  roimd  the  thigh 
Like  a  wide  collar,  which  some  have  recom- 
mended, is  a  very  imperfect  appliance, 
seeing  that  the  thigh  is  short  and  fat,  and 
that  the  femur  is  deeply  surrounded  by  soft 
parts.  Hamilton  uses  two  long  spliats, 
one  for  each  limb,  fastened  together  by 
means  of  a  cross-bar  connecting  their  lower 
ends ;  with  this  he  considers  that  no  ex- 
tension is  generally  required.  Bryant's 
splint  is  a  convenient  modification  of  this 
contrivance.  Union  is  complete  in  four  or 
five  weeks,  and  after  this  period  has  elapsed 
the  limb  should  be  kept  for  a  fortnight  in  a 
plaster  of  Paris  or  some  other  rigid  case. 

Lower  End. —  Fractures  of  the  lower 
end  of  the  femur,  which  are  situated  en- 
tirely above  the  condyles,  may  be  either 
transverse — but  this  is  rare — or  oblique  in 
any  direction,  their  most  usual  course  being 
from  above  downwards,  and  fr-om  behind  for- 
wards. Another  group  includes  those  which 
involve  the  knee-joint.  In  some  of  these 
cases,  as  the  result  of  kicks,  blows,  or 
other  direct  violence,  a  part  or  the  whole  of 
the  condyles  is  detached  from  the  shaft ; 
while  in  others,  produced  generally  by  falls 
on  the  knee,  the  two  condyles  are  not  only 
separated  from  the  shaft,  but  are  also  spHt 
asunder  by  the  wedge-like  action  of  the 
.pateUa.  This  iajmy  closely  resembles  the 
T  fr'acture  of  the  lower  end  of  the  humei-us, 
where  in  falls  on  the  elbow  the  olecranon 
acts  so  as  to  split  the  lesser  fr-agment  into 
two  lateral  pieces.  In  transverse  fracture 
the  shaft  is  sometimes  driven  into  the  can- 
cellous tissue  of  the  lower  fragment.  Dia- 
gnosis is  usually  readily  made.  When  the 
joint  is  involved  there  is  generally  disten- 
sion of  the  synovial  cavity  by  effused 
serum  and  blood.  The  condyles,  one  or 
both,  are  found  to  be  movable  on  the  shaft, 
and  an  increase  in  the  width  of  the  lower 
end  of  the  bone,  or  some  irregularity  in  its 
outline,  is  detected.  Crepitus  may  be  felt 
by  moving  the  condyles  in  an  antero- 
posterior direction,  or  by  rotation  of  the  leg. 

Prognosis. — As  fractures  of  the  lower 
end  of  the  shaft  are  generally  oblique,  and 
attended  with  considerable  displacement, 
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it  is  difficult  to  avoid  shortening.  This, 
even  after  very  careful  treatment,  will 
sometimes  amount  to  an  inch  and  a  half  or 
even  two  inches.  When  fracture  passes 
through  the  condyles  and  involves  the 
joint,  the  normal  outline  of  the  articular 
surfaces  is  lost.  Sometimes,  after  the 
acute  inflammation  of  the  joiat  which 
follows  the  injrury,  fibrous  or  even  bony 
anklyosis  occurs.  Any  of  these  conditions, 
coupled  with  shortening,  greatly  impairs 
the  function  of  the  limb,  and  produces  per- 
manent lameness. 

Treatment. — Fractures  above  the  con- 
dyles are,  hke  fractures  higher  in  the  shaft, 
best  treated  either  by  the  long  splint, 
with  the  addition  of  short  splints  if  these 
seem  to  be  required,  and  extension  by 
means  of  a  weight  of  from  ten  to  twenty 
pounds;  or  one  of  the  other  methods  aheady 
mentioned  may  be  employed.  In  fractm'es 
involving  the  joint,  the  fragments  must 
be  as  far  as  possible  restored  to  place  by 
manipulation,  the  patient  if  necessary 
being  placed  under  an  anaesthetic.  "When 
reduction  has  been  effected,  the  limb  should 
be  placed  on  a  back  splint  and  swimg  by 
the  method  described  under  Leg,  Fractures 
of  the.  The  back  spHnt,  however,  must  ex- 
tend for  some  distance  up  the  thigh.  Or 
the  limb  may  be  placed  in  a  raised  position 
in  Gant's  apparatus  for  excision  of  the 
knee,  which  consists  of  a  simple  straight 
back  splint,  and  a  long  outside  spHnt  ex- 
tending from  the  trochanter  to  the  foot  and 
interrupted  at  the  knee  ;  or  the  long  sphnt 
and  extension  may  be  used.  In  some  ex- 
amples the  fragments  remain  in  position 
best  when  the  limb  is  placed  on  the  double 
inclined  plane.  When  the  joint  is  much 
injured,  an  icebag  should  be  appHed,  and 
care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  all  constriction 
of  the  Limb  above.  Should  the  joint  be 
tensely  distended,  it  may  sometimes_  be 
advisable  to  aspirate  it ;  but  as  this  is  a 
proceeding  which  may  be  followed  by 
serious  results,  the  cases  in  which  it  should 
be.  performed  must  be  very  carefully 
selected,  and  every  care,  dm-ing  the  opera- 
tion, must  be  used.  Passive  movement 
should  be  commenced  at  the  end  of  five 
weeks,  and  be  carefully  followed  up ;  but 
no  undue  force  must  be  used.  The  operator 
will  find  it  most  convenient  to  use  his  own 
knee,  placed  behind  the  patient's  joint  as  a 
fulcrum,  and  then  to  flex  the  leg,  sUghtly  at 
first,  and  by  degi-ees  to  carry  it  through  its 
full  normal  range. 

Should  the  pateUa  be  adherent  to  the 
condyles,  forcible  flexion  would  lead  to 
rupture  of  the  ligamentum  pateUoB. 


Separation  of  Lower  Epiphysis. — An  i 

injury  closely  resembling  fracture  through  ; 
the  condyles  consists  in  separation  of  the 
lower  epiphysis  from  the  shaft.    This  acci- 
dent is  very  rare,  and  can  occur  only  in  ; 
those  who  are  tmder  the  age  of  twenty,  for  i 
after  this  period  consohdation  of  the  bone 
is  complete.    Very  few,  if  any,  cases,  how- 
ever, have  been  recorded  in  subjects  above 
sixteen.    The  injury  may  result  from  the 
passage  of  a  wheel  or  other  direct  violence ; 
but  it  is  generally  produced  indirectly,  by  a 
wrench  or  tvdst ;  in  one  case  it  v/as  caused 
by  a  rope  in  which  the  limb  was  entangled. 
Although  the  epiphysial  line  is  above  the 
level  of  the  synovial  membrane,  the  articu- 
lation is  often  involved  through  laceration 
of  the  intervening  soft  parts.  Sometimes 
a  vertical  fractm'e  between  the  condyles — 
of  course  entering  the  joint — is  present. 
The  amount  of  displacement  varies.  Some- 
times it  is  so  sHght  that  the  injury  may 
easily  escape  notice,  or  be  mistaken  for  a 
mere  traumatic  synovitis.     In  other  in- 
stances the  epiphysis  is  thrown  completely 
in  front  of  the  lower  end  of  the  shaft, 
which  projects  backwards  into  the  pophteal 
space.     The   other   symptoms  are  pain, 
swelling  of  the  joint,  and  crepitus ;  the 
latter,  however,  is  often  very  indistinct.  In 
some  cases  the  pophteal  vessels  have  been 
compressed  by  the  backward  projection  of 
the  bone,  and  the  limb  has  become  gan- 
grenous, so  that  amputation  has  been  ne- 
cessary.   When  displacement  is  complete, 
it  may  be  impossible  to  effect  reduction, 
'  and  amputation  may  be  called  for,  though 
'  it  ought  not  to  be  resorted  to  until  it  is 
clearly  proved  that  the  limb  is  useless.  If 
displacement  can  be  corrected  a  satisfactory 
recovery  will  generally  take  place,  though, 
in  some  cases,  the  joint  becomes  stiff,  or 
shortening  results  from  arrested  growth. 
The  treatment,  after  reduction,  is  the  same 
as  that  for  fractm-e  close  to  the  condyles. 
When  consohdation  has  taken  place,  should 
stiffness   remain,    an    attempt    may  be 
cautiously  made    to  restore  movement, 
when  the  patient  is  imder  chloroform,  by 
manipulation;  but  no  violence  must  be 
used.  Howard  Marsh. 

FERGUSSON'S  EXTENDING  ARM- 
SPLINT  consists  of  a  rectangular  iron 
splint  for  the  inner  side  of  the  arm  and 
forearm.  The  upper  end  of  the  arm  portion 
is  provided  %vith  a  cnitch  for  the  axiUa, 
against  wliich  extension  may  be  made  by 
means  of  a  screw  apparatus  wlaich  elevates 
the  crutch.  The  forearm  and  lower  part  of 
;  the  arm  are  first  fixed  to  the  splint,  and 
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then  the  crutch  is  raised  into  the  axilla,  care 
being,  of  coiu-se,  taken  not  to  make  too 
much  pressm-e  there.    Bilton  Pollard. 

FIBROUS  TUMOURS.  —  The  non- 
malignant  tumomrs  which  ai'e  classed  under 
this  heading,  and  the  hasis  of  whose  struc- 
une  is  fibrous  tissue,  include — first,  the 
softer  fibro-cellular  tmnoui-s,  which  may  be 
either  {a)  diifused  growths  of  the  subcuta- 
neous tissue,  as  molluscum  fibrosum  and 
the  more  pendulous  forms  of  elephantiasis 
arabiun ;  or  (b)  single  encapsuled  tumours, 
usually  pedunculated,  and  found  most  com- 
monly connected  with  the  labia  and  ex- 
ternal generative  organs,  but  also  seen 
in  the  neck  and  sometimes  deeply  placed 
between  muscles.  Secondly,  the  firm,  hai'd  j 
fibromata,  in  whose  composition  other  tissues 
have  a  share,  which  occur  either  as  single 
or  midtiple  growths,  and  are  either  super-  j 
ficial,  as  in  the  'painful  subcutaneous  tu-  j 
mom-s,'  or  deeper,  as  in  'uterine  fibroids,'  j 
or  firmly  connected  with  periosteum  and 
bone,  notably  of  both  upper  and  lower  jaws 
and  adjacent  bones. 

Cause. — Beyond  the  circumstance  that, 
in  the  case  of  fibrous  tumours  of  the  uterus, 
e-vidence  of  inheritance  may  be  often  made 
out,  no  explanation  for  the  occurrence  of 
fibrous  tumom's  can  be  given.  Elephan- 
tiasis being  an  overgrowth,  and  due  to  ob- 
stniction  in  the  lymphatic  circiilation,  cannot 
be  adduced  as  a  cause  of  fibrous  tumours  in 
general. 

Pathology. — In  the  more  pure  types  of 
fibrous  and  fibro-cellular  tumours,  inter- 
lacing bands  of  white  fibrous  tissue  with 
scattered  cells,  oat-shaped  or  rounded,  are 
seen  under  the  microscope  ;  but  in  the  ma- 
jority of  fibromata  these  elements  of  fibrous 
tissue  are  mingled  with  oil-globules  or  fibres 
of  imstriped  muscidar  and  other  tissues. 
On  section,  fibrous  tumours  cut  firmly,  are 
white  and  gUstening,  and  rather  friable. 

The  tendency  of  fibrous  tumoui's  is 
steadily  to  increase,  and  they  may  reach  to 
many  pounds  in  weight.  Some  are  pain- 
ful, but  this  symptom  appears  to  depend 
upon  nerve-tissue  entering  into  their  com- 
position, or  upon  their  being  subjected  to 
compression  by  neighbouring  fibrous  struc- 
tures, in  which  case  it  may  even  be  doubted 
if  the  pain  is  not  due  to  the  tension  upon- 
those  parts  by  the  enlarging  tumovu*. 

These  tumom-s  seem  pecuHarly  liable  to 
degenerate,  the  production  of  cysts,  or  the 
occuiTence  of  gelatiniform  and  calcareous 
deposits,  being  the  most  frequent  changes ; 
moreover,  uterme  fibromata  are  wont  to 
atrophy  when  the  menopaiise  occurs. 


In  large  pendulous  tumours  the  skin 
often  inflames  and  ulcerates,  whilst  the 
tumom-  itself  may  mortify  and  slough 
away. 

Diagnosis.  —  Fibromata  and  cellulo- 
fibromata,  when  single,  are  usually  firm  to 
the  touch,  and  may  be  even  very  hard ;  axe 
ovoid  in  shape,  and  very  imperfectly  lobed, 
and  they  have  a  distinct  tendency  to  be 
pedunculated.  Even  when  soft,  they  have 
not  that  sense  of  fluidity  which  is  so  decep- 
tive in  lipomata,  and  for  this  reason  they  are 
unlikely  to  be  mistaken  for  chronic  abscess  ; 
but  the  hard  fibromata  are  often  sup- 
posed to  be  either  cartilaginous  or  osseous 
growths.  They  occur  usually  in  adult  Life, 
and  hence  a  difficulty  in  diagnosing  them 
fi'om  sarcomata  presents  itself. 

Some  forms  of  these  gi'owths  are  so 
characteristic  as  to  be  unmistakable — as, 
for  instance,  the  outgrowths  of  molluscum 
fibrosum,  and  the  pendulous  overgrowths 
about  the  genital  organs  of  elephantiasis, 
or  uterine  polypi. 

Treatment. — Such  tumours  and  growths 
as  may  be  regarded  as  within  the  scope  of 
direct  sm-gical  interference  should  be,  of 
com-se,  removed.  "Where  this  is  impossible, 
either  from  the  number  of  tumours  or  from 
position,  various  internal  remedies,  as 
arsenic  and  liquor  potassse,  may  be  given, 
with  fair  prospect  of  success  in  certain  in- 
stances ;  and,  these  failing,  the  author  would 
advise  electrolysis  as  offering  a  reasonable 
expectation  of  arresting  the  increase  of  the 
timiours.  A.  Willett. 

FIBULA,  Fracture  of  the.  See  Leg, 
Fractures  of  the. 

FILARIA     or  DRACUNCULUS 
MEDINENSIS  (Guinea-worm).— De;?m- 
I  Hon.  —  A  nematode  wonn  of  the  genus 
Dracunculus,  which  attains  to  maturity  in 
I  the  human  body,  and  produces  the  disease 
j  called  Dracontiasis,  the  main  feature  of 
which  is  the  formation  of  a  subcutaneous 
tumour  just  before  the  exit  of  the  worm. 

Etiology. — The  disease  is  due  to  swal- 
lowing the  water  containing  the  larvae,  and 
not,  as  fonnerly  supposed,  to  the  young 
worm  penetrating  the  skin  of  the  foot,  &c., 
while  bathing.  The  disease  is  endemic  in 
Arabia,  Hindostan,  Upper  Egyj^t,  Nubia, 
Abyssinia,  the  Gold  Coast  and  coast  of 
Guinea,  and  a  few  other  places. 

Symptoms.— 'ShQ  worm  gives  rise  to  no 
symptoms  until  it  is  nearly  mature,  when 
it  may  be  felt  under  the  skin  like  a  coil  of 
string.  When  about  to  escape,  in  a  mild 
case,  a  circumscribed  pea-si/.cd  tumour  is 
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formed,  not  always  at  the  place  where  the 
worm  was  first  observed,  with  itching  and 
a_  feeling  of  tension ;  the  tumour  ruptm-es, 
either  from  scratching  or  poulticing ;  a 
serous  fluid  escapes,  and  the  white  head  of 
the  worm  can  then  be  seen  at  the  bottom 
of  the  cavity ;  it  is  usually  soon  protruded, 
and,  if  properly  managed,  the  whole  worm 
is  removed  in  from  tkree  to  ten  days.  In 
more  severe  cases  violent  inflammation 
may  occur  along  the  whole  worm-track,  and 
a  painful  abscess  is  then  formed,  with 
smart  febrile  symptoms,  and  the  worm 
may  die  and  be  so  softened  that  it  breaks 
dming  extraction — a  very  serious  accident, 
whether  it  is  alive  or  dead,  which  may  lead 
to  crippling  gangrene,  or  even  death,  due  it 
is  supposed,  to  the  escape  of  the  embryos 
into  the  tissues,  and  the  setting  up  thereby 
of  violent  inflammation.  In  more  fortunate 
cases  the  worm  is  discharged  at  a  later 
period  by  the  formation  of  a  fresh  tumotir. 
The  point  of  exit  is,  in  over  90  per  cent.,  in 
the  lower  extremities,  usually  from  some 
part  of  the  foot,  especially  the  heel,  but  in 
exceptional  cases  has  occurred  fr'om  almost 
every  part  of  the  body.  As  a  rule  there 
is  only  one  worm,  but  two  are  not  un- 
common, and  as  many  as  fifty  have  been 
recorded. 

Pathology. — The  female  worm,  which  is 
alone  concerned  in  the  production  of  the 
symptoms,  is  one-tenth  of  an  inch  thick, 
and  from  1  to  6  feet  long,  the  usual  size 
being  fr'om  25  to  30  inches,  with  a  curved 
pointed  tail,  and  a  slightly  convex  head.  It 
is  viviparous,  enclosing  an  enormous  num- 
ber of  embryos  which,  after  their  escape 
from  man,  if  they  get  into  water,  penetrate 
a  minute  crustacean  of  the  genus  Cyclops 
and  undergo  their  full  larval  development ; 
the  Cyclops  host  is  swallowed,  the  larvse 
develop,  conjugate,  and  then  the  female 
sets  out  on  her  migrations  into  the  muscles, 
&c.,  while  the  male,  it  is  supposed  (it  has 
never  been  seen)  dies,  and  is  cast  out  with 
the  faeces.  The  female  midergoes  fiu-ther 
development  ia  the  deep  tissues,  but  it  is 
nine  or  ten  months  from  the  tune  of  her 
entrance  iato  the  body  before  she  appears 
at  the  surface. 

Diagnosis. — This  can  only  be  made 
when  the  worm  can  be  felt  under  the  sldn, 
and  is  confirmed  if  it  migi-ates  while  imder 
observation. 

Prognosis  is  favourable  as  a  rule,  if 
the  worm  is  not  broken  in  abstraction, 
or  unless  unusually  violent  inflammation 
occurs  along  the  worm-track. 

Treatment.  —  Tlie  tumour  or  abscess 
should  be  poulticed  to  facilitate  its  opening, 


and  the  worm  should  then  be  seized  and 
very  gently  drawn  out,  as  far  as  it  will 
readily  come  ;  the  end  is  then  wound  round 
a  piece  of  stick,  and  a  turn  or  two  carefully 
given  every  day,  until  the  whole  worm  is  ex- 
tracted, the  greatest  care  being  exercised  not 
to  rupture  it.  Horton  recommended  large 
doses  of  assafoetida,  to  kill  the  worm  before 
the  cavity  was  opened,  and  then  poulticing, 
a  plan  which  answers  very  well.  "When 
the  worm  is  broken,  and  violent  inflam- 
mation ensues,  this  must  be  treated  on 
ordinary  sm'gical  principles,  amputation  of 
the  limb  being  sometimes  necessary  when 
gangrene  has  occurred. 

H.  Radcliffe  Ceockee. 

FILARIA  SANGUINIS  HOMINIS. 

Historical  Besume. — In  1866,  Wucherer, 
at  Bahia,  discovered,  in  the  unne  of  a 
patient  suffering   fr-om  haemato-chyluria, 
living  microscopic  nematode  worms  (em- 
bryo filarise).  In  1868,  SaUsbury  described, 
imder  the  title  of  Trichina  Cystica,  nema- 
tode worms  he  had  found  in  the  milky  urine 
of  an  insane  patient.    In  1870,  Dr.  Spencer 
Cobbold  found,  in  the  hsematuric  urine  of  a 
young  gfrl  fr'om  Natal,  besides  the  ova  of 
Bilharzia,  not  only  embryos  but  ova  of  a 
naematode  worm,  but  was  doubtful  of  their 
significance.    In  1870,  Dr.  Timothy  Lewis 
found  in  the  chylous  m-ine  of  a  patient  at 
Calcutta  microscopic  nematode  wonns  in  a 
living  state,  which,  on  beiug  sent  to  Eng- 
land, were  classified  by  Dr.  Parkes  and 
Mr.  Busk  as  belonging  to  the  Filaridse.  In 
1872,   Dr.  T.   Lewis  discovered  minute 
nematode  worms,  in  a  state  of  great  activity, 
on  a  sUde  containing  a  drop  of  blood  ob- 
tained fr-om  the  finger  of  a  Hindoo.  These 
he  recognised  as  identical  with  those  he 
had  previously  found  in  the  chylous  m-ine. 
The  man  whose  blood  contained  the  worms 
could  not  be  subsequently  found,  so  that 
nothing  could  be  ascertained  as  to  his  past 
history,  nor  of  the  pathological  conditioiis 
which  may  have  been  associated  with  their 
presence.  "  This  hsematozoon  Lewis  named 
Filaria  Sanguinis   Hovmvis.     Ho  sub- 
sequently fotmd  filarisB  in  the  blood  of 
many  patients,  and  in  the  various  tissues 
and  secretions  of  a  number  of  others,  all 
of  whom  were  known  to  suffer,  or  to  have 
suffered,  fr*om  chylm-ia,  or  some  closely- 
allied  pathological  condition.    They  have 
since  been  found  by  different  observers 
within  tolerably  weU-defined  geographical 
limits. 

The  surmise  of  Dr.  Cobbold,  from  the 
discovery  of  ova  in  blood  sent  fr-om  Aus- 
traha,  that  the  haimatozoav/ere  the  embryos 
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of  a  larger  worm  probably  inhabitmg  the 
IjTiiphatic  system,  was  confii-med  by  the 
discovei-y  of  the  parent  worm,  in  1876,  by 
Dr.  Bancroft,  at  Brisbane,  and  a  few  months 
later  (1877)  by  Lewis  ia  Lidia.  Parent 
worms  have  also  been  found,  in  all  cases  in 
lymphatics,  by  Manson  in  China,  and  by 
Aranjo  and  Los  Santos  in  Brazil.  From 
Bancroft  being  the  discoverer  of  the  parent 
worm,  Dr.  Cobbold  named  it  Filaria  Ban- 
crofti,  but,  by  general  consent,  the  name 
given  by  Lewis  (who,  moreover,  was  the 
first  to  supply  a  proper  diagnosis  and  ana- 
tomical description  of  the  mature  worm), 
to  the  hasmatozoal  embryo — Filaria  Sam- 
gwinis  Hominis— ha,s  been  adopted.  It 
was  further  ascertained  by  Manson,  in 
1878,  that  the  mosquito  acts  as  an  '  inter- 
mediary host,'  the  embryos  sucked  up,  vnth 
the  blood  containing  them,  by  the  female 
mosquito  undergoing  developmental  changes 
in  its  body.  La  1880,  Manson  made  a  fur- 
ther important  discovery,  viz.  that  the 
embryo  filarise  are  not  present  in  the  cu-cu- 
lation  dm'ing  the  whole  twenty-fom:  hoiurs, 
but  that  they  disappear  in  the  daytime  and 
reappear  each  evening.  These  observations 
have  been  confirmed  by  Dr.  Wykeham 
Myers,  at  Formosa,  and  by  the  v?riter,  and 
the  latter  has  fm-ther  shown  that  this 
'periodicity  of  filarial  migration  '  is  in  some 
way  connected  with  the  moving  and  resting 
condition  of  the  host.  Lastly,  Manson,  from 
observations  of  his  own  and  others,  that 
ova  sometimes  escape  prematurely  from  the 
female  parent,  has  advanced  a  theory  of 
the  pathological  changes  induced  by  filarial 
infection,  wliich  unites  the  various  maladies 
associated  with  the  presence  of  filariae  in 
the  human  subject,  and  at  the  same  time 
explains  how  the  parasite  may  exist  in  the 
lymphatics  and  the  embryos  in  the  blood 
without  any  marked  manifestations  of  its 
])resence.  The  pathology  of  these  diseases 
has  also  been  elucidated  by  Dr.  Vandyke 
Carter,  Lewis,  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer,  and 
others. 

The  Matwre  Fila/ria  Sa/ngvdnis  Homi- 
rds. —  The  female  is  a  fine,  thread-like 
worm  of  white  colour,  about  3  to  3^  inches 
long  and  about  ~  of  an  inch  wide.  The 
body  is  of  uniform  thickness,  and  the 
cuticle  smooth  and  devoid  of  transverse 
markings.  The  head  is  club-shaped,  with 
simple  circular  mouth,  destitute  of  papilla). 
■The  vagina  opens  about  of  an  inch  from 
the  head;  it  is  very  short,  and  bifurcates 
into  two  uterine  horns,  which  run  back- 
wards nearly  to  the  tail,-and  ui  the  fecun- 
dated condition  are  stuffed  with  embryos  at 
•  all  stages  of  development.   The  followmg 


careful  measurements  by  Lewis  will  serve 
for  identification : — 

of  an  inch  mm. 

Oral  aperture  to  end  of 

oesophagus    .  . 
Diameter  of  oral  aperture 
"Width  of  neck  . 


about  ^-inch  firom 


_j  

30U0 
1 
S45 


or 


45 

008 

045 


153 


•1G2 


anterior  end 
Width  where  packed  with 

ova  and  embryos  •  •  •  r§o  »  *25 
The  enth-e  male  has  not  yet  been  ob- 
tained, but  a  portion  i-inch  in  length,  ex- 
amined by  Lewis,  measm-ed  j~  of  an  inch 
transversely ;  it  was  thinner  than  the  fe- 
male, but  of  firmer  textm-e,  and  manifested 
greater  tendency  to  coil.  The  intestinal 
canal  measured  ~  of  an  inch  across,  and 
the  spermatic  tube        of  an  inch. 

The  female  is  viviparous,  the  embryos, 
having  stretched  their  chorional  envelopes, 
emerging  from  the  vagma  and  manifesting 
active  movements.  Parturition  appears, 
from  observations  by  Manson,  to  be  a  con- 
tinuous and  not  an  intermittent  process. 

The  ova,  fully  formed,  measure  about 
5^  fcy  tIo  of  an  mch. 

The  embryos,  measm'mg  from  to  ^ 
siod  *o  3550  0^  inch,  are  fine  thread- 
like worms  of  a  unifoiTn  thickness,  with 
rounded  head  and  tapering  tail.  They  are 
translucent  and  apparently  structm-eless, 
but  Manson  describes  a  kind  of  pouting 
movement  noticeable  at  the  anterior  ex- 
tremity. The  embryo  is  enclosed  in  a 
delicate  sheath,  which  is  often  difficult  to 
detect.  When,  however,  the  embryo  has 
been  kept  for  some  time  on  a  microscope 
slide,  the  body  shrinks,  and  the  sheath  be- 
comes very  manifest ;  the  animal,  shorten- 
ing its  body,  retracts  itself  fi-om  the  super- 
fluous envelope  at  one  or  other  extremity, 
and  again  on  stretching  itself  occupies 
the  previously  empty  sac.  The  sac  is  some- 
times seen  folded  on  itself  ribbon -like.  The 
sheath  is  easUy  demonstrated  by  staining 
reagents. 

The  embryo,  when  freshly  removed 
from  the  body  in  a  drop  of  blood,  exhibits 
lively  eel-lOvo  movements,  coiHng  and  un- 
coiluig  its  body,  and  lashing  the  blood-cor- 
puscles by  which  it  is  surrounded.  It  may 
be  kept  alive  for  many  days  in  a  drop  of 
blood  on  a  sUde,  simply  mounted  with  a 
cover-glass,  especially  if  the  edges  of  tho 
preparation  are  prevented  fi'om  dessication 
by  a  film  of  oil  or  parafQn.  Under  these 
conditions,  after  a  time,  its  movements  be- 
come less  and  less  active ;  from  being 
coiled  its  body  becomes  gradually  extended 
and  straightened ;  then  only  feeble  move- 
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ments  of  the  extremities  occur  from  time  to 
lime,  and  finally  these  cease.  "^Tien  dead, 
the  body  is  nearly  always  more  or  less  ex- 
tended, assumes  a  granular  appearance, 
and  is  often  partly  retracted  from  the 
sheath.  "When  a  sUde  containing  a  num- 
ber of  embryos  is  watched  day  after  day, 
some  of  them  disappear  by  a  process  of 
solution.  The  embryos  are  best  searched 
for  by  a  one-inch  or  half -inch  objective,  and 
when  present,  usually,  if  the  examination 
is  made  at  night,  fr-om  10  to  100  may  be 
counted  on  a  shde.  The  number  circulat- 
ing in  the  blood  in  most  cases  must  be 
enormous.  From  the  number  counted  in  a 
cubic  millimetre  of  blood,  in  a  case  under 
the  care  of  the  writer,  it  was  computed  that 
the  patient's  blood  contained  from  36,000,000 
to  40,000,000  at  the  maximum  at  night. 

Habitat  of  the  pa/rent  and  embryo 
filarice. — It  has  been  estabhshed  by  the 
observations  of  Bancroft,  Lewis,  Manson, 
and  others,  that  the  parent  worms  are  lo- 
cated in  the  lymphatics,  the  two  sexes  hv-  i 
ing  together.  Apparently  any  part  of  the  ' 
lymphatic  system  may  be  occupied,  but  the 
abdominal,  Uiac,  scrotal,  spermatic,  and 
femoral  regions  seem  to  be  involved  more 
frequently  than  other  regions.  When  the 
lymphatic  channel  is  fr-ee  and  unobstructed, 
the  embryos  emitted  from  the  partm'ient 
female  into  the  lymph- stream  pass  with  it 
along  the  thoracic  duct  to  its  termination, 
where  they  finally  reach  the  blood.  Should, 
however,  the  lymphatic  channel  be  occluded 
at  any  point  proximal  to  that  inhabited  by 
the  parent  worms,  the  embryos  will  be  con- 
fined to  the  distal  side  of  the  obstruction, 
and  will  not  reach  the  blood. 

Fila/rial  Perio(Mcity. — In  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances when  the  blood  of  a  filariated 
patient  is  examined  between  6  a.m.  and 
6  p.m.,  the  embryo  filarije  are  either  en- 
tfrely  absent,  or  only  one  or  two  are  found 
in  a  drop  of  blood.  At  about  6  p.m.  they 
begin  to  make  their  appearance  ;  at  9  p.m. 
they  are  nimaerous,  and  at  midnight  they 
reach  their  maximum.  From  this  horn- 
they  again  diminish,  so  that  by  3  a.m.  they 
are  less  numerous,  and  by  about  G  a.m. 
they  have  disappeared,  or  a  few  stragglers 
only  are  found.  This  periodicity,  wliich  was 
first  observed  by  Manson,  and  confirmed  by 
Dr.  Wykeham  Myers,  is  not  a  habit  of  the 
filarial  confined  to  the  tropics,  but  has  been 
observed  by  the  writer  in  a  case  in  this 
country  imported  from  India,  and  in  a  case 
observed  by  Dr.  Lloyd  Jones.  The  know- 
ledge of  this  periodicity  of  filarial  migration 
is  of  the  highest  practical  importance,  for, 
unless  the  blood  is  examined   at  night, 


filarise  may  not  be  discovered,  even  when 
a  patient  is  infested  with  them.  The  full  ex- 
planation of  filarial  periodicity  has  not  been 
arrived  at ;  but  the  writer  has  shown  that, 
whilst  it  is  uninfluenced  by  the  hours  at 
which  regular  meals  are  taken,  it  is  in  some 
way  connected  with  the  moving  and  resting 
(or  sleeping)  condition  of  the  host.  For,  in  a 
case  under  his  observation,  he  was  able,  by 
turning  the  patient's  day  into  night  and  night 
into  day,  to  invert  the  periodicity,  so  that 
the  filariae  swarmed  into  the  blood  in  the 
daytime  when  the  patient  was  at  rest,  and 
almost  or  entfrely  disappeared  fr-om  the 
blood  at  night  when  the  patient  remained 
up  and  moving  about.     This  observation 
has  been  confirmed  by  Dr.  Manson,  who 
has  further  shown  that  prolonged  sleep 
probably  disturbs  periodicity  and  diminishes 
the  munber  of  embryos  cfrculating  at  the 
time  of  maximiun,  and  that  when  the  usual 
allowance  of  eight  hours'  sleep  is  taken  in 
spells  of  fom*  hoiu-s  at  a  time,  at  intervals 
of  eight  hom'S,  periodicity  is  distm"bed,  and 
the  numbers  circulating  at  the  time  of 
maximum  are  sensibly  diminished.  The 
periodicity  is  further  influenced   by  the 
febrile  state.    When  pyrexia  is  present  the 
periodicity  is  distm-bed — ^not  immediately, 
but  after  it  has  lasted  for  some  days ;  in 
a  similar  manner,  the  regular  rhythm  of 
filarial  migration  is  not  re-estabhshed  im- 
mediately on  the  cessation  of  the  increased 
temperature  of  the  body,  but  only  after  the 
fever  has  ceased  for  some  days. 

What  becomes  of  embryo  filai-ise  when 
they  disappear  fr'om  the  general  blood- 
stream, is  not  known.  Dr.  Manson  suggests 
that  they  repose  in  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
lungs,  or  some  other  blood-reservofr,  during 
the  day.  Dr.  Wykeham  Myers  has  ad- 
vanced the  view  that  the  embryos  found  in 
the  blood  each  night  are  a  sepai'ate  brood, 
which  perishes  in  the  morning,  to  be  re- 
placed by  a  new  brood  the  next  night.  This 
view  is  mainly  founded  on  his  observations 
j  as  to  the  activity  and  viabiUty  of  the  em- 
bryos on  removal  from  the  body,  at  the 
hom's  when  they  enter  and  leave  tlv 
general  chculation.  Dr.  Myers  asserts  thai, 
whereas  those  foimd  in  the  blood  in  the 
evening  are  invariably  strong,  active,  and 
long  sm'vive  their  removal  fi-om  the  body, 
those  found  in  the  blood  in  the  morning  are 
feeble,  lethargic,  and  sm-vive  their  removal 
from  the  body  for  a  shorter  time  than  the 
evening  embryos.  Dr.  l\Iansou  has  not 
been  able  to  confii-m  Myers'  observations. 
This  theory  of  a  dim-nal  "brood  necessitates 
intermittent  partmition,  and  the  issuing  of 
a  fresh  swarm  fr'om  the  parent  every  twenty- 
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foiir  hours.  In  opposition  to  this,  Manson 
has  shown  that  the  partmition  of  the  adult 
female  is  a  continuous  and  not  an  inter- 
mittent act.  It  is  further  thought  hy  Cob- 
bold,  and  others  competent  to  judge,  that 
the  enoi-mous  number  of  embryos  in  the 
blood  precludes  the  possibility  that  they 
could  be  a  single  brood,  even  assuming  that 
several  fertile  females  are  present. 

The  role  of  the  mosqidto. — The  dis- 
covery that  the  mosquito  acts  as  an  '  inter- 
mediary host '    to   the   filaria  sanguinis 
hominis — that  is,  that  whilst  in  the  body  of 
the  mosquito  certain  developmental  changes 
take  place  in  the  embryo  which  fit  it  for 
its  ulterior  destiny — made  by  Manson,  has 
been  confirmed  by  others.    It  has  not  been 
clearly  ascertained  whether  this  office  is 
confined  to  a  single  species  of  the  culex,  or 
whether  several  species  ai-e  capable  of  per- 
forming it;  but  it  is  certain  that  some 
species  of  mosquito  are  impotent  to  assist 
the  embryo,  digesting  them  but  not  nuxtin:- 
ing  them.    The  fact  that  all  mosquitoes 
are  not  efficient  in  this  respect  may  be  an 
explanation  of  the  limitation  of  filarial  in- 
fection and  its  results  in  regions  quite  near 
together.    The  mosquito  feeds  by  night — 
the  female  only  sucks  blood — and  the 
periodicity  of  filarial  migration  appears  an 
adaptation  of  natm-e  to  allow  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  embryos  to  complete  their  cycle 
of  development.   Fiu'ther,  there  seems  to  be 
a  mutual  adaptation  between  the  perforating 
iustrument  of  the  mosquito  (the  proboscis) 
and  the  shape  and  character  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  embryos,  so  that  when  the 
;  proboscis  penetrates  a  blood-vessel  the  em- 
bryos become   entangled  around  it,  or 
:  attracted  to  it ;  and  thus  a  di-op  of  blood 
:  firom  the  freshly-gorged  mosquito  is  found 
>  to  contain  a  larger  number  of  embryos  than 
I  a  drop  of  the  blood  obtained  from  the 
j  1  bitten  subject.    Eeceived  into  the  stomach 
!  <  of  the  mosquito,  some  of  the  embryos  are 
digested  even  by  the'  friendly  mosquito, 
1  but  others  perforate  the  thorax  of  the 
!  mosquito  and  commence  a  series  of  changes. 
These  have  been  studied  with  great  care  and 
detail  by  Manson,    That  certain  develop- 
-  mental  changes  of  the  embryos  take  place 
;  in  the  body  of  the  mosquito,  has  been  es- 
:  tabUshed  by  Lewis,  Bancroft,  and  Sonsino, 
;  but  the  later  shades  of  development  de- 
'  scribed  by  Manson  have  not  yet  been  con- 
j£  firmed. 

I  ^lost  mosquitoes  lay  their  eggs  and  die 
'  dyrmg  the  fifth  or  skth  day  after  feeding,  so 

Miat  the  final  stage  is  ditficidt  to  trace.  What 
c  "ecomes  of  the  filarite  after  this  stage  can  as 

yet  be  only  conjectured.  The  mosquito  lays 


its  eggs  upon  the  water  and  soon  after  dies, 
its  body  probably  falling  into  the  water. 
The  embryo  probably  perforates  the  body 
of  the  dead  or  dying  mosquito,  or  is  liber- 
ated by  its  decomposition,  and  escapes  into 
the  water,  for  which  medimn  it  is  ad- 
mit-ably adapted.  It  is,  further,  in  the 
highest  degree  probable  that  the  meta- 
morphosed and  free  embryo  gains  access  to 
a  fresh  human  host  through  the  medium 
of  drinking  water,  and  on  arriving  in  the 
alimentary  canal  perforates  its  way,  by  that 
kind  of  elective  affinity  which  leads  the 
trichina  to  the  muscles,  the  liver-fluke  to  the 
bile-ducts,  the  strongylus-gigas  to  the  pelvis 
of  the  kidney,  &c.,  to  some  lymphatic,  where 
it  grows  to  adult  size,  is  impregnated  by  the 
male,  and  sends  forth  a  fresh  progeny  to 
perpetuate  the  species. 

The  geographical  distribution,  of  Fi- 
la/ria  Sanguinis  Hominds,  and  prevalence 
in  infected  regions. — The  exact  distribu- 
tion of  the  parasite  has  not  been  absolute- 
ly determined,  but  judging  from  the  dis- 
eases attributed  to  its  influence,  this  is 
probably  well-defined.  It  is  an  inhabitant 
of  tropical  and  sub-tropical  climates,  and  its 
limits  are  probably  co-extensive  with  chy- 
luria,  so  often  due  to  it,  and  which  Lewis 
states  occurs,  with  rare  exceptions,  between 
30°  south  and  30°  north  latitude.  With  re- 
gard to  its  prevalence,  Manson  has  shown 
that  at  Amoy  and  the  surrounding  districts, 
amongst  patients  applying  for  treatment  for 
miscellaneous  diseases,  and  in  their  rela- 
tives and  friends  not  themselves  diseased, 
filarisB  are  found  in  the  blood  in  about 
one  in  ten  persons  examined,  and  that, 
allowing  for  their  occasional  absence,  one 
in  eight  persons  are  probably  so  affected. 
At  Bahia,  Drs.  Paterson  and  HaU  found 
filarise  in  one  in  twelve,  but  from  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  the  examinations,  they  calculate 
that  this  is  an  under-estimate.  This,  in  both 
the  above  instances,  is  almost  certainly  the 
case,  for  the  examinations  were  mostlymade 
by  day,  before  the  noctmrnal  periodicity  of 
the  filaria  had  been  discovered.  Exact  in- 
formation on  this  point  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  collected  in  India,  Australia,  and 
other  affected  regions. 

Both  sexes  are  liable  to  be  infected  by 
the  filaria  sanguinis  hominis,  and  Manson's 
observations  tend  to  show  that  the  prevalence 
of  filarial  infection  increases  with  age. 

The  conditions  associated  with,  or  de- 
pendent on,  filarial  imfection. — The  above 
statements  by  Manson,  Paterson,  and  HaU, 
as  well  as  the  experience  of  many  observers 
in  India,  show  not  only  that  filariiE  may  be 
present  in  the  blood  in  persons  not  suffering 
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from  any  of  the  diseases  attributed  to  the 
parasite,  but  that  they  may  exist  in  the  blood 
without  any  other  evidence  of  disease.  This 
does  not  miUtate  against  filarial  infection 
being  the  true  cause  of  the  various  morbid 
conditions  commonly  associated  with  their 
presence,  for — (1),  this  association  is  too 
frequent  to  be  merely  the  result  of  coinci- 
dence; and  (2),  an  explanation  can  be  af- 
forded which  at  once  accounts  for  the  pre- 
sence of  filarise  in  the  blood  without  these 
diseases  resulting,  and  for  the  production  of 
disease  in  the  cases  in  which  they  occur. 

The  diseases  that  have  been  found  asso- 
ciated with  the  presence  of  filarise  in  the 
blood  or  lymph,  and  have  been  attributed 
to  this  cause,  are  the  following :  chyluria, 
hsematuria  (certain  forms),  varicose  groin- 
gland  with  lymphangitis,  lymph-scrotum 
(naevoid  elephantiasis)  elephantiasis  (ara- 
bum)  of  scrotum  or  legs,  hydrocele  and  af- 
fections of  the  spermatic  cord  and  testis,  and 
'  craw-craw,'  a  form  of  skin-disease.  Less 
certainly  connected  with  filarial  infection 
are — diarrhoea,  cachexia,  debihty,  deafness, 
and  eye-disease.  It  is  not  claimed  that  the 
most  typical  of  these  are  always  so  caused 
(Fayrer),  but  filarial  infection  gives  an  effi- 
cient explanation  of  the  first  group.  With 
or  without  local  disease  filariated  persons 
are  liable  to  irregular  pyrexia  (elephantoid, 
lymphatic  or  filarial  fever)  which  is  often 
mistaken  for  ague.  It  differs  from  true  ma- 
larial (intermittent)  fever,  in  the  irregularity 
of  the  attacks,  and  in  the  greater  length  of 
both  the  febrile  paroxysm  and  interval. 

Whilst  many — especially  Sir  J.  Fayrer, 
Lewis,  Bancroft — have  connected filaris  and 
several  of  the  previously  named  diseases  as 
cause  and  effect,  the  most  complete  explana- 
tion of  the  pathology  of  filarial  diseases  has 
been  advanced  by  Dr.  Manson,  whose  theory 
is  as  follows.  The  parent  filarise  occupy 
the  lymphatics,  and,  if  the  lymph-channel 
is  free,  the  embryos  will  be  carried  with. 
the  lymph-stream  imtil  this  commingles 
with  the  blood,  whence  the  embryo  will  be 
carried  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  no  dis- 
ease necessarily  result.  If  the  glands  or 
lymphatics  traversed  by  the  lymphatic 
paths  are  obstructed,  the  lymph  wiU  be 
dammed  up,  and  the  embryo  wiU  be  con- 
fined to  the  distal  branches  of  the  occluded 
lymphatic,  and  not  reach  the  blood  at  all. 

Up  to  this  point  probably  all  who  have 
had  opportimities  of  practically  studying 
the  subject  are  agi-eed.  But  Manson  fur- 
ther behoves  that — and  this  view  is  en- 
tirely his  own  —  the  obstruction  of  lympha- 
tics and  glands  is  induced  by  abortion  of  the 
pregnant  female  filaria.  He  and  one  or  two 


other  observers  have  noticed  that  occasion- 
ally ova  escape  from  the  female  filaria. 
These  ova,  the  contained  embryo  not  having 
stretched  the  chorional  envelope,  equal  from 
five  to  seven  times  the  smallest  diameter  of 
the  embryos,  and  are  not  capable  of  the  pro- 
pulsive movements  of  the  latter.  When 
the  ova  reach  the  narrow  channels  of 
the  lymphatic  glands,  being  too  large  to 
pass,  they  act  as  emboh,  plug  the  vessels, 
and  obstruct  the  lymph.    '  There  will  then 
be  complete  stasis  of  lymph  in  this  particu- 
lar vessel  as  far  back  as  the  first  anasto- 
mosing lymphatic.    Along  this  the  cmrent 
will  now  pass,  carrying  with  it  other  ova ; 
these,  in  their  turn,  will  be  arrested  at  the 
first  gland  they  reach.   And  this  process  of 
emboHsm,  stasis  of  lymph,  diversion  of  cur- 
rent into  anastomosis,  wiU  go  on  until  the 
whole  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  directly  or 
indirectly  connected  with  the  vessel  into 
which  the  parent  parasite  ejects  her  ova,  are 
rendered  impervious,  provided  the  supply 
of  emboUc  ova  is  sufficient,  kept  up  long 
enough,  or  renewed  from  time  to  time.  The 
particular  form  of  lymphatic  disease,  and 
the  place  affected,  will  depend  on  the 
position  occupied  by  the  parent  worm,  on 
the  number  of  ova  she  ejects,  on  the  fre- 
quency with  which  these  miscarriages  are 
repeated,  and  on  the  natmre  of  the  tissues 
involved,  and  individual  peculiarities  and 
accidents.' 

The  writer  ventures  to  suggest  that  in 
some  cases  the  lymphatic  obstruction  that 
gives  rise  to  the  various  diseases  asso- 
ciated with  filarial  infection  may  be  caused 
by  inflanunation  excited  by  the  presence  of 
the  parent  worms,  without  filarial  abortion 
being  a  necessary  step  in  the  process.  It 
may  be  further  inferred  that  any  condition 
which  brings  about  mechanical  obstruction 
of  the  lymphatics,  of  a  lastmg  land,  wiQ 
be  followed  by  similar  results,  and  thus 
may  be  explained  what  is  known  to  occur, 
that  the  various  diseases  ascribed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  filaria  sanguinis  hoininis  may 
happen  without  the  presence  of  this  parasite. 
Plugging  of  the  upper  group  of  the  super- 
ficial inguinal  glands,  if  anastomosis  is  not 
established,  will  give  rise  to  '  lymph  scro- 
tum,' or  to  elephantiasis  of  the  scrotuin.  If 
the  lower  gi'oup  of  these  glands  is  ob- 
structed, elephantiasis  of  the  lower  _  ex- 
tremity may  result,  the  two  affectionSi 
fi'om  the  intimate  connections  of  these  two 
gi-oups  of  glands,  being  fi-equently  associ- 
ated. "Wliere  the  lumbar  glands  are  affected 
the  l;5rmphatics  of  the  spermatic  cord  may 
be  involved,  and  hydrocele,  simple  or  milky, 
be  caused.    Chyluria  or  lymphuria  will  re- 
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Biilfc  when  the  lymphatics  of  the  bladder, 
lu-eters,  or  kidneys  ai-e  occluded  (see  Chy- 
luria).  In  many  of  these  conditions,  be- 
sides chyluria,  the  over-distendedlymphatics 
ruptiure  and  a  discharge  takes  place,  lym- 
phous  if  no  regurgitation  from  the  lacteals 
occurs,  chylous  if  such  regurgitation  takes 
place. 

Prevention  of  the  diseases  attributable 
to  filarial  infection. — Whilst  the  exact 
mode  of  entrance  of  the  filaria  has  not  been 
estabKshed,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  all  pro- 
bability it  is  through  the  medium  of  drink- 
ing-water. Preventive  medicine  may  there- 
fore be  of  signal  service  in  lessening  or 
stamping  out  the  diseases  due  to  this  cause, 
by  insisting  that  all  water  used  for  drink- 
ing purposes  be  filtered,  or,  better  still, 
boiled. 

Filarise  are  not  confined  to  the  blood  of 
man.  Filaria  immitis  is  very  common  in 
dogs  in  China,  Japan,  and  India,  and  other 
camivora  are  known  to  be  similarly  affected. 
Many  bii'ds  also  have  fiJarise  in  their  blood. 
The  common  ringed  crow  and  magpie  of 
China  are  frequently  infested,  the  parent 
worms  being  found  in  the  pulmonary  artery 
or  valves  of  the  heart. 

Stephen  Mackenzie. 

FIlSrGEE-CHAlSrCRE.— Chancres  may 
occur  on  any  part  of  the  body,  and  they 
are  unfortunately  of  not  infrequent  oc- 
CTurence  on  the  fingers  of  those  engaged 
in  midwifery  practice.  A  chancre  on  the 
finger,  whatever  may  have  been  its  som'ce 
of  origin,  often  presents  throughout  its 
course  very  deceptive  appearances.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  true  nature  of  these  sores 
is  but  seldom  recognised  until  the  constitu- 
tional symptoms  appear.  In  some  cases 
this  is  due  to  the  very  shght  amotmt  of 
inflammation  which  attends  them,  but  in  a 
majority  to  its  excess.  It  is  probable  that 
the  finger  is  seldom  inoculated  unless 
there  has  existed  previously  some  sore  or 
abrasion.  Their  most  common  seat  is  the 
nail-bed,  producing  there  what  may  be 
termed  the  'whitlow-chancre.'  There  is 
nothing  in  their  early  stages  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  sores  due  to  common  in- 
flammation. They  are  attended  by  much 
dusky  swelling  of  the  end  of  the  finger, 
considerable  suppuration,  and  great  pain 
and  soreness.  At  no  stage  is  there  any 
characteristic  induration.  The  nail  often 
becomes  loose,  and  may  be  shed  or  removed 
by  the  surgeon.  If  treatment  be  adopted 
early,  however,  the  nail  will  usually  be  in 
part  at  least  preserved,  but  it  often  remains 
ever  afterwards  rugged  and  thickened. 


In  making  the  diagnosis  of  finger- 
chancres  the  examination  of  the  lymphatic 
glands  is  of  great  importance,  but  of  course 
does  not  afford  conclusive  evidence,  since 
indolent  enlargenaents  of  them  may  occur 
in  connection  with  other  sores  than  those 
of  syphilis.  The  stages  of  chancres  on  the 
fingers  are  the  same  as  those  of  chancres 
on  other  parts,  and  the  conditions  are  just 
as  variable  in  individual  cases.  It  is  not 
uncommon  for  the  period  of  incubation 
(four  to  five  weeks)  to  pass  over  without 
any  sore  being  noticed,  but  in  other  cases 
inflammation  in  varjdng  degree  may  be 
present  from  the  first.  Now  and  then  a 
finger- chancre  when  not  implicating  the 
naU-bed  may  present,  even  when  at  its 
height,  nothing  more  than  a  dry  dusky  and 
scaly  patch,  and  in  these  cases  the  axillary 
bubo  may  be  omitted  or  be  but  very 
shghtly  marked.  It  is  in  such  cases  almost 
impossible  to  make  the  diagnosis  before  the 
appearance  of  the  secondary  rash. 

Chancres  may  of  course  occur  on  other 
parts  of  the  hand  besides  the  fingers,  but 
they  are  very  infrequent.  The  writer  has 
seen  them  more  than  once  in  the  middle  of 
the  pahn ;  and  here,  as  on  the  face  and 
some  other  parts,  they  occasionally  assume 
extraordinary  dimensions.  Thus  in  one  in- 
stance almost  the  whole  of  the  palm  of  the 
hand  of  a  pohceman,  who  had  been  injured 
in  a  scuffle,  was  occupied  by  a  chancre. 

Although  in  a  very  large  majority  of 
cases  a  finger-chancre  is  also  a  '  midwifery 
chancre,'  yet  it  is  of  com'se  to  be  understood 
that  tliis  is  not  always  so.  A  siirgeon's 
finger  may  be  inoculated  in  the  perform- 
ance of  an  operation,  or  in  making  a  dress- 
ing or  examination.  We  also  now  and  then 
see  professional  chancres  on  the  fingers  of 
dentists  and  policemen ;  whilst  in  a  yet 
smaller  proportion  they  are  met  with,  either 
from  improper  practices  or  as  mere  matters 
of  accident,  on  the  fingers  of  those  whose 
occupations  are  not  attended  by  any  special 
risk. 

For  further  information  concerning 
erratic  chancres  in  general,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Syphilis. 

Jonathan  Hutchinson. 

FINGEBS,  Amputations  of  the.— The 

soundness  of  what  has  been  designated 
'  conservative  '  surgery  receives  ample  illus- 
tration in  connection  with  this  group  of  am- 
putations, the  principle  being  the  removal 
of  as  little  of  the  limb  as  is  compatible 
with  the  patient's  safety  and  convenience. 
The  preservation  of  even  one  or  two  fingers 
is  of  the  last  importance  to  the  patient, 
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from  his  being  able  to  accomplish  more 
with  them  than  with  the  most  elaborately 
constructed  artificial  hand.  The  wounds, 
too,  owing  to  the  great  vascularity  and  in- 
herent vitaUty  of  the  parts,  usually  heal 
with  exceptional  rapidity. 

The  amputations  of  the  fingers  may  be 
divided  into  tlaree  gi-oups  : — (a)  The  pha- 
langeal ;  (b)  the  metacarpo-phalangeal ;  and 
(c)  the  carpo-metacarpal  amputations. 

The  Phalangeal  amputations  may  be 
done  either  between  or  through  the  arti- 
culations, or  in  the  '  continuity  '  or  '  con- 
tiguity '  of  the  phalanges.  The  amputations 
performed  through  the  articulations  or 
ia  the  contiguity,  are  those  more  fre- 
quently selected,  and  are  done  by  a 
short  posterior,  and  a  long  anterior  or 
pahnar,  flap.  The  operation  is  performed 
in  one  of  two  ways.  In  the  first,  the 
hand  is  pronated,  and  the  neighbouring 
fingers  being  separated  and  held  asunder, 
the  surgeon  seizes  the  portion  of  the 
finger  to  be  removed,  and  forcibly  flexes 
it  on  the  proximal  phalanx.  The  articula- 
tion is  then  easily  opened  by  directing  a 
narrow-bladed  scalpel  or  bistomy  across 
the  fi'ont  of  the  joint.  The  operator  can 
facilitate  the  procedure  by  pressing  the 
tissues  forward  with  his  left  index-finger, 
kept  behind  the  part  to  be  removed. 
Having  divided  the  ligaments  in  front  and 
at  each  side  of  the  joint,  and  freely  opened 
into  it,  the  scalpel  is  brought  well  behind 
the  phalanx  and  close  to  the  bone,  and  an 
anterior  or  palmar  flap  of  sufficient  length 
is  made  by  cutting  from  behind  forwards. 
The  articular  surface  of  the  proximal 
phalanx  should  then  be  removed  with 
either  a  fine  saw  or,  better  still,  by  a  bone- 
pliers.  All  bleeding  vessels  should  be 
secured,  and  the  palmar  flap  brought  up  and 
secured  to  the  edge  of  the  dorsal  incision 
by  two  or  more  points  of  interrupted  suture. 

Another  method  consists  in  making  the 
palmar  flap  in  the  first  instance  by  trans- 
fixion, the  hand  being  supinated.  The 
articulation  is  opened  into  in  front,  and  a 
short  dorsal  flap  is  then  formed.  The 
first-mentioned  method  is  decidedly  to  be 
preferred.  These  operations  are  equally 
applicable  to  the  amputation  of  the  terminal 
and  second  phalanx;  the  gi-eat  merit  of 
the  procedure  being  its  facility,  the  ample 
covering  for  the  bone  that  is  obtained,  and 
that  the  cicatrix,  situated  on  the  dorsal  aspect 
of  the  finger,  is  not  liable  to  be  injuriously 
affected  by  pressure.  When  possible,  am- 
putation in  the  continuity  of  the  second 
phalanx  is  to  be  preferred,  with  the  object 
pf  preserving  musciUar  attacliments,  and 


a  consequent  power  of  motion  in  the  first 
phalanx. 

Amputations  in  the  continuity  are 
applicable  both  to  the  first  and  second 
phalanges.  They  may  be  done  either  by 
antero-posterior  flaps  of  equal  length,  or  by 
lateral  or  circular  flaps.  The  first-men- 
tioned is  the  one  most  usually  selected. 
The  hand  being  prone,  the  operator  grasps 
the  finger  to  bo  removed,  and  with  a  narrow- 
bladed  scalpel  or  bistoury  makes  a  lunated 
incision  over  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the 
finger,  and  a  flap  fi"om  a  quarter  to  half  an 
inch  in  length.  A  palmar  flap,  somewhat 
longer  than  the  dorsal,  should  be  made  by 
transfixion.  The  bone  is  then  cleared  and 
divided,  either  with  a  fine  narrow-bladed 
saw  or  preferably  with  a  cutting  phers. 
The  method  by  lateral  flaps  is  mainly 
apphcable  to  amputations  of  the  first 
phalanx,  and  may  be  made  either  by 
transfixion  or  dissection.  In  this  opera- 
tion the  surgeon  must  exercise  his  own 
judgment  as  to  the  removal  or  not  of  the 
head  of  the  metacarpal  bone.  As  a  rule 
the  writer  prefers  removing  it. 

The  operation  best  adapted  for  the  next 
group  of  digital  amputations.  Metacarpo- 
phalangeal, is  the  '  oval '  method,  so  called 
in  consequence  of  the  woimd  made  being 
somewhat  of  an  oval  shape.  It  consists  in 
making  an  incision  on  the  centre  of  the 
dorsal  aspect  of  the  metacarpal  bone,  com- 
mencing a  few  lines  behind  the  point 
where  the  bone  is  to  be  divided.  The 
knife,  on  approaching  the  head  of  the  meta- 
carpal bone,  should  make  an  oval  sweep 
round  the  finger,  following  in  so  doing  the 
natm'al  somewhat  transverse  crease  or 
groove  on  the  palmar  surface,  gi"eat  care 
being  taken  to  avoid  wounding  the  web  of 
the  fingers,  the  formation  of  any  palmar 
cicatrix  being  most  undesirable.  The 
tissues  on,  and  at  each  side  of,  the  bone, 
are  then  divided,  care  being  taken  not  to 
open  into  the  articulation  with  the  first 
phalanx.  Another  point  of  importance 
connected  with  amputations  of  the  fingers 
with  portions  of  then*  corresponding  meta- 
carpal bones,  is  in  reference  to  the  way 
these  latter  are  divided.  If  the  '  ring  '  or 
the  middle  finger  be  operated  on,  the  bone 
should,  as  a  rule,  be  divided  horizontally 
in  a  line  at  right  angles  to  its  axis.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  fifth  or  little  finger,  or, 
again,  the  '  index '  finger  be  operated  on, 
the  division  of  the  bone  should  be  made 
obliquely,  in  order  to  prevent  deformity  and 
the  pressm'e  of  any  sharp  edge  of  bone  on 
the  integuments  covering  them.  In  divid- 
ing the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  little  finger. 
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therefore,  the  division  should  be  obHquely 
fi-om  behind  forwards  and  inwards,  and  the 
direction  should  be  reversed  in  operating 
on  the  index  fingers. 

Carpo-Metacarpal  Amputations.  — 
With  the  exception  of  the  amputation  of 
the  thiunb,  these  amputations  are  seldom 
performed,  for  the  sufficient  reason  that 
the  operations  involve  opening  the  synovial 
membrane  of  the  wrist,  an  occurrence 
which — no  matter  how  careful  the  antisep- 
tic precautions  taken  may  be — is  fraught 
with  considerable  peril  to  the  joint. 

Amputation  of  the  thumb  is,  of  all  the 
amputations  on  the  fingers,  the  one  which 
the  sm-geon  should  be  the  least  disposed  to 
perform.  It  is  only  in  cases  of  the  most 
m'gent  necessity  that  it  should  ever  he  un- 
dertaken. The  reason  for  this  is  that  of  all 
the  digits  it  is  the  one  the  preservation  of 
which  is  most  important  for  the  patient. 
By  some  of  the  older  French  authors,  it 
has  been  well  termed  le  petit  mwin.  The 
complete  removal  of  it,  therefore,  with  its 
metacai-pal  bone,  should  be  regarded  in  the 
hght  of  a  dernier  ressort. 

It  may  be  performed  in  one  of  three 
ways : — (1)  the  oval  method  ;  (2)  the  me- 
thod of  transfixion  ;  and  (3)  the  method  of 
'  direct  incision,'  i.e.  separating  the  thumb 
from  the  other  fingers,  thus  making  the 
web  tense,  and  then  dividing  tliis  by  cutting 
directly  down  through  it,  keeping  close  to 
the  metacarpal  bone  imtil  the  articulation 
with  the  trapezium  is  reached.  This  joint 
is  then  opened,  and  the  bone  disarticulated. 
A  lateral  flap  is  then  made  by  getting  the 
knife  behind  the  bone,  and  cutting  a  flap 
from  behind  forwards.  The  great  disad- 
vantage of  this  operation  is  that  a  long  and 
often  painfid  palmar  cicatrix  is  left.  In 
fact,  the  operation  has  little  to  recommend 
it,  with  the  exception  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  can  be  performed. 

The  oval  method  is  perfonned  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  abeady  described 
in  connection  with  the  metacarpo-phalan- 
geal  amputations.  The  procedure  is  one 
which,  though  it  necessarily  takes  a  much 
longer  time  for  its  performance  than  the 
other  methods,  still  is  one  which,  as  a  rule, 
18  attended  with  very  satisfactory  results. 
The  wound  made  in  this  operation  is  not 
80  extensive  as  in  the  method  by  direct  in- 
cision, and  it  has  the  additional  merit  of 
there  being  only  one  cicatricial  line,  and 
that  far  removed  from  the  palmar  surface. 

The  third  and  last  method  deserving  of 
mention  is  that  known  as  the  one  by  trans- 
fixion. _  It  is  performed  vdth  a  small  catlin. 
An  obUque  incision  is  made  along  the  pos- 


terior aspect  of  the  thumb,  dividing  integu- 
ment, long  extensor,  and  a  portion  of  the 
first  interosseous  muscle.  The  incision  com- 
mences at  the  centre  of  the  commissure, 
and  extends  to  a  point  terminating  in  front 
of  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius.  Here 
transfixion  of  the  tissues  forming  the 
'  ball '  of  the  thiunb  occurs,  the  point  of 
the  instrument  being  made  to  enter  at 
the  termination,  and  emerge  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  oblique  dorsal  incision. 
The  flap  is  then  made  by  dividing  the 
tissues  from  within  outwards,  keeping  close 
to  the  metacarpal  bone. 

The  capsule  of  the  joint  is  opened,  the 
bone  dislocated  and  removed.    This  opera- 
1  tion  is  also  performed  by  reversing  the 
I  steps  of  it  as  already  indicated,  making 
j  the  transfixion  flap  in  the  first  instance, 
and  the  oblique  dorsal  incision  afterwards. 
The  procedure  is  a  slight  modification  of 
the  procedure  described  by  Velpeau. 

The  oval  method  is,  in  M.  Guerin's 
opinion,  from  every  point  of  ^dew  the  one 
to  be  preferred,  and  in  this  the  writer  is 
disposed  to  coincide.  The  same  opinion 
may  also,  he  thinks,  be  given  as  regards 
amputation  of  the  little  finger  with  its 
metacarpal  bone.  This  operation  is  per- 
formed in  two  ways  : — (1)  the  flap  method 
(Lisfranc),  and  (2)  the  oval.  The  former 
of  these  is  performed  by  making  a  flap  by 
transfixion  by  means  of  a  full-sized  triangu- 
lar bistomy,  which  is  the  instrument  usually 
employed.  It  should  be  Inserted,  Malgaigne 
observes,  opposite  the  ulnar  side  of  the 
joint  perpendicularly  from  the  dorsal  to 
j  the  palmar  surface,  and  a  semi-elliptical 
flap  formed  by  cutting  from  behind  for- 
wards. The  knife,  keeiDing  close  to  the 
bone,  should  divide  the  interosseous  tissues, 
I  cutting  from  behind  forwards  to  the  digital 
commissure.  The  joint  should  then  be 
opened,  and  the  bone  dislocated.  On 
making  traction  of  the  finger,  the  liga- 
mentous and  muscular  tissues,  as  yet  im- 
dividod,  are  made  apparent  and  incised 
by  a  few  touches  of  the  point  of  the  bistomy. 
A  simpler  and  better  method — that  by  direct 
incision  through  the  web  of  the  finger  and 
interosseous  space— has  been  thus  described 
by  Mr.  Heath  :  '  The  finger  being  drawn 
away  from  the  hand,  the  knife,  held  at  right 
angles  to  the  finger  and  with  its  point  up- 
wards, is  made  to  cut  through  the  web  of 
the  finger  and  interosseous  space  until 
it  reaches  the  base  of  the  metacarpal 
bone.  This  is  somewliat  expanded,  and 
the  knife  must  be  turned  outwards  slightly 
to  open  the  joint,  when  forcible  traction  ol 
the  finger  will  dislocate  it.    The  knife  is 
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then  passed  round  the  base  of  the  meta- 
carpal bone,  and  brought  out  with  the  edge 
forwai-ds,  cuttmg  a  flap  from  the  uhiar  side 
of  the  finger,  rather  longer  than  the  ex- 
posed surface,  in  order  to  allow  for  shrink- 
ing.' 

In  the  writer's  opinion,  for  amputa- 
tions in  the  contiguity  of  the  phalanges, 
the  method  by  a  short  posterior  and  long 
anterior  flap  is  to  be  preferred ;  in  am- 
putations in  the  contiuuity,  antero-posterior 
flaps  of  equal  length;  and  in  metacarpo- 
phalangeal and  carpo-metacarpal  amputa- 
tions, the  oval  method  should  be  the  opera- 
tion selected.  William  Stokes. 

FINGERS,  Congenital  Deformities  of 
the. — The  more  common  among  the  con- 
genital deformities  of  this  region  range 
themselves  natm'aUy  into  two  classes — 
namely,  those  of  excess  and  those  of  defi- 
ciency. In  a  very  large  proportion  of  instances 
there  is  some  history  of  inheritance,  and  the 
story,  when  accurately  to  be  obtained,  is 
often  of  considerable  interest,  and  may  show 
the  existence  of  similar,  though  not  always 
identical,  deformities  in  many  generations. 
Extra  digits  are  among  the  most  frequent 
of  all  aberrations  of  type  occurring  con- 
genitally.  Every  variety  is  to  be  met  with, 
from  a  small  piece  of  flesh  resembling  the 
last  phalanx  and  provided  with  a  rudimen- 
tary nail,  which  is  attached  by  a  minute 
thread  of  skia  to  some  portion  of  the  outer 
side  of  the  thumb  or  the  inner  side  of  the 
little  finger,  to  the  perfectly  developed  digit 
or  digits  provided  with  an  additional  meta- 
carpal, and  even  in  some  cases  an  extra 
carpal  bone.  Sometimes  such  fingers  have 
special  tendons  and  are  accommodated  with 
an  efi&cient  vascular  system.  More  com- 
monly, however,  their  usefulness  is  very 
shght  and  their  nourishment  but  imperfect. 
The  condition  may  be  unilateral  or  sym- 
metrical, and  additional  toes  may  co-exist 
in  the  same  individual.  These  are  the  two 
extremes  of  the  deformity,  but  intermediate 
conditions  are  frequent,  as  when  an  extra 
phalanx  articulates  with  the  distal  end 
of  the  second  phalanx,  or  where  an  addi- 
tional finger  articulates  by  a  common  joint 
with  the  metacarpal,  which  is  then  expanded 
at  its  extremity,  or,  in  some  cases,  bifm'cated, 
Where  a  separate  articulation  exists  it  is 
usually  placed  below  the  normal  articidar 
surface  of  the  metacarpal  or  phalangeal 
bone.  Sometimes — and  this  is  especially 
frequent  in  the  case  of  the  thumb — the  extra 
digit  is  intimately  united  along  its  whole 
length  with  the  normal  finger,  and  the  two 
foov^  and  act  freely  together. 


j       On  the  side  of  deficiency  there  is  met 
I  with  again  every  gi-adation  of  variety.  A 
I  finger  may  be  represented  by  a  single  pha- 
lanx, or  all  the  fingers  of  the  hand,  and  even 
the  hand  itself,  may  be  absent.  The  thumb, 
although  less  often  deficient,  may  be  only 
partially  represented,  and  the  Httle  finger, 
though  less  frequently  absent  than  others, 
is  often  only  rudimentary.  Not  uncommonly 
j  all  the  parts  on  the  ulnar  side  of  the  hand 
j  may  be  um-epresented,  together  with  the 
I  corresponding  metacarpal,  and  even  carpal, 
bones,  and  in  such  cases  more  or  less  de- 
ficiency of  the  ulna  itself  wiU.  be  detected. 
The  same  condition  is  found,  though  not  so 
frequently,  on  the  radial  side.  These  cases 
must  be  distinguished  from  those  of  so- 
called  intra-uterine  amputation,  which  may 
I  occTir  at  any  part  of  the  hand  or  arm,  though 
even  in  these  some  representative  of  a  digit 
is  very  commonly  discovered. 

Treatment. — The  only  remedy  which 
may  be  called  for  in  cases  of  extra  digits  is 
to  amputate  the  part  which  is  excessive  and. 
useless.  In  doing  so,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  there  is  usually  a  common  ar- 
ticulation to  both  the  normal  and  abnormal 
portion,  and,  therefore,  that  it  may  be  im- 
possible to  avoid  opening  the  synovial  mem- 
brane of  the  former.  Even  the  smallest  skin 
attacliment  transmits  an  ai'tery  which  will 
require  careful  ligation.  No  portion  of 
bone  should  be  left  behind,  as  this  wiQ  in- 
evitably gi'ow  and  cause  an  unsightly  and 
inconvenient  prominence.  'See  Webbed- 
Fingers.  John  H.  Morgan. 

FINGERS,  Dislocations  of  the.  See 
Hand,  Disl6cations  of  Bones  of  the. 

FINGERS,  Fractures  of  the.  See 
Hand,  Fractm-es  of  Bones  of  the. 

FISSURE   OF  THE  ANUS.— The 

afi'ection  of  the  anus  usually  known  by  this 
name  is  really  an  ulcer  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  at  or  immediately  above  the 
margin  of  the  anus.  The  ulcer  is  some- 
what oval,  with  the  vertical  diameter 
greater  than  the  transverse.  When  the 
sphuicter  muscles  are  contracted,  the  ulcer 
is  bounded  on  each  side  by  a  projecting  fold 
of  swollen  and,  in  chronic  cases,  indurated 
mucous  membrane,  and  so  resembles  a 
fissiu'e.  "When  the  orifice  is  dilated,  the 
true  natvu'e  of  the  case  is  evident.  The 
lower  end  of  the  ulcer  is,  in  many  cases, 
overlapped  by  a  protuberance  of  mucous 
membrane,  which  resembles,  and  is  some- 
times mistalven  for,  a  muco-cutaueous  pile. 
The  ulcer  is  generally  situated  on  the  pos- 
terior wall  of  the  anus,  and  occurs  more 
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j  frequently  in  females  than  in  males.  It  is 
.  compai-atively  rare  in  children. 

A  sedentary  life,  congestion  of  the  rec- 
I  ton,  and  constipation  are  predisposing 
1  causes.  It  sometimes  results  from  partmi- 
I  tion.  Dm-mg  the  passage  of  the  child's 
1  head  through  the  vulva,  the  margin  of  the 
:  anus  may  be  shghtly  lacerated,  and  the 

■  subsequent  iiTitation  of  the  lochial  dis- 

.  -charge  may  cause  ulceration.-  Catarrh  of 
;  the  rectvun — whether  simple  or  caused  by 
:  a  polypus,  internal  piles,  or  a  fistula,  or,  in 

•  women,  vaginal  dischai-ges — may  cause  ex- 
1  coriation  and  subsequent  ulceration  of  the 
1  margin  of  the  anus. 

The  symptoms  vary  in  different  cases. 
!  Some  patients  feel  merely  some  irrita- 
I  tion  or  uneasiness  dm'ing  the  passage  of  a 
]  motion.    In  others,  defecation  is  attended 

•  with  excruciating  pain,  which  may  last  for 

•  several  hours.  Not  infrequently  there  is 
i  intense  spasm  of  the  sphincter  and  levatores 
:  ani  muscles.  The  muscles  at  the  neck  of 
I  the  bladder  may  be  similarly  affected,  and 
:  so  produce  retention  of  m-ine.  In  patients 
(  of  instable  nervous  temperament,  this  ap- 
]  parently  trifling  ulcer  may  cause  unceasing 
I  torment,  and  the  sufferers  complain,  not 
^  only  of  local  distress,  but  also  of  pains  in 
1  the  lumbar  and  sacral  regions,  and  down 
I  the  thighs.  The  anatomy  of  the  part  ex- 
]  plains  these  symptoms.     The  submucous 

■  tissue  of  the  rectum  is  abundantly  suj)pHed 
'  with  a  nerA'ous  plexus,  the  terminal  branches 
I  of  which  end  in  the  papillae  and  epithehum 
i  of  the  mucous  membrane.  When  the  sm'face 
i  is  ulcerated,  these  nerve-terminations  are  ex- 
;  posed,  and,  when  irritated  by  the  passage  of 
1  feces,  or  by  mucous  or  purulent' discharges, 
i  or  even  by  the  tension  produced  by  the  con- 

■  traction  of  the  muscles  of  the  part,  may 
induce  reflex  spasms  and  local  or  referred 

r  sensations  of  pain.     As   some  of  these 

-  symptoms  occtir  in  so-caUed  neuralgia  of 
".  the  rectum,  the  diagnosis  can  only  be 
i  assured  by  inspection  of  the  part.    For  this 

ptugpose,  if  there  be  much  spasm,  or  if  the 
patient  be  very  sensitive,  anaesthesia  must 
be  induced.  The  orifice  being  then,  dilated 
by  the  fingers  of  the  sm-geon,  or  by  a  Fer- 

-  gusson's  speculum,  the  ulcer,  if  present, 

■  will  be  seen.  The  rectum  should  be  care- 
:  Wly  examined,  to  ascertain  whether  there 
<  are  any  complications,  such  as  catarrh, 

polypus,  piles,  or  fistula.    If  there  be  any 
of  these,  or  if,  in  women,  there  be  a  vaginal 
'  discharge,  the  complication  must  be  appro- 
priately treated  as  well  as  the  ulcer. 

For  the  ulcer  itself,  if  it  be  recent  and 

■  the  symptoms  not  severe,  cauterisation 
^itn  solid  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  subse- 
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quent  application  of  iodoform  in  powder, 
or  as  an  ointment,  will  usually  suffice.  If 
this  treatment  fail,  or  if  the  ulcer  be 
chronic  or  the  symptoms  severe,  operative 
treatment  will  be  required.  The  bowel 
having  been  previously  emptied,  the  patient 
should,  if  necessary,  be  anaesthetised,  and 
placed  in  a  suitable  position,  the  lithotomy 
position  being  usually  the  most  convenient. 
The  orifice  having  been  dilated  by  the 
fingers  of  an  assistant,  or  by  a  Fergusson's 
speculum,  a  vertical  incision  should  be 
made  along  the  centre  of  the  ulcer,  extend- 
ing into  the  healthy  tissues  above  and  below 
it.  Any  overlapping  protuberance  of  mu- 
cous membrane,  at  the  lower  end,  should 
be  excised.  By  this  incision  the  mucous 
membrane  and  the  superficial  fibres  of  the 
sphincter  muscles  should  be  divided.  The 
ulcer  may  then  be  dressed  with  cotton  wool 
steeped  in  carboHsed  oil,  and  subsequently 
with  iodoform.  The  patient  should  main- 
tain the  recumbent  posture,  and  the  bowels 
be  kept  at  rest  for  some  days.  About 
the  fifth  day  some  castor-oil  should  be 
administered,  to  produce  an  easy  action 
of  the  bowels.  The  ulcer  usually  heals 
rapidly  by  gramilation,  but  may  require 
some  stimulating  apphcation,  such  as  dilute 
nitrate  of  silver  lotion. 

It  was  at  one  time  considered  necessary 
to  completely  divide  the  sphincter  muscles. 
In  order  to  avoid  this  needlessly  fonnidable 
operation,  the  practice  of  forcible  dilatation 
was  adopted.  The  surgeon  having  intro- 
duced both  thumbs  into  the  bowel,  resting 
his  fingers  on  the  nates,  then  separated  his 
thumbs  until  they  came  in  contact  with  the 
ischial  tuberosities.  By  this  means  the 
base  of  the  ulcer  was  torn  across.  This 
practice  was  given  up  when  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  superficial  division  of  the 
sphincters  sufficed.  It  has  been  recently 
revived  by  some  sm'geons,  but  does  not 
appear  to  have  anything  to  recommend  it 
in  preference  to  the  hmited  incision  above 
described.  Jeremiah  McCarthy. 

FISTULA  EST  ANO.— This  is  a  sinus 
in  the  neighboturhood  of  the  anal  part  of 
the  rectum,  of  which  thi-ee  varieties  have 
been  distinguished: — The  Complete,  open- 
ing into  the  bowel  internally,  and  on  the 
perineum  externally ;  the  Incomplete  Ex- 
ternal, opening  on  the  perineum  but 
not  into  the  bowel ;  and,  the  Incomplete 
Internal,  opening  into  the  bowel  but  not 
on  the  perinemn.  'The  second  and  third 
varieties  are  very  rarely  met  with,  and  the 
diagnosis  of  the  second  should  only  be 
made  after  careful  examination,  as  the  in- 
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ternal  opening  may  be  small,  and  concealed 
by  a  fold  of  mucous  membrane;  or  the 
sinus  may  travel  rovmd  the  rectum,  in  the 
so-called  '  horse-shoe  '  form,  and  open  on 
the  wall  of  the  bowel  remote  from  the 
perineal  aperture.  If  an  internal  opening 
cannot  be  detected  in  the  ordinary  way,  by 
the  passage  of  a  probe  into  the  suius  witla 
one  hand,  and  of  the  opposite  forefinger 
into  the  bowel,  the  patient  should  be  placed 
in  the  lithotomy  position,  and  a  Fergusson's 
speculum  introduced  into  the  rectimi,  with 
the  slit  directed  towards  the  wall  of  the 
bowel  adjacent  to  the  perineal  opening  of 
the  sinus.  Some  milk  should  be  injected, 
imder  moderate  pressm'e,  into  the  sinus ; 
and  if  none  pass  into  the  bowel,  while  the 
injection  is  still  continued,  the  speculum 
shoidd  be  slowly  rotated  so  as  to  bring  the 
sUt  successively  opposite  to  all  parts  of  the 
circimiference  of  the  bowel.  Then,  if  milk 
pass  into  the  bowel,  an  internal  opening 
wiU  be  discovered,  which  might  otherwise 
have  been  unnoticed,  or,  on  the  contrary, 
the  absence  of  any  opening  can  be  satis- 
factorily ascertained. 

Cause. — Anal  fistulse  result  from  sup- 
puration of  the  peri-anal  connective  tissue. 
This  may  be  due  to  perforation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  by  some  foreign  body, 
such  as  a  fish-bone,  or  by  ulceration.  It 
may  also  occur  without  any  lesion  of  the 
mucous  surface,  possibly  in  connection  with 
the  lymphatics,  or  blood-vessels,  or  glands 
of  the  part.  If  a  free  opening  be  made  in 
the  perineum  as  soon  as  fluctuation  can 
be  detected,  the  womid  will  probably  heal 
without  fui'ther  trouble  ;  but  if  the  abscess 
be  neglected,  as  is  often  the  case,  since  it 
causes  little  pain,  it  will  ultimately  point 
and  open  in  the  perineum,  generally  on  one 
side  of  the  anal  orifice,  but  sometimes  in 
front  of  or  behind  it.  The  abscess-cavity 
then  contracts,  but  cannot  close  completely 
from  the  constant  traction  of  the  anal 
muscles.  The  internal  opening,  if  not  al- 
ready existing,  will  form  subsequently,  and 
if  the  contents  of  the  bowel  can  pass  into 
the  fistula,  healing  will  be  stiU  farther  pre- 
vented. The  inner  opening  is  usually  at 
some  point  within  the  limits  of  the  internal 
sphincter,  which  extends  upwards  to  about 
one  inch  fi:om  the  orifice.  The  inner  open- 
ing is  very  rarely  higher  than  this,  and  in 
the  majority  of  cases  will  be  found  close  to 
the  margin  of  the  anus.  The  channel  con- 
necting the  openings  may  be  straight  or 
tortuous.  It  sometimes  passes  round  the 
bowel,  as  the  so-called  '  horse-shoe '  fistula. 
In  chronic  cases  secondary  sinuses  often 
form,  which  may  ramify  in  any  direction, 


so  that  there  may  be  more  than  one 
perineal  or  internal  opening. 

Symptoms. — Anal  fistidse  are  painless, 
so  long  as  the  discharge  can  escape  freely. 
If  the  external  opening  become  occluded, 
the  part  will  inflame;  but  the  patient  is 
chiefly  inconvenienced  by  the  surrounding 
parts  being  kept  always  moist  and  soiled 
by  the  discharge.  The  discharge  itself  may 
vary  in  quantity  and  character,  being 
scanty  or  abundant,  serous  or  purulent, 
according  to  the  patient's  general  condi- 
tion and  the  irritabihty  of  the  part.  Some- 
times flatus,  or  even  faeces,  pass  by  the 
fistula,  especially  if  the  inner  opening  be 
large. 

Diagnosis. — All  perineal  fistulse  in  the 
neighbom'hood  of  the  anus  are  not  neces- 
sarily connected  with  the  anus.  They  may 
be  due  to  sti-ictm-e  of  the  rectum,  or  to 
necrosis  of  the  sacrum  or  coccyx,  or  to 
stricture  of  the  urethra,  or  to  disease  of  the 
prostate  gland.  The  history  of  the  case, 
the  direction  of  the  sinus,  and  examination 
of  the  sm-rounding  parts,  wiU.  sufficiently 
distinguish  these  from  an  anal  fistula.  lu 
chronic  cases  the  perineal  opening  is  usually 
marked  by  projecting  granulations,  but  in 
recent  cases  tliis  indication  does  not  exist, 
and  the  sm-geon  may  have  to  search  closely 
for  the  orifice,  if  it  be  small  and  concealc  il 
by  folds  of  skin  round  the  anus.  The 
direction  and  extent  of  the  fistula  m&j  be 
ascertained  by  the  cautious  use  of  a  prolje, 
and  injection,  as  above  described,  may,  it 
requisite,  be  used  to  discover  the  internal 
opening. 

Treatment. — The  only  curative  treat- 
ment that  can  be  recommended  is  complciu 
division  of  the  structm'es  between  the  fis- 
tula and  the  anus.  This  may  be  performed 
as  follows : — An  aperient  shoidd  be  ad- 
ministered the  evening  prior  to  the  opera- 
tion, and  if  the  patient  be  a  male  adult, 
the  perineum  should  be  shaved.  The  pa- 
tient should  be  placed  on  the  side  corio 
spondmg  to  the  fistula,  with  the  thi_!zii> 
flexed  or  in  the  lithotomy  position.  If  tin 
fistula  be  recent  and  simple,  and  the  patien; 
not  very  sensitive,  an  anaesthetic  will  n  ii 
be  requisite.  But  in  chronic  cases,  where 
secondary  sinuses  may  be  present,  tin 
operation  can  be  performed  more  satisfac- 
torily if  the  patient  has  been  anoesthetiseil. 
The  direction  of  the  fistula  havmg  been 
previously  ascertained,  a  suitabl.y  cmrved 
director  should  be  introduced  through  the 
perineal  orifice,  and  brought  out  at  the 
anus.  A  sharp-pointed  bistoury,  passed 
along  this,  should  then  be  made  to  cut 
through    all  the  intervening  structm-es. 
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The  angles  of  the  wound,  and  any  under- 
;  mined  skm  or  mucous  niembrane,  should 
i  be  excised,  and  an  incision  made  with  a 

-  ^scalpel  along  the  upper  wall  of  the  fistula, 
;  io  divide  the  callous  cicatricial  tissue  which 

forms  the  boundary  of  it.  Secondary 
~  sinuses,  if  superficial,  shoidd  also  be  laid 

open.    Sometimes  a  sinus  will  be  found  to 

extend  upwoi-d  by  the  side  of  the  rectum. 
I  If  this  be  in  the  submucous  tissue,  the 
;  undermined  mucous  membrane  should  be 
i  divided.  This  can  be  conveniently  done 
I  with  blunt-pointed  scissors,  one  blade  being 
•  passed  up  the  sinus,  and  the  other  up  the 

bowel.  But  this  division  must  not  be 
:  <:arried  out  of  sight  and  reach  of  the 
,  operator  for  fear  of  hsemorrhage.    If  the 

-  sinus  extend  farther  than  this,  and  divi- 
V  sion  be  considered  requisite,  it  may  be 
e  effected  by  a  galvanic  or  elastic  loop. 

If  the  sinus  be  in  the  peri-rectal  comaec- 
■.  tive  tissue,  division  is  mmecessaiy,  as  it  will 
'.■close  when  a  fi-ee  outlet  for  the  discharge 
i:  has  been  made.    It  may,  with  advantage, 
!■  be  injected  with  tinctiu-e  of  iodine,  diluted 
« with  an  equal  quantity  of  water.  The 
wound  should  be   carefully  packed  ^vith 
.  cotton-wool,  and  any  oozing  of  blood  can  ' 
l-be  controlled  by  the  pressm-e  of  a  pad  of 
I  lint  and  a  T-handage.     The  bowels  must  , 
<be  kept  inactive  for  some  days.    About  the 
:  fifth  or  sixth  day  some  castor-oil,  or  similar 
ilaxative,  may  be  administered,  and  after- 
wards a  daily,  easy  action  of  the  bowels 
insured.     After  each  motion  the  wound 
should  be  thoroughly  syringed.  The  wound 
may  be  daily  filled  with  cotton-wool,  and 
.the  compoimd   tincture    of  benzoin,  or 
nitrate  of  silver,  five  grains  to  the  ounce, 
may  be  apphed  -svith  advantage  ;  but  many 
sm-geons  are  content  to  have  the  wound 
S}'ringed  out  only  with  a  stimulating  lotion, 
thus  obviating  a  daily  pamfal  jDroceeding. 
The  patient  must  maintain  the  recimibent 
position  mitil  healing  is  completed,  which 
visually  occiurs  m  about  six  weeks.  Some- 
times, however,  the  process  is  very  tedious, 
and  change  of  air  and  sea-bathing  may 
prove  of  service.    As  a  rule,  however,  a 
surgeon  will  act  more  wisely  in  insisting 
■■  on  complete  rest,  and  keeping  the  patient 
under  his  personal  supervision  until  the 
'-cure  is  completed. 

Phthisical  patients  are  very  subject  to 
■  anal  fistulse.  If  the  pulmonary  disease  be 
fir  advanced,  any  operation  would  be  use- 
less. Otherwise  the  tubercular  diathesis 
i^ednot  be  any  bar  to  the  operation,  as  the 
■'ent's  general  health  will  probably  be 
"^nefated  if  the  fistula  can  be  healed.  But 
•n  such  cases  healing  is  especially  tedious, 


and,  in  order  to  prevent  disappointment, 
the  patient  should  be  warned  of  this  before- 
hand. 

The  Hippocratic  treatment  of  anal 
fistula  by  ligature  has  been  recently  re- 
vived by  some  surgeons.  It  has  the  great 
advantage  of  not  interfering  with  the  pa- 
tient's ordinary  avocation,  but  is  only  ap- 
plicable in  recent  and  uncompUcated  cases. 
It  is  unsuitable  if  there  be  secondary  sinuses, 
and  as  these  are  usually  only  discoverable 
when  the  primary  fistula  has  been  divided, 
the  number  of  cases  in  which  the  ligature 
can  be  employed  with  advantage  is  very 
limited.  The  ligatui-e  may  be  inelastic  or 
elastic.  If  the  former,  the  ligature — whether 
of  sillc,  whipcord,  or  silkworm  gut — should 
be  passed  through  the  fistula  by  means  of 
an  eyed  probe,  and  then,  the  probe  having 
been  withdi'awn,  the  ligature  should  be  tied 
so  as  to  constrict  the  tissues,  but  not  so 
tightly  as  to  excite  inflammation.  It  should 
then  be  drawn  tighter  daily,  or  every  second 
day,  until  it  shall  have  cut  through  the 
tissues,  and  the  resulting  wound  shoxdd  be 
dressed  with  cotton-wool  in  the  ordinary 
manner.  This  was  essentially  the  method 
employed  by  Hippocrates,  who  used  a  five- 
fold ply  of  imdressed  flax  corded  with 
horsehair,  as  a  ligature.  If  the  flax  be- 
came corroded  before  its  task  was  accom- 
plished, more  flax  could  be  attached  to  the 
horsehair,  and  so  drawn  through.  In  order 
to  avoid  the  repeated  tightening  of  the 
ligature,  an  india-rubber  band  of  suitable 
strength  may  be  passed  through  the  fistula, 
and  the  tissues  at  once  adequately  con- 
stricted, the  ends  of  the  ligature  being 
either  knotted  or  clamped. 

The  Ligature,  whether  elastic  or  in- 
elastic, takes  from  six  to  fourteen  days  to 
cut  through  the  tissues,  and  sometimes 
causes  severe  inflammation,  so  that  even 
in  the  simplest  cases,  if  the  patient  can 
afford  the  reqiiisite  time,  division  by  the 
knife  is  the  preferable  procedure. 

Sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  anal  fistulae 
heal  spontaneously.  In  cases  of  incomplete 
external  fistulte,  examination  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  bowel  with  a  speculum 
will  sometimes  disclose  a  punctm'ed  cica- 
trix, corresponding  to  what  had  been  the 
internal  opening  of  a  complete  fistula.  If 
there  be  a  free  outlet  for  the  discharge,  the 
rest  of  the  channel  may  also  close.  This 
result  may  be  aided  by  dilatation  of  the 
perineal  opening  with  laminai'ia.  But  the 
process  is  tedious,  and  the  benefit  often 
illusory,  since  the  fistula,  even  if  it  should 
close,  is  prone  to  recm-.  This  mode  of 
treatment  should  therefore  only  be  adopted 
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when,  from  the  general  condition  of  the 
patient,  operative  treatment  is  impossible. 

Incomplete  Anal  Fistulm. — In  the  ex- 
ternal variety,  a  director  should  be  thrust 
through  the  thinnest  part  of  the  under-  \ 
mined  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowel,  ! 
and  the  case  treated  as  one  of  complete 
fistula.  In  the  internal  variety,  a  cm'ved 
director  should  be  passed  into  the  siaus, 
which  should  then  be  laid  open  down  to 
the  perineum,  and  the  resulting  woimd 
dressed  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

Jeremiah  McCaethy. 

'F'LAH-'FOOTl.— Definition.— A.  faUing 
down  or  givmg  way  of  the  normal  arch  of  i 
the  foot,  which  may  be  so  sUght  as  to  be 
scarcely  noticeable  except  from  the  dis- 
comfort it  causes,  or  so  severe  that  the 
inner  malleolus  touches  the  ground,  with 
the  outer  border  of  the  sole  raised. 

Causes. —  Flat-foot  is  directly  due  to 
weakness  of  the  leg-muscles,  which  pass  in 
front  of  and  behind  the  inner  malleolus 
into  the  sole  of  the  foot.  Infants  on  com- 
mencing to  walk  are  normally  flat-footed 
and  without  any  arch  to  the  feet ;  after 
running  about  for  a  few  months,  a  perfect 
arch  is  formed  when  the  muscles  of  the  leg 
have  become  sufficiently  developed.  Any- 
thing that  weakens  the  patient  generally 
tends  to  produce  flat-foot,  as  too  rapid 
growth,  the  occurrence  of  acute  fevers,  &c. 
Infantile  paralysis  of  the  leg  produces  flat- 
foot  as  soon  as  the  patient  begins  to  walk. 
The  writer  finds  that  two  out  of  every  three 
patients  with  lateral  curvatm-e  of  the  spine 
have  flat-foot  of  varying  degrees  of  severity. 
Flat-foot  is  intimately  associated  vdth 
knock-knee,  and  the  one  may  induce  the 
other,  or  both  may  commence  simultane- 
ously. Injury  or  chronic  disease  of  one  leg, 
throwing  extra -work  on  the  soimd  limb, 
will  frequently  induce  flat-foot  in  the  latter. 

Pathology. — When  flat-foot  is  due  to 
general  muscular  weakness,  there  is  at  first 
a  simple  relaxation  of  the  tarsus  with  slight 
displacement  downwards  of  the  scaphoid, 
which  can  be  easily  replaced  when  the  feet 
are  taken  off  the  gi-ound,  or  by  standing 
with  the  heels  raised.  In  time,  the  scaphoid 
becomes  more  and  more  tlmist  inwards  and 
downwards  till  it  is  partially  dislocated  ; 
this  sub-luxation  is  accompanied  by  more 
or  less  displacement  of  the  inner  cuneiform 
bone  and  the  astragalus.  The  articular 
surfaces  of  the  scaphoid  and  adjacent  bones 
become  so  altered  that  complete  replace- 
ment is  no  longer  possible.  "When  the 
tarsus  has  become  so  distorted,  the  muscles 
of  the  leg  and  sole  may  in  time  recover 


their  strength,  but  are  unable  to  restore^ 
the  depressed  arch  of  the  foot.  "While  the 
muscles  are  weak  and  imable  to  suppoi't  the 
plantar  arch,  undue  pressure  and  tension 
are  thrown  upon  the  hgaments  and  tendons- 
in  the  foot,  which  become  irritated  and 
painful.  In  some  cases,  so  much  irritation 
is  produced  that  the  articulations  between 
the  scaphoid  and  the  inner  cuneiform  in- 
fi'ont  and  the  astragalus  behind  become  in- 
flamed, and  ankylosis  results. 

Symptoms. — As  already  mentioned,  flat- 
foot  is  a  very  general  term  and  includes 
everything  from  a  shght  relaxation  of  the 
plantar  arch  to  extreme  cases  where  the- 
internal  malleolus  touches  the  gi'oimd,  as  in 
some  cases  of  infantile  paralj'sis.  In  severe 
cases  there  may  be  scarcely  any  pain  or 
discomfort,  except  that  of  wearing  down 
the  inside  of  the  boot  in  an  unusual  way, 
which  may  be  accompanied  by  a  sort  of 
waddhng  gait  in  walking ;  while  a  patien: 
with  but  very  slight  flat-foot  may  sutitr 
constant  severe  aching  or  acute  pain  over 
the  whole  inner  aspect  of  the  plantar  arch, 
extending  upwards  over  the  dorsum  of  the 
foot  and  fi-equently  even  up  the  legs  to  the 
knee  or  beyond. 

Treatment. — With  a  view  to  treatment 
cases  of  flat-feet  may  be  divided  into  three 
groups  : — 

(1)  Cases  in  which  it  is  possible  to 
restore  the  foot  completely  to  the  normal 
shape  by  passive  manipulation,  without  an} 
decided  force  being  employed. 

(2)  Oases  in  which  the  tarsal  bones 
have  become  more  or  less  fixed  in  theii- 
displacement  by  fibrous  ankylosis,  shorteneil 

!  ligaments  or  osseous  defonnity,  and  whicl: 
require  operative  interference  imder  anixs 
thetics. 

(3)  Intermediate  cases,  in  which  ^;ari'/.!i" 
restoration  of  the  normal  plantar  arch 
possible  by  passive  manipulation.  Groups 
(1)  and  (3)  require  {a)  the  restoration  ami 
maintenance  of  the  previously  depress  i 
plantar  arch,  and  (6)  the  strengthenmg  ami 
approximation  of  the  parts  that  support  the 
normal  instep. 

{a)  Boots  really  shaped  to  the  form 
the  feet  should  be  worn,  made  fi-om  n 
outline  di-awn  romid  the  foot  while  1' 
!  patient  is  standing  with  the  toes,  especially 
i  the  great  one,  well  spread  out  inside  tin 
stocking,  so  that  the  inner  margin  of  tin 
foot  is  nearly  straight  and  parallel  wi; 
that  of  its  fellow.    It  is  essential  that  Hi 
outer  portion  of  the  sole  should  also  to'.i> ' 
the  ground  through  the  boot,  which  in  ;  ' 
severe  cases  should  bo  made  without  a  he 
and  with  the  'waist'  stiff,  since  the  clu 
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motion  of  the  foot  dui-ing  walking  takes 
place  at  the  metatai-so-phalangeal  articu- 
lations, and  not  in  the  ai'ch  of  the  foot.  A 
wedge-shaped  pad,  with,  the  straight  side 
forming  the  base,  and  corresponding  in 
size  to  the  normal  hollow  of  the  plantar 
ai'ch,  is  fixed  mside  the  boot.  The  best 
materials  for  the  pad  are  superimposed 
layers  of  felt  or  horsehair,  fii-mly  packed  in 
a  suitably  shaped  leather  case.  Steel  springs 
or  sohd  india-rubber  pads  cause  too  much 
discomfort,  if  they  be  fairly  brought  against 
the  depressed  plantar  arch.  In  no  case  is 
the  pad  to  extend  right  across  the  '  waist ' 
of  the  boot,  as  this  at  once  interferes  with 
the  normal  transverse  plantar  arch.  The 
boot  being  made  without  heel,  the  pad  has 
the  same  effect  in  it  as  on  the  groimd.  The 
boot  must  be  laced,  as  the  pad,  to  be  effi- 
cient, should  be  well  braced  up  against  the 
plantar  arch.  In  more  severe  cases,  if  the 
foot  still  treads  over,  it  is  necessary  to  have, 
in  addition  to  these  properly  made  boots, 
an  outside  leg-iron  to  below  the  knee,  fixed 
to  the  boot,  with  a  triangular  leather  band 
■on  the  inside,  attached  to  the  sole  and  fas- 
tened round  the  iron.  "Where  possible, 
these  nons  should  be  avoided,  as  thej'  in- 
terfere so  much  with  the  use  of  the  feet. 

{b)  To  strengthen  and  approximate  the 
parts  that  support  the  plantar  arch,  syste- 
matic exercise  is  most  useful.  Walking 
forwards  and  backwards  bare-footed  on  the 
toes,  with  the  heels  moderately  raised,  for 
100  steps,  several  times  daily,  is  easily 
carried  out  and  is  very  efficient ;  so  also  is 
walking  on  the  outside  edge  of  the  feet, 
with  the  soles  directed  inwards  and  slightly 
forwards. 

Anything  caufiing  cold  feet  must  be  re- 
moved, such  as  tight  garters  worn  above  or 
below  the  knee,  which  should  be  replaced 
by  suspenders  attached  to  a  band  round 
the  pelvis.  The  circulation  of  the  lower 
■extremities,  if  languid,  must  be  promoted 
by  extra  clothing  if  necessary,  and  by  warm 
baths,  followed  by  rapid  cold  sponging  and 
good  friction  in  drying.  If  the  leg  muscles 
aie  very  weak,  massage  for  half  an  hour 
twice  daily  should  be  employed.  See  Mas- 
sage. 

If  any  knock-knee  is  present,  this  shoidd 
be  coiTected  at  the  same  time. 

In  group  (2),  where  the  displacement  of 
the  plantar  arch  is  immovable,  forcible 
breakmg  down  of  the  adhesions  under 
^aesthetics  should  be  done,  and  the  patient 
J^ept  m  bed  for  a  few  days,  when  the  treat- 
ment advised  for  gi-oups  (1)  and  (3)  should 
oe  apphed.  Severer  operative  measm-es, 
«uch  as  the  removal  of  a  wedge-shaped 


piece  of  bone  firom  the  tarsal  arch  under 
antiseptic  precautions,  do  not  appear  justi- 
fiable to  the  writer,  who  has  not  yet  seen 
a  case  which  offered  any  reasonable  pro- 
bability of  this  treatment  being  of  perma- 
nent benefit  to  the  mutilated  patient.  See 
Cldb-Foot  (Talipes  Valgus). 

Bernard  Eoth. 

FLOATING  TUMOURS.  See  Ab- 
dominal Tumours,  Diagnosis  of. 

FOMENTATIONS.— A  combination  of 
heat  and  moistm-e,  in  the  form  of  a  fomenta- 
tion, is  one  of  the  most  soothing  and  at  the 
same  time  one  of  the  most  efficient  thera- 
peutic agents  which  can  be  applied  to  in- 
flamed parts.  The  tensive  pain  of  inflamed 
parts  is  reUeved,  possibly  by  relaxing  tissues 
and  so  reducing  tension,  whilst  the  severity 
and  extent  of  the  inflammation  may  be 
diminished  and  the  formation  of  pus  pre- 
vented. The  beneficial  effects  of  fomenta- 
tions on  cutaneous  and  subcutaneous  in- 
flammations  are  striking  and  apparent,  but 
deeper  parts,  the  internal  organs,  are  not 
beyond  the  reach  of  their  influence ;  they 
cause  relaxation  of  spasm,  as  in  renal  and 
hepatic  colic,  and  they  influence  inflam- 
mations, as  in  acute  cystitis,  orchitis,  &c. 
When  suppuration  has  taken  place,  fomenta- 
tions are  sometimes  recommended,  on  the 
groimd  that  they  will  hasten  the  advance  of 
pus  towards  the  sm-face  ;  this  is  imdoubtedly 
correct,  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  the 
knife,  rather  than  a  fomentation,  is  to  be 
recommended,  for  by  its  means  the  pus 
may  be  evacuated  at  once  and  further 
destruction  of  tissue  arrested,  whilst  the 
natural  process,  accelerated  as  it  is  by 
fomentations,  involves  the  breaking  down 
of  all  the  tissues  lying  between  the  abscess 
and  the  sm-face.  But  when  the  abscess  has 
been  opened,  and  the  tension  of  accumu- 
lated matter  removed,  the  inflammation 
will  tend  to  subside,  and  then  fomentations 
are  very  useful,  as  they  hasten  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  inflammatory  products. 

When  the  skin  of  the  inflamed  part  is 
not  broken,  soft  flaimel,  wrimg  out  of  boil- 
ing water,  or  spongiopiline,  similarly  treated, 
makes  good  fomentations,  but  if  the  inflamed 
area  be  also  wounded,  antiseptic  fomenta- 
tions are  preferable ;  two  or  three  folds  of 
boracic  lint  or  a  thick  piece  of  salicylic  wool, 
steeped  in  boiling  water,  and  thoroughly 
wrimg  out,  make  admirable  antiseptic  fo- 
mentations. Whatever  material  be  used  it 
must  be  covered  over  with  a  piece  of  oil-sillv 
or  macintosh  cloth  of  larger  size  than  itself, 
in  order  to  retain  the  moistm-e,  and  this, 
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again,  must  be  covered  with  a  thick  layer 
of  cotton  wool,  in  order  to  retain  the  heat ; 
the  whole  application  should  be  fixed  in 
position  by  some  form  of  bandage,  which  is 
easily  applied  and  easily  removed  without 
causing  the  patient  much  disturbance.  For 
the  limbs  the  many-tailed  bandage  is  the 
best.  The  external  covering  of  cotton  wool 
is  most  important,  for  without  it  the  heat 
of  the  fomentation  would  be  quickly  lost, 
and  even  with  it  the  loss  is  so  rapid  that 
it  is  desh'able  that  fomentations  should  be 
changed  every  hour  or  two  hours. 

Fomentations  should  be  wrung  as  dry 
as  possible,  for  they  can  then  be  borne  by 
the  skin  at  a  higher  temperature  than  when 
the  moisture  has  not  been  so  thoroughly 
expeUed. 

To  make  a  fomentation  the  cloth  should 
be  placed  in  a  '  wringer,'  consisting  of  a 
piece  of  stout  towelling  with  a  rod  at  each 
end,  and  boiling  water  pom*ed  over  it  into 
a  basin ;  the  fomentation  should  then  be 
squeezed  diy  by  twisting  the  rods  in  oppo- 
site directions ;  in  the  absence  of  the  wringer 
an  ordinary  towel  answers  very  well.  The 
fomentation  should  be  carried  to  the  patient 
in  the  wringer  and  at  once  apphed. 

Fomentations  are  often  used  as  vehicles 
for  applying  other  therapeutic  agents ;  thus, 
if  a  strong  counter-irritant  effect  is  desii'ed, 
20  or  30  minims  of  turpentine  may  be 
sprinkled  on  the  fomentation ;  if  an  ano- 
dyne effect  be  requhed,  one  or  two  drachms 
of  the  tincture  of  opium  or  belladonna  may 
be  sprinlvled  on  the  fomentation,  or  equal 
parts  of  the  extract  of  belladonna  and 
glycerine  may  be  first  smeared  over  the 
inflamed  part,  and  then  the  fomentation  be 
applied.  In  some  cases  the  effect  of  heat 
without  the  relaxation  of  tissue  producefl 
by  an  ordinary  fomentation  is  desu'ed,  and 
then  bran,  chamomile  heads,  or  sand  heated 
in  a  pan  over  the  fire  and  pom'ed  into  suit- 
able bags,  may  be  apphed  over  the  affected 
parts.  These  applications  are  especially 
effective  in  relaxing  muscular  spasm  and 
relieving  its  attendant  pain. 

BiLTON  Pollard. 

FOOT,  Amputations  in  the.— Much 
of  what  has  been  ah-eady  said  in  reference 
to  the  methods  of  amputating  the  fingers, 
applies  equally  to  the  corresponding  opera- 
tions on  the  toes.  Partial  amputations,  ex- 
cepting that  of  the  great  toe,  are  seldom, 
if  ever,  performed,  the  stumps  resulting 
being  short,  useless,  and  inconvenient,  from 
theii"  tendency  to  upward  projection.  The 
distal  phalanx  of  the  great  toe  is,  however, 
occasionally  removed ;  but  it  is  imijortant 


to  preserve  as  much  as  possible  of  the  great 
toe,  so  much  of  the  weight  of  the  body 
being  thrown  upon  it.    Previously  to  the 
operation,  it  is  desirable  to  render  the  part 
anaimic  by  the  ajiplication  of  an  Esmarcb 
bandage.  An  assistant  then  draws  aside  the- 
adjacent  toes  by  means  of  a  loop  of  bandage 
over  them ;  and  the  surgeon,  forcibly  fiexiag 
the  distal  on  the  proximal  phalanx,  make& 
a  transverse  incision  with  a  narrow-bladed 
straight  bistomy  or  scalpel,  exposing  the- 
joint.   Continuing  the  forcible  flexion,  the- 
knife  is  inserted  behind  the  distal  phalanx 
and  a  plantar  flap  is  cut  from  behind  for- 
wards.   Amputation  in  the  continuity  of  the- 
first  phalanx  can  be  done  either  by  the  cir- 
cular, or  by  antero-posterior  or  lateral  flaps- 
made  by  transfixion.  The  latter  plan  is  the 
one  the  m-iter  prefers,  as  there  is  less  risk 
of  a  plantar  cicatrix.    The  bone  should  be- 
divided  with  a  pah-  of  cutting  phers.  For 
the'  metatarso-phalangeal  amputations,  the- 
oval  method,  as  ah-eady  described,  is  the  one 
most  suitable.   In  the  amputation  of  the 
gL-eat  toe,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
owing  to  the  size  of  the  head  of  the  meta- 
tarsal bone,  care  shoidd  be  taken  to  make 
amj)le  provision  for  covering  it,  and  that 
this  can  best  be  done  by  bringing  the  oval 
incision  well  on  to  the  first  phalanx. 

In  cases  where  the  removal  of  the  meta- 
tarsal bone  of  the  great  toe  is  indicated,  it  i& 
well,  in  order  to  preserve  the  insertion  of 
the  peroneus  longus,  if  possible,  not  to  dis- 
articulate, but  to  di\'ide  with  cutting-phers- 
or  saw,  which  should  be  done  obhquely,  to 
prevent  any  angular  projection  of  the  edge 
of  the  bone.  In  operations  on  the  toes  the 
sm-geon  must  remember  that  the  joints  are- 
more  deeply  situated  than  the  corresponding 
articulations  in  the  fingers.  The  follo%viiig 
points  should  be  observed  in  complete  or 
partial  amputation  of  the  toes: — (1)  All 
methods  of  amputation  should  be  rejected 
from  which  a  plantar  cicatrix  may  result ; 
(2)  the  most  suitable  method  in  the  ampu- 
tation of  aU  the  phalanges  is  by  two- 
cm'ved  incisions — a  dorsal  and  a  plantar 
— ^by  which  means  the  largest  available 
amoimt  of  integument  can  be  obtained 
to  cover  the  heads  of  the  metatarsal 
bones  ;  (3)  in  the  metatarso  -  phalangeal 
amputations  the  oval  method  should  be 
adopted,  and  the  dorsal  mcision  should  be 
commenced  well  behind  the  point  where 
the  bone  is  to  be  either  divided  with  a 
cutting-phers  or  disai-ticulated  ;  (4)  in  this 
particular  gi-oup  of  amputations,  disarticula- 
tion should  be,  if  possible,  avoided,  and  thi» 
is  especially  important  m  dealing  with  the 
great  toe;  (5)  in  dividmg  the  metatarsal 
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bones,  let  those  of  the  great  and  little  toe 
be  cut  obliquely,  to  avoid  any  sharp  pro- 
jection of  the  edge  of  the  bone  against  the 
skin  ;  and  (0)  let  the  comparatively  greater 
depth  of  the  joints  of  the  toes  than  of  those 
,  of  the  fingers  be  borne  in  mind. 

Amputations    through    the  Tarso- 
:  METATARSAL  ARTICULATION. — The  method 
1  now  preferred  is  that  of  Lisfi-anc,  which  is  an 
;  improvement  on  the  somewhat  compUcated 
1  procedure  of  Mr.  Hey,  of  Leeds.  Lisfranc, 
i  having  determined  the  Une  of  the  incision, 
'  which  is  taken  from  a  point  immediately 
I  behind  the  spur  of  the  fifth  metatarsal 
1  bone,  on  the  outside,  to  a  point  behind 
1  the  projection  at  the  base  of  the  meta- 
1  tai'sal  bone  of  the  great  toe,  on  the  inside, 
I  makes  a  ciu-ved  incision  with  a  strong 
:  scalpel,  which  should  reach   to  a  point 
:  three-quarters  of  an  inch  below  the  centre 
I  of  the  line  coiTesponding  to  the  articula- 
I  tion,  its  convexity  directed  forwards  from 
(  one  point  to   the   other.     The  incision 
5  shoidd  not  be  brought  lower  down  than  the 
;  point  indicated,  otherwise  the  cicatrix  would 
;  be  drawn  too  far  back  on  the  face  of  the 
;  stump,  owing  to  the  retraction  of  the  plantar 
:  flap.    In  this  incision  the  integument  alone 
i  is  divided.    A  second  incision  made  a  little 
\  behind  the  first,  and  on  a  level  with  the 
t  retracted  skin,  divides  the  extensor  tendons 
:  and  dorsal  ligaments  over  the  articulations 
.  of  the  5th,  4th,  and  3rd  metatarsal  bones, 
:  assiuning  the  operation  to  be  on  the  right 
:  foot.    In  continuing  this  incision  to  divide 
!  the  interosseous  ligaments,  since  the  2nd 
r  metatarsal  is  wedged  in  between  the  rn- 
temal  and  external  cuneiform  bones,  its  posi- 
■  tion  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  disarticulat- 
.  ing.    The  joint  between  the  1st  metatarsal 
3  and  internal  cuneiform  bone  is  then  opened, 
•  thus  comj)leting  the  disarticulation.  The 
L  interosseous  ligaments  being  freely  divided, 
two  lateral  incisions  are  made  from  behind 
forwards,  their  length   corresponding  as 
;  nearly  as  possible  to  half  the  circumference 
of  the  foot  at  the  tarso-metatarsal  articula- 
;  tion.    Grasping  the  condemned  portion  of 
the  foot,  the  surgeon  forcibly  extends  it  and 
c  cuts  the  plantar  flap  from  behind  forward, 
<  keeping  as  close  as  possible  to  the  bone. 
In  forming  the  flap,  its  edges  should  be 
sloped  in  order  to  facilitate  subsequent 
adaptation.    The  vessels  requiring  hgature 
^  aje  the  dorsalis  pedis  and  the  plantar 
>  arteries.  Hfemorrhage  having  been  arrested, 
I  the  edges  of  the  wound  are  brought  to- 
gether by  means  of  numerous  points  of  in- 
terrupted suture. 

Of  the  foregoing  operation  an  account  of 
a  modification  practised  by  the  late  Prof. 


R.  Wm.  Smith  was  published  by  the  writer 
some  time  ago,  in  which  he  claimed  as  an 
advantage  the  preservation  of  the  two 
anterior  pomts  of  support  —namely,  the  ball 
of  the  gi"eat  toe,  and  the  base  of  the  5th 
metatarsal  bone.  The  importance  of  this 
is  obvious.  The  operation  is  performed  by 
making  an  oblique  incision  across  the  four 
lesser  metatarsal  bones,  commencing  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  fr'ont  of  the 
base  of  the  5th  metatarsal  bone,  and  in  a 
direction  towards  the  metatarso-phalangeal 
articulation  of  the  great  toe.  The  incision 
should  be  made  down  to  the  bones  and 
another  incision  should  then  be  made  at 
the  centre  of  the  first  one,  but  at  right 
angles  to  it,  upwards  and  inwards,  for 
about  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  quarter.  The 
tissues  at  each  side  of  the  second  incision 
should  then  be  dissected  off  the  bones,  and 
these,  thus  fr-eely  exposed,  should  be  ob- 
liquely divided  close  to  their  proximal  arti- 
ciilations  with  a  small  saw  or  fine  forceps, 
i  The  flap  should  be  taken  altogether  fr'om 
the  sole  of  the  foot. 

In  the  case  of  a  crushed  foot,  it  would  be 
best  to  dissect  up  such  dorsal  and  plantar 
'  flaps  as  might  be  possible,  and  then  to 
apply  a  saw  at  any  convenient  spot,  either 
in  the  metatarsus  or  tarsus. 

Chopart's  Medio-tarsal  Amputation. 
This  operation  is  a  disarticulation  through 
the  tarsus  between  the  os  calcis  and  cuboid 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  astragalus  and 
scaphoid  on  the  other.  As  guides  to  the 
articulation  there  are  two  landmarks — 
one,  -on  the  inside,  a  point  immediately 
behmd  the  tubercle  of  the  scaphoid ;  and 
the  other,  on  the  outside,  a  point  midway 
between  the  spur  at  the  base  of  the  5th 
metatarsal  bone  and  the  external  malleolus. 
These  two  points  determined,  the  surgeon 
grasps  and  extends  the  foot,  and  making  a 
lunated  incision  between  them,  carries  it 
arched  forwards  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
below  the  articulation.  The  flap  then  is 
dissected  back  and  the  articulation  opened. 
Two  lateral  incisions  are  next  made,  as  in 
Lisfr'anc's  operation,  to  guide  the  operator 
in  forming  the  plantar  flap,  which  is  made 
by  cutting  from  behind  forwards  and  keep- 
ing quite  close  to  the  hones.  It  has  been 
recommended  to  make  the  plantar  flap 
first,  which  is  done  by  cutting  from  with- 
out inwards,  the  flap  extending  to  the 
heads  of  the  metatarsal  bones.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  avoid  a  mistake  some- 
times made  of  confounding  the  articu- 
lation between  the  scaphoid  and  cuneiform 
bones  with  the  astragalo- scaphoid  joint. 
This  is  done  by  remembering  that  the 
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articulation  lies  behind  the  tubercle  of  the 
scaphoid,  and  not  in  front  of  it.  Professor 
von  Langenbeck  recommends  preliminary 
tenotomy  of  the  tendo  Achillis,  to  prevent 
the  retraction  of  the  plantar  flap  bringing 
the  cicatrix  on  the  front  of  the  stmnp ; 
but  if  the  plantar  fla])  be  made  sufficiently 
long,  as  already  described,  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity for  such  a  procedure.  The  arteries 
requu-ing  ligatm'e  are  the  plantar  vessels 
and  the  dorsalis  pedis,  as  in  Lisfranc's 
operation,  and  the  same  method  is  adopted 
of  bringing  the  edges  of  the  wound  to- 
gether by  points  of  interrupted  suture. 

Other  defects  in  Chopart's  amputation 
have,  it  is  stated,  been  observed ;  these  are 
a  tendency  to  eversion  or  valgus  of  the  re- 
mains of  the  foot,  to  displacement  of  the 
heel  upwards  and  backwards,  liability  to 
filceration  on  the  cicatrix,  from  its  being 
drawn  downwards  on  the  face  of  the  stump, 
and  to  the  subsequent  supervention  of 
caries  in  the  os  calcis.  These  alleged  de- 
fects of  Chopart's  operation  the  writer  has 
not  observed  ;  though  he  can  easily  under- 
stand the  probability  of  their  occm-rence  if 
the  plantar  flap  be  not  made  of  sufficient 
length.  It  is  necessary  to  make  allowance 
for  the  retraction  of  the  plantar  tissues 
which  takes  place  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
after  Chopart's  operation. 

William  Stokes. 

FOOT,  Dislocation  of  the.  See  Ankle, 
Dislocations  at  the. 

FOOT,  Dislocations  of  Bones  of  the. 
Cuboid,  Dislocation  of. — From  the  strong 
plantar  ligaments  connected  with  this  bone, 
and  the  powerful  tendon  grooving  it,  one 
might  infer  that  dislocation  would  be  a 
most  exceptional  injury.  There  is  no  re- 
corded case  of  uncomplicated  dislocation ; 
but  there  are  two  specimens  in  the  Musee 
Dupuytren  of  partial  displacement  down- 
wai'ds  associated  with  dislocation  of  the 
astragalus. 

Cuneiform  Bones. — Dislocation  of  these 
bones  is  rare,  and,  when  it  does  occm-,  is 
determined  by  their  shape  in  an  upward 
direction.  The  internal  cuneiform  is  the 
most  frequently  dislocated  in  an  upward 
and  inward  direction,  a  position  due  in  part, 
no  doubt,  to  the  action  of  the  tibialis  anticus 
muscle.  Astley  Cooper  records  two  cases, 
and  Smith  another,  which  were  left  unre- 
duced. N^laton,  for  a  compound  dislocation, 
removed  the  bone.  All  these  patients  re- 
covered with  useful  feet.  To  effect  reduction 
the  great  toe  should  bo  di-awn  forcibly  out- 
wards, and  the  bone  then  pressed  into  its 


place  ;  but  any  difficulty  in  reduction  or  any 
tendency  to  reluxation  should  suggest  to 
the  smrgeon  the  propriety  of  dividing  the 
tibiaUs  anticus  tendon. 

Scaphoid  Bone  of  the  Foot. — A  simple 
dislocation  upwards  has  been  recorded  by 
Walker.  A  bricklayer,  jumping  from  one 
wall  to  another,  ahghted  on  his  toes  and  fell 
forward.  The  scaphoid  formed  a  prominence 
on  the  dorsum,  and  a  depression  existed 
where  its  tuberosity  should,  nonnally,  have 
projected.  By  di-awing  the  foot  forcibly 
downwards  and  pressing  \\'ith  his  thmnbs, 
the  surgeon  reduced  the  bone  with  a  chck. 
Bryant  mentions  a  similar  case  from 
Birkett's  practice,  which  was  also  reduced; 
and  Smith  an  um-educed  case  which  he  saw 
some  years  after  the  accident.  Piedagnel 
has  recorded  a  compound  dislocation  doum- 
wards,  comphcated  with  fi-acture,  for  which 
amputation  of  the  foot  was  performed. 

Scaphoid  and  Astragalus.  —  These 
bones  are  occasionally  dislocated  together 
upwards  and  outwards.  Burnett  has  related 
a  case  caused  by  a  gentleman,  when  himting, 
taking  a  fence  with  his  foot  pressed  strongly 
against  the  outer  edge  of  the  stirrup.  The 
dislocation  was  compound,  and  the  bones 
were  reduced  by  pressm-e.  B.  Anger  has 
recorded  a  somewhat  similar  case.  For 
dislocations  of  the  astragalus  see  Astea- 
G^iLUS,  Dislocations  of  the. 

Smith's  Dislocation  of  the  Foot. — 
E.  W.  Smith  first  described  a  dislocation 
of  all  the  metatarsal  bones,  together  with 
the  internal  cuneiform,  and  explained  the 
adliesion  of  this  tarsal  bone  to  its  metatarsal 
as  due  to  the  tibiaUs  anticus  and  peroneus 
longus  tendons  being  partly  attached  on 
either  side  of  the  articulation.  The  foot 
was  shortened  an  inch ;  a  ridge  due  to  the 
displaced  bones  occupied  the  dorsum  of  the 
foot;  the  plantar  surface  of  the  foot  was 
convex  transversely  and  from  before  back- 
wards, and  looked  inwards.  Dissection 
showed  the  bones  to  be  displaced  upwards 
and  backwards.  Smitli  describes  two  un- 
reduced cases  of  long  standing ;  Dupuytren 
one  which  he  reduced;  and  Bryant  two 
cases,  one  of  which  was  displaced  inwards. 

The  writer  proposes  to  term  this  peculiar 
displacement  Bohert  Small's  dislocation, 
in  remembrance    of   that  distinguished 

Dublin  sm'geon. 

Tarso-Metatarsal  Dislocations.— The 

metatarsal  bones  may  be  dislocated  together 
upwards,  doivnwards, inwards, ov  outward*. 
They  may  be  also  dislocated  singly,  or  in 
groups  of  two,  three,  or  four ;  and,  rarely, 
some  may  be  dislocated  in  one  dii-ection, 
whilst  others  are  dislocated  in  another 
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'  These  injm-ies  oi-e  caused  by  falls  from 
i  a  height  on  the  toes  (the  way  in  which 
^  Smith's  dislocation  is  usually  caused),  or 
more  frequently   by   crushing  accidents. 

■  Many  have  been  for  a  time  overlooked, 
on  accomit  of  swelling.  The  shortenmg  of 
the  foot  in  fi-ont  of  the  ankle  and  loss  of 
the  arch,  prominence  of  the  bones,  and  de- 
flection of  the  toes,  are  the  principal  signs 
of  dislocation  of  all  the  bones.    In  single 

,  dislocation  the  projecting  bone  is  generaUy 
evident,  and  the  toe  is  shortened.   In  many 

.  cases  extension  has  failed  to  produce  reduc- 

:i  tion,  but  useful  feet  have  remained.  Hitzig 
has  analysed  29  cases;  13  were  of  single 
bones,  and  16  of  the  entire  metatarsus ; 

.  11  of  the  latter  were  displaced  upwards. 
Toes,  Dislocations  of. — Metatarso-pha- 

Mangeal  dislocations  are  the  most  fr-equent; 

■  "but  inter -phalangeal  displacements  occa- 
-isionaUy  take  place.  Malgaigne  records 
■.three  instances  of  dislocation  of  all  the 

toes — two  upwards,  and  one  compound  and 
outwards.  The  latter  necessitated  excision 
of  the  end  of  the  first  metatarsal  bone 
before  reduction  could  be  effected.  The 
same  author  has  collected  19  cases  of  dis- 
;  location  of  the  great  toe,  all  of  which 
»  .  occurred  in  males.    It  may  take  place  up- 

■  wards  and  backwards,  upwards  and  in- 
wai-ds,  or  upwards  and  outwards.  The 
first  form  is  the  most   common,  and  is 

I  often  as  difficult  to  reduce  as  dislocation 
of  the  thumb,  for  similar  reasons.  The 
treatment  is  the  same  as  for  metacarpo- 

;  phalangeal  dislocation  of  the  thimib. 

SUBASTEAGALOID    DISLOCATION   OF  THE 

F  Foot. — A  displacement  which  leaves  the 
astragalus  in  its  normal  relation  to  the  tibia 
and  fibula,  but  carries  away  all  the  other 
'  bones  of  the  foot  in  a  definite  direction,  is 
a  not  infrequent  accident.    Much  conftision 
■!  has  existed  concerning  these  subastragaloid 
'  dislocations,  which,  till  somewhat  recently, 

■  were  altogether  overlooked  and  confoimded 
■with  dislocations  proper  of  the  astragalus, 
luxations  of  the  os  calcis,  and  midtarsal 

•  dislocations.    The  head  of  the  astragalus 

■  -  is  not  firmly  bound  to  the  scaphoid,  there 
it  being  no  inferior  ligament  uniting  them, 

'  and  but  a  comparatively  weak  superior  one ; 

■  hence,  except  for  the  support  of  other  bones, 

■  this  joint  offers  little  resistance  to  disloca- 

■  tiop.  With  the  os  calcis  tlie  astragalus  is 
:  1  united  by  a  strong  interosseous  ligament ; 

but  above  there  is  a  kind  of  mortise-Ulce 
locking  between  it  and  the  tibia  and  fibida, 
whicli,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand,  might 
^  often  bear  the  strain  of  injury  better  than 
;  its  hgamentous  connections  with  the  cal- 
caneum.  In  this  accident  the  foot  separates 


from  the  astragalus  at  the  calcaneo-astraga- 
loid  and  astragalo-scaphoid  joints. 

Subastragaloid  dislocation  of  the  foot 
may  take  place  in  four  dii'ections — inwards, 
outivards,  hacliwan-ds,  and  forivards,  of 
which  the  first-named  is  the  most  common. 
These  dislocations  are  very  rarely  complete 
— that  is  to  say,  the  articulating  facets  of 
the  OS  calcis  are  not  entirely  removed  fr'om 
contact  with  those  of  the  astragalus. 

Subastragaloid  dislocations  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  enucleations  of  the  as- 
tragalus by  the  head  of  the  bone  being  felt 
at  its  normal  distance  from  the  tibia  and 
malleoli ;  by  the  fact  that  none  of  its  upper 
articular  surface  is  to  be  detected  projecting 
beneath  the  skin ;  and  by  the  existence  of 
movements  of  flexion  and  extension  at  the 
ankle-joint.  From  dislocations  of  the  cal- 
caneum  they  are  to  be  diagnosed  by  ob- 
serving that  the  whole  foot  is  tm-ned  in  the 
same  direction  as  that  bone,  and  that  the 
head  of  the  astragalus  has  escaped  fi-om  its 
socket.  Dislocations  of  the  ankle-joint  are 
rmaccompanied  by  the  prominence  caused 
by  the  displaced  head  of  the  astragalus,  and 
the  movements  of  the  joint  are  lost. 

E.  Clement  Lucas. 

FOOT,  Fractures  of  Bones  of  the.— 
Astkagalus.— Though  not  very  rarely  dis- 
located, the  astragalus  is  but  seldom  frac- 
tm-ed;  some  clear  examples,  however,  of 
this  injury  have  been  recorded.  Doubtless 
fracture  is  sometimes  present,  though  it 
is  masked  by  the  enclosed  situation  of  the 
bone,  or  by  injury  of  the  sm-rounding  parts. 
It  is  usually  caused  by  falls  fr"om  a  height 
on  the  feet,  and  may  involve  any  part  of 
the  bone — its  neck,  general  mass,  or  pos- 
terior portion.  It  is  often  accompanied  by 
dislocation.  The  writer  lately  met  with  a 
case  in  which,  together  with  a  partial  dis- 
location, so  that  the  bone  was  rotated  on  its 
antero-posterior  axis  in  such  a  way  that  its 
inferior  surface  presented  directly  inwards, 
there  existed  a  fr-actm-e  of  its  internal 
border.  This  injmy  may  be  combined  vnth 
fr'acture  of  the  malleoli. 

Symptoms. — Pain  on  pressm-e,  or  on 
any  attempt  to  bear  weight  on  the  foot,  the 
presence  of  crepitus  on  movement,  com- 
bined with  an  absence  of  injury  to  other 
parts,  and  diminished  height  of  the  malleoli 
j  from  the  ground,  would  be  the  most  marked 
signs  of  this  injmy.  Sometimes  the  de- 
:  tached  fragment  has  been  found  protruding 
imder  the  skin.  But  when  other  tarsal 
bones  are  injured,  and  when  swelling  is 
considerable,  an  exact  diagnosis  cannot  be 
made. 
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The  only  treatment  generally  required 
is  to  subdue  inflammation  by  position,  rest, 
and  cold  apijUcations,  and  subsequently  to 
maintain  rest  by  a  weU-adjiisted  splint,  or  a 
light  case  of  plaster  of  Paris.  If  any  portion 
of  the  bone  is  protruded  and  camiot  be  re- 
placed, it  may  be  necessarj'  to  remove  it. 
This  operation  should  be  performed  with 
very  careful  antiseptic  precautions.  It  is 
best,  however,  to  postpone  mterference  till 
the  swelling  and  inflammation  following 
the  accident  have  subsided.  As  some  stiff- 
ness is  very  likely  to  remain,  a  guarded 
prognosis  should  be  given ;  and  the  foot 
should  be  placed  at  a  right  angle  with  the 
leg,  so  that  the  heel,  when  the  patient  is 
allowed  to  walk,  may  be  easily  brought  to 
the  ground. 

Calcaneum. — This  bone  may  be  frac- 
tured either  by  dh'ect  violence,  as  the  pas- 
sage of  a  wheel  over,  or  the  fall  of  a  heavy 
weight  upon,  the  foot,  by  a  fall  on  the  feet,  or 
by  muscular  action.  The  fractm'e  may  take 
any  direction,  or  involve  any  part  of  the 
bone.  When  due  to  direct  violence  it  is 
often  extensively  comminuted,  and  accom- 
panied by  great  injury  to  the  soft  parts  of 
the  foot.  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  it  is 
compound.  When  the  result  of  muscular 
action,  it  involves  the  part  of  the  bone  Ij^mg 
beliind  the  astragalus,  and  the  fi-agment, 
variable  in  size,  is  drawn  uj)wards — some- 
times shghtly,  but  sometimes  to  the  extent 
of  two,  three,  or  even  five  mches,  by  the 
muscles  of  the  calf.  In  fractm-e  of  other 
parts  of  the  bone  displacement  is  usually 
very  shght,  the  fragments  being  held  toge- 
ther by  their  connection  with  the  sm-round- 
ing  fibrous  structmres  of  the  foot.  Cases  in 
which  both  calcanea  were  fractured  have 
been  recorded. 

The  symptoms  consist  of  pain,  swelling, 
extravasation  of  blood,  and  crepitus,  pro- 
duced by  grasping  the  heel  and  moving  the 
anterior  part  of  the  foot  upon  it ;  by  fixing 
the  heel  and  flexing  the  anterior  part  of 
the  foot ;  or  by  grasping  the  heel  while  the 
patient  moves  his  toes.  In  cases  of  exten- 
sive comminution  there  is  marked  increase 
in  the  width  of  the  bone  below  the  malleoU, 
and  flattening  of  the  arch  of  the  foot.  When 
the  bone  has  been  severely  crushed,  espe- 
cially if  the  fracture  has  involved  the  sus- 
tentaculmn  tali,  so  that  the  tendons  have 
been  displaced,  the  strength  and  movements 
of  the  foot  are  considerably  diminished, 
and  there  may  be  a  troublesome  tendency 
to  valgus.  Generally,  however,  in  fracture 
uncomplicated  with  much  displacement, 
satisfactory  recovery  takes  place,  although 
repair  is  very  tedious. 


Treatment,  when  displacement  is  slight, 
consists  in  reducing  inflammation  by  posi- 
tion and  cold  apphcations,  and  the  subse- 
quent employment  of  a  plaster  of  Paris  or 
leather  splint ;  and  allowing  the  patient  to 
be  about  on  crutches  for  two  months  or 
more  before  any  weight  is  thrown  upon  the 
foot.  At  a  later  period  much  may  be  done 
by  careful  passive  movements,  after  any 
adhesions  that  may  be  present  have  been 
broken  down.  When  the  fragment  is  dis- 
placed by  the  muscles  of  the  calf,  the  leg 
must  be  flexed  upon  the  thigh  and  the  foot 
extended  on  the  leg,  as  in  niptui-e  of  the 
tendo-AchiUih,  and  retained  in  that  position 
either  by  a  loop  passing  fi-om  the  heel  of 
the  slipper  and  fastened  above  the  knee,  or 
by  the  apparatus  recommended  in  rupture 
of  the  Achilles  tendon. 

Tarsus  and  Metatarsus.- — Fractmes  of 
the  remaining  parts  of  the  tarsus,  and  of 
the  metatarsus  call  for  no  detailed  notice. 
Thej'  are  always  the  result  of  dhect  violence, 
and  are  frequently  compound,  and  attended 
with  considerable  laceration  of  the  soft  parts. 
When  the  fractm'e  is  simple,  all  that  is  re- 
quu'ed  after  adjustment  has  been  eflfected  is 
a  splint  to  control  the  fragments  and  keep 
them  at  rest.  For  this  pm-pose  plaster  of 
Paris  is  often  useful.  When  the  soft  struc- 
tures are  lacerated,  or  when  the  bones  are 
comminuted,  care  should  be  taken  to  re- 
move parts  as  sparingly  as  possible.  Yet 
it  must  be  remembered  that  when  the  foot 
has  been  crushed  the  soft  parts  are  often 
more  widely  injm-ed  than  is  at  first  sight 
apparent,  and  extensive  sloughing  of  the 
flaps  will  sometimes  take  place. 

Howard  Marsh. 

FOOT  and  ANKLE,  Diagnosis  of 
Injuries  and  Diseases  of. — In  diagnosu^ 
an  injm-y  about  the  foot  and  anlde  the 
sm'geon  must  remember — (I)  certain  bony 
landmarks ;  (II)  what  are  the  common 
mjuries ;  (III)  the  chief  points  which  will 
help  in  diagnosis. 

I.  Bony  Landmarks. — Malleoli. — The 
outer  descends  lower  than  the  inner,  axid 
locks  the  joint  in  more  completely,  a  point 
which  makes  opening  the  joint  m  Syme's 
amputation  more  easy  on  the  inner  side. 
The  tip  of  the  outer  is  about  half  an  inch 
below  and  behind  that  of  the  inner  malleo- 
lus. Their  posterior  borders  are  in  the  same 
plane,  owing  to  the  greater  antero-posterior 
diameter  of  the  internal. 

Foot.— Inner  side— {1)  Internal  tubero- 
sity of  OS  calcis.  (2)  Tip  of  internal  niaJ- 
leolus.  (3)  Sustentaculum  tah,  one  full 
inch  below  internal  malleolus.   (4)  Tubercle 
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of  scaphoid,  one  full  inch  below  internal 
malleolus  and  a  little  lower  down,  the  gap 
between  (3)  and  (4)  being  filled  by  the 
calcaneo-scaphoid  ligament.  (5)  Tuberosity 
of  the  internal  cimeiform  bone.  (6)  Base 
of  first  metatarsal  bone.  _  (7)  Head  of  me- 
tatarsal bone  and  sesamoid  bones. 

Outer  side. — (1)  Outer  tuberosity  of  os 
calcis.  (2)  External  malleolus.  (3)  Nearly 
one  inch  below  the  malleolus,  and  a  little 
ia  front  of  it  the  peroneal  tubercle,  with  the 

-  short  tendon  above  and  the  long  below. 

,z  (4)  Base  of  fifth  metatarsal  bone. 

II.  Injuries  Common  in  this  Eegion. 

r  These  may,  for  practical  purposes,  be  divided 

ii  into  two  gi'oups. 

.  A.  Those  without  fracture  or  disloca- 

•.Hon. —  (1)  Sprains.     (2)  Eupture  of  tendo 

I  Achilhs.    (3)  Shppiag  of  tendons. 

1.  Sprains. — Sprains  of  the  anlde  are 
h  fuUy  described  under  that  heading ;  it  re- 

mains  only  to  point  out  the  chief  points 

■  which  distinguish  them  from  fi-acture  or 
.  dislocation.  Amongst  these  are  the  absence 
1  of  crepitus  or  bony  deformity,  the  compara- 
■:.  tively  sUght  injury,  such  as  a  slip  or  twist 
ci:  on  xmeven  gi'oimd,  the  fact  that  the  patient 
1:  has  very  hkely  been  able  to  use  the  foot 
I  between  the  time  of  the  accident  and  the 
V  visit  of  the  medical  man,  the  corresjpondence 

of  measm'ements  between  bony  points  in 
ti  the  two  limbs. 

2.  Rupture  of  the  tendo  Achillis. — It 
i-may  be  diagnosed  by  the  comparatively 
;-tri-\'ia]  violence,  as  the  mere  strain  of  walk- 
ing, dancing,  &c.,  the  feehng  of  a  snap  or  as 

.  if  a  blow  had  been  struck  on  the  part,  the 
depression  between  the  ruptm-ed  ends,  in- 

;  creased  by  action  of  the  muscles,  &c.  Much 
more  rarely  the  rupture  of  a  tendon  near 
the  ankle  takes  place  in  the  case  of  the 

p.  peronei  or  tibialis  posticus. 

3.  Slipping  of  Tendons. — This  usually 
takes  place  with  the  peronei,  which  most 
frequently  of  aJl  tendons  in  the  body  get  out 

;  of  their  grooves.  The  condition  may  be 
diagnosed  by  the  history  of  a  twist  or  slip, 
followed  immediately  by  pain,  swelling,  and 
ecchymosis  along  the  sheath,  and  the  feel- 
ing of  the  tendon  as  it  slips  backwards  and 
forwards  over  the  posterior  edge  of  the  ex- 
ternal malleolus. 

B.  Injtories  accompanied  with  Fracture 

■  or  Dislocation.  —  Those  most  frequently 
1  met  with  are— (1)  Fracture  of  the  lower 

ends  of  the  fibula  and  tibia,  with  partial 
dislocation  of  the  foot.  (2)  Dislocation  of 
the  astragalus.  (3)  Subastragaloid  disloca- 
tion. (4)  Dislocation  at  the  ankle,  which 
may  take  place  laterally  or  antero-poste- 
'■'w.y,  the  dislocation  outwards  being  most 


common,  and  aU  of  these  dislocations  being 
very  liable  to  be  accompanied  by  fracture 
of  one  or  other  of  the  bones  of  the  leg.  (5) 
Fracture  of  astragalus.  (G)  Fracture  of  os 
calcis.  (7)  Injm-y  to  epiphyses,  e.g.  that 
of  the  tibia. 

III.  The  foUowing  are  the  chief  points 
to  which  paying  attention  wUl  aid  the  prac- 
titioner in  making  out  the  nature  of  an  in- 
jury about  the  anlde,  accompanied  with 
fi'acture  or  dislocation  :  — 

1.  The  Tiind  and  severity  of  the  vio- 
lence— thus,  a  sudden  exertion,  as  in  lawn- 
tennis,  dancing,  running,  &c.,  may  produce 
rupture  of  the  tendo  Achillis,  slipping  of  the 
peronei,  or  sprain  of  the  ankle.  A  slip  on 
uneven  ground,  down  a  bank,  &c.,  may  pro- 
duce a  sprain  or  one  of  the  slighter  forms  of 
fracture  of  the  malleoli,  with  displacement 
of  the  foot  outwards  or  inwards,  far  more 
frequently  the  former.  More  violent  twists, 
a  direct  blow  upon  the  ankle,  coming  down 
with  the  foot  sideways  after  leaping,  the 
foot  being  caught  and  fixed  while  the  body 
is  free  to  move,  jtmaping  from  a  carriage  in 
motion,  and  similar  accidents,  are  much 
more  likely  to  cause  the  severer  forms  of 
Pott's  fracture,  and  dislocation  of  the  as- 
tragalus, or  subastragaloid  dislocation  of 
the  foot. 

2.  Comparison  of  the  two  anMes  and 
feet.  If  a  depression  is  foimd  one  or  two 
inches  above  the  external  malleolus,  with 
prominence  of  the  malleolus  on  the  inner 
side,  the  practitioner  will  know  that 
he  is  dealing  with  Pott's  fractm-e.  If,  in 
addition  to  the  above,  there  is  widening 
between  the  malleoli,  there  is  probably  a 
split  running  through  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  tibia  into  its  inferior  articular  sur- 
face, as  well  as  a  fracture  of  the  fibula.  If 
the  malleoli  seem  to  have  settled  down  on 
to  the  dorsum,  and  under  the  slcin  of  this- 
region  is  a  projection  lying  obliquely  in- 
wards or  outwards,  resembling  the  an- 
terior and  rounded,  or  superior  and  troch- 
lear surface  of  the  astragalus,  this  bone  has 
probably  been  dislocated.  If  the  malleoli 
have  not  sunk  down  on  to  the  dorsum,  if 
some  movement  of  the  anlde-joint  remain, 
and  just  in  front  of  the  tibia  the  head  of 
the  astragalus  can  be  felt  rounded  and  pro- 
mment,  one  malleolus  projecting  while  the 
other  is  buried  in  a  deep  fossa,  the  foot 
being  inverted  or  everted,  and  no  crepitus 
obtainable,  a  subastragaloid  dislocation  of 
the  foot  laterally  has  probably  taken  ])lace. 

3.  Crepitus. — This  is  often  difficult  of 
detection  in  fractures  of  this  region,  owing 
to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  natural 
fixity  of  the  parts  is  increased  by  swelling. 
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the  great  pain,  and  by  the  fact  that  occa- 
sionally, as  ia  Pott's  fracture,  reduction 
may  have  taken  place.  The  following  may 
aid  in  detecting  crepitus: — Pressmre  with 
two  fingers  on  either  side  of  the  suspected 
h-actm-e,  e.g.  a  malleolus;  rotation  of  the 
foot  from  side  to  side ;  keeping  one  finger 
over  the  suspected  site  of  fi-acture,  and 
making  pressure  at  a  distance  so  as  to 
'  spring '  the  bone  of  the  fibula  at  the  spot 
where  this  is  broken. 

In  the  absence  of  other  symptoms  of 
fractm-e — e.g.  displacement — where,  after 
severe  injury,  there  is  much  pain,  inabihty 
to  use  the  foot,  and  deep-seated  crepitus, 
fi'actm'e  of  the  astragalus  or  os  calcis  may  be 
present.  Where  in  an  apparent  fi'actm-e  of 
the  end  of  the  tibia,  the  crepitus  is  modified, 
when  the  patient  is  about  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen, and  when  the  lower  end  of  the  upper 
fi'agment  is  smooth  and  rounded  instead  of 
sharp  and  rough  or  angular,  the  injm'y  is 
separation  of  the  lower  epiphysis  of  the 
tibia. 

4.  Measurements. —  These  are  of  less 
value  here  than  in  fractm'es  of  the  long 
bones,  ovring  to  the  injm'y  not  being  so 
localised,  and  the  amoimt  of  swelling  which 
so  often  obscm-es  the  bony  landmarks. 
Finding,  in  examining  a  suspected  case, 
injury  to  the  ankle  or  foot,  the  practi- 
tioner will  remember  that  the  majority  of 
patients  will  make  no  allowance  for  the 
difficulty  and  obscmrity  which  often  accom- 
pany the  examination  of  these  cases,  or 
for  the  tedious  and  troublesome  sequelae 
which  sometimes  foUow  on  most  careful 
treatment,  and,  remembering  this,  he  will 
do  well  to  fortify  himself  with  the  advice 
and  opinion  of  a  friend  or  neighbom-. 

The  most  common  forms  of  disease 
which  present  themselves  for  diagnosis  iii 
the  foot  are  the  various  forms  of  synovitis 
and  caries.  Synovitis  in  its  acutest  form 
will  be  often  met  with  in  a  sprain  of  the 
ankle.  Forms  much  more  insidious,  and 
tending  gradually,  if  untreated,  to  serious 
disorganisation,  are  met  with  in  the  anlde, 
the  calcaneo-astragaloid,  and  the  medio- 
tarsal  joints.  Stiffness  and  tenderness, 
preceded  by  some  injury  or  over -use  (both, 
perhaps,  of  little  apparent  moment),  are 
followed  by  increasing  swelling  and  actual 
pain.  In  the  case  of  the  anlile-joint  the 
swelling  wUl  show  itself  chiefly  in  front 
and  around  the  malleoh.  In  tlae  case  of 
the  astragalo-calcanean  joint  the  sweUing 
is  much  less  distinct,  owing  to  the  depth 
and  surroundings  of  the  joint.  No  certain 
diagnosis  can  be  made  without  watching 
the  case,  allowing  for  its  insidiousness,  its 


cripphng  natm'e,  and  the  exclusion  of  any 
evidence  of  disease  of  the  anlde-joint.  In 
synovitis  of  the  medio-tarsal  joints,  which 
should  always,  if  possible,  be  recognised 
early,  owing  to  the  extent  of  the  synovial 
membrane  and  the  number  of  bones  with 
which  it  is  in  contact,  it  will  be  found,  on 
comparing  the  two  feet,  that  the  natural 
instep  is  lost,  being  gradually  replaced  by  a 
swelling  which  gradually  becomes  more  and 
more  clubbed. 

Where  pulpy  disease  and  caries  have 
followed  on  synovitis,  then  presence  wiU  be 
known  by  the  preceding  history,  the  longer 
dm-ation,  the  formation  of  abscesses  here 
and  there,  owing  to  the  impUcation  of  the 
skin  and  soft  parts,  leading  to  sinuses, 
with  their  characteristic  bluish,  undermined 
edges  and  prominent  granulations.  The 
chief  seats  of  caries  are  the  os  calcis,  the 
anlde-joint,  and  astragalus  (for  these  may 
practically  be  taken  together,  the  latter 
being  only  occasionally  by  itself  the  site  of 
disease),  the  medio-tarsal  joint,  occasionally 
only  the  cuboid,  and,  more  often,  the  meta- 
tarsal bones,   these   being,   especially  in 
'  strumous  '  children,  hable  to  be  the  sites 
of  multiple  caries.    From  the  devious  bur- 
rowing of  pus,  sinuses  over  a  bone  do  not 
necessarily  mean  caries  of  that  bone,  but 
must  be  taken  with  other  points,  such  as 
the  site  of  the  chief  thickening ;  whether 
behind  and  below  the  malleoli  and  ob- 
hterating  the  natural  hollows  there,  as  in 
caries  of  the  os  calcis,  or  in  fi-ont  of  the 
malleoh  and  even  a  httle  up  the  leg  over 
the  ankle-joint,  combined  with  impaired 
movement  of  the  joint,  when  that  is  in- 
volved, and  so  in  other  cases.    Sinuses  on 
the  plantar  aspect  of  the  foot  almost  always 
point  to  that  form  of  caries  which  is  asso- 
ciated with,  or  secondary  to.  Perforating 
Ulcek.  W.  H.  a.  Jacobson. 

FOREARM,  Amputation  of  the.— 
Amputation  of  the  forearm  may  be  per- 
formed at  either  its  lower,  middle,  or  upper 
thh-d.  Owing  to  early  prejudice  against 
the  operation  in  the  lower  thn-d  on  the  part 
of  some  eminent  French  operators — notably 
Larrey— on  account  of  the  large  number 
of  tendons,  tlio  middle  and  upper  thirds 
were  the  situations  prefen-ed.  The  opinion 
generally  accepted  now,  however,  is  that 
miless  there  be  some  special  contra-indica- 
tion,  the  lower  thnd  is  the  most  desirable 
situation.  The  particular  operation  to  be 
selected  depends  lai-gely  on  the  situation  in 
which  it  is  to  be  performed.  The  cuxular  or 
rectangular  methods  are  best  in  the  lower 
third ;  in  the  middle  of  the  forearm,  the 
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iiutoro-posterior  flap  method  or  the  rect- 
ningulai-  amputation;  and  in  the  upper 
Jthu-d,  Syme's  modified  circular,  or  the 
ivantero-posterior  flap  method.  WTienprac- 
rticable,  amputations  of  the  forearm,  what- 
1  ever  method  be  adopted,  should,  as  main- 
t.taiaed  by  Skey,  be  performed  below  the 
jsupinator  brevis  and  pronator  radii  teres, 
wwith  a  view  to  the  preservation  of  prona- 
dtion  and  supination  of  the  limb. 

The  circular  operation  maybe  performed 
:;as  follows  : — Pressiu'e  on  the  brachial  artery 
f  should  be  made  either  by  digital  pressure, 
i'by  an  Esmarch  bandage,  or  a  Petit's  or 
iSignoroni's  tom-niquet.  The  elastic  Es- 
nmai-ch  bandage  is,  in  the  writer's  opinion, 
•..to  be  preferred.  Supposing  the  right  fore- 
;'.arm  to  be  the  one  to  be  operated  on,  the 
jsiu'geon,  standing  on  that  side  of  the  pa- 
;tient,  gi-asps  the  forearm  with  his  left 
bhand  and  retracts  the  skin,  the  portion  of 
:.the  limb  to  be  removed  being  held  steadily 
;iand  somewhat  elevated  by  an  assistant. 
iK  circular  incision  is  then  made  with 
aa  medium-sized  amputation  knife  down 
Itto  the  fascia,  and  the  skin  dissected 
ibback  for  the  distance  of  an  inch  or  an 
iL'inch  and  a  half.  The  second  stage  of 
;  the  operation  consists  in  the  division  of 
t  the  muscular  tissues  at  the  upper  angle 
■lof  the  wound  down  to  the  bones.  There 
:  the  interosseous  membrane  and  periosteum 
•round  each  of  the  bones  are  carefaUy 
•Idivided,  and  the  bones  are  then  simulta- 
nneously  sawn  across.  The  radial,  ulnar,  and 
iiinterosseous  arteries  should  then  be  secm'ed, 
I  and  the  wound  di'essed.  This  method  may 
'.also  be  employed  in  the  upper  third  of  the 
ii  forearm,  but  is  not  so  applicable  to  the 
I'  centre  or  middle  third  of  the  forearm,  where 
"'the  flap  operation  is,  as  a  rule,  performed. 

In  this  situation  the  antero-posterior 
-'flap  method,  for  the  reasons  already  stated, 
::is  the  operation  usually  indicated.    It  may 
■be  cari'ied  out  by  long  anterior  and  short 
i'posterior  flaps,  or  by  antero-posterior  flaps 
;  of  equal  length.    They  may  be  made  either 
i'by  transfixion,  or,  if  the  arm  be  large  and 
D  muscular,  by  cutting  from  withotit.  Short 
t^rausculo-cutaneous    flaps,     with  oblique 
''.division  of  the  deeper  structru-es,  are  re- 
■  commended  by  S^dillot  (Alanson's  opera- 
"ition  somewhat  modified).    The  simplest 
and  best  method,  when  the  middle  third  of 
■:the  forearm  is  the  situation  to  be  operated 
on,  is  that  by  antero-posterior  flaps  made 
by  transfixion.  The  limb  should  be  held  in 
the  prone  position  by  an  assistant.  The 
operator  then,  grasping  the  dorsal  tissues 
'  ■  with  his  left  hand,  draws  them  up,  deter- 
mining  accurately  at  the  same  time  the 


edges  of  the  ulna  and  radius.  "With  a 
mediimi-sized  catlin  the  dorsal  tissues 
are  transfixed,  care  being  taken  not  to  fall 
into  the  error,  occasionally  made  by  un- 
skilful operators,  of  getting  between  the 
bones.  A  flap  two  or  three  inches  in 
length  is  then  made,  and  in  doing  so  the 
operator  shoidd  avoid  ha-ving  an  irregular, 
jagged  edge  to  it.  This  he  can  best  do  by 
avoiding  too  short  and  sawing  an  action  of 
the  Icnife  in  the  division  of  the  tissues. 
The  flap  having  been  made,  it  is  held  back 
by  an  assistant,  and  the  catlin  is  then  re- 
introduced in  front  of  the  bones,  and  a  flap 
somewhat  longer  than  the  posterior  one  is 
made,  ending  somewhat  differently,  for  the 
tissues  should  not  be  divided  so  obliquely 
as  in  the  posterior  flap,  but  cut  more 
abruptly  or  squarely.  The  interosseous 
structm-es  should  then  be  divided,  the  peri- 
osteum carefully  incised  at  the  points  where 
the  bones  are  to  be  sawn,  and  the  latter 
then  simultaneously  divided.  The  radial, 
ulnar,  and  interosseous  vessels  -will  require 
ligatm'e,  the  first  two  of  which  will  be 
foiTnd  in  the  anterior  flap,  the  radial  being 
most  superficial. 

Teale's  rectangular  flap  method  is,  in 
cases  where  the  tissues  are  abundant,  applic- 
able to  amputations  of  the  lower  and  middle 
thu'ds  of  the  forearm.  In  the  upper  third, 
where  the  bones  occupy  a  more  central 
position,  and  the  muscles  are  thick,  lateral 
flaps  have  also  been  recommended.  The 
writer,  however,  fails  to  recognise  any 
advantage  to  be  obtained  by  substituting 
this  latter  method  for  either  the  modified 
circular  or  the  antero-posterior  flap  opera- 
tions. 

In  performing  Teale's  rectangular  am- 
putation, the  radial  vessels  should  be  in 
the  short  flap.  '  The  operator,'  Mr.  Teale 
observes,  '  in  forming  the  long  flap,  makes 
the  two  longitudinal  incisions  merely 
through  the  integuments,  but  the  trans- 
verse one  is  carried  directly  down  to  the 
bones.  In  dissecting  the  long  flap  fi-om 
below  upwards,  the  tissues  of  which  it  is 
composed  must  be  separated  close  to  the 
periosteima  and  interosseous  membrane. 
The  short  flap  is  made  by  a  transverse  in- 
cision through  all  the  structm-es  down  to 
the  bones,  care  being  taken  to  separate  the 
parts  upwards  close  to  the  periosteum  and 
membrane.  The  prone  position  is  recom- 
mended, to  aUow  the  dorsal  flap  to  be 
superior  when  the  patient  is  recumbent, 
and  thus  fall  over  the  ends  of  the  bones.' 

In  reference  to  the  statistics  of  amputa- 
tions of  the  forearm  when  perfoimed  on 
accoimt  of  serious  injuries,  it  is  interesting. 
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to  note  a  fact  recorded  by  Dr.  Otis,  and 
mentioned  by  Agnew  in  reference  to  the 
superiority  of  primary  over  intermediary 
and  secondary  amputations,  the  mortality 
of  primary  being  9-6  per  cent.,  interme- 
diary 23-5  per  cent.,  and  secondary  15'7 
per  cent.  The  special  points  to  be  borne 
in  mind  in  amputation  of  the  forearm, 
ai'e : — 

I.  Division,  when  possible,  of  the  bones 
below  the  insertion  of  the  pronator  radii 
teres  and  supinator  brevis. 

II.  Selection  in  the  lower  third  of  the 
circular  or  rectangular  operations,  and  in 
.the  middle  and  upper  thirds  of  the  antero- 
posterior flap  method. 

III.  In  the  latter  group  of  amputations 
the  division  of  the  bones  at  least  half  an 
inch  above  the  angles  of  incision  of  the 
soft  parts,  in  order  to  prevent  projection  of 
them  at  the  sides  of  the  wound. 

"William  Sxokes. 

FOREARM,  Diagnosis  of  Injuries  and 
Diseases  of  the.    See  Arm  and  Forearm. 

FOREIGN  BODIES  m  THE  AIR- 
PASSAGES.— Foreign  matter  of  the  most 
diverse  kind,  gaseous,  hquid,  or  solid,  not 
infrequently  enters  the  air-passages,  and 
gives  rise  to  symptoms,  varying  m  severity 
and  urgency  according  to  the  nature,  size, 
shape,  and  position  of  the  offending  sub- 
stance. 

Irritating  vapours  or  minute  solid  par- 
ticles suspended  in  the  air,  as  they  touch 
the  upper  part  of  the  larynx  generally  excite 
such  a  violent  fit  of  coughing  that  they  are 
swept  away  at  once,  and,  beyond  the  imme- 
diate distress  and  discomfort,  give  rise  to  no 
further  consequences.  Only  excej)tionally, 
when,  as  in  the  case  of  steam  fi-om  a  tea- 
kettle, they  are  drawn  well  in  by  a  sudden 
inspiration,  and  inflict  serious  injury  ou 
the  mucous  membrane,  does  inflammation 
foUow  and  affect  the  larynx,  or  the  trachea 
and  bronclii,  or  even  the  lungs  themselves. 
So  also  with  liquids ;  only,  fi'om  the  peculiar 
circiunstances  under  which  they  enter,  the 
consequences  are  more  lasting  and  more 
serious.  It  is  rare  for  them  to  penetrate 
further  than  the  larynx,  from  which  they 
are  ejected  at  once,  unless  it  has  imdergone 
some  change  which  has  cither  impaired  its 
sensibility  or  rendered  it  less  capable  of  rapid 
and  co-ordinate  action.  For  example,  after 
wounds  involving  the  floor  of  the  mouth 
or  the  air-passages  (such  as  cut-throat), 
and  also  after  tracheotomy,  the  larynx 
sometimes  loses  its  delicate  sensitiveness, 
.probably  from  swelling  und  oedema  of  the 


mucous  membrane,  and  does  not  close  with 
suflicient  rapidity  to  prevent  Uquid  portions 
of  food  passing  do^vn  the  trachea  into  the 
lungs.  Pneumonia  set  up  by  this  is  the 
cause  of  the  fatal  issue  in  many  cases  of 
tracheotomy  which  have  sm-vived  both  the 
primary  mischief  and  the  immediate  effects 
of  the  operation.  The  same  thing  may 
happen  _  as  a  consequence  of  diphtheritic 
paralysis,  or  when  a  patient  is  insensible, 
either  from  anaesthetics  or  from  alcohoL 
During  operations  about  the  mouth,  blood 
and  fluids  from  the  stomach  vomited  up 
may  be  drawn  down  the  trachea,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  amount,  either  cause  an 
immediately  fatal  asphyxia  or  broncho- 
pneumonia  some  d&ys  later. 

Sohd  substances  may  enter  tmder  simi- 
lar conditions;  sets  of  false  teeth  (which 
ought  always  to  be  removed  prior  to  the 
administration  of  an  anaesthetic),  a  tooth 
dropped  fi-om  the  forceps  immediately 
after  extraction  in  the  haste  to  grasp  a 
second,  wedges  to  keep  the  mouth  open, 
improperly  secm-ed,  are  all  recorded  as 
having  dropped  into  the  larynx.  The  same 
thing  has  been  known  to  occur  during 
sleep,  or  in  the  vomiting  following  an- 
cesthesia.  A  case  of  death  after  the  ad- 
ministration of  ether  was  found  to  be  due 
to  the  skin  of  a  ripe  plum,  rolled  up ;  it 
had  been  vomited  dm-ing  the  stage  of  re- 
covery, di'awn  into  the  larynx,  and  was 
firmly  wedged  into  the  right  bronchus,  so 
that  its  upper  extremity  fell  over  and 
occluded  the  orifice  of  the  left.  In  the 
vast  majority  of  instances,  however,  this 
very  serious  accident  arises  firom  a  care- 
less habit  of  holding  things  in  the  mouth 
or  between  the  teeth,  especially  in  the  case 
of  children.  Something  or  other,  such  as 
a  laugh  or  a  blow  on  the  back,  causes  a 
sudden  mspkation,  and  the  substance, 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  drawn  down  through 
the  widely  open  glottis  and  lodged  in  the 
air-passages  before  it  is  known  that  the 
hold  on  it  is  lost.  Blow-tubes  carrying  a 
dart,  pea-shooters,  and  other  hollow  instru- 
ments, act  in  the  same  way.  A  child,  in 
trymg  to  fill  its  chest  with  ah-  previously  to 
a  vigorous  expnatory  eff'ort,  often  inspires 
with  all  its  force  tlu-ough  the  tube,  and 
draws' the  projectile  into  the  lai-jTix. 

It  is  rare  for  solid  bodies  to  enter  inj 
any  other  fashion,  but  exceptional  cases! 
are  on  record  in  which  they  have  pene- 
trated through  wounds,  or,  more  often, 
through  openings  produced  by  ulceration, 
especially  of  a  malignant  character,  where 
the  trachea  or  the  left  bronchus  lies  in 
contact  with  the  wall  of  the  cesophagusJ 
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■Jases  of  epithelioma  of  the  oesophagus 
ri-e  not  infi-eqiiently  brought  to  an  unex- 
pectedly rapid  termination  by  an  attack  of 
iDneumonia  set  up  in  this  way. 

The  symptoms  that  follow  the  entry  of 
,  foreign  body  are  either  immediate  and 
uue  to  obstruction,  whether  this  is  caused 
vy  the  substance  itself  or  the  spasm  it 
ixcites;  or  else  remote  and  secondary,  set 
fp  by  the  inflammation  that  follows  ;  and 
lihey  depend  mainly  on  two  conditions — 
uhe  position  of  the  body,  as  determined 
vy  its  size,  weight,  and  shape,  and  the 
jahauges  which  it  vmdergoes  itself  or  in- 
lauces  in  the  tissues  with  which  it  is  in 
loontact.  For  convenience  of  description  the 
lirir-passages  may  be  divided  off  roughly  into 
lihree  portions — that  lying  above  the  rima 
[lilottidis,  including  the  upper  aperture  and 
libe  ventricles  of  the  larynx ;  the  lower  part 
iff  the  larynx  and  the  trachea,  including 
tss  bifurcation ;  and,  lastly,  the  bronclii 
iff  the  second  order  and  the  hmgs.'  Of 
ooui-se  this  division  is  artificial,  and  it  does 
laot  by  any  means  follow  that  when  a 
coreign  body  is  fixed  in  one  part  the 
vymptoms  will  be  confined  to  that  part ; 
izut  there  is  sufficient  difierence  both  in  the 
consequences  and  in  the  treatment  to  justify 
tsis  adoption. 

When  lodged  in  the  larynx,  the  symp- 
roms  caused  by  a  foreign  body  are  most 
eevere  and  very  characteristic.  From  the 
[  pasm,  distress,  and  violent  cough  produced 
li/hen  anything  touches  the  interior  of  the 
larynx,  it  is  easy  to  infer  thq  com'se  of 
wents  when  either  a  large  rounded  mass 
idocks  the  opening  by  its  size,  or  a  smaller 
uut  shai-p  and  angular  one  is  impacted 
QQ  the  mucous  membrane  and  sets  up 
ppasmodic  contraction.  The  patient  starts 
pp  \yildly,  gasping  for  breath,  and  clutching 
1 1  his  collar ;  the  face  is  Uvid,  rapidly  be- 
I  :oming  cyanosed ;  the  veins  in  the  neck 
:.nd  in  the  forehead  stand  out  like  cords ; 
I'  e  may  be  quite  imable  to  speak,  or,  more  ' 
!:ften,  if  the  orifice  is  not  quite  closed, 
•.ttters  the  most  distressing  inarticulate 
r.ries,  attempting  at  the  same  time  to  put  \ 
iris  finger  down  his  throat ;  violent  cough-  j 
liSg,  often  leading  to  vomiting,  is  rarely 
1  :bsent ;  the  body  becomes  more  and  more 
;  lonvulsed,  a  cold  sweat  breaks  out  all  over, 
:  ■■oinmencuig  on  the  face,  and  vidthin  a 
t.oinute  he  may  fall  down  unconscious, 
Eces  and  urine  escaping  without  control. 

The  symptoms,  however,  are  not  always 
'  0  urgent  as  this ;  after  some  time — it 
aay  be  a  few  minutes  or  it  may  be  some 
i0ui;s— they  gi-adually  diminish  in  intensity, 
^isaving  the  patient  in  a  state  of  complete 


exhaustion.  But  they  ai-e  liable  to  return 
with  all  their  former  seventy  at  any  mo- 
ment, and  this  tendency  to  recurrence  with 
intervals  of  almost  complete  repose  is  one 
of  the  most  important  pomts  m  the  question 
of  diagnosis.  Their  degree  of  severity  de- 
pends mainly  on  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
body  and  its  exact  position  ;  if  it  is  smooth 
and  rounded,  of  some  material  that  does 
not  swell  up  or  undergo  other  change,  and 
lodged  in  one  of  the  ventricles,  they  may 
be  exceedingly  slight,  or  be  postponed  for 
an  almost  indefinite  period,  although  the 
patient  is  never  fi-ee  from  the  danger  of 
asphyxia,  due  to  dislodgment  and  impac- 
tion elsewhere,  or  from  the  risk  of  inflam- 
mation and  ulceration.  Pain,  or  a  sensa- 
tion of  tickling  in  the  region  of  the  larynx, 
often  felt  in  the  ear,  and  a  sense  of  anxiety 
or  of  impending  suffocation,  are  nearly 
always  present ;  so  are  frequent  and  violent 
fits  of  coughing,  characteristic  from  the 
sudden  way  in  which  they  come  on,  their 
sharp,  spasmodic  character,  and  uncon- 
trollable violence ;  a  change  of  postm-e  is 
often  sufiicient  to  induce  them.  At  first 
they  are  unattended  by  expectoration,  but 
afterwards,  when  mflammation  has  set  in, 
this  may  be  copious,  thick,  and  stained 
with  blood.  The  respii-ation,  especially  in 
childi'en,  is  often  distinctly  croupy,  so  as 
sometimes  to  render  the  diagnosis  difficult ; 
but  it  is  to  be  noted,  conversely  to  what 
happens  in  croup,  that  expiration  is  gene- 
rally more  difficult  than  inspiration.  The 
voice  may  be  quite  lost,  or  may  at  first 
be  hardly  altered  in  its  tone,  accordmg  to 
the  position  of  the  foreign  body ;  but 
nearly  always  it  becomes  changed  and 
hoarse  after  the  first  few  hours,  from 
swelling  and  oedema  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. 

If  the  foreign  body  is  allowed  to  re- 
mam,  the  symptoms  that  arise  vary  greatly 
in  different  cases.  When  it  is  sharp  and 
pointed,  or  of  such  nature  as  to  be  a  con- 
tinual source  of  ii-ritation  to  the  structures 
among  which  it  is  lying,  inflammation  sets 
in  rapidly ;  and  although  confined  at  first 
to  the  larynx  and  the  immediate  neigh- 
bom'hood  of  the  offending  substance,  soon 
spreads  thence  to  adjacent  parts,  and 
finally  to  the  trachea  and  lungs.  Ulceration 
of  the  miicous  membrane,  involving  the 
cartilages  at  last,  and  causing  necrosis  and 
destruction  of  the  articulations  ;  spasm  and 
oedema  of  the  glottis,  with  constant  danger 
to  life  at  any  moment ;  emphysema  of  the 
lungs  ;  congestion,  followed  by  bronchitis 
and  broncho-pneumonia ;  rupture  of  blood- 
vessels from  the  violence  of  the  cough  may 
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ensue.  Great  impairment  of  the  general 
health,  ending  in  fatal  exhaustion,  from  the 
combined  effect  of  inflammation,  continued 
anxiety,  and  want  of  rest,  will  follow  in- 
evitably sooner  or  later,  sometimes  com- 
mencing within  a  few  days,  or,  in  excep- 
tional instances,  not  sufficiently  severe  to 
attract  serious  attention  tiU  years  have 
elapsed  and  the  exciting  cause  has  almost 
been  forgotten. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  foreign  body 
slips  between  the  vocal  cords  and  enters 
the  trachea,  but  is  too  large  to  be  admitted 
into  the  bronchi  of  the  second  order,  the 
immediate  symptoms  are,  as  a  rule,  of  less 
intensity,  the  secondary  ones  more  severe. 
They  seem  to  depend  mainly  on  whether 
it  is  fixed  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
trachea  or  remains  free  in  the  interior,  so 
that  it  can  move  up  and  down,  and  de- 
pend consequently  more  upon  the  shape 
and  weight  of  the  substance  than  anything 
else.  A  smooth,  round,  heavy  body,  such 
as  a  coin,  falls  down  to  the  bifurcation,  and, 
owdng  to  the  position  of  the  septum,  is 
generally  directed  to  the  right  side,  where 
it  either  becomes  impacted  in  the  bronchus 
or  remains  free,  and  with  every  cough 
shifts  its  position.  This  makes  the  dia- 
gnosis more  easy,  for  in  addition  to  the 
distress,  dyspnoea,  and  pain  that  are  always 
present  after  the  entry  of  a  foreign  body, 
every  time  it  comes  in  contact  with  the 
larynx  or  moves  in  the  trachea  it  excites 
such  violent  paroxysms  of  coughing,  often 
preceded  by  a  deep  whoopmg  inspu-ation,  as 
are  seldom  met  with  under  other  condi- 
tions, especially  as  aphonia  under  these 
cu'cumstances  is  not  a  common  symptom. 
Sometimes  the  patient  is  himself  conscious 
that  the  body  shifts  its  position ;  or  it  may 
be  heard,  and  even  has  been  felt  from  the 
outside,  moving  about  in  the  trachea.  It 
occasionally  happens  that  diu-ing  one  of 
these  attacks  the  foreign  substance  escapes 
through  the  orifice  of  the  glottis  with  in- 
stant relief;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  it  may  be  caught  and  held  in  the  same 
situation,  and  give  rise  to  a  spasm  that  wiU 
prove  rapidly  fatal. 

If  the  shape  is  more  irregular,  particu- 
larly if  it  is  pointed  at  one  end  hlce  a 
bearded  ear  of  com  or  a  puff-dart,  both  of 
which  are  more  than  usually  dangeroiis 
from  the  way  in  which  they  lie  with  their 
points  uppermost  so  that  each  cough  drives 
them  fiu-ther  and  further  in,  it  generally 
becomes  fixed,  and  soon  excites  inflamma- 
tion, attended  by  copious  expectoration  and 
ulceration.  The  rapidity  with  which  this 
Bets  in  depends  on  the  imtating  nature  of 


the  body  and  on  the  changes  it  undergoes. 

Some  organic  substances,  particularly  when^ 
they  are  retained  in  a  bronchus  in  contact- 
with  the  mucous  membrane  all  round,  and 
exposed  to  a  moist  and  even  temperature, 
swell  up  to  double  their  former  size,  and, 
in  the  case  of  seeds,  have  even  been  knowa 
to  show  signs  of  germination.  Others  re- 
main unchanged  themselves  and  becomfr 
less  irritating,  though  their  size  is  increased 
from  the  deposition  of  laj^ers  of  mucus  on 
their  sm-face.  When  fixed  in  this  way  the- 
pain  is  felt  most  acutely  over  the  actual 
spot,  although  a  sensation  of  soreness  be- 
hind the  sternal  notch  is  rarely  absent.. 
Aphonia  is  not  met  with,  at  any  rate  at 
first,  and  the  fits  of  coughing,  bemg  due 
rather  to  the  u-ritation  and  inflammation, 
are  less  violent  and  sj)asmodic,  but  more 
continuous,  than  when  the  foreign  body  is 
always  shifting  its  position  and  coming  in 
contact  with  the  larjTix. 

The  same  train  of  symptoms  is  apparent 
when  the  foreign  body  is  small  enough  to 
pass  beyond  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea 
and  enter  the  bronchi  or  the  substance  of 
the  lung,  only  now  those  caused  by  the 
obstruction  are  less  marked  in  proportion 
to  the  smaller  area  shut  off,  and  those  dt 
to  the  consecutive  inflammation  becom 
more  promment.     Important  evidence  in 
addition  may  be  obtained  from  an  examina- 
tion of  the  chest.    If  one  of  the  bronchi, 
and  it  is  usually  the  right  one,  is  partially 
obstructed,  that  side  of  the  chest  moves  less 
in  inspu'ation,  the  percussion  note  is  un- 
altered at  first,  and  the  respiratory  murmur 
is  diminished ;  while  occasionally  an  unusua' 
whistling  sound  may  be  heard,  owing  to  the 
passage  of  the  air  past  the  obstruction,  an' 
nearly  always  coarse  rales,  due  to  the' 
greatly  increased  secretion  thrown  out  by' 
the  irritated  mucous  membrane.    On  the 
other  hand,  should  the  whole  of  one  1" 
or  of  one  lobe  be  shut  off,  vocal  fremit" 
and  the  normal  vesicular  mm-mur  are  com 
pletely  absent  over  the  corresponding  are 
and  the  respiration  over  the  rest  is  pueril 
and  exaggerated.     The  percussion  no' 
varies ;  at  first  it  is  normal,  or  may  eve 
be  hyper-resonant  for  a  time,  but  in  a  few 
hom's,  as  the  lung  becomes  congested  and 
the  air  absorbed,  this  diminishes  to  such 
extent  that  it  may  be  almost  dull. 

The  later  symptoms,  consequent  ot 
lodgment  in  the  limgs,  depend  on  the  in' 
tensity  and  progress  of  the  inflammatio 
that  follows.  It  may  be  slight,  and  eve 
postponed  for  years ;  more  often  it  is  rapi 
and  acute,  broncho-pneimionia  setting  ? 
with  great  severity  and  running  on  to  tb 
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lOimation  of  abscesses,  with  destruction  of 
lae  lung,  and  even  gangi'ene  or  fatal  hmmo- 
i^ysis,  this  depending  in  all  probabUity  on 
•ae  ease  with  which  the  intruding  substance 
:  ndergoes  septic  changes.  Pulmonary  tu- 
t:ercle,  hypersemia  and  swelling  of  the 
rxonchial  glands,  ending  in  caseation  and 
r,pppuration,  and  occasionally  empyema, 
rinth  even  the  escape  of  the  foreign  body 
;  arough  the  walls  of  the  thorax,  have  also 
c<een  described  as  resulting  from  this  injury, 
saough  they  are  much  more  rare. 

Numerous  instances  are  on  record  in 
'bhich  the  accident  has  been  overlooked 
and  the  symptoms  assigned  to  some  other 
53,use,  and  nearly  as  many  in  which  the 
[  pposite  mistake  has  been  made.  Nor  is 
:.ais  sm-prising  when  we  take  into  considera- 
o.on  the  fact  that  there  is  no  single  symp- 
tom peculiar  to  it  alone,  and  that  the  his- 
inry,  which  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  is 
fiffcen  altogether  wanting,  because  the  patient 
"x&s  either  insensible  at  the  time  or  too 
PDung  to  be  able  to  give  an  accoimt  of  him- 
fblf.  Foreign  bodies  in  the  pharynx,  by 
wessing  on  the  back  of  the  larynx,  or  by 
lae  spasmodic  contraction  they  set  up,  may 
muse  immediate  death  with  aU  the  symp- 
rams  of  obstruction  to  the  larynx ;  but 
lids  is  not  of  so  much  importance,  as  the 
iiime  treatment  would  apply  to  either  if  it 
.ould  only  be  carried  out  in  time.  "When 
lae  symptoms  are  less  urgent  the  diagnosis 
e  easily  made  by  making  the  patient  swal- 
iww,  or,  if  necessary,  by  examination  with 
lae  finger  or  an  oesophageal  probang. 

Inflammatory  affections  of  the  air-pas- 
lages  set  up  by  other  causes  are  much 

I  uore  hard  to  diagnose.    Croup,  especially 

I I  children,  and  laryngitis  setting  in  sud- 
KBnly,  may  be  very  difficult  to  distiaguish 
I  a  the  absence  of  any  history.   Most  reliance 

to  be  placed  on  the  sudden  character  of 
lae  onset,  and  the  absence,  at  the  commence- 
i-ient,  of  feverish  symptoms  as  judged  by 
lae  state  of  the  pulse  and  the  skin.  It  is 
^rery  rare  for  either  croup  or  laryngitis  to 
J:Dmmence  with  such  rapidity  or  attain 
(  ich  severity  in  the  first  few  moments,  and 
i'le  remissions  that  occur  in  the  course  of 
"lese  diseases  are  not  nearly  so  complete. 

loreover,  in  spasmodic  croup,  the  chief 
:if5culty  is  during  inspiration — the  reverse 

f  what  obtains  when  a  foreign  body  is 
■  >clged  anywhere  in  the  respu'atory  tract. 
Hysteria,  reflex  irritation  arising  from 

isorders  of  the  alimentary  canal,  especially 

:i  children,  spasm  of  the  glottis  consequent 
i  Q  ulceration  of  the  larynx  or  trachea, 

"idema  due  to  the  same  cause,  even  such  af- 

ictions  as  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  pressing  on 
vol,,  u 


the  laryngeal  nerves,  and  whooping  cough, 
may  occasionally  present  such  symptoms 
as  to  make  the  diagnosis  doubtful  at  first, 
particularly  if  the  history  is  misleading — if, 
for  example,  the  patient  was  known  to  be 
holding  something  in  his  mouth  when  the 
attack  first  conamenced  and  the  substance 
cannot  be  accounted  for.  Sometimes,  too, 
the  feeHng  of  irritation  left  after  the  foreign 
body  has  been  removed  is  so  distinct  that 
the  patient  firmly  believes  it  to  be  stiU 
there ;  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  in  con- 
nection with  this  that  on  several  occasions 
more  than  one  foreign  body  has  been  known 
to  enter  the  larynx  at  the  same  time,  and 
that  it  is  quite  possible  for  some  of  the  sub- 
stances which  find  their  way  in  to  break  into 
separate  pieces  during  a  violent  attack  of 
coughing. 

Treatment. — Unless  the  case  is  so  urgent 
that  the  larynx  must  be  opened  on  the  spot, 
it  is  most  important  to  obtain  as  accurate  an 
account  as  possible,  not  only  of  the  previous 
condition  of  the  patient,  and  of  the  fact  that 
he  was  holding  in  his  mouth  or  playing 
with  some  substance  which  cannot  be  found, 
but  also  of  the  natui-e,  size,  and  shape  of 
that  substance,  so  that  some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  situation  in  which  it  will 
lodge  and  of  the  changes  it  will  undergo. 
Then,  if  the  symptoms  permit,  a  thorough 
and  careful  examination  of  the  mouth,  epi- 
glottis, and  upper  part  of  the  larynx,  must 
be  made  with  the  finger  and  the  laryngo- 
scope, an  anaesthetic  being  administered  if 
it  is  required.  If  nothing  can  be  ascer- 
tained by  this,  if  the  acute  symptoms  have 
passed  off,  and  only  recur  at  intervals  with 
less  intensity  ;  and  particularly  if  there  is 
no  aphonia  or  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
larynx  or  ear,  it  is  probable  that  the  sub- 
stance has  passed  through  the  riina 
glottidis  and  is  lodged  in  the  trachea  or 
bronchi,  where  its  presence  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  careful  inspection,  auscultation, 
and  percussion.  Very  severe  symptoms  at 
the  first,  subsiding  without  extrusion,  point 
to  the  substance  having  passed  the  larynx 
and  entered  into  the  trachea ;  their  repeated 
recurrences  suggest  its  still  being  present 
in  the  larjmx,  or  loose  in  the  trachea  and 
coughed  up  against  it. 

'It  may  be  definitely  and  decidedly 
asserted  that  life  is  in  peril  so  long  as  a 
foreign  body  of  any  appreciable  size  is  re- 
tained in  the  respiratory  tract.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  very  uncertain  at  what 
period  danger  may  become  imminent,  and 
in  what  way  it  may  arise  '  (Dm-ham).  Suffo- 
cation, laryngitis,  hsemon-hago  from  ulcera- 
tion, inflammation  and  oedema)  pnevmionia, 
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pleurisy,  phthisis,  or  gangrene,  may  make 
their  appearance  at  any  time  so  long  as 
the  foreign  hody  is  retained ;  and  even 
after  it  has  been  expeUed  the  morbid  pro- 
cess originated  by  it  may  stiU  go  on  to  a 
fatal  issue.  The  first  thing,  if  time  permit, 
is  to  make  as  sm'e  as  circumstances  allow 
that  a  foreign  body  is  really  there ;  and 
then,  imless  the  symptoms  are  very  m-gent, 
to  endeavour  to  ascertain  in  what  part  it 
may  be  lodged.  Sometimes  laryngotomy 
must  be  performed  without  an  instant's 
delay  if  it  is  to  be  of  any  service.  The 
operation  is  easy,  the  crico-thyroid  mem- 
brane superficial,  the  extra  risk  to  the 
patient  quite  trivial,  and  the  danger  of 
hsemorrhage  slight ;  while  the  reUef  is  per- 
fect in  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the 
symptoms,  and  valuable  time  is  gained  for 
more  deliberate  action. 

When  the  case  is  not  so  urgent,  when,  as 
is  usually  the  case,  the  patient  is  seen  after 
the  first  violent  paroxysm  has  passed  off, 
dm'ing  the  deceptive  calm  that  follows,  an  i 
attempt  must  be  made  to  ascertain  the 
exact  position  of  the  substance  ;  but  under 
no  cii'cumstances  should  the  patient  be  left 
without  assistance.  Many  cases,  especially 
in  childhood,  have  suddenly  proved  fatal 
from  cedema,  spasm  or  impaction,  owing 
to  the  deceptive  calm  that  so  often  foUows 
the  first  outbreak. 

By  means  of  the  laryngoscope  and 
laryngeal  forceps  of  various  shapes  a  large 
number  of  foreign  bodies  of  all  kinds  have 
been  extracted  from  the  larynx.  Even  in 
children  this  method  succeeds  sometimes, 
while  with  adults  the  resiUts  are  very  en- 
couraging, pins,  bones,  rings  and  other 
substances  having  been  removed  even  after 
long  periods  of  impaction,  without  external 
wound  or  any  after-trouble.  The  extreme 
sensibility  of  the  mucous  membrane  in 
many  patients,  rendering  even  examination 
difdcult,  and  any  operation  impossible,  may 
in  general  be  overcome  by  the  prolonged 
application  of  ice  or  the  mhalation  of 
chloroform  vapour.  Small  subcutaneous 
injections  of  morphia  over  the  superior 
laryngeal  nerve  in  the  region  of  the  greater 
cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone  are  sometimes 
very  successful  as  a  temporary  measm-e ; 
and  provided  the  time  can  be  afforded, 
large  doses  of  bromide  of  potassium  for 
several  days  help  materially  ;  but  the  most 
useful  application  of  all  for  this  pm-pose  is 
a  20  per  cent,  solution  of  hydrochlorate  of 
cocaine.  If  the  fauces  and  the  upper  aper- 
ture of  the  larynx  are  painted  with  this 
three  times  at  five  minutes'  interval,  the 
pracoufl  membrane  bscomes  quite  itisensi- 
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tive  without  the  least  danger  or  incon- 
venience, and  remains  so  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  so  that  operations  may  easUy  be 
performed  while  the  patient  is  free  from 
pain,  quite  quiet,  sensible,  and  able  to  assist. 

Should  the  laryngeal  forceps  fail,  owing 
to  the  situation  of  the  foreign  body  pre- 
venting firm  hold  being  obtained  or  from 
any  other  cause,  the  choice  of  the  surgeon 
lies  between  laryngotomy  and  exploration 
of  the  interior  of  the  larynx  from  below 
with  a  probe  or  gum-elastic  catheter  (using 
the  end  covered  with  an  ivory  cap  and 
taking  care  that  it  is  well  secured),  or 
thyrotomy — i.e.  a  vertical  section  in  the 
middle  line  between  the  two  alee  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage,  so  that  when  they  are 
separated  the  whole  cavity  is  exposed  to 
view.  The  latter  is  the  better  of  the  two 
imless  laryngotomy  has  afready  been  per- 
formed to  relieve  symptoms  of  obstruction. 
The  whole  interior  of  the  larynx,  including 
the  ventricles,  can  be  thoroughly  explored 
by  this  operation,  and  if  care  be  taken  to 
keep  the  section  exactly  in  the  middle  line, 
and  to  unite  the  perichondrium  or  the 
fibrous  layer  covering  the  cartilages  accu- 
rately by  catgut  sutm'es,  imion  takes  place 
readily  and  the  voice  rarely  suffers. 

Supposing  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
the  foreign  body  is  not  in  the  larynx,  and 
the  symptoms  point  to  its  being  in  the 
trachea  or  bronchi,  ti-acheotomy,  or  if  thS 
neck  is  very  short  laryngo-tracheotomy, 
should  be  performed  without  more  delay 
than  the  time  to  administer  an  anaesthetic 
Emetics,  sternutatories,  inversion,  and  other 
so-called  remedies  only  waste  time  and 
distress  the  patient.  It  is  true  they  have 
aU  of  them  occasionally  been  successful, 
but  the  same  thing  might  be  said  with 
equal  truth  of  the  plan  of  leaving  the 
patient  alone.  The  only  possible  exception 
is  in  the  case  of  small,  round,  and  heavy 
bodies  loose  in  the  trachea  Muthout  urgent 
symptoms  ;  but  even  then  inversion  should 
never  be  attempted  without  all  preparations 
being  made  for  instant  tracheotomy,  and  it 
is  as  well  to  avoid  ha\dng  to  perform  this 
operation  against  time. 

It  often  happens  that  the  foreign  body 
is  ejected  either  through  the  glottis  or 
the  tracheal  opening,  irmnediately  after 
tliis  has  been  made,  a  large  volume  of  aar 
being  taken  in,  the  spasm  completely  re- 
laxed, and  violent  coughing  excited.  "NVhe" 
this  does  not  occur,  and  very  often  it 
some  time  before  the  intruding  substanci 
is  dislodged,  the  patient  is  almost  safe  fro: 
the  danger  of  asphyxia,  and  valuable  timi 
has  been  gained  for  other  measures.  c*0, 
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mnula  should  be  inserted  unless  extraction 
lidls ;  retractors,  easily  made  with  a  piece 
ff  bent  wire,  should  be  fixed  in  the  tracheal 
ppening  and  fastened  round  the  neck  with 
ijQ  elastic  band,  so  as  to  maintain  a  certain 
amoimt  of  tension  on  the  orifice.  The 
natient  may  then  be  turned  over  on  to  his 
bbdomen  with  the  edges  of  the  wound  held 
53  wide  apai-t  as  they  may  be,  gi-aduaUy  in- 
esrted  and  sharply  struck  across  the  back 
ppposite  the  spines  of  the  scapulte.  Or  the 
Dody  may  be  secm-ed  on  a  narrow  table  in 
lae  supine  position,  which  has  the  advan- 
lige  of  presenting  the  widest  part  of  the 
luottis  to  the  foreign  body  when  it  comes 
11  contact  with  it,  quickly  inverted,  and 
iDmpressed  with  a  broad  circular  bandage, 
) )  as  to  seciire  vigorous  expiration  in  that 
oosition. 

If  this  procedm'e  fails  and  the  foreign 
ikbstance  is  too  firmly  fixed  to  move,  the 
»achea,  and  bronchi,  as  far  as  they  can,  must 
? )  very  gently  explored  with  probes,  hooked 
'  •.  the  end,  tracheal  forceps  (either  Gross's, 
bhich  are  made  of  German  silver  so  that 
laey  can  be  bent  to  any  shape,  or  Macken- 
lee's,  or  Dm'ham's,  which  are  so  contrived 
51  to  open  only  at  the  extremities),  and 
iPen  with  the  finger.  AH  these  attempts 
riing  on  violent  expu-atory  efforts,  no 
aatter  how  gently  they  may  be  performed, 
lad  sometimes  in  this  way,  sometimes  by 
'ijing  actually  hooked  up,  large  firmly- 
eedged  bodies  have  been  extracted,  even 
rom  the  right  bronchus.  A  great  deal  de- 
Dnds  on  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the 
hbstance  :  tubular  bodies,  such  as  a  broken- 
ff  tracheotomy  canula,  from  their  allowing 
lae  blade  of  the  forceps  to  enter  the  interior 
idd  grasp  the  margin,  or  both  blades  to 
3.S8  inside  and  raise  it  by  the  pressure 
'.ey  bring  to  bear  when  opened,  are  par- 
cularly  easy  of  extraction.  The  worst  of 
I  are  such  things  as  puff-darts,  which  lie 
ith  the  point  uppermost  and  fixed  in  the 
lucous  membrane,  so  that  every  effort 
expiration  only  serves  to  drive  it  further 
;  if  this  can  be  felt  to  have  perforated 
e.e  trachea  it  should  be  cut  down  upon  and 
.moved  with  pUers. 

It  by  no  means  always  follows  that  the 
leration  of  tracheotomy  is  successful  at 
■ice  :  there  are  many  instances  in  which  a 
■nula  has  been  inserted  and  worn  for  some 
ne,  and  then  quite  unexpectedly,  perhaps 
3m  changes  it  undergoes  itself,  or  from 
ceration  round  it,  the  foreign  body  has 
ddenly  become  detached  and  been  ex- 
'Ued. 

The  mam  object  m  the  after-treatment 
•do  check  any  tendency  to  inflammation. 


The  patient  must  be  confined  to  his  room, 
and  even  to  bod,  for  the  first  few  days  ; 
the  air  must  be  kept  of  even  temperature, 
and  sufficiently  warm  and  moist,  by  means 
of  steam ;  there  is  no  need  to  retain  the 
canula  after  extraction  imless  cedema  of 
the  larynx  is  feared  ;  the  wound  need  not 
be  closed  by  sutures,  but  covered  over  with 
a  layer  of  moistened  gauze  to  prevent  the 
entry  of  cold  or  dusty  an-,  and  allowed  to 
granulate;  the  edges  will  generally  be 
found  in  apposition  and  the  tracheal  open- 
ing almost  closed,  from  the  elasticity  of  the 
cartilages,  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  diet 
should  be  mild  and  imstimulating ;  morphia 
may  be  given  (provided  there  is  no  severe 
bronchitis)  to  reHeve  the  feeling  of  irrita- 
tion, and  expectorants  if  there  is  much 
secretion.  If  the  foreign  body  has  been 
impacted  for  any  length  of  time  there  is 
nearly  always  some  thickening  and  indura- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane  resulting 
from  ulceration,  but  this  usually  subsides 
of  itself  after  removal;  the  exuberant 
granulations  that  are  sometimes  found 
blocking  up  the  passage  must  be  removed 
by  scissors  or  caustic. 

In  the  later  stages  Gross  considers  an 
operation  not  only  to  be  justifiable  but 
highly  proper  so  long  as  the  respii-atory 
passages  are  healthy  or  even  comparatively 
healthy,  no  matter  what  length  of  time 
may  have  elapsed  since  the  entrance  of  the 
extraneous  substance.  '  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  respiratory  apparatus  is  seriously 
diseased,  the  knife  should  be  studiously 
withheld,  certainly  temporarily,  if  not  alto- 
gether, on  the  ground  that  the  artificial 
opening  would  be  very  likely  to  complicate 
the  morbid  action  and  thereby  greatly  en- 
hance the  patient's  danger.' 

C.  Mansell  Moullin. 

FOREIGN  BODIES  IN  THE  BLAD- 
DER. — The  urinary  bladder  is  often  the 
receptacle  of  a  foreign  body.  The  most  com- 
mon one  is  a  broken  sm'gical  instrmnent.  In 
the  treatment  of  various  m'inary  diseases 
catheters  and  bougies  may  break,  and  a 
portion  be  left  in  the  bladder ;  or  if  such 
instnmaents  be  handled  carelessly  or  left 
unsecured,  they  may  sUp  into  the  urethra 
beyond  reach,  and  ultimately  into  the 
bladder.  Portions  of  stricture-cutting  or 
dilating  instruments,  and  instruments  used 
in  making  caustic  or  other  'applications, 
have  not  infrequently  broken  off  and 
passed  into  the  bladder.  The  beak  of  the 
male  blade  of  a  lithotrite  has  broken  ofl 
when  crushing  a  stone ;  but  the  most  serious 
foreign  body  of  this  kind  is  a  lithotrite  with 
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its  jaws  so  impacted  in  a  stone,  or  bent,  or 
jammed  with  calculous  debris,  that  they 
cannot  be  approximated,  making  removal 
by  the  natural  passages  impossible.  As  a 
surgical  ciu:iosity,  it  maybe  mentioned  that 
a  small  steel  artery-clip  was  once  found  in 
the  bladder  of  a  lady  long  after  she  had 
made  a  good  recovery  from  ovariotomy; 
the  instrument  doubtless  had  made  its  way 
from  the  peritoneal  cavity  by  a  process  of 
ulceration.  Next  in  order  of  frequency 
come  foreign  bodies  introduced  into  the 
bladder  by  design,  and  left  there  accident- 
ally by  patients  themselves.  This  may 
be  done  legitimately  by  persons  anxious 
to  reUeve  themselves  of  retention  of  -orine 
or  of  stricture  of  the  urethra,  and  who, 
lacking  proper  instruments,  resort  to  stalks 
of  grass  or  pieces  of  straw  ;  but  usually  the 
motives  which  have  prompted  such  seK- 
manipulation  have  been  most  improper,  or 
it  has  resulted  from  mere  wantonness.  Most 
extraordinary  articles  are  sometimes  intro- 
duced. The  following  have  all  been  met  vdth 
— hairpins,  needles,  pins,  bodkins,  straws, 
stalks  of  grass,  penholders,  pencils,  tobacco- 
pipe  stems,  seahng-wax,  glass  rods,  leathern 
thongs,  string,  nuts,  marbles,  wire,  feathers, 
matches,  pebbles,  and  beads. 

Foreign  bodies  may  enter  by  the  ordinary 
accidents  of  military  and  civil  life — as  for 
example,  bullets,  fragments  of  shells,  por- 
tions of  clothing  and  arrow-heads,  in  war ; 
pieces  of  wood  and  reeds,  from  falls  upon 
such  objects,  and  splinters  of  the  pelvic 
bones  from  severe  crushes.  Then,  as  the 
result  of  disease  (not  necessarily  mahgnant), 
an  opening  may  exist  between  a  portion  of 
the  intestine  or  rectum  and  the  bladder,  and 
fsecal  matter  find  its  way  into  that  organ  ; 
fruit-stones  and  other  bodies  so  conveyed, 
and  too  large  to  be  expelled  by  the  m-ethra, 
may  give  rise  to  trouble.  Also,  as  the  result 
of  disease  of  the  pelvic  bones  and  of  the  hip- 
joint,  portions  of  bone  have  found  their  way 
into  the  bladder.  The  bladder  is  sometimes 
the  seat  of  a  dermoid  cyst,  and  hairs  and 
sebaceous  matter,  with  or  without  phos- 
phatic  coating,  may  be  passed  natmrally  or 
be  discovered  by  exploration.  Foetal  debris, 
bones,  hair,  teeth,  have  been  known  to  find 
their  way  into  the  bladder.  Finally,  the 
various  intestinal  worms  may  enter  the  blad- 
der by  fistulous  openings,  and  other  parasites 
may  be  developed  in  the  kidney  and  pass 
down  the  ureters.  Hydatids  occasionally 
find  their  way  also  into  the  bladder. 

Consequences. — In  rare  cases  life  is  im- 
mediately threatened.  Death  has  been 
known  to  restilt  fi*om  peritonitis,  caused  by 
perforation  of  the  bladder  by  a  sharp  stalk 


of  grass  or  other  foreign  body.  As  a  rule, 
however,  the  first  symptoms  are  those  of 
cystitis,  consisting  of  pain  and  frequency 
in  passing  water,  v?ith  mucus  and  perhaps  1 
blood  in  the  m-ine.  If  the  offending  body  is  J 
not  removed,  it  usually  soon  becomes  en.  j 
crusted  with  urinary  salts ;  these  are  gene-  J 
rally  the  phosphates,  but  more  rarely  tha"l 
urates  are  deposited.  The  writer  is  not  j 
aware  of  an  instance  of  the  deposition  of  i 
oxalates.  The  j)atient  shortly  becomes  to.l 
aU  intents  and  pm-poses  the  subject  of  stonel 
in  the  bladder,  and  there  are  specimens  in  I 
many  of  our  museums  of  xu-inary  calculi! 
having  bullets,  nuts,  pieces  of  bone,  &c.,  as  I 
nuclei.  I 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  is  often  suffi-l 
ciently  easy,  and  can  only  be  difficult  when! 
the  patient  is  reticent,  or  the  foreign  bodyl 
is  very  soft,  or  when,  as  in  the  case  of  al 
catheter  suddenly  found  to  be  without  its! 
end,  the  owner  cannot  be  absolutely  surel 
that  it  has  not  been  lost  since  its  last  with-l 
drawal  fr'om  the  bladder.  The  diagnosial 
can  never  be  complete  without  carefull 
sounding,  and  in  rare  cases  even  the  digitall 
examination  of  the  bladder  by  dilatation  om 
the  urethra  in  the  female,  or  by  means  am 
external  ui'ethrotomy  in  the  male,  may  hm 
absolutely  necessary  to  clear  up  the  case.  I 

Treatment. — In  cases  of  foreign  bodiea 
introduced  by  the  m-ethra,  unless  the  sympl 
toms  ai'e  very  m-gent,  operative  interferenc* 
should  not  at  once  be  resorted  to,  but  ever* 
opportunity  allowed  for  the  natural  expull 
sion  of  the  body  through  the  urethra.  Thij 
patient  should  be  kept  at  rest ;  if  necessarjli 
an  opiate  may  be  cautiously  administeredj| 
and  he  should  be  directed  to  hold  his  urinjl 
until  a  considerable  quantity  has  accumi 
lated  in  the  bladder.  He  should  then  stan 
up,  and  with  his  legs  shghtly  apart,  make 
free  stream  of  urine.    Such  a  proceediu 
will  often  cause  the  expulsion  of  a  sma 
foreign  body,  or  it  may  thus  become  ei 
gaged  in  the  m'ethra. 

When,  however,  it  is  evident  that  tl 
body  cannot  be  nattirally  expelled,  or  if  tl 
case  is  m-gent,  an  operation  should  be  tu 
dertaken  without  delay. 

Several  instriunents  have  been  devis( 
for  the  extraction  of  foreign  bodies  fro 
the  bladder,  but  as  few  of  them  a 
really  practical,  or  are  likely  to  be 
hand  when  wanted,  they  need  not  be  ( 
scribed  here ;  there  is  one,  however,  fcr  t 
removal  of  haii-pins,  which  deserves  mc 
tion,  although  the  female  urethra  admits^ 
readily  and  safely  of  dilatation  that,_w 
the  finger  and  simple  instruments,  pins 
all  descriptions  can  usually  be  easily  i 
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joved.  It  cousists  of  a  stout  tube  with  a 
3ntral  rod  ending  in  a  hook;  the  hook 
uizes  the  pin,  and  the  central  rod  is  then 
CTewed  back  into  the  stout  tube,  until  the 
iin  is  bent  and  dragged  into  the  tube  and 
;xti-acted.  In  addition  to  the  usual  htho- 
Diny  and  Uthotrity  instruments  (including 
./acuating  tubes  and  aspii-ator),  all  of 
-hich  may  be  found  useftd,  the  operator 
;aould  be  provided  with  a  pair  of  nasal 
jlypus  forceps,  a  blunt  hook  on  a  long 
Lindle  (an  ordinary  button-hook  will  do), 
'.long  m-ethral  scoop  and  forceps,  and  if 
sassible  Sh-  Astley  Cooper's  forceps.  This  is 
1 1  instrument  like  a  curved  metal  sound  ; 
t\e  curved  end  is  spHt,  and  by  pulling  a 
iigger  in  the  handle  it  separates  laterally 
;ito  two  blades,  which  come  together  again 
rorectly  the  trigger  is  hberated,  grasping 
ray  foreign  body  which  may  be  present. 

The  most  useful  instrument  for  men 
liid  boys  is  a  Uthotrite  ;  this  instrument, 
lowever,  requires  care  ia  its  use,  and  special 
utention  must  be  paid  to  three  ^joints. 
)  It  is  not  safe  to  crush  glass  in  the 
iiadder,  but  seaUng-wax,  clay-pipe  stems, 
idd  other  brittle  materials  may  be  safely 
stacked,  crushed,  and  washed  out  through 
bbes,  just  as  an  ordinary  calculus  is  re- 
ooved  by  hthotrity.  (2)  In  attempting  to 
pmove  a  soft  or  gummy  body,  such  as  the 
idd  of  a  vulcanised  india-rubber  catheter, 
e  e  male  blade  must  not  be  screwed  home 
Mess  the  body  is  known  to  be  small  or 
lifelt  to  be  seized  in  its  long  axis ;  for 
B3  jaws  of  the  instrument  may  become 
immed  and  the  operator  may  be  unable 
1  remove  it.  (3)  In  seizing  an  oblong 
lidy  it  is  almost  sure  at  first  to  be  seized 
r.msversely,  and  resistance  will  be  en- 
Jintered  as  the  Hthotrite  and  its  load  ap- 
oach  the  prostatic  urethra  ;  if  this  is  so, 
■  3  Uthotrite  must  be  disengaged  at  once ; 
aeraUy  after  several  seizm'es  the  body 
.11  be  caught  '  end  on,'  and  extraction  wiU 
;  possible. 

'  Women  and  Girls.— A  careful  attempt 
3uld  be  made  to  withdraw  the  body  with 
ithotrite,  or  with  a  pair  of  long  urethral 
^ceps,  or  with  Cooper's  forceps  just  de- 
dhed,  or  with  a  simple  button-hook,  if 
i  foreign  body  be  a  hairpin.  Should 
'0  means  fail,  then  under  the  influence 
a  anaesthetic  the  urethra  should  be 
ated  with  a  Weiss's  dilator  or  a  pair  of 
ypus-forceps,  and  the  surgeon's  left  little 
ger  introduced.    The  nature  and  position 
;ithe  foreign  body  will  now  be  ascertained, 
i  usually  no  difficulty  will  be  met  with 
•f  inoving  it,  for  the  urethra  admits  safely 
groat  distension,  and  forceps  or  hook 


may  be  passed  along  the  finger  and  guided 
by  it  into  position.  If  the  foreign  body  after 
all  should  prove  too  large  to  be  removed  by 
the  m-ethra,  it  may  be  extracted  through  an 
incision  made  into  the  vesico-vaginal  sep- 
tum, after  which  the  edges  of  the  woimd 
should  be  carefully  approximated  and 
stitched  up.  The  method  of  removal  by 
incision  of  the  m-ethra  has  few  advocates. 
The  supra-pubic  method  is  not  recom- 
mended in  women.  Should  the  foreign 
body  owe  its  great  size  to  deposits  of  cal- 
culous matter,  Hthrotrity  may  be  practised, 
and  the  foreign  nucleus  afterwards  ex- 
tracted through  the  urethra  ;  this  remark  is 
equally  applicable  to  the  male  subject. 

Men  and  Boys.  —  The  Uthotrite  or 
Cooper's  forceps  should  be  used.  If  the 
foreign  body  be  small,  an  attempt  may  be 
made  to  wash  it  out  through  an  evacuating 
Uthrotrity  tube  (No.  16  or  17  Eng.) ;  a  pebble, 
bead,  or  small  pin  may  in  this  way  be  re- 
moved. Should  the  Uthotrite  part  com- 
pany with  the  foreign  body  in  the  deep 
urethra,  the  finger  should  at  once  be  passed 
into  the  rectum  and  the  body  pressed  upon 
from  behind  to  prevent  its  return  into  the 
bladder.  The  finger  in  the  rectum  is  often 
a  useful  adjunct  ia  aU  manipulations  now 
described,  and  the  writer  has  succeeded 
with  the  finger  alone  in  compelling  the  exit 
of  a  piece  of  catheter  engaged  in  the  neck 
of  the  bladder;  and  in  another's  practice,  a 
shawl-piu,  with  a  large  round  head,  was  in- 
geniously extracted  with  the  finger  in  the 
rectum ;  the  poiut  of  the  pin  was  forced 
through  the  perineum,  the  pin's  point  was 
then  brought  well  down  to  thfe  coccyx,  and 
the  head  thus  pushed  up  the  urethra  to  the 
meatus,  whence  the  whole  pin  was  with- 
drawn. 

If  all  attemjjts  at  extraction  by  the 
urethra  fail,  the  knife  must  be  resorted  to. 
If  the  patient  is  a  boy,  the  ordinary  lateral 
operation  is,  as  a  rule,  to  be  preferred.  If, 
however,  the  patient  is  an  adult,  the  opera- 
tion should  not  be  more  than  an  external 
urethrotomy  (la  boutonniere).  This  con- 
sists of  a  median  perineal  incision  into  the 
membranous  urethra  upon  a  grooved  staff ; 
a  small  gorget  is  next  passed  into  the  blad- 
der and  the  staff  withdrawn;  the  sm-geon's 
forefinger  is  then  passed  through  the  dilated 
prostatic  m-ethra  into  the  bladder.  After 
the  surgeon  has  ascertaiaed  the  exact  posi- 
tion of  the  foreign  body  he  may  introduce  a 
pair  of  smaU  straight  forceps  and  extract 
it.  Should  more  space  be  requii-ed,  the 
prostate  may  be  divided  downwards,  and 
the  operation  converted  into  a  median  cyst- 
otomy. O,  BuoKSTON  Browne. 
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FOUR-TAILED   BANDAGE.  See 

Bandages. 

FRACTUBE-BOARDS  may  be  made 
either  as  one  piece,  of  sufficient  size  to 
extend  over  the  whole  bedstead;  or  in  a 
number  of  separate  pieces,  long  enough  to 
reach  across  the  bed,  but  only  about  a  foot 
or  a  foot  and  a  half  wide.  The  latter  have 
the  advantage  that  they  can  be  placed  side 
by  side  over  the  whole  bedstead,  or  only  in 
the  required  situations.  When  the  fractm-e- 
board  is  made  in  one  piece,  it  is  necessary 
to  prepare  the  bed  before  the  patient  is 
placed  on  it ;  but  with  a  number  of  separate 
pieces  it  is  easy  to  slip  them  in  or  remove 
them  without  in  any  way  distm'bing  the 
patient.  The  boards  should  be  placed  be- 
tween the  mattress  and  the  bed. 

BiLTON  Pollard. 

FRACTURES  are  divided  into  simple, 
where  the  skin  is  entire,  so  that  no  air 
enters,  and  compound,  where  there  is  a 
wound  through  which  air  gaias  admission 
to  the  broken  ends  of  the  bone — a  distinc- 
tion of  well-known  importance,  both  as  to 
the  danger  involved  and  the  method  by 
which  repair  is  accomplished.  They  are 
further  classed  as  incomplete  (greenstick), 
when,  as  often  happens  in  childi-en,  the  bone 
is  only  partially  broken ;  impacted,  when  one 
fragment  is  driven  into  the  other  and  there 
locked ;  oblique,  transverse,  longitudinal, 
and  splintered,  terms  which  explain  them- 
selves; multiple,  when  the  same  bone  is 
broken  in  two  or  more  places,  or  when  two 
or  more  bones  are  broken ;  and  complicated, 
when  the  fracture  is  combined  with  other 
serious  lesions — e.g.  a  dislocation,  the  lacer- 
ation of  a  large  artery  or  nerve,  or  the  rup- 
ture of  some  internal  organ,  such  as  the 
liver  or  bladder.  In  early  life  the  epi- 
physes may  be  separated,  as  will  be  _  de- 
scribed imder  the  fractm-es  of  the  various 
bones. 

Causes. — The  immediate  causes  of  fr-ac- 
ture  are  external  violence  and  muscular 
action.  External  violence  may  be  direct, 
as  ia  gimshot  injuries,  and  when  a  heavy 
weight  falls  on  the  limb  ;  or  indirect,  when 
force  is  applied  in  the  long  axis  of  the  bone, 
as  when  the  clavicle  is  broken  in  falls  on 
the  hand.  Or  a  sudden  twist  of  a  bone  may 
produce  fracture.  Though  the  patella  is 
the  bone  most  often  broken  by  muscular 
action,  the  same  accident  may  occur  to 
the  clavicle,  humerus,  sternmn,  femm-,  and 
other  bones.  The  various  conditions  which, 
by  weakening  the  bones,  act  as  predisposing 
causes  of  fracture,  are  chiefly  mollitics 
ossium,  rickets,  atrophy,  whether  senile  or 


fr-om  disuse — as  in  old  joint-affections — and 
inflammation,  with  extensive  necrosis  or 
caries,  especially  when  syphilitic  or  stru- 
mous, and  cancer. 

Symptoms. — These  are  divided  into  the 
circumstantial — as  when,  after  an  injury  to 
the  head,  blood  and  watery  fluid  contiaue 
to  drain  fr'om  the  ear,  or  when  emphysema 
and  haemoptysis  occur  after  injury  to  the 
chest — and  the  direct,  which  are,  altered  out-| 
line  or  length  of  the  limb,  movement  of  one 
]3art  of  the  bone  on  the  other,  and  crepituB. 
Sometimes  the  patient  feels,  or  even  hears, 
the  snap  at  the  moment  of  fracture.  The 
cncumstantial,  though  they  may  be  strongly 
suggestive,  generally  admit  of  some  alter- 
native construction,  and  are  therefore  in- 
conclusive—  e.g.  the  flow  of  blood  and  watery 
fluid  may  be  from  the  ear  itself;  emphy-f 
sema  and  hemoptysis  may  depend  on  rup-f 
tured  lung.    As  to  the  direct ;  although  - 
movement  is  easily  felt  when  a  superficial  i 
bone  is  broken  in  the  middle  of  its  shaft,  it  I 
is  not  so  when  the  bone — e.g.  the  body  ol ' 
the  scapula  —is  deeply  placed,  or  when  a  \ 
small  block,  difficult  to  grasp,  is  detached  ; 
as  in  fracture  through  the  anatomical  necl 
of  the  humerus.    Both  these  difficulties  ar< 
met  with  in  fr-acture'  of  the  neck  of  th< ' 
femur.     Movement  is  often  absent,  as  ii  i 
impacted,  or  very  slight,  as  in  incompleti 
fr-actures.    Sometimes  it  is  impossible,  a 
in  fr-acture  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  or  wrong 
as  in  fr'acture  of  the  spine,  even  to  at 
tempt  to  produce  it.    Alteration  of  out 
line  may  result,  either  dh-ectly  fr-om  th 
force  which  broke  the  bone,  as  when  th 
skull  is  driven  in ;  or  fr-om  the  weight  c 
the  limb,  as  when  the  shoulder  di-ops  ii 
wards  and  forwards   in  fr-actm-e  of  th 
clavicle ;  or  fr-om  contraction  of  the  su: 
rounding  muscles,  the  strongest  preponde: 
ating,  and  some  acting  on  one  fragmen 
some  on  the  other,  as  when  in  fr-acture 
the  femur  just  below  the  trochanters  t' 
ilio-psoas  and  glutei  flex  and  abduct  the  u 
per  fragment,  while  the  hamstrings  dra 
the  lower  fr-agment  upwards  behind  i 
other.   Crepitus  is  often  immistakable,  b 
it  is  very  often  absent.   It  is  so  in  impacti 
and  in  "incomplete  or  greenstick  fr-actur< 
In  some  fractm-es,  as  those  through  t 
neck  of  the  femur,  it  is  felt  only  when, 
drawing  down  the  limb,  the  fr-agments  a 
brought  into  contact.    Even  in  fractur 
through  the  shafts  of  the  long  bones,  it 
sometimes  impossible  to  bring  the  siu-feo 
into  such  close  contact  as  to  produce  c; 
pitus. 

Much  care  is  requii-ed  to  distingiu 
between  true  crepitus  and  the  grating  oft 
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ipreseut  in  rheumatoid  joints,  and  even  the 
ipreaking  in  the  sheaths  of  tendons.  It  is 
iiiften  difficult  to  be  siu;o  at  exactly  what 
(ooint  crepitus  is  produced.  Mobility,  and 
crepitus,  as  a  famt  and  momentary  click, 
irre  sometimes  to  be  detected  only  in  one 
liiarticular  movement  of  the  bone.  They  are 
hhus  easily  overlooked.  It  is  therefore  ne- 
cessary, when  the  upper  part  of  the  bone 
laas  been  fixed,  not  only  to  perform  rotation, 
ijiut  to  move  the  part  below  gently  in  every 
liirection.  In  impacted  fractm'e,  in  which 
hhere  is  neither  mobiUty  nor  crepitus,  the 
iimly  rehable  dii-ect  symptom  is  altered 
luuthne.  The  bone  may  be  shortened,  its 
isxis  may  deviate,  or  some  irregularity  of 
mnface  may,  as  the  fingers  are  carefully 
laassed  over  it,  be  detected.  In  doubtful 
aases  the  question  whether  the  injury  is  at 
oome  point  where  impacted  fractm'e  is  com- 
iMon  (e.g.  the  lower  end  of  the  radius,  or 
leeck  of  the  femur),  the  cause  of  the  accident, 
,nnd  the  amount  of  pain,  must  aU  be  taken 
aito  accoimt.  Care  must  be  taken  against 
oancluding  that  there  is  no  fracture,  on  the 
;rroimd  that  the  patient  can  move,  or  even 
leear  weight  upon,  the  limb.  Not  rarely  in 
iractures  of  the  clavicle  the  hand  can  be 
liaised  above  the  shoulder,  or  even  placed 
inn  the  head ;  and  patients  with  fractm-e 
lurough  the  neck  of  the  femm',  the  patella, 
hie  fibula,  or  in  other  parts  of  the  lower 
xxtremity  —  especially  when  there  is  im- 
)3action — have  been  known  to  walk  long 
lidstances  on  the  limb. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  seen 
taat  it  is  often  impossible  to  secm-e  positive 
rroof  that  fractiu'e  has  occiu-red.    This  is 
sspecially  the  case  when  the  bone  concerned 
>  1  one  of  a  series  closely  knit  together,  as 
n  the  carpus  or  metacarpus,  or,  even  when, 
if  two  bones  lying  side  by  side,  only  one  is 
rfoken — e.g.  the  ulna  or  fibula.  And  it  may 
ve  as  difficult  to  deny  as  to  affirm  that  frac- 
:ure  is  present.   Yet  it  is  highly  inadvisable 
')  endeavour,  by  forcible  and  prolonged 
xxamination,  to  obtain  conclusive  evidence. 
'!»ur  duty  is,  if  doubt  remains  after  all  re- 
-lable  means  have  been  critically  used,  to 
idopt  such  precautions  as  may  provide  for 
»afety,  should  fracture  after  all  exist ;  to 
'atch  carefully  the  progress  of  the  case ; 
nd  to  act  on  such  further  knowledge  as 
aay  be  obtained  at  any  later  stage.  What 
sasonable  patient  would  ask  for  more  than 
■:ais  ?    In  many  cases  an  anffisthetic  should 
'  e  used.    When  the  muscles  by  this  means 
•re  relaxed,  gentle  manipulation  will  often 
licit  evidence  which,  without   it,  oven 
orcible  and  painful  movement  of  the  limb 
'/ould  fail  to  disclose.  An  anoesthetic,  how- 


ever, it  must  always  be  remembered,  is  not 
given  that  rough  manipulations  may  bo 
I^ractised — these  are  as  dangerous  when 
the  patient  is  insensible  as  when  he  is  con- 
scious, and  have  often  done  irreparable 
harm. 

Another  point  is  that  the  limb  is  to  be 
thoroughly  exposed,  and  minutely  compared 
with  the  opposite  side.  A  complete  exami- 
nation should  be  made  as  soon  after  the 
accident  as  possible  and  before  great  swell- 
ing is  present,  so  that  accurate  diagnosis 
has  become  out  of  the  question.  The  dia- 
gnosis between  fi.'actiu:e  and  dislocation 
may  sometimes  be  difficult ;  nor  must  we 
forget  that  these  two  conditions  may  exist 
together.  In  fi-aoture  there  is  preternatural 
mobility ;  deformity  is  easily  removed,  but 
it  returns  when  external  support  is  with- 
di'avra,  and  there  is  generally  crepiti;s.  In 
dislocation  the  h'mb  is  fixed  in  an  abnormal 
position ;  there  is  no  true  crepitus ;  when 
its  upper  end  is  grasped  and  the  shaft 
is  rotated,  it  is  felt  to  move  in  one  piece, 
and  the  bone  when  once  replaced,  re- 
mains in  position.  Moreover,  its  various 
salient  points  can  be  felt  in  their  normal 
relations  to  the  rest  of  the  bone,  but  the 
relation  of  the  bone  to  its  socket  is  changed. 
As  rheumatoid  joints  often  present  grating, 
we  must  be  careful  not  to  conclude  that 
what  we  feel  is  true  crepitus  without  taking 
other  symptoms  into  accoimt. 

Summoned  to  a  fracture,  the  surgeon's 
first  care  must  be  to  provide  against  f&rther 
injury.  The  patient  must  be  induced  to 
remain  as  stiQ  as  possible  while  prelimi- 
naries are  arranged.  The  clothes  covering 
the  limb  must  be  removed  by  cuttmg  along 
the  seams,  and  the  limb  must  be  securely 
supported  by  extempore  inside  and  outside 
splints  formed  of  pieces  of  board  (thickly 
doubled  newspapers  will  suffice  for  the  upper 
extremity),  a  strong  walking-stick,  &c. ;  a 
shawl  or  thin  pillow  being  used  to  protect 
the  skin  and  distribute  pressure.  The 
patient  must  now  be  placed  on  a  stretcher, 
or  a  door  covered  with  spare  clothes  or 
straw,  the  surgeon  himself  taking  charge  of 
the  limb,  while  he  directs  the  bystanders 
how,  acting  steadily  together,  to  lift  the 
sufferer.  The  patient  should  be  hand- 
camed  if  this  is  practicable,  as  the  jarring 
of  any  conveyance  may  do  serious  injiiry. 
He  must  be  lifted  to  bed  with  as  little  dis- 
tm'bance  as  possible,  and  placed  on  a 
narrow  bedstead  with  a  firm  mattress,  with 
a  board  beneath  the  latter  to  keep  it  flat. 
A  feather  bed  is  qiiite  unsuitable.  Some 
surgeons  have  advised  that  the  fracture 
should  not  be  '  set '  before  the  third  or 
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fourth  day.  This,  however,  is  an  exploded 
view;  adjustment  should  be  effected  with 
the  least  possible  delay. 

In  the  treatment  of  fractures  three  ob- 
jects present  themselves  :  (1)  the  replace- 
ment of  the  fragments ;  (2)  their  main- 
tenance in  position  dm-iag  repair;  (3)  the 
prevention  or  removal  of  complications. 
The  difficulties  which  arise  vary  with  the 
case.  In  the  clavicle  the  displacement  de- 
pends mainly  on  the  weight  of  the  limb, 
which  falls  inwards  and  forwards — Httle  on 
spasmodic  muscular  action.  Hence  adjust- 
ment is  easily  effected  by  lifting  the  limb 
into  its  normal  position.  The  difficulty  here 
is  to  maintain  reduction.  In  obUqtie  frac- 
tm'e  of  the  femur  or  tibia  it  is  the  powerful 
muscles  of  the  limb  that  oppose  reduction. 
In  fi-actures  of  the  surgical  neck  of  the 
humerus  the  muscles  inserted  into  its  tuber- 
osities rotate  the  upper  fragment ;  and  this 
is  so  deeply  situated  that  we  can  sometimes 
neither  learn  its  exact  position  nor  turn  it 
back  into  its  place.  Sometimes  the  mere 
irregularity  of  the  fragments,  or  the  pre- 
sence of  soft  parts  between  them,  hinders 
adjustment.  To  effect  reduction  the  limb 
above  must  be  fixed  by  an  assistant,  while 
extension  is  made  below,  as  far  as  possible 
in  the  long  axis  of  the  upper  fragment,  the 
sm-geon  himself  guiding  the  ends  into  place. 
In  some  instances  of  fracture  of  the  tibia 
reduction  cannot  be  effected  till  the  tendo 
A  chillis  has  been  divided  ;  but  tenotomy, 
either  here  or  in  other  fractures,  is  very 
seldom  called  for.  Sometimes,  in  fi'actm'es 
of  the  femur,  shortening  cannot  at  the  time 
be  entirely  removed  ;  but  it  may  gradually 
be  subsequently  overcome  by  weight-ex- 
tension. Position  sometimes  assists— e.g. 
flexion  of  the  leg  on  the  thigh  dm-ing  the 
reduction  of  fractm-es  of  the  tibia.  An  antes- 
thetic  is  often  called  for,  not,  of  course,  as 
before  stated,  that  violence  may  be  used, 
but  because  it  obviates  resistance  which 
must  otherwise  be  forcibly  overcome. 

If  practicable  the  fragments  should  be  at 
once  exactly  adjusted ;  but  rather  than  make 
violent  or  over-long  attempts,  we  must 
secure  the  best  attainable  position  at  the 
time,  and  improve  this,  so  far  as  may  be 
possible,  by  subsequent  modification.  If 
such  swelling  has  occurred  that  neither  a 
complete  diagnosis  nor  satisfactory  adjust- 
ment is  possible  at  the  time,  the  limb  must 
be  brought  as  far  as  may  be  into  its  normal 
position,  such  apparatus  as  can  be  used  with- 
out restricting  the  circulation  must  be  em- 
ployed, ice-cold  lotions  must  be  applied,  and 
the  limb  be  placed  in  the  best  position  for 
the  subsidence  of  the  swelUng.  The  surgeon 


must  wait  for  the  eai'hest  opportunity  of 
completing  reduction,  whether  by  using 
more  extension,  the  insertion  here  and  there 
of  pads,  or  even  an  entire  re-setting,  though 
this  is  generally  both  unnecessary  and  un- 
advisable.    In  using  retention-apparatus 
we  must  provide  efficient  support,  so  as  to 
guard  against  displacement  due  either  to 
(a)  the  weight  of  the  limb,  (6)  muscular 
action,  (c)  the  movements  of  the  patient; 
avoid  all  constriction,  especially  above  the 
fr'actm-e  ;  distribute  pressure,  and  prevent  its 
occurrence  over  prominences  or  tender 
areas  ;  and  place  the  limb  in  the  most  com- 
fortable position,  remembering  that  in  a 
very  few  hours  after  a  fr-actm-e  is  properly 
adjusted  the  patient  ought  generally  to  be 
free  fr'om  pain  in  the  limb,  remembering 
also  that  considerable  swelling  is  in  pro- 
spect.   This  latter  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count while  the  fr'actm'e  is  being  put  up, 
and  very  carefully  watched  subsequently. 
Tight  bandaging  not  only  causes  pain, 
but  may  lead  to  gangrene  or  other  serious 
consequences.    It  is  dangerous  to  place 
strapping  in  a  cfrcular  direction  round  the 
limb,  and  cover  it  with  a  bandage ;  should 
sweUing  occm*  below,  we  are  apt,  while 
loosening  the  bandage,  to  forget  the  strap- 
ping, and  so  fail  to  remove  the  constriction. 
Such  an  oversight  has  sometimes  led  to 
gangrene  of  the  limb.    For  the  first  few 
hom-s  the  condition  of  the  circulation  in  the 
fingers  or  toes  should  be  carefully  watched. 

Complications. — (a.)  The  soft  parts  may 
have  been  so  extensively  crushed  that 
sloughing  ensues,  and  the  fracture  becomes 
compound — no  rai'e  event  in  the  case  of  the 
tibia  and  other  superficial  bones.  Should 
this  be  thi-eatened,  the  area  involved  should 
be  protected  by  antiseptic  di-essings,  and 
the  subsequent  treatment  will  be  that  fc^ 
compound  fr-actiu-e.    See  below.  } 

(6)  Extravasation  of  blood  may  cau^ 
tense  swelling  and  so  lead  to  gangrene,  es- 
pecially if  the  bandages  are  tight.  To  avert 
such  a  result  all  cfrcular  constriction  must 
be  at  once  removed,  the  hmb,  supported  in 
loosely  adapted  splints,  must  bo  raised  (the 
same  end  may  to  some  extent  be  attained  by 
raismg  the  foot  of  the  bed),  and  if  the  sur- 
face be  hot,  evaporating  lotions  must  be 
used.  If  however,  the  Umb  is  cold,  it 
should  be  wrapped  in  cotton  wool.  Bullae 
should  be  pricked  and  emptied,  but  the 
cuticle  must  be  carefuUy  preserved. 

(c)  Ruptm-e  of  the  main  artery,  a  grave 
accident,  is  happily  rare.    It  is  chiefly  met 
with  in  fi-actm-es  of  the  upper  end  of  the 
Inmierus,  the  lower  end  of  the  femur,  and 
I  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia.    The  symptoms 
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ai-e :  the  rapid  formation  of  a  tonse  elastic 
.-  swelling,  in  wliich  a  distinct  thrill  or  even 
;  a  faint  diffused  pulsation  may  often  he  felt ; 

loss  of  sensation  and  coldness  of  the  limh, 

and  loss  of  pulsation  in  the  vessels  below. 

The  choice  of  treatment  is  embaiTassing. 
1  Thi-ee  com-ses  present  themselves.  To  trust 
:  to  compression  or  Ugature  of  the  artery 

higher  in  the  limb ;  to  endeavour  to  find 
.1  and  tie  the  two  ends  of  the  vessel ;  to  per- 
:  form  amputation.  This  last  step  should 
!  not  be  taken  till  gangrene  has  absolutely 
i  set  in,  for  the  symptoms  mentioned  are  not 

■  proof  positive  that  the  artery  is  torn,  and 
:  recovery  has  sometimes  occurred  although 
:  they  were  aU  present.    To  search  for  the 

ends  of  the  vessel  is  a  proceeding  sur- 
r  roimded  with  such  difficulty,  and  involving 
j  such  free  dissection  of  the  soft  parts,  that, 
li  although  it  may  occasionally  be  justifiable, 
:■  it  cannot  be  recommended.  The  safest 
plan,  generally,  will  be  to  try  the  effect  of 

'  pressure  on  the  artery  above,  apphed  if 
,1  possible  by  the  digital  method,  so  that  the  re- 
;  turn  of  venous  blood  is  as  httle  as  possible 
J  interfered  with.  Ligature  of  the  vessel 
A  above  is,  as  a  rule,  unadvisable.  Compres- 
-  sion  secures  the  same  end,  and  can  be  re- 
i:mitted  should  swelhng  cease  to  increase, 
^  while  hgature,  by  suddenly  arresting  the 
>  circulation,  may  precipitate  gangrene. 
\  Where  gangrene  has  supervened,  amputa- 
:i  tion  should  as  a  rule  be  at  once  performed ; 

i  though  it  may  be  right  to  postpone  it  when 
"  the  patient  is  very  old  or  very  weak.  The 

■  point  selected  must  vary  with  the  case. 
'  AVhen  the  artery  has  been  woimded  by  one 

»  of  the  fi-agments  in  a  fracture  produced 
V  without  much  violence,  amputation  may  be 
!  performed  just  above ;  but  when  the  frac- 
I  ture  has  been  accompanied  by  extensive 
f  hijury  of  the  soft  parts,  amputation  must  be 
I  done  at  some  distance  higher  ia  the  limb, 
"  where  the  soft  structures  are  mjiujured. 

■  If  this  rule  is  not  followed  gangrene  will 
!  probably  reappear  ia  the  stmnp.  The  ia- 
'■  ference  to  be  drawn  from  the  appearance 

of  bullae  varies  in  different  cases.  They  re- 
sult fi-om  extravasation  around  the  fi-acture, 
and  indicate  extensive  laceration.  When 
the  hmb  is  cold  and  numb,  buUse  are  but 
another  sign  that  gangrene  is  at  hand. 

'  But  when  the  surface  is  warm,  and  there  is 
pulsation  in  the  vessels  below,  buUse  may 
be  regarded  as  evidence  that  serum  is  reach- 
ing the  surface,  and  that  tension  is  being 
reheved.    See  Arteries,  Wounds  of;  Fk- 

t  KOEAi  Artery,  Wound  of  the. 

(d)  Dislocation  is  sometimes  produced 
by  the  same  force  which  caused  the  frao- 

'.ture.   This  is  a  complication  which  may 


prove  very  difficult  to  manage,  especially 
when  one  fragment  is  short  and  deeply 
placed,  as  in  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the 
himierus  accompanying  fracture  high  in 
the  shaft.  The  possible  existence  of  this 
condition  must  not  be  overlooked,  nor  can 
such  a  complication  well  escape  notice 
dm'ing  a  careful  examination,  unless  con- 
siderable swelling  has  ah-eady  taken  place. 
In  any  doubtful  case  examination  must  be 
repeated  as  soon  as  swelling  has  subsided.  ' 
Eeduction  should  be,  when  practicable,  at 
once  effected,  but  the  attempt  has  often 
failed.  It  may  sometimes  be  accomplished 
by  enclosing  the  limb  secm-ely  in  spHnts, 
so  that  a  firm  hold  is  gained  on  the  dis- 
placed end  of  the  bone ;  and  then,  when 
the  muscles  are  relaxed  by  an  anaesthetic, 
employing  the  method  by  manipulation. 
See  Dislocations.  Failing  reduction,  the 
fractm-e  must  be  adjusted  in  the  best  avail- 
able position.  When  imion  has  occmTed 
— that  is,  in  six  or  eight  weeks — manipula- 
tion may  be  again  tried  ;  but  at  this  period 
reduction  generally  cannot  he  effected,  and 
the  case  must  be  treated  as  one  of  un- 
reduced dislocation :  adhesions  must  be 
broken  down  by  careful  manipulation,  un- 
der an  anaesthetic,  when  union  of  the  firac- 
tm-e  is  firm,  and  passive  movements  must 
be  employed  v?ith  perseverance,  to  secure 
such  motion  as  can  be  obtained.  See  Hu- 
merus, Fractm-es  of  the. 

(e)  When  fi-acture  extends  into  a  joint, 
mobility  may  he  permanently  and  con- 
siderably impaired  by  sharp  synovitis, 
followed  by  adhesions ;  by  the  displace- 
ment of  fragments  which  cannot  be  ad- 
justed; or  by  the  formation  of  callus,  alter- 
ing the  shape  of  the  articular  ends.  This 
is  especially  apt  to  be  the  case  in  com- 
minuted Colles's  fractm'e  extending  into 
the  wrist-joint,  and  in  fracture  of  the 
humerus  just  alDove  the  condyles,  extending 
into  the  elbow -joint,  particularly  in  children. 
In  such  cases  the  utmost  care  must  bo 
taken  in  the  adjustment  of  the  fi'actm'c, 
though  the  swelling  which  so  quickly  re- 
sults may  defeat  this  object.  The  sm-geon 
in  such  instances  should  do  himself  the 
justice  of  at  once  explaining  the  state  of 
the  case  to  the  patient. 

(/)  (Edema  of  the  limb  is  often  a  trouble- 
some complication.  Following  immediately 
on  the  fracture,  it  depends  on  copious  serous 
effusion  from  bruising  of  the  soft  parts  ;  it 
may  depend  entirely  on  tight  bandaging ;  or, 
slowly  ensuing  some  days  after  the  accident, 
it  arises  from  plugging  of  the  veins  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  fracture — a  condition 
especially  apt  to  occur  in  gouty  or  rheumatic 
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subjects.  lu  these  cases  fatal  embolism 
may  result  from  the  detachment  of  thrombi 
and  their  passage  into  the  lungs,  or  hemi- 
plegia may  occm"  from  their  transit  into 
the  arteries  of  the  braui.  Acute  oedema, 
from  phlebitis,  must  be  treated  by  raising 
the  limb  and  reheving  cu'cular  pressure ; 
the  more  chronic  forms,  often  very  obsti- 
nate, by  frictions,  shampooing,  and  by  the 
appHcation — when  union  of  the  fractm-e  is 
firm — of  Martin's  elastic  bandage,  which  is 
very  efficient  for  the  purpose.  The  treat- 
ment, however,  must  be  gently  conducted, 
or  the  phlebitis,  always  very  prone  to  re- 
lapse, will  be  renewed. 

Comjpound  Fracture. — The  gravity  of 
compound,  as  compared  with  simple,  frac- 
tures depends,  to  some  extent,  on  the  ad- 
mission of  air.  But  the  danger  accruing 
from  this  source  has  of  late  years  largely 
diminished.  Formerly,  when  sanitary  con- 
ditions were  neglected,  the  air  which 
entered  a  wound  was  almost  invariably 
charged  with  some  septic  material,  so  that 
a  true  inoculation  of  the  tissues  occurred. 
But  now,  when  ventilation  is  amply  pro- 
vided, when  all  infectious  cases  are  removed 
fr'om  the  general  wards,  and  when  wounds 
are  treated,  whatever  the  details  of  dressing 
may  be,  on  antiseptic  principles,  the  mere 
admission  of  air  is  much  less  deleterious 
than  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  This  is  con- 
stantly demonstrated  by  the  safe  repair  of 
that  form  of  compoimd  fracture  which  is 
artificially  produced  in  the  operation  of 
osteotomy,  iii  some  instances  of  which, 
when  a  wedge  of  bone  is  removed,  an  open- 
ing larger  than  that  of  many  compoimd 
fractures  is  made,  and  air  is  most  fr'eely 
admitted  into  every  part  of  the  wound. 
Compound  fr-actures,  however,  are  generally 
the  result  of  much  greater  violence,  and 
are  attended  with  proportionately  gi-eater 
injury  to  the  soft  parts  than  is  the  case 
with  simple  fr-actm-es.  Often  the  skin  is 
widely  stripped  off,  the  muscular  structures 
are  reduced  to  a  pulp,  the  main  vessels  or 
nerves  are  lacerated,  and  the  bone  is  ex- 
tensively comminuted.  These  injm-ies  are 
the  main  sources,  at  the  present  day,  of  the 
dangers  attending  compound  fr-acture. 

Treatmen  t. — Should  either  of  the  frag- 
ments— it  is  usually  the  upper— protrude 
through  the  skin,  reduction  must,  if  neces- 
sary, be  assisted  by  enlargement  of  the 
wound  at  the  point  of  greatest  resistance. 
Should  the  fragment  protnide  far,  and  be 
completely  bare  of  periosteum,  or  should 
reduction  be  otherwise  impossible,  a  por- 
tion of  the  bone  mi;st  be  sawn  off.  The 
danger  of  this  latter  proceeding,  as  increas- 


ing the  liability  to  pysemia,  osteomyelitis, 
or  necrosis,   has  been  exaggerated.  Of 
course  no  part  of  a  bone  should  be  lightly 
sacrificed,  but  the  removal  of  an  end  which 
is  found  to  materially  hinder  reduction 
after  the  wound  has  been  enlarged,  is  less 
objectionable  than  forcible  and  prolonged 
manipulation.     In  comminuted  fr-acture, 
fr'agments   which    are   completely  loose 
should  be  removed;  those  wliich,  though 
broken  away  from  the  rest  of  the  bone  are 
still  covered  in  thefr  whole  length  with  peri- 
osteum, should  be  carefully  replaced ;  while 
those  which  are  partially  bared  must  be 
dealt  with  according  to  cfrcumstances.  In 
young  subjects  they  may  be  left,  as  also 
when  on  account  of  their  depth  fr"om  the 
surface  they  are  difficult  to  reach.  The 
condition  of  the  soft  parts  may  have  some 
influence  on  om*  decision,    "^^en  the  sur- 
rounding injury  is  comparatively  slight,  so 
that  nutrition  wiU.  probably  soon  resume 
its  ordinary  course,  they  may  remain  ;  but 
when,  especially  in  middle-aged  or  elderly 
persons,  there  is  extensive  crushing  of  the 
soft  parts,  with  a  i^rospect  of  long  suppura- 
tion, in  the  com-se  of  which  they  would 
almost  certainly  perish,- it  is  safer  to  extract 
any  that  are  easily  reached.  Haemorrhage 
miist  be  arrested  by  Kgatm-e  (with  carbo- 
lised  catgut),  or  by  torsion.    In  order  to  do 
this,  when  bleeding  is  deeply  seated,  it  is 
necessary  fr-eely  to  enlarge  the  wound  (ttn 
Esmarch's  bandage  haAong  been  applied, 
or  the  artery  being  compressed  above),  to 
turn  out  all  clots,  and  tie  both  ends  of  the 
vessel.    See  hcloiv  on  Amputation. 

If  large  nerves  are  torn,  their  ends  must 
be  brought  together  by  two  or  three  fine 
catgut  sutm-es  passed  through  their  sheath. 
The   woimd  must  then    be  thoroughly 
cleansed,  and  washed  out  in  aU  its  recesses 
with  a  1  m  20  solution  of  carbolic  acid  in 
water,  introduced  by  means  of  a  gum- 
elastic  catheter  fitted  to  a  syringe  or  to  an 
ii-rigator.     The  surface  of  the  limb  must 
bo  well  washed  with  the  lotion ;  coagula,  as 
for  as  possible,  should  be  removed  ;  a  coun- 
ter-opening for  di-ainage,  mamtained  by  a 
tube  or  by  a  strip  of  guttapercha  tissu 
soaked  in  "the  lotion,  will  often  be  advisabl 
The  opening  in  the  skin,  if  extensive  o^' 
branched,  may  be  partially  closed  ;  but  a 
ample  outlet  for  free  drainage  must  be  leftj 
A  strip  of  '  oil-silk  protective,'  or  gutta 
percha  tissue  soalced  in  a  1  in  40  solutio 
of  carboKc  acid,  is  placed  over  the  woun 
itself,  and  the  limb  is  widely  enveloped  ' 
the  neighbourliood  of  the  fracture  wit 
gauze  wnmg  out  in  the  carbolic  solution,  an 
more  superficially  with  eight  or  ten  layer 
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.  of  antiseptic  gaiize,  having  a  sheet  of  thm 
:  mackintosh  between  the  outermost  and  the 
:  next  layer.  The  quantity  and  the  covering 
;  extent  of  the  gauze  must  depend  upon  the 
;  probable  amoimt  of  dischai-ge.  The  dress- 
i  ings  must  be  so  applied  as  to  admit  of  easy 
:  removal,  without  distm-bing  the  fracture ; 

and  they  must  be  changed  often  enough  to 
i  prevent  the  discharge  from  escaping  beyond 
i  them.  They  should  be  renewed,  usually, 
I  on  the  second  or  thh-d  day,  and  then  ac- 
c  cording  to  ch'ciunstances.  If  the  woimd 
:  has  been  long  exposed  to  the  air,  it  should 
r  not  only  be  syringed  out  with  carbolic 
I  lotion  as  directed,  but  iodoform  powder 
-  should  be  dusted  into  the  wound  and  be- 
t  tween  the  fragments.  A  convenient  dress- 
i  ing,  when  the  wound  is  smaU,  consists  of 
I  oU-siLk  protective  covered  with  folds  of  lint 
5  soaked  in  a  satm'ated  solution  of  boracic 
8  acid.    See  Antiseptic  Surgery. 

Mr.  Sampson  Gamgee's  method  of  dry 
J  dressing  is  also  excellent ;  or  absorbent 
c  cotton-wool  impregnated  with  iodoform, 
8  and  covered  with  mackintosh,  may  be 
V  used ;  or  the  wound  may  be  thoroughly 
\  washed  out  with  a  solution  of  one  part  of 
!  tiucture  of  iodine  to  five  hundred  or  a 
■  thousand  parts  of  water.  The  condition  of 
;  the  hmb,  as  the  neighbom'hood  of  the  fr'ac- 
i  ture  is  thus  covered  in,  must  be  closely 
\  watched  by  observing  the  temperatui-e,  sen- 
^  sation,  and  circulation  in  the  parts  below. 
^^  Great  care  must  be  used  that  the  dressings 
1  are  not  appUed  tightly,  but  that  some 
!i  allowance  is  made  for  swelling,  which  will 
!  in  all  likelihood  ensue.  These  dressiugs 
i  may  be  discontinued  as  soon  as  the  wound 
i  has  healed. 

Amputation.— The  treatment  of  wounds 
1  has  undergone  so  complete  a  revolution 
i  during  the  last  twenty  years,  that  the  rules 
:  for  amputation  in  compound  fracture  have 
r  had  to  be  recast.   Conservative  surgery  has 
>■  been  carried  to  a  point  which  it  would  for- 
:•  merly  have  seemed  impossible  to  reach, 
>  and  highly  dangerous  even   to  attempt. 
'•  The  change  is  shown  in  the  greater  rarity, 
■!  not  only  of  primary  amputations,  but  of 
^f'condary  also.  The  effort  to  save  the  limb 
commonly  justified  by  the  result.  Am- 
putation, however,  must  still  be  performed 
'  in  cases  in  which,  without  reckoning  such 
complications  as  in  former  days  threatened 
idl  large  wounds — secondary  haemorrhage, 
cellulitis,  prolonged  suppuration,  and  the 
like — the  fate  of  the  limb  is  already  sealed. 
As  when  aU  the  soft  parts  are  completely 
torn  through,  or  when  some  considerable 
portion  has  been  torn  away  in  a  machinery 
accident ;  when  the  whole'  thickness  of  the 


limb  is  completely  crushed ;  when  large 
areas  of  skin  have  been  stripped  off ;  when, 
with  other  formidable  injm-ies,  a  large  joint 
is  torn  open  and  its  hgaments  ruptured ; 
when  the  main  vessels  and  nerves  of  the 
limb  are  severed ;  when  deep  hcemorrhage 
is  profuse,  and  the  vessel  cannot  be  reached 
without  a  wide,  and  therefore  destructive, 
dissection  of  the  hmb,  as  when  the  pop- 
liteal, or  the  upper  part  of  the  posterior 
tibial  artery,  is  lacerated.  Conditions  other 
than  local  must  also  have  due  weight — the 
patient's  age,  habits,  and  the  presence  or 
absence  of  visceral  disease,  especially  of 
the  kidneys.  In  the  old,  and  in  persons  of 
unsound  health,  amputation  is  a  formidable 
measure,  and  the  choice  between  the  risks 
of  leaving  the  limb  and  of  amputation  are 
so  evenly  balanced  that  the  case  is  one  of 
gi"eat  difficulty,  and  every  point  must  be 
critically  considered. 

In  young  and  healthy  subjects,  if  the 
main  artery  is  wounded,  its  two  ends  must 
be  tied  ;  if  the  main  nerves  are  torn,  their 
cut  ends  must  be  brought  together  by  two 
or  three  carboHsed  catgut  sutures,  passed 
through  then*  sheaths;  if  a  joint  is  opened 
it  must  be  thoroughly  washed  out  with 
carhohc  lotion  (1  in  40)  and  provided  with 
free  drainage,  and  an  attempt  must  be 
made  to  save  the  limb ;  for  amputation, 
should  it  become  necessary,  can  be  per- 
formed later.  But  in  deciding  what  our 
cotu-se  should  be,  we  must  always  bear  in 
mind  that  om*  first  charge  is  the  safety  of 
the  patient's  life ;  to  save  this  we  must 
not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  the  hmb.  Should 
gangi-ene  ensue,  amputation  must,  unless 
contraiudicated  by  the  general  condition  of 
the  patient,  be  immediately  performed.  In 
the  later  stages  of  the  case,  should  secon- 
dary hsemoiThage  of  fomiidable  amount 
occur  (happily  this  is  very  rare),  and  bo 
repeated  in  spite  of  compression  of  the 
trunk  above  ;  if  suppuration  is  so  copious 
that  the  patient  is  becoming  dangerously 
weak ;  or  if  the  fi-actm-e  involved  injuries 
which  have  disorganised  the  limb  so  that 
repair  seems  hopeless,  secondary  amputa- 
tion must  be  resorted  to. 

In  fi-actm'GS  which  are  attended  with 
only  moderate  displacement  and  laceration 
of  the  soft  parts,  and  are  subsequently 
kept  at  rest,  the  callus  is  lunited  to  the 
interval  between  the  fr-agments,  whether 
between  then-  ends,  or  where  they  overlap. 
But  when  the  soft  parts  have  been 
widely  injm-ed,  so  that  inflammation  is 
considerable,  or  when  the  fragments  can- 
not be  kept  at  rest,  as  in  fr-actured  rib, 
BO  that  inflammation  is  prolonged,  callus  is 
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formed  both  in  the  medullary  canal  (in- 
terior callus),  and  in  the  parts  around 
(enoheathing).  These  varieties  are  termed 
provisional.  They  exist  during  the  process 
of  repair,  but  are  subsequently  entirely 
removed ;  so  that  when  normal  repair  is 
complete  no  callus  remains  but  that  which 
hes  directly  between  the  fragments.  In 
compound  fractm*e  union  takes  place — after 
any  sloughs  that  may  have  formed  have 
been  either  extruded  or  absorbed — by  the 
development  of  gi-anulation-tissue  between 
and  around  the  fragments,  and  its  subse- 
quent ossification.  The  period  occupied  by 
repair  varies  widely  with  the  degree  of 
injury,  and  is  extended  by  the  tedious 
separation  of  sloughs  and  sequestra,  and 
by  the  difficulties  wliich  attend  healing 
where  soft  parts  have  been  extensively 
destroyed.  But  it  is  generally  twice  or 
tln-ee  times  as  long  as  that  required  in 
simple  fractm-es.  After  union  is  complete, 
a  process  of  modelling  occm's,  by  which 
projections  are  rounded  off,  all  superfluous 
callus  removed,  and  the  medullary  canal 
re-formed,  so  that  the  bone  is  restored,  in 
respect  alike  to  its  size  and  outline,  density 
and  strength,  as  far  as  jpossible  to  its  ori- 
ginal state.  This  is  so  perfectly  effected 
that  in  many  instances,  even  on  section,  no 
trace  of  the  fracture  remains.  Union  takes 
place  very  ra^Didly  in  children,  and  may  be 
complete  in  ten  to  twenty  days ;  in  older 
persons  it  extends  over — speaking  approxi- 
mately— six  or  eight  weeks,  and  is  more 
slowly  effected  the  larger  the  bone  con- 
cerned. The  bones  of  the  lower,  perhaps 
because  they  are  larger,  unite  somewhat 
more  slowly  than  those  of  the  upper  ex- 
tremity. 

In  fractures  of  the  upper  extremity 
splints  may,  as  a  general  rule,  be  removed, 
and  the  patient  be  allowed  gradually  to 
resume  the  use  of  the  limb,  at  the  end  of 
a  month  or  five  weeks.  For  the  lower 
extremity,  as  it  has  to  sustain  the  weight 
of  the  body,  this  time  must  be  extended  to 
seven  or  nine,  or  even  twelve  weeks,  accord- 
ing to  the  age  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
patient.  But  in  each  case  the  patient  must 
be  guided  by  the  advice  of  his  sm-geon, 
given  after  a  careftil  examination  has  been 
made,  for  sometimes  miion  is  found  to  have 
been  unexpectedly  delayed.  Should  any 
yielding  be  observed,  he  must  be  forthwith 
directed  to  abstain  for  a  time  fi-om  bearing 
weight  on  the  Umb.  Great  and  immanage- 
able  deformity  will  otherwise  supervene ; 
witness  the  distortion  of  the  leg  which 
sometimes  gi'adually  ensues  after  Pott's 
fracture.    Various,  some  of  them  fanciful, 


causes  of  delayed  union  have  been  assigned, 
Those  calling  for  mention  here  are  (a)  local, 
(b)  general.  The  first  include  defective  ap. 
position  of  the  fragments,  want  of  rest,  the 
intervention  of  some  of  the  soft  structures 
between  the  fi:agments,  necrosis,  and  in 
compound  fractm'e  considerable  loss  of  sub- 
stance, as  when  fragments  have  been  ex- 
tracted, or  bone  has,  to  facilitate  reduction, 
been  cut  away;  the  Ugatine  of  the  main 
artery  for  htemorrhage  ;  and,  probably,  in- 
jm'y  of  the  large  nerves  of  the  limb.  The 
second  comprise  atrophy,  as  in  the  very 
old,  or  that  which  occm's  from  long  disuse, 
scm-vy,  the  advanced  cachexia  of  syphiliB, 
or  that  attending  the  later  stages  of  cancer, 
and,  according  to  some  observers,  pregnancy. 
The  influence  of  these  causes  has,  doubtless, 
been  exaggerated.  See  Ununited  Fracture. 

Consequences  of  Fracture.  —  Fat-em- 
bohsm  may  occur  after  fi-actm-e  involving 
the  medullary  canal.  See  Fat-Esibolism. 
Necrosis  is  extremely  rare,  if,  indeed,  it 
ever  occurs,  after  simple  firactures.  lii 
compound  fractm-es  it  is  not  rarely  met 
with.  It  may  be  suspected  in  cases  in 
which,  though  the  sm-rounding  structures 
have  become  soimd,  openings  leading  down 
to  the  bone  remain  long  unclosed.  Under 
these  circumstances  an  examination  in- 
volving as  httle  disturbance  as  possible 
should  be  made,  and  any  dead  bone  that 
is  discovered  should  be  removed.  Sequestra 
generally  consist  of  fragments  of  compact 
tissue.  They  may  sometimes  be  extracted 
more  easily  when  divided  by  a  fine  chiseL 
The  rapid  development  of  new-growths  in 
the  site  of  recent  fracture  is  to  be  noted. 
Atrophy,  sometimes  very  marked,  may  fol- 
low the  interruption  of  the  blood-supply 
to  the  bone,  resulting  from  ruptm-e  of  its 
medullary  artery.  For  individual  fi-actures, 
see  separate  bones.       Howard  Marsh. 

FRAGILITAS  OSSIUM.— This  is  an 
old  term,  which  has  gradually  fallen  out  of 
use  as  the  more  exact  pathology  of  the 
various  conditions  imder  which  the  bone 
is  more  than  usually  brittle  has  become 
better  known. 

The  chief  morbid  process  with  which  it 
was  most  fi'equently  confounded — osteo- 
malacia— win  be  considered  in  another 
article.  Fragihty  was  scarcely  a  proper 
term  to  apply  to  cases  of  osteomalacia,  for 
the  bones  more  frequently  bend  into  all 
sorts  of  odd  shapes  in  the  latter  disease 
than  break  with  a  clean  fractm-e.  Simj»le 
atrophy  of  bone  from  various  causes  will 
here  alone  be  considered  as  the  condition 
giving  rise  to  fragUitas  ossiiun.  Cancer 
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I  and  tumour  of  bone,  in  which  spontaneous 
fractiu-e  occm-s,  will  be  considered  under 
1  theii-  proper  heading  of  Tumoues  of  Bone. 

Causes. — In  old  age  the  bones,  like 
,  other  tissues,  undergo  fatty  degeneration, 
I  and,  becoming  more  brittle,  are  liable  to 
I  fracture  from  insigniiicant  injuries.  Long 
I  confinement  to  bed  during  a  lingering  ill- 
i  ness  in  the  adult,  will  sometimes  produce 
!  the  same  effect;  that  is  to  say,  the  bone 
!  may  atrophy  from  want  of  use,  and  become 
1  so  brittle  as  to  break.  It  is  also  well 
1  known  to  siu'geons  how  light  and  porous 
I  the  bones  of  a  limb  become  in  which  one 
(  or  more  joints  have  been  diseased  and 
i  kept  at  rest  for  any  length  of  time. 

This  atrophy  fi'om  disuse  may  in  some 
.  degi'ee  explaia  the  ease  with  which  a  pa- 
I  tient  who  has  been  kept  in  bed  for  six  weeks 
(  or  two  months  for  fracture  of  the  femur 
1  breaks  the  other  thigh-bone,  when  he  gets 
I  up  and  begins  to  move  about.  The  bone 
1  may  even  break  in  the  neighbom'hood  of 
I  the  original  fractm'e  fi'om  the  same  cause. 
.  And  Cm'ling  has  shown  very  clearly  that 
:  another  factor  plays  an  important  part  in 
:  such  atrophy.  He  maintains  that  when  the 
]  line  of  fracture  crosses  the  nutrient  artery, 
I  the  osseous  tissue  supplied  by  that  vessel 

■  undergoes  atrophic  changes. 

In  insane  patients,  and  especially  in 
c  cases  of  general  paralysis,  the  bones  some- 
;  times  break  from  very  slight  injuries.  And 
i  although  there  is  frequently  some  httle 
I.  difficulty  in  proving  the  absence  of  any 
;  undue  violence  on  the  part  of  the  attendant, 
'  yet  it  is  an  established  fact  that  the  bones 
:  may  be  very  fragile.  This  is  generally  due 
t  to  atrophy  and  fatty  degeneration,  arising 
I  probably  from  the  low  and  depressed  vital 
;  condition  of  such  patients.    It  has  been 

■  asserted  that  the  bones  may  be  found  ia 
the  condition  described  as  osteomalacia ; 

:  but,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  there  is  in- 
•  Bufiicient  evidence  that  this  is  by  any 
'  means  common  in  the  fi-agilitas  ossimn  of 
■-  the  insane. 

A  somewhat  similar  condition  of  atrophy 
1  and  thinning  of  the  bones  has  also  been 
observed  ia  the  advanced  stages  of  carci- 
:  noma,  especially  in  that  of  the  breast,  with- 
>:  out  any  deposit  of  new-growth  in  their  sub- 

-  stance.  The  cachexia  induced  by  the  carci- 
noma would  seem  here  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
atrophy  and  consequent  fragility.  In  some 

-  cases  rheumatism  or  syphilis  has  been 
present  before  the  occurrence  of  such  evi- 
dence of  a  feeble  condition  of  the  bones. 

1  But  in  others  no  history  of  these  constitu- 
'-  tional  affections  has  been  obtainable.  Some 
of  the  cases  referred  to  by  Stanley  are  re- 


markable for  the  extraordinary  number  of 
fr-actures,  and  the  early  age  at  which  they 
occurred.  In  one,  a  girl  of  fourteen,  there 
were  no  loss  than  thirty-one  fi-actm-os  in 
different  bones,  the  first  occurruig  at  the 
age  of  three  years.  '  In  a  sister  of  this 
patient,  six  years  of  age,  there  was  the 
same  condition  of  the  bones  favouring  the 
occurrence  of  fractures.  She  had  suffered 
nine  fr-actures  since  the  age  of  eight 
months.'  In  another,  to  which  he  alludes, 
a  boy  aged  ten  years  had  been  the  victim 
of  eight  fractures — six  in  one  tibia,  and  two 
in  the  femur.  There  was  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  their  imion,  a  fact  which  is  quite 
unlike  the  history  of  cases  of  osteomalacia. 
A  decided  hereditary  tendency  to  this  con- 
dition of  the  bones  has  been  proved  to  exist 
in  a  small  proportion  of  the  cases  recorded. 
In  infantile  paralysis  the  affected  limb  may 
exhibit  the  same  symptoms  from  a  feeble 
condition  of  the  bones,  but  this  is  due  to  a 
want  of  development  fr'om  disease  of  the 
spinal  cord. 

Pathology. — In  the  atrophy  of  old  age 
the  hones  become  light,  spongy,  and  more 
porous.  The  spaces  in  the  cancellous  tissue 
coalesce  by  absorption  of  the  osseous  tra- 
beculse,  whilst  the  cortical  tissue  becomes 
more  and  more  cancellous,  tiU  finally  the 
bone  may  be  reduced  to  a  mere  shell  filled 
with  yellow  fat.  In  this  senile  atrophy 
the  lime-salts  are  nofr  absorbed,  leaving  the 
organic  matrix  to  represent  the  bony  outKne, 
as  occurs  in  the  early  stage  of  most,  if  not 
all,  the  cases  of  osteomalacia ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  part  which  has  not  yet  en- 
tirely disappeared,  and  been  replaced  by 
fat,  contains  more  than  the  usual  propor- 
tion of  Hme-salts,  and  is  consequently  more 
brittle.  In  osteomalacia,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  texture  of  the  bone  is  at  first 
softened  by  the  absorption  of  its  lime-salts, 
and  bends  rather  than  breaks.  So  much 
for  the  contrast  between  senile  atrophy  and 
osteomalacia.  The  question  then  appears 
to  be  whether  atrophy  of  bone,  arising 
from  other  causes  than  simple  old  age,  is 
similar  in  its  pathology  to  senile  atrophy 
or  to  osteomalacia  ;  and  secondly  whether 
there  is  a  fragility  of  bone  besides  that  duo 
to  osteomalacia,  occurring  .in  young  or 
middle-aged  people,  to  which  no  definite 
cause  can  be  assigned  other  than  simple 
atrophy  of  bone.  To  the  first  of  these 
questions  the  answer  would  seem  to  be 
fafrly  definite,  that  the  atrophy  and  con- 
sequent fragility  arising  from  some  definite 
cause,  such  as  long-continued  disuse,  resem- 
bles most  completely  the  changes  bccm-ring 
in  senile  atrophy.    To  the  second  question 
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a  less  definite  answer  must  be  given,  as  the 
cases  are  so  excessively  rai-e  that  few  can 
have  been  observed  by  any  one  man. 

The  cases  recorded  by  Stanley  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  there  is  an  atrophic 
condition  of  bone,  occurring  at  almost  any 
age,  resembling,  in  its  morbid  anatomy,  the 
changes  naturally  arising  in  old  age,  and 
to  which  no  definite  cause,  such  as  disuse, 
can  be  ascribed.  Stanley  thus  concludes : 
'  Still,  however,  it  is  not  clear  that  this 
condition  of  the  bones,  disposing  them  to 
fi:actm-e  fi'om  the  slightest  causes,  is  a 
difi'erent  disease  fi-om  that  which  was  pre- 
viously described  (osteomalacia),  wherein 
the  thinning  of  the  walls  was  accompanied 
by  softening  of  the  texture  of  the  bones, 
disposing  them  to  bend  rather  than  to 
break,  since  between  these  two  states  of  the 
osseous  system  there  is  reaUy  no  other 
observable  difference  than  in  tlae  relative 
proportions  of  the  animal  and  earthy  con- 
stituents of  the  affected  bones ;  their 
chemical  constitution  is  the  same.'  But, 
in  the  writer's  opinion,  this  is  quite  a 
sufficient  difference  to  separate  the  two 
conditions  of  atrophy  of  bone  and  osteo- 
malacia, especially  when  the  clinical  symp- 
toms and  history  of  the  latter  are  taken  into 
consideration.   See  Osteomalacia. 

Symptoms. — Beyond  the  lightness  of  the 
affected  bone,  and  the  tendency  to  fractiu-e 
from  trivial  causes,  there  is  nothing  to  point 
out  as  indicative  of  atro^jhy  of  bone.  The 
surgeon  will,  however,  know  from  the  his- 
tory of  the  case — for  example,  in  continued 
disuse  of  a  limb  from  any  cause — that  the 
bones  so  treated  are  liable  to  atrophy,  and 
consequently  may  be  easily  broken.  In  the 
other  class  of  cases,  in  which  the  atrophy 
seems  to  arise  spontaneously  from  no  ascer- 
tainable cause,  the  first  indication  of  the 
presence  of  the  disease  will  be  the  occm*- 
rence  of  fractm'e  fi-om  some  trivial  acci- 
dent. 

Treatment. — In  senUe  atrophy,  and  in 
atrophy  firom  other  causes,  the  bones  very 
readily  unite.  Professor  Humphi-y  has 
lately  {Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  Feb.  1884,  p.  55) 
proved  that  in  old  people  fractm-es  unite 
as  readily  as  in  the  young  and  middle-aged ; 
and  in  the  atrophy  from  other  causes  than 
age,  the  histories  of  the  cases  which  have 
been  recorded  tend  to  prove  that  there  is 
no  delay  in  their  union.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  treat  these  fractiu'es  exactly 
on  the  same  grounds  as  ordinary  fractm-es, 
except  that  the  sm-geon  sliould  most  care- 
fully search  for  any  clue  in  the  patient's 
history  pointing  to  a  constitutional  cause, 
and  attempt,  as  fiar  as  possible,  to  rectify  the 


defect  if  such  be  found.  There  cannot  be 
said  to  be  any  special  treatment  even  when 
the  atrophy  giving  rise  to  the  fragility  of 
bone  is  discovered.         H.  H.  Glutton 

FRECKLES.    See  LENTiao. 

FRICTION.    See  Massage. 

FRONTAL  SINUS,  Diseases  of  the.— 
Distension  of  the  fi'ontal  sinus  from  pent-up 
secretion,  or  pus,  sometimes  called  abscess 
of  the  frontal  sinus,  may  so  closely  resemble 
an  orbital  tumour  as  to  render  a  diagnosis 
difficult  without  making  an  exploratory  in-' 
cision. 

Causes. — Distension  of  the  frontal  sinus 
is  usually  due  to  an  injm-y,  in  many  cases 
very  remote  from  the  symptoms  which  first 
attracted  attention  to  the  eye.    The  extent, 
however,  to  which  the  sinus  is  often  foimd 
dilated,  and  the  time  which  must  be  re- 
quired to  produce  such  distension  of  a  bony 
cavity,  together  with  the  oft-told  tale  of 
a  blow  or  faU.  years  before,  can  only  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  an  injury  is  the  most 
frequent  exciting  cause  of  these  accumula- 
tions.   The  explanation  is  probably  that  at 
the  time  of  the  accident  some  of  the  anterior 
ethmoidal  cells  were  fractured,  and  that  the 
infundibulum,  the  canal  by  which  the  secre- 
tion from  the  frontal  cells  escapes  into  the 
nose,  had  been  blocked.  This  channel  being 
thus  closed,  there  is  retention  of  aU  mucous 
secretion,  which  slowly  accumulates  and 
gradually  expands  the  sinus.    In  one  case 
of  extreme  distension  of  the  frontal  sinus  in 
a  man  set.  58,  under  the  winter's  care,  the 
disease  was  clearly  traced  to  a  kick  received 
on  the  left  eyebrow  from  a  horse  when  four 
years  old,  fifty-four  years  previously.  The 
left  eye  was  considerably  displaced  by  the 
tumom' ;  it  was  half  an  inch  further  from 
the  nose,  and  nearly  an  inch  lower  down 
in  the  face  than  its  fellow  on  the  opposite 
side.    The  eye  was  projected  outwards,  and 
the  patient  was  unable  by  any  effort  to  draw 
it  inwards.  This  case  was  greatly  benefited 
by  treatment,  and  the  eye  regained  to  a 
large  extent  its  proper  position  within  the 
orbit. 

A  case  has  also  been  recorded  by  Mr. 
HuUce  of  a  gu-1  ajt.  17  Avith  great  expansion 
of  the  right  fi.-ontal  smus,  which  was  evi- 
dently caused  by  an  accident  when  she  was 
four  years  old.  '  She  fell  fi-om  a  window  and 
received  a  cut  over  the  right  eyebrow.  Her 
'  forehead  was  much  bruised  and  swollen, 
and  she  had  concussion  of  the  brain.' 

There  are,  however,  cases  of  distended 
frontal  sinus  in  wliich  no  history  of  an 
injiu-y  can  be  traced.    It  is  probable  that 
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:•.  in  these  cases  an  inflaiumation  of  the  lining 
:aiucous  membrane,  or  some  other  cause 
,,  wliich  we  caimot  detect,  has  closed  the 
communication  between  the  frontal  cells 
i  and  the  nose,  and  thus  allowed  the  secre- 
tions  of  the  frontal  siniises  to  accumulate 
.  and  distend  them.    This  hypothesis  is  the 
probable  explanation  of  a  case  of  great  dis- 
t  tension  of  the  frontal  sinus  in  a  girl  aet.  21, 
■■who  was  attending  at  the  Eoyal  London 
Ophthalmic  Hospital,  and  who  had  never 
..received  an  injury.    Her  mother  dated  the 
i  disease  from  an  attack  of  erysipelas  of  the 
head  and  face  when  she  was  six  years  old. 
Symptoms. — In  most  cases  the  disten- 
-ision  of  the  frontal  sinus  is  chronic,  the 
LiCoUection  of  fluid  within  its  walls  being  the 
;  pent-up  secretion  of  many  years.  Sealed 
up  in  a  bony  cavity  no  decomposition  of  the 
I'fliud  ensues,  and,  increasmg  year  by  year  in 
.  qtiantity,  it  distends  the  sinus  and  displaces 
I  the  eye.    There  is  fi-equently  no  pain,  not 
[■even  a  sense  of  weight  over  the  brow.  The 
:ionly  symptoms  which  are  manifest  to  the 
[  patient  are  the  gradual  formation  of  a  tu- 
1  mour  at  the  upper  and  inner  portion  of  the 
,  lorbit,  and  a  slow  but  steadily  increasing 
I  iprotrusion  of  the  eye  downwards,  outwards, 
i:and  forwards.    The  disease  is  usually  con- 
h  fined  to  one  frontal  sinus,  but  cases  have 
I  :been  met  with  in  which  both  frontal  sinuses 
1  were  affected.    Occasionally  a  chronic  dis- 
i  tension  of  the  frontal  sinus  will  become 
;■  acutely  or  sub-acutely  inflamed,  and  there 
I  win  be  a  feeling  of  constant  heaviness  and 
l  aching  across  the  forehead,  with  tenderness 
I  on  the  inner  side  of  the  orbit,  which  vsdll 
(  compel  the  patient  to  seek  for  advice. 
I      Acute  inflammation  and  distension  of 
l::the  frontal  sinus  is  rare,  but  still  it  does 
:  occur  and  should  be  recognised.   There  is 
\  a  dull  aching  pain  over  the  brow  and  root 
>:'of  the  nose,  accompanied  by  considerable 
'  constitutional  disturbance.    The  pus  gra- 
1  dually  accumulates  in  the  fr-ontal  sinus, 
ajid  ultimately  discharges  itself  either  by 
bursting  into  the  nose,  or  by  making  an 
exit  for  itself  through  the  upper  and  inner 
part  of  the  orbit.    When  the  latter  site  is 
selected  there  is  usually  some  bulging  of 
the  distended  sinus  into  the  orbit,  and  a 
slight  displacement  of  the  eye  downwards 
ind  outwards.    The  upper  lid  becomes  red 
ind  swollen,  and  the  tumour,  examined  with 
the  finger,  is  tender,  and  wUl,  if  sufficient 
tnuming  of  the  bone  has  taken  place,  impart 
;    sense  of  fluctuation. 

Treatment. — The  objects  to  be  attained 
*'  ?f®'  fii'st  to  evacuate  the  pent-up  fluid,  and 
hen  to  establish  a  free  communication  be- 
ween  the  frontal  sinus  and  the  nose,  through 


which  the  secretion  may  continue  to  drain 
as  fast  as  it  is  secreted.  By  these  means 
the  cavity  of  the  sinus  will  gradually  col- 
lapse, and  the  eye  will  be  restored  in  a  gi-eat 
measure  to  its  normal  position.  The  ends 
to  be  desired  wiU  be  accomplished  by  the 
following  operation : — 

A  single  curved  incision  parallel  with 
the  fold  above  the  lid  is  to  be  made  over 
the  most  prominent  part  of  the  trnnour,  and 
having  by  a  little  dissection  exposed  its  sur- 
face, the  scalpel  should  be  plunged  into  it, 
and  an  opening  made  to  the  extent  of  the 
incision.  The  index  finger  of  the  right  hand 
is  now  to  be  pushed  into  the  sinus  through 
the  woimd,  to  ascertain  the  size  of  the  cavity 
and  if  there  is  any  necrosed  or  carious  bone. 
Whilst  thus  exploring  the  sinus,  the  little 
finger  of  the  left  hand  should  be  passed  up 
the  corresponding  nostril,  and  an  endeavour 
made  to  find  out  the  spot  at  which  the  tip 
of  the  finger  in  the  sinus  will  approximate 
most  closely  the  end  of  the  one  in  the  nose. 
After  a  little  search  it  will  be  found  that  at 
one  part  the  fingers  will  almost  meet,  there 
being  only  a  thin  plate  of  bone  between 
them.  Having  gained  this  information,  the 
finger  in  the  frontal  sinus  is  to  be  with- 
di-awn,  but  that  in  the  nostril  is  to  be 
retained  in  situ  to  act  as  a  guide  to  the 
gouge  or  elevator,  which  is  to  be  passed 
into  the  sinus  and  made  to  force  a  passage 
into  the  nose  tlirough  the  lamina  of  bone 
on  which  the  tip  of  the  little  finger  is  resting. 
A  communication  between  the  fr'ontal  sinus 
and  the  nose  having  been  thus  established, 
an  india-rubber  drainage-tube,  with  holes 
cut  at  short  distances,  is  to  be  introduced, 
one  extremity  of  which  is  to  be  afterwards 
fastened  on  the  forehead,  whilst  the  other 
end  protrudes  slightly  fr-om  the  nostril. 

The  easiest  way  of  introducing  the 
drainage-tube  is  to  pass  a  probe  with  an 
eye  up  the  nostril  and  out  of  the  womid, 
and  having  fastened  the  tube  to  it  by  means 
of  a  piece  of  string,  to  draw  it  back  again 
through  the  nose. 

The  object  of  the  drainage-tube  is  to 
keep  the  channel  between  the  two  cavities 
fr-om  closing,  and  to  enable  the  attendant 
to  wash  out  the  fr'ontal  sinus  at  least  twice 
a  day  with  some  astringent  and  disinfectant 
solution.  For  the  latter  pm'pose  a  lotion 
of  alum  gr.  iij.,  sulphate  of  zinc  gr.  j.,  to 
the  ounce  of  water  ;  or  a  lotion  of  carbolic 
acid  llliij.  to  the  ounce  of  water,  maybe  in- 
jected with  a  glass  syrmge  through  one  of 
the  openings  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
tube.  The  di-ainage-tube  should  be  worn 
for  five  or  six  months,  or  until  all  discharge 
fr-om  the  nose  lias  ceased.   Tlie  results  of 
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these  cases  when  thus  treated  are  usually 
most  satisfactory. 

Tumours  of  the  Frontal  Sinus. — The 
tumours  which  are  met  with  in  the  frontal 
sinus  are — 

1.  Those  which  originate  in  the  frontal 
or  ethmoidal  cells ;  or,  in  some  cases,  in 
the  sphenoidal  cells  at  the  base  of  the  skull. 
These  are  usually  bony  or  ivory  exostoses. 

2.  Those  growths  which  origmate  in  the 
nose,  antiaim,  or  adjacent  locaHty,  and 
afterwards  extend  into  the  frontal  sinus. 

1.  Ivory  exostosis  is  the  tumour  most 
frequently  met  vsdth  in  the  frontal  sinus. 
It  grows  in  two  ways  : — 

(a)  As  a  sessile  tumour,  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  portion  of  bone  fi-om  which 
it  sprang  by  a  very  small  pedicle  ;  it  then 
occasionally  becomes  detached,  and  remains 
as  a  loose  bony  tumour  within  the  cavity 
of  the  distended  sinus. 

(iS)  As  a  tumour  with  a  broad  base, 
which  increases  with  the  growth  of  the 
timiom\ 

Ivory  exostoses  in  their  growth  extend 
forwards  and  downwards  into  the  nose  and 
orbit,  and  frequently  also  backwards  into 
the  cavity  of  the  skull. 

A  case  of  large  ivory  exostosis  was  re- 
ported by  the  late  Sfr  "Wilham  Fergusson. 
The  weight  of  the  bony  growth  removed 
was  10^  ounces,  or  5,040  grains.  Another 
ease  has  been  related  by  Dr.  Duka.  The 
weight  of  the  bony  growth  removed  was 
1,060  grains. 

Mr.  Bryant,  in  his  Practice  of  Surgery, 
has  also  recorded  a  case  of  ivory  exostosis 
which  he  enucleated  fr-om  the  fi-ontal  sinus 
of  a  man  set.  24,  which  had  been  growing 
for  four  years. 

Treatment. — In  all  cases  of  bony  growth 
within  the  frontal  sinus  it  is  necessary  to 
proceed  with  extreme  caution.  When  the 
tumour  is  connected  by  a  very  small 
pedicle  with  the  adjacent  bone,  it  may  gene- 
rally be  easily  detached  and  tm-ned  out ; 
but  if  it  is  found  to  be  connected  by 
a  broad  base  to  the  cranial  bones,  it  is 
better  to  make  no  further  attempt  to  re- 
move it. 

2.  Of  the  tumours  which  originate  in 
the  nose,  antrum,  or  adjacent  locality,  and 
extend  into  the  fi-ontal  sinus,  we  have : — 

(a)  The  polypoid  growths.  These  may 
start  from  the  nose  and  extend  upwards 
into  the  frontal  sinus,  and  completely  dis- 
tend it  so  as  to  form  a  tumour,  bulging  the 
inner  wall  of  the  orbit  and  displacing  the 
eye. 

(13)  The  fibroid  polypi,  which  gi'ow  fr'om 
the  base  of  the  skull  and  make  their  way 


into  the  nose.  These  also  sometimes  extend 
themselves  into  the  fr'ontal  sinuses. 

A  very  remarkable  case  of  a  large 
tumour  wliich  occupied  the  nose,  both 
fr'ontal  sinuses  and  upper  maxillary  bones, 
was  reported  by  the  late  Mr.  Moore,  of  the 
Middlesex  Hosx^ital,  in  the  Pathological 
Tram,sactions,  vol.  xix.  p.  332,  under  the 
heading  of  Cranio-facial  Enchondroma. 
The  deformity  ia  this  patient  was  excessive. 
Both  eyes  were  displaced  outwards,  and  the 
width  between  the  inner  angles  of  the  two 
eyes  was  four  and  a  half  inches.  There 
was  a  huge  protuberance  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  face,  caused  by  the  distension  of  the 
cavities  which  were  filled  with  the  tumour. 

The  tumour  was  examined  by  the  Mor- 
bid Growths  Committee  of  the  Pathological 
Society,  who  described  it  as  a  compound 
growth  of  myxoma  and  enchondroma.  The 
preparation  is  ia  the  Middlesex  Hospital 
Museum,  No.  539. 

Fracture  of  the  frontal  and  ethmoi- 
dal cells  is  occasionally  produced  by  blows 
on  the  face.  The  iajm-y  is  recognised  by 
an  escape  of  afr  into  the  cellular  tissue  of 
the  face  on  the  patient  forcibly  blowing  his 
nose. 

Treatment.  —  The  patient  should  not 
blow  his  nose,  and  in  a  short  time  the  em- 
physema will  entirely  disappear,  and  in  a 
few  days  the  fissure  in  the  bones  through 
which  the  air  escaped  will  be  completel^ 
closed.  George  Lawson. 

FROST-BITE.— Any  uncovered  part  o 
the  body  when  exposed  to  the  contiiiuou 
action  of  intense  cold  becomes  at  first  re 
and  tender,  next  hard,  white,  and  insensi 
tive,  and  at  last  passes  into  a  state  of  dr; 
gangrene.  In  frost-bite  which  is  caused  b 
the  action  of  cold  air  on  peripheral  and  ex 
posed  organs,  such  as  the  nose,  external  ear 
and  fingers,  the  lesions  are  not  so  rapidl 
produced,  and  each  of  the  above  stages  i 
weU-marked  and  more  or  less  prolonge 
In  a  division  analogous  to  that  of  bm-ns  th 
lesions  produced  by  the  action  of  cold  wer 
arranged  by  CaUisen  in  three  degrees :  th 
first,  of  erythema ;  the  second,  of  vesica 
tion  and  superficial  ulceration;  and  th 
third,  of  gangrene. 

In  the  erythematous  state  the  wel 
known  condition  is  met  with,  in  wliich  th 
skin  is  rendered  deep  red  or  livid  on  te 
porary  exposure  to  a  fr-osty  air,  and  subs 
quently,  when  warm,  becomes  very  painf 
and  shghtly  swollen.  In  the  second  dogre 
caused  by  more  prolonged  or  fi-equentl 
renewed  application  of  cold,  the  epide 
mis  is  raised  in  small  blisters  and  tl 
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skin  becomes  raw.  In  the  extreme  forms 
Df  this  degree  the  whole  thiclcness  of  the 
jutis  becomes  inflamed,  large  blisters  con- 
laming  blood-stained  sermn  are  formed,  and 
;he  affected  sm-face  is  threatened  with  com- 
olete  disorganisation. 

Gangi-ene  from  frost-bite  presents  a  va- 
riety of  forms,  and  is  influenced  by  the  ^ 
jitensity  of  cold,  the  dm-ation  of  its  action,  ] 
md  the  condition  of  the  affected  part.    In  1 
ihe  very  rai'e  instances  in  wliich  it  is  caused  ] 
volely  by  the  action  of  very  intense  cold, 
he  frozen  skin  first  becomes  white  and 
;inn,  like  a  sm'face  acted  upon  by  the  ether 
ipray,  and  then  passes  into  a  state  of  dry 
vangrene,  the  integimient  becoming  black 
and  inodoroiis  and  hopelessly  disorganised, 
m  the  more  frequent  form  of  frost-bite  the 
vangrene  is  moist,  and  due  either  to  too 
\apid  appUcation  of  warmth  to  a  livid  and 
lacompletely  frozen  surface,  or  to  the  pro-  \ 
'onged  action  of  moderate  cold  combined 
idth  wet.    In  some  few  instances  the  gan- 
ra'enous  part  becomes  '  mummified,'  being 
uuite  dry,  though  soft  and  phable,  and 
^pparating  very  slowly  from  the  adjacent 
sound  parts. 

In  most  cases  of  gangi'enous  frost-bite 
we  causation  is  complex,  as  the  action  of  i 
pbld  is  assisted  by  that  of  other  conditions. 
leiebiHty  fi-om  insufficiency  of  nourishment  j 
■.ad  fr-om  fatigue  has  undeniable  influence,  | 
;  i  is  proved  by  the  records  of  military  siur- 
'Bry,  and  by  the  fact  that  fr-ost-bite,  once 
1 1  prevalent  amongst  Lascars,  is  now  very 
Ifldom  observed  in  the  crews  of  the  weU- 
lanned  and  well-provided  steamers  which 
lake  short  voyages  between  the  East  Indies 
lad  Enghsh  ports.    In  enfeebled  and  aged 
Ubjects  of  arterial  degeneration,  as  also  in 
e.e  yoimger  subjects  of  gcmgrene  syme- 
\dque,  the  application  of  but  a  moderate 
9gree  of  cold  may  cause  destructive  changes 
toes  or  fingers.    Occasionally  with  the 
tition  of  cold  is  associated  that  of  compres- 
>Dn  of  the  chilled  extremity,  as  in  the  not 
ifrequent  occurrence  of  gangrene  of  the 
iffls  in  a  patient  who,  after  prolonged  ex- 
Bisure  to  cold  and  wet,  had  fallen  asleep 
without  removing  his  boots.    A  dry  and 
air,  however  cold,  is  less  likely  to  1 
i:Use  frost-bite  than  cold  associated  with 

Ind  and  moisture. 
In  treating  frost-bite  of  that  grade  in 
lich  the  skin  is  of  a  deep  red  or  a  livid 
it  and  has  not  yet  become  black  and 
ngrenous,  the  medical  attendant  should 
^ply  warmth  very  gradually,  and  trust  at 
?t  to  prolonged  friction  with  snow  or 
'ges  dipped  in  iced  water.  As  the  skin 
omes  warmer  and  less  congested,  the 
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fi'ozen  part  should  be  enclosed  in  dry  flan- 
nel or  cotton  wool.  Often,  after  a  frost- 
bitten part  has  been  foimd  quite  cold  and 
livid  and  apparently  dead,  the  whole  or 
much  of  this  threatened  organ  has  been 
saved  through  great  care  having  been  taken 
in  restoring  warmth  and  in  controlling  the 
inflammatory  reaction. 

"When  a  portion  of  a  finger  or  toe  has 
been  destroyed  by  frost-bite,  it  is  advisable 
to  allow  the  gangi-enous  part  to  come  away 
by  itself,  or,  at  the  most,  to  interfere  only 
when  it  is  retained  by  ligament  or  bone. 
In  gangrene  of  a  larger  portion  of  an  ex- 
tremity, as  of  more  or  less  of  the  foot  for 
instance,  it  becomes  necessary  in  order  to 
prevent  any  septic  poisoning,  to  remove  the 
destroyed  parts  as  soon  as  this  can  be  done 
without  much  danger  to  the  adjacent  tis- 
sues. In  most  cases  it  wiU  be  found  ad- 
visable to  wait  for  a  time  and  to  perform 
a  secondary  amputation.  The  structm-es 
above  the  seat  of  gangrene  remain  affected 
for  some  time  after  the  application  of  cold, 
and  from  the  direct  action  of  any  stimulus 
may  themselves  become  gangrenous.  By 
the  time  that  a  distinct  line  of  demarcation 
has  formed,  the  sound  parts  beyond  have 
very  probably  returned  to  their  normal  con- 
dition, and  may  now  form  soimd  and  useful 
flaps.  In  a  case  of  decided  gangrene,  fr'om 
intense  cold,  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
either  the  lower  or  the  upper  extremity, 
primary  amputation  is  indicated. 

W.  Johnson  Smith. 

FUMIGATION.  S^ee  Calomel  Vapour- 
bath. 

FUNGOUS  DISEASE  OF  INDIA 

{Synon.  :  Madura  foot;  Mycetoma). — De- 
finition.— An  endemic  disease  affecting  the 
extremities,  producing  disorganisation  of 
all  the  tissues. 

Etiology. — The  disease  is  endemic  in 
certain  parts  of  India,  but  is  not  hmited  to 
any  particular  soil  or  geological  formation. 
Hitherto  it  has  been  limited  to  natives, 
especially  those  who  go  barefoot  and  work 
in  the  fields ;  it  is  much  more  fe-equent  in 
men  than  women,  and  is  rare  below  pu- 
berty, but  may  occur  at  any  age  after  that. 
In  many  instances  the  j)atient  dates  the 
onset  from  an  abrasion,  prick,  or  other 
slight  injury,  but  it  is  often  impossible  to 
trace  it  to  any  cause,  either  predisjoosing  or 
exciting.  A  previous  attack  of  guinea-worm 
disease,  though  not  infrequent,  can  scarcely 
have  any  etiological  bearing. 

Varieties. — Two  varieties  are  recog- 
nised, the  pale  and  the  black,  the  black 
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being  the  most  common  ;  but  the  only 
difference  is .  in  the  oolom-  of  the  granules 
and  the  presence  or  absence  of  fungus- 
elements. 

Pathology. — The  pathology  is  still  ob- 
scure. Vandyke  Carter  considers  the  disease 
to  be  due  to  a  fmigus,  named  after  him 
Chionyphe  Carteri ;  but  since  his  discovery 
has  only  been  confirmed  in  the  black 
variety,  it  leaves  the  pale  form  unexplained, 
and  the  presiimption  therefore  is  that  the 
disease  is  not  due  to  the  presence  of  the 
fungus  ;  at  the  same  time,  no  other  theory 
offers  any  semblance  of  plausibihty.  When 
a  section  is  made  of  a  diseased  foot  it  is 
often  difficult  to  make  out  the  various 
tissues,  on  account  of  the  fatty  and  fibrous 
degeneration  they  have  tuidergone,  many 
even  of  the  bones  having  disappeared  and 
been  replaced  by  fibrous  tissue  ;  the  muscles 
are  the  least  affected,  and  the  fat  is  often 
much  increased,  but  may  contain  black  or 
coloured  granules.  The  foot  is  perforated 
by  sinuses  in  aU  directions,  which  pierce 
even  the  bones  as  if  they  had  been  drilled, 
often  with  no  surrounding  degeneration  of 
the  bone-substance  ;  the  sinuses  lead  into 
small  spherical  cavities,  single  or  multiple, 
containing  an  abimdance  of  granules,  which 
stud  the  walls  of  the  sinuses  and  he  free  in 
their  Imnen. 

The  granules  consist  of  altered  fat,  with 
a  central  caseous  mass,  surrounded  by  fatty 
crystals,  while  the  black  granules  are  made 
up  chiefly  of  the  mineral  constituents  of 
the  tissues,  with  black  pigment  derived 
from  the  blood-colouring  matter,  and  an 
abundance  of  the  fimgus  alluded  to. 

Symptoms. — The  tumotir  is  single,  and 
in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  affects  the 
foot  or  leg,  sometimes  the  hand  or  arm,  and 
in  rare  instances  the  shoulder  or  scrotimi. 
In  a  well-marked  case  the  foot  is  enor- 
mously swollen  and  distorted,  from  the 
bones  of  the  foot  giving  way,  so  that  the 
arch  is  destroyed  and  the  toes  are  over- 
extended. On  various  parts  of  the  sm-face 
are  pea-sized  projections,  and  the  centre  of 
each  is  the  orifice  of  a  sinus  leading 
into  a  cavity,  which  may  be  either  super- 
ficial or  deep.  From  these  sinuses  issues 
a  sero -purulent  discharge,  containing  the 
granules  compared  to  fish-roe,  which 
are  white,  yellow,  or  black,  according  to 
whether  the  case  is  one  of  the  pale  or 
black  form,  and  in  rare  instances  the 
granules  are  pink  or  red ;  they  also  stud 
the  surface  of  the  eminence  round  the 
orifice. 

The  mode  of  commencement  varies. 
Only  a  finger  or  toe  may  be  attacked  first ; 


or,  affecting  the  body  of  the  foot,  there  may 
be  very  little  swelling  or  redness  and  cir- 
cumscribed induration  ;  or  a  papule,  pustule, 
or  tubercle  appears,  which  may  be  super- 
ficial or  deep,  firmer,  larger,  and  less  tender 
than  a  boU,  which,  when  opened,  discharges 
ordinary  pus  at  first,  and  later  on  the 
characteristic  granules  above  described. 
Or  there  may  be  mottled  discoloration 
under  the  skin  like  tattoo-marks,  before 
any  wound  appears.  The  disease  progresses 
slowly,  as  a  rule,  and  it  may  be  six  or 
seven  years,  or  more,  before  the  foot  be- 
comes thorouglily  disorganised,  though  it 
may  have  been  useless  for  progression  for 
a  long  time. 

Diagnosis. — The  fuUy  developed  disease, 
with  its  enormous  swelling,  its  limitation 
to  an  extremity,  and  the  numerous  sinuses, 
with  the  characteristic  discharge  of  '  fish 
roe '  granules,  offers  no  difficiilty.  The 
cases  beginning  with  '  gunpowder  grains ' 
imder  the  skin  are  also  distinctive,  but  those 
with  a  pustule  or  tubercle  are  very  like  the 
guinea-worm  disease ;  and  probably  it  might 
be  difficult  to  decide  until  the  pustule  was 
opened,  when  the  absence  of  the  worm  and 
the  character  of  the  discharge  would  clear 
up  the  diagnosis. 

Prognosis. — The  disease  is  slowly  but 
steadily  progressive  if  untreated,  and  the 
whole  foot  or  hand  becomes  completely  dis- 
organised and  a  useless  and  painful  encum- 
brance. 

Treatment.  —  When    the   disease  is 
limited,  remo%Tng  the  toe  or  finger  may 
be  sufficient ;  or,  in  the  early  stage,  when 
the  process  is  superficial,  scraping  all  the 
affected  tissue  away  with  a  sharp  spoon  has 
effectually  arrested  its  progi"ess  in  severa 
instances  ;  but  in  more  advanced  cases  th 
limb  must  be  amputated  above  the  disease 
The  operator,  however,  is  sometimes  dis 
appointed  to  find  the  bones  of  the  le 
softened  beyond  the  apparent  Umit  of  th 
morbid  changes,  and  has,  therefore,  to  re 
move  more  than  he  anticipated. 

H.  Radcliffe  Crockep 

FUNGUS  OF  THE  BRAIN.  S 

Brain,  Hernia  of  the. 

FUNGUS  OF  TESTIS.    See  Hken 
Testis. 

FURUNCULUS.    See  Boils. 

FUSIBLE  CALCULUS.    -See  0 
CULUS,  Urinary. 


GALACTOCELE  or  MILK  CYST.— 

The  teiTQ  galactocele  has  heen  applied  to 
ihree  pathological  conditions,  of  the  exist- 
ince  of  two  of  which  grave  douhts  must  he 
:3ntertained.  The  true  galactocele  is  caused 
My  the  obstruction  of  a  duct  during  lactation. 
iPhe  obstructed  duct  becomes  dilated  by  the 
secretion,  and  a  cyst  is  thus  formed,  giving 
-ise  to  a  fluctuating  swelling  which  is  most 
•.uperficial  near  the  nipple.  The  tumour 
[  ppears  dm-ing  the  first  few  weeks  of  lac- 
■ation  without  any  of  the  signs  of  inflam- 
mation. It  has  been  known  to  reach  an 
■.normous  size,  as  in  the  celebrated  case 
^corded  by  Scarpa,  in  which  it  rested  on 
:ae  patient's  knees  when  she  was  in  a 
;itting  position,  and  contained  ten  pints  of 
;ure  rmlk.  Galactocele  is  undoubtedly 
:Bry  rai-e. 

Velpeau  describes  a  form  of  'galac- 
i.icele,'  in  which  the  milk  was  distending 
:ae  meshes  of  the  connective  tissue  of  the 
■•.{•east,  but  the  evidence  he  gives  in  support 
' the  existence  of  such  a  condition  is  not 
irtfficient. 

The  third  form  of  galactocele  which  has 
lesen  described,  is  that  in  which  the  con- 
nntshave  become  converted  into  a  material 
iiie  cheese.  Most,  if  not  all  of  these  cases, 
lUve  probably  been  chronic  abscesses. 

Treatment. — A  true  galactocele  is  best 
.eated  by  repeated  aspiration,  if  the  cyst 
1  large,  to  diminish  its  bulk,  after  which 
r  may  be  pimctured,  and  a  draiaage-tube 
jfflerted.  It  may  be  necessary  to  wean  the 
ilild  and  arrest  the  secretion  of  milk,  to 
eiect  a  cure.  Makcus  Beck. 

•  GALACTORIIHGEA.  See  Breast, 
stseases  of  the. 

<  GALL-BLADDER,  Obstruction  of 
1.6.    See  Cholecystotomy. 

(  GALL-STONE,  Extraction  of.  See 

OtOLECYSTOTOMY, 

C  GALVANIC     CAUTERY.  See 

r.TITERY. 

(  GALVANO  -  PUNCTURE.  See 

t*E0TEOLYSIS, 

C  GANGLION  is  the  name  given  to  a 
Nted  collection  of  fluid  which  is  found  ia 
'"Rction  with  the  sheaths  of  tendons,  and 
'St  commonly  situated  on  the  back  of 
wnst,  and  therefore  in  relation  to  one 
ihe  extensors  of  the  thumb  or  of  the 


fingers.  It  is  as  common  in  youth  as  in 
adult  age,  and  its  causation  is  not  very  de- 
finite. In  some  cases  it  may  be  ascribed  to 
excessive  use  of  the  fingers,  as  in  wringing 
or  ia  piano-playing,  but  as  often  as  not  its 
origin  is  spontaneous.  When  situated  on 
the  dorsal  svurface  it  forms  an  even,  globular 
swelling,  fluctuating,  not  painfal,  but  caus- 
ing some  weakness  in  the  muscles  with 
which  it  is  connected.  But  when  placed 
on  the  anterior  aspect,  the  shape  is  not 
so  distinct,  and  care  must  be  taken  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  one  of  those  protrusions  of 
the  sjTiovial  membrane  of  the  wrist-joint 
which  are  sometimes  foimd,  and  are  situated 
usually  beneath  the  radial  artery.  Auother 
origin  to  which  the  existence  of  ganglia  has 
been  traced  is  the  protrusion,  through  a 
ruptm'e  of  the  sheath,  of  some  portion  of  the 
synovial  sac,  which,  if  healing  of  the  rupture 
take  place,  is  shut  off,  and  its  connection 
with  the  parent  sac  becomes  obliterated. 
In  most  instances  the  contents  are  a  clear 
transparent  white  or  yeUow  homogeneous 
j  elly ;  but  when  the  effusion  is  large,  there  are 
fi-equently  foimd  numerous  small  round  or 
oval  bodies,  resembling  melon-seeds,  which 
consist  of  a  collection  of  fibrine,  and  have  no 
organisation.  Their  presence  before  evacua- 
tion can  be  ascertained  by  a  crepitation  on 
movement  of  the  part,  which  is  almost  un- 
mistakable. They  origiuate  fi-om  small 
depositions  of  fibrine  on  the  inner  sm-face 
of  the  sac,  which  become  rolled  off  by  the 
constant  movements  of  the  tendon. 

The  compound  palmwr  ganglion  is  a 
much  larger  collection  of  the  same  materials, 
which  forms  in  the  sheath  of  the  flexor 
tendons,  and  passes  beneath  the  annular 
ligament,  above  and  below  wliicli  the  con- 
tents can  be  made  to  fluctuate.  This  some- 
times attains  a  very  large  size,  and  may 
arise  gradually  from  over-work,  or  fi'om  a 
sudden  exertion,  as  in  the  case  of  an  at- 
tendant struggling  with  a  violent  limatic. 

Diagnosis.  —  These  chronic  swellings 
need  to  be  distinguished  from  the  acute  in- 
flammation of  the  synovial  sheaths — teno- 
synovitis— which  occin-s  after  such  violent 
exertion  as  rowing,  &c.,  and  are  evidenced 
by  their  acuteness  and  by  the  ordinary 
symptoms  of  inflammation.  From  disease 
of  the  wrist  they  must  be  distinguished  by 
their  situation,  shape,  and  by  the  absence  of 
other  symptoms  of  disease  of  the  joint. 

When  small  and  on  the  back  of  the  wrist, 
a  ganglion  can  often  beruptui-ed  by  preasxu-e 
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of  the  surgeon's  thumb,  or  by  a  smart  blow 
from  a  broad  mstrument,  and  the  contents 
are  then  pom'ed  out  mto  the  surroundmg 
tissue.  But  if  it  resist  this,  the  fluid 
should  be  evacuated  by  a  fine  trocar  or 
grooved  needle,  or  a  sharp-pointed  tenotome, 
and  the  pimcture  sealed  with  collodion.  In 
case  any  retm-n  of  the  collection  is  threat- 
ened, a  blister  may  be  appUed,  or  an  ab- 
sorbent ointment,  containing  Ung.  hyd.  5j') 
Ung.  pot.  iod.  5j-  to  Ung.  simpl.  gj.,  may  be 
frequently  rubbed  over  the  part  until  the 
skin  is  reddened.  When,  however,  the  col- 
lection is  large,  or  when  the  existence  of 
melon-seed  bodies  can  be  ascertained,  an 
incision  should  be  made  under  antiseptic 
precautions,  and  the  contents  evacuated 
completely,  after  which  pressure  by  strap- 
ping must  be  apphed  and  rest  of  the  part 
maintained.  Sometimes  after  the  sac  has 
been  incised  it  may  be  necessary  to  scrape 
off  any  collections  adhering  to  the  walls, 
and  to  keep  the  openiag  patent  by  a  drain- 
age-tube or  a  wisp  of  horsehaii'. 

John  H.  Morgan. 

GANGRENE  is  a  term  employed  to 
denote  the  death  of  a  part  of  the  living 
body.  It  implies  the  destruction  of  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  tissue  en  masse,  in 
contradistinction  to  ulceration,  where,  al- 
though there  may  be  as  great  a  destruction 
•  of  tissue,  the  part  is  destroyed  slowly  by 
molecular  disintegration,  and  there  is  no 
palpable  mass  of  dead  material,  the  por- 
tion destroyed  being  thrown  off  in  minute 
particles  in  the  form  of  discharge.  The 
mass  of  dead  matter  which  is  the  result 
of  the  process  of  gangrene  is  termed  a 
slough. 

Causes. — The  immediate  cause  of  gan- 
grene, in  almost  every  instance,  is  the 
arrest  of  the  flow  of  blood  in  the  part,  but 
the  causes  which  may  give  rise  to  this 
arrest  are  very  numerous.  It  may  be  due 
to  injm-y,  or  arise  from  constitutional  causes, 
or  from  the  two  in  combination,  or  it  may 
be  occasioned  by  specific  influences.  These 
various  causes  may  be  tabulated  in  the 
following  order : — 

Local  Causes.— 1.  Mechanical  injuries. 
•2.  Chemical  iujm-iee.  3.  Heat  and  cold. 
4.  Local  poisons,  5.  Arrest  of  circulation. 
6.  Intense  inflammation.  7.  Pressm-e  or 
tension. 

Constitutional.— 1.  Deficient  blood-sup- 
ply. 2.  Impaired  nutrition.  8.  Loss  of 
nervous  power.  4.  Spontaneous.  5.  In 
diabetes.    6.  From  ergot. 

Sjiecifio.—l.  Carbuncle  and  boil.  2. 
Noma  and  cancrum  oris.    8.  Malignant 


pustule.    4.  Glanders.    5.  Spreading  trau- 
matic gangrene.    6.  Hospital  gangrene. 
Local  Causes  of  Gangrene. 

1.  Mechanical  injv/ries  are  frequent 
causes  of  gangrene,  the  injury  bemg  of 
such  a  natmre  as  to  destroy  the  vitaUty  of 
the  tissue,  so  that  its  functions  can  no  longer 
be  carried  on  ;  hence  the  part  dies  and  sepa- 
rates as  a  slough.    This  process  may  be 
seen  daily,  in  a  minor  degi-ee,  in  contused 
and  lacerated  wounds.    The  blow  which 
produced  the  wound  kills  a  thin  layer  of 
tissue,  which  must  separate  as  a  slough  j 
before  the  wound  can  heal.  Occasionally 
the  violence  done  to  the  part  is  so  great 
that  it  kills  its  whole  substance,  as,  £9r 
instance,  in  the  case  of  the  wheel  of  af 
heavy  waggon  passing  over  a  limb  ;  here 
the  tissues  are  so  destroyed  that  aU  cir- 
culation immediately  ceases,  and  the  pa 
speedily  falls  into  a  condition  of  gangrene.j 
At  other  times  the  injmy  may  not  be 
great  as  to  kiU.  the  tissue  outright,  but  .thai 
vitality  is  so  impah-ed  that  tlie  inflamma-1 
tion  necessary  for  recovery  terminates 
gangrene.  But  whether  the  gangrene  occur^ 
in  the  one  way  or  the  other,  the  immediab' 
cause  of  it  is  the  arrest  of  the  cu'culatioii 
in  the  part. 

When  a  part  has  been  severely  co 
fused  and  is  about  to  fall  into  gangren^ 
it  is  generally  of  a  dark  purplish  coloxi 
cold  to  the  touch,  and  devoid  of  ser 
bility.  The  symptoms,  in  a  gi-eat  measu 
will  depend  upon  the  amount  of  bloo| 
which  has  been  extravasated  into  tb 
tissues.  When  this  has  been  pom-ed  out  i| 
large  quantities  the  part  is  swollen,  bl 
or  purplish-black,  and  soft  and  boggy 
the  feel.  The  temperatm-e  falls,  the 
becoming  cold  and  insensible.  Bullte,  fiU^ 
with  blood-staiued  senmi,  form  on  the  su 
face,  and  the  part  rapidly  falls  into  a  coi 
dition  of  decomposition.  Emphysematoj 
crackling  may  be  felt,  from  the  evolution  | 
gases,  and  a  fetid,  stuiking  odour  is 
ceptible. 

2.  Chemical  agencies  also  cause 
grene  in  the  same  way,  by  destroying 
tissue  so  that  the  blood  can  no  longer  c| 
culate  through  it.    This  they  do  either 
combining  with  the  animal  matter,  so  asj 
form  a  new  compound ;  or  else  by  cau 
the  elements  of  the  animal  tissue  to  enj 
into  new  combinations,  and  thus  destroj 
the  life  of  the  part.    A  familiar  example 
this  is  the  common  issue,  where  the  dea 
eating  action  of  the  potassa  fiisa  destroysj 
tissues  with  which  it  is  brought  into  contr 

^^^lere  the  gangi-ene  is  produced  by 
application  of  a  caustic,  the  process  ~ 
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iiakes  more  of  the  dry  form.  In  fact,  the 
gangrene  produced  in  forming  an  issue 
forms  a  typical  example  of  '  dry  gangrene,' 
;  ji  which  the  process  can  be  well  studied ; 
•she  desiccating  action  of  the  potassa  fusa 
•h-ying  up  the  tluids  in  the  part,  and  thus 
destroying  the  tissues  with  wliicli  it  is 
Drought  in  contact.  If  an  issue  be  exa- 
;:nined  a  day  or  two  after  its  formation,  the 
;lead  tissue  will  be  foimd  to  be  quite  black 
ind  somewhat  shnmken,  so  that  the  cavity 
;;n  which  it  is  contained  appears  to  be  some- 
ivhat  cup-shaped,  and  there  is  no  discharge 
imd  no  fetor.  Shortly  after,  a  halo  of  red- 
aess  appears  in  the  natural  skin  around, 
and  the  slough  begins  to  separate. 

3.  Heat  and  cold  produce  gangrene, 
i-.he  amoimt  varying  with  the  intensity  and 
i:be  dm-ation  of  the  application.  It  may 
■.nerely  involve  the  cuticle,  or  it  may  de- 
utroy  the  whole  limb ;  but  the  prmciple  is 
iihe  same — gangrene  is  produced  in  the  one 
;iase  as  much  as  the  other.  Gangrene  from 
:  rostbite  may  occur  either  from  the  direct 
:tfect  of  the  suspended  circulation,  or  fi'om 
nflammation  which  subseqiiently  ensues 
::fter  the  cii'ciilation  has  been  re-estab- 
.sished.    See  Burns  ;  Frost-Bite. 

4.  Local  jpoisons,  as  the  extravasation 
ff  urine  or  faeces,  may  lead  to  gangrene. 
1 1.  familiar  example  of  this  is  seen  in  cases 
f  f  ruptured  uretlnra  fi'om  stricture,  where 
lae  concentrated  and  putrefying  fliud  is 
:€used  into  the  cellular  tissue  in  the  neigh- 
lourhood,  ^jroducmg  death  of  this  tissue 
od,  secondarily,  of  the  skin  from  deficient 
.apply  of  blood,  owing  to  the  cu'culation 
nrough  the  cellular  tissue  being  arrested. 

The  skin,  at  first  of  a  dusky-red  hue, 
noeedily  becomes  piu-ple,  and  gangrenous 
oots  appear.    These  give  way  and  large 

aasses  of  pultaceous,  sloughing  material 
■re  separated,  accompanied  by  quantities 

:f  foul-smelling  discharge.  In  these  cases 
'  lere  is  always  gi-eat  general  depression ; 
eie  patient  is  delirious,  with  exceedingly 
jleble  pulse  and  di-y,  brown  tongue,  and 
leten  sinks  fi.-om  exhaustion. 

5.  Arrest  of  circulation. — As  has  been 
tready  stated  the  immediate  cause  of  gan- 
grene, in  almost  all  cases,  is  the  arrest  of 
^  le  flow  of  blood  in  a  part  and  the  stoppage 
'•  the  supply  of  nutritious  fluids,  and  this 

due  to  the  suspended  circulation  in  the 
I'lllaries,  as  in  the  causes  already,  and 
lil  to  be,  eniunerated.    Under  the  head- 
er '  arrest_  of  cnculation  '  are  included 
0  cases  in  which  this  suspension  of  cir- 
fion  in  the  capillaries  is  produced  by  an 
of  supply  of  arterial  blood  to  a  part, 
liie  obstruction  of  the  circulation  through. 


or  retardation  of  the  flow  of  venous  blood 
i  from,  a  part.  For  obstruction  of  a  main 
'  artery  can  only  be  the  cause  of  gangrene 
when  the  collateral  circulation  is  impos- 
sible, and  therefore  the  capillary  cnculation 
is  suspended ;  and  in  order  that  gangi-ene 
may  result  from  venous  obstruction  it  is 
necessary  that  complete  stasis  in  the  capil- 
laries should  exist  as  the  result  of  complete 
plugging  of  the  veins  retiirning  blood  fi-om 
a  limb.  Thus  ligature  or  obhteration  of  an 
;  artery  is  not  necessarily  followed  by  gan- 
grene, nor  will  it  occm*  so  long  as  the  caiiil- 
lary  circulation  can  be  maintained.  Nor 
will  obstruction  of  a  single  vein  cause  gan- 
grene, because  there  is  in  almost  all  parts  of 
the  body  a  double  channel  of  superficial  and 
deep  veins,  which  fi-eely  intercommunicate, 
so  that  if  one  channel  become  closed,  the 
other  will  probably  be,  at  all  events  par- 
tially, open.  Under  certain  circumstances, 
however,  arrest  of  the  cii'culation  through 
the  arteries  or  veins  will  produce  arrest  of 
j  the  capillary  circulation  in  a  part,  and  then 
I  nutrition  will  cease,  and  gangrene  be  the 
;  result.  Complete  arrest  of  the  circulation 
both  from  and  to  a  jDart  would  of  necessity 
cause  capillary  stasis,  and  would  result  in 
gangrene.  A  ligature  tied  tightly  around 
a  limb  would  produce  gangrene  in  this 
i  way ;  the  mortification  of  a  strangulated 
hernia  would  depend  upon  the  same  cause. 
The  arrest  in  the  supply  of  arterial  blood 
to  a  part  may  be  produced  by  obliteration 
of  the  artery  by  accident,  by  Ugature,  by 
embolism,  or  by  calcification.  The  return 
of  the  venous  blood  may  be  retarded  or 
obstructed  by  inflammation,  by  tkrombosis, 
or  by  pressure  on  the  venous  tract. 

In  the  cases  in  which  the  primary  cause 
of  the  gangrene  is  venous  obstruction,  the 
limb  swells  and  becomes  oedematous,  and 
vesications  form  on  its  sm-face.  The  skin, 
at  first  deeply  congested,  speedily  becomes 
purplish  and  then  lolack.  The  discoloration, 
commencing  at  the  point  fiirthest  from  the 
centre  of  circulation,  extends  up  the  limb. 
The  discoloured  parts  become  cold  and  in- 
sensible, and  gas  is  evolved  fifom  the  de- 
composing tissues,  which  eventually  become 
converted  into  a  deliquescent  putrid  mass. 

When  the  gangrene  occm-s  fi.-om  a  throm- 
bus or  embolus,  it  is  of  the  dry  kind.  This 
condition  not  infrequently  occurs  in  cases 
where  vegetations  on  the  cardiac  valves, 
the  result  of  ejidocarditis,  are  washed  into 
the  arteries,  and  become  arrested  when  the 
calibre  of  the  vessel  is  no  longer  suffi- 
ciently large  to  permit  their  onward  progi'ess. 
Its  advent  is  generally  sudden  and  it  affects 
one  limb.    The  patient  is  suddenly  seized 
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with  severe  pain  in  the  course  of  an  artery, 
where  it  diminishes  in  cahbre  either  by 
bifiu'cating  or  by  giving  off  a  large  branch. 
This  is  followed  by  numbness  and  weight 
in  the  limb.  The  part  '  feels  dead.'  It  is 
sensibly  colder  than  the  rest  of  the  body, 
and  has  a  shrunlcen  and  white,  waxy  ap- 
jDearance.  No  pulsation  can  be  felt  in  the 
arteries  below  the  seat  of  obstruction.  At 
first  the  boundary  line  between  the  dead  and 
Uving  tissues  is  not  clearly  defined,  but  in 
the  course  of  a  day  or  two  becomes  more 
marked,  and  can  be  exactly  differentiated. 
The  changes  take  place  slowly,  the  white 
and  waxy  skin  gradually  assumes  an  ohve- 
green  tint,  and  then  becomes  black,  the 
blackness,  for  the  most  i^art,  appearing  in 
patches  which  gradually  spread.  The  dis- 
coloured tissues  shrivel  and  contract,  and 
the  skin  becomes  hard  and  horny.  There 
is  little  or  no  fetor.  At  the  line  of  junc- 
tion of  the  dead  and  living  parts  a  halo  of 
redness  may  now  be  observed,  and  the 
gradual  formation  of  an  ulcerating  furrow. 
Later  on  the  soft  dead  parts  may  be  seen 
falling  away  fi-om  the  living,  the  tendons 
resisting  the  disintegrating  process  the 
longest.  In  this  form  of  gangi'ene  the 
process  is  essentially  chronic,  and  is  at- 
tended by  much  less  constitutional  dis- 
tm'bance  than  in  the  acuter  forms  of  the 
disease.  In  fact,  the  temperatm-e  may  re- 
main normal  and  the  pulse  good  in  these 
cases  dm-ing  the  earher  stages  of  the  disease. 
The  formation  of  the  line  of  demarcation 
is,  however,  generally  attended  with  a 
slight  rise  of  temperatm-e  and  access  of 
febrile  symptoms. 

6.  The  intensity  of  the  inflammation 
of  a  part  may  lead  to  gangrene— that  is 
to  say,  the  inflammatory  distm'bance  of  the 
nutrition  of  a  tissue  is  sometimes  so  great 
as  to  lead  dii-ectly  to  the  arrest  of  tissue- 
change,  and  this  in  its  turn  leads  to  cessa- 
tion of  the  capUlary  circulation,  and  thus 
gangi-ene  is  established.  In  these  cases  it 
is  therefore  not  correct  to  say  that  the  gan- 
grene is  the  result  of  capillary  stasis,  since, 
in  all  probability,  death  is  estabUshed  before 
the  curculation  in  the  part  is  arrested, 
the  stoppage  of  the  circidation  being  the 
result,  and  not  the  cause,  of  the  death  of 
the  tissue. 

7.  Pressure  cmd  tension  wUl  produce 
gangrene.  A  practical  example  of  the  for- 
mer is  to  be  seen  in  a  bedsore,  brought  on 
by  continued  pressure  in  a  sick  person. 
Not  that  all  bedsores  are  produced  by 
pressure  ;  they  may  be  produced  partly  by 
loss  of  nervous  influence,  or  from  a  macera- 
tion of  the  skin  from  long-continued  lying 


in  a  bed  wetted  with  urine  or  other  fluids. 
The  true  gangrenous  bedsore  produced  by 
pressure  occurs  in  debilitated  and  ema- 
ciated patients,  who  are  prevented  by 
weakness  from  shifting  their  position,  and 
thus  continuous  obstruction  to  the  capillary 
circulation  is  maintained,  and  the  passage 
of  blood  through  the  parts  where  the  pres- 
sure is  great  becomes  mechanically  difficult 
or  impossible.  Stagnation  occiirs,  and  death 
of  the  tissues  takes  place.  The  blood-vessels 
in  the  neighbouring  parts  become  engorged, 
and  the  slough,  acting  as  a  foreign  body, 
sets  up  inflammation  in  them,  a  gradual 
process  of  separation  taking  place,  and 
the  dead  tissue  is  thrown  off,  leaving  an 
ulcerating  siu'face  which  only  very  tardily 
cicatrises,  should  the  patient  survive. 

Too  great  tension  of  the  tissues,  leading 
to  a  deficient  blood-supply,  is  not  an  un- 
common cause  of  gangrene.  Thus,  in  cases 
of  phlegmonous  erysipelas  and  diffuse  cel- 
luhtis,  the  tension  of  the  cellular  tissue 
leads  to  deficient  blood-supply  to  the  skin, 
with  loss  of  nutrition,  followed  by  coagula- 
tion in  the  capillaries  and  consequent  gan- 
grene. 

There  is  in  these  cases  great  swelling 
from  the  effusion  into  the  subcutaneous 
tissue,  and  the  skin  becomes  so  hard  and 
tense  that  no  pitting  on  pressure  can  be  pro- 
duced. The  redness  is  of  a  duskj-  hue,  and 
is  not  uniform,  being  darker  at  the  centre 
than  towards  the  ch-cumference.  Pain  is 
great  and  of  a  bm-ning  chai-acter.  The 
general  symptoms  are  severe,  and  often 
marked  by  paroxysms  and  remissions.  The 
pulse  is  quickened  and  oftentimes  irregular 
and  intermittent ;  the  tongue  thickly  coatedf 
with  a  yellow,  creamy  fur ;  the  urme  high- 
colom-ed  and  loaded,  and  its  quantity  much 
diminished. 

Constitutional  Causes. —  One  of  the 
most  frequent  constitutional  or  general 
causes  of  gangrene  is  (1)  deficient  blood- 
supply  to  a  part,  arising  either  from  disease- 
of  the  arteries  or  of  the  heart,  or  probably 
more  frequently  fi-om  the  two  combined. 
It  is  met  with  usually  in  the  lower  ex- 
tremities of  persons  of  advanced  life,  and 
the  disease  is  the  result  usually  of  systemic 
decay.  When  it  arises  fi-om  this  cause  it  is 
distinguished  by  the  generic  term  'senile 
gaugi-ene.'  In  advanced  life  the  artenes 
become  rigid  and  calcified,  and  lose  their 
power  of  adapting  themselves  to  suit  the- 
various  exigencies  necessary  for  nutri- 
tion;  this  in  itself  is  not  suflficient  pro- 
bably to  produce  the  gaugi-ene,  but  when 
combined  with  diminished  propulsive 
power  of  the  heart,  so  that  the  circula- 
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tion,  especially  in  the  lower  extremities, 
is  weakened,  ai-rest  of  the  flow  of  blood 
takes  place,  and  gangrene  inevitably  follows. 
;  It  appears,  however,  that  the  immediate 
■cause  of  the  ai-rest  is  sometimes  a  slight 
injiu-y,  such  as  an  abrasion  or  some  such 
,  trivial  lesion,  which  is  the  starting-point  of 
the  disease.  It  seems  as  if  the  tissues  were 
just  sufficiently  nourished  to  maintain  theii' 
r  vitality,  and  that  the  sUght  injmy  destroys 
the  balance  of  the  circulation,  and,  as  a 
■result,  gangrene  ensues. 

The  disease  is  usually  ushered  in  by 
ithe  appearance  of  a  dark  red  or  pm'plish 
;  spot  at  the  seat  of  the  injury,  or  on  one  of 
Jthe  toes,  generally  the  inner  side  of  the 
:great  toe.    This  is  sun-ounded  by  an  areola 
^of  dusky  red  tissue,  and  is  accompanied  by 
ia  smarting  and  burning  pain  of  a  paroxys- 
imal  character.     The  gangrene  advances 
?by  involving  the  inflamed  areola,  and  as 
:itbe  whole  toe  becomes  involved,  it  shrinks 
;and  becomes  smaller.     In  this  way  the 
'.disease  extends,  gi-adually  invading  one  toe 
iafter  another,  until  it  implicates  the  foot, 
iand  maless  arrest  takes  place  and  a  line  of 
idemarcation  is  set  up,  it  may  extend  up  the 
lankle  and  leg.    Frequently,  however,  if  the 
f;patient  should  survive,  the  gangi'ene  be- 
:  3omes  arrested  in  the  neighbom'hood  of  the 
pnkle -joint,  at  about  the  situation  of  the 
Idivision  of  the  posterior  tibial  vessels,  and 
tolerably  clearly  defined  line  is  formed 
koetween  the  Kving  and  dead  tissues.  Here 
\  \  process  of  ulceration  may  be  set  up,  and 
phe  parts  which  have  perished  gradually 
eieparate  from  the  living  tissues.  Or  it  may 
aiappen  that  after  an  apparent  line  of  de- 
marcation has  been  estabHshed,  a  fi-esh 
impulse  appears  to  be  given  to  the  morti- 
dcation,  and  it  again  rapidly  extends  and 
mvolves  the  whole  limb.  There  is  generally 
wonsiderable    constitutional    distiu'bance : 
!«yer  of  a  low  asthenic  or  irritative  type, 
irith  depression  of  the  vital  powers,  and 
now,  muttering  delirium  ;  and  the  disease 
erequently  terminates  fatally  in  a.  month  or 
nx  weeks. 

2.  From  impaired  nutrition. — Under 
litis  head  is  included  gangrene  occurring  in 
lie  course  of  certain  severe  diseases,  espe- 
ually  the  exanthemata,  which  have  long 
€een  known  to  produce  this  result.  There 
eaems  to  be  good  ground  for  believing  that 
1  some  of  these  cases,  at  all  events,  the 
angrene  is  the  result  of  a  debilitated  con- 
ation of  the  system,  consequent  on  a  long 
«mes8.   The  heart  in  these  cases  being 
ijpecially  enfeebled  is  unable  to  drive  the 
Jiood,  which  itself  is  impoverished  and 
ancient  in  nutrition  to  the  distant  parts 


of  the  body,  and  gangi-ene  is  the  result, 
from  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  the  capil- 
lary vessels.  It  may  be  that,  in  some  of 
these  cases  of  gangi-ene  following  the  exan- 
themata, embolism  is  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  complication.  According  to  Estlander, 
this  is  the  cause  in  cases  of  gangrene  after 
typhus  fever,  miasmatic  thi-ombi  forming 
in  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  and  being 
carried  thence  into  the  vessels  of  the  ex- 
tremities. 

3.  Loss  of  nerve-power. — There  cftn  be 
little  doubt  that  loss  of  nerve-power  is  a 
cause  of  gangrene,  and  that  parts  deprived 
of  their  jwoper  nerve-stimulus  may  fall 
into  a  condition  of  mortification.  A  familiar 
example  is  presented  in  sloughing  of  the 
cornea,  resulting  from  injury  of  the  fifth 
pair  of  nerves,  which  destroys  the  ner- 
vous sensibility  of  the  part  and  impairs 
its  nutrition.  Two  explanations  of  this 
phenomena  are  usually  given.  One  is  that 
this  impairment  of  nutrition  depends  on 
some  altered  state  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves, 
producing,  probably,  a  paralysis  of  the 
muscular  coat  of  the  blood-vessels  and  a 
permanent  dilatation ;  the  other,  that  the 
change  is  brought  abotit  by  irritation  of 
certain  special  or  '  trophic '  nerves.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  even  the  ex- 
istence of  these  trophic  nerves  is  purely 
hypothetical,  and  that,  if  they  exist,  nothing 
certain,  as  to  the  course  they  run  or  the 
centres  they  own,  is  known  about  them  ; 
whereas  it  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that 
elevation  of  temperatm'e,  the  result  of  hy- 
peremia fi."om  vaso-motor  paralysis,  is  a 
common  sequel  of  loss  of  nerve-power,  and, 
according  to  Professor  Schiff,  changes  in 
nutrition  occur  in  jjarts  which  are  the  sub- 
jects of  vaso-mot(5r  paralysis. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  has  advanced  a  third 
theory  as  to  the  cause  of  gangrene  as  a 
result  of  nerve-lesion.  He  believes  that  it 
is  due  to  a  condition  of  spasm  of  the  mus- 
cular coat  of  the  blood-vessels,  brought 
about  by  reflex  irritation  of  a  sensory  nerve. 
He  quotes,  as  an  example,  a  case  related  by 
Mr.  Hilton,  where  an  exostosis  on  the  first 
rib,  pressing  on  the  ulnar  nerve,  produced 
gangrene  of  the  little  and  adjacent  side  of 
the  ring  finger,  and  states  his  opinion  that 
the  pressure  on  the  ulnar  (sensory)  nerve 
was  conveyed  to  the  spinal  cord,  and  re- 
flected along  the  vaso-motor  nerves  which 
run  in  the  ulnar  nerve  itself  to  the  blood- 
vessels of  these  two  fingers.  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son also  suspects  that  ordinary  senHe  gan- 
grene begins  from  defective  nerve-supply. 

4.  Spontarieous  gangrene  is  a  peculiar 
form  of  gangrene  affecting  the  extremities, 
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which  Eaynaud  first  described  under  the 
name  of '  La  gangrene  symetrique  des  ex- 
tremites.'  As  the  name  impUes,  the  gan- 
grene comes  on  symmetrically  in  the  two 
extremities.  In  a  case  recorded  by  Dr. 
Begg,  of  Dundee,  it  attacked  both  upper 
and  lower  limbs.  The  exact  cause  of  this  1 
form  of  gangi'ene  is  unknown,  for  patho- 
logical examination  has  revealed  neither 
embohsm  nor  blocking  of  the  vessels,  nor 
degeneration  of  their  coats.  It  occm's  for 
the  most  part  in  weakly  and  aneemic  indi- 
viduals, with  extremely  feeble  circulation, 
who  habitually  suffer  from  cold  extremities, 
and  appears  to  arise  from  a  conti'acted  con- 
dition of  the  capillaries,  so  that  little  blood 
circulates  in  them,  conjoined  with  a  weak 
action  of  the  heart,  so  that  its  propulsive 
jjower  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  See 
Arteries,  Diseases  of. 

5.  Gangrene  in  diabetes. — Patients  suf- 
fering from  the  presence  of  sugar  in  their 
\vcme  appear  to  be  especially  liable  to  be 
attacked  by  gangrene,  which  may  come  on 
either  spontaneously  or  follow  some  shght 
operation.  It  appears  to  commence  as  an 
inflammatory  process,  to  which  patients 
suffering  from  diabetes  are  peculiarly  hable, 
and  which  would  seem  to  arise  from  the 
diseased  condition  of  the  blood,  and  passes 
on  into  gangrene,  accompanied  by  consider- 
able inflammatory  action. 

Like  senile  gangrene,  it  may  commence 
apparently  as  the  result  of  a  shght  injtury, 
or  may  occm*  spontaneously,  a^jpearing  as 
a  black  spot,  generally  on  the  side  of  the 
toe,  which  spreads  rapidly,  and  is  accom- 
panied by  a  considerable  amount  of  in- 
flammation in  the  tissues  around,  and  often 
by  acute  pain. 

6.  From  ergot  of  rye. — The  gangrene 
due  to  ergotism  is  supposed  to  be  due  to 
a  continuous  spasmodic  contraction  of  the 
muscular  coats  of  the  smaller  arteries,  thus 
narrowing  the  calibre  of  the  vessels  and 
diminishing  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  part. 
The  disease  is  almost  unknown  in  modern 
times,  and  appears  to  have  been  more 
common  in  France  than  in  this  country. 

The  disease  appears  to  have  presented 
itself  under  various  forms  and  types,  partak- 
ing more  of  the  character  of  dry  gangrene, 
and  rarely  presenting  the  moist  variety.  It 
usually  commences  with  itching  and  ting- 
Ung  oi'  the  hands  or  feet,  and  cramp  com- 
ing on  from  time  to  tune  in  the  muscles  of 
the  limbs  affected.  After  a  time  these  ab- 
normal sensations  are  succeeded  by  numb- 
ness, passing  into  complete  loss  of  sensation. 
The  fingers  or  toes,  as  the  case  may  be, 
become  shrivelled,  di-y,  black,  and  mummi- 


fied, and  the  gangi-ene  gradually  extends, 
and  may  involve  the  whole  extremity. 
"When  the  disease  is  chronic  the  resiilt  is 
generally  favourable,  though  several  fingers 
or  toes,  or  even  a  whole  hmb,  may  be  lost ; 
but  in  the  more  acute  cases  death  generally 
results  within  the  course  of  a  week  or  ten 
days. 

Specific  Gangrene. — Under  this  head- 
ing are  classed  together  those  cases  of 
gangrene  where  the  disease  is  beheved  to 
arise  fr'om  some  special  condition  of  the 
blood,  or  to  be  due  to  some  miasmatic  in- 
fluence. Such  are  cuses  oi  7ioma  pudendi  and 
cancrum  oris,  which  are  probably  due  to 
some  specific  poison,  occm-ring  in  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor,  who  have  been  exposed 
to  faulty  hygienic  and  dietetic  conditions, 
and  particularly  if  the  child  has  been  pre- 
viously ill ;  but  occasionally  occurring  in 
perfectly  healthy  children,  who  have  had 
i  no  previous  ilhiess.  Such,  also,  are  cases  of 
i  boils  and  carbimcles,  where  there  is  gan- 
grene of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue 
following  inflammation,  set  up  by  some  ab- 
normal constituent  in  the  blood.  Malignant 
pustule  or  charbon,  and  glanders  are  also 
forms  of  gangrene  where  the  disease  is 
caused  by  the  introduction  of  a  specific 
morbid  poison. 

The  true  spreading  traumatic  gangrene 
is  believed  also  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of 
septic  organisms,  causing  a  diffuse  inflam- 
mation extending  along  the  cellular  planes 
or  up  the  coiu'se  of  the  veins  or  absorbents, 
and  rapidly  running  into  gangi-eue.  This 
unhealthy  spreading  inflammation  is  pre- 
disposed to  by  certain  diseased  conditions , 
or  impm-e  states  of  the  blood,  arising  more 
especially  from  disease  of  the  eliminatory 
organs,  particularly  the  kidneys,  or  from) 
chi-onic  alcohohsm.    It  seems  that  in  these  i 
vitiated  constitutions  the  tissues  furnish  a  I 
soil  peculiarly  favoiu-able  to  the  growth  of 
organisms  which  give  i"ise  to  inflammatory 
processes. 

It  occurs  only  in  recent  woimds,  before 
suppuration  is  established,  and  for  the  most 
part  manifests  itself  within  three  or,  at  the 
most,  four  days  after  the  receipt  of  the  in- 
jury. The  edges  of  the  wound  become 
swollen  and  everted,  and  present  a  wasyi 
appearance,  with  vesications  along  the 
margins.  There  is  a  slight  discharge  oi 
fetid,  brownish-coloured  serum,  but  no 
sup])uration.  At  this  time  there  is  but  ver" 
little  constitutional  distm-bance,  but  with' 
twenty-four  hours,  swelling,  tension,  and 
redness  appear  around  the  wound,  and 
rapidly  spread  upwards,  especially  along  th 
inner  side  of  the  limb.    The  discoloration 
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1  at  first  red,  soon  becomes  of  a  dusky,  piu-- 

■  plish  hue,  and  speedily  passes  into  Wack. 
'  The  swelling,  primarily  firm  and  resisting, 

■  becomes  soft  and  doughy,  and  presents  to 

■  the  fingers  the  sensation  of  emphysematous 
.  -crackling,  due  to  the  evolution  of  gases 

which  ai-e  produced  by  the  decomposition 
.  of  the  affected  part — the  putrefactive  pro- 

•  cess  immediately  following  the  death  of  the 
I  tissues.  The  disease  spreads  with  fearful 
I  rapidity,  being  preceded  by  swelling  and 
1  dusky  redness  of  the  skin,  which  speedily 
i  becomes  purpHsh-black,  and  passes  on  into 
1  a  condition  of  hopeless  gangi-ene  in  the 
^  -com-se  of  a  few  hours.  The  disease  extends 
I  along  the  cellular  planes  imtil  it  reaches 
I  the  triuxk,  when  it  terminates  in  death.  It 
.  differs  from  other  forms  of  gangrene  in 
1  presenting  no  tendency  to  arrest,  or  the 
:  formation  of  a  line  of  demai'cation. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  which  ra- 
1  pidly  supervene  after  the  commencement  of 
I  the  disease  are  of  the  lowest  ataxic  type. 

The  pulse,  at  first  full  and  strong,  soon  be- 
<  comes  rapid  and  feeble,  and  after  a  time 
i  UTegular  and  intermittent.  The  tempera- 
I  tiu-e  is  raised  considerably  above  normal. 

■  The  skin  becomes  yellowish  and  the  coim- 
1  tenance  contracted  and  sunken,  the  face 
I  presenting  a  peculiar  leaden  hue.  There  is 
,  often  constant  vomiting,  accompanied  by 
';  hiccough,  and  the  tongue  is  dry  and  brown. 

The  abdomen  becomes  tympanitic,  and 
".  there  is  a  sensation  of  constriction  around 
;  the  prsecordium.  A  deep-seated,  tensive, 
i  bm-ning  pain  is  complained  of  in  the  hmb. 
;  Soon  muttering  dehi-ium,  with  jactitation 
i  of  the  limbs,  comes  on,  followed  by  coma, 
t  and  death  almost  invariably  ensues  in  three 
c  or  four  daj'S  after  the  invasion  of  the  disease. 

Hospital  Gangrene  is  dxie  to  a  specific 
c  cause,  the  introdiiction  by  inoculation  into 
:  the  system  of  a  contagious  material,  which 
i  by  its  presence  is  the  cause  of  the  progres- 
s  sive  destniction  of  the  tissue. 

All  these  forms  of  gangrene  due  to  a 
>  specific  septic  cause  will  be  considered 
mxdev  separate  headings,  to  which  the 
-  leader  is  referred. 

Pathology. — In  considering  the  causes 

0  -of  gangi-ene,  it  has  been  stated  that  ahnost 

•  all  forms  commence  by  a  stasis  or  arrest  of 
circulation   in  the  capillaries.    The  only 

1  instance  in  which  this  is  not  the  case  is, 
'  when  the  inflammation  is  so  intense  that  it 
'  leads  to  the  arrest  of  tissue-change  even 

•  before  the  circulation  in  the  capillaries  has 
■completely  ceased.    This,  however,  soon 

Mows,  as  the  result  of  the  alteration  in 
the  nuti-ition  of  the  coats  of  the  vessel  from 

■  cellular  infiltration  ;  so  that,  sooner  or  later, 


in  a  part  which  is  becommg,  or  has  become, 
gangrenous,  there  is  complete  stagnation  in 
the  capillaiy  vessels,  and  arrest  of  the  sup- 
ply of  nutritious  fluids.  The  part  there- 
fore, of  necessity,  dies,  is  no  longer  capable 
of  taking  part  in  the  functions  of  the  living 
body,  and  becomes  a  foreign  substance  to 
which  two  things  must  happen.  Fu*st, 
being  no  longer  living,  it  must  undergo  a 
series  of  chemical  changes,  which  result  in 
decomposition ;  and  secondly,  being  a  foreign 
body  and  no  longer  capable  of  ministering 
to  the  necessities  of  the  individual,  it  must 
be  cast  off  and  separated  from  the  living 
tissues,  thus  forming  what  is  termed  '  a 
slough.'  The  death  of  a  part  is  not  always 
followed  by  the  same  series  of  changes. 
These  will  depend  xvpon  the  presence  of 
oxygen,  and  the  amoimt  of  water  in  the 
tissues.  For  in  the  first  place  if  oxygen  be 
absent  fr-om  the  part,  as  in  splenic  infarc- 
tion (which  is  a  form  of  gangrene),  no 
putrefaction  can  take  place  ;  and  secondly, 
when  the  tissues  are  much  engorged,  at  the 
time  of  death,  with  blood  and  serum — when, 
in  other  words,  there  is  the  presence  of 
water  in  large  quantities — the  moist  form 
of  gangrene  will  be  the  result,  with  rapid 
decomposition.  "When,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  quantity  of  fluid,  that  is,  water,  in  the 
tissues  is  small,  the  dry  form  of  gangrene 
occurs,  and  the  part  undergoes  a  process 
of  mummification,  the  difference  existing 
rather  in  the  clinical  characters  than  in 
the  anatomical  changes.  The  putrefactive 
change  consists  in  a  solution  of  all  the  solids 
of  the  body,  with  the  exception  of  the  bones, 
in  the  fluids,  because,  in  consequence  of 
their  death,  they  are  no  longer  able  to  with- 
stand the  solvent  power  of  such  fluids.  It 
is  therefore  a  solution  of  the  constituent 
elements  of  the  body  in  water,  and  con- 
sists chemically  in  the  decomposition  of 
the  various  constituents  of  the  body,  and 
the  recomposition  of  new  products  formed 
out  of  the  elements  with  the  addition  of 
the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  gangrenous  part,  being  dead  and  un- 
dergoing decomposition,  becomes  injm-ious 
to  the  living  tissues,  and  must  be  cast  off 
and  separated  fr-om  them.  This  is  done  by 
a  process  of  ulceration,  or  molecular  dis- 
integration, in  the  living  tissues  which  are 
in  contact  with  the  dead.  The  process  of 
ulceration  is  a  vital  process,  and  can  only  be 
carried  on  in  living  tissues.  Accordingly  we 
find  the  vessels  in  the  tissue  forming  the 
extreme  boundai-y  of  the  living  part  becom- 
ing enlarged  and  gorged  with  blood ;  migi-a- 
tion  of  cells  with  proliferation  takes  place, 
so  that  the  part  is  crowded  with  a  dense 
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layer  of  leucocytes.  From  these  is  formed 
a  layer  of  granvilation-tissue,  by  the  gi-owth 
of  new  vessels.  The  sm'face  of  these 
granulations — that  is  to  say,  the  surface  in 
contact  with  the  dead  tissue — softens  and 
breaks  down,  the  cells  becoming  converted 
into  pus-cells,  and  thus  the  dead  portion 
natm-ally  falls  oif,  because  its  adhesion  to 
the  Uving  tissues  has  ceased  to  exist.  This 
border  line  between  the  Uving  and  dead 
tissues,  in  which  the  process  of  separation 
of  the  one  fi'om  the  other  takes  place,  is 
called  '  the  line  of  demarcation.' 

After  the  dead  parts  are  separated  from 
the  living,  the  smrface  of  the  latter  is  seen 
to  be  covered  over  with  a  layer  of  gi-anula- 
tions,  which  eventually  cicatrise  and  be- 
come converted  into  fibrous  tissue. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  gangrene 
natm-ally  form  two  great  divisions,  the  one 
where  the  parts  are  swollen  and  moist 
— the  so-caUed  moist  gangrene ;  and  the 
other  where  they  are  diy  and  shiivelled — 
the  dry  gangrene.  This  division  is  a 
classical  and,  in  extreme  cases,  a  well- 
marked  one,  but,  imder  ordinary  ch-cum- 
stances,  it  is  not  easy  to  refer  a  case  to  one 
or  the  other  class ;  the  form  of  gangrene 
being  often  midway  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes. Or,  in  a  given  case,  we  may  have 
a  gangrene  partaking  of  the  dry  form  in 
one  part  and  the  moist  form  in  another. 
Thus  in  a  case  of  mortification  of  the  leg,  it 
is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  toes  and 
dorsimi  of  the  foot  presenting  the  charac- 
teristic appearances  of  the  dry  or  mummi- 
fied form,  whUe  the  calf  of  the  leg,  where 
the  tissues  are  thicker,  presents  the  typical 
characters  of  the  moist  variety  of  the  dis- 
ease. 

Moist  Gangrene  may  be  best  studied 
in  a  part  which  has  been  sufficiently  stran- 
gulated to  arrest  the  retm'n  of  blood 
from  the  tissues.  If  the  strangulation  is 
more  severe  than  this,  so  as  to  stop  the 
flow  of  blood  both  from  and  to  a  part,  as  in 
the  hgatm-e  of  a  pile  or  naevus,  it  kills  the 
tissues  outright.  But  if  it  is  less  severe,  it 
prevents  the  flow  of  blood  from  the  part, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  permits  the  en- 
trance of  blood  to  the  part,  the  veins  being 
more  affected  by  the  constricting  force  than 
the  arteries.  In  consequence  of  this  we 
get,  first,  a  condition  of  mtense  congestion ; 
blood  continues  to  be  propelled  iuto  the 
capillaries,  from  which  it  cannot  escape. 
Hence,  as  the  vessels  become  more  and  more 
loaded,  the  inflowing  stream  becomes  slower 
and  slower,  until  it  eventually  stops,  the 
part  being  so  overcharged  with  blood  that 
no  more  can  enter.    This  constitutes  the 


second  stage,  for  when  complete  stasis  takes 
place  gangi-ene  is  estaljlished.  The  tliird 
stage  consists  in  decomposition,  for  after 
the  gangrene  has  set  in,  decomposition 
commences,  as  has  already  been  stated. 

A  line  of  demarcation  is  then  estabhshed, 
and  the  mortified  parts  begin  to  separate 
at  this  point. 

In  considering  the  symptoms  it  is  useful 
to  divide  them  into  three  stages.  First 
stage,  congestion.  The  part  becomes  swollen, 
the  swelling  being  at  first  hard  and  brawny, 
but  after  a  short  time  pulpy  and  oedema- 
tous,  as  transudation  through  the  coats  of 
the  vessels  takes  place.  The  colour,  at  first 
red,  speedily  becomes  dusky  and  pm-phsh. 
and  then  almost  black.    There  is  a  dull 
heavy  burning  pain  in  the  part,  with  exalted 
sensibility,  and  the  temperatiu-e  is  raised 
above  its  normal  standard.  Phlyctenulae 
or  vesicles  arise  on  the  surface,  and  become 
fiUed  with  a  dai-k  bloody  fluid.  Second 
stage.  So  soon  as  complete  stasis  takes  place, 
the  temperatiure  begms  to  fall,  and  the- 
thermometer  soon  registers  a  degree  con- 
siderably below  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
body,  and  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding media.    Pain  in  the  part  ceases 
and  it  loses  aU  its  sensibihty,  so  that  the 
prick  of  a  needle  can  no  longer  be  felt. 
It  changes  its  colour,  becoming  of  a  mottled 
greenish-black    or  purphsh  hue.  Third 
stage.  Decomposition  now  sets  in,  the  part 
becomes  very  soft  and  boggy,  and  gives  to- 
the  finger  a  sensation  of  emphysematous- 
crackling,  due  to  the  evolution  of  gases  in 
the  tissues ;  a  pecuhar  odour  is  also  evolved 
from  the  formation  of  certain  volatile  com- 
pounds, such   as  sulphm-etted  hydrogen, 
ammonia,  and  hydro-sulphate  of  ammonia. 
At  the  same  time  a  Line  of  demarcation  is 
estabhshed.    At  the  point  where  the  hving- 
join  the  dead  tissues,  a  bright  red  band 
may  be  seen,  gradually  losing  itself  in  the- 
natural  skin.    This  halo  of  redness  is  very 
different,  and  easily  to  be  distmguished,  by 
its  brightness,  fi'om  the  dark  and  purplish 
hue  of  the  gangrenous  tissue.  There  is  also- 
generaUy  some  swelUng.    Shortly  after  a 
careful  examination  will  reveal  a  slight 
fm-row  at  the  extreme  margin  of  this  in- 
flamed tissue.    The  furrow  deepens  day  by 
day,  and  mcreases  somewhat  in  width, 
gi-adually  imderminiug  and  separating  the 
dead  fi-om  the  Uvmg  tissues,  the  process 
bemg  accompanied  by  a  copious  secretion 
of  pus.    The  line  of  demarcation  does  not 
present  a  regular  circular  appearance,  but  a 
zigzag  in-egular  outline,  in  consequence  of 
the  unequal  distribution  of  the  vessels.  If 
a  whole  limb  be  mortified  and  cast  off,  the 
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superficial  tissues  ai-e  separated  at  a  much 
higher  level  than  the  deeper  ones,  and  there- 
fore the  stump  after  this  natural  amputa- 
tion presents  a  very  conical  form,  from  the 
centre  of  which  the  bone,  which  is  only 
sepai-ated  by  an  exceedingly  slow  process, 
protrades. 

Dry  Gangrene  occurs  when  the  whole 
supply  of  blood  is  entirely  cut  off  and  the 
pai-t  perishes  from  want  of  nutrition.    It  is 
best  studied  in  those  forms  of  gangrene 
in  which  the  supply  of  blood  to  a  limb  is 
suddenly  cut  off  by  the  blocking  of  the 
main  ai'tery  by  an  embolus.     In  these 
cases  there  is  a  rapid  cutting  off  of  the 
arterial  supply.     The  blood  in  the  limb 
finds  its   way  out  by  the  veins  which 
are  unaffected,  and  hence  there  is  less 
blood  than  natm-al  in  the  part.  Accord- 
ingly the  part  presents  a   shrunken  or 
shi-iveUed  appearance,  and  assumes  a  dull, 
tallowy-white    colom',  mottled   here  and 
there  with  brownish  or  greyish  streaks. 
No  pulsation  in  the  vessels  can  be  detected. 
The  part  feels  dead  and  heavy,  and  at  once 
entii'ely  loses  its  sensibility.    It  feels  cold 
to  the  touch  and  its  temperatm-e  speedily 
falls,  until  it  reaches  that  of  the  surround- 
ing media.    Very  shortly  the  pale  colour 
becomes  lost,  and  the  part  becomes  first 
i  brown  and  then  black ;  it  presents  a  more 
i  and  more  shrivelled  appearance,  and  gra- 
I  dually  dries  up,  as  it  were,  so  as  to  present 
I  the  appearance  of  a  mummy,  and  hence 
I  the  name  '  mummification,'  which  has  been 
i  apphed  to  this  condition.    The  line  of  de- 
1  mai'cation  is  set  up  and  the  process  of 

•  separation  continued  as  in  the  other  variety. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  vaiy  ac- 
^  cording  to  cfrcumstances.  "When  the  con- 
■  stitution  is  soimd  and  the  gangi-ene  is  the 
1  result  of  some  injury,  the  fever  is  of  the 
.  ordinary  inflammatory  type,  being  charac- 
•.  terised  by  a  hot  and  dry  skin,  with  a  rise  in 
•.  the  temperature  of  fr-om  2°  to  4°  F.,  a  fuU  and 
'  quickened  pulse,  and  a  white  and  creamy 
for  on  the  tongiie.  But  even  in  these  cases 
:  there  is  a  great  tendency  to  asthenia,  with 
i  depression  of  the  powers  of  the  system.  If, 

0  on  the  other  hand,  the  constitution  is  im- 

*  sound,  the  symptoms  are  of  an  asthenic 
type  from  the  first ;  a  hot  and  bm-ning  sldn, 

1  a  considerable  rise  in  the  temperature,  a 
N  feeble,  very  quick,  and  easily  compressible 
1'  pulse  ;  a  dry,  furred  tongue,  with  sordes  ; 

great  depression  of  the  nervous  system,  with 
^  anxiety  of  countenance  and  low,  muttering 
J  delirium.  The  amount  of  constitutional 
i  ^sturbance  in  gangrene  varies  also  with 

the  situation  and  extent  of  the  disease.  If 
It  It  affects  a  part  which  is  of  no  great  im- 


portance, as  a  finger  or  toe,  and  is  limited 
in  extent,  and  perhaps  due  to  a  local  cause, 
the  accompanying  fever  is  very  shght. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  it  implicates  an 
important  organ  or  structm-e,  as,  for  in- 
stance, a  knuckle  of  intestine,  the  symp- 
toms assume  a  grave  and  rapidly  adynamic 
type. 

Treatment. — As  gangi-ene  arises  fr-om 
numerous  causes,  it  is  clear  that  no  one  plan 
of  treatment  can  be  imiversany  adopted. 
It  will  be  convenient,  nevertheless,  to  con- 
sider fixst  the  broad  indications  for  treat- 
ment, and  then  pass  in  review  the  various 
modifications  in  our  therapeutical  and  opera- 
tive measures  which  vrill  have  to  be  re- 
sorted to,  in  reference,  not  only  to  the  cause 
of  the  disease,  but  also  to  the  constitutional 
condition  of  the  patient. 

The  first  point  in  the  treatment  of  gan- 
grene, and  one  of  the  highest  importance,  is, 
if  possible,  to  remove  the  cause,  and  so  ar- 
rest the  gangrene.  In  some  cases  this,  of 
com-se,  cannot  be  done ;  but  in  others,  where 
it  is  caused  by  the  mechanical  obstruction 
to  the  cfrculation  of  the  blood  in  the  part, 
the  first  thing  the  sturgeon  has  to  do  is  to 
get  rid  of  this  obstruction.  Thus,  gangrene, 
when  threatening  as  a  result  of  inflamma- 
tory processes  producing  tension,  may  often 
be  averted  by  timely  and  fr'ee  incisions  into- 
the  inflamed  and  swollen  tissues.  So  again, 
in  hernia,  by  division  of  the  strictm'e  ;  in 
parts  which  have  been  too  tightly  bandaged, 
by  the  removal  of  the  bandages ;  in  para- 
phimosis, by  freeing  the  prepuce ;  and  in. 
other  cases,  the  surgeon  may  prevent  a  gan- 
grene from  supervening,  and  recovery  may 
take  place  by  restoring  the  circulation  of  the 
part,  if  the  disease  has  not  progressed  so 
far  as  to  have  irreparably  destroyed  the 
tissues.  In  all  cases  where  gangrene  is  im- 
minent, an  endeavour  should  be  made,  by 
maintaining  the  vital  warmth  of  the  part 
and  encouraging  and  relieving  the  embar- 
rassed circulation,  to  prevent  its  occm'rence. 
This  is  best  done  by  swathing  the  whole 
limb  in  a  thick  layer  of  medicated  cotton- 
wool and  applying  loosely  a  flannel  bandage. 
Hot  water  bottles  may  be  placed  in  the  bed, 
but  not  in  contact  with  the  part.  The  limb- 
should  be  raised  and  the  joints  flexed;  thus, 
in  the  lower  extremity,  the  thigh  shoifld  be 
bent  slightly  on  the  abdomen  and  the  leg 
on  the  thigh,  a  position  which  will  best 
facilitate  the  flow  of  blood  thi-ough  the  larger 
vessels.  If  there  is  any  appearance  of  ve- 
nous congestion,  the  return  of  blood  through 
the  superficial  veins  may  be  accelerated  by 
continuous  and  methodical  friction  in  the 
com-se  of  the  circulation,  which  will  tend. 
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to  keep  these  veins  empty.  Poultices,  which 
ai-e  often  emploj'ed  in  these  cases,  should  be 
avoided.  The  endeavour  of  the  surgeon 
should  he  to  maintain  an  equable  tempera- 
ture ;  whereas  the  tendency  of  a  poultice 
would  be  to  produce  a  directly  opposite 
effect,  when  first  appUed  raising  the  part 
above  the  normal  temperatm-e,  and  subse- 
quently, on  cooling,  depressing  it  below  the 
■ordinary  heat  of  the  body.  After  the  gan- 
grene is  fully  estabhshecl  and  a  line  of  de- 
marcation set  up,  poultices— and  especially 
charcoal  poultices— are  often  extremely  use- 
ful in  hastening  the  separation  of  the  dead 
parts. 

After  the  gangi'ene  has  become  fully 
■established,  om-  aim  must  be  to  control,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  spread  of  the  disease  ; 
to  encoinrage  the  rapid  separation  of  the 
sloughs ;  to  support  the  powers  of  the 
patient,  and  to  keep  the  parts  as  clean  and 
free  from  odour  as  possible.  At  this  time 
the  question  of  amputation  will  present 
itself  to  the  surgeon,  and  is  one  of  vital 
importance.  As  a  rule,  in  most  cases  it  is 
safer  to  await  the  formation  of  a  line  of 
demarcation  before  undertaking  the  re- 
moval of  a  limb,  hut  nevertheless  there  are 
exceptions  to  this  general  rule.  In  some 
forms  of  local  gangrene,  where,  for  instance, 
it  is  the  result  of  some  severe  injury,  and 
the  whole  limb  has  fallen  into  a  condition 
of  gangrene,  either  as  the  direct  result  of 
the  injm'y  or  indirectly  as  the  result  of  the 
subsequent  inflammation,  and  the  gangi-ene 
is  clearly  defined,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
it  is  expedient  to  remove  the  part  at  once 
in  order  to  relieve  the  patient  of  a  gi'eat 
som-ce  of  irritation,  and  of  the  depression 
of  the  vital  powers  which  wUl  of  necessity 
ensue  from  the  efforts  made  to  rid  the 
system  of  a  spoiled  part.  So  again,  in 
gangrene  from  a  ruptm'ed  artery  or  aneu- 
rism, amputation  should  at  once  be  per- 
formed, inasmuch  as  the  tissues  are  so 
infiltrated  with  blood  pom-ed  out  from  the 
ruptured  vessel  or  sac  that  there  is  no 
chance  of  the  collateral  cuxulation  being 
carried  on,  or  of  the  gangrene  being  arrested 
short  of  the  seat  of  the  injury.  But  in 
cases  of  mortification  arising  from  ligati;re 
of  an  arterj',  or  from  an  embolus  plugging  a 
large  vessel,  the  proper  covu-se  to  pursue  is 
to  wait  until  a  line  of  demarcation  is  setup, 
for  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  of  the 
limb  is  dead  or  how  far  the  gangrene  may 
extend.  Many  forms  of  local  gangrene  do 
not  require  amputation  at  all;  when  it 
arises  from  a  mechanical  injury,  and  _  is 
strictly  limited  in  its  nature,  no  operative 
proceedings  are  required.    So  again,  in  the 


gangrene  arising  from  the  application  of 
heal  or  cold,  or  from  chemical  agencies,  it 
is  better  not  to  remove  the  destroyed  parts, 
but  to  wait  for  the  formation  of  a  line  of 
demarcation,  imless,  indeed,  a  hand  or  foot 
is  completely  dead,  when  immediate  am- 
putation may  be  necessary. 

In  gangrene  arising  from  constitutional 
causes,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
propriety  of  delaying  the  amputation  imtil 
not  only  a  hue  of  demarcation  has  been  set 
up,  but  imtn  it  is  well  established  and  the 
ulceration  has  extended  deeply  into  the 
tissues.  In  these  cases  it  is  impossible  to 
say  where  the  mortification  may  stop,  and 
if  amputation  is  performed  it  may  not  be 
done  high  enough,  and  the  disease  will  recur 
in  the  stump ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
may  be  done  too  high,  and  an  imnecessary 
amount  of  limb  be  sacrificed.  In  these 
cases  of  constitutional  gangrene,  if  must  be 
borne  in  mind  also  that  the  tissues  imme- 
diately above  those  which  have  fallen  into 
gangrene  are  in  a  condition  of  greatly- 
diminished  vitahty,  and  therefore,  if  an 
operation  be  too  hastily  carried  out,  the  dis- 
turbance set  up  by  the  amputation  may 
occasion  a  recmTence  of  the  mortification. 

With  regard  to  amputation  after  a  line 
of  demarcation  is  set  up,  there  is  some  di- 
vergence of  opuiion,  some  sm-geons  pre- 
ferring to  allow  the  hmb  to  separate  of  itself, 
others  considering  that  its  removal  through, 
or  just  above,  the  line  of  separation  is  the 
preferable  com'se.  As  a  general  iide,  it 
would  seem  better  to  get  rid  of  a  large  mass 
!  of  decomposing  tissue,  which  must  create 
!  a  very  deleterious  atmosphere,  and  expose 
the  patient  to  the  risk  of  purulent  absorp- 
tion ;  but  to  this  rule  there  are  exceptions. 

If  the  sm-geon  has  decided  to  save  the 
limb,  or  if  the  gangrene  is  in  some  part  in- 
accessible to  operation,  his  endeavour  must 
be  to  hasten  the  separation  of  the  sloughs 
and  diminish  their  fetor.  This  may  be 
done  by  maintainmg  the  heat  of  the  part 
by  wrapping  the  limb  in  cotton-wool  well 
sprinkled  with  carbolate  of  lime,  or  animal 
charcoal  powder.  Poultices  should  not  be 
applied  if  the  amount  of  sloughing  is  gi-eat, 
since  the  moistm-e  tends  to  promote  de- 
composition ;  but  if  the  sloughs  are  small, 
charcoal  or  yeast  poultices  may  be  used. 
The  separation  of  the  sloughs  may  be 
hastened  also  by  the  appUcation  of  some  of 
the  balsams,  of  which  the  compovmd  tinc- 
tm-e  of  benzoin  is  the  best.  A  most  useful 
application  for  the  same  purpose  is  the 
'  green  ointment '  of  the  St.  George's  Hospital 
pharmacopoeia  : — I^.  Unguenti  elemi,  lb.  j.J 
Unguenti   sambuci    5ij.  ;    Copaibfe  5"J' 
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The  ointments  to  be  melted  together,  and, 
when  coolmg.  the  copaiba  to  be  added. 
Ung.  sambuci  is  made  with  the  fresh  leaves 
of  the  elder  (lb.  ij.),  prepared  lard  (lb.  ij.), 
and  as  much  water  as  required. 

The  constitutional  treatment  consists  in 
supporting  the  powers  of  the  patient  and 
lessening  the  u-ritability  of  the  nervous 
system.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  disease  in  itself  indicates  a  depressed 
condition  of  the  system,  and  therefore 
the  endeavour  of  the  surgeon  should 
be  to  maintain  the  patient's  strength  by 
easilj^-digested  nutritious  food,  stimulants, 
and  tonics,  and  to  improve,  if  possible, 
the  digestion,  by  clearing  out  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  take 
the  requisite  amoimt  of  nourishment.  The 
food  and  stimulant  must,  however,  be 
given  with  a  discriminating  hand,  great 
carebeing  taken  not  to  overload  the  patient's 
stomach ;  just  so  much  of  bland,  nutri- 
tious food  and  stimulant  as  he  can  easily 
digest  should  be  given  in  small  quantities 
and  fi-equently.  In  most  cases  the  issue 
of  a  case  of  gangrene  depends  upon  the 
digestive  organs  effectively  and  efficiently 
perfonning  their  duties.  Should  they  be- 
come overworked,  sickness  and  vomiting, 
^vith  loathing  and  refusal  of  food,  will  come 
on  and  the  patient  will  rapidly  sink.  At  the 
same  time  pain  should  be  allayed  and  the 
general  system  soothed  by  the  administra- 
tion of  opium,  or  some  other  narcotic. 
There  are  few  cases  of  gangrene  in  which  a 
narcotic  is  not  required,  and  of  these  opium 
is  decidedly  the  best.  Should  it,  however, 
cause  excitement,  or  loathing  of  food,  some 
other  must  be  substituted,  as  morphia  in- 
jected under  the  skin,  or  cannabis  indica, 
which  is  often  tolerated  when  opitmi  cannot 
be  borne. 

It  remains  now  only  to  say  a  word  or 
two  upon  the  treatment  of  some  special 
forms  of  gangrene.  And,  first,  as  to  the 
treatment  of  senile  gangrene.  Here  the 
plan  to  be  adopted,  as  far  as  regards 
the  constitutional  treatment,  is  much  the 
same  as  in  other  forms,  opium  being 
especially  indicated  and  usually  well  borne. 
At  the  same  time  stunulants  must  be  given 
with  care.  A  small  quantity  is  no  doubt 
usually  necessary  ;  but,  given  in  large  quan- 
tities, so  as  unduly  to  excite  the  patient  and 
increase  the  action  of  the  heart  in  its  en- 
deavours to  drive  the  blood  through  the 
calcified  and  narrowed  vessels,  they  do  more 
harm  than  good.  The  main  point  for  con- 
sideration is  the  question  of  removal  of  the 
dead  parts  after  a  line  of  demarcation  has 
been  set  up,  and  this  may  be  done  either  by 
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amputation  just  above  the  line  of  separation, 
or  by  removing  the  limb  high  up  in  the 
thigh,  a  plan  formerly  advocated  by  James, 
of  Exeter,  and  more  recently  adopted  in 
several  cases  by  Hutchinson.  As  a  nde, 
the  former  operation  is  to  be  deprecated,, 
gangrene  often  recurring  in  the  stump,  and 
secondary  haemorrhage,  from  the  diseased, 
condition  of  the  vessels  being  of  fi-equent 
occurrence.  The  latter  operation  is  also 
a  very  serious  alternative,  and  unless  the 
general  health  is  otherwise  good  and  the 
constitution  tolerably  soimd,  appears  to  be 
scarcely  justifiable.  The  better  plan  in 
these  cases  seems  to  be  to  allow  the  soft- 
parts  to  separate  by  nature,  and  then  care- 
fully to  cut  through  the  hard  parts  along- 
the  line  of  demarcation. 

The  question  of  amputation  in  another- 
form  of  gangrene  demands  attention,  and 
that  is  in  the  spreading  traumatic  gangrene 
of  inflammatory  origin.  In  these  cases 
there  is,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  no  ten- 
dency to  the  arrest  of  the  gangrene  and  the 
formation  of  a  line  of  demarcation.  The- 
morbid  process  rapidly  extends  to  the  trunk 
and  speedily  kills  the  patient.  In  these 
cases,  feeble  as  is  the  chance,  amputation, 
is  the  only  hope  of  saving  the  life  of  the  pa- 
tient, and  should  be  adopted  at  once.  There 
is  no  time  for  delay ;  so  soon  as  traumatic- 
gangrene  begins  to  spread,  amputation 
should  at  once  be  performed  through 
healthy  parts,  and  a  certain  proportion  of 
cases  -will  recover.     T.  Pickering  Pick. 

GASTRIC  FISTULA.— A  communi- 
cation between  the  stomach  and  the 
external  air.  It  necessarily  implies  ad- 
hesion between  the  peritoneal  surfaces  of 
the  stomach  and  the  anterior  abdominal 
parietes.  The  object  of  the  operation  of 
gastrostomy  is  the  safe  production  of  such 
a  fistula.  But  it  is  occasionally  produced, 
by  accidental  causes  ;  for  example,  by  gun- 
shot wounds,  where  a  portion  of  the  an- 
terior abdominal  parietes  and  wall  of  the 
stomach  have  been  carried  away,  as  in  the 
well-known  case  of  Alexis  St.  Martin.  An- 
other class  of  cases  in  which  these  fistulas 
may  be  produced  is  where  the  patient  has 
swallowed  hard,  irritating  material  which 
cannot  pass  through  the  pylorus.  Thus 
knives,  and  other  iron  instnunents,  have 
occasionally  given  rise  to  the  foi-mation  of 
such  a  fistula.  The  way  in  which  they  do 
so  is  this :  first  such  a  body  becomes  im- 
pacted in  a  certain  position,  usually  from 
heiovQ  backwards,  in  the  stomach.'  The 
constant  pressure  gives  rise  to  some  severe 
local  peritonitis  between  the  front  wall  of 
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the  stomach  and  the  anterior  abdominal 
•wall,  and  the  two  adhere.  Ulceration  then 
supervenes  from  the  same  cause,  and  gra- 
dually affects  the  opposing  thickness  of 
stomach-wall  and  waU  of  abdomen,  so  that 
finally  the  foreign  body  presents  at  an  ab- 
dominal wound,  and  may  be  removed  at 
that  point.  The  aperture  so  left  is  the 
gasti-ic  fistula  in  question. 

No  particular  treatment  is  required  for 
such  a  case,  except  to  prevent  leakage  of 
the  gastric  juice  from  it.  A  gastric  fistiila 
may  nearly  always  be  recognised  by  the 
acid,  irritating  quahty  of  the  secretion  flow- 
ing from  it,  by  the  absence  of  bile -staining, 
and  by  the  land  of  food  escaping  from  it. 
If  it  should  be  desired  to  cure  it,  this  can 
nearly  always  be  done  by  a  plastic  opera- 
tion— paring  the  edges  and  bringing  them 
closely  together  by  sutures.  The  same  is 
true  of  a  gastric  fistula  produced  by  a 
gastrostomy.  H.  G.  Howse. 

GASTROSTOMY.— The  operation  of 
making  a  fistulous  opening  into  the  stomach 
from  the  anterior  abdominal  parietes,  for 
the  sake  of  feeding  a  patient,  when,  from 
any  cause,  the  natm'al  passage  down  the 
oesophagus  is  obstructed.  The  word  is 
derived  from  yaa-r^p,  belly,  o-rofia,  mouth, 
—the  '  belly -mouth,'  hence  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  gastrotomy,  which  is  simply 
cutting  into  the  abdomen  for  tumour  or  any 
other  affection. 

The  operation  is  most  frequently  per- 
formed for  cancerous  or  syphilitic  strictures 
of  the  gullet,  but  it  has  been  also  done  for 
simple  inflanmaatory  stricture  or  ulceration, 
as  when  the  gullet  has  been  nearly  de- 
stroyed by  the  patient  swallowing  cai;stics 
by  accident  or  for  suicidal  pm-poses.  Up 
to  quite  recently  the  operation  had  been 
nearly  always  attended  with  fatal  results ; 
but,  by  a  modification  introduced  by  the 
writer  of  the  present  article  a  few  years 
ago,  the  operation  is  now  only  attended  with 
a  very  small  mortality,  and  even  this  is 
mostly  attributable  to  the  late  period  at 
which  the  operation  is  done,  and  the  conse- 
quent exhaustion  (from  starvation)  of  the 
patient.  The  modification  alluded  to  con- 
sists in  securing  adhesion  of  the  stomach 
to  the  abdominal  walls  before  opening  the 
viscus  itself,  this  part  of  the  operation  being 
delayed  for  periods  varying  from  thi'ee  to 
five  days. 

The  steps  of  the  operation  are: — (1) 
making  an  oblique  incision  about  two  and  a 
half  inches  long,  parallel  with,  and  about 
one  mch  below,  the  lower  margin  of  the 
costal  cartilages  forming  the  lower  boundary 


of  the  thorax  on  the  left  side.    This  in- 
cision should  start  about  one  and  a  half 
inches  from  the  median  hne,  and  its  length 
must  depend  upon  the  varying  development 
of  the  rectus  muscle.    It  is  not  wise  to  go 
higher  than  this,  as  it  wUl  not  leave  enough 
fr'ee  integument  and  muscle  between  the 
cartilages  and  the  incision  to  fasten  the 
sutures  to.    This  first  incision  is  only  to  be 
carried  through  the  integuments  and  fascia. 
When  made,  the  sheath  of  the  rectus  will 
be  seen  at  its  inner  end,  and  at  its  outer 
end  a  portion  of  the  hnea  semilimaris  and 
of  the  obliquus  externus  muscle.   The  usual 
plan  of  continuing  the  operation  is  to  have 
the  muscle  and  fascia  of  the  abdomen  in- 
cised in  the  same  way  as  the  superficial 
parts.    The  writer  has,  however,  found  it 
more  advantageous  to  continue  the  opera- 
tion in  the  following  way ; — (2)  The  hps  of 
the  wound  being  separated  towards  the  inner 
part  as  widely  as  possible  by  retractors, 
a  vertical  incision  is  made  in  the  sheath  of 
the  rectus  a  httle  way  from  its  outer  margin. 
The  vertical  fibres  of  the  rectus  will  then 
be  seen,  and  these  should  be  separated  (not 
cut)  with  the  handle  of  the  scalpel,  and  the 
posterior  part  of  the  sheath  exposed.  This 
msij  then  be  incised  vertically,  together 
with  the  sub-peritoneal  fat  and  peritoneum. 
(3)  The  seai'ch  for  the  stomach  will  now 
commence.    Very  possibly  it  may  protmde 
into  the  wound,  but  it  may  be  altogether 
hidden  imder  the  ribs,  or  the  hver  may  be 
enlarged,  and  be  the  only  viscus  at  first 
visible  when  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  opened. 
If  the  hver  presents  it  may  be  easily  pushed 
aside,  though  the  position  of  this  viscus  may 
afterwards  interfere  inconveniently  with  the 
adjustment  of  the  sutm-es.    The  principal 
difficulty  is  vnth.  the  great  omentum  and 
transverse  colon,  which  maj-  be  easily  con- 
founded with  the  stomach.    If  one  of  these 
presents  in  the  wound,  it  is  best  to  catch 
hold  of  it  and  di-aw  it  do^^^l.    In  this  way 
the  stomach  may  be  brought  into  view.  It 
is  recognised  by  its  pink-red,  smooth,  thick 
coat,  quite  unlike  that  of  the  transverse 
colon. 

(4)  The  stomach  has  now  to  be  fixed 
to  the  abdominal  parietes.  This  is  usually 
done  with  a  double  row  of  sutm-es.  For 
this  the  writer  commonly  uses  moderately 
thick,  smooth  cai-bohsed  silk.  Drawing  the 
stomach  well  over  to  one  side,  a  needle  (in 
handle)  carrjdng  the  silk  should  be  passed 
thi'ougli  the  serous  and  muscular  coats  of 
the  stomach  only,  and  should  then  transfix 
the  abdominal  parietes  about  one  inch  fi'om 
the  woxmd.  The  needle  is  now  withdra^^^l, 
leaving  one  end  of  the  silk  on  the  sm'face, 
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.  and  without  unthreading  the  other  end 
:  the  abdominal  parietes  are  again  punctiu;ed 
.  alone.  The  silk  is  now  imthreaded  from  the 
c  «ye  of  the  needle  and  the  latter  withdrawn. 
The  two  ends  of  silk  wiU  thus  be  left  pro- 
jecting from  two  distinct  woimds  on  the 
skin  close  by  one  another,  and  holding  up 
aa  bit  of  the  serous  and  muscular  coats  of 
;  the  stomach.  These  ends  may  ultimately 
I  be  tied  over  a  bit  of  bougie,  the  aim  being 
I  to  secm:e  isolated  points  of  attachment 
i:  between  the  two  layers  of  peritoneimi  by 
iinteiTupted  sutiu-es.  Before  tying  any  one 
f.sutm'e,  it  is  best  to  introduce  the  others, 
j  drawing  the  stomach  well  over  from  the 
5,side  towards  which  it  is  wished  to  intro- 
Jduce  the  suture.  Six  or  eight  sutures  in- 
itroduced  in  this  fasliion  are  usually  used. 
IThe  result  is  to  fix  the  gastric  peritoneum 
iin  a  cfrcle  about  one  inch  round  the  wound. 
IThe  part  of  the  stomach  exposed  in  the 
^rwound  should  then  be  fixed  to  the  lips  of 
tithe  incision  by  small  wire  sutures,  intro- 
.iduced  by  a  small  curved  needle  held  in  a 
jineedle-holder,  these  again  only  taking  up 
lithe  serous  and  muscular  coats  of  the  sto- 
imach.  Finally  it  is  best  to  marli  the  point 
;iat  which  it  is  desired  to  puncture  the  sto- 
iimaeh  ultimately,  by  fixing  to  it  a  mode- 
rrately  long,  loose  sutm-e,  which  may  easily 
i  be  recognised  from  the  others.  The  opera- 
liion  should  be  conducted  with  Listerian 
[■precautions,  and,  of  course,  under  an  an- 
ieesthetic. 

Five  days  is  the  usual  time  the  writer 
iihas  left  the  stomach  in  this  way  for  com- 
f  plete  adhesion  to  form.  The  opening  of  the 
istomach  is  a  very  minor  affafr,  and  does 
noot  require  any  anaesthetic.  The  patient 
aaever  complains  of  pain  and,  in  the 
Rwriter's  experience,  generally  does  not  even 
iJmow  when  the  punctm-e  is  actually  made. 
\h.  long  naiTow-bladed  pointed  knife  is 
casually  employed,  such  as  is  used  for  paring 
Ghe  edges  of  a  vesico-vaginal  fistula.  The 
ivaiife  should  be  very  sharp,  and  be  driven 
:  straight  into  the  stomach  in  the  position 
!3f  the  mark  left  at  the  first  operation. 
The  cavity  of  the  stomach  often  apparently 
:des  much  deeper  than  would  be  expected, 
'Und  makes  the  operator  sometimes  fear 
iQS  has  pimctured  the  lesser  bag  of  the 
oeritoneum.  A  small  catheter  (No.  7  or 
'  3  EngUsh)  should  then  be  slid  along  the 
)lade  of  the  knife,  which  may  be  with- 
brawn.  For  ascertaining  whether  this  is 
m  the  stomach-cavity,  sucking  at  the 
H'Ube  is  often  a  useful  though  not  a  pleasant 
•mode  of  testing ;  but  in  these  cases  of  star- 
vation there  is  usually  very  little  to  draw 
■  ut  through  the  tube.    Small  quantities  of 


milk  and  brandy  may  immediately  be  in- 
jected along  the  catheter,  but  the  quantity 
should  be  very  moderate  at  first,  beginning 
only  by  teaspoonfuls,  and  increasing  after- 
wards. A  bit  of  elastic  tube  being  adjusted 
over  the  catheter  and  plugged,  the  wound 
should  again  be  dressed  antiseptically, 
leaving  the  end  of  the  tube  projecting 
through  a  mass  of  surrounding  gauze. 

At  subsequent  dressings  larger  sizes  of 
catheter  may  be  substituted  for  the  No.  8, 
and,  finally,  soft  red  rubber  tubes  introduced 
up  to  any  convenient  size.  The  patient 
should  first  be  fed  with  fluid  food,  such  as 
milk  and  beef-tea,  &c.  But  when  the  larger 
sizes  of  tube  have  been  introduced,  solid 
food  may  be  pom-ed  into  the  stomach  by 
the  aid  of  a  large  wide-mouthed  syringe. 
This  food  should  be  minced  meat  with  a 
certain  proportion  of  vegetables,  all  finely 
ground  in  the  mincing-machine. 

Many  other  details  must  of  necessity  be 
omitted  in  a  short  article  like  the  present ; 
but  it  may  be  remarked,  in  conclusion,  that 
the  object  of  the  vertical  incision  through 
the  rectus  muscle,  and  of  the  smaU  incision, 
and  subsequent  gradual  dilatation,  of  the 
stomach,  is  to  obtain  a  kind  of  sphincter 
action  around  the  tube,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
leaking  of  the  gastric  juice,  which  is  so  un- 
pleasant a  feature  in  some  of  these  cases. 
The  vertical  separation,  without  cutting,  of 
the  fibres  of  the  rectus  muscle,  and  the 
puncture  and  subsequent  dilatation  of  the 
muscidar  coat  of  the  stomach,  conduce  to 
this  end  more  effectually  than  any  other 
method.  H.  G.  Howse. 

GASTEOTOMY.    See  Laparotomy. 

GAUZE  DRESSING.  See  Anti- 
SEPTIC  Surgery. 

GENU  EXTRORSUM  is  something 
more  than  Bow-Leg  (q.  v.),  which  is  simply 
an  outward  bending  of  the  leg-bones ;  in 
genu  extrorsiun  the  thigh-bone  is  bowed 
outwards  as  well  as  the  leg-bones,  so  that 
the  knees  are  widely  separated.  As  opposed 
to  the  inward  deviation  of  knock -knee,  genu 
extrorsum  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  '  out- 
knee.'  The  condition  is  met  with  in  heavy, 
weakly,  or  rachitic  children,  in  whom  the 
bones  are  less  able  to  support  the  weight 
than  are  the  ligaments.  When  the  liga- 
ments are  the  first  to  yield,  genu  valgum 
appears,  but  when  the  bones  are  feeble, 
genu  extrorsum  is  induced.  With  the 
strong  support  of  the  ilio-tibial  band,  the 
external  lateral  ligaments  of  the  knee-joint 
are  competent  to  resist  any  strain  that  may 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  whilst  fr-om 
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the  natural  obliquity  of  the  femur,  the  chief 
strain  falls  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  joint. 
The  bending  of  the  bones  of  the  thigh  and 
leg  is  not  associated  with  notable  alteration 
in  the  shape  of  the  femoral  condyles,  as  is 
the  case  in  genu  valgum. 

Many  of  the  remarks  made  in  connection 
with  the  subject  of  Bow-Leg  will  apply  in 
the  treatment  of  genu  extrorsum  ;  but  as 
the  knee-joint  is  displaced  to  the  outer  side 
of  the  normal  Une,  it  would  be  incorrect  to 
bandage  the  limb  to  the  outer  side  of  a  long 
splint ;  the  effect  of  this  treatment  would  be 
to  throw  a  useless  strain  upon  the  internal 
lateral  Ugament,  which  is  in  no  way  at  fault. 
Indeed,  in  all  attempts  at  the  forcible 
straightening  of  the  limb,  this  ligament 
must  be  respected.  Though  forcible  straight- 
ening is  of  value  in  the  treatment  of  these 
limbs  in  early  childhood,  it  is  as  a  rule  unne- 
cessary ;  for  if  the  child  be  kept  entirely  off 
his  feet,  and  well  looked  after,  he  will  most 
probably  outgrow  his  deformity.  A  strict  and 
prolonged  supervision  gives  excellent  and  sm-- 
prising  results.  The  expensive  mechanical 
supports  of  the  makers  of  surgical  apparatus 
are  of  little  service;  whilst  to  allow  a  weak- 
boned  child  to  walk  about  in  '  irons  '  is  a 
violation  of  all  sound  principles  of  practice. 
What  is  required  is  absolute  rest  in  child- 
hood; but  when  the  bones  are  fully  developed, 
as  in  yotmg  adults,  nothing  short  of  oste- 
otomy can  remedy  the  deformity.  See 
Osteotomy.  Edmund  Owen. 

GENU  VALGUM  or  KT^OCK-KNEE 

is  a  common  deformity  of  childliood,  and, 
unless  coiTected,  is  apt  to  persist  in  even  a 
more  marked  form  in  adult  Hfe.  To  leave  this 
disfigm'ement  imattended  to,  and  to  promise 
the  parents  that  the  child  will  certainly 
'  gi'ow  out  of  it,'  is  to  court  disappoint- 
ment. It  is  generally  associated  with,  if 
not  determined  by,  a  relaxation  of  the  Hga- 
ments  of  the  anlde  and  sole  of  the  foot,  the 
knock-kneed  subject  being  generally  flat- 
footed.  The  tibia  having  lost  much  of  its 
support  at  the  inner  ankle,  the  upper  sm-- 
face  of  its  head  receives  the  weight  imevenly 
from  the  two  femoral  condyles,  the  outer 
tuberosity  getting  more  than  its  due  share. 
This  extra  pressme  causes  some  aiTest  of 
growth  of  the  external  condyle  of  the  femur, 
whilst  under  the  diminished  pressm-e  the 
internal  condyle  grows  inordinately ;  in  som'e 
instances  it  is  at  the  internal  tuberosity  of 
the  tibia  that  the  growth  of  bone  takes 
place,  in  which  case  there  wiU  be  consider- 
able bony  thickening  at  the  inner  side  of 
the  epiphysial  cartilage.  When  gi-owing 
lads  are  called  iipon  to  do  an  excessive 


amoimt  of  walking  or  standing,  or  when 
they  follow  employments  which  involve 
much  weight-carrying,  the  deformity  is  apt 
to  supervene.    Thus  bakers  are  particularly 
apt  to  become  in-kneed.    In  young  children 
the  most  common  cause  is  malnutrition  ;  it 
is  especially  apt  to  be  foimd  in  those  who 
have  been  brought  up  by  hand,  and  who 
have  been  surrounded  generally  by  a  de- 
fective hygiene.     In  the  writer's  experience, 
childi'en  who  have  been  reared  on  condensed 
milli  and  a  farinaceous  diet  are  likely  sub- 
jects of  knock -knee.    These  rickety  childrea 
have  generally  a  heavy  tnmk  and  a  large 
head,  which  the  ill-developed  legs  and  feet 
are  unable  properly  to  support,  and  if  the 
ligaments  yield  rather  than  the  bones,  flat 
feet  and  knock-lmees  are  the  result.  When 
once  started,  the  defoi-mity  increases  rapidly.^ 
Probably  heredity  has  but  little  direct  in- 
fluence on  the  condition,  though  parents  of 
feeble  constitution,  themselves  valgous,  are 
likely  to  have  weak-kneed  offspiing.  In  es- 
timating the  amount  of  the  deformity,  the- 
leg  should  be  fully  extended,  so  that  the 
lateral  Hgaments  of  the  joint  (which  are  be- 
hind its  vertical  axis)  may.  be  rendered  tense,, 
and  the  tibia  rigidly  locked  upon  the  femur. 
If  the  least  amoimt  of  flexion  be  permitted, 
the  valgous  condition  may  be  completely 
effaced.    When  the  patient  is  lying  supine,, 
the  patellae  should  be  made  to  look  dbectly 
upwards ;  these  bones  are  displaced  con- 
siderably outwards  on  accoimt  of  the  de- 
flected comse  which  the  rectus  femoris  has 
been  made  to  take  in  the  valgous  knee.  At 
times  one  limb  is  found  valgous  whilst  the- 
other  is  bandy,  as  is  explained  under  Bow- 
Leg. 

Treatment. — In  the  early  days  of  genu, 
valgiun,  the  treatment  wiU  involve  care  in 
the  matter  of  clothing  and  diet.    The  chilJ 
should  be  taken  completely  off  his  feet,  and 
the  mother  or  nm-se  shguld  rub  the  legs  and 
feet  well,  in  front  of  the  fire,  and  should  see 
that  the  cnculation  in  them  is  always  active. 
She  must  be  instructed  also  in  trying  to 
straighten  the  extended  limb  by  judicious, 
firm,  and  repeated  efforts,  five  or  six  times 
a  day.    From  time  to  time  also  the  sm-geon 
should  manipulate  the  limb.    If  only  one 
limb  be  affected,  a   well-padded  outside 
splint  may  be  appUed  to  the  limb,  firmly 
strapped  or  bandaged  to  it.     If  both  knees-i 
be  valgous,  a  firm,  flat  pillow  may  be  fixed 
between  the  knees  and  the  ankles  tied  to-J 
gether.    On  no  account  should  the  child  tiH 
allowed  to  stand  or  walk.    If  the  treatmeM 
prove  slow  or  mipromising,  the  surgeom 
may  attempt  the  straightening  of  the  limb,.! 
under  chloroform,  by  forcible  manipulation. 
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In  many  cases  this  treatment  answers  well. 
Vfter  the  straightening,  the  limb  may  be 
.;xecl  in  lateral  splints  of  plaster  of  Paris, 
or  the  straightening  may  be  effected  more 
gradually  by  a  hinged  splint,  working  with 
a  rack  and  pinion.  But  in  those  cases  in 
which,  from  one  cause  or  another,  this 
treatment  cannot  be  employed,  or  in  which, 
being  tried,  it  proves  ineffectual,  osteotomy 
may  be  resorted  to  with  advantage.  See 
Osteotomy.  Edmund  Owen. 

GIBSON'S   SPLINT   FOR  FRAC- 
TURED THIGH  consists  of  two  long 
splints,  with  a  crutch  for  the  axilla  at  the 
upper  end  of  each ;  the  lower  end  of  each 
splint  is  perforated  by  a  series  of  holes  for 
pegs,  and  fits  into  a  slot  in  a  footboard. 
Counter-extension  is  maintained  by  the 
lessure  of  the  cratches  against  the  axillse, 
nd  extension  is  made  by  pulling  on  the 
jotboard,  to  which  the  feet  have  been 
lixed;  when  sufficient  extension  has  been 
made,  the  footboard  is  prevented  fr*om 
slipping  back  by  pegs  placed  in  the  proper 
holes  in  the  splint.        Bilton  Pollard. 

GINGIVITIS.  See  Gums,  Affections  of. 

GLANDERS  Equinia;  Farcy) 

is  an  inflammatory  affection  of  the  nasal 
mucous  membrane,  to  which  horses,  mules, 
ud  asses  are  liable  ;  and  it  is  occasion- 
ally communicated  to  those  who  tend 
I '  them  by  accidental  inoculation,  or  by  ab- 
' :  sorption  of  the  specific  contagion  through 
■  the  unbroken  skin  or  mucous  membrane. 
■    Farcy  is  the  name  given  to  a  peculiar  in- 
:  flammation  of  the  subcutaneous  lymphatic 
•  vessels  and  glands,  accompanied  by  the 
1  formation  of  hard  swellings  which  break 
'  1  down  into  foul  ulcers.    Both  these  affec- 
tions are  manifestations  of  the  same  specific 
' '  disease,  and  it  is  probable  that  their  differ- 

I  <  €nces  are  determined  by  the  mode  in  which 

I I  the  contagion  is  received.  In  man,  as  in 
!  (  animals,  the  disease  may  run  an  acute  or 
I  <  chronic  course. 

Course  and  Symptoms. — After  an  in- 
tubation of  three  to  eight  days  in  the  more 
tcute  forms,  but  extending  to  several  weeks 
!  in  more  chronic  cases,  the  onset  of  the 
disease  is  marked  by  languor  and  feverish- 
ness,  pains  in  the  joints  and  muscles,  and 
cWlIiness  or  even  rigors.  The  woimd  by 
which  the  virus  has  entered,  although  it 
may  have  healed,  becomes  inflamed,  and  a 
chancroid  ulcer  forms,  with  red,  swollen, 
ajid  very  tender  margins.  In  other  cases, 
however,  there  is  no  such  evidence  of  the 
seat  of  inoculation.  The  characteristic 
features  of  the  disease  soon  appear  in  the 
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form  of  (1)  hard  swellings  under  the  skin 
and  in  the  muscles ;  (2)  a  cutaneous  erup- 
tion ;  and  (3)  an  ulcerative  inflammation 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose. 

1.  To  the  pains  in  various  parts  of  the 
body  succeed  diffused  or  ch-cumscribed 
elevations  in  the  subcutaneous  or  muscular 
tissues.  They  are  hard,  tender,  and  very 
painful,  and  they  soon  break  down  into 
foul,  deeply  excavated  ulcers.  Some,  how- 
ever, after  a  time,  undergo  resolution  and 
disappear.  At  the  same  time  a  corded 
state  of  the  lymphatics  may  be  observed, 
not  only  near  the  seat  of  inoculation  but  in 
other  regions,  and  this  is  accompanied  by 
glandular  swellings  similar  to  the  '  farcy- 
buds  '  which  occur  in  the  horse. 

2.  A  peculiar  skin-eruption  appears 
somewhat  later.  At  first  papiilar  or  even 
tubercular,  it  soon  develops  into  pustules 
or  blebs  containing  sero-purulent  material. 
These  ai'e  scattered  in  irregular  gi'oups  over 
the  surface,  and  especially  over  the  face, 
chest,  and  abdomen.  Sometimes  they  are 
very  hard,  and  slowly  soften,  resembling 
small  boils ;  at  other  times  they  form 
flattened,  irregularly-shaped  vesicles  or 
bullae  of  various  sizes,  surroimded  by  a 
livid  erythematous  swelling  of  the  integu- 
ments, and  they  are  succeeded  by  foul, 
superficial  ulcers. 

3.  Usually  the  latest,  but  occasionally 
the  first,  symptom  is  an  inflammation  of 
the  nasal  mucous  membrane.  A  thin,  clear 
discharge  like  that  from  an  ordinary  coryza 
is  noticed.  Soon  this  becomes  viscid, 
sanious,  and  offensive.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane swells,  and  patches  of  ulceration 
form,  with  foul  crusts  upon  them.  The 
skin  of  the  nose  and  of  the  adjacent  parts  of 
the  cheeks  and  forehead  becomes  red,  tense, 
and  swollen,  and  glandular  enlargements 
appear  in  the  parotid  and  submaxillary 
regions.  The  inflammation  may  also  ex- 
tend to  the  frontal  sinuses,  the  tonsils,  and 
the  air-passages,  and  the  eyelids  may  be 
glued  together  by  a  similar  discharge  from 
the  inflamed  conjunctivae. 

The  constitutional  symptoms,  mean- 
while, tend  to  assume  a  typhoid  character. 
Muscular  tremors,  muttering  delirium, 
sour  sweats,  and  dian-hcea  supervene.  In 
the  most  acute  forms  the  patient  may 
die  exhausted  in  three  or  fom-  days,  even 
before  the  third  stage  has  been  reached. 
Few  sm-vive  for  more  than  three  or  four 
weeks,  and  in  the  more  chronic  cases  it  is 
usually  many  months  before  the  abscesses 
heal  and  the  patient  recovers. 

Pathology.— Accorddng  to  "Virchow,  the 
nasal  affection  and  the  cutaneous  eruption 
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are  both  due  to  the  foi-mation,  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  corium,  of  tubercular  masses, 
which  caseate  and  then  soften  down  into 
suppm-ating  foci.  The  larger  nodules  in 
the  subcutaneous  and  deeper  tissues  are 
due  to  similar  deposits  of  caseous  material 
which  degenerate  into  haemorrhagic  ab- 
scesses. After  death  the  blood  is  usually 
found  to  be  fluid,  the  muscles  soft  and 
rotten,  and  there  are  changes  in  the  viscera 
which  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  those 
found  in  pyaemia. 

The  diagnosis  is  at  first  obscure.  The 
fever  and  vague  pains  may  be  confounded 
with  rheumatism,  and  when  the  swellings 
have  appeared  it  may  be  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish the  acute  form  from  pyaemia, 
and  the  more  chronic  form  from  tertiaiy 
syphilis  or  scrofula.  The  patient's  ante- 
cedents will  probably  give  some  clue,  and 
the  diagnosis  will  soon  be  confirmed  by  the 
appearance  of  the  eruption.  This  has  been 
mistaken  for  varicella  and  smallpox,  and, 
later  on,  for  ecthyma  and  pemphigus  ;  but 
the  fact  that  it  is  associated  with  hard  or 
suppurating  subcutaneous  swellings  ought 
to  suffice  for  its  recognition.  The  acute 
character  of  the  nasal  affection,  together 
with  its  concomitants,  wiU  distinguish  it 
from  the  various  forms  of  ozaena. 

Treatment. —  It  will  be  necessary  to 
support  the  patient  by  a  liberal  diet  with 
alcohoHc  stimulants.  Quinine  in  five  to 
ten-grain  doses  should  be  given  three  times 
a  day.  Other  aseptic  remedies,  such  as 
sulphite  of  sodium,  deserve  a  trial.  Mineral 
acids,  perchloride  of  iron,  and  other  tonics, 
will  be  useful  in  the  more  chronic  cases, 
and  opium  will  be  required  to  alleviate 
the  severe  muscular  pains,  as  well  as  to 
induce  a  more  healthy  action  in  the  local 
inflammations. 

The  original  seat  of  inoculation,  as 
soon  as  there  is  reason  to  suspect  its 
dangerous  character,  should  be  cauter- 
ised with  nitric  acid  or  potassa  fasa.  The 
abscesses  should  be  freely  incised,  and  their 
cavities  well  washed  out  with  carbolic  acid, 
and  dusted  over  with  iodoform  powder. 
Similar  applications  must  be  used  for 
dressing  the  superficial  ulcers.  The  nose 
must  be  repeatedly  syringed  with  antiseptic 
solutions,  and  the  patient  should  be  directed 
to  inhale  frequently  vapour  charged  with 
iodine,  creasote,  or  carbolic  acid. 

Equinia  Mitis  is  a  milder  disease,  con- 
sisting of  an  eruption  of  pustules  and  bulla3, 
which  sometimes  attacks  the  hands  of  those 
who  have  to  dress  the  heels  of  horses 
affected  \vath  'the  grease.'  It  appears  to 
have  no  relation  to  glanders,  and  its  treat- 


ment wUl  be  cleanliness,  with  the  appUca- 
tion  of  liquor  plumbi  subacetatis  dilutus,  or 
a  weak  solution  of  carbohc  acid. 

N.  Davtes-Colley. 

GLANDS,  LYMPHATIC,  Affections, 
of.    See  Lymphadenoma,  &c. 

GLAUCOMA,  in  its  most  general  ac- 
ceptance, signifies  aU  those  conditions  in, 
which  the  eyeball  is  unduly  hard.  But  it 
is  necessary,  for  the  proper  study  of  its 
pathology  and  treatment,  to  separate  the 
cases  of  primary  glaucoma  from  those  ia 
which  the  hardness  is  merely  secondary 
to  some  other  recent  morbid  condition — 
e.g.  iritis,  intra-ocular  tumour,  &c.  The 
subject  of  secondary  glaucoma  wiU  be- 
separately  discussed  later. 

The  hardness  of  primary  glaucoma  may 
be  permanent  or  but  temporary,  recurring 
from  time  to  time.  Such  temporary  cases 
pass  ultimately,  if  unchecked,  into  the  per- 
manent condition.  They  are  known  by  the- 
name  of  intermittent  glaucoma. 

Though  numerous  and  most  ingenious 
instruments  called  '  tonometers  '  have  been 
constructed,  yet  the  tension  of  the  globe  is 
now  universally  estimated  by  the  finger  of 
the  surgeon.  The  eye,  while  open,  and  di- 
rected gently  downward,  is  felt  through  the 
upper  Ud  by  the  two  index  fingers.  The  esti- 
mation is  made  by  the  amount  of  dimpling 
effected  by  slight  alternate  pressure  of  the- 
fingers,  or  by  the  feeling  of  resistance  im- 
parted to  the  touch.  In  any  case  the  standard 
is  a  purely  arbitrary  one,  and  consequently 
varies  with  different  observers,  and  even 
with  the  same  observer  at  different  periods.! 
The  other  eye  of  the  patient,  if  sound,  will 
afford  some  guide.  Three  degrees  of  in- 
creased or  diminished  tension  are  usually^ 
recognised,  the  first  being  represented  bjj 
Ti,  T2,  and  Ts,  and  the  last  by  -  Ti,_-I 
T2,  and  —  Ts.  Between  the  two  series 
stands  normal  tension,  Tn.  T  ?  expressed 
a  doubt  whether  there  is  any  deviation  fironJ 
the  normal;  butTi?or— Ti?  accepts  thJ 
increased  or  diminished  tension,  but  is  unj 
certain  as  to  its  degree.  _  I 

Glaucoma  is  comparatively  a  rare  diseasel 
being  met  with  in  one  out  of  about  two  huni 
dred  and  fifty  cases  of  eye-disease.  Fotul 
fifths  of  the  sufferers  are  over  forty  yean 
of  age.  It  affects  the  sexes  in  not  v^™ 
unequal  proportion,  though  the  statist!^ 
of  various  authors  make  it  a  little  moil 
common  among  males.  I 

Briefly  speaking,  the  diagnostic  symj 
toms  of  a  primary  glaucoma  are,  in  tlw  prm 
momtory  stage,  imduly  failing  accommodA 
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■a,  frequently  repeated  attacks  of  foggy 
\  ision,  and  halos ;  later,  hardness  of  the 
eye,  with,  in  all  probability,  cupping  of  the 
uptic  papiUa  or  disc  and  contraction  of  the 
field  of  vision.    See  PEEmETRY. 

Primary  glaucoma  is  usually  divided, 
tor  cKnical  purposes,  into  two  groups— the 
non-inflammatory  and  the  inflammatory. 
The  non-inflammatory  is  the  one  more 
mmonly  encountered,  especially  among 
en,  where,  according  to  Nettleship,  it 
ustitutes  75  per  cent,  of  all  the  cases ; 
>\  hereas  in  women  it  forms  but  52  per  cent. 

A  typical  case   of  non-inflammatory 
:laucoma  would  be  as  foUows : — The  pa- 
tent, who  may  well  be  a  man  of  from  fifty 
sixty  years  of  age,  makes  complaint  of 
ng-standing  occasional  aching  in  the  eyes 
id  difficulty  in  reading.    He  has  changed 
:s  reading  spectacles  several  times  recently 
ithout  much  benefit.    It  is  found  that  he 
more  presbyopic  than  usual  at  his  time 
hfe,  even  when  allowance  is  made  for 
e  hypermetropia  which  he  usually  exhibits. 
)X  some  time  he  has  had  occasional  attacks 
foggy  vision,  with  coloured  rings  or  halos 
imd  an  artificial  light.    The  pupil  is  slug- 
gish ;  the  anterior  chamber  rather  inclined 
0  be  shallow,  but  the  cornea  fairly  bright. 
Light  thrown  into  the  eye  by  the  mirror 
lone  shows  the  lens  and  other  media  to 
i  perfectly  transparent.    While  there  is 
me  general  impairment  of  sight,  the  defect 
far  greater  at  the  peripheral  portions  of 
9  field  of  vision,  especially  at  the  inner  or 
isal  part,  bo  that  fingers,  or,  better,  a  white 
pot,  cannot  be  perceived  till  nearer  the 
loint  of  central  vision  than  normal.  The 
)phthalmoscope  shows  the  optic  disc  to  be 
xcavated  so  as  to  form  a  cup  narrowed  at 
<  mouth.   Its  base — white,  with  a  bluish 
mge — shows  greyish  mottlings  correspond- 
ng  to  the  pores  of  the  lamina  cribrosa.  Its 
'  ssels,  only  slightly  diminished  in  size,  are 
isible  where  they  emerge  at  the  bottom  of 
,he  cup  and  as  they  wind  round  its  over- 
langing  edge ;  but  between  these  two  points 
ey  he  along  its  hoUowed-out  sides,  and 
'  are  hid  fr-om  view.    The  disc  may  be 
mged  by  a  pale  ring  of  atrophied  choroid, 
loser  examination  by  the  erect  image 
HOWS  a  pulsation  not  only  of  the  veins, 
)nt  also  of  the  arteries ;  or  this  latter  sign, 
f  wanting,  may  be  produced  by  slight 
i-es8ure  of  the  finger  on  the  globe.  The 
'■6  is  distinctly  harder  than  normal,  though 
'"t  excessively  so.    No  outward  signs  of 
'inammation  or  vascular  congestion  are 
present. 

An  inflammatory  glaucoma  in  its  more 
'f^ute  form  (glaucoma  acutum)  presents 


changes  for  the  most  part  similar.  But 
its  onset  has  been  more  sudden,  imless, 
indeed,  it  has  supervened  ui)on  a  glaucoma 
simplex,  and  is  frequently  marked  by  neu- 
ralgic pain  in  the  eye  or  round  the  orbit,  or 
possibly  by  vomiting.  There  is  lacrymation, 
with  great  vascular  congestion,  both  ciliary 
and  conjunctival,  and  possibly  even  swelling 
of  the  upper  lid.  The  anterior  cUiary  arteries 
are  decidedly  larger  and  more  tortuous  than 
normal,  and  their  very  superficially  placed 
communicating  vessels  are  also  large.  The 
iris  is  dull  and  discoloured,  and  the  dilated 
inactive  pupil  not  infrequently  oval  in  a 
vertical  direction.  The  anterior  chamber  is 
markedly  shallow,  and  the  cornea  steamy. 
The  lens,  though  transparent,  has  a  smoky 
appearance.  Ophthalmoscopic  examination 
is  difficiilt,  and  sometimes  impracticable, 
fr'om  corneal  and  vitreous  haze.  Cupping 
of  the  disc  is  not  so  constant  or  so  weU-de- 
veloped  as  in  glaucoma  simplex  on  account 
of  the  less  average  duration  of  the  disease ; 
indeed,  it  may  be  entirely  wanting,  and  the 
disc  be  simply  red,  with  large  and  apparently 
mmierous  pulsating  vessels ;  or  it  may  be 
indistinguishable  on  accoimt  of  opacities  in 
the  media,  as  above  mentioned.  Limitations 
of  the  visual  field  are  not  so  striking  or  so 
easily  detected  as  in  glaucoma  simplex, 
a  condition  dependent  to  some  extent  on 
the  more  marked  general  impairment  of 
sight.  The  eye  is  decidedly  hard  (T2  or  Ts). 

Inflammatory  glaucoma  is  usually  sub- 
divided, for  clinical  purposes,  into  two  forms 
— glaucoma  acuttun  and  glaucoma  chroni- 
cmn. 

Very  rarely  it  happens  that  an  inflam- 
matory glaucoma  is  so  rapid  and  severe  as 
to  reduce  the  vision  to  perception  of  Hght, 
or  even  destroy  it  altogether  within  a  very 
short  time — perhaps  ordy  twenty-four  hours. 
To  this  variety  of  acute  inflammatory  glau- 
coma the  name  of  glaucoma  fulminans  is 
applied. 

Sometimes  the  glaucomatous  outbreak 
is  preceded  by  the  appearance  of  numerous 
small  retinal  haemorrhages.  To  such  cases 
the  name  of  glaucoma  hcemorrhagicum  is 
given.  This  group  is  important  in  a  clinical 
sense,  as  this  form  of  the  disease  is  little 
amenable  to  ordinary  operative  treatment. 
StiU  more  rarely  glaucoma  is  preceded  by 
swelling  of  the  optic  disc.  It  is  questionable, 
however,  whether  the  disease  can  then  be 
ranked  as  a  primary  glaucoma  at  aU.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  hajmorrhagic  glau- 
coma. Glaucoma,  in  whatever  form,  has  its 
later  stages  characterised  by  still  diminish- 
ing sight,  both  central  and  peripheral,  by 
increasing  whiteness  of  the  floor  of  tho  cup. 
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and  hy  diminishihg  size  of  the  retinal  vessels. 
The  widely  dilated  pupil  may  be  reduced 
to  a  mere  rim.  The  cornea  becomes  quite 
aniEsthesic,  but  there  may  be  occasional 
attacks  of  severe  neuralgic  pain  both  in 
and  around  the  orbit.  Minute  retinal 
hffimorrhages  are  not  uncommon,  but  they 
may  be  obscured  by  the  development  of 
the  cataractous  condition.  In  cases  of  long 
standing  there  may  be  corneal  opacities  of 
inflammatory  origin,  v/hich  are  apt  to  take 
the  form  of  a  superficial,  horizontaUy-nm- 
ning,  transverse  band. 

Any  case  of  primary  glaucoma  which 
has  so  far  progressed  as  to  be  hopeless,  passes 
by  the  name  of  glaucoma  ahsolutum. 

Cases  are  also  not  infrequently  observed 
where,  though  all  the  other  usual  symptoms 
of  glaucoma  simplex  are  present,  inclusive 
of  the  cupped  disc,  no  increase  of  tension 
is  perceptible  to  the  finger.  In  such  we 
may  accept  the  arterial  pulsation  and  the 
usually  well-marked  cup  as  indicative  of 
some  long-continued  increase  of  pressure, 
too  sUght  for  appreciation  by  om*  ordinary 
methods,  or  we  may  find  a  definite  history 
of  occasional  outbursts  of  tension  (glaucoma 
intermittens). 

Glaucoma,  though  rare,  is  not  wanting 
in  children  and  young  adults.  In  such  cases 
the  sclerotic  yields  gradually  to  the  pressure, 
the  change  being  more  noticeable  in  the 
anterior  half  of  the  eye,  especially  in  the 
cornea.  The  disease  has  consequently 
passed  under  the  name  of  '  buphthalmos ' 
or  '  hydrophthaLmos.'  But  the  more  nume- 
rous cases  where  this  condition  is  secondary 
to  iritis  in  infancy,  or,  more  commonly,  in 
intra-uterine  life,  should  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished from  those  in  wliich  the  buph- 
thalmos indicates  primary  glaucoma  occur- 
ring in  young  subjects. 

It  is  clear  that  opportunities  of  exami- 
ning early  and  slight  cases  of  glaucoma 
must  be,  of  necessity,  rare  in  the  extreme. 
But  the  pathological  changes  of  advanced 
glaucoma  are  weU-determined,  though 
authorities  are  by  no  means  agreed  as  to 
the  precise  significance  of  each  and  their 
relative  order.  Taking,  therefore,  a  chrpnic 
inflammatory  glaucoma  which  has  attained 
the  absolute  stage,  the  globe  is  of  about 
normal  size  and  the  conjunctiva  extremely 
thin.  Small  bluish-black  areas  often  mark 
the  existence  of  local  thinnings  of  the 
sclerotic.  Two  such-— at  the  outer  and 
inner  equators  respectively — are  of  common 
occurrence.  They  correspond  to  the  ter- 
minal part  of  the  course  of  the  long  ciliary 
arteries  and  nerves  within  the  substance 
of  the  sclerotic,  and  are  correspondingly 


elongated  m  form  from  before  backwards. 
The  nerves  themselves  are  usually  of  large 
size,  as  are  also  the  accompanying  arteries. 
The  optic  nerve  is  smaller  in  section  as  well 
as  more  firm  and  unyielding  than  normal, 
though  its  mouth  is  somewhat  widened  from 
a  yielding  of  the  fibres  of  the  lamina  cribrosa. 
The  globe,  when  divided  across  its  equator, 
stands  up  well  against  the  knife,  on  account 
of  the  firmness  and  full  size  which  the 
vitreous  body  usually  presents.    The  iris 
is  advanced,   so  that  its  widely-dilated 
pupillary  margin  no  longer  rests  upon  the 
lens,  and  its  excessively  atrophied  peripheral 
part  firmly  adheres  to  the  corresponding 
anterior,  or  rather  outer  wall,  of  the  anterior 
aqueous  chamber.    The  rest  of  it  is  also 
much  atrophied,   apparently  from  long- 
standing inflammation,  of  moderate  severity 
though  of  low  type.-  Its  anterior  surface  is 
shortened,  so  that  the  uveal  pigment,  roUed 
forward  into  view,  lines  the  pupUlary  margin 
with  black.    The  ciKary  body  and  the  iris 
have  their  afferent  arteries  enlarged  and 
patent.    The  shrinking  of  the  cHiary  body 
may  be  such  as  ultimately  to  reduce  it  to 
half  its  original  thickness.    This  change  is 
associated  with  the  formation  of  more  or 
less  connective  tissue  between  its  much- 
atrophied  musculaj  fibres,  the  product  of 
a  low  form  of  inflammation,  as  in  the  iris. 
The  pigment  epithphum  of  both  iris  and 
cihary  body  remains  unaltered.  The  ciliary 
folds  are  commonly  much  shrunken.  The 
optic  disc  may  be  encircled  by  a  narrow 
zone  of  atrophy,  but  otherwise  the  choroid 
is  normal.    The  retina  is  also  normal  in 
structure,  except  for  some  atrophy  of  its 
I  nerve-cell  and  nerve-fibre  layers,  and  a 
diminution  in  the  size  of  its  arteries  and 
veins.  The  walls  of  both  arteries  and  capil- 
laries are  hyaline  and  rigid,  and  aneurismal 
dilatations  of  the  latter  are  not  micommon. 
The  retina  is  commonly  cystic  where  it 
i  borders  upon  the  ora  serrata. 
}      The  connective-tissue  fi-amework  of  the 
!  optic  nerve  is  much  thickened  and  very 
'  irregular.    It  supports  many  large  blood- 
vessels, and  encroaches  very  much  upon 
the  nerve-bundles,  which,  like  the  trabecula  • 
show  a  vei-y  marked  hypernucleation.  The 
j  cupped  and  atrophied  disc  may  be  lined  by 
imperfectly  formed  non-vascular  fibron^ 
tissue.  The  vitreous  is  usually  slightly  yel 
lowish  in  tinge  ;  it  is  comparatively  easy  t'> 
find  cell-elements  in  it.    The  canal  whirl i 
traverses  it— the  canal  of  Cloquet— may  1"' 
found  enlarged,  especially  at  its  posterior 
part.    The  lens  is  usually  of  average  pizo. 
except  when  it  is  cataractous,  in  M-hich  cape 
it  is  for  the  most  part  somewhat  diminished. 
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i  Some  few  cases,  however,  occur  where  it  is 
Uai-ge,  soft,  and  globular — the  result,  in  all 
i  probability,  of  an  early  stage  in  the  forma- 
t  tion  of  cataract,  similar  to  that  sometimes 
ialso  encoxmtered  in  eyes  with  normal 
t  tension. 

The  exact  condition  of  things  in  the 
(earHer  stage  of  glaucoma  may  be  inferred 
ifrom  the  comparatively  few  examinations 
I  that  have  been  made,  and  from  the  ophthal- 
I  moscopicaJ  and  clinical  appearances.  It  is 
(certain  that  the  lens  and  iris-base  are  at 
ifii-st  free  from  the  cornea,  but  that  they 
J  afterwards  become  advanced  by  pressure 
i  from  behind  in  the  course  of  development 
( of  the  disease.  The  writer  is  also  satisfied 
t that  the  inflammation  and  atrophy  of  both 
iiris  and  ciliary  body  are  also  consequences 
i  of  the  increased  pressure.  Both  are,  in  all 
J  probability,  the  direct  result  of  the  appli- 
c  cation  and  resulting  inflammatory  adhesion 
(of  the  iris-periphery  to  the  cornea.  The 
c  changes  afl'ecting  the  optic  disc,  as  well  as 
t  those  within  the  optic  nerve  itself,  are  also 
f  secondary  to  the  increased  pressure  within 
tthe  vitreous  chamber.  Some  uncertainty 
(exists  as  to  the  state  of  the  ciliary  folds. 
]It  is  maintained  by  some  that  they  are 
(Congested  and  consequently  enlarged  in 
:  the  earHer  stages  of  glaucoma.  Such  a  con- 
( dition  is  not  improbable  in  view  of  the  sup- 
[  position  of  an  increased  flow  of  fliud  into 
tthe  eye,  though  the  evidence  at  present 
\  before  us  is  not  sufficient  to  estabUsh  it. 

The  pathological  differences  in  the  va- 
1  rious  forms  of  glaucoma  relate  to  the  period 
t  and  degree  of  development  of  inflammatory 

symptoms,  these  being  entirely  wanting,  so 
f  far  as  external  appearances  are  concerned, 
iin  glaucoma  simplex  (at  aU  events,  in  all 
I  but  its  later  stages),  whereas  they  are 
c  observable  in  inflammatory  glaucoma  from 
i  its  very  outbreak. 

The  original  development  of  a  primary 
f  glaucoma  is  due  to  a  disturbance  in  the 
i  balance  of  the  intra-ocular  fluid,  to  the 
c  origin  and  course  of  which  it  is  conse- 
i  quently  necessary  to  devote  a  short  space. 
;  According  to  common  acceptance  it  is 
f  secreted  mainly  by  the  pigment-epitheUum 

of  the  ciHary  folds,  and  to  a  less  degree  by 
;  that  of  the  ciliary  body  generally  and  pos- 
;  terior  iris-surface.  From  the  cHiary  body 
1  it  passes  centripetaUy — some  into  the  pos- 
-  terior  aqueous  chamber,  some  into  the 
J  adjacent  lens-margin,  but  most  into  the 
^  vitreous  chamber,  where  it  tends  to  accu- 
'  mulate  in  the  canal  of  Cloquet.  From  these 

various  parts  it  passes  forwards  by  way  of 

the  pupil  to  the  extreme  peripheral  part 
'  of  the  anterior  aqueous  chamber,  where  it 


filters  through  the  epithelioid  cells  of  the 
meshwork  of  the  ligamentum  pectinatum 
into  the  canal  of  Schlemm,  whence  it  gains 
the  episcleral  veins.  That  portion  coming 
from  the  vitreous  chamber  has  passed  roimd 
the  lens  margin,  either  between  it  and  the 
cihary  folds,  or  along  the  grooves  between 
the  latter,  into  the  posterior  aqueous 
chamber,  and  so  on  through  the  pupil  as 
above  described.  An  obstruction  to  this 
flow  at  any  point  of  its  forward  com'se,  or 
a  secretion  of  the  fluid  in  larger  quantity 
than  can  traverse  the  normal  outlets,  will 
constitute  a  glaucoma. 

There  is  strong  evidence  that  the  fifth 
nerve  determines  the  amount  of  secretion 
into  the  eyeball.  Experimental  irritation  of 
this  nerve  has  caused  the  tension  to  rise,  and 
glaucomatous  attacks  are  often  ushered  in 
by  neuralgia  of  one  or  more  of  its  branches, 
though  we  must  not  forget,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  trigeminal  neuralgia  is  far  more 
commonly  unaccompanied  by  any  change 
in  the  tension.  Paralysis  of  the  fifth  is 
sometimes  associated  vidth  distinct  slack- 
ness of  the  eyeball,  and  the  same  result  is 
favoured  by  stretching  the  supra-trochlear 
branch  of  this  nerve.  It  is  liiely  that,  as 
the  tension  of  the  eyeball  has  been  found 
to  bear  a  distinct  relation  to  the  blood- 
pressiu-e,  the  influence  of  the  fifth  may  be 
exerted  through  its  connection  with  the 
sympathetic. 

The  phenomena  of  intermittent  glau- 
coma, of  sudden  outbreaks  of  tension,  espe- 
cially when  preceded  or  accompanied  by 
nemralgia  of  the  fifth  nerve  or  much  lacry- 
mation,  of  increased  or  diminished  tension 
following  a  blow  without  apparent  structural 
change,  are  aU  totally  irreconcilable  with 
the  production  of  glaucoma  by  obstruction. 
Moreover  the  action  of  eserine,  which  by 
contracting  the  sphincter  muscle  of  the 
iris  and  thereby  opening  more  widely  the 
meshwork  of  the  hgamentum  pectinatum, 
does  in  certain  cases  reduce  the  tension  to 
normal,  shows  that  the  fault  lies  neither 
in  closure  of  the  outlets,  which  are  really 
capable  imder  the  influence  of  this  drug  of 
transmitting  a  far  larger  quantity  of  fluid 
than  normal,  nor  in  the  nature  of  the  fluid 
itself. 

Therefore  the  writer  adheres  most  un- 
reservedly to  the  view  first  enunciated  by 
Bonders,  that  the  original  cause  of  a  primary 
glaucoma  is  an  imdue  secretion  into  the 
eyeball.  But,  at  a  more  advanced  stage  of 
the  disease,  obstruction  to  the  normal  out- 
flow at  the  ligamentum  pectinatum  is  super- 
added, this  being  a  direct  mechanical  result 
of  the  previously  existing  hypersecretion. 
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The  various  pathological  changes  of ; 
glaucoma  are  perfectly  explicable  on  the 
hypothesis  of  an  increased  secretion  followed 
by  a  secondarily  produced  obstruction.  The 
accumulation  of  fluid  within  the  substance 
of  the  vitreous  itself  and  in  its  central  canal 
thrusts  forwards  the  lens  and  ciliary  folds, 
and  with  them  the  adjacent  iris-base.  If 
the  quantity  be  large,  as  in  the  inflamma- 
tory forms  of  glaucoma,  the  iris-base  be- 
comes actually  applied  to  the  meshwork 
of  the  ligamentum  pectinatum,  thereby 
effectually  blocking  it.  The  same  result  is 
favoured,  both  here  and  in  the  later  stages 
of  glaucoma  simplex,  by  paralysis  of  the 
muscular  fibres  of  the  iris  from  pressure  in 
the  course  of  their  afferent  nerves.  The  iris- 
base  becomes  inflamed,  and  subsequently 
atrophied,  in  consequence  of  its  compression. 
The  sarhe  changes  extend  to  the  rest  of  the 
iris  and  to  the  adjacent  muscular  fibres  of  j 
the  ciliary  body. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to 
the  exact  means  by  which  the  iris -base  is 
advanced.  Though  it  is  now  certain  that 
the  anterior  extremities  of  the  ciliary  folds 
are  the  immediate  propelling  agents,  yet 
the  difficulty  is  thus  merely  removed  one 
stage  backwards.  Some  have  said  that  the 
folds  are  so  much  swollen  in  glaucoma  as 
to  press  upon  the  iris.  But  swelling  of  the 
ciliary  folds  is  at  least  as  well  established 
in  many  diseases,  with  normal  tension  and 
no  advance  of  the  iris,  as  in  the  early  stage 
of  glaucoma.  Nor  would  this  supposition 
account  for  the  advance  of  the  lens,  unless 
indeed  it  were  maintained  (as  has  been 
done)  that  the  swollen  folds  and  the  lens 
together  form  a  diaphragm  impermeable 
to  the  proper  passage  of  fluid  from  the 
vitreous  chamber.  But  the  iris-periphery 
is  as  readily  advanced  after  the  extraction 
or  dislocation  of  the  lens  as  when  this  body 
is  intact.  Consequently  we  are  driven  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  the  vitreous  body 
itself  which  presses  upon  the  ciliary  folds, 
and  through  them  upon  the  iris-base.  In 
the  rare  cases  where  the  vitreous  does  not 
occupy  its  entire  chamber,  the  pressm-e 
must  come  from  the  fluid  accumulated  be- 
hind it. 

The  inflammation  of  the  trunk  of  the 
optic  nerve  has  attracted  less  attention. 
It  is  developed  just  as  strikingly  in  glau- 
coma distinctly  due  to  blockage  of  the 
ligamentum  pectinatum — for  example,  in 
cases  of  perforated  corneal  ulcer  with  pro- 
lapse of  iris. —  as  in  primary  glaucoma. 
The  writer  attributes  it  to  infiltration  of 
the  ocular  end  of  the  optic  nerve  by  fluid 
from  the  vitreous  cavity.    It  is  a  question 


whether  this  infiltration,  its  existence  being 
gi-anted,  is  an  entirely  new  development 
under  the  influence  of  the  increased  intra- 
ocular pressure,  or  whether  it  is  simply  an 
exaggeration  of  a  normally  existing  flow. 
In  favour  of  the  latter  ^dew  is  the  fact  that 
the  lymph-spaces  of  the  optic  nerve  com- 
municate with  the  canal  of  Cloquet,  as  well 
as  with  the  sub -hyaloid  space ;  and,  more 
decidedly  still,  that  swelling  of  the  disc, 
narrowing  of  the  peripheral  part  of  the 
anterior  aqueous  chamber,  and  even,  in 
rare  cases,  glaucoma  itself,  can  be  produced 
by  compression  of  the  optic  nerve.  Mooren 
states  that  the  intra-ocular  fluid  of  glaucoma 
is  less  albuminous,  and  consequently  less 
coagulable,  than  normal.    If  so,  the  change 
in  quality  may  have  some  deleterious  in- 
fluence on  the  tissues  of  the  optic  nerve. 
If  we  accept  a  normally  existing  outflow 
along  the  nerve,  we  must  suppose  this  to  be 
extremely  sUght  compared  with  that  by  way 
of  the  ligamentum  pectinatum ;  since  ex- 
perimental  injections  into   the  vitreous 
chamber  have  given  no  indication  of  their 
penetration  in  the  nerve,  and  since  all  sorts 
of  affections  of  the  optic  nerve  may  exist 
without  a  change  in  the  tension  of  the  eye. 
The  widening  of  the  nerve-entrance  from 
stretching  of  the  fibres  of  the  lamina  cribrosa 
would  favour  a  flow  of  fluid  into  the  nerve. 
We  must,  however,  remember  that  to  the 
ophthalmoscope  the  optic  disc  usually  ap- 
pears altered,  prior  to  the  establishment  of 
any  tension  appreciable  by  the  touch.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  even  then  pulsation  of  the  retinal 
arteries  is  either  present  or  very  easily  pro- 
ducible.   Probably  a  long-continued  slight 
hypersecretion  may  be  got  rid  of  through 
the  normal  outlets  without  producing  any 
obvious  rise  of  tension,  and  nevertheless  may 
excite  slow  inflammatory  changes  within 
the  ocular  end  of  the  optic  nerve. 

The  advanced  lens  wiU  naturally  recede 
to  its  former  position  so  soon  as  the  pressure 
in  front  and  behind  it  becomes  equalised. 
This  will  be  the  case  so  soon  as  the  liga- 
mentum pectinatum  becomes  completely 
obstructed,  and  the  secretion  of  the  ciliary 
folds  diminishes  as  the  result  of  their  shrink- 
ing. But  the  adherent  iris  must  necessarily 
maintain  its  advanced  position. 

The  various  symptoms  of  glaucoma  caa 
also  be  explained  by  its  pathology. 

The  dun  and  steamy  appearance  of  the 
cornea,  in  inflammatorj'  glaucoma,  is  due  to 
distension  of  its  Ijnnph-spaces  and  an  altera- 
tion in  its  anterior  epithelial  layer.  The 
dull  fundus  reflex  is  due  partly  to  this  and 
partly  to  haze  of  vitreous,  a  result  of  its 
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increased  fluid  and  cell  contents,  which  will 
also  accoimt  for  the  halos  and  attacks  of 
foggy  vision.  The  failing  accommodation  is 
attributable  to  tension  of  the  suspensory 
ligament  of  the  lens  and  inelasticity  of  the 
sclerotic,  both  direct  results  of  the  disten- 
sion of  the  eyeball  and  its  approach  to  a 
spherical  shape.  The  redness  and  subse- 
quent atrophy  of  the  disc  are  accounted  for 
by  the  changes  withia  the  nerve.  The 
limitation  of  the  visual  field,  when  tempo- 
rary, is  due  to  ischsemia  of  the  retina.  When 
permanent— i.e.  when  not  remediable  by  the 
re-establishment  of  normal  tension — it  is  due 
to  the  destruction  of  the  nerve-fibres  at 
the  place  where  they  are  compressed  along 
the  sides  and  roimd  the  edge  of  the  excava- 
tion. The  inner  part,  of  the  field  is  the 
first  to  go,  siace  the  arteries  supplying  the 
con-esponding  outer  part  of  the  retina  have 
the  longest  course.  The  field  for  colour 
shrinks  pari  passu  with  that  for  form.  But 
we  must  remember  that  the  condition  of 
the  optic  nerve  itself  must  soon  be  sufticient 
to  damage,  and  ultimately  to  destroy,  both 
peripheral  and  central  vision. 

The  pulsation  of  the  vessels  is  a  direct 
result  of  the  diminished  elasticity  of  the 
tunics  of  the  globe  from  the  pressm-e.  The 
entry  of  the  blood  at  each  beat  of  the  artery 
is  no  longer  provided  for  by  the  sHght  dila- 
tation of  the  globe  which  should  normally 
occur.  Consequently  it  is  compensated 
by  an  immediate  collapse  of  the  vein  to  the 
same  extent,  and  we  have  venous  pulsation. 
Later,  the  increasing  hardness  of  the  globe 
allows  an  admittance  of  blood  to  the  arteries 
at  the  moment  of  the  systole  only,  and  we 
have  a  visible  arterial  pulsation  also.  The 
pressure  of  the  finger  on  the  globe  will 
diminish  the  elasticity  of  its  coats,  and  thus 
give  rise  to  pulsation  of  the  arteries,  the 
ease  with  which  this  is  produced  being  a 
measure  of  the  tendency  to  glaucoma.  The 
paralysis  of  the  iris  and  anaesthesia  of  the 
cornea  are  probably  direct  results  of  the 
pressure  on  the  cihary  nerves,  where  they 
•course  between  choroid  and  sclerotic.  The 
dilatation  of  the  pupil  to  a  mere  rim,  as  so 
commonly  occurs  in  glaucoma  absolutum, 
is  due  both  to  paralysis  of  the  iris  in  asso- 
ciation with  the  roUing  forwards  of  its 
pupillary  edge,  and  to  the  adhesion  of  its 
base  to  the  peripheral  part  of  the  fi:ont  wall 
of  the  anterior  aqueous  chamber.  The 
cupping  of  the  optic  disc  is  in  the  main  a 
direct  result  of  the  pressure.  It  is  due  to 
the  atrophy  of  the  nerve-fibres,  both  directly 
irom  the  pressure  and  from  the  changes 
within  the  nerve.  It  talces  time — probably 
At  least  a  month  in  inflammatory  glaucoma 


— for  its  complete  development.  It  com- 
mences as  a  funnel-shaped  central  pit,  which 
gradually  extends  till  it  reaches  nearly  or 
quite  up  to  the  margin  of  the  disc,  where  a 
narrow,  weU-defined,  white  ring — the  scleral 
ring — is  often  conspicuous.  Gradually  the 
nerve-fibres  are  pressed  against  its  sides 
and  atrophied  here,  as  well  as  at  its  over- 
hanging edge,  so  that  the  cup  becomes 
flask-shaped  in  antero-posterior  section — 
that  is  to  say,  its  mouth  is  narrower  than  its 
cavity. 

This  overhanging,  which  need  not  in- 
volve its  entire  circuit,  is  due  to  the  taper- 
ing of  the  normal  optic  nerve  just  before 
and  at  its  entrance  to  the  eye.  This  is  a 
residt  of  an  anatomical  change  in  the  nerve- 
fibres,  which  normally  lose  their  white 
matter  of  Schwann  about  the  level  of  the 
lamina  cribrosa,  and  are,  consequently,  for 
the  rest  of  their  forward  course,  represented 
by  the  axis-cylinders  alone.  The  peculiar 
shape  of  the  cup  explains  the  apparent  in- 
terruption of  the  vessels,  as  previously  de- 
scribed. The  most  typical  cupping  is  seen 
in  glaucoma  simplex.  It  is  not  weU  exhi- 
bited in  the  glaucoma  of  myopic  eyes,  pro- 
bably from  the  distensibihty  of  the  thinned 
ttmics  of  the  globe.  It  used  to  be  taught 
that  a  cup  must  occupy  the  whole  of  the 
disc,  and,  moreover,  have  an  overhanging 
mouth  in  order  to  indicate  a  glaucoma.  The 
idea  is  certainly  incorrect  as  regards  the 
first-mentioned  condition,  and  apparently 
also  as  regards  the  last,  since  such  a  cup  is 
not  infrequently  seen  without  any  appreci- 
able increase  of  tension.  But  it  is  certain 
that  an  extensive  cup  with  undermined 
edges  is  typical  of  glaucoma,  as  compared 
vsdth  certain  other  conditions.  For  an 
atrophic  cup,  though  extensive,  is  saucer- 
like, and  a  physiological  cup,  though  its  edge 
may  be  imdermined,  does  not  involve  the 
whole  of  the  disc. 

Glaucoma  probably  depends  upon  some 
constitutional  tendency  or  disturbance.  It 
has  been  attributed  to  gout,  but,  though 
many  patients  with  glaucoma  undoubtedly 
have  a  gouty  history,  no  such  evidence  has 
been  hitherto  collected  as  would  warrant  an 
absolute  statement.  The  tendency  to  the 
disease  is  distinctly  hereditary.  Hyperme- 
tropia,  excessive  use  of  the  eyes  in  near 
vision,  uncoiTOcted  presbyopia,  great  anxiety, 
mental  emotion  or  exhaustion,  doubtless 
predispose  to  an  attack. 

Glaucoma  is  far  more  common  as  a  dis- 
ease secondary  to  other  affections  than  in 
its  primary  form.  Secondary  glaucoma  is 
encountered  in  the  progress  of  most  intra- 
ocular tumours,  whether  such  be  sarcomata 
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of  the  uveal  tract,  retinal  gliomata,  or  tuber- 
culous. The  effect  of  an  intra-ocular  growth 
upon  the  tension  appears  to  be  twofold. 
Its  first  and  direct  effect  is  to  render  the 
eye  very  sUghtly  slack,  possibly  by  the  ab- 
sorption of  vitreous  which  it  induces ;  an 
absorption  which  proceeds  even  more  ra- 
pidly than  the  tumour  grows.  But  the  later 
outbreak  of  an  inflammatory  glaucoma  is 
due  to  some  cause  not  yet  determined  with 
precision.  It  probably  varies  in  each  case, 
being  sometimes  due  to  the  blockage  of  the 
anterior  outlets  by  the  iris-periphery  under 
the  direct  pressm-e  of  the  now  rapidly  in- 
creasing timiour  mass  in  the  vitreous  cham- 
ber. But  more  often  the  growth  seems  to 
prevent  the  flow  from  the  vitreous  chamber 
itself  round  the  lens-margin.  It  is  also  a 
clinical  fact  that  some  tumours  lead  to 
shrinking  of  the  eye  without  any  mani- 
festation of  tension  at  any  time,  while 
others,  large  enough  to  reach  nearly  or 
quite  up  to  the  posterior  lens-capsule,  may 
exist  for  long  with  shghtly  diminished  or 
normal  tension. 

Secondary  glaucoma  also  occurs  very 
commonly  after  perforated  corneal  ulcers. 
If  the  destruction  affect  a  considerable  area 
of  cornea,  the  whole  pupillary  part  of  the  iris 
prolapses  into  the  gap  thus  made,  and  the 
pressure  from  behind  apphes  the  remaining 
part  to  the  undestroyed  cornea,  thereby  ex- 
cluding most  effectually  all  drainage  by  the 
canal  of  Schlemm.  Similarly,  after  more 
extensive  slough  of  the  cornea,  the  exposed 
iris  unites  together,  so  that  the  pupil  no 
longer  exists.  Thus  a  diaphragm  is  formed 
which  becomes  rapidly  covered  by  a  layer 
of  lymph.  Till  this  is  slowly  organised  into 
dense  fibrous  tissue,  it  is  incapable  of  re- 
sisting the  intra-ocular  pressure,  and  we 
have  a  prominent  corneal  staphyloma  gra- 
dually formed.  So  soon,  however,  as  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  firmness  is  gained,  a  secon- 
dary glaucoma  is  estabhshed.  Prevention, 
by  freeing  the  iris,  is  difficult,  and  rehef  of 
the  glaucomatous  condition,  when  once  es- 
tabhshed, either  by  iridectomy  or  by  any 
other  procedure,  still  more  difficult  and  un- 
certain. Indeed,  little  remains  to  us  in  the 
later  stages  but  to  mitigate  the  deformity, 
as  far  as  possible,  by  tattooing  the  cornea, 
by  abscission  of  the  globe  posterior  to  the 
cihary  body,  or  by  enucleation. 

Secondary  glaucoma  may  also  be  pro- 
duced in  the  course  of  iritis  by  adhesion  of 
the  iris  to  the  anterior  lens-capsule.  In 
such  cases  the  pupillary  margin  alone  may 
be  adherent  (exclusion  of  the  pupil),  or  the 
adhesion  may  involve  a  gi'eat  part,  or  even 
ihe  whole,  of  the  posterior  ii'is  siurface  (uni- 


versal posterior  synechia).  Thus,  fluid  is 
prevented  from  escaping  by  the  anterior 
outlets  of  the  eye,  and  we  have  a  rise  of 
tension  with  a  diminution  in  the  size  of  the 
anterior  chamber. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  pupO.  may  be 
excluded  and  stiU  the  tension  may  remaia 
perfectly  normal,  or  even  may  be  dimi- 
nished, whether  the  iris  be  bitlged  or  re- 
main flat.  Under  the  same  circumstances 
increased  tension  may  suddenly  arise,  or  a 
hard  eye  become  normal.  The  explanation 
resides  in  a  varying  amount  of  secretion  of 
the  cihary  body,  according  to  its  condition, 
whether  normal,  or  inflamed,  or  inclined  to- 
atrophy  after  inflammation.  The  appear- 
ances in  glaucoma  from  excluded  pupil  are 
characteristic,  and  the  remedy  simple.  The 
central  part  of  the  anterior  chamber  is 
funnel-shaped,  the  apex  of  the  funnel  being 
formed  by  the  pupillary  area  of  the  lens, 
and  its  base  by  the  cornea.  AU  the  rest  of 
the  anterior  chamber  is  extremely  shallow, 
being  encroached  upon  from  behind  by  the 
bulged  iris.  An  iridectomy  willre-estabhsh 
communication  between  the  chambers,  and 
effect  very  commonly  the  cure  of  the  glau- 
coma. More  extensive  or  universal  pos- 
terior synechisB  are  natiuraUy  less  remedi- 
able by  iridectomy.  Indeed  the  indication 
for  it  is  not  so  certain,  since  so  extensive  an 
iritis  usually  brings  with  it  cycKtis  and  a 
subsequent  softening  of  the  eye. 

Glaucoma  also  occm's  commonly  in  the 
com'se  of  an  iritis  serosa.  Since  the  secre- 
tion of  the  iris  itself,  especially  its  anterior 
surface,  is  here  augmented,  being,  indeed, 
the  cause  of  the  increased  tension,  we  have 
the  anterior  chamber  markedly  deep,  and 
the  nis-periphery  pushed  far  back  from  the 
cornea.  Numerous  loosely  arranged  cells 
are  found  in  the  meshwork  of  the  Ugamen- 
tiun  pectinatum,  and  it  has  consequently 
been  maintained  that  these  produce  the 
tension,  by  causing  a  direct  obstruction  at 
this,  the  point  of  outflow.  This  is  probably 
not  the  case,  since  a  similar  accumulation 
of  cells  occiurs  commonly  in  suppurative 
iritis  in  association  with  normal  tension. 
The  most  advantageous  treatment  of  the 
tension  of  iritis  serosa  is  not  determined 
with  certainty.  If  the  disease  has  persisted 
for  very  long,  the  iris-periphery  wiU  usually 
be  found  apphed,  and  the  iris  atrophied,  as- 
in  an  ordinary  glaucoma  absolutum. 

Dislocation  of  the  lens,  whether  into  the- 
vitreous  or  aqueous  chamber,  is  very  com- 
monly followed  by  rise  of  tension.  Indeed,, 
slight  lateral  displacements  appear  just  as 
Liable  to  produce  a  glaucoma  as  the  most 
extensive  and  violent  changes  of  place.  A. 
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displaced  lens  may  block  the  meshwork 
of  the  ligainentum  pectmatum  by  its  pre- 
sence in  the  anterior  chamber,  or  by  its 
direct  pressm-e  from  behind  upon  a  portion 
of  the  iris-periphery.  Where  such  pressmre 
cannot  be  proved  to  exist,  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  the  displaced  lens  produces  an 
iiTitative  hypersecretion  from  the  cihary 
body  by  traction  on  the  zonula.  The  ques- 
tion is  not  yet  cleared  up  satisfactorily ;  but 
it  is  certain  that  the  vitreous,  after  removal 
of  the  lens,  or  after  its  displacement  with 
ruptm*e  of  the  hyaloid,  is  just  as  competent 
to  thrust  forward  the  cihai'y  folds  and  iris- 
periphery,  as  the  lens  would  be  with  its 
normal  attachments  still  unbroken.  This 
result  can  scarcely  be  due  to  any  other 
cause  than  swelling  of  the  vitreous  or  an 
alteration  in  its  shape.  It  is  also  to  be 
noted  that  the  tension  due  to  lenticular 
dislocations  may  vary  very  much,  a  sudden 
outbreak  of  glaucoma  being  perhaps  fol- 
lowed by  a  temporary  period  of  diminished 
pressure.  Secondary  glaucoma,  immediate 
or  after  the  lapse  of  some  months,  was  a 
common  cause  of  entire  loss  of  sight  after 
the  old  cataract  operation  of  couching  or 
depression.  Extraction  of  the  displaced 
lens  is  the  clearly  indicated  remedy,  but  it 
is  not  done  without  considerable  difficulty, 
and  there  will  almost  certainly  be  loss  of 
Aitreous. 

Wounds  of  the  lens,  accidental  or  opera- 
tive, may  be  followed  by  glaucoma.  In 
many  such  cases  the  lens  is  demonstrably 
swollen,  and  must  encroach  directly  upon 
the  cavity  of  the  globe.  To  what  extent  it 
may  have  an  indirect  effect  in  closing  the 
periphery  of  the  anterior  chamber  or  ex- 
citing an  irritative  hypersecretion  from  the 
cihary  folds,  is  less  certain.  The  tension 
may  be  reheved  by  a  speedy  evacuation  of 
the  soft  lens-matter  by  a  curette  through  a 
small  corneal  incision,  or  by  extraction  of 
the  lens  en  masse  by  the  ordinary  methods. 

Glaucoma  may  supervene  after  a  blow, 
without  obvious  structural  change,  or  after 
a  smaU  perforating  corneal  wound  with 
prolapse  of  iris. 

Increased  tension  is  also  common  in  the 
course  of  suppurative  panophthalmitis,  and 
is  doubtless  directly  due  to  swelling  of  the 
vitreous  from  abundant  infiltration  with 
cell- elements.  It  is  not  uncommon  in 
uveitis  of  sympathetic  origin.  In  both  these 
cases  the  eye  manifests  a  subsequent  ten- 
dency to  shrink ;  in  the  first,  certainly,  and 
in  the  last,  probably.  Scleral  puncture  or 
enucleation  may  be  resorted  to  in  suppura- 
tive panophthalmitis.  In  sympathetic  dis- 
ease we  must  be  cautious  about  undertaking 


any  operation,  but,  if  the  tension  absolutely 
necessitates  some  interference,  it  will  pro- 
bably be  found  best  to  do  sclerotomy. 

High  tension  may  also  occur  in  the 
course  of  inherited  syphilitic  kerato-ii-itis, 
or  indeed  in  the  course  of  any  serious  affec- 
tion of  the  uveal  tract.  In  the  former  case 
it  will  often  fall  spontaneously  to  normal 
or  even  be  followed  by  an  abnormal  softness 
of  the  globe.  The  need  of  an  operation — 
best,  probably,  anii'idectomy — will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  probable  effect  of  the  tension 
on  the  nervous  tissues  of  the  eye. 

HBemorrhages  between  the  choroid  and 
retina  are  not  infr-equently  the  cause  of  a 
secondary  glaucoma,  especially  in  defective 
eyes.  They  are  not  uncommon  in  children, 
where  they  constitute  one  form  of  what  has 
been  described  as  pseudo-glioma. 

It  has  afready  been  stated  that  glaucoma 
may  occur  second  in  point  of  time  to  retuial 
haemorrhage,  in  which  case  it  is  called 
heemorrhagic  glaucoma.  This  and  the 
glaucoma  which  not  infrequently  foUows 
plugging  of  the  central  vessels  of  the  optic 
nerve  may  be,  in  reahty,  forms  of  secondary 
glaucoma ;  being  perhaps  related  to  an  m- 
terference  with  the  flow  of  lymph  from  the 
retina  itself  and  vitreous  cavity  into  the 
lymph-spaces  of  the  nerve,  either  alone  or, 
more  probably,  in  association  vsdth  some- 
extensive  vascular  disease  leading  to  an 
increased  secretion  from  the  ciliary  body. 

W.  A.  Brailey. 

GLAUCOMA,  Treatment  of.  —  All 
authorities  have  agreed  to  make  tension  th& 
diagnostic  symptom  of  glaucoma,  and  with 
some  practical  reason,  since  it  is  the  cause 
of  a  far  more  rapid  deterioration  of  vision 
than  would  otherwise  occur,  and  since  it  is 
the  one  condition  we  have  some  power  of 
remedying.  The  effects  of  tension  may  be 
experienced  by  anyone  making  pressure 
with  the  finger  on  his  ovra  eye.  The  sight 
fails  progressively  from  the  circumference 
to  the  centre  of  the  field  of  vision,  and  is 
re-established  progressively  on  removing 
the  pressure.  The  effects  of  removing 
morbid  pressure  are  occasionally  brilUantly 
demonstrable  after  operations  for  the  acute 
inflammatory,  and  especially  the  ftdminat- 
ing  variety  of  glaucoma.  But,  on  the  whole, 
the  treatment  of  glaucoma  can  hardly  be 
pronounced  satisfactory.  Except  for  com- 
bating any  gouty,  or  possibly  any  general 
rheumatic,  symptoms,  and  giving  suitable 
glasses  and  instructions  for  the  use  of  the 
eyes,  we  can  do  nothing  in  the  premonitory 
stage.  The  question  of  proper  spectacles, 
especially  for  near  work,  is,  however,  far 
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more  important  than  is  often  supposed. 
It  is  very  probable  that  an  iridectomy 
or,  better,  a  sclerotomy,  might  check  the 
further  development  of  the  pressure,  but 
few  surgeons  would  propose,  or  few  patients 
would  risk,  an  operation  while  still  vision 
was  good  and  an  increase  of  tension  but 
doubtful. 

With  regard  to  drugs,  the  subcutaneous 
injection  of  morphia  (gr.  |  of  the  hydro- 
chlorate)  imder  the  skin  of  the  temple  will 
reheve  the  pain  and,  very  occasionally, 
even  reduce  the  tension  to  normal.  A 
violent  purgative  has  also  a  distinct  reduc- 
ing effect  on  the  tension,  but  we  may  lay 
down  generally  that  the  known  action  of 
all  drugs  is  at  present  simply  temporary. 
Undoubtedly  the  most  valuable  is  the 
Calabar  bean,  which  in  the  form  of  a  solu- 
tion of  the  sulphate  of  its  alkaloid,  eserine 
(gr.  ij.  ad  f'^j.),  will  sometimes  restore 
normal  tension.  It  is  well  established  by 
observation  that  the  tension  is  only  reduced 
when  the  drug  is  able  to  exert  to  the  full 
its  myotic  action.  Doubtless  eserine  di- 
minishes tension  by  gathering  the  iris  more 
towards  the  centre  of  the  pupil,  so  that  its 
peripheral  part  is  thinner  and  the  fibres  of 
the  ligamentum  pectinatirm  well  stretched 
apart.  Consequently,  fluid  can  transude 
freely  through  the  periphery  of  the  anterior 
chamber.  On  the  same  principle,  atropine, 
by  dilating  the  pupil,  has  a  tendency  to 
precipitate  a  threatened  glaucoma,  the 
widely  dilated  iris  being  much  thickened, 
and  the  periphery  of  the  anterior  chamber, 
towards  which  it  is  gathered,  correspond- 
ingly narrowed.  There  has  been  much 
misapprehension  as  to  the  relative  actions 
of  atropine  and  eserine.  For,  while  the 
one  raises  and  the  other  lowers  tension  by 
the  above-described  mechanical  action,  each 
drug  has  an  influence  of  its  own  on  the 
secretion  of  the  intra-ocular  fluids,  in  an 
entirely  opposite  direction.  Thus,  atropine, 
by  dirninishing  the  secretion  according  to 
its  well-known  action  in  other  regions  of 
the  body,  tends  to  lower  the  tension,  and 
would  do  so  were  not  this  influence  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  results  of  its 
mechanical  action  on  the  iris.  In  the  same 
way,  eserine  would  make  the  eye  harder, 
were  it  not  that  its  mechanical  action  more 
than  counterbalances  its  influence  on  the 
secretion  of  fluids.  It  therefore  foUows 
that  eserine  is  useful  when  it  contracts  the 
pupil,  but  that  it  is  actually  deleterious  in 
all  other  cases;  also,  that  atropine  may  be 
usefully  employed  where  a  rise  of  tension 
is  associated  with  a  pupU  immovable  from 
iritic  adhesions,  but  that  it  should  be  sedu- 


lously avoided  in  all  cases  of  threatening 
glaucoma  with  tmadherent  pupU.  The 
weakest  solution  of  eserine  that  will  pro- 
duce extreme  myosis  is  consequently  the 
best  adapted  for  glaucoma. 

Operative  treatment  is  of  more  avail  in 
glaucoma.  Statistics  show  improvement 
of  sight  after  operation  in  about  25  per  cent, 
of  the  cases  of  glaucoma  simplex,  and  an 
actual  deterioration  of  vision  in  another  20 
per  cent.  The  remainder  stand  in  much 
the  same  position  as  regards  vision  as 
previous  to  the  operation,  though  the  future 
com'se  of  the  (£sease  must  be  modified 
beneficially  from  the  reduction  of  tension 
which  usually  occm-s.  In  inflammatory 
glaucoma,  about  half  the  cases  are  im- 
proved in  vision,  the  bulk  of  the  others 
remaining  stationary  in  this  respect.  We 
know,  however,  that  they  would  all  steadily 
get  worse  if  they  remained  unoperated 
upon.  The  most  useful  operations  are 
iridectomy  and  sclerotomy.  Others  are 
scleral  incision,  trephining  the  sclerotic, 
hyposcleral  cyclotomy,  and  paracentesis 
cornese. 

The  last  has  its  principal  use  in  reduc- 
ing tension  pending  the. adoption  of  some 
more  radical  measure.  Cases  are  on  re- 
cord in  which  such  a  simple  puncture  has 
cinred  a  glaucoma,  but  anyone  expecting  to 
meet  with  even  one  such  result  in  his  life- 
time will  probably  be  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment. It  can  be  performed  from  below — 
the  best  position — with  a  special  broad- 
pointed  stop  needle  (paracentesis-needle), 
with  the  point  of  a  keratome,  or  with  an 
ordinary  broad  needle.  No  anaesthetic  is 
required,  provided  the  operator  is  moderately 
skilful.  It  is  smrprising  how  quickly  the 
increased  tension  and  the  anterior  cham- 
ber may  become  re-established  after  para- 
centesis. 

Iridectomy  was  introduced  by  the 
genius  of  Von  Graefe  in  1856,  after  a  long 
series  of  operations,  experimentally  per- 
formed upon  animals,  had  demonstrated  to 
Viim  its  utihty  in  reducing  the  tension  of 
the  normal  eye. 

It  still  remains  the  most  reUable  remedy 
we  possess  against  inflammatory  glaucoma, 
in  both  its  acute  and  chronic  forms.  An 
anaesthetic  should  be  administered  for 
either  iridectomy  or  sclerotomy.  Cocain 
wiU,  as  a  rule,  "not  suflice  for  the  perfect 
quiet  which  is  essential.  Chlorofonn,  if 
not  contraindicated  by  the  general  condi- 
tion, is  preferable  to  ether,  fi-om  the  vascular 
congestion  attendant  on  the  latter.  The 
operation  is  performed  with  a  tiiangular 
knife  or  keratome,  whose  handle  in  the 
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immediate  neighbom'hood  of  the  blade  is 
bent  upon  the  2at,  for  convenience  of  ope- 
rating from  above,  the  usual  position.  The 
blade  should  be  of  fair  size,  about  9  mm. 
in  diameter  at  its  widest,  and  of  a  length 
rather  greater  than  this.  Some  use  a 
smaller  size,  thereby  necessitating  a  side- 
ways movement  in  the  act  of  withdi'awal, 
s.  proceeding  not  imattended  with  risk  of 
traumatic  cataract.  The  point  of  the  kera- 
tome  enters  the  sclerotic  at  least  1  mm. 
behind  the  apparent  corneal  margin,  care 
being  taken  to  keep  the  incision  parallel 
with  this.  The  steady  onward  movement 
is  facilitated  by  the  use  of  the  fixation- 
forceps,  which  take  a  firm  hold  of  the  con- 
jimctiva  near  the  lower  corneal  margin. 
So  soon  as  the  point  of  the  keratome,  which 
was  at  first  directed  towards  the  centre  of 
the  lens,  is  visible  in  the  anterior  chamber, 
it  is  turned  more  forwards,  so  that  the 
instrmnent  Hes,  in  the  rest  of  its  course, 
perfectly  parallel  with  the  plane  of  the  iris. 
It  is  quickly  and  steadily  withdravra  so 
soon  as  it  has  traversed  about  three-fourths 
of  the  anterior  chamber.  During  its  intro- 
duction it  should  fit  the  wound  so  accurately 
that  none  of  the  aqueous  fluid  escapes  by 
its  side  ;  otherwise  the  lens  may  be  thrust 
forward  on  its  point. 

The  keratome  is  now  laid  aside  and 
the  scissors  taken  in  the  right  hand, 
and  the  iris-forceps  in  the  left.  Fixation 
of  the  globe  by  an  assistant  will  pro- 
bably be  necessary.  Should  the  iris  not 
facUitate  matters  by  prolapsing,  the  closed 
forceps  are  cautiously  introduced  into  the 
anterior  chamber,  not  quite  so  far  as  the 
pupillary  margin  of  the  iris,  and  then 
opened.  The  piece  of  iris  grasped  by  them 
should  be  as  large  as  can  be  safely  managed. 
After  being  carefully  withdrawn  it  is  first 
■cut  with  the  scissors  at  the  extreme  right- 
hand  angle  of  the  wound  by  an  incision 
extending  radially  to  the  pupil,  and  then 
torn  cautiously  from  its  peripheral  attach- 
ments up  to  the  left-hand  angle,  where  a 
second  radial  cut  frees  it  altogether.  A 
certain  amount  of  gentle  traction  dming 
each  cut  will  ensure  that  the  remaining  iris 
retracts  sufficiently  to  prevent  the  risk  of 
an  anterior  synechia.  Otherwise,  it  should 
be  pushed  from  the  wound  by  some  flat, 
blunt,  spud-like  instrument  made  of  vul- 
canite or  tortoiseshell.  The  removed  iris 
«hould  amount  to  at  least  one-fifth  of  the 
whole. 

It  is  most  important  that  the  forceps 
during  fixation  should  exert  no  down- 
ward pressure  on  the  globe.  Nor  should  it 
iend  to  lift  it  up,  but  rather  rotate  it  very 


gently,  slightly,  and  steadily  towards  the 
keratome.  Some  incline  the  point  of  the 
keratome  sideways  just  before  commencing 
to  withdraw  it,  so  as  to  make  the  length  of 
the  internal  equal  to  that  of  the  external 
wound.  Both  eyes  are  kept  loosely  tied  up 
for  two  days,  and  the  lint  is  kept  wet  and 
is  occasionally  changed.  During  this  time 
rest  in  bed  will  be  advisable.  Then  the 
unoperated  eye  may  be  opened  under  a 
shade,  dry  lint  being  henceforward  used  to 
the  operated  eye.  At  the  end  of  ten  days 
this  may  be  cautiously  exposed  to  the  Hght, 
provided  that  the  wound  is  healed  and  the 
anterior  chamber  fully  re-established.  But 
the  rapidity  of  re -formation  of  the  anterior 
chamber  varies  much,  and  may  be  taken  as 
indicative  of  the  futm'e  course  of  the  case. 
In  any  case  it  is  much  slower,  on  the  average, 
than  after  iridectomy  on  non-glaucomatous 
eyes.  In  rare  cases  the  lens  and  iris  remain 
permanently  applied  to  the  cornea  vidthottt 
any  reduction  of  tension  at  any  time.  To 
such  cases  the  name  of  malignant  glaucoma 
has  been  applied. 

"When  the  tension,  though  still  exceed- 
ing the  normal,  has  fallen  somewhat  after 
an  iridectomy,  it  becomes  a  question 
whether  a  further  removal  of  iris  in  an 
opposite  direction  (diametric  iridectomy), 
or  even  a  sclerotomy,  may  not  be  practised 
advantageously.  Tension  may,  however, 
remain  somewhat  in  excess,  and  the  eye 
still  be  materially  benefited  by  the  opera- 
tion. In  such  a  case  it  would  be  prudent  to 
go  no  further.  A  Graefe  knife  may  be  em- 
ployed in  making  the  first  incision,  when, 
from  the  great  shallowness  of  the  anterior 
chamber,  the  use  of  a  keratome  would 
appear  to  endanger  the  lens.  If  the  con^ 
dition  of  the  second  eye  give  rise  to  anxiety-,  ; 
it  is  advisable  to  instil  eserine  into  it,  both 
before  and  for  a  day  or  two  after  the  opera- 
tion, for  the  sake  of  guarding  against  the 
outbreak  of  tension  to  which  the  operation 
on  the  first  eye  appears  to  predispose  it. 

The  accidents  attending  iridectomy  are  : 
wounds  of  the  lens,  escape  of  the  lens  or  of 
the  vitreous  and  even  of  the  retina,  en- 
tanglements of  the  iris  in  the  wound,  and 
intra-ocular  htemorrhages.  An  ill-made 
keratome,  by  allo^ving  premature  escape  of 
the  aqueous,  is  likely  to  be  the  cause  of  a 
traumatic  cataract.  A  Graefe  knife,  though 
less  likely  to  injure  the  lens,  has  the  gi-oat 
disadvantage  that,  making  a  larger  woiuid, 
it  allows  of  a  very  sudden  reduction  of  the 
intra-ocular  pressure.  Thus  the  danger  of 
rupture  of  the  lens-capsule  and  of  escape  of 
lens,  and  even  vitreous,  is  greatly  increased. 
The  same  with   regard  to  intra-ocular 
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liEEmorrhages,  wliich,  if  in  the  anterior 
chamber  only,  may  be  safely  disregarded, 
but,  if  in  the  vitreous,  are  apt  to  lead  to 
serious  loss  of  sight.  If  they  are  posterior 
to  the  retina  they  may  cause  an  immediate 
exacerbation  of  tension,  with  such  prolapse 
of  vitreous,  and  even  of  the  retina,  as  may 
render  an  immediate  enucleation  necessary. 

Sclerotomy  is  performed  by  entering 
the  point  of  a  narrow-bladed  Graefe  knife 
2  mm.  behind  the  apparent  corneal  margin, 
and  then  traversing  the  anterior  chamber 
parallel  to  and  just  in  front  of  the  anterior 
sm-face  of  the  iris,  tiU  a  corresponding 
counterpunctm'e  is  made.  The  incision 
should  comprise  a  third  part,  usually  the 
upper,  of  the  entire  circle  in  v^hich  it  hes. 
The  sclerotic  is  then  divided  by  gentle 
sawing  movements  tiU  only  a  narrow 
bridge,  2  mm.  wide,  remains  unsevered. 
The  conjunctiva,  yielding  to  the  knife,  will 
only  be  cut  at  the  points  of  puncture  and 
counter -puncture.  The  knife  is  withdrawn 
with  extreme  care,  so  as  to  prevent  prolapse 
of  the  u-is.  Eserine  sulphate  (gr.  j.  or  ij. 
ad  f  3j.),  is  instilled  as  a  further  precaution, 
and  repeated  thrice  daily  for  some  days, 
provided  always  that  it  contracts  the  pupil. 
Otherwise  the  after-treatment  is  as  in 
iridectomy.  It  is  here  also  a  special  point 
that  the  bandage  should  not  be  firmly 
applied.  The  special  risk  attending  sclero- 
tomy, in  addition  to  that  of  wounding  the 
lens,  is  entanglement  of  the  iris  in  the 
wound.  Should  this  happen  during  the 
operation,  it  will  be  well  to  complete  the 
incision,  with  the  knife  if  it  be  still  in  the 
anterior  chamber,  or  with  scissors,  and 
make  the  sclerotomy  into  an  iridectomy. 
If  the  incision  be  too  far  back,  we  have  aU 
the  risks  attendant  on  wounds  of  the  ciliary 
region,  including  those  of  sympathetic 
ophthalmitis  and  deep-seated  intra-ocular 
hsemorrhage.  The  possibility  of  a  glau- 
comatous outbreak  in  the  second  eye  should 
be  guarded  against  with  eserine,  as  pre- 
scribed in  iridectomy. 

Either  sclerotomy  or  iridectomy  may 
be  followed  by  the  condition  known  as 
cystoid  cicatrix,  in  which  the  operation 
scar  at  one  point,  usually  near  or  at  an 
extremity,  remains  thin,  bluish,  and  pro- 
minent. The  condition  is  most  plausibly 
explained  by  entanglement  of  a  point  of 
iris  in  the  scar.  It  is  iisually  supposed 
that  a  cystoid  cicatrix,  by  allowing  oc- 
casional leakage,  relieves  exacerbations  of 
tension.  If  so,  this  advantage  is  too 
often  counterbalanced  by  the  irritation  to 
which  this  condition  gives  rise.  Its  treat- 
ment Bhould  not  be  lightly  undertaken.  It 


may  be  cut  through  with  a  Graefe  knife,. 
and  afterwards  treated  with  a  compressive 
bandage  and  perhaps  the  occasional  use  of 
mitigated  nitrate  of  silver  stick.  Such 
treatment,  wiU,  however,  certainly  not  be 
ventured  upon  if  the  eye  continues  hard. 

A  sclerotomy  may  be  repeated  one  or 
more  times,  or  may  be  followed  by  aa 
iridectomy.  Sclerotomy  is  certainly  pre- 
ferable to  the  latter  operation  in  glaucoma 
simplex,  especially  if  attended  with  great 
limitation  of  the  field  of  vision,  also  in  the 
hoemorrhagic  forms  of  glaucoma,  and  for 
increased  tension  in  young  subjects.  It 
has  the  advantage  over  iridectomy  that  it. 
does  not  deteriorate  vision  by  altering  th©^ 
shape  and  size  of  the  pupil. 

Another  operation  sometimes  employed 
in  glaucoma  has  been  called  '  scleral  punc- 
ture.' An  incision,  some  quarter  of  an  inch 
long  (6  nun.),  is  made  through  the  scler- 
otic into    the  ^'itreous   chamber  in  an 
antero-posterior  dnection.     It  should  He 
entu-ely  posterior  to  the  ora  serrata,  that  is 
to  say,  it  should  be  at  least  6*5  mm.  from 
the  apparent  corneal  margin.    The  knife, 
which  may  be  an  ordinary  keratome,  should- 
pass  some  distance  into  the  ■\dtreous  cham- 
ber, perhaps  as  far  as  the  canal  of  Cloquet. 
The  incision  should  be  between  two  of  the- 
recti  tendons,  perhaps  preferably  between 
the  superior  and  external.  After  the  escape 
of  some  of  the  contents  of  the  globe,  such 
being  lymph  or  thin  vitreous,  the  eye  is- 
bandaged  carefully,   as  after  iridectomy. 
For  the  most  part  the  more  thoroughly 
tried  procedures  of  iridectomy  and  sclero- 
tomy vriU  be  preferred  to  scleral  puncture. 
But  the  latter  has  this  advantage,  that  Httle 
reaction  foUows  it,  and,  being  done  without 
an  auEEsthetic,  it  can  be  readily  repeated. 
Its  results,  provided  that  repetition  be  not 
feared,  are  spoken  of  not  imfavourably.  It 
is  certainly  the  best  operation  in  cases 
where  the  anterior  chamber  is  entirely 
wanting.    In  these  an  attempt  may  at  the 
same  time  be  made  to  push  back  the  lens- 
by  manipulation  of  the  cornea.    The  lens- 
may  be  woimded  in  an  incautiously  per- 
formed scleral  puncture,  or  the  operation, 
may  cause  extensive  intra-ocular  haemor- 
rhage. 

An  incision  through  the  ciliary  body 
antero-posteriorl.y  has  also  been  reconi- 
mended.  A  narrow-bladed  Graefe  knife  is 
introduced  near  the  corneal  margin,  usually 
the  upper,  and  pomted  directly  backwards, _ 
so  that  its  blunt  back  is  toward  the  edge  of 
the  lens.  The  ciliary  body  is  cut  through, 
right  up  to  and  against  the  sclerotic. 
Though  this  operation,  which  has  been- 
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named  Jiyposcleral  cyclotomy,  sometimes 
reduces  the  tension,  as  indeed  any  incision 
neai-  the  sclero-corneal  jimction  may,  it 
can  do  much  harm  by  causing  intra-ocular 
haemorrhage  or  inflammation,  or  by  wound- 
ing the  lens. 

Trephining  through  the  sclerotic  has 
been  recommended  and  practised  by  ArgyU- 
Eobertson  in  cases  which  seem  not  Likely 
to  benefit  by  the  ordinary  operations.  The 
incision  is  made  about  the  level  of  the  era 
serrata  by  the  cutting  extremity  of  a  steel 
cylinder,  which  is  rotated  between  the 
fingers.  It  is  extended  into  the  vitreous 
chamber,  so  that  some  of  the  contents  of 
the  latter  escape.  Subsequent  treatment  is 
by  wet  lint  and  quiet.  The  operation  is 
attended  with  more  reaction  than  iridectomy 
or  sclerotomy,  and  should  therefore,  if  only 
on  this  groimd,  be  deferred  in  favour  of  a 
repetition  of  these  more  fully  tried  methods. 

Any  of  the  above  described  operations 
may  be  of  benefit  by  the  free  drainage  that 
must  occur  before  the  reunion  of  the  wound ; 
and,  presumably  also,  by  the  rehef  to  ar- 
teries and  capillaries  from  removal  of  pres- 
siure  from  the  walls  of  the  different  venous 
trunks. 

The  special  beneficial  action  of  iridec- 
tomy is  due  to  the  removal  of  a  portion  of 
the  iris  from  its  contiguity  with,  or  close 
apposition  to,  the  meshwork  of  the  liga- 
mentum  pectinatima.  This  operation  is 
consequently  expressly  indicated  in  cases 
of  inflammatory  glaucoma,  especially  where 
the  anterior  chamber  is  very  shallow.  It 
is  less  suitable  to  glaucoma  simplex  gene- 
rally, and  least  of  all  to  those  long-standing 
cases  where  the  field  of  vision  is  encroached 
upon  nearly  up  to,  or  beyond,  the  fixation- 
point. 

An  ample  and  well -performed  iridectomy 
may  be  followed  by  no  reduction  of  tension, 
or  even  by  an  exacerbation.  Such  cases 
should  be  scrutinised  carefully,  since  it  is 
not  impossible  that  the  tension  may  be  due 
to  the  presence  of  an  intra-ocular  growth. 
It  must,  however,  be  remarked  that  an 
eye  may  retain  some  hardness  immediately 
after  the  performance  of  the  operation,  and 
yet  regain  normal  tension  in  the  course  of 
a  few  days.  These  remarks  apply  also  to 
sclerotomy. 

The  way  in  which  this  last-named  opera- 
tion reduces  the  tension  is  not  qioite  so 
obvious.  It  certainly  does  not  act  by  pro- 
ducing a  permeable  scar,  across  which  fluid 
can  pass  from  the  anterior  chamber  to  the 
exterior.  More  probably  a  new  path  is  es- 
tablished by  which  fluid  can  reach  the  cor- 
neal and  scleral  lymph-spaces  firom  the  re- 


I  traction  of  the  cut  membrane  of  Descemet 
(the  posterior  elastic  lamina).  However 
peripheral  the  operation  wound  may  appear, 
it  is  almost  invariably  found,  on  post-mortem 
examination,  to  be  substantially  in  advance 
of  the  ligamentum  pectinatum  and  canal 
of  Schlemm.  Sclerotomy  is  especially  in- 
dicated in  glaucoma  simplex,  and  in  those 
cases  where  intra-ocular  hemorrhages  are 
likely,  such  being  the  hsemorrhagic  and 
very  advanced  forms  of  glaucoma,  and  also 
the  glaucoma  of  young  subjects. 

An  operation  is  indicated  in  aU  oases  of 
inflammatory  glaucoma,  except  where  the 
perception  of  light  is  permanently  gone. 
Its  benefit  is  most  doubtful  in  cases  of 
glaucoma  simplex,  especially  where  there 
is  much  contraction  of  field.  But  it  is  to  be 
said,  even  in  such  cases,  that,  after  a  trial 
of  the  drugs  we  have  previously  discussed, 
it  is  the  only  remedy  remaining  to  us.  It 
is  proper  to  remember  that  the  ultimate 
effect  of  an  operation  is  often  much  better 
than  would  appear  probable  within  a  few 
weeks  of  its  performance. 

Some  oases  of  glaucoma  absolutum  cause 
little  or  no  inconvenience,  but  others  are  at- 
tended by  severe  peri-orbital  or  ocular  neu- 
ralgia. For  this,  enucleation  is  our  most 
sure  resource;  but,  if  it  be  a  great  object 
to  retain  the  eye,  stretching  of  the  supra- 
trochlear branch  of  the  fifth  nerve  may  be 
tried.  The  operation  is  performed  by  mak- 
ing a  skin -incision,  some  10  mm.  long,  across 
the  track  of  the  nerve  as  it  emerges  from 
the  upper  and  inner  border  of  the  orbit.  A 
Line  drawn  from  the  angle  of  the  mouth 
through  the  inner  canthus  may  be  taken  as 
a  guide  to  the  course  of  the  nerve.  It  is  best 
to  extend  the  incision  at  once  right  down  to 
the  periostemn,  at  the  extreme  outer  and 
inner  ends  of  the  wound,  and  then  to  divide 
or  tear  through  the  remaining  bridge,  bit 
by  bit,  upon  a  strabismus  hook.  The  nerve, 
which  Ues  very  deeply,  may  be  stretched  on 
the  hook  till  it  ruptnres.  This  operation  has 
been  vaunted  by  its  introducer,  Badal,  and 
by  others,  as  a  remedy,  not  only  against 
neuralgia,  btit  also  against  increased  ten- 
sion. The  writer,  though  admitting  that  it 
has  undoubtedly  some  general  effect  upon 
the  tension,  has  not  found  it  of  real  service 
in  ordinary  cases  of  primary  glaucoma.  It 
may,  however,  be  employed  as  a  subsequent 
adjuvant  to  other  operative  procedures,  and 
it  is  undoubtedly  useful  against  the  neu- 
ralgia of  glaucoma  absolutum. 

W.  A.  Brailey. 

GLEET.— This  term  is  usually  applied 
to  the  slight  and  chronic  discharge  from  the 
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ui'ethi-a,  which  so  frequently  follows  an 
attack  of  acute  gonorrhcea.  The  discharge 
is,  as  a  general  rale,  very  scanty,  just  ren- 
dering the  sui-face  of  the  urethral  mucous 
membrane  moist  and  sticky,  passing  away 
in  the  early  morning  in  one  or  more  drops 
of  clear  or  sKghtly  turbid  fluid,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  day  barely  staining  the 
patient's  linen.  This  condition  is  some- 
times associated  with  pain  at  the  end  of 
the  penis,  with  shght  itching  along  the 
urethra,  and  with  a  sensation  of  fulness  in 
the  perineum.  It  is,  as  a  rule,  a  strictly 
chronic  affection,  and  in  most  instances  it  is  a 
direct  continuation  of  the  third  stage  of  go- 
norrhoea, though  occasionally  it  begins  after 
an  interval  of  two  or  three  weeks  from  the 
date  of  complete  disappearance  of  discharge 
fr'om  the  urethra.  The  general  condition 
in  gleet  is  often  faulty,  the  patient  being 
feeble  and  paUid,  and  manifesting  a  tendency 
to  chi'onic  catarrh.  The  affection,  though 
characterised  by  siich  imld  local  symptoms, 
is  one  of  some  gravity  on  account  of  its 
persistency,  of  the  mental  depression  which 
it  often  induces,  and  of  the  decided  and  con- 
stant tendency  in  its  subject  to  recurrence 
of  acute  inflammation  of  the  urethra.  More- 
over, it  is  often  indicative  of  prostatic  and 
vesical  mischief,  and  may  be  associated  with 
stricture  of  the  m-etkra. 

The  diagnosis  of  true  gleet  from  the 
gleety  discharges  associated  with  hypertro- 
phy of  the  prostate,  old  stricture,  and  warty 
or  polypoid  growths  in  the  urethra,  may,  in 
most  instances,  be  readily  determined  by 
inquiry  into  the  history  and  clinical  fea- 
tures of  the  case,  or  by  instrumental  ex- 
ploration of  the  canal.  In  chronic  gonor- 
rhoea the  discharge,  as  was  pointed  out 
by  Fournier,  is  always  profuse,  and  de- 
cidedly purulent. 

The  pathological  condition,  which  gives 
rise  to  the  symptoms  of  gleet,  is  very  pro- 
bably a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  bulbo-membranous 
portion  of  the  urethra.  There  carmot  be 
any  doubt  that  gonorrhoeal  inflammation, 
as  it  subsides,  becomes  restricted  to  the 
deep  portion  of  the  m'ethra,  and  has  a 
tendency  to  persist  there  in  a  chronic 
form.  Desormeaux,  in  his  endoscopic  re- 
searches on  gleet,  made  out  a  granular  con- 
dition of  the  urethral  mucous  membrane, 
which  he  regarded  as  the  special  lesion  of  the 
affection.  According  to  this  surgeon, '  "When 
gonorrhoea  passes  into  a  chronic  form,  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra  at  the 
affected  region  becomes  imeven,  and,  after 
a  time,  presents  small  hemispherical  granu- 
lations which  are  irregularly  and  sometimes 


thickly  dispersed  on  a  deep  red  surface.. 
These  gi-anulations,  which  vary  much  in 
size,  frequently  occupy  from  two  to  four 
centimetres  of  the  extent  of  the  urethral 
canal,  and  sometimes  the  whole  of  its  pos- 
terior part,  fr'om  the  proximal  end  of  the 
spongy  region  to  the  orifice  of  the  bladder. 
One  almost  constant  character  of  this  lesion 
is  its  continuity.  Whether  it  involve  much 
or  little  of  the  urethral  waU,  there  is  no 
interruption  between  its  two  extremities, 
and  there  are  no  scattered  patches  sepa- 
rated by  healthy  mucous  membrane.  Some- 
times the  granulations  swell,  lose  their 
hemispherical  form,  become  softer,  and  ac- 
quire the  aspect  of  the  granulations  of  a 
healing  ulcer.    The  affected  surface  then 
resembles,  in  the  field  of  the  endoscope,  that 
of  a  suppurating  wound.    This  ulcerative- 
process  may  extend  stOl  further,  and  be- 
come fungous.'   These  lesions  follow  an  es- 
sentially chronic  course,  and,  Desormeaux 
asserts,  inevitably  lead  to  stricture.  See 
Endoscope. 

In  the  treatment  of  gleet  it  is  very  ne- 
cessary to  attend  to  the  general  health. 
The  patient  should  be  put  on  a  plain  but 
abundant  and  nourishing  diet,  and  be 
advised  to  make  frequent  changes  of  air 
and  scene,  if  possible,  without  going  through 
too  active  exercise.  He  should  abstain  from 
vnne,  beer,  and  tea,  and  take  as  drink  as 
much  milk  as  he  can  digest,  with  small 
quantities  of  whisky  or  gin  in  some  aerated 
water.  Cold  or  tepid  baths  will  be  found 
beneficial.  The  medicinal  treatment,  unless 
the  mrethral  discharge  be  kept  up  by  some 
diathetic  condition,  should  consist  exclu- 
sively of  one-drachm  doses  of  the  compound 
syrup  of  phosphate  of  iron  every  morning, 
and  from  three  to  five  minims  of  tincture 
of  cantharides,  in  one  omice  of  water,  three 
times  a  day.  The  local  treatment  should 
consist  in  the  introduction,  every  fourth  or 
sixth  day,  of  a  metal  catheter  of  such  size 
as  to  permit  its  easy  passage  along  the 
whole  extent  of  the  m-ethra,  and  in  the 
daily  apphcation  of  an  astringent  solution 
to  the  posterior  part  of  the  canal  by  means 
of  Tiemann's  syringe,  or  of  Harrison's  irri- 
gator. The  following  are  some  of  the 
most  useful  injections  that  have  been  tried 
in  the  treatment  of  gleet : — Sulphate  of 
zinc  (gr.  iij.  to  f5j.),  sulpho-carbolate  of  zinc 
(gr.  jss.  to  f3j.),  nitrate  of  silver  (gr.  j.  to 
ijj.),  bismuth  (5ss.  to  fjj.),  tamiin  (gr.  v.  to 
fsj.),  tincture  of  iodine  (I1\_v.  to  f^j.). 

In  any  very  obstinate  case  of  gleet,  it 
might  be  "fomid  advisable  to  apply,  as  a  last 
resom-ce,  blisters  to  the  perineum  and  the 
root  of  the  penis.      W.  Johnson  Smith. 
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GLIOMA.  See  Okbit,  Tiunoiu-s  of  the  ; 
Sarcoma. 

GLOSSITIS.  See  Tongue,  Diseases  of 
the. 

.  GLUE-BANDAGES.  See  Immovable 
Bandages. 

GLUTEAL  ANEURISM.— In  cases 
of  aoieui-ism  of  the  buttock,  the  gluteal  is 
the  artery  most  fi-equently  affected,  but  the 
sciatic  is  not  uncommonly  involved,  and 
cases  are  on  record  where  the  internal 
pudic  crossing  the  spine  of  the  ischimn, 
or  an  abnormal  '  sciatico-pophteal '  artery 
has  been  diseased.  To  diagnose  whether  a 
'diffused'  anemasm  implicates  the  gluteal 
or  the  sciatic  arterj^,  must  always  be  diffi- 
cult, and  may  be  impossible ;  when  saccu- 
lated, a  sciatic  anemism  will  probably  be 
lower  and  more  deeply  situated. 

Gluteal  aneurisms  are  spontaneous  or 
traumatic,  circumscribed  or  diffused.  In 
the  spontaneous  variety  the  aneurism  is 
more  Kkely  to  be  sacculated,  and  both  the 
vessel  itself  and  the  iliacs  diseased,  than 
when  it  is  tramnatic  in  its  origin ;  it  is  often 
not  entirely  extra-pelvic,  small,  deeply- 
situated,  and  consequently  hard  to  dia- 
gnose. Pulsation  and  bruit  may  be  detected 
in  the  sacculated  form,  but  both  may  be 
absent  if  the  sac  has  given  way,  and  the 
aneurism  has  become  '  diffused.'  Other 
symptoms  met  with  are  pain,  not  only  in 
the  buttock  but  also  along  the  back  of  the 
thigh  from  pressm'e  on  the  sciatic  nerve, 
flexion,  and  some  loss  of  mobiHty  of  the 
limb.  The  integument  may  become  in- 
flamed from  pressure  in  sitting  or  some 
local  irritation. 

Traumatic  anem'isms,  which  are  far  the 
most  common,  are  due  to  a  wound  or  sub- 
cutaneous rupture  of  the  artery.  The  vessel 
itself  is  more  likely  to  be  diseased  hi  this 
latter  case ;  in  both  the  aneurism  is  pro- 
bably entirely  extra-pelvic  ;  yet  this  is  not 
necessarily  so,  for  the  artery  may  be 
wounded  before  it  has  passed  through  the 
sacro-sciatic  foramen,  or,  when  cut  across 
or  ruptured,  retract  within  the  pelvis. 

A  traumatic  sacculated  aneurism  will 
give  rise  to  much  the  same  symptoms  as 
a  spontaneous  sacculated  one  ;  but  with 
the  accompanying  history  of  a  wound  or 
injury  should  be  easier  of  diagnosis.  The 
majority  of  these  traumatic  aneurisms 
have,  however,  no  sac  except  such  as  is 
formed  by  the  soft  parts  ;  and  consequently 
present  themselves  as  tense  fluctuating 
tumom-s,  devoid  of  pulsation,  in  which  it 
may  be  very  difficult  or  impossible  to  de- 


tect a  bruit.  Such  a  one  may  thus  readily 
be  mistaken  for  a  simple  blood-tumour,  or 
even,  if  the  integuments  are  inflamed, 
.for  an  abscess.  Careful  search  must  be 
made  for  a  bruit,  supplemented  if  necessary 
by  an  exploratory  puncture  before  a  dia- 
gnosis can  be  arrived  at  or  any  treatment 
adopted.  The  same  precautions  must  be 
taken  in  cases  of  spontaneous  aneurism 
where  the  sac  has  given  way  and  pulsation 
is  absent.  In  aU  cases  the  surgeon  should, 
by  rectal  examination  (and  in  the  female 
per  vaginam  also),  see  if  the  aneurism  is  at 
aU  intra-pelvic.  The  condition  of  the  pelvic 
bones,  of  the  large  vessels,  and  the  effect 
of  compression  of  the  latter,  may  also  in 
this  way  be  ascertained.  More  details  as 
to  the  diagnosis  are  given  in  the  article 
Gluteal  Eegion.  It  is  enough  here  to  say 
that  pulsating  gluteal  aneurism,  especially 
when  spontaneous,  has  to  be  diagnosed 
from  pulsating  sarcoma  of  the  bone  ;  a  non- 
pulsating  aneurism  from  simple  haematoma,. 
abscess,  non-pulsating  sarcoma,  enlarged 
subgluteal  bursa,  or  possibly  sciatic  hernia. 

The  treatment  must  depend  on  whether 
the  aneurism  has,  or  has  not,  a  proper  sac, 
whether  it  is  entirely  extra-pelvic,  and 
whether  the  vessels  are  hkely  to  be  found 
healthy.  In  cases  of  '  diffused  '  extra-pelvic 
aneurism,  especially  when  traumatic,  the 
old  operation  of  Antyllus  should  be  per- 
formed. It  vdll  be  found  that  the  sac,  such 
as  it  is,  is  much  nearer  the  sm'face  than 
would  have  been  supposed.  In  such  a  case, 
under  the  care  of  the  writer,  aU  haemor- 
rhage, during  the  operation,  was  readily 
restrained  by  Davy's  rectal  lever.  If  this 
is  not  used,  pressure  must  be  made  on 
the  common  Oiac  artery  or  aorta  by  some 
abdominal  tom'niquet. 

In  the  other  forms  an  endeavour  to 
effect  a  cure  by  pressure,  under  ether,  on 
the  large  abdominal  vessels,  either  from  the 
rectum  or  by  means  of  a  tom'niquet,  should 
be  made.  Such  pressure  may  be  supple- 
mented, when  the  sac  is  entire  and  the 
circulation  commanded,  by  the  use  of  co- 
agulating injections  or  galvano -puncture. 
Pressure  from  the  rectum  for  any  length  of 
time  must  be  made  by  the  hand;  Davy's 
lever  could  hardly  be  safely  employed  for 
such  a  pmpose.  If  these  means  fail  to 
effect  a  cure,  and  the  anem'ism  is  increas- 
ing in  size,  other  measm'es  must  be  taken. 
"Wlien  the  swelling  is  partly  intra-pelvic, 
ligature  of  the  internal  ihac  may  be  the 
only  resource  left,  although  this  proceeding 
is  both  difficult,  and  dangerous  from  the 
likelihood  that  the  vessel  itself  will  be 
found  diseased ;  when  extra-pelvic  the  old 
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operation  is  the  safer  proceeding,  or  Anel's 
operation  in  rare  cases  may  be  practicable. 

Woimd  of  the  gluteal  artery  is  the 
result  of  stabs  or  punctm-ed  wounds  of  the 
buttock,  and  it  may  be  uncertain  whether 
it  is  the  trunk,  or  one  of  the  branches,  fi-om 
which  the  haemorrhage  proceeds.  If  this 
be  free  and  evidently  arterial,  the  sm-geon 
must  at  once,  by  enlargmg  the  wound,  ex- 
pose the  artery,  and  tie  or  twist  it  on  each 
side  of  the  opening  into  it.  During  the 
operation  the  rectal  lever  may  be  employed ; 
and  if  the  exact  som:ce  of  the  hasmorrhage 
is  not  to  be  seen,  the  pressm'e  should  be 
momentarily  relaxed,  so  that  the  bleeding 
may  disclose  the  situation  of  the  wounded 
artery.  If  this  is  intra-pelvic,  out  of  the 
surgeon's  reach,  and  the  hsemorrhage  con- 
tinues, the  internal  iliac  artery  must  be 
tied.  George  Eobertson  Turner. 

GLUTEAL  REGION.— The  skin  of 
the  nates,  when  it  is  affected  with  mol- 
luscum  fihrosum,  may  be  much  enlarged, 
loose,  and  pendulous,  from  an  overgrowth 
of  the  subcutaneous  tissue :  more  cu'cmn- 
scribed  fibrous  or  fihro-cellular  tumours 
are  also  met  with.  These  have  a  slow 
painless  growth,  do  not  implicate  the  skin, 
and,  when  occurring  in  the  subcutaneous 
tissue,  are  freely  movable.  They  are  uni- 
form in  consistence  unless,  as  sometimes 
happens,  they  have  imdergone  cystic  de- 
generation. Sebaceous  tumours,  when 
small,  round,  tense,  and  partially  adherent 
to  the  skin,  are  easy  of  diagnosis ;  but  when 
larger,  may  be  confounded  with  fatty  tu- 
mours. Both  increase  in  size  slowly,  and 
without  pain ;  but  lipomata  are  lobulated, 
and  often  give  rise,  when  compressed,  to  a 
characteristic  dimpling  of  the  sldn  over 
them.  They  are  sometimes  congenital. 
Much  more  frequently  congenital,  however, 
are  nccvi,  which,  when  subcutaneous,  form 
bluish  masses,  becoming  tense  when  the 
child  cries.  They  may  undergo  cystic  de- 
generation, and  possibly,  if  there  is  no 
accm-ate  history,  be  confounded  with  fatty 
or  fibro-cellular  gi'owths. 

Gummata  may  occur  in  syphihtic  sub- 
jects, either  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  or 
more  deeply  in  the  substance  of  the 
muscles.  They  form  rounded  masses,  which 
either  yield  to  treatment,  or  soften  and 
break  down,  eventually  discharging  their 
contents  and  leaving  an  excavated  honey- 
combed ulcer.  Simjjle  or  hydatid  cysts 
may  also  be  met  with  in  the  muscular  sub- 
stance, giving  rise,  if  the  swelling  is  at  all 
large,  to  fluctuation.  Exploratory  puncture 
will  lead  to  a  diagnosis,  but  this  may  not 


be  necessary  if   the   thrill  pecuUar  to 
hydatids  is  present. 

Wasting  of  the  glutei,  leading  to  flatten- 
ing  of  the  buttoch  and  loss  of  its  fold,  may 
result  from  simple  disuse,  infantile  para- 
lysis, morbus  coxas,  congenital  dislocation 
of  the  hip,  sacro-iliac  disease,  and  suppura- 
tion of  the   subgluteal  bursa.  Wasting 
from    simple   disuse  is   frequently  seen 
where  the  long  splint  has  been  used,  or 
where  the  limb  in  some  other  way  ha? 
j  been  kept  motionless  for  any  length  of 
1  time.    Other  muscles  than  the  glutei  par- 
ticipate in  the  wasting,  and,  if  the  condition 
of  parts  is  such  as  to  admit  of  it,  exercise 
and  massage  will  soon  be  followed  by  a 
return  of  the  muscles  to  their  normal  size. 
In  mfantile  paralysis  the  onset  of  the 
disease  is  sudden,  other  muscles  are  usually 
impHcated,  and  passive  motion  of  the  hip- 
joint  is  free ;  whereas,  if  disease  of  this 
articulation  is  present,  movement,  especially 
abduction  and  rotation  outwards,  is  pain- 
ful.   The  pain  is  often  referred  to  the  knee 
as  well  as  to  the  hip,  the  thigh  is  flexed, 
and  the  joint  fixed  by  muscular  action  so 
that  the  pelvis,  which  is  usually  tilted, 
moves  with  the  femur.    In  congenital  dis- 
location of  the  hi}),  which  may  affect  one 
or  both  sides,  the  patient  limps  and  waddles, 
if  old  enough  to  walk.  There  may  be  wast- 
ing of  the  muscles,  but  passive  motion  of 
the  hip  is  painless ;  the  trochanter  major 
projects  above  Nelaton's  line;   there  is 
shortening  of  the  Umb,  gi'eat  prominence 
of  the  buttock,  lordosis  of  the  lumbar  ver- 
tebrae, and,  if  unaltered  in  shape,  the  head 
of  the  bone  may  be  felt  on  the  dorsiun  ilii. 

Abscess  of  the  buttoch  may  be  simple, 
or  due  to  hip,  sacro-iliac,  pelvic,  or  vertebral 
disease.  It  may  depend  on  suppm-ation  of 
the  subgluteal  bm'sa,  and  in  rare  instances  a 
parametritic  abscess  may  show  itself  in  the 
neighbom-hood  of  the  sacro-iliac  joint.  An 
abscess  coming  from  a  distance  may  pass 
through  the  sacro-sciatic  foramen  and  pre- 
sent in  the  buttock.  Such  a  one  wiU  be 
partly  reducible,  and  perhaps  have  impulse 
on  coughing.  ^^Iien  due  to  sacro-iliac 
disease  the  foi-mation  of  abscess  has  been 
preceded  by  muscular  wasting,  puffiness  over 
the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  joint,  pain  whenever 
the  weight  of  the  body  is  brought  to  bear 
on  the  pelvis  or  on  pressing  its  walls 
together  transversely ;  and  although  there 
may  be  lengthening  of  the  lower  limb  on 
the'  affected  side  from  tilting  of  the  pelvis, 
measm-ement  between  the  anterior  superior 
spine  of  the  ilium  and  the  malleolus  is 
normal.  When  due  to  hip-disea'Se  its 
foi-mation  has  been  preceded  by  the  early 
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symptoms  of  that  disease,  and  examination 
Tmder  ether  will  very  likely  disclose  erosion 
of  the  cartilages  and  disorganisation  of  the 
joint ;  when  due  to  vertebral  ddsease  there 
will  be,  even  if  there  is  no  angular  curva- 
ture, rigidity  and  pain  on  percussing  the 
spiaes  of  the  affected  region.    The  abscess 
may  have  passed  out  of  the  sacro-sciatic 
foramen,  or  be  due  to  caries  of  the  last 
Imnbar  or  sacral  vertebrae.   Abscesses  de- 
pendent  on  diseased  bone  as  a  rule  do  not 
.  attain  so  large  a  size  as  when  a  joint  is 
;  affected,  and,  until  they  bmst  or  are  opened, 
;  their  origin  cannot  with  certainty  be  deter- 
1  mined. 

Suppuration  of  the  subgluteal  bursa 
'.  seems  to  follow  blows  on  the  great  troch- 
ianter,  and  may  in  some  cases  closely 
:  simulate  morbus  coxae.  There  may  be  the 
tsame  flexion  of  the  thigh,  fixation  of  the 
{pelvis,  wasting  of  the  buttock,  and  immo- 
Ibility  of  the  joint;  but  under  ether  the 
imuscular  rigidity  will  subside,  and  the  hip 
ccan  be  moved  freely ;  there  is  no  shorten- 
iing,  no  pain  in  the  knee,  and  the  patient 
ccan  bear  pressure,  either  dii-ect  or  indirect, 
oon  the  joint.  If  the  abscess  is  opened  and 
tthe  finger  introduced,  the  disease  vfill  be 
ffound  to  pass  beneath  the  gluteal  aponeu- 
rrosis  over  the  great  trochanter.  In  such 
aabscesses  the  swelling  extends  over  the 
uapper  third  and  outer  part  of  the  thigh, 
aajid  consequently  is  on  a  lower  level  than 
tlihat  of  a  gluteal  anemrism. 

Simple  enla/rgement  of  the  subgluteal 
bbwraa  may  appear  rapidly  without  consti- 
luutional  disturbance,  and  subside  with  rest 
and  blistering.  If  there  is  any  doubt  of 
hhe  diagnosis  exploratory  puncture  may  be 
laecessary.  A  blood-cyst  or  hcBmatoina  pre- 
eents  as  a  fluctuating  swelling,  rapidly  fol- 
oowing  aji  injury,  and  may  attain  a  large 
iaze  in  this  region.  The  skin  over  it  is  often 
rruised  and  discoloured ;  it  may  be  distin- 
Tiuished  from  abscess  by  its  more  rapid 
nnset  and — at  least  at  first — by  the  ab- 
esnce  of  inflammation.    In  doubtful  cases 
ixploratory  puncture  may  be  necessary.  A 
iiimple  hsematoma  may  be  confounded  with 
non-pulsating  aneurism,  but  it  has  no 
nruit,  is  less  tense,  and  has  less  tendency 
I )  increase  in  size,  usually  becoming  smaller 
com  absorption  of  the  effused  blood.  Blood- 
fysts  have  been  known  to  pass  through  the 
ocro-sciatic  foramen  and  present  in  the 
ibttock. 

Gluteal  amev/rism,  when  sacculated,  pre- 
Dnts  as  a  swelling,  usually  about  the  size 
a  hen's  egg,  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
noro-sciatic  foramen,  and  is  accompanied 
r  piilsation,  bruit,  and,  it  may  be,  thrill, 
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together  with  pain  in  the  buttock  and  along 
the  course  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  and  often 
flexion  of  the  limb.  Such  a  swelling  can 
only  be  confounded  with  a  pulsating  tumour 
of  bone ;  but  if  the  sac  has  in  part  given 
way,  or  the  aneurism  has  fi-om  the  first 
been  without  a  proper  sac,  without  pulsa- 
tion, but  fluctuating  and  with  inflamed  in- 
teguments, it  may  readily  be  mistaken  for 
abscess,  but  may  be  distinguished  from  it 
by  the  existence  of  a  bruit.  This  should 
be  carefully  sought  for,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  with  the  patient  in  different  posi- 
tions. If  it  be  not  detected  an  exploratory 
puncture  should  be  made  before  the  sup- 
posed abscess  is  incised.  Malignwnt  tu- 
mours of  bone  have  a  rapid  growth,  and 
are  soon  accompanied  by  loss  of  flesh. 
They  often  pulsate,  and,  even  when  non- 
pulsating,  they  may  be  mistaken  for  gluteal 
aneurism.  They  are  sarcomatous,  and  may 
be  traversed  by  bony  spicula,  or  may  have 
an  imperfect  osseous  envelope,  and  soon, 
even  if  they  have  commenced  on  the  outer, 
iavolve  the  imier  or  pelvic  aspect  of  the 
bone.  This  fact  may  be  elicited  under 
ether  by  careful  examination  of  the  iliac 
region,  and  rectal  examination  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  pelvis.  A  gluteal  aneurism 
could  hardly  erode  the  bone  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  present  in  the  iliac  fossa.  The 
pulsation  of  tumour  of  bone  is  unaccom- 
panied by  the  lateral  expansion  of  an  aneu- 
rism, and  the  bruit,  if  present  at  all,  is  not 
so  constant,  distinct,  or  harsh,  but  rather 
of  a  soft  cooing  character.  Pressure  on  the 
common  iliac  artery  by  Davy's  lever,  so  as 
to  command  the  circulation  during  the  ex- 
amination of  the  tumour,  might  possibly 
assist  in  its  diagnosis ;  but  the  depth  and 
smallness  of  the  gluteal  vessel  is  such  as 
often  to  make  it  difficult  for  the  surgeon  to 
decide  whether  he  is  dealing  with  an  aneu- 
rism or  txunour  of  bone. 

Sciatic  hernia  is  most  rare,  and  nught 
possibly  be  mistaken  for  aneurism  or  abscess 
passing  through  the  sacro-sciatic  foramen. 
It  would  have  impulse  on  coughing,  and, 
if  reducible,  re-enters  the  pelvis  with  a 
characteristic  gurgle.  Even  if  irreducible, 
it  is  stiU  devoid  of  bruit  or  pulsation,  and 
probably  is  in  part  resonant  on  percussion. 
Cases  are  on  record  where  the  swelling 
disappeared  on  the  patient  Ijring  down, 
to  reappear  when  the  erect  position  was 
assumed.  In  one  case,  where  the  tumour 
was  large,  it  had  passed  down  and  bulged 
as  a  prominent  swelling,  as  big  as  a  foetal 
head  at  fuU  period,  at  the  lower  border  of 
the  gluteal  fold  over  the  upper  and  inner 
part  of  the  opposite  thigh.    On  reducing  a 
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portion  of  the  contents  of  the  sac  the  edge 
of  an  indm-ated  opening  overlying  the  sacro- 
sciatic  foramen  could  be  felt. 

Innocent  himov/rs  of  the  iUum  are 
usually  enchondromatous.  They  can  be 
recognised  by  their  slow  growth,  "hardness, 
elasticity,  broad  base,  fixed  position,  and 
e\ddent  coimection  with  the  bone.  They  are 
often  nodulated,  and  perhaps  can  be  felt  in 
the  Uiac  fossa  as  well  as  on  the  dorsum  ilii. 
The  diagnosis  between  them  and  fibrous 
timaours  springing  from  the  bone  must  be 
very  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  Axi  exos- 
tosis is  hard,  incompressible,  usually  sessile, 
gi-ows  slowly  and  regularly,  attaining  only 
moderate  dimensions. 

A  specimen  of  hydatid  cysts  expanding 
the  walls  of  the  ihum  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
museimi  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 

George  Eobertson  Turner. 

GLYCOSURIA.  See  Back  and  Spike, 
Injuries  of  the. 

GOITRE.    See  Thyroid  Gland. 

GONORRHCEA.— Gonorrhcea  in  the 
male  is  a  specific  and  contagious  form  of 
urethritis,  producing  in  its  most  advanced 
stage  an  abundant  purulent  or  muco-puru- 
lent  discharge.  Whether  gonorrhoeal  in- 
flammation ever  attacks  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  nose,  mouth,  external  ear,  or 
anus,  still  remains  very  doubtful. 

In  a  very  large  majority  of  cases  gonor- 
rhoea is  caused  by  contagion,  and  the  direct 
application  of  gonorrhoeal  discharge  to  the 
male  urethra  during  intercourse  with  a 
woman  similarly  affected.  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  however,  that  urethritis  closely 
resembling  gonorrhoea,  though  perhaps  not 
so  acute  nor  so  prolonged,  may  result  from 
the  contact  of  other  morbid  discharges  from 
the  vulva,  and  also  from  excessive  irritation 
of  the  urethra,  through  much  sexual  inter- 
course, free  drinking,  violent  and  con- 
tinuous catheterism,  &c. 

Symptoms. — The  earUest  symptoms  of 
gonorrhoea  are  usually  noticed  in  the  course 
of  the  foiu"th  day  after  exposiure  :  some- 
times, though  very  rarely,  they  occur  as 
early  as  the  second  or  as  late  as  the  seventh 
day.  The  patient  complains  at  first  of 
uneasiness  about  the  meatus,  and  of  slight 
smarting  along  the  urethra  dm'iiig  micturi- 
tion. At  this  stage  there  is  often  a  scanty 
discharge  of  clear  mucous  flmd  from  the 
end  of  the  lurethra.  These  symptoms  be- 
come more  marked  in  the  coui'se  of  the 
next  two  days,  and  are  gradually  developed 
into  the  distinctive  signs  of  intense  ure- 
thritis.  The  lips  of  the  meatus  are  now 


very  red  and  swollen,  the  prepuce  has  be- 
come slightly  oedematous,  and  the  glans 
penis  is  turgid  and  its  sm'face  congested  and 
glossy.  The  discharge  from  the  urethra 
is  profuse  and  almost  continuous,  changing 
in  colour  as  the  inflammation  increases, 
from  white  to  yellow,  and  in  very  severe 
cases  to  pale  green.  The  whole  penis  is 
hot  and  swollen,  and  its  sm-face  is  shghtly 
congested,  and  in  some  instances  marked 
along  the  dorsum  of  the  organ  by  red  and 
inflamed  Ijonph- vessels.  Along  the  course 
of  the  hardened  and  very  tender  mrethra  one 
or  more  small  swellings,  caused  by  follicular 
inflammation  or  suppm'ation,  may  occa- 
sionally be  felt. 

The  passage  of  lurine  over  the  inflamed 
mucous  membrane  of  the  m-ethra  is  at- 
tended with  intense  pain,  and  at  the  same 
time  there  is  constant  irritation  at  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  and  a  frequent  desire 
to  micturate.    At  first  the  urethral  ten- 
derness is  restricted  to  the  region  of  the 
navicular  fossa,  and  subsequently  it  passes 
gradually  backwards  towards  the  bladder 
unto,  the  whole  length  of  the  canal  becomes 
very  sensitive.  The  patient  often  complains 
of  pain  across  the  lumbar  region,  and  a  is 
sensation  of  heaviness  in  the  pelvis ;  the  i- 
perineum  becomes  very  sensitive,  and  the  rj 
scrotum  and  testes  may  also  share  in  this 
diffused  irritable  condition.    The  inguinal 
glands  are  usually  swollen  and  painful, 
but  very  rarely  suppurate.    In  this  acute  Ei 
stage  much  suffering  is  caused  by  fre-  c: 
quent  erections,  especially  when  the  patient  tj 
is  warm  in  bed.    In  consequence  of  the 
distension  being  partial,  the  penis  is  bent  II 
so  as  to  form  an  arch  with  its  concavity 
downwards,  and  thus  presents  the  very  (t 
painful  condition  known  as  chordee.    The  t 
acute  stage  usually  lasts  until  the  end  of  j. 
the  second  week.    It  is,  as  a  rule,  more  |6 
severe  in  the  first  than  in  any  repeated  II 
attacks  of  gonorrhoea.   The  more  intense  |t 
the  inflammation  in  any  attack,  the  less_  ^ 
prolonged  is  the  dm-ation  of  the  acute  and  rjl 
painful  sjrmptoms  of  the  affection.  ^ 

In  the  next  stage — that  of  decUne — the  |- 
m-ethral  tenderness  and  the  pam  during  m 
mictm-ition   gi-aduaUy  diminish,  together  :i 
with  aU  the  objective  signs  of  acute  inflam-  ' 
mation.   At  the  same  time  the  discharge  i  i 
becomes  much  less  profuse  and  loses  its  t 
purtdent  character.    The  duration  of  this  . 
stage  varies  much  in  different  cases.  In 
the  most  favom-able  attacks  the  improve-  ' 
nient  is  steadily  progressive,  and  the  patient  A 
is  quite  well  at  about  the  end  of  the  Bism  B 
week.    More  frequently,  however,  a  clear  1 
mucous  discharge,   together  with  slight  & 
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tenderness  along  the  urethra,  and  frequency 
of  mictm-ition,  persists  for  several  weeks 
or  even  months.  During  this  period  of 
persistent  irritation  the  patient  is  very 
liable  to  relapse,  particulai'ly  after  impru- 
dence in  diet  or  conduct,  or  carelessness  in 
keeping  up  the  treatment. 

An  attack  of  gonorrhoea  is  often  followed 
by  a  condition,  more  or  less  prolonged,  of 
imperfect  recovery,  in  which  there  is  a 
scanty  and  occasional  discharge  of  pale 
glairy  fluid.  This  condition,  which  is  sel- 
dom marked  by  any  other  local  symptoms, 
is  known  as  that  of  gleet.  In  some  few 
instances  a  thick,  yeUow,  and  purulent  dis- 
charge persists  for  a  long  time  after  the 
disappearance  of  aU  other  symptoms  of 
gonorrhoea.  This  Fom-nier  distinguishes 
from  gleet  by  giving  it  the  name  of  chronic 
gonorrhoea. 

The  form  and  symptoms  of  the  gonor- 
rhoeal  attack  vary  infinitely  in  different 
cases.  Occasionally  the  discharge  remains 
as  a  viscid,  clear  fluid,  and  does  not  become 
purulent.  The  inflammation  sometimes 
involves  but  a  small  extent  of  the  urethra, 
and  the  symptoms  do  not  become  severe. 
In  some  cases  there  is  profuse  discharge 
and  very  little  pain,  and  in  others  much 
suffering  with  little,  if  any,  discharge.  Some 
patients  recover  rapidly  from  a  sharp  attack 
of  gonon-hoea,  whilst  others,  notwithstand- 
ing care  and  perseverance  in  applying  treat- 
ment, remain  subject  to  a  chronic  discharge 
and  frequent  acute  relapses  during  many 
months. 

There  is  very  little  febrile  disturbance, 
as  a  rule,  in  gonorrhoea,  except  the  attack 
be  very  acute  and  the  patient  very  feeble, 
or  in  cases  of  serious  complication.  The 
painful  symptoms  of  the  acute  stage  cause 
mental  depression  and  irritabihty,  and  the 
patient  suffers  from  loss  of  sleep.  In  cases 
of  profuse  and  prolonged  discharge  of  pus 
from  the  urethra,  the  patient  often  becomes 
slightly  anaemic. 

As  indicated  by  the  sensations  of  the 
subject  of  acute  gonorrhoea,  the  inflamma- 
tion commences  near  the  external  orifice 
of  the  m-ethra,  and  then  spreads  back- 
wards towards  the  bladder,  affecting,  in  its 
•  course,  the  whole  extent  of  the  mucous 
i  membrane  of  the  straight  portion  of  the 
1  penis,  but  being  more  intense  probably  in 
I  the  region  of  the  navicular  fossa.    On  or 
;  about  the  eighth  day,  when  it  may  be  pos- 
'  sible  to  make  an  endoscopic  examination, 
'  the  inflammation,  according  to  Desormeaux, 
i  has  involved  the  anterior  lialf  of  the  canal, 
t  the  mucous  membrane  of  which  is  then 
r  red  and  roughened,  and  presents  superficial 


ulcerations  resembling  those  foi-med  on  the 
glans  penis  in  balanitis.  As  the  gonorrhoea 
progi'esses,  the  lesion  does  not  change  its 
chai-acter  but  spreads  towards  the  posterior 
segment  of  the  urethra,  involving  in  suc- 
cession the  bulbous,  membranous,  and  pros- 
tatic portions  of  the  canal.  Subsequently, 
as  the  more  severe  symptoms  of  gonorrhoea 
subside,  either  the  mucous  membrane  along 
the  whole  com-se  of  the  lurethra  regains  its 
normal  pale  colour,  or,  whilst  the  anterior 
and  penile  portion  of  the  canal  and  the 
prostatic  portion  become  quite  healthy,  the 
inflammation  may  persist  for  some  time 
in  the  miicous  membrane  of  the  mem- 
branous and  bulbous  regions,  and  there 
give  rise  to  the  granular  formations  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  Desormeaux  and  Cruise, 
constitute  the  characteristic  lesion  of  gleet. 

Complications. — The  following  are  some 
of  the  most  frequently  observed  compHca- 
tions  of  gonorrhoea :  phimosis  and  para- 
phimosis, due  to  oedema  or  serous  infiltra- 
tion, in  the  one  instance  of  an  elongated, 
in  the  other  of  a  short  prepuce  ;  retention 
of  urine,  which,  however,  is  rare  except 
in  subjects  of  organic  stricture ;  follicular 
suppuration  at  one  or  more  points  of  the 
urethral  mucous  membrane ;  circumscribed 
phlegmon  and  suppuration  of  the  erectile 
tissue  of  the  penis ;  inflammation  of  the 
lymph-vessels  of  the  penis,  and  of  the  iaguinal 
glands ;  perineal  abscess ;  inflammation  of 
Cowper's  glands  ;  sub-acute  inflammation 
of  the  glandular  tissue  of  the  prostate ; 
congestion  or  inflammation  of  the  neck 
of  the  bladder ;  epididymitis.  The  last- 
mentioned  complication  presents  a  tran- 
sition form  between  the  above  group  and 
that  of  the  more  remote  affections,  such  as 
gonorrhoeal  rheimaatism,  purulent  con- 
junctivitis, and  the  so-called  metastatic 
ophthalmia. 

Haemorrhage  from  the  urethra  is  an  occa- 
sional complication  of  gonorrhoea.  In  the 
acute  stage  of  a  gonorrhoeal  attack,  blood 
is  almost  always  effused  in  small  quanti- 
ties, and  causes  the  gi-een  staining  so  often 
noticed  in  the  pm-ulent  discharge.  In  in- 
stances of  the  rare  form  of  menstruiform 
gonorrhcea  described  by  Eicord,  and  of  ex- 
treme congestion  of  the  prostate  and  neck  of 
the  bladder,  blood  is  mixed  more  freely  with 
the  discharge,  so  as  to  give  it  a  decided  pink 
or  red  colour.  True  uretlu-al  hfemorrhage, 
consisting  in  a  flow  of  unmixed  bright 
red  blood,  usually  takes  place  in  small 
quantities,  but  in  some  cases  is  so  abun- 
dant and  persistent  as  to  create  anxiety. 
The  cause  of  this  bleeding  from  the  m-ethra 
is  generally  some  laceration  of  the  wall  of 
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the  canal,  or  rupture  of  one  or  more  vessels, 
during  severe  and  sudden  chordee.  It 
readily  yields,  in  most  instances,  to  the 
application  of  cold  cloths  to  the  penis  and 
pressure  on  the  perineum.  If  very  profuse, 
it  may  be  found  necessary  to  pass  a  large 
metal  sound  along  the  urethra. 

For  descriptions  of  the  sequelae  of 
gonorrhoea,  of  which  gleet,  urethral  stric- 
ture, and  chronic  cystitis,  are  the  most 
important,  and  also  of  many  of  the  above- 
mentioned  comphcations,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  special  articles. 

Treatment. —  But  very  little  need  be 
said  here  of  the  substitutive,  or  so-called 
abortive,  treatment  of  gonorrhoea,  in  which 
an  attempt  is  made  to  cut  short  the  attack 
in  its  fii'st  stage,  by  setting  up,  in  place 
of  the  specific  gonorrhoeal  inflammation,  a 
simple  form  of  inflammatory  action  readily 
amenable  to  ordinary  therapeutic  means. 
With  this  object  in  view,  some  surgeons 
have  applied  strong  solutions  of  irritants 
or  of  astringents  to  the  urethral  mucous 
membrane,  and  others  have  administered 
internally  large  and  frequently  repeated 
doses  of  balsamic  remedies,  such  as  copaiba 
and  cubebs.  The  free  use  of  balsams  is  not 
only  useless  as  a  preventive  means,  but  is 
likely,  as  has  been  pointed  out  lay  Mr. 
Henry  Lee,  to  cause  much  constitutional 
disturbance ;  and  the  local  appUcation  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  in  strong  solution,  as  re- 
commended by  Debeney,  Diday  and  Car- 
michael,  is  very  liable  to  result  in  serious 
and  enduring  mischief,  and  to  prove  worse 
than  the  disease.  In  the  very  rare  instances 
in  which  gonorrhoea  is  met  with  while  still 
in  the  first  stage,  much  good  may  be  done 
by  associating  with  rest,  and  a  general 
lowering  treatment,  frequent  irrigation  of 
the  urethra  with  a  warm  and  very  weak 
solution  of  boracic  acid,  or  of  sulphurous 
acid  (TT^xv.  to  fy.),  or  of  bichloride  of  mer- 
cury (gr.  j.  to  f^.),  or  one  injection  daily  of 
a  weak  solution  of  diacetate  of  lead  (gr.  ij. 
to  fSj.)- 

The  treatment  of  gonorrhoea  in  its  acute 
stage  is,  in  most  cases,  rendered  very  diffi- 
cult simply  through  the  inability  of  the 
patient  to  remain  at  rest  for  a  sufficient 
time,  or  from  his  disregard  of  instructions 
as  to  diet  and  general  conduct.  During 
this  stage,  he  should,  if  it  be  possible, 
maintain  almost  constantly  the  recumbent 
posture,  resting  on  a  hard  mattress  at 
night,  and  on  a  couch  during  most  of  the 
day.  The  diet  shoiild  be  low,  and  consist 
almost  exclusively  of  miUi,  eggs,  and  dry 
toast.  Malt  liquors,  wine  and  spirits,  and 
even  tea  and  coffee,  must  be  scx-upulously 


avoided,  and  the  patient  should  take,  when 
thirsty,  barley-water,  or  some  effervescing 
alkaline  drink,  as  soda,  seltzer,  or  Apollinaris 
water.    The  bowels  should  be  promptly 
reheved  by  some  very  active  cathartic,  and 
be  kept  open  by  a  daily  morning  draught 
of  Epsom  salts,  or  of  Piillna  or  Friedrichs- 
haUe  water.    In  the  course  of  the  day 
some  alkah  should  be  fi-equently  adminis- 
tered, with  the  object  of  reducing  the  acidity 
of  the  urine,  and  of  reHeving  irritation  of 
the  urinary  organs.    The  most  effectual  of 
alkaline  remedies,  during  the  acute  and 
inflammatory  stage  of  gonorrhoea,  are  th© 
salts  of  potash ;  either  the  acetate  or  nitrate, 
in  eight-grain  doses,  or  the  citrate  in  haK- 
drachm  doses,  may  be  given  with  much 
benefit,  every  three  or  four  horns,  in  associa- 
tion with  haK  a  drachm  of  spirits  of  nitre, 
and  fifteen  minims  of  laudanum  or  a  drachnj 
of  tincture  of  henbane,  in  one  ounce  of 
water. 

If  the  gonorrhoeal  inflammation  be  so- 
intense  as  to  cause  febrile  disturbance,  a 
small  draught  of  five  minims  of  liquor 
potassse  and  two  minims  of  tincture  of 
aconite  to  a  teaspoonful  of  water,  given 
every  hour,  will  often  do  much  good.  If 
irritation  of  the  genital  organs  and  a  con- 
stant tendency  to  erection  be  the  most 
prominent  symptoms  of  the  acute  stage,  a 
draught  containing  fifteen  or  twenty  grains 
of  bromide  of  potassium,  and  five  minims 
of  liquor  ammonise  acetatis,  should  be  ad- 
ministered every  four  hours.  The  patient; 
unless  he  be  very  feeble,  should  take  a 
warm  bath  once  or  twice  in  the  day.  The 
best  local  treatment,  during  this  stage,  i& 
the  simple  and  very  useful  plan  of  applying 
very  hot  water  to  the  penis. 

For  the  treatment  of  chordee,  many 
remedies,  most  of  them  of  very  imcertain 
action,  have  been  recommended  from  time- 
to  time.  The  most  promising  is  camphor, 
given  at  bed-time,  in  a  large  dose.  Lupulin, 
bromide  of  potassimn,  ergot  of  rye,  bella- 
donna, and  opium  are  each  worthy  of  triaL 
A  very  efficacious  remedy  is  a  suppository 
containing  a  grain  of  opimn  and  three  grains 
of  camphor.  In  a  case  of  very  painfid 
chordee,  the  best  treatment  probably,  if 
the  patient  be  strong  and  vigorous,  is  for 
bim  to  have  a  warm  bath  just  before  going 
to  bed,  and  then,  after  having  taken  a 
drachm  of  tincture  of  camphor  in  an  ounce 
of  water,  to  rest,  lymg,  as  far  as  may 
be  possible,  on  his  side,  and  very  lightly 
covered. 

On  the  subsidence  of  the  acute  inflam- 
matory symptoms,  and  when  the  pain, 
during  micturition,  has  been  much  re- 
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lieved,  it  becomes  necessary  to  vary  the 
treatment.  The  diet  may  now  be  extended, 
but  the  patient  must  still  be  forbidden  to 
take  beer  or  wine.  Continuous  rest,  also, 
is  no  longer  necessary,  though,  of  com-se, 
active  exercise  and  much  standing  must  be 
•avoided.  In  this,  as  indeed  in  any  stage 
•of  gonorrhoea,  smoking  is  decidedly  in- 
jurious, and,  as  has  been  insisted  on  by  Dr. 
Bumstead,  entire  abstinence,  or,  at  least, 
much  moderation  with  regard  to  this  habit, 
should  be  observed  during  the  treatment. 

In  dealing  with  this  stage  of  a  gonorrhceal 
attack,  the  surgeon  trusts  mainly  to  the  use, 
either  combined  or  independent,  of  balsamic 
remedies  and  mrethral  injections.  Of  the 
former  agents  the  best  known  are  copaiba 
and  cubebs.  Copaiba  is  usually  given  in 
-doses  of  from  half  a  drachm  to  two 
drachms  in  the  form  of  mixture  or  pill,  or 
in  capsules,  sjid  the  average  dose  of  cubebs 
is  one  drachm.  Each  of  these  remedies 
acts  directly  on  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  urethra,  as  it  is  excreted  with  the  urine, 
after  having  undergone  some  change  in  the 
organism.  The  use  of  a  balsamic  remedy 
is  indicated  on  cessation  of  pain  during 
micturition,  and  when  urethral  tenderness 
and  swelling  and  congestion  of  the  glans 
penis  have  subsided.  The  selected  remedy 
should  be  administered  regularly,  and  four 
times  at  least  in  the  twenty -four  hours; 
ajid  with  respect  to  meals,  one  hour  before 
or  three  hours  after  each.  As  a  rule  these 
remedies  act  tardily,  and  it  is  necessary, 
therefore,  if  no  general  disturbance  is 
caused  by  their  action,  to  persevere  in  their 
use  for  several  weeks,  combining  with  each, 
if  there  be  any  indications  for  such  agents, 
tonics  or  sedatives.  There  can  be  no 
•doubt  that  these  remedies,  if  properly  ad- 
ministered at  the  proper  season,  are  very 
Tjeneficial  agents  in  the  treatment  of 
-gonorrhoea  ;  and  that  failure  of  a  prolonged 
course  of  either  is  generally  due  to  such 
xsauses  as  would  neutralize  the  action  of 
any  other  method.  Copaiba,  however, 
often  causes  much  gastric  disturbance 
.and  diarrhoea,  and  occasionally  renal  irri- 
tation :  cubebs,  it  has  been  stated,  may 
,  ;give  rise  to  headache  and  nervous  symp- 
.toms,  and  both  remedies  are  extremely 
■  .unpleasant  to  the  taste  and  apt  to  cause 
;  nausea.  The  most  valuable,  probably,  of 
'  the  anti-gonorrhceal  balsams  is  the  oil  of 
;  yellow  sandal- wood.  This  is  usually  more 
I  rapid  in  its  action  than  copaiba,  far  less 
<  onpleasant,  and  is  not  so  liable  to  cause 
J  nausea  or  to  affect  the  stomach. 

It  is  very  unadvisable  to  administer  any 
I  ibalsam  before  the  acute  inflammatory  symp- 


toms have  commenced  to  subside,  and  the 
remedy  should  be  promptly  withheld  in 
case  of  any  relapse  during  the  period  of 
decline.  "Whether  speedy  or  slow  in  pro- 
ducing good  results,  the  remedy,  if  toler- 
ated by  the  system,  should  be  given  for  at 
least  a  fortnight  after  the  cessation  of  the 
urethral  discharge.  During  a  balsamic 
treatment,  the  patient  should  avoid  taking 
fluid  in  abundance,  lest  the  balsam,  as  it  is 
discharged  in  the  urine,  be  too  much  diluted. 
The  agent  that  is  selected,  be  it  oil  of 
sandal-wood,  or  copaiba  or  cubebs,  if  it 
does  not  cause  any  gastric  or  other  dis- 
turbance, should  be  given  a  fair  trial,  and 
it  win  be  found  better  to  give  each  remedy 
singly  than  in  combination  with  either  of 
the  others. 

The  following  agents  have  been  given 
in  the  third  stage  of  gonorrhoea  with  such 
success  as  to  justify  a  trial  of  any  one  in 
case  of  failure  or  contra-indication  of  the 
above-mentioned  balsamic  remedies :  tur- 
pentine x.),  Canada  balsam  (gr.  v.  in 
pill),  infusion  of  uva  ursi  (f^j.),  tincture  of 
perchloride  of  iron  (ll^x.  to  xx.),  citrate  of 
iron  and  quinine  (gr.  v.). 

Astringent  injections,  when  used  with 
much  precaution,  are  certainly  beneficial 
in  the  passive  stage  of  gonorrhoea  when  aU. 
inflammatory  symptoms  have  disappeared. 
As,  however,  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
they  are  liable  to  be  administered  irregu- 
larly and  without  proper  care,  and  may 
excite  epididymitis,  renewed  urethritis  and 
peri-urethral  abscess,  it  will  be  found  ad- 
visable, as  a  general  rule,  not  to  have 
recourse  to  this  method  of  treatment  un- 
less balsamic  remedies,  after  ftdl  trial,  have 
failed  or  proved  prejudicial.  As  some  of 
the  most  useful  of  the  many  agents  that 
have  been  used  in  injections  may  be  men- 
tioned :  nitrate  of  silver  (gr.  ij.  to  fgviij.), 
sulphate  of  zinc  (gr.  j.  to  f3j.),  chloride  ot 
zinc  (gr.  j.  to  fsj.),  sulpho-carbolate  of  zinc 
(gi-.  ij.  to  f^j.).  A  very  useful  injection  is 
that  known  as  Bicord's  combination  of 
sulphate  of  zinc  and  actetate  of  lead  (gr.  v. 
of  each  to  f^j.  of  water). 

The  urethra  having  been  injected  with 
warm  water,  and  the  purulent  discharge 
washed  away,  about  half  an  oimce  of  the 
astringent  injection  should  be  slowly  intro- 
duced, and  be  retained  in  contact  with  the 
urethral  mucous  membrane  for  about  five 
minutes.  Two,  or,  at  the  most,  three  in- 
jections should  be  given  in  the  twenty-four 
hours.  During  a  comrse  of  treatment  by 
injection,  the  patient  should  take  care  to 
avoid  irritating  the  genital  organs  by  active 
exercise,  imprudence  in  diet,  or  sexnnj  ex- 
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citement.  If  blood  appear  in  the  discharge, 
or  mictirrition  become  frequent  and  pain- 
fol,  the  use  of  injections  should  at  once  be 
discontuiued. 

An  antiseptic  treatment,  based  on  the 
assumption  of  a  parasitic  origin  of  gonor- 
rhoea, has  been  strongly  advocated  by  Mr. 
Watson  ChejTie,  who  recommends  the  use 
of  soluble  bougies  containing  eucalyptus 
and  iodoform,  with  a  view  of  arresting,  or 
at  least  checking,  the  acute  inflammatory 
symptoms.  W.  Johnson  Smith. 

GONORRHCEAL  EPIDIDYMITIS.. 
See  Testis,  Diseases  of  the. 

GONORUHCEAL  OPHTHALMIA. 

See  Conjunctiva,  Diseases  of  the. 

GONORRHCEAL  RHEUMATISM 

is  an  inflammation  of  the  joints  or  fibrous 
structures,  dependent  upon  discharges  from 
the  genito -urinary  organs.  The  most  fre- 
quent cause  is  gonorrhoea,  which  may  be  in 
the  acute  or  chronic  stage.  The  disease 
may  also  be  set  up  by  any  form  of  urethritis, 
or  even  by  a  balanitis,  and  in  women  a 
closely  allied  condition  is  apt  to  accompany 
obstinate  leucorrhnea.  In  infants,  as  Mr. 
Lucas  has  recently  shown,  ophthalmia 
neonatorima  may  give  rise  to  a  similar 
affection.  There  are  three  well-marked 
varieties  of  this  disease — viz.  (1)  an  acute, 

(2)  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  joints,  and 

(3)  an  inflammation  attacking  non-articular 
fibrous  tissues. 

Symptoms  and  cause. — 1.  The  acute 
a/rticula/r  form  begins  with  slight  feverish- 
ness  and  pains  in  several  joints,  which  are 
somewhat  swollen  and  tender.  In  a  few 
days  the  inflammation  appears  to  concen- 
trate itself  upon  one  of  these  joints,  while 
the  others  recover.  The  swelliiig  and  ten- 
derness increase  ;  the  tissues  covering  the 
joint  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  hmb 
become  cedematous,  and  the  skin  is  often 
reddened.  There  is  acute  pain,  which  is 
much  increased  by  any  attempt  to  move  the 
limb.  The  tenderness  is  especially  notice- 
able when  pressure  is  made  upon  the 
stronger  ligaments  of  the  joint.  Thus,  when 
the  elbow  is  attacked,  the  parts  below  the 
condyles  of  the  hmnerus  are  excessively 
sensitive  on  account  of  the  inflammation  in 
the  lateral  ligaments.  There  is  usually  some 
serous  effusion  into  the  synovial  cavity. 
The  joints  affected  are  ahnost  invariably 
the  larger  ones,  and  especially  the  elbow 
and  wrist.  The  patients  are  usually  young 
adults,  and  the  writer  has  seen  more  in- 
stances of  the  affection  in  women  than  in 
men.  The  discharge  fr-om  the  genital  organs 


may  be  sUght,  or  even  a  mere  gleet.  It  does 
not  appear  to  be  diminished  or  otherwise 
affected  by  the  outbreak  of  the  joint-in- 
flammation. The  temperatm-e  is  usually 
but  Uttle  raised,  and  there  is  not  much 
constitutional  disturbance.  The  patient, 
however,  is  often  anaemic  and  feeble,  and 
the  local  pain,  by  interfering  with  his  appe- 
tite and  sleep,  is  apt  to  increase  this  debility. 
In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  disease 
gradually  subsides,  and  leaves  the  joints 
in  a  more  or  less  rigid  condition.  In  rare 
instances  the  joint  may  suppurate  and 
become  disorganised.  Occasionally  other 
joints  are  successively  attacked.  The  dis- 
ease may  recur  with  a  subsequent  gonor- 
rhoea. 

2.  A  chronic  a/rticula/r  form  of  the  dis- 
ease is  perhaps  not  more  frequent,  but  it 
is  certainly  more  often  recognised.    It  ap- 
pears as  a  sub-acute  inflammation  of  the 
synovial  membrane,  which  attacks  espe- 
cially the  knee  and  ankle-joints  of  men. 
There  is  serous  effusion  into  the  synovial 
capsules,  without  any  redness  of  the  skin 
cr  superficial  oedema.  The  pain  is  of  a  dull 
aching  character,  and  does  not  prevent  the 
patient  getting  about,  in  a  more  or  less 
crippled  condition.    Two  or  more  joints  ara 
often  simultaneously  affected.    The  disease- 
is  very  obstinate,  and  it  is  Hable  to  frequent 
exacerbations.    It  never  suppurates. 

3.  A  chronic  or,  in  rare  cases,  an  acute 
inflammation  may  attack  the  non-articular 
fibrous  tissues,  such  as  the  fasciae  of  the 
muscles,  the  annular  ligaments,  the  sheaths 
of  nerves,  «Sic.  It  is  attended  by  some 
SM'elling  and  tenderness,  with  severe  pain  in 
the  affected  structures,  which  are  sometimes 
so  softened  as  to  aUow  of  considerable 
yielding.  Thus  when  the  plantar  fascia  is 
attacked,  the  arch  of  the  instep  maj-  fall  in, 
and  a  flat  foot  may  be  produced.  The 
sclerotic  coat  of  the  eye  may  be  the  seat  of 
such  an  inflammation,  indicated  by  a  pecu- 
liar congestion  which  may  accompany  the 
acute  or  chronic  form  of  joint-disease. 
Occasionally  also  the  fibrous  tissues  of  the 
heart  are  attacked,  and  valvular  lesions 
have  followed  this  comphcation. 

Pathology. — The  disease  is  probably  of 
a  pysemic  character,  depending  upon  the 
absorption  of  inflammatory  products  from 
the  genito -urinary  tracts.  Some  miters, 
however,  have  attributed  it  to  innervation, 
and  have  considered  that  the  inflammation 
is  set  up  by  reflex  action  of  the  nerve- 
centres  under  the  stimulus  of  the  local 
ii-ritation.  In  the  acute  form  of  joint-dis- 
ease the  fibrous  tissues  are  especially 
affected,  and  they  are  frequently  so  much, 
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softened  as  to  peiTait  of  abnoi-mal  move- 
ments. There  is  often  fibrinous  exudation 
within  the  articular'  cavities,  and  the  carti- 
lage may  be  eroded,  so  that  a  rough  or 
even  gi-ating  sensation  may  be  felt  upon 
moving  the  joint.  Adhesions  are  also 
foi-med  in  the  peri-articular  regions,  and  in 
the  sheaths  of  the  adjacent  tendons. 

The  more  chronic  form  appears  to  affect 
the  synovial  membrane,  without  any  serious 
impHcation  of  the  other  structiures  of  the 
joints. 

Diagnosis.  —  The  chi'onic  forms  are 
easily  recognised.  They  resemble  gouty  or 
rheumatic  synovitis,  but  the  presence  of 
the  urethi-al  discharge  suffices  for  their  dis- 
crimination. The  acute  form  is  at  first 
very  like  a  mild  attack  of  rheumatic  fever. 
Afterwards,  when  one  joint  is  alone  affected, 
it  may  assume  an  appearance  similar  to 
that  of  phlegmonous  erysipelas,  phlebitis, 
or  acute  suppuration  of  the  joint.  The  dis- 
charge from  the  genital  organs  may  be 
slight,  and  there  is  usually  a  disposition  to 
conceal  its  presence.  From  overlooking 
this  symptom  serious  mistakes  have  often 
been  made.  Frequently  the  red  and  swollen 
tissues  have  been  incised  under  the  idea 
that  pus  has  formed.  It  is  therefore  wise 
in  all  cdses  of  acute  idiopathic  inflamma- 
tion of  a  single  joint  to  examine  into  the 
condition  of  the  genito-urinary  organs. 

Treatment. — By  the  use  of  astringent 
and  soothing  injections  the  urethral  or 
vaginal  discharge  should  be  cured.  In  the 
acute  form  the  joint  shoidd  be  kept  at 
perfect  rest,  with  gentle  pressure  and  some 
anodyne  application.  Lint  spread  with  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  ung.  hydr. 
comp.  and  extract  of  belladonna  should  be 
wrapped  round  the  joint,  and  a  plaster  of 
Paris  bandage  applied  over  all.  As  ankylosis 
may  occur,  the  joint  should  be  placed  in 
the  most  useful  position.  As  soon  as  the 
•acute  symptoms  have  subsided  passive 
motion  should  be  employed,  and  the  still 
swollen  joint  shotdd  be  supported  by  an 
india-rubber  bandage  applied  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  limb ;  or  the  Hmb  should 
be  swathed  with  five  or  six  layers  of  cotton- 
wool, and  then  firmly  compressed  by  a 
starch  bandage.  In  the  more  chronic  form 
this  latter  treatment  is  also  beneficial,  as  it 
permits  the  patient  to  move  about  freely  and 
to  follow  his  ordinary  occupation.  BHsters  or 
stimulating  liniments  may  often  be  reqirired 
for  the  cure  of  this  obstinate  form  of  the 
complaint.  When  the  pain  is  severe  the 
local  application  of  some  anodyne,  such  as 
the  extract  of  belladonna,  may  be  neces- 
sary. 


Attention  should  be  paid  to  the  general 
health.  A  nutritious  diet  should  be  given, 
and  the  bowels  should  be  relieved  by  gentle 
pm-gatives.  But  Uttle  benefit  is  obtained 
from  the  use  of  alliaUes,  iodide  of  potassium, 
salicylate  of  soda,  or  the  other  remedies  for 
rheumatism.  Some  tonic  preparation,  such 
as  a  combination  of  quinine  and  iron  with 
mineral  acid,  is  usually  more  beneficial. 

N.  Davies-Colley. 

GOOCH'S  SPLINT  consists  of  flat 
boards,  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick, 
glued  on  to  oilcloth  or  leather,  and  split 
into  parallel  strips  about  one-thii-d  of  an 
inch  wide  by  longitudinal  incisions,  which 
do  not  completely  divide  them.  It  is  flexible 
in  one  direction  and  quite  rigid  in  the  other. 
It  is  a  very  useful  material  to  have  at  hand 
for  extemporising  splints  from,  as  it  can  be 
readily  cut  to  the  required  shape  and  size 
with  a  knife.  Its  transverse  flexibility  ren- 
ders it  most  comfortable  to  the  patient, 
whilst  its  longitudinal  rigidity  fulfils  the 
needs  of  the  sm'geon.  It  is  the  best  material 
for  stump-splints  and  short  thigh-splints 
for  fi-actures  of  the  femur  treated  by  simple 
extension ;  but  it  may  be  used,  and  is  by 
the  Scotch  surgeons,  for  almost  all  regions. 

BiLTON  Pollard. 

GORDON'S  SPLINT  FOR  COLLES' 
FRACTURE  consists  of  an  anterior  spKnt, 
to  the  radial  side  of  which  is  fixed  a  wooden 
pad  shaped  so  as  to  fit  the  concavity  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  radius.  From  the  lower 
end  of  the  splint  there  is  a  prolongation 
adapted  to  receive  the  ulnar  border  of  the 
hand  in  the  adducted  position.  There  is 
also  a  slightly  hollowed  dorsal  splint,  which 
is  placed  over  the  back  of  the  forearm  and 
dorsum  of  the  hand. 

BiLTON  Pollard. 

GORDON'S  SPLINT  FOR  FRAC- 
TURED CLAVICLE  consists  of  a  body- 
plate  and  an  artificial  clavicle  or  rod  pass- 
ing from  it  to  a  front  arm-splint;  to  the 
anterior  border  of  the  latter  a  second  arm- 
splint  is  attached.  The  splints  are  fixed  in 
position  by  a  complicated  system  of  straps. 
The  objects  of  the  splints  are  to  rotate  the 
shoidder  outwards  and  backwards,  and 
maintain  it  in  that  position  until  union  of 
the  fracture  has  taken  place.  No  attempt  at 
elevation  of  the  shoulder  is  made,  as  the 
author  of  the  splint  considers  that  the 
shoulder  is  not  really  depressed,  and  that 
pushing  the  shoulder  upwards,  backwards, 
and  outwards  would  incren  se  the  deformity. 

51LTON  Pollard. 
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GORGET,    See  Lithotomy. 

GRAFTING.— Skin-geapting—  Many 
large  granulating  surfaces,  though  at  first 
healing  with  considerable  rapidity,  after- 
wards do  BO  slowly,  and  the  process  may 
even  come  to  a  standstill  owing  to  the  re- 
sistance of  the  surrounding  tissues  to  the 
further  contraction  of  the  granulations,  and 
also  probably  on  accoimt  of  the  attenuated 
condition  of  the  epitheUal  cells  at  the 
border  of  the  sore.  In  such  cases  in  time 
past,  flaps,  including  the  entire  thickness 
of  the  skin,  were  occasionally  taken  from 
another  part  of  the  body,  and  placed  on 
the  granulating  smrface ;  but  this  process, 
besides  being  painful,  and  leaving  a  large 
Bore  at  the  spot  from  which  the  flap  was 
removed,  was  in  so  many  instances  at- 
tended with  failure,  that  it  was  seldom  re- 
sorted to.  M.  Eeverdin  of  Geneva  intro- 
duced the  present  method  of  skin-grafting. 
In  1869  he  succeeded  in  transplanting 
small  portions  of  skin  from  one  part  of  a 
man's  body  to  a  granulating  surface  situated 
at  another,  and  thereby  greatly  hastened 
the  healing  of  the  sore.  This  method  has 
been  widely  adopted,  and  is  now  regularly 
employed  to  facilitate  the  healing  of  large 
granulating  surfaces,  such  as  may  have  been 
left  by  ulcerative  processes,  occasioned  by 
large  burns  or  by  wounds  involving  an  ex- 
tensive destruction  of  the  cutis.  It  is  also 
of  considerable  value  in  obviating  deformi- 
ties, such  as  ectropion  arising  from  contrac- 
tions due  to  cicatrisation. 

A  granulating  surface  is  covered  with 
epithelium  by  segmentation  or  budding 
of  the  epithelial  cells  at  the  margin  of 
the  sore.  These  cells  cannot  arise  from 
granulation-tissue,  but  must  have  origin 
in  some  pre-existing  epithehum.  If  then 
minute  portions  of  skin  be  transplanted  on 
the  granulation-tissue,  the  proliferation  of 
the  cells  of  these  grafts  leads  to  the  for- 
mation of  cuticular  islands,  which  go  on 
increasing  until  they  coalesce  with  one 
another,  or  with  the  epithehum  from  the 
margin  of  the  sore.  By  doing  so  the  heal- 
ing is  greatly  facilitated,  and  the  process  of 
repair  is  rendered  much  more  complete  and 
permanent. 

The  transplanted  graft  ought  to  consist 
of  some  of  the  protoplasmic  cells  of  the  rete. 
The  Malpighian  layer  is  supposed  to  be 
necessary,  but  any  of  the  cells  of  the  stratum 
granulosum,  and  even  the  deeper  cells  of 
the  stratum  lucidum,  the  writer  considers 
quite  suflicient  for  the  purpose.  The  stratum 
comium  is  of  no  value ;  neither  does  it 
eerve  any  purpose,  if  indeed  it  does  not 


hinder  the  process,  to  include  the  subcu- 
taneous tissue.    Practically,  all  that  is  ne- 
cessary is  to  remove  a  minute  superficial 
portion  of  the  skin.    This  may  be  done  in 
a  variety  of  ways.    The  dissectiag-forceps 
may  be  made  to  pinch  up,  or  a  needle  to 
transfix,  a  small  portion  of  the  skin,  which 
may  be  snipped  with  scissors  or  removed 
with  a  scalpel.  A  special  instrument,  a  com- 
bination of  scissors  and  forceps,  is  made  by 
Krohne  after  Macleod's  pattern,  for  effectiag 
the  removal  of  such  portions  of  skin.  The 
writer  finds  that  a  pair  of  sharp  scissors 
curved   on  the  flat  is  well  adapted  for 
raising  a  thin  shaving  of  the  cutis.  The 
surface  from  which  the  skin  is  removed 
presents  a  reddened  appearance,  with  at 
times  a  few  minute  points  of  blood.  It  may 
be  covered  for  a  few  days  with  a  small  por- 
tion of  protective  oiled  silk  or  other  simple 
dressing,  or  better  still  dusted  with  iodo- 
form, which  stops  the  bleeding  and  acts  as  a 
good  dressing. 

When  the  portion  to  be  grafted  has 
been  elevated,  it  is  divided  into  as  many 
minute  particles  as  practicable :  pieces  the 
size  of  an  ordinary  pin's  head  are  suitable. 
This  may  be  done  by  means  of  a  sharp 
knife,  the  finger-nail  being  used  as  a  table. 
These  grafts  may  be  placed  at  any  part 
of  a  healing  granulation-smrface,  and  may 
grow  there,  forming  islets  of  skin.  But 
all  parts  of  a  granulating  sore  are  not 
equally  prepared  for  the  reception  of  a 
cuticular  covering.  Thus,  at  the  centre  of 
a  healing  sore  the  granulations  are  prone 
to  be  larger  and  the  secretion  more  pro- 
fuse than  towards  the  margin,  where  they 
are  at  the  proper  level  of  the  skin,  and 
where  the  secretion  is  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum. Therefore  if  the  grafts  are  placed 
within  three-quarters  of  an  inch  of  the 
margin  of  the  ulcer,  they  ■ndll  find  a  tissue 
suitable  for  their  reception.  They  may 
be  placed  about  an  inch  apart  fi'om  each 
other.  Not  only  is  this  zone  of  tissue  more 
suitable  for  the  grafts,  but  by  their  presence 
here,  they  seem  to  exercise  a  beneficial  in- 
fluence on  the  cutis  at  the  margin  of  the 
sore  itself ;  as,  shortly  after  the  gi-afts  have 
become  adherent,  the  marginal  epitheUum 
seems  to  be  stimulated  to  more  vigorous 
growth  than  formerly.  The  grafting  may 
be  repeated  as  often  as  required. 

The  grafts  ought  to  be  placed  in  in- 
timate contact  with  the  gi-anulation-tissue, 
and  retained  in  position  by  some  convenient 
dressing.  Some  sui-geons  recommend  that 
a  woimd  be  made  in  the  gi-anulation-tissue, 
and  that  the  grafts  be  inserted  into  it.  This 
is  not  advisable,  but  care  is  requii-ed  to 
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prevent  the  grafts  from  being  displaced, 
which  may  happen  in  one  of  two  ways : 
first,  by  friction  from  the  outside,  and, 
secondly,  by  being  floated  fi'om  the  granula- 
tions in  the  discharge.  The  means  taken 
to  obviate  the  former  often  facilitate  the 
latter.  If  the  sore  be  lai-ge,  and  a  single 
piece  of  guttapercha  tissue,  or  other  water- 
proof material,  be  laid  over  the  grafts  in 
contact  with  the  granulation-tissue,  the 
secretion  from  the  whole  suiface  accumu- 
lates under  the  dressing,  and  is  apt  to  float 
"the  grafts  before  they  have  become  suf- 
ficiently adherent.  The  writer  finds  that 
a  piece  of  freely  perforated  oiled  silk  or 
protective  plaster,  laid  on  the  grafts  and 
covered  with  sublimated  wood-wool,  is  ad- 
mirably suited  for  the  purpose.  The  silk 
protects  the  grafts  from  injury,  and  as  it 
does  not  adhere,  there  is  no  tendency  to 
displacement  of  the  grafts,  while  the  numer- 
ous apertures  in  the  oiled  silk  permit  the 
secretion  to  come  into  contact  with  the 
sublimated  wood-wool,  which,  being  an 
excellent  absorbent,  the  wound  is  kept  dry, 
the  necessity  for  frequent  dressing  is  dis- 
pensed with,  and  the  healing  is  facilitated. 
A  week  afterwards  the  wound  may  be 
dressed. 

The  superficial  layer  of  the  grafts  some- 
I  times  separates,  and  is  seen  floating  in  the 
1  secretion  while  the  deeper  layer  has  united 
'  to  the  tissues.  If  this  be  not  borne  in 
1  mind  when  the  surface  of  the  granulation- 
1  tissue  is  being  examined  in  order  to  ascer- 
1  tain  whether  the  grafts  have  taken,  it  might 
1  lead  one  to  suppose  that  they  had  failed. 
'.  This  mistake  is  all  the  more  probable  on 
{  account  of  the  fact  that  the  young  epithe- 
1  lial  ceUs  are  so  transparent  that  they  are 
I  barely  recognisable,  the  granidations  being 
6  seen  through  them,  and  therefore  at  an 
€  early  stage  they  might  be  easily  overlooked. 
IThe  newly  transplanted  Rl^in  assimilates 
i  itself  so  thoroughly  to  the  tissues  that  it 
5  Boon  becomes  sensitive,  and  the  cicatrix 
f(  formed  by  its  aid  resists  disintegrating 
c  changes  much  better  than  when  unaided 
e  cicatrisation  has  taken  place  over  a  large 
p  surface. 

In  dealing  with  ulcers  it  is  essential 
Uthat  aU  molecular  disintegration  should 
ihave  ceased  at  the  part  on  which  the  graft 
sis  to  be  placed.  Occasionally  skin-grafts  do 
taucceed  when  planted  on  gi-anulations  which 
Mie  not  quite  in  a  state  of  health,  and  when 
tthis  is  accomphshed  they  speedily  effect  an 
Minprovement  on  the  granulations  surroimd- 
ung  them.  Though  this  be  admitted,  there 
Man  be  no  doubt  that  skin-grafting  is  most 
•easily  effected,  and  most  successful  when 


performed  on  a  healthy  granulating  sur- 
face. As  the  condition  of  the  ulcer  de- 
pends gi-eatly  on  the  state  of  the  patient's 
constitutional  condition,  the  general  health 
ought  to  be  closely  looked  to. 

The  parts  of  the  body  from  which  grafts 
ought  to  be  taken  are  those  least  exposed 
to  fraction,  and  which  are  at  the  same  time 
not  covered  by  a  thick  cortical  layer.  It  is 
best  to  take  the  graft  from  the  body  of  the 
patient  for  whom  it  is  required.  By  doing 
so,  the  fear  of  introducing  deleterious  or 
poisonous  elements  into  the  blood  is  avoided. 
A  mother  might  prefer  to  have  the  graft 
removed  from  her  ovm  arm  for  the  sore  on 
her  child.  If  the  graft  is  to  be  removed 
from  another  person,  sanction  ought  to  be 
sought  and  distinctly  received  before  doing 
so.  Although  the  epithehum  is  being  con- 
stantly renewed  during  the  whole  Hfe  of 
the  individual,  yet  in  old  age  its  vitality 
is  somewhat  impaired,  and  it  is  not  so 
suitable  for  grafting  as  that  of  a  young 
person.  In  a  hospital,  skin  may  be  taken 
from  a  newly  amputated  limb — the  sooner 
after  removal  the  better,  though  the  epi- 
thehum has  been  known  to  have  retained 
its  vitahty  for  an  hour  after  amputation, 
and  to  have  lived  on  being  grafted. 

Transplantation  of  conjimctiva  has  been 
frequently  successful.  The  transplants 
have  been  taken  from  the  conjunctiva  in 
the  lower  animals,  and  appHed  to  the  eye- 
ball in  man.  The  epithelium  from  the 
mucous  rnembrane  of  the  Hp  has  been  like- 
vTise  used  for  this  purpose,  it  is  said  with 
success.  The  cornea  has  been  in  a  few 
cases  transplanted  ;  on  one  occasion  at  least 
it  has  been  temporarily  successful,  the  part 
remaining  transparent  for  a  considerable 
period,  and  only  becoming  opaque  after- 
wards from  an  inflammatory  attack. 

Muscle  and  nerve  have  been  trans- 
planted, but  the  data  given  are  not  sufficient 
to  warrant  any  practical  deductions  there- 
from. 

Bone-grafting.  —  Under  this  heading 
some  include  several  distinct  processes, 
re-implantation  of  bone,  osteoplasty,  and 
bone-grafting.  The  first  of  these  consists 
in  the  replacement  in  its  original  position 
of  a  portion  of  bone  temporarily  removed 
by  operation  or  by  accident;  such  as  the 
reimplantation  of  a  disc  of  bone  elevated 
by  trephining  the  skull.  In  osteo-plastio 
operations,  a  portion  of  bone  is  detached, 
so  that  its  osseous  continuity  is  either 
wholly  or  partially  severed,  while  its  attach- 
ment to  the  soft  parts  from  which  its 
vascular  supply  is  derived  still  remains 
more  or  less  complete.   This  is  illustrated 
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when  one  endeavours  to  fill  up  a  deficiency 
in  a  long  bone  by  detaching  and  shifting  a 
portion  of  bone  from  the  shaft  in  thd  im- 
mediate viciaity  of  the  gap,  while  a  pedicle 
of  periosteum,  or  of  the  soft  tissues,  is  left 
adherent  at  one  extremity  of  the  detached 
portion  of  bone.  Neither  of  the  foregoing 
should  be  properly  included  under  the  head- 
trig  of  bone-gi-aftiug,  that  term  being  re- 
served for  such  operations  as  involve  the 
introduction  of  a  portion  of  bone  into  the 
tissues  altogether  removed  from  its  original 
seat,  or  of  transplantation  of  osseous  tissue 
from  one  animal  to  another. 

Though  in  times  past  many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  graft  bone,  or  some  of 
its  elements,  they  have  not  been  attended 
with  practical  success  tmtil  within  recent 
years.  In  a  paper  published  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Royal  Society  in  May,  1881, 
entitled  '  Observations  concerning  Trans- 
plantation of  Bone,'  the  vniter  referred  to  a 
case  which  he  had  of  successful  and  exten- 
sive bone-grafting.  The  grafts  in  this  in- 
stance were  obtained  fi'om  six  limbs  of 
three  children  who  had  to  be  operated  on 
for  tibial  anterior  cm-vatures,  and  a  wedge 
of  bone  was  removed  from  each  limb. 
The  grafting  was  perfomied  on  tlu'ee  sepa- 
rate occasions,  two  wedges  being  trans- 
planted at  one  time.  These  wedges  were 
divided  into  minute  fragments,  u-respective 
of  periosteal  attachments,  and  were  placed 
in  a  sulcus  made  between  the  humeral 
muscles  of  a  boy  who  had  lost  his  humeral 
diaphysis  more  than  a  year  previously.  By 
these  numerous  grafts  the  two  epiphyses 
were  united  together  by  a  firm  shaft,  and 
the  use  of  his  arm  was  folly  restored. 

It  is  stated  that  bone  cannot  be  trans- 
planted from  one  species  to  another,  and 
though  definite  proof  to  the  contrary  is 
wanting  on  this  point,  the  writer  has  reason 
to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  statement. 
The  best  osseous  grafts  are  obtained  firom 
yoimg  growing  bone.  Human  bone  may 
be  obtained  in  hospitals  from  limbs  which 
have  been  removed  on  account  of  accident 
or  disease.  In  cases  of  anterior  curvature 
of  the  tibia,  causing  marked  deformity,  and 
which  demand  straightening,  it  is  often 
necessary  to  remove  a  wedge  therefrom, 
and  such  wedges  may  furnish  the  material 
for  grafting.  The  preservation  of  the 
periosteum  is  not  essential  to  the  success 
of  the  graft ;  it  is  important  to  preserve  it, 
however,  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  yoimg 
bone  it  protects  the  imderlying  osteoblasts, 
and  forms  vascular  connections  with  the 
tissues  into  the  midst  of  which  it  is  trans- 
planted.   Many  portions  of  bone,  even  of 


the  deeper  layers,  and  those  occupying  a 
position  midway  between  the  medulla  and 
the  cortical  substance,  grow  well  when 
transplanted.  After  removal  of  the  bone, 
it  ought  to  be  divided  into  minute  frag- 
ments about  the  size  of  a  pea.  In  doing 
this  the  fragments  ought  not  to  be  broken 
or  crushed,  but  cleanly  cut.  If  the  bone 
about  to  be  taken  for  the  graft  be  thin  and 
vascular,  it  may  hve  and  grow  in  its  trans- 
planted situation  without  having  been  so 
minutely  subdivided.  Discs  removed  from 
the  skull,  when  they  are  yoimg  and  vas- 
cular, have  grown  when  reimplanted  after 
operation. 

When  an  osseous  graft  is  about  to  be 
effected,  the  part  into  which  the  graft  i& 
to  be  placed  ought  to  be  fii'st  prepared. 
The  extremity  of  the  bone,  to  which  the 
graft  is  to  be  attached,  ought  to  be  re- 
fi'eshed,  and  the  aperture  between  the 
muscles  made  of  sufiicient  size  to  receive 
the  osseous  fi'agments  without  over-dis- 
tension. After  all  bleeding  has  ceased,  the 
part  is  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  grafts. 
The  portion  of  bone  to  be  transplanted 
ought  then  to  be  struck  out  of  its  normal 
position  with  a  sharp  chisel,  and  cut  into- 
small  pieces,  immediately  thereafter  placed 
in  the  sulcus  prepared  for  it,  and  the  soft 
parts  closed  over  it.  The  entire  operation, 
ought  to  be  performed  under  strict  anti- 
septic precautions.  The  limb  ought  then 
to  be  fixed  and  kept  at  absolute  rest.  If 
healing  by  first  intention  is  obtained,  th& 
parts  ought  to  be  tolerably  firm  at  the  ex- 
piration of  a  month,  though  it  is  better  to 
maintain  complete  rest  for  six  weeks  or  two 
months  from  the  date  of  operation.  On 
this  point,  however,  something  will  depend 
on  the  extent  of  the  graft  employed,  a  small 
one  becoming  firm  sooner  than  an  exten- 
sive one.  If  supp\u"ation  follows,  some 
portion  of  bone  will  be  thrown  off,  and  if 
the  inflammatory  process  be  great  the 
whole  graft  may  be  shed.  One  of  the  chief 
points  in  securing  success  is  obtained  when 
the  v/ound  heals  without  suppmation. 

The  grafting  of  periosteum  and  of  the 
medulla  of  bone  have  both  been  experi- 
mentally successful  in  the  lower  animals; 
but  the  data  derived  from  these  observa- 
tions are  neither  so  clear  as  to  waiTant 
definite  conclusions  being  formulated  from 
them,  nor  sufficient  to  establish  their  prac- 
tical utihty.  It  is  difficiilt  to  see  in  what 
way  either  of  these  elements  would  equal 
the  efficiency  of  bone-grafts  for  practical 
purposes. 

Sponge-grafting. — ^^'^ith  a  view  of  ex- 
pediting the  healing  of  deep  wounds  la 
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which  there  has  heen  a  loss  of  tissue,  Dr. 
Hamilton  of  Ediaburgh  introduced  the 
practice  of  -what  he  called  'pponge-graft- 
ing.'    The  sponge  to  be  used  is  previously 
prepared  by  steeping  it  in  dilute  nitro- 
muriatic  acid,  to  dissolve  the  silicious  and 
calcareous  salts ;  and  when  this  has  been 
effectually  accomplished,    the   sponge  is 
Avashed  in  dilute  ammonia  or  potash,  to 
remove  all  excess  of  acid.  It  is  then  placed 
in  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid, 
to  render  it  aseptic,  and  it  is  stored  in 
the  same  until  required.    A  thin  section 
of  sponge  prepared  in  this  way.  Dr.  Hamil- 
ton recommends  to  be  placed  over  such 
granulation-surfaces  as  are  below  the  level 
of  the  skin,  with  the  view  of  affording  a 
support  for  the  blood-vessels  of  the  granu- 
lation-tissue which  would  push  their  way 
into  the  interstices,  and  so  fiU  up  the  cavity, 
the  sponge  eventually  becoming  absorbed. 
He  further  recommends  that,  when  one 
piece  of  sponge  has  been   covered  by 
granulations,  another  may  be  applied  on 
the   surface  until  the  granulation-tissue 
reaches  the  proper  level.    Dr.  Hamilton 
relates  cases  in  which  he  believes  that  this 
process  hastened  the  healing  of  the  sores, 
and  a  few  cases  have  been  reported  by 
other  surgeons,  aU  of  them  tending  to  prove 
that  the  so-called  '  sponge  grafting '  is  a 
successful  means  of  healing  such  sores. 
The  writer  has  carefully  experimented  in 
this  direction,  and,  however  interesting  as 
a  physiological  phenomenon  the  penetration 
of  the  decalcified  sponge  by  granulation- 
tissue  may  be,  his  observations  have  not 
led  him  to  believe  that  the  sponge  hastened 
the  healing  of  the  sore,  while  m  some  in- 
stances it  distinctly  retarded  it. 

"William  Macewen. 

GRANULAR  OPHTHALMIA.  See 
Conjunctiva,  Diseases  of  the. 

_  GRAVES'  DISEASE.  See  Exophthal- 
mic Goitre,  under  Thyroid  Gland. 

GREENSTICK  FRACTURE.  See 
Fractukes. 

GROI]Sr.--The  groin  is  the  site  of  many 
important  injuries  and  diseases,  forming 
as  it  does  the  junction  of  the  abdomen, 
pelvis,  and  thigh;  and  being  the  seat  of 
four  forms  of  hernia — inguinal,  femoral, 
obturator,  and  ventral — and  of  many 
varieties  of  abscess  and  tumour, 

_  Stretching  between  the  anterior  superior 
spine  of  the  Hum  and  the  pubic  spine  is 
Poupart's  ligament.  Below  this  is  a  hol- 
low, corresponding  superficially  to  Scarpa's 


triangle  in  the  dissected  part.  Beneath  the 
ligament  is  the  pubic  bone  ;  and  between 
the  two,  passing  from  the  abdomen  to  the 
thigh,  are  the  psoas  and  iUacus  muscles ; 
the  femoral  artery  and  vein ;  the  anterior 
crural,  the  crural  branch  of  the  genito- 
crm-al,  and  the  external  cutaneous  nerves. 

Deeper  than  the  horizontal  ramus  of 
the  pubic  bone,  and  under  the  pectineus 
muscle,  is  the  opening  whence  obturator 
hernia  escapes  from  the  pelvis.  Above 
Poupart's  ligament  is  the  inguinal  canal, 
with  the  internal  ring  half  an  inch  above 
the  middle  of  Poupart's  ligament,  and  the  ex- 
ternal ring  above  and  internal  to  the  pubic 
'spine.'  The  femoral  ring  is  immediately 
below  and  external  to  this  bony  process. 
The  inguinal  canal  is  concerned  in  hernia, 
various  forms  of  hydrocele,  ulidescended 
testicle,  misplaced  ovary,  varix  and  fatty 
tumom-  of  the  cord.  The  superficial  fascia, 
over  the  groin  is  disposed  in  two  layers — 
the  subcutaneous  fatty,  and  the  deeper 
membranous,  the  latter  being  firmly  at- 
tached to  Poupart's  ligament. 

An  inch  and  a  half  below  and  external 
to  the  pubic  spine  is  the  saphenous  open- 
ing. The  crural  sheath  has  three  compart- 
ments :  the  outer,  lodging  the  femoral  artery ; 
the  middle  one,  the  vein  ;  and  the  innermost 
— called  the  crin-al  canal — apeUet  of  fat  and 
a  lymphatic  gland.  Femoral  hernia  occu- 
pies the  last-named  space.  Between  the 
layers  of  the  superficial  fascia  are  some 
blood-vessels,  and  lymphatic  glands  and 
vessels.  The  lymphatic  glands  of  the  groin 
are  arranged  in  two  primary  sets,  superficial 
and  deep.  The  former  consist  of  a  hori- 
zontal series  along  Poupart's  ligament,  and 
a  vertical  in  Scarpa's  triangle.  The-  deep 
set  lie  in  the  crural  sheath  beside  the  vein. 
A  bursa  lies  between  the  ilio-psoas  muscle 
and  the  capsule  of  the  hip-joint.  It  may 
communicate  with  the  synovial  membrane 
of  the  articulation. 

In  the  diagnosis  of  diseases  and  in- 
juries of  the  groin  it  is  important  to  de- 
termine whether  the  lesion  is  entirely 
confined  to  the  part,  or  is  connected  with 
some  other  region  either  by  continuity  of 
soHd  tissue,  by  lymphatic  vessels,  or  by  a 
wider  channel,  as  in  psoas  abscess  and 
hernia.  Immediate  localisation  is  a  further 
aid  in  estimating  the  nature  of  a  given 
case ;  thus,  a  swelling  above  Poupart's  liga- 
ment is  suggestive  of  an  enlarged  gland,  an 
undescended  testicle,  funicular  hydrocele, 
and  thickening  of  the  cord. 

Isolated  nodula/)'  elevations  of  the  slcin 
indicate  enlargement  of  the  subjacent  lym- 
phatic glands.   Nodulation  en  masse  points 
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to  a  conglomeration  of  swollen  glands,  or  to 
a  lobulated  tumour. 

Congestion  of  the  ski/n  shows  that  the 
circulation  in  it  is  impeded.  If  the  red- 
ness is  diffused,  it  may  be  concluded  that 
the  morbid  process  has  involved  the  skin. 
Distension  of  the  cutaneous  veins  proves 
that  there  is  deep-seated  obstruction  from 
>  compression  or  plugging  of  blood-vessels. 

Flexion  of  the  thigh  is  common  to  all 
painful  affections  of  the  groin.  Fixed 
rigidity  in  this  position  is  generally  due  to 
hip-joint  disease,  or  deep-seated  suppuration 
from  any  other  source ;  it  shows  that  the 
soft  parts  have  undergone  atrophic  shorten- 
ing. Transient  flexion  is  entirely  owing 
to  spastic  contraction  of  the  muscles.  Taken 
alone  it  is  of  little  use  in  diagnosis,  as  it 
may  be  caused  by  a  variety  of  pathological 
states.  It  disappears  under  the  influence 
of  an  anaesthetic. 

A  pulsating  tumour  in  Scarpa's  triangle 
is  probably  an  aneurism,  or  a  vascular 
mahgnant  growth ;  possibly  a  soUd  or  fluid 
swelling,  with  pulsation  communicated  from 
the  femoral  artery. 

If  the  tumour,  after  being  emptied  by 
compression,  refiUs  suddenly  with  a  thud, 
and  the  bruit,  when  present,  is  conducted 
for  some  distance  along  the  main  artery, 
and  the  pulsation  is  markedly  expansile,  it 
is  an  aneurism.  But  when  an  aneurism  is 
largely  filled  with  clot,  especially  if  it  has 
ruptured,  and  the  swelling  is  thereby  more 
diffuse,  its  density  is  greater,  whilst  the 
bruit  and  thriU  may  be  abohshed  and  the 
pulsation  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Atten- 
tion must  then  be  directed  to  the  previous 
history  of  the  case.  The  pulsation  of  a 
mahgnant  growth  is  constant  and  progres- 
sive. Dilatation  of  other  arteries  would 
afford  a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of 
aneurism. 

Dilatation  of  the  superficial  veins,  with 
pulsation,  bruit,  and  thrill,  are  the  signs  of 
a/rterio-venous  cmeurism. 

A  swelling  which  has  previously  pul- 
sated, and  subsequently  become  red  and 
painful,  is  probably  an  aneu/rism  with  i/n- 
flammation  or  suppuration  about  the  sac. 
It  must  not  be  mistaken  for  an  abscess 
with  communicated  pulsation.  To  avoid 
this,  the  various  sources  of  abscess-forma- 
tion should  be  carefuUy  explored. 

A  non-pulsating,  reducible  swelling, 
giving  an  impulse  on  coughing,  is  either 
hernia,  abscess — psoas,  e.g. — or  varix.  If  it 
is  resonant  on  percussion,  elastic,  and  sud- 
denly reducible  tmder  pressure,  it  is  hernia. 
The  exact  nature  of  the  rupture  is  told 
generally  by  the  situation  of  the  swelling. 


and  especially  by  the  position  of  its  neck. 
Thus  if  the  hernia  be  limited  above  by 
Poupart's  Hgament,  it  is  either  femoral  or 
obturator  ;  if  bounded  below  by  that  struc- 
ture it  is  inguinal  or  ventral.  The  elasticity 
and  resonance  on  percussion  differentiate 
an  inguinal  hernia  confined  to  the  canal, 
from  an  enlarged  gland  or  swollen  unde- 
scended testicle  ;  whilst  resonance  on  per- 
cussion and  sudden  reduction  by  pressure 
distinguish  it  from  encysted  hydrocele  of 
the  cord.    If  the  neck  of  the  hernia  lies 
immediately  above  and  internal  to  the 
pubic  spine,  the  rupture  is  inguinal.  The 
neck  of  a  femoral  hernia  is  situated  just 
outside  and  below  the  pubic  spine.    It  is 
very  important  to  note  this  fact,  because  it 
is  not  uncommon  for  a  femoral  hernia,  after 
it  has  escaped  from  the  saphenous  opening, 
to  turn  upwards  over  Poupart's  ligament 
and  so  simulate  an  inguinal  rupture.  In 
such  cases  the  swelling  passes  outwards  as 
a  rule,  but  it  may  travel  inwards  and  com- 
pletely overlap  the  external  abdominal  ring. 

Eoundness  of  contour  is  suggestive  of 
a  femoral  hernia,  whilst  an  oval  outline  is 
presumptive  evidence  of  a  bubonocele. 

A  small,  hard,  tender,  and  painful  swell- 
ing, at  the  site  of  the  crural  canal,  is  either 
an  inflamed  lymphatic  gland  or  a  femoral 
hernia.  Palpation  alone  may  fail  to  dis- 
tinguish them.  The  signs  of  incarceration 
or  strangulation — pain  in  the  belly,  vomit- 
ing, and  obstruction  of  the  bowels — when 
present  suffice  for  the  diagnosis,  but  they 
may  be  imperfectly  developed  and  thus 
equivocal.  Then,  in.  the  absence  of  enlarge- 
ment of  contiguous  glands,  the  part  must 
be  cut  down  upon  and  recourse  had  to 
direct  inspection. 

A  lobulated  painless  swelling,  devoid  of 
impulse  on  coughing,  and  possessed  of 
considerable  sohdity,  is  probably  a  fatty 
tumour.  A  femoral  epiplocele  is  usually 
painful  on  manipulation. 

A  slight  fulness  in  Scarpa's  triangle,  a,c- 
companied  by  pain  referred  to  some  part  of 
the  obtm-ator  nerve,  and  by  the  symptoms 
of  obstruction  of  the  bowels,  points  to  06- 
turator  hernia.  The  absence  of  swelling 
does  not  negative  the  diagnosis,  for,  in  the 
majority  of  recorded  cases,  the  existence  of 
a  tumom*  was  not  ascertained  during  Hfe. 
A  careful  comparison  of  both  Umbs  should 
be  made,  and  the  pelvis  examined  per  rectum 
or  per  vaginam,  and,  if  necessary,  the  ob- 
turator foramen  must  be  explored— by  in- 
cision through  the  thigh,  or  by  opening  the 
abdominal  cavity. 

A  resonant  swelling,  wliich  expands  and 
becomes  more  tense  on  coughing,  situated 
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above  Poupart's  ligament,  but  not  occupy- 
ing the  inguinal  canal,  is  a  ventral  hernia. 
The  history  of  the  bui-sting  of  a  pelvic  ab- 
scess, or  of  Hgatiu-e  of  the  external  iliac 
artery,  the  presence  of  a  cicatrix,  and  the 
condition  of  the  femoral  artery,  afford  cor- 
roborative evidence. 

A  soft  swelling  at  the  upper  and  inner 
part  of  the  thigh — one  which  diminishes  in 
size  or  disappears  without  gurgle  or  sHp  on 
elevation  of  the  limb,  and  on  the  appUca- 
tion  of  shght  pressure — which  retm-ns  of 
itself  when  the  limb  is  pendent,  even  though 
compression  be  maiutained  over  the  crural 
ring  and  psoas  tendon,  is  varix  of  the 
saphenous  vein.  The  tributary  branches 
are  usually  much  dilated. 

As  regards  the  degree  of  impulse  on 
coughing,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  most 
forcible  in  hernia  and  least  in  varix.  It 
varies  in  different  cases  of  reducible  abscess, 
according  to  the  consistence  of  the  pus  and 
the  width  of  the  neck  beneath  Poupart's 
ligament.  In  some  it  is  quite  manifest,  in 
others  it  is  difficult  to  obtain. 

The  tumour  is  solid,  non-pulsating,  a/nd 
irreducible.  It  probably  consists  of  (1)  en- 
larged lymphatic  glands,  (2)  some  form  of 
new-growth,  or  (3)  an  undescended  testicle. 

If  the  sweUing  is  multiple,  and  situated 
along  Poupart's  ligament,  or  in  the  course 
of  the  femoral  vessels,  it  is  glamdula/r  in 
nature.  Then,  if  no  lesion  exists  in  the 
associated  lymphatic  vessels,  the  enlarge- 
ment is  almost  certainly  owing  to  some 
constitutional  state  —  syphilis  (excluding 
local  infection),  scrofula,  or  Hodgkin's 
disease. 

The  history  of  past  infection,  and  the 
existence  of  other  signs  of  syphilis,  afford 
the  required  con-oborative  evidence  on  this 
head.  The  youth  of  the  patient,  and  the 
past  or  simultaneous  affection  of  other 
tissues,  such  as  caries  of  bone,  joint-disease, 
&c.,  point  to  scrofulosis. 

If  the  tumour  is  of  considerable  size, 
:  and  other  groups  of  glands — axillary,  cer- 
vical, &c. — are  affected,  it  is  a  lymphade- 
noma.  Excess  of  leucocytes  in  the  blood 
;  and  increase  of  the  splenic  dulness  con- 
s  firm  the  diagnosis.  Suppuration  and  peri- 
I  adenoid  induration  are  most  marked  in 
\  scroftda,  least  in  lymphadenoma.  Strain 
i  is  not  an  infrequent  cause  of  swelling  of 
I  the  inguinal  glands. 

If  irritation  of  the  peripheral  lymphatics 
i  is  discoverable,  the  glandular  swelling  is 
t  termed  a  huho.  This  is  said  to  be  sijm.pa- 
(  theUc  when  it  is  consecutive  to  acute  in- 
t  flammation,  as  from  a  chancre  or  a  heel- 
i  gall,  is  accompanied  by  pain  and  tenderness, 


and  shows  a  tendency  to  suppurate.  Hard, 
painless,  freely-movable  glands  constitute 
indolent  huho ;  and,  from  their  prevailing 
size  and  shape,  they  are  termed  amygda- 
loid. The  glands  are  welded  into  a  conftised 
mass  from  perilymphatic  exudation.  They 
are  breaking  down  at  several  points,  and 
the  subject  is  of  strumous  habit.  Tliia  is 
scrofulous  huho. 

Cancerous  disease — e.g.  epitheUoma  of 
the  penis  or  scrotum — ^is  propagated,  sooner 
or  later,  to  the  glands  next  in  order ;  it  also 
gives  rise — notably  when  ulceration  has 
commenced — to  simple  irritative  enlarge- 
ment. The  differential  diagnosis  of  the 
two  conditions  in  the  early  stage  is  difficult. 
If  removal  of  the  primary  growth  is  fol- 
lowed by  marked  subsidence  of  the  sympa- 
thetic swelling  it  may  be  concluded  that  the 
latter  is  benign ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
glands  are  very  hard,  massive,  and  a  por- 
tion of  it  ulcerated,  the  huho  is  malignant. 

The  non-glamdular  solid  tumours  of 
the  groin  include  lipoma,  osteoma,  enchon- 
droma,  carcinoma  of  the  skin,  and  malignant 
connective-tissue  tumours,  either  purely  sar- 
comatous or  composite — e.g.  myxo-sarcoma, 
osteo-sarcoma,  &c.  The  special  features  of 
each  are  given  fully  elsewhere.  If  the 
tumour  is  freely  movable,  of  doughy  con- 
sistence, and  lobulated,  it  is  a  lipoma ;  and 
the  diagnosis  is  all  the  more  certain  if  it 
is  found  that  the  growth  has  travelled  from 
its  original  position.  Or,  the  tumour  is  very 
hard,  perhaps  distinctly  lobulated;  it  is 
fixed  to  the  epiphysis  of  the  femur  or  to  the 
pelvis,  either  at  the  symphysis  or  sacro-ihac 
synchondrosis.  It  is  an  enchondroma,  or, 
less  probably,  an  osteoma. 

Enlargement  and  rigidity  of  a  muscle 
or  tendon,  especially  near  its  attachment, 
is  probably  owing  to  ossification  from  strain. 
The  adductor  longus  is  pecuHarly  prone  to 
this  change.    See  Eidee's  Bone. 

There  is  a  swelling  at  the  site  of  the 
inguinal  canal ;  it  gives  the  '  testicular  sen- 
sation '  on  pressure,  and  the  testicle  is 
absent  from  the  scrotum.  It  is  a  case  of 
undescended  testicle.  Its  solidity  and  want 
of  translucency  distinguish  it  from  encysted 
hydrocele.  The  absence  of  impulse  on 
coughing,  and  of  resonance  on  percussion, 
prevent  its  being  mistaken  for  hubonocele. 
Partial  descent  of  the  testicle  predisposes  to 
hernia ;  it  is  important,  therefore,  to  bear 
in  mind  the  possible  association  of  the  two. 

A  sweUing  in  the  groin  which  is  marked 
by  enlargement  and  accession  of  pain  at 
the  menstrual  period,  is  very  Ukely  to  be 
due  to  an  ovary  occupying  the  inguinal 
canal. 
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Several  fluid  tumours  remain  for  con- 
sideration, viz. : — I.  Cysts,  (a)  Enlarged 
bm-sa ;  (3)  sebaceous  tumour ;  (y)  encysted 
hydrocele  of  the  cord;  (S)  hygroma;  (e) 
hydatid  cyst.  II.  Diffuse  hydrocele  of  the 
cord.  III.  Effusion  into  the  hip-joint. 
IV.  Abscess. 

If  the  tumour  is  situated  over  the  hip- 
joint,  and  it  is  rendered  more  painful  by 
abduction  and  extension  of  the  limb,  but 
not  by  percussion  of  the  heel  or  great  tro- 
chanter, it  is  probably  caused  by  effusion 
into  the  bursa  between  the  capsule  of  the 
hip-joint  and  the  psoas  tendon,  and  not  by 
distension  of  the  articular  capsule. 

A  sebaceous  tumour  simulates  chronic 
abscess  and  Lipoma.  To  differentiate  them, 
it  must  be  ascertained  if  the  swelling  is 
lobulated,  and  the  signs  of  local  inflamma- 
tion and  the  causes  of  glandular  abscess 
must  be  looked  for.  In  case  of  doubt  a  trocar 
and  canula  should  be  used. 

A  small  tense  and  elastic  swelling  in  the 
inguinal  canal,  which  is  possibly  fluctuating 
and  translucent,  and  is  without  resonance 
on  percussion  or  impulse  on  coughing,  is 
an  encysted  hydrocele  of  the  cord.  It  has 
to  be  diagnosed  from  bubonocele,  hernia, 
and  undescended  testis. 

If  the  tumom*  dates  from  birth,  and 
yields  a  clear  lymph  on  puncture,  it  is  a 
congenital  hygroma.  It  may  be  purely 
cystic,  or  partly  cystic  and  partly  soUd. 
It  may  be  soft  and  puffy  to  the  touch,  or 
more  or  less  tense  and  elastic,  and  its  out- 
line may  be  distinct  and  even,  or  indefinite 
and  irregular. 

If  the  tumour  is  marked  by  chronicity 
and  painlessness,  and  the  fluid  drawn  from 
it  is  clear,  of  low  specific  gravity,  and  fi-ee 
from  albumin,  it  is  an  hydatid  cyst.  The 
finding  of  booklets,  echinococci,  or  secon- 
dary cysts  in  the  fluid,  settles  the  dia- 
gnosis. 

Diffuse  hydnrocele  of  the  cord  may  be 
rediicible  or  irreducible.  If  reducible,  the 
fluid  flows  steadily  back  imder  pressure; 
there  is  not  the  shp  or  gui'gle  as  in  reduc- 
tion of  a  hemia.  If  irreducible,  it  is  marked 
by  fluctuation,  absence  of  resonance,  and 
possibly  by  translucency. 

The  chief  varieties  of  abscess  in  the 
groin  are — (1)  Lymphatic  and  perilym- 
phatic ;  (2)  Psoas  and  iliac,  including  peri- 
typhlitic  and  perinephritic  ;  (3)  Articular  and 
extra-capsular.  Some  of  these  are  acute, 
others  chronic.  The  majority  of  the  first 
group  are  consecutive  to  irritation  in  the 
corresponding  lymphatic  areas. 

If  the  tiimour  is  reducible,  and  con- 
tinuous fluctuation  can  be  obtained  above 


and  below  Poupart's  ligament,  whilst  the 
spine  shows  angular  curvature,  it  is  an 
ordinary  psoas  abscess.  There  may  be  one 
on  each  side,  and  the  two  may  communi- 
cate across  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae. 

An  iUao  abscess  may  originate  in  the 
fossa  of  the  same  name,  in  the  true  pelvis, 
or  about  the  kidney.  These  regions  should 
be  carefully  explored.  A  periccecal  abscess 
is  usually  accompanied  by  the  symptoms  of 
obstruction  of  the  bowels,  and  is  commonly 
due  to  fsecal  impaction. 

It  is  difficult  to  diagnose  with  certainty 
suppuration  within  and  immediately  with- 
out the  hip-joint.  Pain  on  passive  move- 
ment and  percussion  is  generally  greater  in 
the  former  case. 

Augustus  J.  Peppee. 
GUINEA-"WOB-M.    See  Fhaeia  Me- 

DINENSIS. 

GUM-BOIL.— This  is  an  inflammation, 
usually  running  on  to  suppuration,  about 
the  apex  of  the  root  of  a  tooth,  which  comes 
to  be  enclosed  in  an  abscess  sac  adherent  to 
it  at  a  little  distance  fi:om  its  end.  The  pus 
from  this  abscess  is  very  often  evacuated 
tlnrough  the  pulp-canals,  the  pulp  being 
almost  invariably  dead  and  decomposed  in 
cases  of  gum-boil ;  but  there  is  always  some 
inflammation  of  the  bone  and  periosteum 
overlying  it,  and  if  the  exit  via  the  pulp- 
chamber  is  not  very  free,  the  pus  eats 
through  the  alveolar  plate  and  appears  on 
the  surface  of  the  gum,  with  more  or  less 
sweUing ;  hence  the  name  gum-boil. 

The  cause  of  the  inflammation  is,  in  the 
vast  majority  of  instances,  the  escape  from 
the  pulp-chamber  of  the  products  of  the 
decomposition  of  the  pulp  or  of  other  mat- 
ters which  have  found  their  way  into  the 
vacant  pulp-chamber,  thus  making  a  poi- 
soned wound  at  the  apex  of  the  root. 
The  amotmt  of  pain  and  disturbance  is 
pretty  directly  proportionate  to  the  degi'ee 
of  confinement  of  the  inflammatory  pro- 
ducts, so  that  the  first  thing  to  be  done  in 
the  way  of  treatment  is  to  open  the  tooth 
up  freely  and  syringe  it  out,  so  as  to  enable 
the  pus  to  well  up  through  it,  and  to  lance 
the  gum  deeply  if  it  be  much  swollen.  A 
gmn-bofl.  is  in  the  best  position  for  healing 
when  there  is  an  exit  by  way  of  the  gimi 
as  well  as  thi'ough  the  root-canals ;  and  if 
several  drops  of  creosote,  or  other  powerful 
antiseptic,  can  be  pumped  in  through  the 
tooth  so  as  to  find  its  way  out  through  the 
opening  on  the  gum,  the  abscess  will  usually 
heal  immediately.  When  the  inflammatory 
state  has  quite  passed  off,  the  tooth  should 
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he  sealed,  so  as  to  prevent  the  access  of 
foreign  matters  by  way  of  the  pulp-canals ; 
but  it  is  not  enough  merely  to  fill  the  cavity 
of  decay,  the  root-canals  must  also  be  solidly 
filled  or  the  abscess  will  soon  recur,  per- 
haps from  the  accumulation  of  serimi  in  the 
canals  and  its  subsequent  decomposition. 

If  left  to  itself,  relief  is  afforded  by  the 
escape  of  the  matter,  which  from  time  to 
time  re-forms,  and  a  permanent  fistulous 
opening  remains  in  the  gum ;  ultimately 
the  end  of  the  root  becomes  rough  and  more 
or  less  absorbed,  so  that  the  tooth  gets 
loose.  When  the  roots  of  a  tooth  are  so 
long  as  to  reach  beyond  the  reflection  of 
the  mucous  membrane  on  to  the  cheek, 
there  is  much  more  danger  of  the  abscess 
bursting  on  the  cheek  or  beneath  the  chin. 
If  this  threatens,  every  endeavour  should 
be  made  to  get  a  fi:ee  opening  through  the 
tooth,  and  the  skin  should  be  supported  by 
painting  with  coUodion,  &c. ;  it  need  hardly 
be  said  that  under  no  circumstances  should 
a  poultice  be  apphed  externally,  though  a 
small  bread  poultice  laid  in  between  the 
cheek  and  the  gum  is  soothing  and  useful. 
Slight  degrees  of  inflammation,  short  of 
suppm-ation,  may  be  treated  by  painting 
the  gums  with  iodine,  or  with  tincture  of 
aconite ;  sometimes  a  mixture  of  these  in 
■equal  parts  is  applied  with  benefit. 

In  cases  of  exceptional  severity,  necrosis 
of  portions  of  the  alveolar  processes  may 
ensue;  or  suppuration  of  the  lymphatic 
glands  ;  or  pus  may  burrow  down  the  neck ; 
or  enter  the  antrum,  and  set  up  suppuration 
there.  Pyaemia  and  death  have  occasionally 
xesulted  from  Alveolar  Abscess. 

Charles  Tomes. 

GUMMA.— It  might  be  weU  perhaps 
that  this  term  should  pass  out  of  surgical 
■ase,  for  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  define 
it  or  to  state  to  what  conditions  it  shoidd 
be  restricted.  Conventionally,  it  is  used 
for  any  chronic  swelling  occurring  in  con- 
nection with  syphilis.  Formerly  its  use 
was  limited  by  many  to  tumour-like  in- 
durations occurring  in  the  cellular  tissue 
and  viscera  in  the  tertiary  stage  ;  but  it  is 
now  not  infrequently  applied  to  papules 
and  tubercles  developed  in  the  skin  at 
much  earlier  periods ;  and  histologists  can 
draw  no  line  of  distinction  between  the 
chronic  sclerosis  which  attends  the  primary 
lesion  of  syphilis  and  those  of  its  later 
stages. 

,    A  gumma,  it  may  be  said,  always  begins 
cellular  tissue,  and  is  always  slow  in  its 
development.    In  its  later  stages  it  is  often 
attended  by  inflammation,  which  may  cause 


the  sldn  to  give  way  over  it,  and  may  ex- 
pose a  mass  of  sloughy  tissue  which  has 
aptly  been  compared  to  sodden  wash-leather. 
In  degree  of  hardness  gummata  vary  very 
miich,  and  the  close  similarity  to  new  growth 
which  they  sometimes  present  is  such  as  to 
make  diagnosis  very  difficult.  The  cer- 
tainty and  rapidity  with  which  they  yield 
to  the  use  of  iodide  of  potassium  are,  how- 
ever, such  that  the  diagnosis  and  cure  are 
not  infrequently  simultaneously  effected. 

It  is  when  they  are  met  with  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  tongue  or  in  that  of  a  volun- 
tary muscle  that  gummata  are  most  likely 
to  be  mistaken  for  new  gi'owths.  In  these 
situations  they  are  not  infrequently  exceed- 
iugly  slow  in  their  processes  of  change,  and 
very  firm  in  structure.  The  tendency  to 
break  down  or  suppm'ate  varies  very  much 
in  different  parts.  When  suppuration  occurs, 
it  is  to  be  understood  that  it  takes  place 
aroimd,  rather  than  actually  in,  the  tissue 
involved.  The  latter  may,  however,  break 
down  and  disintegrate,  or  may  be  detached 
by  exfoliation.  Indeed,  when  an  abscess 
occurs  in  connection  with  a  gumma,  it  is 
almost  always  accompanied  by  a  slough  or 
sequestrum.  When  a  gumma  has  ulcer- 
ated the  diagnosis  from  new-growih  of  a 
malignant  character  may  sometimes  stiQ 
remain  very  difficult,  and  especially  is  this 
the  case  in  gummatous  ulcers  of  the  tongue. 
The  undermined  edges,  the  sloughy  base, 
and  the  entire  absence  of  anything  like 
warty  outgrowth,  will,  however,  generally 
suffice  as  grounds  for  a  decision.  If  they 
do  not,  a  short  course  of  full  doses  of  the 
iodide  of  potassium  may  be  tried.  As  a 
rule,  when  a  gumma  undergoes  resolution 
by  treatment  it  disappears  entirely,  leaving 
little  or  no  thickening  of  the  part;  but 
occasionally,  and  especially  in  connection 
with  the  periosteum,  some  permanent  scle- 
rosis results.  Even  in  connection  with 
bones,  however,  the  completeness  of  the 
final  resolution  of  very  chronic  and  very 
firm  lumps  is  often  most  remarkable. 

Although  iodide  of  potassium,  as  a  rule, 
displays  its  power  most  definitely  and 
rapidly  in  reference  to  all  stages  of  the 
gummatous  process,  there  are  some  cases 
which  yield  to  mercury  even  more  quickly 
than  to  it,  and  a  few  in  which  the  latter 
will  succeed  when  it  has  failed.  Especially 
is  the  latter  the  case  in  certain  indurations 
of  periosteum  of  bone,  which  will  yield  to 
nothing  but  the  full  mercurial  influence. 
In  the  treatment  of  ulcers  from  gummata 
which  have  broken  down,  local  remedies 
are  of  great  importance,  and  in  many  in- 
stances will  alone  suffice  for  cure.  Amongst 
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these  iodoform  is  the  chief.  But  not  in- 
frequently a  fr-ee  cauterisation  with  the 
acid  nitrate  of  mercury  will  even  yet  more 
rapidly  produce  healthy  action.  The  process 
of  repair  imder  appropriate  treatment  is 
usually  rapid  and  complete.  The  scar  left 
is  often  more  or  less  peculiar,  owing  to  the 
large  amount  of  cellular  tissue  which  may 
have  been  destroyed.  In  like  manner,  when 
a  gumma  in  one  of  the  viscera  tmdergoes 
absorption,  an  internal  cicatrix  with  surface 
depression  is  the  common  result. 

Gummata  have  been  recognised  in 
almost  all  the  viscera.  They  are  common 
in  connection  with  the  testis,  the  liver,  and 
the  cerebral  meninges.  When  occurring  in 
the  substance  of  the  lung  they  lead  to  what 
is  known  as  syphilitic  phthisis,  and  both 
here,  and  in  connection  with  the  muscular 
substance  of  the  heart,  they  are  occasional 
causes  of  deaths  directly  from  syphUis.  In 
most  of  the  positions  just  named,  however, 
their  recognition  and  treatment  concern 
medical  rather  than  surgical  practice. 

Amongst  the  peculiar  forms  of  gumma 
may  be  mentioned  those  which  develop  in 
connection  with  the  venous  and  lymphatic 
systems.  In  the  late  stages  of  tertiary 
syphilis  we  not  infrequently  witness  a 
tendency  to  induration  round  the  cellular 
tissue  of  the  veins  of  the  lower  extremity, 
especially  if  these  have  been  previously  in 
a  diseased  condition.  Lumps  of  indm-ation, 
elongated  in  form,  may  be  met  v^ith  at 
more  than  one  place  on  the  same  leg,  and 
they  may  extend  and  become  confluent, 
producing  a  large  cake-like  mass.  Some  of 
the  most  troublesome  ulcers  we  encounter 
in  the  leg  are  the  result  of  periphlebitic 
gummata.  "When  the  lymphatic  system  is 
affected  we  sometimes  meet  with  Httle  shot- 
like swellings,  developed  at  variable  posi- 
tions in  the  course  of  lymphatic  trunks. 
These  are  often  very  slow  in  their  develop- 
ment, and  remain  for  long  without  breaking 
down.  They  may  occur  at  almost  any 
stage  of  syphilis,  but  are  less  common  in 
the  later  ones,  and  they  appear,  so  far  as 
the  writer's  experience  has  gone,  to  be  more 
influenced  by  mercury  than  iodide  of  potas- 
sium. 

Histologically,  a  gumma  consists  of  what 
is  known  as  granulation  tissue,  its  softness 
or  induration  varying  with  the  proportion 
of  its  cells.  When  its  fluid  constituents  are 
abundant  it  presents  on  section  a  soft  gela- 
tinous appearance,  from  which  its  name  is 
derived.  Jonathan  Hutchinson. 

GUMS,  Affections  of  the.— Hyper- 
trophy OF  THE  Gums  occurs  as  a  congenital 


affection,  and  many  cases  of  it  have  been 
recorded.  In  theMeddco-Chirurgical  Tran- 
sactions, vol.  Ivi.,  is  a  record  of  three 
childi'en  of  one  family,  who  all  presented 
hjrpertrophy  of  the  gums,  and  were  also  the 
subjects  of  molluscum  fibrostcm.  All  three 
children  were  of  weak  intellect.  The  writer 
brought  before  the  Odontological  Society  of 
Great  Britain,  in  1878,  two  remarkable 
cases  of  hypertrophy  of  the  gums,  one  in 
a  child  of  five  years,  and  the  other  in  a 
young  man  of  twenty-six.  In  the  child, 
the  hypertrophy  was  general,  involving  the 
whole  of  the  gums  of  both  jaws ;  but,  in 
the  young  man,  it  was  partial,  being  con- 
fined to  the  gum  and  alveolus  of  the  right 
side  of  the  lower  jaw,  from  the  right  wisdom 
tooth  to  the  left  canine. 

A  cure  was  effected  in  both  cases  by 
removing  the  affected  alveolus  with  the 
contained  teeth,  by  means  of  powerful 
cutting  forceps,  and  nothing  less  severe  is 
effectual,  since  it  has  been  shown  by  Mr. 
Charles  Tomes  that,  in  these  cases,  the 
disease  dips  into  the  socket  of  the  teeth, 
and  that,  therefore,  mere  paring  away  of 
the  redundant  gum  does  not  effect  a  cure. 

A  ncBvoid  condition  of  the  gum  is  occa- 
sionally met  with  as  a  congenital  affection, 
and  co-existent  with  extensive  port-wine 
staining  of  the  face.  In  an  otherwise 
healthy  young  woman,  the  naevoid  growth 
appeared  to  take  on  greater  activity  with 
each  pregnancy,  and  the  writer  removed  the 
vascular  outgrowth  on  two  or  three  occa- 
sions, applying  the  actual  cautery  freely  for 
the  arrest  of  hsemorrhage. 

A  vascular,  non-congenital  tiunour  of 
the  gum  may  originate  from  irritation  of 
the  teeth,  especially  in  the  region  of  the 
incisors.  When  small,  these  growths  may 
be  treated  with  caustics,  but,  if  large,  and 
causing  hsemorrhage,  they  should  be  re- 
moved, and  the  surface  from  which  they 
grew  be  touched  with  the  actual  cautery. 

Polypus  of  the  Gum,  or  simple  hyper- 
trophy due  to  irritation,  is  not  uncommon 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  decayed  teeth,  or 
when  an  accimiulation  of  tartar  has  been 
allowed  to  take  place. 

The  affection,  when  of  considerable  size, 
may  resemble  epuhs,  but  differs  from  it  in 
being  unconnected  with  the  periosteum, 
and  hence  requires  much  milder  treatment. 
The  removal  of  the  tartar  or  the  decayed 
teeth  and  the  use  of  an  astringent  wash  are 
sufficient  treatment  in  most  cases,  and  if 
the  growth  is  large  it  is  generally  pedun- 
culated, and  therefore  readily  snipped  off 
vnth  scissors,  or,  if  sessile,  may  be  cut  off 
and  cauterised  with  Paquelin's  cautery. 
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Gingivitis,  or  inflammation  of  the 
gmns,  is  a  common  affection  in  infants  who 
are  cutting  their  teeth.  The  mouth  is  hot 
and  tender,  there  being  a  constant  dribbling 
of  saliva,  and  the  child's  health  is  interfered 
with  by  the  loss  of  rest  and  by  diarrhoea, 
and  possible  convulsions  caused  by  the 
irritation  of  the  system. 

Free  lancing  of  the  gums  is  the  only 
trustworthy  remedy,  and  should  be  had 
immediate  recourse  to  in  all  cases  of  se- 
verity, although  in  sHght  cases  rubbing  the 
gums  with  the  syrupus  croci,  or  one  of  the 
numerous  but  dangerously  narcotic  '  sooth- 
ing syrups,'  may  be  sufficient. 

A  spongy  condition  of  the  gums,  often 
called  scurvy,  but  which  differs  entirely 
from  the  gum  of  true  scurvy,  is  common 
in  persons  who  neglect  the  cleanliness  of 
their  teeth,  or  are  in  feeble  health.  Accord- 
ing to  Salter,  the  disease  consists  essentially 
in  vascular  dilatation  of  the  papillary  and 
other  capillaries,  with  a  general  tliickening 
of  the  gum  itself.  The  treatment  consists 
in  improving  the  general  health,  and  in 
using  the  tooth-brush  vigorously  with  some 
astringent  mouth-wash. 

The  spongy  gum  due  to  the  administra- 
tion of  mercm-y  differs  from  the  preceding 
in  presenting  a  well-defined  red  line  along 
the  margin  of  the  gum  before  the  spongi- 
ness  comes  on,  combined  with  fetor  of 
breath  and  a  metallic  taste.  The  blue  line 
of  plumbism  is  due  to  a  formation  of  sul- 
phide of  lead,  and  the  green  hne  of  copper- 
poisoning  to  the  oxidation  of  copper  in  the 
superficial  tissues  of  the  gmn. 

In  true  scurvy,  due  to  deprivation  of 
vegetable  diet,  the  gums  are  swoUen  and 
livid  from  submucous  extravasations  of 
blood,  and  they  bleed  on  the  slightest 
touch.  In  advanced  cases  the  gums  be- 
come black  and  sloughy,  protruding  be- 
tween the  lips,  and  are  horribly  offensive. 
Such  cases  are  seldom  seen  except  in  sea- 
men who  have  been  improperly  fed,  and 
deprived  of  lime-juice  during  a  long  voy- 
age ;  but  mild  cases  of  scurvy,  characterised 
by  subcutaneous  ecchymoses  in  other  parts 
of  the  body,  may  be  met  with,  and,  hke 
the  more  severe  ones,  yield  promptly  to  the 
administration  of  fresh  fruit  and  vege- 
tables. 

Bleeding  from  gums  apparently  healthy 
18  a  cornmon  symptom  of  the  hcomorrhagio 
diathesis,  and  may  be  best  checked  by 
pressure,  and  by  the  administration  of 
nsemostatics  in  the  form  of  iron  and  the 
mineral  acids. 

Epulis  is  a  term  often  used  to  include 
any  form  of  tumour  involving  the  gum, 
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but  may  be  conveniently  restricted  to  the 
fibrous  form,  which  alone  is  strictly  con- 
nected with  the  alveolus  and  gum.  It  is  a 
slowly-growing  tumom",  arising  most  com- 
monly between  two  teeth  which  may  or 
may  not  be  decayed.  By  pressure  it  tends 
to  separate  the  teeth  if  they  are  healthy, 
or  may  completely  cover  in  the  stumps  of 
decayed  teeth.  An  epulis  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  periosteum  of  the  alveolus. 
Mere  cutting  away  of  the  growth  is  insuffi- 
cient for  its  eradication,  and  nothing  less 
than  cutting  away  the  portion  of  alveolus 
fr-om  which  it  springs,  or  inducing  its  ex- 
foliation by  the  application  of  the  actual 
cautery,  can  be  rehed  on.  In  order  to  do 
this,  it  is  generally  necessary  to  sacrifice 
the  tooth  on  each  side  of  the  growth,  and 
occasionally  in  removing  the  tooth  the 
whole  growth  comes  away,  being  attached 
to  the  peri-odontal  membrane  in  these 
cases,  instead  of  to  the  alveolar  periosteum. 
An  epulis  on  section  is  foimd  to  consist  of 
dense  fibrous  tissue,  closely  resembling  the 
normal  gum,  and  fr-equently  contains  masses 
of  bone,  which  may  or  may  not  be  directly 
continuous  with  the  alveolus. 

Myeloid  Tumours  are  not  uncommon 
about  the  alveoli  (hence  'myeloid  epulis'), 
but  are  only  the  superficial  portions  of 
deeper  gi'owths.  The  remarkable  feature 
about  these  growths  is  the  dark  colour 
which  is  often  to  be  seen  on  the  surface  of 
the  gum-tumour,  previous  to  or,  more  fre- 
quently, after  removal.  A  very  thorough 
and  complete  removal  of  these  growths  is 
necessary  to  ensxire  a  cure,  and  hence  they 
are  more  properly  classed  among  tumom-s 
of  the  jaw,  which  they  commonly  involve. 

Papilloma  occasionally  affects  the  gums, 
and  requires  fr-ee  removal.  Salter  describes 
a  case  of  the  kind  which  occm'red  in  Sir 
W.  Fergusson's  practice,  where  recm-rence 
after  removal  had  freqiiently  taken  place. 

Ulceration  of  the  Gum  occurs  in 
children  as  the  result  of  stomatitis,  but  in 
the  adult  may  be  due  to  strimia,  syphilis, 
or  epithelioma.  Salter  narrates  a  case  of 
strumous  ulceration  affecting  the  giuns 
and  palate  in  a  youth  of  nineteen,  of  highly 
strumous  diathesis,  and  thinlcs  the  disease 
may  be  more  common  than  is  supposed. 
Syphilitic  ulceration  may  affect  the  gums, 
as  weU  as  other  portions  of  the  buccal 
mucous  membrane,  and  occm's,  as  a  rule, 
below  middle  age. 

Epithelioma  affects  the  gum  in  patients 
over  forty,  and  is  often  apparently  con- 
nected with  irritation  caused  by  ill-fitting 
tooth-plates.  Any  ulceration  in  the  mouth 
of  an  elderly  patient,  which  does  not  heal 
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readily,  should  arouse  a  suspicion  of  epithe- 
lioma, and  this  is  to  be  insisted  upon  the 
more  strongly,  because  in  the  early  stage, 
cases  of  this  description  are  generally  seen 
by  dentists,  who  do  not  always  appreciate 
the  fall  gravity  of  the  case,  and  the  neces- 
sity for  prompt  interference. 

\'\1ien  fully  developed,  the  ulceration  is 
ragged  and  m-egular,  and  tends  to  spread 
fi'om  the  gum  to  the  cheek  externally,  or  to 
the  side  of  the  tongue  internally.  The 
teeth  in  the  neighbourhood  are  loosened, 
and  possibly  the  submaxillary  lymphatic 
glands  may  be  enlarged,  as  they  always  are 
in  the  later  stages  of  the  disease. 

Having  treated  several  cases  of  epithe- 
lioma of  the  gum,  the  writer  is  convinced 
that  nothing  but  very  free  removal  offers 
the  patient  a  chance  of  permanent  relief. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  how  deeply  in  the 
jaw  the  epitheUomatous  growth  may  have 
penetrated,  and,  therefore,  it  is  better  not 
to  be  content  with  simply  cutting  away  the 
alveolus  with  bone -forceps,  but  to  remove  a 
piece  of  the  whole  thickness  of  the  jaw 
well  beyond  the  disease.  It  is  true  that 
this  leads  to  a  permanent  deformity,  which 
one  would  gladly  avoid ;  but  to  do  less  is 
almost  to  court  failure,  with  possible  in- 
filtration of  the  lymphatics  and  a  rapid 
termination.  Christopher  Heath. 

GUNSHOT  WOUNDS.— All  injuries 
caused  by  projectiles  impelled  by  the  ex- 
plosion of  gunpowder  have  been  included 
under  the  term '  gunshot.'  They  differ  from 
the  accidents  of  civil  hfe  in  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  conditions  attending  them,  the 
producing  causes,  the  dangers  and  complica- 
tions liable  to  arise  in  their  course,  and  the 
difficulties  which  surround  their  treatment, 
often  under  very  unfavourable  conditions. 
Gunshot  wounds  may  be  most  trivial  in 
degree,  or  productive  of  injuries  of  terrible 
severity ;  yet  in  aU  their  phases,  whether 
simple  or  compUcated,  the  principles  which 
mark  the  advance  of  modern  surgical  science 
are  as  applicable  to  gunshot  wounds  as  to 
the  injuries  met  with  in  civil  practice. 

It  is  not  easy  to  define  precisely  a  gun- 
shot wound,  because  under  this  title  is  in- 
cluded so  great  a  variety  of  injm'ies  pro- 
duced by  different  kinds  of  firearms.  We 
have  biillet  wounds  occasioned  by  conical 
and  round  bullets,  pistol  shot,  and  small 
shot,  as  well  as  the  extensive  injuries  which 
resrdt  from  shell  explosions.  The  latter, 
when  produced  by  minute  fragments,  pos- 
sess some  of  the  characters  of  biilet  wounds. 
In  some  cases  they  may  be  very  severe, 
and  resemble  somewhat  the  extensive  in- 


juries caused  by  machinery,  and  met  with 
in  civil  practice.  In  other  instances  a  limb 
may  be  carried  away,  smashed  up,  or  large 
{  portions  of  the  body  shattered  out  of  all 
recognition  by  a  shell  exploding  near  at 
hand. 

Bullet-wounds. — A  wound  by  a  rifle 
bullet  may  be  defined  in  very  general  terms 
as  a  contused  and  lacerated  wound,  accom- 
panied by  loss  of  substance,  and,  in  respect 
of  its  great  length  or  depth  compared  with 
the  size  of  the  external  orifice,  it  possesses 
peculiarities  usually  associated  with  punc- 
tured wounds.    The  gra-sdty  and  relative 
importance  of  gunshot  injuries  are  in  rela- 
tion to  the  region  of  the  body  struck,  the 
structures  imphcated,  the  size,  shape,  den- 
sity, and  velocity  of  the  projectile. 
I      A  bullet  striking  tangentially  may  in- 
;  flict  a  mere,  contusion  which,  in  the  case  of 
;  large  projectiles,  may  be  of  the  severest  kind. 
It  may  groove  the  skin  and  subcutaneous 
j  tissue  for  a  greater  or  less  distance,  or  pass 
j  immediately  beneath,  causing  the  so-called 
!  seton  wotmd.     In  other  cases  it  may 
traverse  the  whole  thickness  of  a  limb,  or 
,  the  body  itself,  fi-om  side  to  side.    It  may 
'  go  longitudinally,  or  in  any  other  direction. 
In  one  case  the  soft  part's  only  shall  be 
rnjm-ed;  in  others,  the  bone  may  be  ex- 
tensively comminuted  and  fissured.  Ves- 
sels and  nerves  may  be  divided,  viscera 
and  great  cavities  wounded,  and  joints 
penetrated.    In  any  of  these  cases,  the  ball 
or  portions  of  clothing  may  remain  em- 
bedded, entailing  the  e-\al  consequences  due 
to  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body.  Again, 
the  bullet  shall  emerge,  often  strangely 
altered  in  shape,  or  even  di^•ided  into  one 
or  more  portions.    The  track  of  the  missile 
may  be  quite  short,  or  extend  along  one- 
half  or  more  of  the  body,  bearing  eAadence 
of  contusion  throughout,  and  often  perhaps 
of  explosive  \dolence. 

In  discussing  the  character  and  con- 
sequences of  bullet  injm'ies,  reference  will 
have  to  be  chiefly  made  to  those  produced 
by  conical  projectiles.  The  old  roimd  ball 
is  no  longer  in  use.  It  was  larger  and 
softer  than  the  modern  bullet;  but  the 
chief  differences  in  the  wound  it  inflicted 
were  due  to  its  much  lower  velocity,  the 
readiness  with  wliich  it  was  deflected  from 
the  straight  course,  its  very  eccentric  con- 
duct in  traversmg  the  tissues,  important 
parts  lying  apparently  directly  in  the  way 
being  passed  by  uninjiu-ed  or  at  most  con- 
tused, and  the  frequency  with  which  the 
bullet  lodged.  The  conical  rifle  ball  has 
an  enormous  uiitial  velocity  and  gi-eat  pene- 
trating power.   Its  course  through  the  body 
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is  more  direct.  It  is  less  liable  to  deflec- 
tion, and  the  damage  it  occasions  is  greater. 

The  modern  bullet  exhibits  several 
Tarieties  in  shape  and  size.  Usually  it  is 
A  cylinder  of  lead  with  a  rounded  ex- 
tremity, or  in  some  cases  ovoid  in  form, 
like  the  projectile  of  the  needle-gun.  One 
result  of  the  rapid  flight  of  the  projectile 
is  that  in  half  of  the  cases  in  which  it 
hits  the  body  it  is  altered  in  shape.  And 
i^-hen  it  strilces  a  bone,  it  is  flattened  and 
t^visted  in  all  manner  of  ways,  or  even 
divided  into  two  or  more  portions. 

When  a  bone  is  struck  by  a  bullet  at 
full  speed,  perpendicularly  to  the  smrface, 
it  is  apt  to  pimch  a  roimd  opening  m  it 
with  sharp,  well-defined  margins.  A  loss 
•of  substance,  equal  to  the  area  of  the  ball, 
will  be  seen  at  the  point  of  entrance  ;  the 
•exit  opening  will  be  larger,  more  irregiilar, 
and  the  bone-margins  more  or  less  everted. 
Fissures  almost  universally  co-exist.  This 
form  of  fractiu'e  is  best  seen  in  the  spongy 
•extremities  of  the  long  bones  and  in  the 
flat  bones.  It  is  rare  in  the  compact  tis- 
sue of  the  shaft.  When  the  velocity  is 
diminished,  the  bone  may  be  the  subject 
•of  partial  fracture,  an  indent,  a  fissure,  or  a 
mere  contusion. 

In  the  soft  parts  the  entrance  wound 
is  sharply  defined,  and  smaller  in  area  than 
"the  bullet,  while  its  edges  are  contused,  in- 
verted, and  depressed.  The  exit  wound  is 
irregular,  with  everted  margins  resembling 
an  ordinary  lacerated  wound.  A  dimin- 
ished velocity,  as  a  rule,  causes  the  wounds 
iio  be  less  regular  and  large;r.  The  subse- 
quent course  of  the  bullet  deviates  greatly 
from  the  direct  path.  It  is,  perhaps,  capable 
■of  penetrating  but  a  short  distance ;  it  may 
•even  fall  out  of  the  wound  again,  or  finally 
it  may  inflict  only  a  contusion  without 
breach  of  surface. 

Grooving,  furrowing,  or  gutter  wounds 
are  produced  when  the  bullet  strDces  ob- 
liquely, so  that  it  travels  for  some  distance 
parallel  to  the  surface.  They  are  most  fi-e- 
■quently  seen  on  the  head,  face,  and  extremi- 
ties. They  vary  in  length  and  depth  from 
a  mere  scratch  to  a  deep  channel,  with 
irregular,  contused,  and  lacerated  margins. 
Sharp  angular  fragments  of  shell  often 
produce  them,  and  they  are  very  painful 
and  tedious  in  healing. 

Seton  woiinds  are  similar  in  type  to  the 
last  in  being  superficial,  but  the  projectile 
travels  for  a  certain  distance  close  beneath 
"the  surface  of  the  body  before  it  emerges. 
They  may  be  an  inch  or  two  or  several 
inches  in  length  ;  the  manner  of  production 
IB  by  a  bullet  striking  tangentially  at  fuU 


speed.  They  may  be  seen  on  all  parts  of 
the  body  except  the  head.  The  track  of  the 
ball  is  easily  traced  by  the  bluish  discoloura- 
tion on  the  surface.  As  the  bullet  does  not 
meet  with  any  hard  body  it  is  rarely  much 
altered  in  shape,  and  the  distinctive  features 
of  the  entrance  and  exit  wounds  are  usually 
well  marked. 

Traversing  wovmds  constitute  nearly 
half  of  all  the  injuries  inflicted  by  gunshot. 
Sixty-five  per  cent,  occur  in  the  extremities, 
twelve  per  cent,  in  the  head,  seven  per  cent, 
in  the  chest,  six  per  cent,  in  the  abdomen, 
five  per  cent,  in  the  back,  and  three  per 
cent,  in  the  neck.  The  greater  number  of 
gunshot  wounds  traverse  the  tissues,  inflict- 
ing a  variable  degree  of  injury  according  to 
the  natm-e  of  the  resistance  which  the  tra- 
versing projectile  meets.  Bone  offers  the 
greatest  obstacle  and  generally  suffers  the 
most  extensive  injury.  Skin,  tendons,  and 
fascia  come  next ;  they  also  are  capable  of 
altering  the  shape  of  the  ball.  Small  leaden 
projectiles  flatten  on  tendons  as  they  gene- 
rally do  on  bone.  In  the  muscles  there 
may  be  much  loss  of  substance,  especially 
if  they  be  in  a  state  of  tension  when  struck. 
The  viscera  offer  least  resistance. 

It  is  rare,  except  after  a  ricochet  shot,  to 
have  more  than  one  wound  of  entrance 
produced  by  a  single  bullet,  but  it  not  in- 
frequently happens  that  there  is  more  than 
one  exit  wound  ;  more  than  two,  however, 
are  rarely  seen.  The  high  velocity  of  the 
ball  often  causes  it,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  to  split  into  two  or  more  jDortions 
when  striking  a  bone,  and  the  over-heatiag 
or  partial  melting  of  the  bullet  from  the 
same  cause  renders  this  still  more  likely  to 
ensue.  A  gunshot  track  is  by  no  means  a 
perfect  cylinder,  the  opening  in  the  skin  is 
shghtly  smaller  in  area  than  that  of  the 
bullet,  but  in  the  aponeurosis  there  is  often 
a  mere  slit,  so  that  when  suppuration 
occurs,  it  will  be  confined  beneath  the 
fascia.  This  cu'cimastance  no  doubt  led  to 
the  formerly  much-employed  practice  of 
debridement  or  fr-ee  incision  of  gunshot 
wounds.  Balls  make  the  largest  channel 
through  muscles. 

The  direction  of  the  wound  when  a  rifle 
ball  strikes  at  full  speed  at  right  angles  to 
the  sm'face  may  be  straight,  but  often  it  is 
very  devious.  A  contracting  muscle,  a 
tense  fascia,  a  tendon,  and  of  course,  bone, 
generally  deflect  a  bullet.  Any  change  of 
posture  after  the  receipt  of  injury  alters  the 
direction  of  the  track,  which  might  become 
straight  again  could  the  individual  replace 
the  body  in  the  exact  attitude  assiuned  at 
the  moment  of  injury.    The  length  varies  ; 
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it  may  be  quite  short ;  on  the  other  hand, 
it  may  extend  half  the  length  of  the  body, 
or  more.  The  soldier  generally  shoots  in 
the  recumbent  posture,  and  when  struck 
as  he  lies  upon  his  face,  the  bullet  may 
travel  the  entire  length  of  the  back,  or  from 
the  wrist  up  to  the  shoulder,  or  entering  the 
neck  pass  through  the  chest  and  abdomen, 
from  before  backwards  or  diagonally. 

Gunshot  injiu-y  may  be  complicated  by 
woimds  of  the  blood-vessels,  nerves,  viscera, 
or  by  the  penetration  of  a  great  cavity  or 
joint.  These  wounds  are  always  severe  and 
their  prognosis  serious  ;  they  occvu:  much 
more  frequently  since  the  mtroduction  of 
arms  of  precision. 

The  relative  frequency  with  which 
wounds  are  met  in  the  different  regions  of 
the  body  varies  with  the  circumstances  of 
every  war.  It  is  calculated  that  of  100 
wounds,  by  gunshot,  13  will  be  found  in 
the  head,  19  in  the  trunk,  28  in  the  upper 
extremity,  and  38  in  the  lower.  There  has 
been  an  increase  during  later  campaigns  in 
the  number  of  head  wounds,  which  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  method  of  modern 
fighting.  During  sieges  and  in  fighting 
firom  trenches,  the  proportion  of  head  in- 
jury varies  from  25  to  30  per  cent.  Here 
the  frequency  of  injury  in  the  upper  ex- 
tremity remains  the  same,  but  the  number 
of  wounds  in  the  trimk  and  lower  extremi- 
ties diminishes  in  proportion. 

"Woimds  inflicted  by  pistol  balls,  either 
of  the  conical  form,  or,  less  frequently,  the 
round  shape,  are  often  met  with  in  civil 
practice.  Generally  the  injm-y  is  seK-in- 
flicted  ;  sometimes  it  is  accidental.  In  the 
former  case  the  weapon  is  always  fired  at 
very  short  range  or  point  blank.  The  sru"- 
face  is  often  discoloured  or  bm-nt.  Particles 
of  unconsumed  poAvder  are  embedded  in 
the  skin  or  neighbourhood  of  the  wound. 
These  injm'ies  resemble,  on  a  smaller  scale, 
the  woimds  by  rifle  bullet.  The  size  of  the 
ball  is  smaller,  it  is  impelled  with  less  force, 
and  the  damage  it  inflicts  in  general  is  not 
so  severe. 

Injury  by  Small  Shot. — Wounds  pro- 
duced by  the  discharge  of  small  shot  from 
fowling-pieces  is  one  of  the  most  fi-equent 
forms  of  gimshot  injury  met  with  in  civil 
practice.  The  amount  of  damage  they  inflict 
varies  according  to  the  distance  from  which 
the  piece  is  discharged.  A  charge  of  shot, 
delivered  point  blank,  inflicts  most  exten- 
sive injury,  entering  the  body  Like  a  solid 
mass  of  metal,  and  then  spreading  in  all 
directions.  Here  the  entrance  woimd  will 
be  very  large,  its  margms  crenated.  In  a 
few  instances  the  charge,  or  the  bulk  of  it, 


may  traverse  the  part  woimded.  The  exit 
wound  in  that  case  will  be  very  irregular 
and  lacerated,  and  has  a  sieve-hke  appear- 
ance at  the  margins  from  isolated  shot- 
pellets  passing  out  separately. 

Injury  by  Explosive  Shells. — The 
explosive  conical  shell,  used  in  modern, 
artillery  warfare,  produces  injuries  of  very- 
varying  degree.  The  injm-y  is  caused  by 
the  impact  of  the  fragments  into  which  the 
iron  case  of  the  shell  bursts,  and  the  leaden 
sheath  which  sm-rounds  it.  The  damage 
depends  on  the  number  and  the  size  of  the 
fragments  striking  the  indiAadual,  and  the 
proximity  of  the  explosion.  The  pieces  vary- 
in  weight  from  half  an  ounce  to  half  a  pound 
or  more,  and  are  of  all  possible  varieties  of 
shape.  They  inflict  lacerated  womids,  often 
very  m-egular  ;  tear  away  large  portions  of 
tissue  or  even  an  entu'e  limb,  smash  the 
bone,  or  possibly  reduce  the  entire  body 
into  a  shapeless  mass. 

The  proportion  of  men  wounded  by- 
artillery  fire,  to  those  injured  by  rifle  btdJets, 
varies  much  in  different  battles.  In  the 
war  in  Bohemia,  90  per  cent,  of  the  wounds 
were  caused  by  rifle  bullets,  only  8  per 
cent,  by  fragments  of  shell.  At  Plevna  the 
wounds  uiflicted  were  all  bullet  wounds. 
In  the  Franco-German  war,  20  per  cent,  of 
the  wounded  on  the  French  side  were  in- 
jured by  artillery,  and  70  per  cent,  by  rifle 
shot,  while  among  the  Germans  only  5  per 
cent,  were  injured  by  artillery,  but  94  per 
cent,  received  rifle  wounds,  so  that  the 
proportion  varies  much.  In  sieges  the 
number  of  shell  injuries  always  proves  ex- 
cessive. 

Symptoms  of  Gunshot  Injury. — There 
is  very  often  a  singular  absence  of  severe 
pain  at  the  moment  of  the  infliction  of  a 
wound.  This  is  true  even  when  important 
nerves  are  severed.  The  greater  the  excite- 
ment, the  less  is  the  pain  experienced.  In 
a  considerable  number  of  instances,  a  man 
will  be  unaware  that  he  is  even  hit  until  lie 
becomes  famt  from  loss  of  blood.  The  ma- 
jority experience  a  sensation  as  if  struck  a 
severe  blow  by  a  stick,  others  a  species  of 
electric  shock.  In  a  few  a  severe  bm-ning 
pain  is  felt,  rarely  bad  enough  to  occasion, 
syncope.  The  pain  is  occasionally  referred 
to  parts  other  than  the  one  struck,  as  in  the 
testicle  from  a  wound  in  the  upjper  part  of 
the  thigh,  or  in  the  heel  fi.-om  iujiu-y  to  the 
buttock.  Afterwards  the  amount  of  suffer- 
ing Avill  depend  much  on  the  circmnstances 
in  which  the  wounded  man  is  placed.  The 
beaten  soldier  will  feel  it  more  tlian  th& 
victor,  or  tlian  one  speedily  and  well  cared, 
for. 
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It  is  notorious  how  different  various 
nations  are  in  resi^ect  of  endm-ance  of  pain. 
JPirogoff  observed  tliat  Jews,  Mussulmans, 
and  Slavs  bore  pain  well.  Italians  and 
Poles  are  verj'  sensitive.  The  writer  ob- 
served a  total  indifference  to  suffering 
among  the  Turks.  He  has  often  witnessed 
soldiers  dying  of  mortal  injm-y  quite  cheer- 
ful and  mu-epining,  and  he  remembers  well 
a  man  whose  arm  had  just  been  amputated, 
insisting  on  seeing  the  next  operation  per- 
formed, to  know  how  it  could  be  done 
while  the  patient  was  unconscious  of  pain, 
and  cahnly  smoking  a  cigarette  the  while. 

As  a  rule,  primary  bleeding  is  an  unim- 
portant symptom  in  cases  of  gunshot  injury 
which  come  under  treatment,  woimds  of 
the  face  perhaps  excepted.  But  haemor- 
rhage is  nevertheless  the  cause  of  death 
in  the  majority  of  those  who  die  on  the  field 
itself.  Those  woimded  in  the  abdomen 
usually  present  a  blanched  appearance,  and 
the  same  thing  holds  good  of  wounds  of  the 
thorax.  There  is  often  much  blood  on  the 
■clothing  and  ground,  primary  haemorrhage 
from  large  venous  trunks  being  as  rapidly 
fatal  as  from  important  arteries.  It  has 
■been  recommended  that  every  soldier  should 
■be  provided  with  a  tourniquet,  but,  as  no 
instance  has  been  recorded  of  life  being 
saved  in  this  way,  the  instrument  would 
be  quite  useless. 

Ligature  of  a  large  vessel  for  primary 
■haemorrhage  is  an  almost  unknown  opera- 
tion. Lidell  records,  as  his  personal  obser- 
vation after  several  severe  battles,  that  he 
had  not  met  with  a  single  case  of  primary 
haemon-hage  which  required  a  surgical 
■operation  such  as  the  application  of  a  liga- 
ture, and  a  similar  statement  has  been 
made  by  other  experienced  miUtary  sur- 
geons. It  has  often,  of  cotu'se,  been  per- 
formed for  secondary  bleeding.  The  results, 
which  it  is  not  needful  now  to  particularise, 
•have  not  been  unsatisfactory. 

Shock  is  a  prominent  feature  of  many 
■gunshot  injuries.  It  does  not  always  stand 
in  direct  relation  with  the  severity  of  the 
wound  ;  it  may  be  severe  even  after  slight 
injuries.  Local  shock — the  '  wound  stupor  ' 
of  Pirogoff — is  confined  to  the  injured  part, 
which  after  a  period  of  severe  pain  becomes 
■cold,  blue,  nimib,  and  ditticult  to  move. 
The  condition  may  pass  off,  or  motor  and 
•sensory  paresis,  with  general  shock,  may  be 
developed. 

General  shock  is  observed  in  the  more 
■severe  forms  of  gunshot  injury,  as,  for  in- 
stance, where  a  limb  has  been  extensively 
■damaged,  or  the  viscera  wounded;  symp- 
toms of  severe  shock  often  following  injury 
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by  shell-explosions.  The  larger  the  area  of 
the  superficial  injury  and  the  nearer  it  is  to 
the  centre  of  the  body,  the  more  intense 
wlH  be  the  shock.  In  some  less  severe 
cases  of  injury  it  can  only  be  accoimted  for 
by  psychical  causes.  It  is  always  greater 
in  nervous  persons,  and  in  injury  of  certain 
regions,  as  the  abdomen,  genital  organs,  the 
fingers  and  toes.  The  normal  bearing  of  a 
wounded  soldier,  however,  is  usually  one  of 
much  fortitude  and  endurance  of  suffering. 
In  general  shock  the  patient  becomes  pale 
and  faint ;  he  trembles,  the  skin  is  cold  and 
sweating,  the  pulse  small  and  irregular,  the 
respiration  shallow  and  frequent.  In  other 
cases  there  is  extreme  restlessness,  anxiety, 
and  a  feehng  of  impending  death.  After 
an  interval  reaction  sets  in,  the  face  be'- 
comes  flushed  and  restlessness  increases, 
accompanied  perhaps  by  delmimi,  exalta- 
tion of  the  senses,  small  and  frequent  pulse 
and  rapid  breathing.  The  temperature 
generally  falls  two  or  three  degrees  below 
the  normal  standard.  Cases  where  there 
has  been  great  loss  of  blood  generally  suffer 
severely  from  shock ;  on  the  other  hand  it 
is  sometimes  entirely  absent,  even  after  very 
severe  injury.  The  usual  treatment  should 
be  employed,  warmth  apj)lied,  stimulants 
administered,  all  bleeding  stopped,  and  the 
patient  made  to  feel  that  he  is  being  cared 
for. 

Instantaneous  rigor  mortis  is  a  condi- 
tion occasionally  observed  after  sudden  death 
from  gunshot  wound.  Instances  of  this  al- 
most inexpHcable  phenomenon  are  observed 
on  all  large  battlefields.  The  bodies  of  the 
dead  are  to  be  seen  with  the  action  in 
which  they  were  engaged  during  the  last 
moments  of  life  apparently  continued  ;  the 
position  is  probably  one  quite  contrary  to 
the  action  of  gravity.  The  last  muscular 
effort  is  stereotyped  as  it  were.  This  con- 
dition may  remain  persistent  for  days,  as 
the  writer  has  personally  witnessed.  The 
expression  of  coimtenance  at  the  moment 
of  death  is  also  preserved,  and  the  body 
has  the  appearance  of  contmuing  the  effort 
to  accomplish  some  object  desu'ed  at  the 
moment  of  death.  Dr.  Dossbach  mentions 
the  case  of  six  Frenchmen  killed  by  a  shell 
as  they  were  taking  breakfast;  one  ap- 
peared to  be  laughing,  the  man  next  to  hirn 
was  holding  a  tin  cup  to  his  lips  between 
his  thumb  and  forefinger.  Dr.  Brinton 
mentions  the  case  of  a  cavalry  soldier  who 
was  instantaneously  killed  while  in  the  act 
of  mounting  his  picketed  horse;  he  was 
found  with  his  foot  in  his  stirrup,  his  left 
hand  on  the  bridle  and  horse's  mane,  and 
when  the  body  afterwards  fell  to  the  ground 
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it  remained  quite  rigid  in  the  attitude  de- 
scribed. This  condition  occurs  most  fre- 
quently after  injirries  to  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord.  Diibois-lieymond  has  called  it  cata- 
leptic rigor  mortis.  Any  explanation  seems 
very  difficiilt. 

Progress  of  Gunshot  Wounds  of  the 
Soft  Parts. — Formerly  suppm-ation  was 
the  all  but  inevitable  result  of  gunshot 
wounds.  An  effort  is  now  made  to  procm-e 
healing  by  scabbing,  and  if  the  circum- 
stances be  favourable,  these  wounds  heal 
oftener  without  suppuration  than  is  com- 
monly imagined.  The  smaller  the  bullet 
the  more  likely  is  union  without  suppm-a- 
tion to  follow.  The  writer  has  seen  pistol 
wounds  heal  by  first  intention,  and  not  in- 
frequently womids  produced  by  a  rifle  bullet, 
more  especially  that  of  exit. 

It  is  the  absence  of  suitable  treatment 
in  the  first  instance,  the  too  frequent  inter- 
ference with  the  wound,  the  introduction  of 
septic  matter  from  without,  and  the  in- 
sanitary conditions  in  which  the  wounded 
are  placed,  which  render  healing  without 
suppuration  comparatively  rare.  Langen- 
beck  in  the  war  of  1850,  Stromeyer  and 
Beck  in  1864,  the  Enghsh  and  French 
surgeons  in  the  Crimea,  had  never  seen 
cases  of  recovery  without  suppm-ation,  and, 
without  doubt,  suppuration  is  the  rule  in 
such  cases.  Baudens  and  Jobert  saw 
wounds  unite  without  suppuration  which 
had  been  inflicted  during  the  street  fighting 
in  Paris.  Pirogoff  has  noted  cases  of  tmion 
occurring  primarily  after  wounds  by  small 
copper  bullets;  and  during  the  Franco- 
German  and  Eusso-Turkish  wars  many 
instances  are  reported  of  this  manner  of 
heaUng.  A  scab  is  formed  by  the  blood 
and  serum  drying  up.  Absorption  of  the 
poured- out  fluids  in  the  interior  of  the 
wound  occurs,  and  perfect  recovery  follows. 
In  some  cases  of  apparent  primary  union 
suppuration  sets  in  at  a  later  period,  gener- 
ally spreading  from  the  entrance  wound, 
whose  bruised  margins  are  prone  to  sup- 
purate ;  or  suppm-ation  begins  afresh  in 
the  interior  of  the  wound  a  considerable 
time  after  cicatrisation.  This  is  usually 
caused  by  the  irritation  of  a  foreign  body, 
such  as  pieces  of  clothing  and  the  bullet, 
which,  even  after  an  interval  of  years  of 
quiescence,  may  excite  inflammation  and 
suppuration  afresh.  When  suppuration  takes 
place,  it  is  often  tardy  in  its  appearance. 
For  a  week,  or  even  ten  days,  there  may 
be  only  a  bloody  serous  discharge,  attended 
by  some  inflammatory  swelling  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  the  wound.  The 
degi-ee  of  fever  is  variable.   There  is  often 
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little  or  none,  or  severe  traumatic  fever 
may  set  in,  merging,  in  too  many  cases,  into- 
the  septic  form.  When  the  wound  is  treated 
antiseptically,  both  local  and  general  symp- 
toms are  minimised. 

The  secondary  stage  extends  from  the 
occm-rence  of  suppuration  to  the  time  when 
all  particles  of  dead  tissue  are  cast  off  and 
a  gi-anulating  surface  takes  the  place  of  a 
contused  one.  The  fever  abates,  the  swell- 
ing diminishes,  and  the  ordinary  changes 
of  repair  follow.  The  dm-ation  of  this  stage 
varies  with  the  extent  of  the  injury,  the 
method  of  treatment,  the  constitution  ot 
the  individual,  and  the  circumstances  m 
which  he  is  placed.  Cicatrisation  may  oc- 
cm-  in  the  centre  of  the  canal,  or  one  or 
other  external  woimd  may  close,  the  wound 
of  exit  being  the  first  to  heal.  The  period 
requfred  for  complete  healing  varies  very 
much.  From  three  to  six  weeks  is  a. 
common  estimate,  but  in  compUcated  eases 
from  three  to  six  months  may  elapse  before 
final  cicatrisation  takes  place.  Wounds 
caused  by  splinters  of  shell  heal  more 
readily  than  those  mflicted  by  rifle  bul- 
lets. The  cicatrix  may  be  adlierent.  It 
is  often  painful  and  nem-algic,  as  well  as 
very  sensitive  to  changes  of  weather.  '\\'Tien 
the  wound  is  deep  and  extended,  the  venous 
cfrculation  may  be  interfered  with,  and 
chronic  oedema  ensue.  The  writer  has  seen 
this  invade  an  entire  limb  ;  the  extremities,, 
however,  are  the  parts  usually  most  af- 
fected. 

Diffuse  suppm-ation  is  a  common  result 
of  gunshot  injm-y,  and  very  commonly  as- 
sociated vidth  a  septic  condition.  Before- 
the  introduction  of  antiseptic  methods  this 
was  a  frequent  som-ce  of  death.  The  writer 
has  again  and  again  seen  this,  both  in 
simple  woimds  involving  the  soft  parts  and 
i  those  imphcating  the  bone.  The  pus  spreads 
in  the  cellular  tissue  between  the  muscles^ 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  bone.  It 
is  most  common  in  deep-seated  woimds. 
Septic  phlegmon  is  a  very  common  cause- 
of  death  after  gunshot  fracture.  It  may 
also  occm-  in  wounds  of  the  soft  parts.  The 
suppm-ation  in  this  case  becomes  widely 
diffused  beneath  the  fascia.  There  is  often 
a  hard  oedema.  The  skin  is  red  and  shining, 
the  woimd  grey  and  foul,  with  a  profuse 
secretion  of  ill-smelling  pus,  high  fever, 
albuminous  urine,  diarrhoea,  deUriiim,  and 
finally  a  tjqihoid  state.  Upon  incision  the 
tissues  are  foimd  dense,  with  greyish  infil- 
tration. Death  generally  occurs  through 
sepsis  or  exhaustion.  There  is  no  tendency 
to  limitation.  United  fractures  or  partially 
cicatrised  woimds  break  down  again. 
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Septic  suppiu-ation,  followed  by  infec- 
tion, is  common  in  all  wars.  Its  frequency 
has  been  much  diminished  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  antiseptic  methods.  Formerly  it 
more  than  decimated  the  wounded,  and 
was  especially  common  and  fatal  after  gun- 
shot fractivres  and  operations  which  involved 
the  bones. 

Complications  in  the  Course  of  Gun- 
shot Wounds. — Secondary  hEemoirhage  is 
one  of  the  most  common  and  fatal  of  the 
accidental  complications  foUo^ving  gunshot 
injuries.  The  period  of  separation  of  the 
slough  in  the  gimshot  track  is  frequently 
associated  with  secondary  ha3morrhage. 
Severe  and  fatal  bleeding,  however,  may 
occur  at  any  later  period,  and,  as  the 
wi'iter  has  observed,  even  after  apparent 
convalescence  has  taken  place,  more  espe- 
cially in  wounds  of  the  neck  and  face.  In 
this  case,  perhaps,  only  a  small  fistula  or 
trifling  discharge  persists.  .  After  ligatiire 
of  the  vessels,  and  after  amputation,  second- 
ary haemorrhage  is  very  fi-equent.  The 
operation  may  perhaps  have  been  hastily 
done.  The  patient  is  transported  a  long  dis- 
tance afterwards,  the  wound  suppurates,  the 
after-dressing  is  imperfect,  the  food  is  bad, 
and  the  hygienic  conditions  probably  even 
worse.  The  separation  of  a  slough,  and 
imperfect  organisation  of  the  clot,  are  the 
exciting  causes.  These  are  the  principal 
conditions  which  occasion  the  distressing 
frequency  of  secondary  hsemorrhage  in 
time  of  war.  It  occurs  most  commonly  in 
the  evening  or  night,  when  the  patient 
is  feverish  and  restless.  It  may  follow 
a  prolonged  dressing,  accompanied  by 
much  syi'inging  out  of  the  wound,  or  a 
too  frequent  examination  of  the  wounded 
part. 

Warning  bleedings  to  a  limited  amount 
precede  the  outbreak  of  the  more  severe 
haemorrhagic  attacks  in  about  one-fourth  of 
the  cases.  In  only  a  small  proportion  does 
secondary  hasmorrhage  occur  on  a  single 
occasion.  It  usually  recurs  twice,  thrice, 
or  even  several  times.  Usually  it  is 
not  difficult  to  distinguish  arterial  from 
venous  and  capillary  bleeding ;  but  when 
the  blood  comes  oozing  from  a  long,  deep 
track,  it  may  not  prove  easy  to  determine 
its  source. 

Secondary  bleeding  occurs  early  on  the 
fourth  or  fifth  day ;  it  ensues  with,  perhaps, 
equal  frequency  till  the  eighth  or  tenth, 
reaching  its  maximum  on  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  days,  when  the  greatest  number 
of  haemorrhages  occurs.  It  then  remains 
nearly  stationary  till  the  fifteenth  or  six- 
teenth day,  when  it  begins  to  diminish  in 
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frequency,  up  till,  say,  the  thirtieth  day. 
After  amputation,  bleeding  most  frequently 
ensues  at  the  period  when  the  ligatures 
separate.  The  mortality  after  secondary 
hemorrhage  has  been  variously  estimated 
at  from  GO  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  It 
differs  in  the  different  regions  of  the  body, 
but  is  greater  in  cases  of  gunshot  fracture 
than  where  the  soft  parts  only  are  con- 
cerned. 

The  treatment,  in  the  first  instance,  is 
guided  by  simple  principles.  If  the  bleeding 
is  severe,  or  cannot  be  arrested  by  pressure 
and  other  means,  an  effort  must  be  made 
to  stop  the  bleeding  at  the  injured  point. 
The  ends  of  the  vessels  must  be  laid  bare 
by  dissection,  and  a  double  ligature  ap- 
plied ;  only  where  the  attemj^t  to  secm'e  the 
bleeding  points  in  the  wound  fails  may  a 
ligature  be  applied  at  a  distance.  The 
mortality  after  hgatures  in  continuity  is 
one-third  greater  than  that  following  liga- 
tion in  the  womid.  The  results  of  treat- 
ment, as  the  high  rate  of  mortality  shows, 
are  not  favom'able.  In  the  wound  itself 
there  are  always  difficulties  to  be  overcome 
in  reaching  the  seat  of  haemorrhage — diffi- 
culties winch  may  prove  insuperable.  In 
regard  to  tying  the  artery  in  its  continuity, 
the  effect  on  the  haemorrhage  is  often  very 
trifling,  or  only  temporary  ;  and,  even  if  it 
be  arrested,  the  bleeding  often  recurs  at  the 
time  the  ligature  separates.  The  fact  that 
the  occurrence  of  secondary  haemorrhage 
so  often  depends  on  faidty  hygienic  condi- 
tions, overcrowding,  and  a  foul  condition  of 
the  wound,  serves  to  explain  the  non-suc- 
cess of  local  measures  for  its  arrest. 

Tetanus  is  a  somewhat  rare  complica- 
tion of  gunshot  wounds,  although  it  is  com- 
monly supposed  to  be  frequent.  It  occm's 
oftenest  in  those  who  have  been  exposed  to 
hardship,  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  pres- 
ence of  bone-splinters,  unskilful  treatment 
of  the  wound,  and  in  cases  of  injm-y  to 
nerves.  The  writer  only  saw  one  instance 
in  upwards  of  one  thousand  woimded  at 
Sedan,  and  in  that  one  the  man  had  been 
exposed  for  three  days  on  the  battle-field 
before  he  was  picked  up.  During  the  Be- 
volution  of  1830  three  hundred  and  ninetj' 
wounded  persons  were  carried  dii'ect  from 
the  streets  of  Paris  into  the  Hotel  Dieu. 
Only  one  of  these  suffered  afterwards  fi-om 
tetanus.  In  the  American  war  the  fre- 
quency was  only  0'2  per  cent.,  or  two  in 
one  thousand.  It  occurs  with  preponderat- 
ing frequency,  or  in  more  than  half  the 
cases,  after  injury  of  the  lower  extremities. 
Tetanus  is  especially  rare  after  wounds  of 
the  chest ;  the  later  the  period  of  its  occur* 
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rence  after  the  injury  the  more  favouraole 
is  the  prognosis.  Recovery  occasionally 
takes  place  in  the  slighter  or  more  chronic 
forms.  It  is  exceedingly  rare  in  the  weU- 
developed  acute  form,  when  death  is  apt 
to  take  place  within  three  days.  Out  of 
203  acute  cases  observed  during  the  Ameri- 
can war  only  2  recovered.  The  total 
number  of  all  kinds  of  cases  was  337,  of 
which  316  terminated  fatally.  See  Te- 
tanus. 

In  a  few  instances  the  symptoms  abate 
on  the  removal  of  the  projectile  or  foreign 
body.  Amputation  was  successful  in  one- 
third  of  the  cases  in  which  it  was  resorted 
to.  The  treatment  otherwise  is  purely  em- 
pirical. All  forms  of  narcotics  have  been 
tried  in  succession,  with  equally  little  effect 
upon  the  progress  of  the  malady. 

Gangrene. — Acute  gangrene  may  take 
place  as  the  result  of  the  wound  of  an  im- 
portant blood-vessel.  Division  of  the  sciatic 
nerve  seems  sometimes  to  produce  it,  or 
the  severe  smash  occasioned  by  a  shell- 
explosion. 

Dry  gangrene  is  excessively  rare. 

In  the  vast  majority  of  the  cases — as 
many  as  90  per  cent. — gangrene  of  some 
kind  is  the  result  of  injury  to  the  extre- 
mities. In  two-thirds  of  these  cases  the 
lower  extremities,  and  in  one-third  the 
upper  extremities,  will  be  the  part  involved. 
The  general  mortality  is  about  50  per  cent. 
Traumatic  deUriimi  soon  occm's.  There 
are  great  restlessness,  want  of  sleep,  and 
anxiety.  Symptoms  of  septic  infection  fre- 
quently supervene.  In  a  certain  number 
of  cases  amputation  may  be  resorted  to. 

Hospital  Gangrene  is  an  epidemic  con- 
tagious disease  occurring  in  over-filled,  badly 
ventilated,  foul  hospitals.  It  is  especially 
prone  to  attack  gunshot  woimds.  The  first 
great  epidemics  described  occurred  during 
the  Peninsular  campaign  in  1810-13.  The 
disease,  however,  seems  to  have  been  known 
to  Pare.  In  the  latter  six  months  of  1813 
Guthrie  treated  1,614  cases,  of  which  512 
were  fatal.  The  disease  at  the  same  time 
overran  all  the  French  hospitals.  Out  of 
1,900  wounded  in  the  H6pital  St.  Louis  in 
Paris,  500  perished  of  hospital  gangrene. 
It  was  very  severe  after  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  in  the  hospitals  of  Brussels  and 
Antwerp.  It  was  common  at  Scutari 
and  Malta  during  the  Crimean  campaign, 
and  very  bad  amongst  the  French  trooj^s, 
especially  in  their  ill-equipped  transport 
ships.  At  Lucknow,  in  1857,  nearly  aU 
the  wounded  were  attacked.  It  was  com- 
mon in  the  American  war  in  1864,  when 
2,642  instances  were  recorded.  Scarcely 
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any  cases  were  observed  during  the  Franco- 
German  war,  except  in  some  of  the  hos- 
pitals of  the  reserve  and  in  the  besieged 
fortresses  of  Metz  and  Strasburg.  A  good 
many,  however,  occurred  in  Orleans. 

The  presence  of  epidemic  disease  such 
as  typhus,  cholera,  scarlet  fever,  and  diph- 
theria, seems  to  promote  the  occurrence  of 
hospital  gangrene,  which  Pitha,  indeed, 
terms  '  wound  cholera.'  The  virus  is  very 
contagious ;  it  may  be  carried  from  one 
wound  to  another  by  sponges,  instrmnents, 
even  the  surgeon's  fingers  or  clothmg.  It 
may  appear  even  on  a  recently  bhstered 
surface.  Wounds  of  fascia,  tendons,  and 
soft  parts  generally  seem  more  prone  to  it 
than  gunshot  fractures.  See  Hospital 
Gangrene. 

Erysipelas  is  an  uncommon  occurrence 
after  gunshot  injury.  American  records 
place  it  at  4-0  per  1,000;  it  occurs  after 
exposure  to  cold,  and  from  great  changes  in 
temperature.  The  washing  out  of  the  wards 
is  often  followed  by  an  outbreak  of  erysipe- 
las. It  occurs  more  especially  on  the  head, 
face,  and  neck,  or  in  about  six  cases  in  every 
thousand.  On  the  trunk  the  proportion 
is  1-2,  in  the  upper  extremities  it  is  5-2, 
and  in  the  lower  4*7  out  of  every  1,000 
cases  of  wound.  It  may  take  place  at 
any  stage  of  the  wound.  It  is  very  con- 
tagious. The  duration  averages  ten  days. 
It  is  often  associated  with  or  followed  by 
pyaemia. 

Generally  the  disease  broke  out  in  iU- 
ventilated,  crowded  hospitals,  or  was  com- 
municated by  contagion. 

Bromine  vapour  has  been  found  a  use- 
ful prophylactic,  and  without  doubt  the 
general  introduction  of  disinfectants  and 
antiseptic  treatment  will  practically  banish 
it.  Sporadic  cases,  however,  may  ensue, 
even  under  what  appear  the  best  arrange- 
ments. These  must  at  once  be  isolated, 
and  otherwise  the  same  treatment  which  is 
adopted  in  civil  practice  should  be  carried 
out.  Antiseptic  treatment  to  a  large  extent 
prevents  erysipelas.  Alcoholic  stimulants, 
quinine,  salicylate  of  soda,  benzoate  of  soda, 
and  narcotics  are  the  remedies  indicated, 
together  with  local  subcutaneous  injections 
of  a  third  per  cent,  carbolic  solution  imme- 
diately aroimd  the  diseased  area,  which 
prove  especially  useful  at  the  beguming  of 
the  disease.    See  Erysipelas. 

General  Treatment  of  Gunshot  In- 
juries. —  The  means  for  removing  the 
wounded  from  a  battlefield  to  the  dressing- 
stations  and  field-hospitals  is  treated  of 
under  Ambulance.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
say  here  that  the  simplest  form  of  stretcher 
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— one  that  can  afterwai-ds  be  used  as  a 
■bed — is  the  best.  The  recovery  of  many 
ynR  depend  on  how  this  part  of  the  work  is 
carried  out. 

Cases  of  fractm-e  bear  transport  badly, 
and  the  chances  of  recovery  after  gunshot 
fracture  of  the  thigh  depend,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, on  the  ability  of  the  sui-geon  to  treat 
4he  cases  as  near  as  possible  to  the  place 
where  the  wound  has  been  received. 

At  the  first  di-essing-stations  it  is  im- 
perative that  the  best  surgical  opinion  shoiild 
be  forthcoming,  for  on  the  early  diagnosis 
of  the  natui'e  of  the  injury  will  depend  the 
success  of  the  treatment.  Here,  too,  must 
be  decided  what  treatment — conservatiA'e 
measiures  with  antiseptic  occlusion  of  the 
wound,  amputation,  or  resection — will  be 
best.  The  surgeon  should  not  waste  time 
■over  hopeless  cases.  None  but  operations 
■of  emergency  should  be  performed  on  the 
field.  Bleeding  must  be  arrested,  fractm-ed 
limbs  supported,  limbs  completely  smashed 
amputated,  the  wounded  refreshed  and  com- 
forted, and  then  despatched  as  quickly  as 
IS  practicable  to  the  field-hospitals.  In 
them  complete  examinations  can  be  made, 
thorough  antiseptic  precautions  taken,  and 
the  needful  operations  performed.  With 
regard  to  the  much  discussed  question  of 
first  dressings,  the  writer  is  convinced  that 
the  first  dressing  should,  if  possible,  be  a 
final  dressing,  and  that  this  should  be  the 
aim  of  all  military  sm-geons.  He  has  but  a 
limited  behef  in  the  practical  efficiency  of 
the  packet  of  first  dressings  as  carried  by 
the  soldier  himself. 

The  fi-equent  necessity  for  the  extraction 
of  a  lodged  bullet,  a  fragment  of  shell,  or 
portion  of  clothing  is  peculiar  to  gimshot 
injury.  Popular  behef  ascribes  a  deadly  in- 
fluence to  the  presence  of  a  bullet  in  the  body, 
and  the  wounded  man  urgently  begs  for 
its  removal,  the  surgeon  too  often  making 
an  extensive  and  damaging  search  for  it. 
A  great  variety  of  ingenious  buUet-extractors 
and  bidlet-searchers  have  been  invented, 
"We  have  plain  probes,  articulated  probes, 
probes  tipped  with  porcelain,  electrical  in- 
•dicators,  instruments  gimlet  and  spoon- 
shapod,  A  strong  slender  biillet-forceps, 
like  Luer's,  or  the  American  forceps  with 
rat  teeth  at  the  extremity,  is  the  best.  It  is 
■narrow  enough  to  enter  an  ordinary  gun- 
■shot  track  ;  when  closed  it  acts  as  a  sound, 
•and  if  it  seize  the  ball,  is  not  likely  to  shp. 
It  is  quite  certain,  however,  that  the  former 
"indiscriminate  extraction  of  bullets  was  often 
attended  with  evil  consequences,  and  that 
vastly  more  injiu-y  was  inflicted  by  ill-judged 
€fforts  to  remove  the  ball  than  its  mere 
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presence  was  lilcely  to  induce.  If  the  ball, 
however,  prove  accessible,  and  its  removal 
easy,  it  may  be  better  to  extract  it ;  but 
long-continued  search  after  a  deeply  placed 
ball,  or  extensive  incisions  for  its  release, 
are  to  be  deprecated.  The  wound  should 
be  treated  irrespectively  of  its  presence.  It 
may  become  encaj)suled,  or  even  be  removed 
at  a  later  period. 

In  cases  where  the  bullet  requires  to  be 
removed,  as  where  it  presses  upon  an  im- 
portant vessel  or  nerve,  or  excites  irritation 
by  its  presence,  the  operation  should  be  con- 
ducted with  extreme  caution  and  the  avoid- 
ance of  all  needless  suffering.  The  part 
should  be  placed,  if  possible,  in  the  same 
position  as  at  the  time  of  the  receipt  of 
injury.  The  gunshot  track  is  thus  straight- 
ened and  shortened.  Care  must  be  taken 
not  to  mistake  a  bony  prominence  for  a 
bullet.  Stromeyer  mentions  a  case  in 
which  the  head  of  the  fibiila  was  thus  cut 
down  upon.  The  writer  has  known  more 
than  one  instance  in  which  an  attempt  was 
made  to  extract  the  transverse  process  of  a 
vertebra,  fatal  haemorrhage  resulting. 

The  treatment  of  shock  after  extensive 
injury  first  demands  attention,  especially 
when  produced  by  shell-explosions.  If 
very  severe  it  may  even  terminate  fatally. 
Brandy,  wine,  ammonia,  injections  of  ether, 
heat  to  the  surface,  and  sinapisms,  as  well 
as  stimulating  injections  per  rectum,  may 
be  resorted  to.  In  cases  of  slight  shock  it 
is  unnecessary  to  interfere,  but  excessive 
reaction  must  always  be  guarded  against. 

The  dressing  of  a  gunshot  woimd  must 
necessarily  be  of  a  simple  character.  In 
those  cases  where  it  is  possible,  an  antiseptic 
pad,  composed  of  cotton  wool  impregnated 
vdth  iodoform  or  corrosive  sublimate,  should 
be  resorted  to  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
receipt  of  injury,  and  fastened  with  a  band- 
age— not,  however,  too  tightly  appHed.  The 
method  of  antiseptic  occlusion  sc  ems  to  pro- 
mise the  most  favourable  results,  especially 
in  cases  of  gunshot  fractm'es  and  injuries 
involving  joints.  This  is  not  practicable 
when  the  wound  is  very  large,  irregular, 
and  with  contused  margins,  or  when  a  con- 
siderable interval  has  taken  place  after  the 
receipt  of  injiury.  Provision  should  then  he 
made  for  the  freest  possible  escape  of  the 
discharges.  Drainage-tubesmay  be  inserted, 
comiter-openings  made,  and  antiseptic  irri- 
gation, with  fr-equent  change  of  the  dressing, 
resorted  to.  The  strictest  cleanliness  must 
always  be  enforced,  and  all  used  dressings 
be  bm-nt  at  once. 

The  general  treatment  consists  in  ab- 
solute rest  of  body  and  mind.   A  generous 
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diet  should  be  exhibited,  but  of  a  plain  and 
simple  description.  The  bowels  ought  to 
be  kept  regular  with  gentle  pui-gatives. 
Anodynes  are  well  borne,  and  should  be 
given  in  sufficiently  large  doses  to  allay 
pain  and  excitement.  In  young,  plethoric 
subjects,  leeching  is  sometimes  indicated, 
but  general  blood-lettmg  is  never  lilcely  to 
be  requu-ed.  If  blood-poisoning  threaten, 
quiniue  and  opium  are  the  most  trustworthy 
remedies.  Severe  diarrhosa  is  a  very  com- 
mon comphcation  of  gunshot  injury,  and 
for  this,  iron  and  opium  are  the  drugs  cliiefly 
indicated. 

Special  Forms  of  Gunshot  Injury. — 
Gunshot  injmies  of  bone  may  be  classified 
as  contusions,  simple  fractures,  partial  per- 
forating, penetrating,  and  complete  ii-ac- 
tures.  Every  form  of  projectile  used  in 
war  may  cause  these  various  injuries.  The 
■natm-e,  extent,  and  severity  of  the  lesion 
will  depend  on  the  size,  form,  and  velocity 
of  the  missile.  The  discussion  as  to  the 
comparative  effects  of  the  round  and 
conoidal  bullets  is  no  longer  of  practical 
value  since  the  general  adoption  of  arms  of 
precision.  To  the  cylindiiform  bullet  aU 
now  agi'ee  in  ascribing  a  greater  destructive 
power.  The  frequency  of  gimshot  fractinres 
varies  much  in  different  campaigns.  On 
the  average  they  occm*  in  about  one-fifth  of 
the  total  number  of  gunshot  wounds. 

Gunshot  fractm-e  of  bone  presents  special 
features  according  to  the  character  of  the 
portion  injured,  the  size  and  velocity  of 
the  projectile.  Extensive  damage  to  the 
bone  is  associated  with  comparatively  tri- 
fling injury  to  the  soft  parts — a  feature  com- 
mon to  all  kinds  of  gunshot  fracture,  and 
the  converse  of  what  obtains  in  fi-actures 
met  with  in  civil  practice.  A  bullet  striking 
at  right  angles  at  full  speed  makes  a  canal 
in  the  bone,  of  the  same  size  as  the  ball 
itself;  the  wound  of  entrance  being  a 
clearly-defined,  circular  opening  in  the  cor- 
tical tissue,  from  which  fissures  extend  up- 
wards and  downwards,  the  exit  wound  being 
larger,  more  ii-regular,  more  extensively 
comminuted  and  fissured  than  that  of  en- 
trance. When  the  ball  strilies  obliquely, 
the  bone  will  be  comminuted.  If  it  strilces 
tangentially,  a  piece  of  bone  may  be  car- 
ried away,  thus  jn-oducing  partial  fracture, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  afterwards  ren- 
dered complete  by  the  weight  of  the  body  or 
the  application  of  some  indirect  force. 

The  simplest  form  of  injury  is  that  in 
which  the  bone  is  contused.  In  some  cases 
the  sm-face  may  be  depressed,  the  injiu'y 
taking  place  in  conjunction  with  wounds  of 
the  soft  parts.    There  will  be  extravasation 


of  blood  beneath  the  periosteum  and  in  the 
medulla.  The  injury  most  fi'equently  occurs 
in  the  exposed  bones,  especially  the  lower 
jaw,  the  tibia,  and  the  skull.  The  diagnosis- 
is  difficult,  as  the  sUghter  forms  of  injury 
are  mostly  overlooked  at  the  time.  They 
are  generally  only  recognised  by  the  after- 
consequences.  Their  presence  may  be  in 
ferred  when  the  wound  is  close  to  a  bone^ 
when  the  ball  is  found  to  be  altered  in  shape- 
during  its  passage,  or  by  a  sudden  invasion 
of  bone-inflammation  or  osteitis. 

The  sjrmptoms  are  obscure,  but  a  pecu- 
liar boring,  burning  pain  is  experienced  in 
the  bone,  the  functions  of  the  limb  are  in- 
terfered with,  and  a  swelling  may  be  felt 
beneath  the  periosteum.  In  slight  cases, 
where  the  conditions  are  favourable,  de- 
sirable results  may  follow,  the  extravasation 
is  absorbed,  and  some  local  formation  of 
new  bone  may  take  place.  In  unfavourable 
cases,  suppm'ative  periostitis  commonly 
occurs,  and  necrosis.  The  sequestrum  may 
separate  in  the  usual  way,  or  osteo-myehtis 
and  septic  poisoning  may  take  place.  The 
injm-ed  part  must,  in  any  case,  be  kept  at 
rest,  and  symj)toms  dealt  with  as  they 
arise. 

The  bullet  may  merely  groove  or  furrow 
the  bone,  either  superficially  or  deeply,  or 
drive  the  cortical  portion  into  the  medulla.. 
Portions  of  the  biillet  are  often  found  em- 
bedded, or  the  ball  may  be  altered  in  shape 
or  lodge  at  the  end  of  the  fm'row.  Fissm-es- 
will  probably  be  always  found.  This  kind 
of  injury  generally  takes  place  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  epiphysis  and  the  shaft.  A  ball 
passing  between  the  radius  and  ulna,  or  the 
tibia  and  fibula,  will  very  often  gi-oove  both 
bones.  In  other  cases  the  ball  may  pierce 
the  cortical  tissue  and  lodge  in  a  blind  canal' 
in  the  bone.  This  occm-s  in  the  epiphysis- 
and  spongy  bone.  In  some  of  these  cases 
there  will  be  fissm-es,  in  others  none.  The 
diagnosis  is  difficult,  and  the  natm'e  of  the 
injury  is  often  only  discovered  by  the  sub- 
sequent pr,igi-ess  of  the  case.  If  the  ball' 
can  be  extracted,  these  fractm'es  wiU  re- 
semble in  their  progress  simple  grooving- 
woimds.  If  not  removed,  the  bullet  may 
become  encapsuled  or  excite  inflammatory 
processes  at  some  subsequent  period. 

The  bullet  may  pass  through  the  entire- 
thickness  of  the  shaft  or  extremity  of  a  bone^ 
cutting  a  channel  tlirough  it  without  caus- 
ing complete  solution  of  continuity.  This 
form  of  ii-actm-e  is  called  LocJischuss,  or  key- 
hole. It  is  usually  met  with  in  the  spongy 
extremities  of  the  long  bones  near  their 
junction  with  the  shaft,  and  is  more  fi^e- 
quently  produced  by  small  biillets.  The 
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entrance  wound  in  the  bone  is  the  same 
size  as  the  ball,  circulai-  in  form,  the  edges 
sharp  and  depressed.  The  exit  wound  is 
large,  irregular,  the  margins  everted.  Lon- 
gitudinal fissm-es  are  almost  alwaj^s  present. 
At  fifteen  yards'  distance,  a  chassepot  bidlet, 
fired  through  the  lower  epiphysis  of  the 
femur,  makes  a  perfectly  round  wound  of 
entrance,  the  exit  orifice  being  about  ten 
times  as  large.  The  ovoid  needle-gvm  ball, 
at  the  same  distance,  also  makes  a  round 
entrance-hole  in  the  bone,  the  exit  woimd 
being  two  or  three  times  larger.  The 
Martini-Hem-y  effects  a  round  entrance,  a 
larger  but  also  roimded  exit  wound,  with 
limited  fissuring.  An  exact  diagnosis,  even 
■with  the  aid  of  the  finger,  is  sometimes 
difficult.  ■\\Tien  recovery  ensues,  small 
fragments  of  bone  exfoUate,  and  the  canal 
becomes  filled  up,  either  by  callus  or  fibrous 
tissue. 

The  successful  treatment  of  gunshot 
fractm'e  depends  in  a  great  degi'ee  on  the 
possibility  of  antiseptic  occlusion,  careful 
immobilisation,  and  the  absence  of  pro- 
longed transport.  Although  much  longer 
delayed  than  in  any  other  kinds  of  fi-actm-e, 
final  consolidation  is  almost  the  constant 
result.  The  average  period  of  union  is  one 
month  for  the  forearm,  two  months  for  the 
arm,  three  months  for  the  leg,  and  six 
for  the  thigh.  A  useful  limb  is  generally 
obtained,  but  always  more  or  less  deformed 
and  shortened.  Non-union  is  exceedingly 
rare.  Death  may  ensue  soon  after  the 
injm-y  fi'om  shock,  haemorrhage,  or  injury 
to  some  important  organ. 

After  a  battle  hospitals  are  filled  with 
cases  of  fractm-e.  A  great  many  of  the  sub- 
jects die  from  acute  septic  poisoning.  In 
some  the  fatal  result  may  be  averted  by 
timely  amputation ;  but  when  a  septic  condi- 
tion is  developed,  amputation  is  exceedingly 
fatal.  At  a  later  period  amputation  may 
become  necessary  from  the  extent  of  the 
necrosed  fragments,  a  profuse  suppuration 
exhausting  the  patient,  suppuration  taking 
place  in  an  adjacent  joint,  or  large  bed- 
sores forming  by  reason  of  defective  nursing. 

The  practice,  formerly  much  in  vogue,  of 
extracting  and  excising  fragments  of  broken 
bone  is  now  very  properly  abandoned. 
Primai-y  resection  of  the  extremities  of  the 
fracture  should  never  be  performed  ;  it  leads 
to  delayed  union,  false-joint,  or  sets  up 
osteomyelitis  and  necrosis.  Pieces  appa- 
rently loose  will  often  unite  quite  well,  and 
the  attem])t  to  remove  them  may  seriously 
damage  the  soft  parts.  It  will,  however,  in 
some  instances  be  desirable  to  remove  a 
fragment  of  bone  pressing  upon  a  nerve  or 


artery,  and  lying  quite  loose  in  the  wound  or 
transverse  to  the  axis  of  the  bone. 

After  the  wound  has  been  dressed  the 
fi-actured  limb  must  be  immobilised,  the 
joint  above  and  below  the  seat  of  fi-acture 
included,  and  this  must  be  thoroughly  done, 
especially  in  cases  which  involve  transporta- 
tion. For  these  nothing  can  be  better  than 
some  modification  of  the  so-called  Bavarian 
splint.  Plaster  of  Paris  properly  employed, 
the  writer  considers,  is  invaluable.  In  the 
treatment  of  fi-actures  Stromeyer  strongly 
objected  to  it,  and  pointed  to  evil  conse- 
quences resulting  from  its  use  ;  but  these, 
with  reasonable  care,  may  be  avoided.  His 
great  contemporary,  Langenbeck,  is  very 
strongly  in  favom*  of  its  emplojmient. 

Fracture-apj)aratus  for  use  in  war  must- 
be  simple,  Hght,  strong,  and  portable.  Splints 
have  been  supplied  of  all  possible  material 
— tin,  zinc,  iron,  wood,  rattan,  and  wire, 
but  all  military  surgeons  should  learn  to- 
utilise  every  available  material  on  the  spot. 
For  almost  all  injuries  of  the  upper  ex- 
tremity Stromeyer's  triangular  cushion  will 
be  foimd  to  jdeld  adequate  suxjport ;  in  the 
first  instance,  at  all  events,  in  the  lower 
limb.  The  straight  position,  combined  with 
continuous  extension,  is  the  best  for  aU 
kinds  of  fractmre  of  the  thigh.  Nathan 
Smith's  or  Hodgen's  anterior  wire-splmts, 
with  suspension,  are  admirable.  These- 
splints  help  to  prevent  bed-sores — not  the 
least  of  their  many  advantages. 

In  fractures  of  the  leg  plaster  of  Paris- 
splints  may  be  used,  a  window  being  left  at 
the  wound.  Starch,  dextrine,  white  of  egg, 
and  water  glass  are  much  less  desirable 
media,  and  are  supplanted  completely  by 
plaster  of  Paris.  Unfortunately  it  requii-es 
a  considerable  time  to  apply  plaster  splints 
properly;  the  weak  parts,  where  windows 
occur,  may  be  strengthened  by  slips  of  thin 
wood  or  u'on.  Undue  pressure  must  be 
avoided  at  first,  and  subsequently  the  limb 
must  not  be  allowed  to  become  loose  in 
the  splint.  Gunshot  fractures  of  the  leg 
are  the  most  frequent  variety  of  fractm-e  of 
the  long  bones,  amounting  to  about  31  per 
cent,  of  the  total  number  of  cases.  Those 
of  the  humerus  come  next  in  frequency, 
being  28  per  cent. ;  gunshot  fractm-es  of  the 
femm-  amount  to  22  per  cent.,  and  of  the 
bones  of  the  forearm  to  18  per  cent. 

The  views  of  surgeons  as  to  the  methods- 
of  treatment  and  propriety  of  amputation 
have  greatly  differed.  At  the  present  time,, 
however,  they  are  decidedly  in  favour  of 
conservative  measures  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  especially  of  fracture  of  the  shaft 
of  the  bone.    When  the  fracture  is  near- 
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the  ankle  or  the  knee,  these  joints  will  pro- 
bably be  involved,  and  amputation  may  be 
the  safer  proceeding.  In  choosing  a  Une  of 
treatment,  much  -will  depend  on  the  facili- 
ties which  circumstances  afford  for  satis- 
factory after-treatment,  and  the  absence  of 
long  transport.  The  hmb  should  be  im- 
mobilised in  a  fi'acture-box  or  plaster  of 
Paris.  Union  takes  place  very  slowly ;  de- 
tached portions  of  bone  may  be  removed, 
but  any  more  formal  resection  of  the  ex- 
tremities of  fi-actured  bones  is  strongly  to 
be  deprecated.  When  conservative  treat- 
ment, from  any  cause,  fails,  amputation 
may  be  practised  subsequently.  In  these, 
as  in  other  cases,  the  results  will  depend 
on  how  far  antiseptic  methods  of  treatment 
have  proved  successful. 

Gunshot  Injury  of  Joints.  —  The 
number  of  these  womids  varies  in  different 
campaigns,  but  the  difference  may  be  ac- 
coimted  for  to  some  extent  by  the  accuracy 
of  the  diagnosis.  It  is  estimated  that  they 
form  from  one  to  two  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number  of  injuries,  but  they  amounted  to 
as  much  as  six  per  cent,  dm'ing  the  Franco- 
German  war.  Then-  frequency  is  about 
•equal  in  the  upper  and  lower  extremities. 
The  shoulder  and  knee  are  the  articulations 
most  frequently  imphcated,  the  elbow  comes 
next  in  order,  the  hip  and  wrists  being  the 
least  frequently  womided.  The  left  shoulder 
is  more  frequently  injured  than  the  right, 
and  the  right  elbow  than  the  left,  which 
may  be  explained  by  the  position  which  a 
man  assumes  in  firing. 

A  joint  is  frequently  injm'ed,  as  before 
■stated,  by  fissures  issuing  fr-om  an  adjacent 
fracture.  In  fractures  of  the  upper  end  of 
ihe  tibia,  fissures  almost  invariably  extend 
into  the  knee-joint.  Formerly  contom-- 
Tvounds,  passing  around  the  joint  without 
opening  into  it,  were  described  as  of  fre- 
quent occurrence.  They  certainly  are  not 
■so  now.  Wounds  apparently  of  this  nature 
generally  implicate  the  articulation.  In- 
jury to  the  joint-capsule  alone  is  of  some- 
what conunon  occm'rence  ;  this  may  take 
place  in  the  knee  without  injury  to  the 
bone,  but  a  gunshot  woimd  impUcating  the 
capsule  of  the  hip-joint  invariably  damages 
the  acetabulum  or  the  head  and  neck  of 
the  femur. 

One  or  both  of  the  joint-surfaces  may 
be  grooved  or  extensively  commuiuted  and 
fissured  by  the  bullet ;  the  buUet  or  a  por- 
tion of  clothing  may  even  find  admission ; 
the  importance  of  the  injury  'depends  upon 
the  extent  to  which  the  bone  is  damaged. 
It  is  often  extremely  difficult  to  decide  if  a 
joint  has  been  opened  or  not,  and  to  what 


extent  the  bones  are  injured ;  this  will  be 
especially  so  where  the  articulation  is 
covered  with  a  great  thickness  of  soft  parts. 
A  diagnosis  may  be  arrived  at  from  the 
position  and  direction  of  the  wound,  and 
presence  or  absence  of  crepitus  ;  an  escape 
of  synovia  is  seldom  observed.  Sudden 
swelling  immediately  following  the  injury 
is  a  very  definite  symptom,  but  it  is  often 
absent,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  hip-joint, 
difi]  cull  to  determine  distinctly.  Pain  is  not 
a  prominent  symptom.  When  the  bullet 
has  traversed  a  joint,  the  patient  cannot 
use  it ;  sometimes,  however,  he  may  be 
able  to  walk  a  certain  distance,  and  this 
has  been  repeatedly  observed  even  when 
the  head  of  the  femur  has  been  comminuted 
and  the  bullet  lodged  in  the  bone.  In  the 
case  of  the  hip-joint  the  du-ection  of  the 
wound  offers  the  best  indication. 

Formerly  a  gunshot  wound  implicating  a 
large  joint  was  regarded  as  certain  to  occa- 
sion suppiu-ation  and  necessitate  amputa- 
tion. Diu'ing  the  Crimean  War  and  in  the 
Italian  campaign,  the  French  sm-geons 
amputated  the  limb  for  wound  of  the  elbow, 
and  amputation  was  almost  universally  con- 
sidered necessary  for  penetrating  wounds. 
It  is  now  certain,  however,  that  many  gun- 
shot fr'actm-es,  even  of  the  lower  jouits, 
may  be  recovered  from  with  httle  or  no 
inflammatory  reaction.  In  many  cases  a 
changed  position  of  the  limb  will  alter  the 
wound  fi-om  a  direct  to  a  valvular  one,  and 
thus  shut  off  the  interior  of  the  joint  fr-om 
external  influences,  esx^ecially  in  the  case 
of  the  knee  ;  the  great  tidckness  of  soft  parts 
covering  the  hip  and  shoulder  may  procm-e 
the  same  result  for  these  joints.  But  in 
the  wrist  and  elbow  recovery  has  also  been 
observed  without  suppm*ation. 

Langenbeck  informed  the  -nTiter  that 
during  the  war  of  1870  and  1871,  he  had 
seen  a  hundred  cases  of  penetrating  wound 
of  the  knee-joint,  in  which  recovery  had 
ensued  without  suppm-ation.  Socin  has 
recorded  fifteen  cases  of  gunshot  fractme 
involving  the  knee-joint  which  he  had  ob- 
served during  the  same  war.  In  eleven  of 
these  recovery  took  place  mthout  suppura- 
tion in  the  joint.  In  some  there  M'as  no 
reaction;  in  others,  a  limited  amount  of 
swelling  and  pain  took  place  in  the  joint, 
or  a  trifling  suppm-ation  in  the  external 
wound. 

The  brilliant  results  obtained  by  Berg- 
mann  and  Eeyher  in  the  Eusso-Turkish 
war,  lead  us  to  hope  much  fr-om  the  appli- 
cation of  antiseptic  treatment  in  gmishot 
injury  of  joints.  It  is  necessary  to  bear 
in  mind,  liowever,  that  joint-inflammation 
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often  sets  in  very  late,  especially  in  wounds 
of  the  hip,  and  doubtless  it  is  sometimes 
excited  by  xmtimely  transport  in  wounds 
which  might  otherwise  have  remained 
quiescent.  Suppm-ation  is,  imfortunately, 
the  common  consequence  of  gunshot  injury 
involving  an  articulation,  either  fi-om  frac- 
tvu-e  of  the  joint  or  a  fissure  extending 
into  it. 

All  gunshot  injuries  of  joints  are  severe, 
and  then-  danger  is  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  the  synovial  sm-face.  Pytemia  is 
the  almost  constant  cause  of  death,  amount- 
ing to  as  much  as  90  per  cent.  The 
mortality  after  the  Pranco-German  and 
American  wars  amounted,  for  the  wrist  to 
about  12,  the  elbow  20,  the  ankle  24,  the 
shoulder  33,  the  knee  50,  and  the  hip  80  per 
cent. 

In  all  cases  where  antiseptic  occlusion 
can  be  resorted  to,  this  method  of  treatment 
should  be  adopted,  together  with  perfect 
immobilisation  of  the  part.  "\i\Tiere  inflam- 
matory reaction  has  already  taken  place, 
the  joint  may  still  be  immobihsed,  free 
incisions  made  into  the  articulation,  all 
foreign  bodies  and  loose  fi-agments  of  bone 
removed,  the  interiorthoroughly  disinfected, 
and  efficient  drainage  provided  for.  When 
the  damage  is  too  extensive  to  admit  of 
conservative  treatment,  excision  may  be 
performed  or  amputation  prove  necessary. 
Formerly  the  imiversal  practice  was  to 
amputate  in  all  cases  of  injury  to  joints. 

External  circumstances  may  sometimes 
render  amputation  the  better  course  :  want 
of  nursing,  long  transport,  a  badly  equipped 
and  ventUated  field  hospital.  Of  coturse 
antiseptic  treatment  when  applied  helps  to 
neutrahse  these.  If  septic  changes  have 
taken  place  in  the  wound,  amputation  is 
best ;  secondary  incisions  and  drainage 
under  these  circumstances  used  to  prove 
very  fatal.  This  difficult  question  must  be 
decided  at  the  first  dressiag-place — whether 
a  comparatively  easy  amputation  or  the 
more  difficult  conservative  treatment  should 
be  adopted.  Secondary  amputation  gene- 
rally comes  too  late,  and  in  respect  of 
mortality,  as  compared  with  primary  am- 
putation, one  may  say  with  Hueter  :  '  It  is 
as  the  difference  in  pulling  a  sinking  man 
out  of  the  water  after  one  or  after  ten 
minutes'  immersion.' 

When  the  occlusive  treatment  has  been 
begun  at  the  first  dressing-place,  it  should 
be  continued  in  the  field-hospital,  unless 
some  pressing  contraindication  occtirs.  To 
reahse  healing  under  a  scab,  the  dressing 
should  remain  as  long  as  possible  without 
change.     When  this  becomes  necessary. 


fresh  pads  should  be  applied.  If  fever, 
however,  arise  with  the  evening  increase  of 
temperatm'e,  oedema  of  the  limb,  pain  in 
the  joint,  or  rigor,  the  part  must  be  care- 
fully examined.  If  the  suppuration  be  not 
extensive,  the  joint  may  be  washed  out  and 
the  wound  utilised  for  drainage  purposes,  or, 
if  unfavourably  placed,  a  counter-opening^ 
may  be  made.  If  phlegmonous  inflamma- 
tion be  great,  the  joint  must  be  washed  out. 
antisepticaUy,  the  plaster  splint  removed 
and  a  posterior  splint  substituted.  If  the 
septic  processes  be  not  thus  arrested,  ex- 
cision or  amputation  will  become  necessary. 

In  cases  where  antiseptic  drainage  has 
already  been  adopted,  the  dressing  must  be 
practised  only  when  absolutely  necessary, 
and  washing  out  should  be  sparingly  re- 
sorted to.  If  sepsis  sets  in,  the  rules  pre- 
viously laid  down  are  to  be  followed.  In 
cases  of  profuse  and  long-continued  sup- 
pm^ation,  the  joint  shoiild  be  examined  for 
foreign  bodies  and  loose  fragments  of  bone. 
If  the  patient  arrives  at  the  field-hospital 
with  the  joint  already  in  a  septic  condi- 
tion, an  attempt  should  be  made  to  purify 
it,  although  this  may  often  fail.  When  the 
joint-cavity  becomes  shut  off,  and  the  ex- 
ternal wound  remains  open,  simple  dress- 
ings only  will  be  required.  Fistulse  may- 
be cleaned  with  a  sharp  spoon.  Inflamma- 
tion in  the  perisynovial  tissue,  or  serous 
effusion  into  the  joint,  may  be  treated  by 
iodine  applications  and  methodical  com- 
pression. Passive  movements  should  only 
be  begun,  VTith  great  caution,  after  the  joint 
has  quite  healed  and  is  free  from  pain. 
For  the  after-cure,  electricity,  douches,  and 
massage  must  he  vigorously  carried  out. 

It  may  be  stated,  generally,  that  in  the 
slighter  forms  of  gunshot  injury  to  the 
shoulder,  expectant  treatment  is  justifiable. 
If  a  ball  be  lodged  in  the  head  of  the  hu- 
merus, and  the  bone  much  comminuted,  or 
if  there  be  considerable  damage  to  the  soft 
parts,  primary  excision  shotUd  be  performed, 
unless  some  additional  severe  injury  contra- 
indicate  it.  When  the  attempt  to  preserve 
the  joint  fails  and  suppiuration  ensues,  the 
secondary  period  should  be  awaited,  as  no 
operation  shoidd  be  attempted  in  the  inter- 
mediate stage.  The  after-treatment  con- 
sists in  immobilising  the  joint  until  healthy 
action  is  set  up  in  the  wound,  and  then 
ah  early  employment  of  passive  movement. 
During  the  Franco-German  war  anlcy- 
losis  occm-red  in  rather  more  than  half  the 
number  of  cases  treated  conservatively.  In 
10  per  cent,  there  was  fi-ee  mobility,  in  the 
rest  more  or  less  impairment  of  motion. 
The  final  results  would  seem  to  prove  that 
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the  function  of  the  Hmb  is  better  preserved 
after  conservative  treatment  than  it  is  after 
■excision. 

In  the  elbow-joint  expectant  treatment 
should,  as  a  rule,  be  adopted,  the  mor- 
tality being  only  ton  per  cent.  Excision 
gives  a  mortaUty  of  rather  more  than 
•double  that,  and  amputation  about  the  same. 
In  a  few  instances  movement  was  preserved, 
but  in  the  gi-eat  majority  ankylosis  ensued. 
During  the  campaign  of  1870  a  fi-ee  use 
of  the  joint  took  place  in  about  6  per  cent, 
of  the  cases.  Eleven  recovered  imperfect 
movement,  while  in  81  per  cent,  there  was 
anliylosis.  When  the  limb  is  in  a  good 
position  a  very  useful  arm  will  be  the  result. 
The  limb  should  be  immobilised  on  an 
angular  splint,  and  the  wrist  kept  midway 
between  a  position  of  pronation  and  supina- 
tion. Care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
fingers  becoming  stiff  by  early  passive  mo- 
tion. Primary  excision  should  be  performed 
in  cases  of  extensive  fracture  of  the  bones 
with  injury  to  the  soft  parts.  It  may  be 
either  partial  or  complete.  In  this  case  it 
will  be  only  requisite  to  remove  the  por- 
tions of  bone  that  are  damaged.  Complete 
restoration  of  function  is  very  rare,  but  a 
fair  proportion  recover,  more  or  less  com- 
pletely, the  use  of  the  joint  and  power  over 
the  hand  and  forearm.  In  some  there  was 
a  flail -joint,  and  many  had  to  be  amputated. 

Wounds  of  the  hip-joint  are  most  severe; 
expectant  treatment  is  the  least  dangerous 
course  to  pmrsue.  Excision  of  the  hip- 
joint  is  only  to  be  performed  as  a  primary 
operation,  and  in  uncomplicated  cases  of 
fractm-e  of  the  head  or  neck.  The  mortality 
is  very  great.  .  Amputation  at  the  hip  is 
scarcely  justifiable,  judging  by  the  terribly 
fatal  consequences  following  it.  Otis  states 
that,  in  49  cases  of  recovery  after  expec- 
tant treatment,  in  only  one  was  it  posi- 
tively estabUshed  that  a  fracture  extended 
into  the  joint,  and  he  doubts  the  accuracy 
of  the  diagnosis  arrived  at  in  many  of  the 
•others.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  seem 
that  recent  experience  has  been  more  fa- 
vourable. Langenbeck  records  88  cases  of 
wounds  implicating  the  hip-joint  treated 
expectantly,  during  the  war  of  1870,  of 
which  25  recovered.  In  39  cases  of  which 
the  cause  of  death  was  known,  34  died  from 
pyicmia  and  septicajniia.  The  American 
reporter  pronounces  in  the  most  emphatic 
manner  agamst  expectant  measiu'es  in 
gunshot  fracture  of  the  hip,  the  mortality 
of  which  he  estimates  amounts  to  98"8  per 
cent.  But  the  writer  finds  that  after  pri- 
mary excision  it  was  9G*9  per  cent.,  and 
after  primary  amputation  91*4.    Although  . 


expectant  treatment  is  therefore,  he  thinks 
to  be  condemned  whenever  direct  injury 
to  the  articulation  can  be  positively  af- 
firmed,  the  margin  is  very  smaU  indeed 
and  the  difficulty  of  diagnosis  admittedly 
often  extreme. 

Excision  of  the  Tcnee-jovnt  has  hitherto 
been  attended  with  haxdly  any  success  in 
military  smrgical  practice.  Formerly  am- 
putation for  gunshot  injury  to  this  joiat 
was  the  universal  rule ;  now,  however, 
expectant  treatment  is  recognised  as  the 
proper  course  to  adopt,  especially  since  the 
introduction  of  antiseptic  methods.  Berg- 
mann  reports  88  cases  dm-ing  the  Russo- 
Turkish  war,  of  which  20  made  a  good 
recovery  and  only  one  died.  Sokolow  has 
collected  140  cases  of  gunshot  woimd  pene- 
trating the  knee,  of  which  100  recovered. 
If  this  be  even  approximately  correct,  it 
proves  the  mortality  to  be  very  much  less 
than  it  ever  is  after  amputation  of  the  thigh. 
According  to  Heinzel's  table  of  117  cases 
of  amputation  of  the  thigh  for  gunshot 
injury  of  the  knee,  the  mortality  was  60  per 
cent.  No  doubt  this  Ust  included  all  the 
more  severe  cases.  Excision  is  still  more 
fatal ;  the  percentage  of  mortality  amoimted 
to  86-6  dm-mg  the  American  war,  and  the 
experience  of  subsequent  campaigns  has 
been  the  same.  We  must  emphatically 
pronounce  against  its  performance  as  a 
primary  operation  during  a  campaign.  The 
results  of  the  excision  of  the  knee  per- 
formed by  Nussbaum  at  Bazeilles,  in  1870, 
where  all  but  one  died,  sufficiently  endorses 
tliis  opinion. 

Excision  of  the  anMe,  as  a  primary 
operation,  is  followed  by  very  indifferent 
success,  and,  where  the  mjury  caimot  be 
treated  expectantly,  amputation  is  the  pre- 
ferable com-se  to  adopt. 

Gunshot  Injuries  of  the  Head. — The 
proportion  of  these  injm'ies  varies  much  in 
different  campaigns.  It  is  alwaj^s  in  excess 
in  fighting  from  trenches  and  during  sieges. 
In  the  Crimean  war,  one  out  of  every  tluree 
men  killed  in  the  trenches  before  Sebas- 
topol  was  wounded  in  the  head.  On  the 
average,  injm-ies  of  the  head  constitute 
about  8  per  cent,  of  all  gunshot  woimds. 
According  to  Gross's  statistics,  rather  less 
than  tliree-fovu'ths  are  confined  to  the  scalp, 
and  one-fourth,  or  rather  more,  of  the  cases 
involve  the  skull  and  its  contents. 

Gunshot  injuries  of  the  head  may  be 
classified  into : — 

1.  Scalp  wounds  without  lesion  of  the 
bone. 

2.  Contusion  of  the  bone  with  and  with- 
out lesion  of  the  scalp. 
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3.  Gunshot  fracture  involving  the  outer 
table  alone. 

4.  Isolated  gunshot  fracture  of  the  inner 
table. 

5.  Gunshot  fracture  of  both  tables : — 
(a)  Without  depression,  (b)  with  depression. 

G.  Gunshot  fractui-es  with  perforation  of 
the  skxiH  and  penetration  of  foreign  bodies : 

(a)  those  in  which  the  projectile  escapes, 

(b)  those  in  which  the  projectile  lodges. 
Mortality  after  Injury  of  the  Skull, 

Jn  the  4,000  cases  recorded  during  the 
American  war  the  mortality  after  gunshot 
fr"actures  of  the  skull  was  60  per  cent.,  while 
Chenu  reckons  the  mortality  in  the  Crimea 
■a,t  74  per  cent. 

In  the  American  report  the  following 

;  xesults  are  tabulated  of  the  rate  of  mortality 

:  in  different  forms  of  injm'y  : — 

Cases  Mortality 

Contusions  of  the  skull 

Fractures  of  outer  table  alone 
„      of  inner  table  alone 

Linear  fissure  of  both  tables  with- 
out known  depression 

Fracture  of  both  tables  without 
ascertaining  depression 

Depressed  fractures 

Penetrating     „      .  . 

Perforating      „      .  , 

Ecrasement  or  smash  , 

Contre-coup 


328 

16-8p.o 

138 

8-7  „ 

20 

95-0  „ 

19 

36-8  „ 

2911 

64-6  „ 

3G4 

35-3  „ 

485 

85-5  „ 

73 

SO-0  „ 

9 

100-0  „ 

2 

50-0  „ 

A  total  of  4,350  cases,  with  2,574  deaths,  or  about 
4.60  per  cent. 

The  following  results  followed  operative 
itreatment : — 


Extraction  of  missiles  in  or, 

within  the  bone 
Ligations  of  bleeding  vessels 
EemoTal  of  bone-splinters  or 

elev.ition  of  the  bone 
Formal  trephining  .       .  , 
Operations  for  hernia  cerebri  . 


Cases 
175 
33 

454 
220 
29 


Mortality 
48-3  P.O. 
36-3  „ 

39-0  „ 
66-6  „ 
76  8  „ 


In  regard  to  trephining,  the  primary 
(operations  were  more  than  twice  as  fatal  as 
t  those  performed  in  the  later  stages.  The 
(operations  proved  most  fatal  when  per- 
fformed  on  the  frontal  bone,  a  little  less  in 
tthe  case  of  the  parietal  and  occipital,  and 
lleast  in  the  temporal ;  but  of  this  last  there 
\were  but  few  cases. 

In  gunshot  injuries  of  the  head  the 
cdamage  to  the  brain  is  localised,  and 
ssymptoms  of  concussion  are  very  rare. 
^-Symptoms  of  compression  are  more  fr'e- 
qquont  as  the  result  of  gunshot  injm-y.  De- 
! pressed  bone  is  the  usual  cause;  it  also 
-occurs  as  the  result  of  the  presence  of  a 
I'foreign  body,  and  from  extravasation  of  blood 
I'between  the  dura  mater  and  skuU,  upon  the 
^surface,  or  into  the  substance  of  the  brain. 
;^According  to  Gross,  extravasation  of  blood 
i;is  the  cause  of  the  symptoms  in  one-half 
'Ithe  cases.  Haemorrhage  to  a  greater  or 
Hess  extent  is  present  in  every  instance  of 


severe  fracture  of  the  skull,  especially  when 
accompanied  by  extensive  Assuring.  The 
most  fr-equent  som'ce  of  the  bleeding  is  the 
anterior  branch  of.  the  middle  meningeal 
artery.  This  injury  is  by  no  means  univer- 
sally fatal.  In  a  few  cases  trephining  over 
the  seat  of  injury  has  enabled  the  surgeon 
to  secure  the  bleeding  points,  providing  at 
the  same  time  an  escape  for  coagula.  In 
several  iiistances  fractures  of  the  parietal 
bone,  involving  laceration  of  the  middle  me- 
nmgeal  artery,  have  been  discovered  upon 
post-mortem  examination  to  be  united,  as 
in  the  case  of  an  English  officer  who  was 
wounded  in  the  parietal  region  at  the 
storming  of  the  Malakolf.  After  an  interval 
he  became  unconscious  and  hemiplegic. 
Finally  he  recovered,  but  death  took  place 
three  years  later  fr'om  pneumonia.  On  ex- 
amination after  death,  a  united  fracture  was 
found  in  the  parietal  bone,  and  a  ruptm'e  of 
the  middle  meningeal  artery  close  to  its 
division  into  its  anterior  and  posterior 
branches. 

The  other  causes  of  compression  or 
interference  witli  brain  ftmction  are  trau- 
matic meningitis  or  encephalitis.  Suppura- 
tion occurs  in  a  large  number  of  cases.  In 
about  5  per  cent,  it  is  between  the  dura 
mater  and  the  bone.  It  is  the  result  of 
meningitis  in  about  25  per  cent.,  and 
in  the  form  of  a  localised  suppuration 
or  abscess  in  the  substance  of  the  brain 
in  about  70  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  The 
symptoms  of  compression,  the  result  of 
depressed  bone,  are  often  late  in  making 
their  appearance,  and  as  the  result  of 
inflammatory  changes  seldom  arise  before 
the  tenth  day.  When  they  do  occur  im- 
mediately in  cases  without  manifest  de- 
pression of  skull,  they  must  be  due  to  the 
extravasation  of  blood  within  the  cranium. 
If  they  supervene  within  a  few  hours  after 
the  receipt  of  injury,  reactionary  haemor- 
rhage is  probably  the  cause.  When  they 
take  place  after  an  mterval  of  ten  days  or 
longer,  they  are  dependent  on  inflammatory 
changes  or  the  formation  of  an  abscess. 

The  symptoms  do  not  essentially  differ 
from  those  observed  in  cases  of  injury  to 
the  skull  from  other  causes.  The  progress 
and  result  depend  entirely  on  the  disappear- 
ance or  removal  of  the  cause.  Surgical 
means  may  be  employed  to  elevate  a  de- 
pressed portion  of  bone,  remove  a  foreign 
body,  provide  an  escape  for  htemorrhage,  or 
to  seek  for  and  evacuate  pus.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  blood-clot  may  become  gradually 
absorbed,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  brain  is  able  to  accommodate  itself  to  a 
considerable  diminution  in  the  capacity  of 
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the  cranium.  The  longer  the  condition  of 
compression  is  allowed  to  endure,  however, 
the  greater  is  the  risk  to  the  patient's 
life.    See  Brain,  Compression  of  the. 

The  symptoms  of  injury  to  the  brain 
vary  with  the  position  of  the  wound.  In 
the  upper  part  of  the  calvaria  a  gunshot 
woimd  of  the  brain  often  produces  para- 
lysis of  the  lower  extremities ;  sometimes 
both  upper  extremities  .and  the  lower  of 
the  opposite  side  are  affected.  Injm-y  in- 
volving the  region  of  the  motor  centres  may 
produce  paralysis  of  the  motor  ocvdi,  facial 
paralysis,  or  paralysis  of  groups  of  mus- 
cles in  the  extremities,  consciousness  re- 
maining imimpau'ed.  Aphasia  may  be 
present,  either  alone  or  in  association  with 
facial  paralysis,  or  paralysis  of  the  upper 
extremities  may  be  associated  with  agrapliia. 
Bergmann,  who  has  devoted  much  attention 
to  this  subject,  observed  areas  of  localised 
loss  of  sensation  after  gunshot  injury,  the 
motor  power  remaining  intact,  especially  in 
injm'y  of  the  parietal  region.  Clonic  spasm 
of  the  muscles,  involving  certain  grouiDS,  or 
sometimes  extending  over  the  whole  of  the 
opposite  side,  generally  indicates  injury  to 
the  cortical  substance.  Paralysis  and  spasm 
are  alike  uncommon  after  mjury  involving 
the  occipital  and  temporal  regions.  Injury 
to  the  medulla  oblongata  may  be  recog- 
nised by  the  change  in  the  respiratory 
function,  Cheyne-Stokes  respu-ation,  slow 
pulse,  and  a  sub-normal  temperatm-e.  When 
the  cerebellimi  is  involved,  there  will  be 
faulty  co-ordination  of  movement.  The 
paralysis  of  certain  cerebral  nerves  may 
serve  to  locaHse  injury  involviag  the  base 
of  the  skull.  The  symptoms,  however,  are 
often  obscure,  and  an  exact  diagnosis  will 
always  be  difficult  to  arrive  at.  Injury  to 
the  base  or  sides  of  the  brain  is  more  dan- 
gerous than  to  the  upper  surface. 

Hernia  cerebri  is  not  an  uncommon 
sequence  of  gunshot  injury  to  the  brain. 
It  generally  takes  place  after  an  interval, 
and  is  the  result  of  the  increase  of  intra- 
cranial pressure  or  the  formation  of  abscess. 
Generally  it  is  small,  but  it  may  attain 
the  size  of  a  man's  fist.  The  condition 
is  a  very  fatal  one,  44  patients  dying 
out  of  the  55  cases  recorded  diu'ing  the 
American  war.  The  majority  occurred 
after  the  secondary  removal  of  fragments 
of  bone.  The  diagnosis  is  easy,  as  a  piilsat- 
ing  tumour,  covered  by  granvdation-tissue, 
is  observed  projecting  from  the  woimd. 
Simple  treatment  should  be  adopted,  the 
surface  kept  as  pure  as  possible,  protected 
from  external  injury,  and  cicatrisation  thus 
promoted.    In  favourable  cases  the  in- 


flammatory swelling  subsides,  and  the 
tmnour  recedes  within  the  skull.  A  fatal 
issue  is  the  rule,  from  extension  of  ths 
brain-inflammation,  or  the  formation  of  art 
abscess,  which  is  so  frequently  associated 
with  hernia  cerebri.  The  tumour  should 
never  be  sliced  off  nor  pressure  be  apphed  to 
it.  The  knife,  caustics,  or  ecrasem:  are  alike- 
inapphcable.    See  Hernia  Cerebri. 

The  gi-eat  majority  of  gunshot  injmies 
to  the  brain  terminate  in  a  fatal  suppura- 
tive menmgitis.  The  most  conmion  period 
of  its  occmTence  is  fr'om  the  second  to- 
the  sixth  day  after  the  injury.  Berg- 
mann foimd,  however,  extensive  suppuration 
actually  present  in  cases  which  had  sur- 
vived only  thfrty-six  hom-s.  In  ahnost- 
every  instance  this  is  associated  "with  septic 
changes  occmTing  in  the  wound.  At  a- 
later  period  the  disease  may  originate  in  a 
suppm'ative  periostitis  or  ostitis  of  the- 
broken  fr-agments,  thrombosis  and  phlebitis 
of  one  of  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater,  or 
in  abscess  of  the  brain.  The  period  of  its 
occurrence  is  quite  indefinite. 

Cerebral  abscess  is  a  common  result  of 
gimshot  wounds  of  the  head.  Most  fre- 
qiiently  it  occm's  fr-om  two  to  three  weeks 
after  the  injury.  It  may  be -the  consequence 
of  a  contusion  of  the  brain,  the  presence  of 
a  foreign  body,  or  more  often  of  pmnilent 
inflammation  of  the  skull,  or  necrosis  of  a 
fr'agment  of  bone.  It  may  form  either  in 
the  cortical  or  white  substance,  and  vary  in 
size  from  a  pigeon's  egg  to  a  small  orange. 
The  wall  of  the  abscess  is  irregular,  and  the 
contents  may  be  either  green,  brown,  or 
yellow.  The  symptoms  are  indefinite  and 
the  diagnosis  difficiUt.  Headache  is  usually 
present,  often  of  excessive  severity ;  fever, 
with  very  frregular  exacerbations,  and,  later 
on,  convulsions  and  paralysis. 

In  the  treatment  of  gimshot  fracture  of 
the  skull,  mental  and  bodily  rest  is  neces- 
sary. Transport  should  be  avoided,  the 
secretions  regulated,  and  easily  digestible 
food  administered.  Simple  fr-actm-es  are, 
of  com'se,  very  rare,  and  must  be  treated 
expectantly  unless  symptoms  of  compres- 
sion supervene.  ■  In  compound  fr-actui'es 
antiseptic  precautions  are  of  the  first  im- 
portance. Loose  fr-agments  should  be  ex- 
tracted, and  any  that  are  depressed  ele- 
vated or  removed.  If  a  foreign  body  have 
penetrated  deeply  it  must  be  lot  alone,  as 
the  search  for  it  would  entaO  extensive 
damage  to  the  brain.  Projectiles  and 
foreign  bodies  Avhich  can  be  readOy  got  at 
should  be  removed  with  great  care,  m  order 
to  avoid  ftu-ther  injm-y  to  the  brain  or  it»^ 
membranes,  or  hsemoiThage. 
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In  perforating  wounds  of  the  skull,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  trephine  in  order  to 
reach  fragments  of  the  internal  table,  which 
is  always  more  extensively  comminuted 
and  depressed.  The  bullet  at  the  same  time 
may  be  discovered.  In  cases  where  fi-ac- 
tm-e  of  the  internal  table  only  is  suspected, 
a  diagnosis  cannot  be  made,  and  expectant 
treatment  must  be  adopted.  In  contusion 
or  wound  of  the  brain,  the  chief  thing  is  to 
pvu-ify  the  part  thoroughly,  keep  the  patient 
at  rest  on  a  low  diet,  and  apply  cold  to  the 
head.  Beyond  this,  there  is  in  the  first 
instance  but  little  to. do,  and  later  on  but 
Uttle  can  be  done.  Should  an  abscess  form, 
the  evacuation  of  the  pus  affords  the  only 
prospect  of  recovery. 

In  cases  of  compression,  when  the 
symptoms  are  due  to  haemorrhage,  an 
attempt  may  be  made  to  discover  the  source 
of  the  bleeding,  and  for  this  pm-pose  the 
external  wound  may  be  enlarged  and  also 
that  in  the  bone.  The  blood-clot,  however, 
should  not  be  interfered  with.  In  progres- 
sive haemorrhage  blood-letting  is  sometimes 
useful.  The  hgature  of  the  common  carotid 
on  the  injured  side  is  an  operation  likely  to 
be  of  only  temporary  benefit.  Where  the 
symptoms  of  compression  depend  on  de- 
pressed fracture,  the  depressed  firagments 
of  bone  shoiild  be  elevated  or  removed. 

Gunshot  Injuries  of  the  Spine. — In 
these,  as  . in  head  injuries,  the  matter  of  first 
importance  is  the  degi'ee  of  damage  to  nerve- 
tissue.  Injm-y  of  the  spine  is  very  gener- 
ally comphcated  with  wounds  of  the  chest, 
neck,  or  abdomen.  Otherwise  the  mortality 
varies  with  the  part  of  the  spine  woimded. 
The  higher  up  the  injury  is,  the  greater  the 
mortaUty.  Gunshot  fracture  of  the  spine 
is  always  serious,  especially  when  it  in- 
volves the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae.  When 
recovery  does  take  place,  the  transverse  or 
spinous  processes  are  alone  affected.  Con- 
cussion of  the  spine  and  temporary  paralysis 
may  be  produced  by  shell-explosion,  but 
frequently  some  further  injury  has  been  in- 
flicted. Wotmds  of  the  spine  from  heavy 
projectUes  nearly  always  prove  rapidly 
fatal.  Very  few  injuries  of  the  cervical 
spine  have  recovered,  and  in  these  the  in- 
jury was  confined  to  the  spinous  processes, 
and  was  followed  in  all  the  cases  by  stiff- 
ness of  the  neck,  with  paralysis  of  the  arm. 

Associated  with  gunshot  injury  of  the 
dorsal  spine  there  is  frequently  a  penetrat- 
ing wound  of  either  the  chest  or  abdomen, 
followed  by  speedy  death.  When  the  pro- 
cesses or  laminae  only  are  involved  the 
fatal  termination  is  protracted,  death  taking 
place  from  secondary  causes.     Becovery  1 
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most  frequently  ensues  in  fractures  of  the 
lumbar  spine.  Seventy  cases  were  observed 
in  the  American  war,  but  in  these  the  pro- 
cesses of  the  vertebrae  were  the  parts  injured. 
In  many,  paralysis  continued  for  the  re- 
mainder of  life ;  in  others  there  were  re- 
peated abscesses,  exfoliations  of  bone,  and 
siniises.  In  a  few  cases  the  bullet  lodged 
either  in  the  spinal  canal  or  the  bone.  In 
three-fourths  of  the  cases  of  firactm'e  of  the 
spinal  colimm  the  cord  was  injured  at  the 
same  time.  There  are,  however,  no  reliable 
statistics  of  the  frequency  of  the  various 
kinds  of  injury.  The  symptoms  may  be 
immediate  or  secondary,  and  their  character 
will  depend  on  the  portion  of  the  cord  in- 
jured. They  may  come  on  after  an  in- 
terval of  weeks,  months,  or  even  years. 

In  some  cases  the  cord  will  be  merely 
contused,  a  kind  of  injury  more  frequent 
than  is  commonly  supposed,  producing 
symptoms  dependent  on  the  particular 
region  involved.  In  other  cases  the  cord 
may  be  compressed  by  an  extravasation  of 
blood,  or  a  fi-agment  of  bone,  or  an  em- 
bedded projectile.  Here,  also,  the  symp- 
toms will  depend  on  the  particular  part 
which  has  been  wounded.  In  a  few  cases, 
when  the  cord  has  not  been  permanently 
damaged,  if  the  cause  of  the  compression 
can  be  removed  recovery  may  foUow  ;  but 
in  those  cases  which  do  not  terminate 
fatally  the  usual  result  is  permanent 
paralysis,  complicated  by  bedsores  and 
chronic  catarrh  of  the  bladder.  When  the 
injury  is  inflicted  from  behind,  the  gimshot 
track  will  be  short ;  but  from  in  fi-ont  it  is 
necessarily  long,  and  the  natm-e  of  the  in- 
jury diSicult  to  diagnose,  complicated  as  it 
probably  will  be  with  perforating  wound  of 
the  thorax  or  abdomen.  The  cord  may  be 
either  partially  or  completely  di^dded,  and 
there  wxU  always  be  more  or  less  extravasa- 
tion of  blood.  When  the  cord  is  completely 
divided,  the  reflex  excitability  will  be  in- 
creased. The  nature  and  extent  of  the 
paralysis  are  generally  sufficient  to  estab- 
lish a  diagnosis. 

With  injury  in  the  region  of  the  lumbar 
spine  there  will  be  loss  of  sensation  and 
motion  in  the  lower  extremities,  retention 
of  urine  in  the  first  instance,  followed  by 
stillicidium,  incontinence  of  faeces,  and 
priapism.  The  upper  extremities  are  un- 
affected. 

In  the  dorsal  region  there  is  dyspnoea 
from  paralysis  of  the  abdominal  and  inter- 
costal muscles,  and  if  the  lesion  be  in  the 
upper  part  of  dorsal  spine,  the  upper  ex- 
tremities are  involved  as  well.  The  tem- 
1  perature  in  the  paralysed  parts  is  at  first 
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increased.  The  functions  of  the  bladder 
aijd  rectum  are  generally  interfered  with ; 
priapism  is  infrequent  ;  bedsore  is  prone 
to  form  at  all  points  where  pressure  exists. 

In  the  cervical  region  the  upper  and 
lower  extremities  are  paralysed,  there  is 
difficulty  of  swallowing,  difficult  respira- 
tion ;  iaequahty  of  the  pupils  is  occasion- 
ally observed ;  there  may  be  increase  of 
temperature  in  the  paralysed  parts. 

Injxiry  to  the  cord  itself  is  fatal  sooner 
or  later  almost  withoiit  exception, — in  the 
upper  cervical  region,  after  a  very  few  days, 
from  interference  with  respiration ;  in  the 
lower,  seldom  later  than  the  first  week. 
Only  in  the  lumbar  region  may  the  patient 
live  a  few  months.  Death  generally  takes 
place  from  suppurative  meningitis  or  from 
exhaustion. 

Gunshot  Injury  of  Nerves. — Wound 
of  the  cerebral  nerves  is  very  rare,  except 
in  conjunction  with  other  severe  injury. 
Branches  of  the  fifth  are  sometimes 
wounded,  and  also  the  facial  nerve.  The 
pneumogastric  has  been  sometimes  divided 
in  the  neck,  generally  with  an  immediately 
fatal  result,  fi-om  wound  of  the  adjacent 
vessels  ;  otherwise  the  respu-ation  becomes 
slow  and  laboured,  the  voice  is  lost,  the 
pupil  on  the  injured  side  contracted,  and 
pneumonia  suj)ervenes. 

In  woimds  of  the  extremities,  the  great 
nerve-trunks,  as  a  rule,  escape ;  they  are 
elastic  and  protected  by  theii-  sheath,  but 
one  of  them  may  be  lacerated,  completely 
divided,  or  more  or  less  contused.  In  these 
cases,  if  any  foreign  body  be  found  pressing 
on  the  nerve,  it  must  be  removed.  If  the 
nerve  be  wholly  or  partially  divided,  the 
seat  of  injury  should  be  exposed ;  the  in- 
jured part  must  be  excised,  and  the  cut 
ends  sutured  together  with  fine  carboUsed 
silk,  as  was  first  recommended  by  Nelaton 
in  1864,  It  does  not  seem  a  matter  of 
much  importance  whether  the  sutm'e  be 
passed  merely  through  the  sheath,  or 
through  the  nerve-substance  as  well.  Ee- 
storation  of  function  has  followed  in  a  large 
proportion  of  cases.  In  some,  atrophic 
changes  have  occurred  even  after  apparent 
recovery.  "Where  the  first  attempt  ends  in 
failure,  a  second  may  be  made.  Galvanism 
should  be  employed  at  an  early  period  to 
stimulate  the  atrophied  muscles.  The  fre- 
quency of  injury  to  the  nerve-trmiks  is 
much  greater  in  the  upper  than  the  lower 
limb.  In  the  latter  the  sciatic  nerve  is 
most  frequently  damaged,  in  tlie  former  the 
brachial  plexus  or  median  nerve. 

Gunshot  Wounds  of  the  Eye. — Dur- 
ing the  Franco-German  war  these  amounted 


to  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  wounds. 
In  regard  to  impairment  or  loss  of  function 
the  vulnerability  of  the  eye  stands  high. 
It  may  be  directly  injured  by  the  projectQe, 
or  contused  or  burst  through  the  medium 
of  adjacent  parts.     If  penetrated  by  a 
pellet  of  shot  or  fragment  of  bullet,  the 
sight  is  invariably  lost,  either  by  the  escape 
of  the  contents  of  the  eyeball  through  tlae 
wound,  or  the  subsequent  intense  inflamma- 
tion which  sets  in.    The  sight  is,  as  a  rule, 
destroyed  by  gunshot  injuries  ;  a  less  severe 
injm'y  may  induce  traumatic  cataract,  iritis, 
or  glaucoma.     Sympathetic  inflammation 
of  the  other  eye  is  a  frequent  and  serious 
result  of  damage  to  one.   Gunshot  injm-y, 
as  a  rule,  destroys  the  eye,  and  enucleation 
becomes  necessary  to  avert  the  occurrence 
of  sympathetic  ophthalmia. 

Gunshot  Injury  of  the  Ear. —  These 
injuries  are  very  rare,  and  are  usually 
associated  with  damage  to  other  organs. 
In  some  cases  the  sense  of  hearing  is  tem- 
porarily or  permanently  damaged  by  the 
explosion  of  shells  in  close  proximity, 
causing  rupture  of  the  membrana  tympani. 
In  a  few  cases  the  mastoid  cells  have  been 
opened,  or  a  fractm-e  traverses  the  middle 
ear.  The  ear  has  frequently  been  injm*ed 
by  wounds  inflicted  from  the  mouth.  In- 
flammation and  suppuration  in  the  bone 
are  frequent  and  dangerous  consequences, 
as  the  inflammation  may  spread  inwards 
at  any  time  to  the  brain.  The  external 
ear  may  be  torn  off  in  part  or  altogether. 
The  detached  portion  should  be  sutured. 
After  gunshot  injm-y,  however,  the  damaged 
portion  generally  sloughs  off. 

Gunshot  Wounds  of  the  Face. — Very 
extensive  wounds  of  the  nose  and  cheek, 
followed  by  great  deformity,  are  tlie  result  of 
gunshot  injury.  Much  maybe  done  to  relieve 
the  condition  of  the  patient  by  subsequent 
plastic  operation.  Lacrymal  fistula  may 
occur,  or  fistula  from  injury  to  Steno's 
duct,  or  facial  paralysis  from  division  of 
the  portio  dura.  Gunshot  fi-acture  of  the 
upper  jaw  is  a  serious  accident.  Death  fi-ora 
hasmoi-rhage  frequently  occurs  in  the  first 
instance,  and  pytsmia  and  erysipelas,  smuses 
with  prolonged  discharge,  and  exfoUation 
of  necrosed  bone  are  common  after-conse- 
quences. Gmishot  fi-actm-e  of  the  lower  jaw 
is  three  times  more  frequent,  and  in  some 
respects  more  serious,  than  fractiire  of  the 
upper  jaw.  The  large  number  of  cases  re- 
corded, however,  in  the  American  reports, 
prove  the  risk  of  life  to  be  about  equal  in 
the  two  forms  of  injury,  the  mortality 
after  gunshot  wound  of  the  upper  jaw  being 
8-1  per  cent.,  and  of  the  lower  jaw  8-8. 
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Any  loose  fragment  should  in  the  first  in- 
stance be  removed;  a  piece  of  moulded 
pasteboard  applied  over  the  chin  and  secm-ed 
by  a  four-tailed  bandage.  Suppuration  is 
always  abundant,  but  extensive  necrosis  is 
rare.  The  mouth  should  be  frequently 
washed  out;  iodoform  is  an  excellent  ap- 
phcation  in  all  cases  of  buccal  woimd. 

Secondary  haemorrhage  has  proved  ex- 
ceedingly frequent  and  difficult  to  control, 
after  injm-y  to  the  face.  The  carotid  artery 
has  been  tied  in  many  instances,  but  the 
result  has  been  most  imsatisfactory,  the 
hfemorrhage  usually  recurring  and  causing 
a  fatal  termination.  The  mortality  after 
ligature  amoimts  to  more  than  70  per  cent. 
In  a  few  cases  the  external  carotid  has  been 
Hgatured  successfully. 

Gunshot  Wounds  of  the  Neck. — 
Those  of  the  lateral  aspect  may  involve 
the  great  vessels;  the  pneumogastric  or 
sympathetic  nerves  from  behind.  Unless 
deep  enough  to  involve  the  spine,  a  gunshot 
wound  here  is  comparatively  unimportant. 
In  front  the  hyoid  bone,  the  larynx  or 
trachea,  may  be  injm'ed ;  and  in  a  few  cases 
the  pharynx  or  oesophagus.  Where  the 
air -passage  is  opened  the  symptoms  are 
evident.  Air  escapes  from  the  wound,  and 
probably  there  is  emphysema  in  the  neck. 
Power  of  speech  would  be  lost,  there  would 
be  difficulty  of  breathing  and  swallowing, 
and  risk  of  asphyxia  from  inflammatory 
swelling,  or  from  deep-seated  inflammation 
in  the  neck.  Laryngeal  or  tracheal  stenosis 
may  occur  from  subsequent  cicatricial  con- 
traction, necessitating  tracheotomy  and  the 
permanent  wearing  of  a  canula.  The  pro- 
gnosis is  in  these  cases  imfavourable. 

In  aU  cases  of  injm-y  of  the  larynx  and 
trachea  the  patient  must  be  kept  qtdet ; 
sudden  oedema  may  necessitate  tracheotomy. 
When  a  foreign  body  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  these  organs  interferes  with  respiration, 
and  cannot  be  safely  removed,  the  earKer 
tracheotomy  is  done  the  more  favourable  is 
the  prognosis.  Superior  tracheotomy  is 
the  easier  method.  An  elastic  catheter,  a 
drainage-tube,  or  the  end  of  a  large  silver 
catheter,  may  be  used  in  case  of  need  in 
place  of  a  canula. 

Gimshot  wound  of  the  oasophagus  is  very 
rare,  and  nearly  always  associated  with 
damage  to  other  important  structures  in  the 
neck.  The  bullet  may  traverse  the  tube, 
making  two  openings  in  it,  or  tear  a  portion 
completely  away.  Fracture  of  the  spine, 
and  injury  to  the  cervical  vessels  and  nerves 
are  frequent  complications.  Swallowing  is 
usually  very  difficult  or  impossible.  The 
prognosis  is  bad,  death  taking  place  from 


haemorrhage,  asphyxia,  or,  at  a  later  period, 
from  diffuse  cellulitis  in  the  neck,  pneu- 
monia, secondary  hcemorrhage,  or  exhaus- 
tion. A  few  have  recovered  with  a  per- 
manent fistula  and  traiunatic  stricture.  In 
gunshot  wounds  of  the  oesophagus  the 
nutrition  of  the  patient  is  the  chief  diffi- 
culty. He  should  be  fed  by  the  mouth  if 
possible,  or  else  through  the  wound  vidth  a 
tube. 

Gunshot  Injuries  of  the  Thorax. — 
The  proportion  of  these  to  the  total  munber 
of  wounds  varies  in  different  wars  fi-om  1 
in  10  to  1  in  16.  The  latter  was  the  pro- 
portion in  the  Crimea.  In  the  American 
war  it  was  1  in  12.  In  1870,  before  Metz 
and  Strasburg,  it  was  1  in  12.  The  ratio 
of  non-penetrating  to  penetrating  wounds 
varies  from  25  to  53  per  cent.  In  the  Crimea 
penetrating  wounds  amounted  to  31  per 
cent,  of  the  chest  wounds,  during  the  Ameri- 
can war  to  42  per  cent.,  and  among  the 
Prussian  wounded  in  1864  to  53  per  cent. 
Dmring  the  war  of  1870-71  different  ob- 
servers estimated  the  percentage  at  from 
44  to  89  per  cent.  The  nearer  the  hospital 
is  to  the  battlefield,  the  more  numerous  the 
penetrating  wounds  of  the  chest  received 
into  it  will  be. 

In  uncomplicated  gunshot  wounds  of 
the  superficial  parts  covering  the  chest  the 
mortality  is  very  small,  probably  not  more 
than  one  per  cent.  They  seldom  occasion 
much  pain  or  cause  impHcation  of  the  lung. 
They  heal  slowly,  on  accoimt  of  the  mo- 
bihty  of  the  chest-wall,  especially  when  of 
the  variety  called  seton  wounds.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  the  ball  or  frag- 
ments of  cloth  or  other  foreign  substances 
lodged.  In  a  certain  number  of  cases 
the  ribs  were  injured  without  opening 
the  pleural  cavity,  or  directly  injm'ing  its 
contents.  In  many  instances  these  cases 
did  well,  but  they  were  often  complicated 
with  pleuritis  or  pneumonia  fr'om  the  irri- 
tation of  the  fr'actiured  bone,  or  abscess  and 
necrosis  taking  place.  The  scapula  and 
clavicle  as  well  as  the  ribs  may  be  fractured 
without  the  pleura  being  penetrated. 

Penetrating  Wounds  of  the  Chest. — 
Penetrating  wounds  may  take  place  either 
with  or  without  fr-acture  of  the  ribs.  The 
projectile,  when  small,  may  pass  between 
two  ribs  without  injuring  them.  This  was 
found  to  be  not  infrequently  the  case  with 
the  chassepot  bullet  during  the  war  of  1870, 
but  the  needle-gun  bullet  invariably  frac- 
tured the  ribs,  and  so  did  the  Eussian 
Berdan  ball.  Fracture  of  the  ribs  at 
the  entrance-wound  takes  place  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  and  greatly  enhances  the 
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severity  of  the  injury,  as  fragments  of  bone 
are  generally  carried  ia  with  the  ball  and 
seriously  damage  the  limg.  At  the  woimd 
of  exit  fracture  of  the  rib  is  of  less  im- 
portance. In  a  few  cases  the  plem-a  has 
been  found  wounded  without  injury  to  the 
lung.  Several  cases  of  this  kind  were  ob- 
served during  the  war  of  1870.  It  is  pro- 
bably caused  by  the  bullet  striking  tangen- 
tiaUy  or  at  a  slow  velocity.  Klebs  mentions 
a  ease  in  which  the  ball  traversed  the  right 
pleural  capity,  entering  in  front  on  a  level 
with  the  fourth  rib  and  emerging  opposite 
the  tenth,  behind,  without  wounding  either 
the  lung,  pericardium,  or  diaphragm.  The 
nature  of  such  an  injury  would  be  impos- 
sible to  diagnose  during  life. 

Penetrating  gunshot  wounds  of  the  chest 
may  not  only  be  associated  vnth  fracture  of 
the  ribs,  but  very  frequently  vnth  fracture 
of  the  scapula  as  well ;  less  commonly,  the 
sternum  or  clavicle.  Fractures  of  these 
bones  are  very  serious  compHcations,  as 
fragments  of  them  often  lie  embedded  in 
the  lung  and  produce  most  extensive  sup- 
puration. The  bullet  may  traverse  one 
pleiural  cavity  fr-om  side  to  side,  or  both 
plem'ae.  It  may  lodge  m  the  lung-tissue, 
the  wall  of  the  chest,  or  the  body  of  a 
vertebra;  or  pass  through  the  diaphragm 
and  wound  the  abdominal  viscera. 

The  diagnosis  of  a  wound  penetrating 
the  pleural  cavity  and  wounding  the  lung, 
which  it  does  in  the  great  majority  of  in- 
stances, is  generally  sufficiently  clear.  Air 
passes  in  and  out  through  the  wotmd.  There 
will  be  always  more  or  less  dyspnoea  pre- 
sent, and  in  some  cases  this  is  exceedingly 
urgent.  Hsemoptysis  is  by  no  means  a  con- 
stant symptom  of  woimded  lung.  Probably 
it  does  not  occur  in  more  than  one-fom'th 
of  the  cases  ;  indeed  during  the  American 
war  it  was,  it  is  stated,  present  in  only  five 
or  six  per  cent.,  but  when  observed  it  will 
afibrd  valuable,  although  by  no  means  con- 
clusive, evidence  of  the  natm'e  of  the  injury. 
Pneumothorax  is  always  present,  and  col- 
lapse of  the  lung,  unless  the  plem-al  surfaces 
be  adherent  at  the  seat  of  injury.  Haemo- 
thorax  is  an  almost  constant  consequence 
of  injury  to  the  limg.  It  is  very  variable  in 
amount ;  in  many  cases  it  will  be  very  shght, 
from  the  collapse  of  the  lung  closing  the 
wounded  vessels,  in  others  the  blood  may 
fin  the  pleural  cavity. 

The  symptoms  of  hsemothorax  are  fre- 
quent laborious  respirations  and  orthopnaia. 
There  is  urgent  anxiety  and  distress,  the 
patient  turns  about  or  can  only  rest  on  the 
injiu-ed  side ;  great  sense  of  constriction 
arovmd  base  of  chest.  There  is  also  evidence 


of  loss  of  blood,  pallor,  cold  sm-face,  frequent 
small  pidse,  or  there  may  be  complete  col- 
lapse. The  percussion  note  is  dull  and  the 
;  respfratory  mimanu:  absent,  the  ribs  sepa- 
■  rated,  the  hypochondrium  prominent.  Sm:- 
gery  has  hitherto  availed  but  little  to  relieve 
the  m-gency  of  the  symptoms.  The  question 
of  reopening  the  woimd  or  keeping  it  closed 
is  a  disputed  one.  Cold  should  be  applied 
to  the  chest  and  warmth  to  the  extremities. 
Only  when  the  symptoms  become  very  ur- 
gent should  the  woimd  be  reopened.  The 
intrathoracic  pressure  may  of  itself  stop 
the  bleeding.  Subsequent  symptoms  must 
be  treated  as  they  arise.  Emphysema  after 
penetrating  wounds  is  uncommon,  occur- 
ring perhaps  once  in  every  200  cases.  It  ia 
usually  limited  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
wound ;  very  rarely  is  it  of  any  great  extent. 

The  fatality  of  penetrating  gunshot 
wounds  is  very  great.  A  large  proportion 
quickly  die  upon  the  field.  Where  both 
pleural  cavities  are  involved,  or  the  heart 
or  its  great  vessels  wounded,  death  will 
be  always  instantaneous.  Amongst  those 
treated  in  hospitals,  more  than  half  termi- 
nate fatally  in  the  first  few  days  fr-om  acute 
inflammatory  processes  in  the  lung  and 
pleiurae  ;  others  who  survive  this  period  die 
from  fever  and  exhaustion,  the  result  of  the 
septic  changes  in  the  fluid  contained  in  the 
cavity  of  the  wound ;  while  in  many  cases 
of  so-called  recovery  there  are  sinuses  con- 
stantly discharging,  necrosis  of  portions  of 
rib,  empyema,  chronic  cough,  and  other  evi- 
dence of  lung-mischief.  The  mortality  pro- 
bably is  not  less  than  70  to  75  per  cent. 

In  a  few  favourable  cases  the  wound 
will  heal  under  a  scab,  and  this  led  to  the 
practice,  proposed  by  Smrgeon  Howard  dur- 
ing the  American  war,  of  hei'meticaHy  seal- 
ing perforating  gunshot  wounds  of  the  chest. 
All  accessible  foreign  bodies  and  fragments 
of  bone  having  been  removed,  the  edges  of 
the  wovmd  are  pared,  sutm-ed  together,  and 
covered  with  hnt  satm-ated  in  collodion.  In 
69  cases  treated  in  this  way,  the  lung  being 
wounded  in  all  but  15  of  them,  recovery 
took  place  in  27 — a  mortality  of  68  per  cent. 
The  mortality  is  not,  perhaps,  excessive,  es- 
pecially as  two-thii'ds  were  believed  to  be  as- 
sociated \vith  lung-injury ;  but  the  American 
reporter  thinks  that,  in  many  of  these  cases, 
the  evidence  of  wounded  limg  and  perfora- 
tion of  thorax  is  quite  insuflicient ;  besides, 
ia  many  of  the  so-called  cases  of  recovery, 
interminable  sinuses,  necrosis,  empyema, 
chronic  cough,  and  other  evidence  of  lung- 
mischief  remained.  Sometimes  occlusive 
treatment  relieved  the  dyspnoea  and  the 
more  urgent  primary  sjmiptoms,  with  tern- 
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porary  improvement  as  a  result.  But  the 
cai-eful  examination  of  the  evidence  proves 
that  this  plan  has  not  lessened  the  mor- 
tality, and  has  been  sometimes  attended 
by  disastrous  consequences.  Fragments  of 
clothes  and  other  foreign  bodies  are  sewn 
up,  and  blood  and  fluid  accumulate  and 
decompose  in  the  interior. 

The  fatality  of  gunshot  wounds  really 
perforating  the  lung  is  very  great.  In  un- 
favom'able  cases  pneumonia  follows  more 
frequently  than  is  commonly  supposed, 
though  by  no  means  invariably,  especially 
where  foreign  bodies  have  entered  and  air 
gains  free  admission.  It  is  very  fatal  when 
it  takes  place.  In  20  autopsies  by  Klebs  of 
gunshot  wound  of  the  lung,  pneumonia  was 
only  once  observed.  Probably  this  is  due 
to  the  collapse  of  the  organ.  In  other  in- 
stances an  abscess  develops  which  may  open 
into  a  bronchus  and  the  patient  recover, 
or  burst  into  the  pleural  cavity  and  pro- 
duce septic  plem-itis.  Gangrene  of  the  lung 
is  rare.  Inflammation  of  the  pleura  is  often 
more  serious  than  inflammation  of  the  lung, 
as  it  so  generally  assmnes  a  septic  form,  or 
an  empyema  develops,  accompanied  with 
hectic  fever  and  ngors. 

Hernia  of  the  lung,  the  result  of  gun- 
shot injm-y,  is  very  rare.  Only  7  examples 
are  noted  amongst  20,000  cases  of  chest 
wounds.  No  case  was  observed  dm-ing 
the  Franco-German  war.  The  explanation 
of  its  occurrence  is  difficult  and  unsatisfac- 
tory. The  tumour  moves  with  the  act  of 
respiration.  Eeduction  without  excision 
cannot  be  accomplished.  An  intercostal 
omental  hernia  may  be  mistaken  for  pneu- 
matocele. The  better  course  is  to  leave  the 
tmnour  alone  without  active  surgical  inter- 
ference. It  may  be  protected  subsequently 
with  a  hollow  pad,  or  retract  spontaneously. 
Cases  of  hernial  protrusion  of  the  hver  and 
omentum  have  also  been  observed.  Wounds 
of  the  diaphragm  never  unite.  If  recovery 
ensue,  a  diaphragmatic  hernia  will  occur. 

ImmecUate  Treatment  of  Gunshot  In- 
juries of  the  Chest. — If  the  wound  is  small, 
the  injury  to  the  bone  not  great,  and  no 
foreign  body  has  been  carried  in,  the  best 
com-se  will  be  to  treat  by  antiseptic  occlusion. 
If  extensive,  with  much  injury  to  the  bone, 
loose  fragments  and  foreign  bodies  are  to  be 
removed,  counter-openings  made,  free  drain- 
age provided  for,  and  antiseptic  dressing 
applied.  If  this  fail,  frequent  washing  out 
of  the  cavity  with  warm  salicylic  solution 
must  be  adopted.  The  same  rules  apply 
for  the  extraction  of  foreign  bodies  here  as 
elsewhere.  If  the  projectile  be  lodged  in 
the  wall  of  the  chest,  it  may  be  removed ; 


if  within  the  cavity,  no  attempt  to  extract 
it  or  to  examine  the  wound  with  a  sound 
should  be  made. 

The  patient  must  be  kept  very  quiet,  in 
a  moist,  warm  atmosphere.  A  half-sitting 
posture  is  a  good  one,  with  the  body  turned 
to  the  injured  side.  Transport  is  imprac- 
ticable. Formerly,  copious  blood-lettings 
were  practised ;  but  this  is  tmdesirable,  un- 
less the  dyspnoea  go  on  increasing  and  is 
not  reUeved  by  subcutaneous  injections  of 
morphia.  The  quantity  of  blood  removed 
should  be  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of 
the  patient.  In  constantly  increasing  hse- 
mothorax  bleeding  has  been  practised,  but 
it  is  better  to  lay  the  patient  on  the  injured 
side,  close  the  wound,  and  apply  ice  to  the 
chest.  To  open  the  cavity  and  evacuate 
the  blood  would  probably  renew  or  increase 
the  bleeding.  If  the  extravasation  decom- 
pose, free  incisions  and  drainage  must  be 
resorted  to.  Opium  administered  internally 
gives  great  rehef  in  these  cases.  Emphysema 
does  not  often  cause  great  dyspnoea  ;  it  may 
be  reheved  by  small  punctm-es.  Pneumo- 
thorax had  best  be  let  alone ;  in  extreme 
cases  the  wound  may  be  opened  again. 

Haemoptysis  requires  rest,  nourishing 
diet,  styptics,  and  opium  internally,  and  cold 
to  the  chest.  Serous  effusions  are  seldom 
observed,  except  after  contusions.  The  treat- 
ment will  be  expectant  in  most  cases,  or 
simple  punctm'e  if  the  effusion  be  great  and 
cause  severe  symptoms,  or  is  not  absorbed 
after  a  few  weeks.  Traumatic  empyema  is 
more  common.  For  this  condition  free 
drainage  and  antiseptic  irrigation  must  be 
practised.  Generally  two  openings  are  re- 
quired. Excision  of  the  ribs  is  a  very  old 
operation,  seldom  appUed  to  cases  of  mili- 
tary surgery  as  a  primary  operation.  It 
will  often  prove  useful  in  cases  of  empyema. 
A  piece  of  one  or  more  ribs  may  be  excised 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  freer  opening ; 
the  cavity  must  be  daily  washed  out  with 
warm  saHcyhc  solution  and  antiseptic  pro- 
tection given.  Sometimes  the  cure  is  rapid ; 
generally  it  is  slow,  with  associated  curva- 
ture of  the  spine  and  falling  in  of  the  chest- 
wall.  A  fistula  often  remains  open  for  a 
long  period.  In  two  instances  in  which 
the  writer  treated  a  gunshot  penetrating 
injury  of  the  chest  by  excision  of  a  rib  for 
subsequent  empyema,  the  result  proved 
most  satisfactory.    See  Empyema. 

Gunshot  Injuries  op  the  Abdomen. — 
These  may  take  the  form  of  contusion,  or  of 
woimd  involving  the  parietes  only,  or,  lastly, 
be  penetrating,  a  variety  which  forms  more 
than  half  the  total  number.  The  projectile 
may  penetrate  and  lodge,  traverse  the  ab- 
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domen  and  emerge  by  a  second  wound,  or 
become  arrested  at  some  point  beneath  the 
skin.  As  a  general  rule  the  viscera  wiU  be 
injured ;  in  a  few  cases  they  escape.  Ab- 
dominal wounds  may  be  comphcated  with 
mjuries  of  the  chest  or  pelvis.  Contusions 
occur  from  the  blow  of  a  spent  shot,  and 
may  occasion  extravasation  in  the  abdomi- 
nal wall  or  cavity.  Laceration  of  the  vis- 
cera occurs  in  about  1"5  per  cent,  of  these 
cases.  The  liver  or  spleen  is  the  organ 
generally  affected.  The  only  treatment  is 
an  expectant  one,  as  an  accurate  diagnosis 
is  scarcely  possible.  Wounds  of  the  parietes 
may  be  simple  or  severe.  Their  chief  im- 
portance consists  in  an  associated  injury 
to  the  viscera,  or  the  spread  of  subsequent 
inflammatory  processes  in  the  interior  of 
the  abdomen. 

The  symptoms  of  injiury  to  the  intestine 
are  often  indefinite.  The  contents  of  the 
bowel  may  or  may  not  escape  externally. 
There  is  always  more  or  less  extravasation 
into  the  abdominal  cavity,  which  usually 
sets  up  a  rapidly  fatal  peritonitis,  accom- 
panied by  great  pain,  tympany,  vomiting, 
hiccough,  and  collapse.  In  some  few  rare 
cases  the  extravasation  may  become  en- 
capsuled,  and  an  abscess  forms,  followed 
by  faecal  fistula.  The  diagnosis  of  the  exact 
extent  of  the  injury  is  scarcely  possible, 
short  of  making  an  abdominal  section.  The 
great  majority  prove  fatal  in  twenty -four  or 
thirty-six  hours.  During  the  American  war 
the  mortality  was  83  per  cent. 

Gunshot  wounds  of  the  large  intestine  do 
not  present  any  special  symptoms.  They 
are  less  dangerous  than  those  of  the  small 
intestine,  because  the  injury  is  sometimes 
extra-peritoneal,  and,  especially  in  the  de- 
scending colon,  recovery  may  ensue  after 
the  formation  of  a  faecal  fistula.  Kecovery 
is  rare  after  injmy  of  the  ascending  or 
transverse  colon.  Gunshot  woimds  of  the 
rectum  are  not  tmconunon.  They  are 
usually  comphcated  with  fractures  of  the 
pelvis  or  wound  of  the  bladder.  The  writer 
remembers  cases  of  this  kind  in  which  ftecal 
matter  escaped  from  the  posterior  wound 
and  urine  from  the  anterior.  Recovery 
sometimes  takes  place,  but  diffuse  pelvic 
suppuration  is  apt  to  be  induced,  and  both 
primary  and  secondary  hsemorrhage  are  very 
frequent.  In  cases  which  do  survive,  fistu- 
lous openings  persist  for  a  long  period. 

Gunshot  wounds  of  the  stomachy  are 
usually  immediately  followed  by  vomiting 
of  blood,  severe  collapse,  epigastric  pain, 
intense  thirst,  hiccough,  and  extravasation 
of  blood  ;  the  escape  of  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  wiU  depend  on  its  empty  or  dis- 
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tended  condition  at  the  moment  of  injury. 
The  stomach  is  seldom  wounded  alone,  the 
lungs  and  diapkragm,  liver,  spleen,  or  colon 
being  generally  also  wounded.  The  inj\u-y, 
as  a  rule,  proves  rapidly  fatal.  A  few  well- 
authenticated  cases  of  recovery  are  recorded. 
Six  are  mentioned  in  the  American  report, 
and  Fischer  exhibited  a  stomach  at  the 
meeting  of  German  surgeons  in  Berlin, 
with  a  cu'ciilar  cicatrix  caused  by  a  bullet 
in  the  central  part  of  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior surfaces.  The  patient  died  of  an 
attack  of  cholera  two  years  after  having  re- 
covered from  a  gunshot  perforation  of  the 
stomach.  In  some  cases,  as  that  of  Alexis 
St.  Martin,  recovery  is  followed  by  a  per- 
manent gastric  fistula. 

Gunshot  Injuries  of  the  Livek. — This 
organ  may  be  subcutaneously  ruptured  by 
a  blow  from  a  heavy  projectile.  Bullets 
may  produce  wounds  of  almost  any  extent 
or  variety.  The  convex  smrface  is  generally 
most  frequently  injmred,  and  in  some  cases 
these  wounds  may  be  recovered  from. 
Wounds  of  the  concave  surface  are  almost 
immediately  fatal.  Death  occurs  from 
severe  haemorrhage  or  rapid  peritonitis. 
In  cases  which  are  not  immediately  mortal 
an  abscess  wiU  form.  The  older  surgeons 
considered  this  injury  as  fatal  as  a  wound 
of  the  heart ;  but  Otis  has  proved  that  in 
a  few  instances  of  undoubted  injury  to  the 
liver  recovery  has  taken  place.  Generally 
a  fatal  result  sooner  or  later  ensues,  as  the 
injury  is  seldom  confined  to  the  liver  itself! 
Where  the  gall-bladder  is  wounded  death 
has  almost  always  followed. 

Gunshot  Wounds  of  the  Kidney  are 
not  very  common,  from  its  deeply-placed, 
protected  situation.  As  in  the  large  intes- 
tine, the  injury  may  be  either  intra-  or  extra- 
peritoneal. The  wound  may  involve  the 
cortical  portion,  the  pelvis,  the  renal  vessels, 
or  all  of  these  parts.  The  termination  is 
generally  fatal  from  peritonitis  and  haemor- 
rhage, but  a  number  of  recoveries  are  re- 
corded. Urinary  fistula  and  exhausting 
suppm'ation  continue  for  a  long  time.  The 
prognosis  is  bad,  although  the  injury  is 
probably  less  fatal  than  that  of  the  liver  or 
spleen.  The  chief  symptoms  are  haemor- 
rhage from  the  wound,  blood  in  the  uriae, 
shock,  pain  in  the  loins  and  testicle,  and  an 
area  of  dulness  in  the  region  of  the  kidney. 
Persistent  vomiting  is  frequent. 

In  the  first  instance  expectant  treat- 
ment is  to  be  recommended  for  wounds  of 
the  kidney.  Many  cases  of  injury  to  the 
Iddneys  dm-ing  the  last  wars  have  recovered. 
Care  must  be  taken  that  the  secretions  are 
allowed  to  escape  freely,  the  interior  of  the 
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•wound  must  be  cleansed  with  carbolic  in- 
jections ;  perinephi-itic  abscesses  diagnosed 
as  early  as  possible  and  opened  by  lumbar 
incision.  Where  the  suppm-ation  surrounds 
the  entire  kidney,  or  septic  symptoms  ap- 
pear-, it  may  be  best  to  extirpate  the  organ. 
See  Nephrectomy. 

Gunshot  "Wounds  of  the  BL.4DpER  may 
occur  ia  those  parts  invested  by  peritoneum, 
or  be  extra-pei-itoneal.  The  former  prove 
rapidly  fatal ;  of  the  latter  a  certain  pro- 
portion recover.  Excluding  those  who 
die  on  the  field,  65  deaths  (according  to 
Bartels)  took  place  in  285  cases.  The 
wound  may  either  traverse  or  merely  pene- 
trate the  bladder.  Woimds  from  before 
backwards  and  fi'om  behind  forwards  occm' 
with  almost  equal  frequency.  The  latter 
appears  to  be  the  more  dangerous,  and  a 
traversing  wound  than  a  single  opening. 
All  cases  in  which  the  peritoneal  cavity  was 
involved  proved  fatal,  and  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  others  died  from  urinary  in- 
filtration and  septic  poisoning.  About  one- 
half  are  comphcated  with  fractm'e  of  the 
pelvis,  which  considerably  increases  the 
risk  of  Ufe.  The  pubic  bone  is  most  fre- 
quently involved,  next  the  sacrum,  then  the 
ihum,  and  least  frequently  the  ischium.  In 
many  cases  the  projectile,  a  piece  of  cloth- 
ing, or  fragment  of  bone  lodges  in  the 
bladder.  If  recovery  ensue,  these  become 
encrusted  with  triple  phosphates  and  give 
rise  to  symptoms  of  calculi.  Gunshot 
wound  of  the  bladder  is  attended  by  the 
escape  of  urine  mixed  with  blood  from  the 
wound,  by  vesical  tenesmus,  great  pain  in 
the  abdomen,  groin  and  testicle;  fever 
sets  in  on  the  second  or  third  day,  and 
urinary  infiltration  followed  by  septic  sup- 
puration takes  place  in  the  pelvic  cellular 
tissue. 

It  is  essential  in  the  treatment  of  blad- 
der wounds  to  make  provision  for  the  escape 
of  urine  ;  otherwise  ■  we  .  adopt  expectant 
treatment.  The  rapidly  fatal  nature  of 
the  injury  when  the  peritoneal  cavity  is 
involved  does  not  permit  an  exploratory 
operation  to  be  performed.  A  permanent 
catheter  should  not  be  left  in  the  bladder, 
because  it  induces  bladder-catarrh  and  ul- 
ceration of  the  mucous  membrane.  Fistulse 
often  persist  after  recovery,  and  are  difiicult 
to  treat  or  cure. 

A  foreign  body  in  the  bladder  should  be 
removed  at  once.  Its  presence,  however,  is 
often  not  recognised  tiU  a  later  period. 
Then  it  may  be  removed  through  the 
wound  after  enlarging  it,  or  by  lithotomy. 
The  function  of  the  bladder  is  often  per- 
manently damaged. 
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Mortality. — In  the  field-hospitals  the 
mortality  from  perforating  gunshot  wounds 
of  the  abdomen  is  at  least  80  per  cent.,  and 
a  large  number  die  from  injiury  to  the  ab- 
domen on  the  field.  In  respect  of  mortality, 
the  individual  organs  stand  in  the  following 
order  : — The  most  fatal  is  injury  of  the  small 
intestines,  next  the  stomach,  the  spleen, 
large  intestine  where  invested  by  peri- 
toneum, Kver,  kidneys,  large  intestine  out- 
side the  peritoneum,  lastly  the  rectum. 
Hemorrhage  is  the  most  frequent  cause 
of  death ;  some  appear  to  die  from  shock. 
If  the  first  period  be  survived,  septic  ab- 
sorption and  general  peritonitis,  stiU  later 
secondary  haemorrhage  and  exhaustion,  are 
the  causes  of  a  fatal  termination. 

Treatment  of  Injuries  of  Abdomen  and 
Pelvis.  —  Gunshot  wounds  involving  the 
parietes  only  should  be  treated  antisepti- 
caUy,  as  similar  wounds  elsewhere.  When 
the  peritoneum  is  simply  opened,  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  close  it  by  suture.  Any 
iminjured  organ  which  may  protrude  should 
be  cleansed  and  retm'ned.  Protrusion  of 
the  abdominal  contents  after  gunshot  in- 
jury is  very  rare.  The  traumatic  peritonitis 
which  so  commonly  ensues  may  be  treated 
by  ice,  calomel  and  opium  internally,  but 
this  vnll  be  all  but  useless.  Effective  drain- 
age, combined  with  antiseptic  washing  out 
of  the  abdominal  cavity,  making,  if  neces- 
sary a  free  incision  through  the  parietes  for 
the  purpose,  affords  better  prospects,  but 
hitherto  these  injuries  have  been  almost 
uniformly  fatal.  Isolated  collections  of  pus 
should  be  freely  opened  and  drained.  Sim- 
ple blood  extravasation  should  not  be  inter- 
fered with. 

When  the  stomach  is  wounded,  the 
haemorrhage  is  always  most  serious,  and 
there  is  the  additional  risk  of  extravasation 
of  its  contents.  When  a  diagnosis  can  be 
made,  the  existing  wound  in  the  parietes 
shordd  be  enlarged,  or  an  incision  of  suffi- 
cient length  made  in  the  linea  alba  ;  then 
after  the  wounded  organ  is  fuUy  exposed  the 
stomach  must  be  drawn  out  and  the  woimd 
in  it  closed  with  a  double  row  of  sutures ; 
the  peritoneal  cavity  must  afterwards  be 
thoroughly  cleansed  with  a  warm  antiseptic 
solution.  The  external  wound  can  now  be 
sutured,  and  the  part  dressed  antisepticaUy. 
Nothing  should  be  given  by  the  mouth  for 
some  days,  and  the  strength  maintained  by 
nutrient  enemata.  Opium  must  be  freely 
administered.  Although  in  civil  hospitals 
operations  on  the  stomach  have  proved 
successful,  a  like  result  is  improbable  in 
time  of  war.  Kecovery  is,  however,  pos- 
sible.   A  gastric  fistula  is  an  unfavourable 
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result,  as  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  cure, 
and  interferes  with  the  nutrition  of  the 
patient.  A  flap  of  skin  may  in  some  cases 
be  transplanted  ia  order  to  close  it,  or 
the  abdominal  waU  incised,  the  adherent 
stomach  separated,  and  the  opening  in  it 
closed  by  Lembert's  sutm-es,  then  the  mar- 
gins of  the  fistulous  track  in  the  parietes 
must  be  pared  and  united.  Several  cases 
of  recovery  are  recorded  after  this  operation. 
It  was  first  performed  by  BiUroth. 

Gunshot  wounds  of  the  intestine  seldom 
come  under  treatment,  or  only  too  late  for 
effective  interference.  Where  the  injmred 
intestine  is  prolapsed  and  the  wound  in  it 
small,  we  may  close  the  opening  by  suture, 
and  carefully  cleanse  all  the  parts  before 
reduction.  In  cases  where  an  injury  to  the 
intestine  is  diagnosed,  the  patient  should 
no  longer  be  left  without  an  effort  made  to 
preserve  life.  An  incision  must  be  made 
in  the  median  line,  or  the  existing  wound 
may  be  enlarged  sufficiently  and  a  search 
made  for  the  injured  bowel.  This  must 
then  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  amount 
of  damage  it  has  sustained,  either  by  simple 
suture  of  the  opening  when  it  is  small,  or 
when  more  extensive  by  resection  of  the 
damaged  portion  of  bowel  and  suture  of 
the  cut  extremities  together  by  Lembert's 
method.  It  vsdll  be  necessary  to  take  care 
not  to  detach  the  mesentery  from  the  in- 
testine and  thus  rob  it  of  its  vascular  sup- 
ply. "Where  any  considerable  part  of  the 
intestine  requires  removal  a  V-shaped 
portion  of  mesentery  must  be  excised. 
Then  the  edges  of  the  bowel  and  the  cut 
margins  of  the  mesentery  are  sutured  to- 
gether, every  portion  of  the  wound  puri- 
fied, the  injured  part  restored  to  the  ab- 
dominal cavity,  and  the  external  wound 
closed.    See  Lembert's  Suture. 

All  parts  of  the  abdominal  cavity  into 
which  extravasation  might  have  occurred 
must  be  thoroughly  pm*ified  with  clean 
sponges  dipped  in  a  warm  1  per  cent,  car- 
bolic solution.  Thorough  cleansiag  of  the 
abdominal  cavity  and  the  intestiue  is  an 
important  part  of  the  operation.  If  this 
can  be  perfectly  accomplished  the  external 
wound  can  be  closed  without  inserting  a 
drain,  but  drainage  is,  as  a  rule,  necessary. 

The  operation  of  sutm-ing  a  piece  of 
wounded  intestine  and,  stUl  more,  resecting, 
it,  lasts  a  long  time.  The  patient  must  be 
kept  warm,  the  intestine  protected  by  com- 
presses wrung  out  of  warm  3  per  cent,  car- 
bolic solution,  frequently  changed.  _  After- 
wards ether  injections  may  be  given  to 
prevent  shock,  and  opium.  Nothing  should 
be  taken  by  the  mouth  for  the  first  few  days 


except  a  little  milk  and  ice.  Nutrient  ene- 
mata  must  be  administered.  After  the  fifth 
day  milk,  soup,  and  a  Uttle  bread  may  be 
taken,  and  in  a  week  or  ten  days  ordinary 
simple  food. 

The  most  dangerous  period  is  from  the 
third  to  the  fifth  day,  when  the  sutiu-es  cut 
their  way  out.  Union  takes  place  by  fibrin- 
ous exudation  and  adhesion  of  the  adjacent 
omentum  and  loops  of  intestine.  It  is  only 
as  a  rare  exception  that  such  a  measure  as 
this  can  be  carried  out  successfully  or  even 
attempted  in  cases  of  gunshot  injury ;  but 
we  are  justified  in  making  the  attempt 
rather  than  permit  the  inevitably  fatal  re- 
sult to  take  place. 

Artificial  anus  sometimes  persists  after 
recovery  from  a  gunshot  woimd  of  the  in- 
testine. It  is  a  painful  infirmity,  and,  if 
high  up  in  the  intestine,  interferes  very 
seriously  with  the  patient's  nutrition.  A 
fistula  which  is  not  associated  with  much 
loss  of  substance  of  bowel,  such  as  a  j)istol- 
bullet  may  produce,  can  spontaneously 
close,  or  with  the  aid  of  a  plastic  operation. 
Where  there  has  been  loss  of  substance  the 
eperon  of  Dupuytren  will  form.  The  fistula 
may  sometimes  be  cm:ed  by  dividing  it; 
otherwise  the  abdomen  must  be  opened, 
the  ends  of  the  intestine  detached  fr'om  the 
abdominal  wall,  resected  and  sutiured  to- 
gether as  before  described,  and  the  external 
wound  then  closed.  In  civil  practice  these 
operations  have  been  foUowed  by  a  large 
measure  of  success.   See  ARTiFiciAii  Anus. 

Several  times  dm-ing  the  war  of  1870 
a  fistulous  communication  between  the 
bladder  and  rectum  was  observed  to  follow 
a  woxmd  traversing  the  pelvis.  A  spon- 
taneous cure  sometimes  occmTed.  In  others 
the  fistula  persisted.  In  some  of  these  the 
rectum  has  been  incised  towards  the  coccyx 
to  afford  room  for  more  ready  access  to  the 
fistula.  The  margins  of  the  fistula  may  be 
then  excised  and  deep  silver-wire  sutm-es 
inserted,  superficial  silk  ones  being  intro- 
duced as  AveU.  The  result  is  uncertain. 
In  cases  of  failm-e  an  opening  in  the  de- 
scending colon  AviU  afford  much  relief. 
When  the  bladder  and  small  intestine  com- 
mimicate  abdominal  section  is  the  only 
means  of  dealing  with  the  fistula.  The 
adhesions  may  then  be  separated  and  the 
openings  closed  by  sutm'e.  A  portion  of 
intestine  may  have  to  be  excised  as  well. 
An  operation  of  this  kind  is  of  com-se  very 
severe,  difficiUt,  and  dangerous  to  life,  and 
the  cases  in  which  it  is  likely  to  be  under- 
taken must  be  very  few. 

Gunshot  Wounds  of  the  Genital 
Organs    are    comijai-atively   rare.  The 
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bodj'  of  the  penis  may  be  traversed  by 
II  bullet  without  injiu-y  to  the  lu-ethra, 
or  the  m-ethra  alone  may  be  divided  by 
the  ball.  In  most  cases  there  is  also  a 
woimd  of  the  thigh,  scrotum,  testicle,  or 
perineum.  In  one  case  the  bullet  lodged 
in  the  corpus  cavemosum,  and  when  this 
body  is  wounded  there  is  always  severe 
bleeding.  After  recovery  the  cicatrix  vdll 
interfere  with  erection.  "When  the  m-ethra 
is  wounded  urination  will  be  difficult,  or 
there  may  be  complete  retention ;  the  tube 
may  be  partially  or  completely  divided. 
Infiltration  of  lu'ine  generally  takes  place. 
The  mortahty  is  considerable — about  20 
per  cent. — and  when  recovery  takes  place 
urinary  fistula  and  traumatic  stricture  are 
the  inevitable  results.  When  the  urethra 
is  torn  through  by  a  bullet,  a  catheter  should 
be  introduced  if  there  be  retention ;  if  this 
be  impracticable,  external  mrethrotomy  may 
have  to  be  performed.  It  is  often  very  diffi- 
cult to  find  the  proximal  end  of  the  urethra, 
which  will  be  retracted  or  bm-ied  in  the 
tissues.  A  catheter  should  never  be  left 
for  a  long  time  in  the  bladder,  as  it  excites 
cystitis.  Urinary  fistulse  are  difficult  to 
cure.  Various  forms  of  plastic  operation 
have  been  devised  for  the  purpose.  Scrotal 
wounds  are  common,  and  the  testicle  is  at 
the  same  time  more  or  less  damaged;  in- 
flammation is  set  up  in  it,  and  it  may  either 
atrophy  or  its  secreting  striicture  become 
destroyed  as  a  result  of  suppurative  in- 
flammation. In  about  half  the  cases  both 
testicles  are  injiu'ed.  There  is  usually  con- 
siderable shock  and  severe  pain  experienced 
at  the  time.  Nem-algic  pain,  often  severe 
enough  to  demand  castration,  is  not  an  in- 
frequent consequence.  A  gunshot  injury 
of  the  testicle  should  be  treated  as  con- 
servatively as  possible.  Scrotal  fistula 
usually  heal  after  scraping  with  a  sharp 
spoon  and  dusting  the, surface  with  iodo- 
form. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  gunshot  injuries  of 
Arteries  and  Veins  comparatively  rarely 
come  under  treatment.  This  infrequency  of 
wounds  of  the  arteries  by  gxmshot  injury  is 
more  apparent  than  real,  as,  almost  without 
exception,  a  man  wounded  through  one  of 
the  mam  arteries  dies  where  and  when  he 
falls,  before  aid  can  reach  him.  Stromeyer 
estimated  the  number  of  vessel  wounds  at 
•'  per  cent,  of  the  total  of  those  wounded. 
When  the  artery  is  fixed,  especially  if  it  be 
enclosed  in  a  bony  canal  like  the  vertebral 
or  middle  meningeal  arteries,  it  is  more 
liable  to  injury. 

The  bullet  may  directly  injiure  the  vessel, 
cause  a  fragment  of  bone  to  be  driven  against 


or  into  it,  or  pass  partially  round  the  vessel, 
contusing  and  separating  it  from  its  vascular 
connections,  especially  in  the  thigh.  This 
is  Hable  to  be  followed  by  sloughing  or 
ulceration.  .  The  fact  of  gunshot  contusion 
is  rather  inferred  from  the  clinical  history 
of  the  cases  and  the  frequency  of  secondary 
haemorrhage  than  proved  by  post-mortem 
demonstration.  The  artery  may  be  lacer- 
ated, and  completely  or  partially  divided 
by  the  bullet.  The  bullet  or  a  fragment 
of  bone  may  lodge  in  the  vessel-wall  itself, 
causing  a  temporary  obliteration  which  is 
rarely  definitive,  but  mostly  followed  by 
secondary  haemorrhage.  When  the  pro- 
jectile lodges  in  the  vessel-wall  it  soon 
becomes  displaced  by  its  weight.  This 
lodgment  is  not  infrequent.  It  is  a  com- 
mon experience  for  fearful  haemorrhage  to 
foUow  attempts  at  extracting  either  a  bullet 
or  a  fragment  of  bone,  and  in  some  cases 
it  may  be  due  to  this  circumstance. 

In  large  vessels  the  bullet  may  traverse 
the  vessel,  and  make  an  entrance  and  exit 
wound.  The  writer  amputated  a  thigh  for 
gangrene  in  Servia,  in  which  a  subsequent 
examination  showed  two  well-defined  ch"- 
cular  apertures  of  this  kind  in  the  popliteal 
artery  caused  by  the  bullet  traversing  it. 
The  same  thing  has  occurred  in  the  aorta, 
and  the  iliac  and  carotid  arteries.  In 
other  cases  the  ball  cuts  out  a  portion 
from  the  side  of  the  vessel.  When  a  limb 
is  carried  away  by  artfllery  fire  there  is 
often  no  bleeding,  the  elasticity  of  the 
main  vessels  allows  of  their  being  drawn 
out  of  their  sheath  before  giving  way,  and, 
in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  of  torsion, 
their  lumen  wfll  be  closed  by  retraction 
of  the  inner  and  middle  coats. 

When  a  large  vessel  is  wounded  the 
haemorrhage  is  usually  directly  fatal.  If 
otherwise,  spontaneous  arrest  may  occur 
until  the  man  is  carried  to  the  nearest  field 
hospital.  The  provisional  clot  arrests  the 
bleeding  for  a  time.  Severe  bleeding  is 
stfll  less  frequently  observed  firom  wounds 
)  of  large  veins.  In  gunshot  woimds  of  the 
head  the  bleeding  may  be  copious  from 
one  of  the  sinuses,  and  may  be  recognised 
by  a  rhythmical  increase  dinring  expiration. 
In  a  few  cases  there  has  been  an  entire 
absence  of  bleeding  at  first,  and  after  an 
interval  a  sudden  haemorrhage  may  take 
place.  Probably  the  artery  has  been  in- 
jured by  a  ball  or  fragment;  the  foreign 
body  remains  lodged  and  occludes  the 
wound,  and  on  its  removal  or  separation 
by  inflammatory  processes,  xisually  ten  or 
twelve  days  after  the  injury,  sudden  bleed- 
ing occurs. 
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Secondary  haemorrhage  frequently  occurs 
about  two  or  three  weeks  after  the  mjury  [ 
from  separation  of  a  contused  portion  of 
the  artery,  or  an  unhealthy  suppuration  in 
the  wound  causing  ulceration  of  the  arterial 
tunics.  The  increased  action  of  the  heart, 
due  to  fever,  may  dislodge  the  clot  and  give 
rise  to  hsemorrhage.  Generally  during  the 
first  week,  or  up  to  the  tenth  day,  rough 
manipulation,  difficult  transport,  cough, 
vomiting,  straining  at  stool,  may  excite  it. 
The  same  principles  which  are  adopted 
for  haemorrhage  occurring  in  civil  practice 
are  apphcable  to  its  occurrence  after  gun- 
shot wound.  In  all  cases  of  primary  bleeding 
the  wound  in  the  vessel  shoiild  be,  if  pos- 
sible, exposed,  and  a  ligature  apphed  above 
and  below  the  injm-ed  point.  Where  the 
position  of  the  injm'y  is  such  as  to  render  it 
anatomically  inaccessible,  a  ligature  may  be 
apphed  to  the  main  trunk  on  the  proximal 
side.    See  Arteries,  Wounds  of. 

In  secondary  haemorrhage  the  same  rules 
apply;  but  the  difficulty  of  finding  and 
securing  the  bleeding  points  in  the  wound 
is  greater.  Nevertheless  the  attempt  should 
always  be  made  ;  where  it  fails  we  may  tie 
the  main  artery  in  its  continuity,  but  the 
residts  are  most  unsatisfactory.  The  cir- 
cumstances which  conduce  to  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  secondary  haemorrhage  con- 
tinue, and  it  is  apt  to  recur  either  in  the 
original  wound,  or  from  that  made  in  order 
to  secure  the  artery  about  the  time  the 
ligature  separates. 

Question  of  Operation  for  Gunshot 
Injury. — The  majority  of  gunshot  injuries 
in  time  of  war  take  place  in  the  extremities 
— three  occurring  in  the  upper  to  four  in 
the  lower.  The  gravity  of  the  injury  de- 
pends as  a  rule  on  the  extent  to  which  the 
bone  is  fractured  or  a  joint  involved.  It  is 
for  cases  such  as  these  that  the  majority  of 
amputations,  either  in  continuity  or  through 
an  articulation,  require  to  be  performed. 
It  may  be  laid  dovra  as  a  rule  that  primary 
amputation  of  part  or  whole  of  the  upper 
extremity  is  seldom  if  ever  required  for 
bullet  wound,  however  extensively  the  bone 
may  be  fractured  ;  even  in  cases  where  the 
brachial  artery  has  been  di-vdded  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  save  the  limb,  although 
amputation  may  become  necessary  at  a  later 
period. 

The  injuries  of  the  upper  limb  which 
may  demand  amputation  are  extensive 
lacerations  of  soft  parts  produced  by  shell- 
fragments.  In  civil  practice  it  may  be 
necessary  from  a  charge  of  shot  fired  into 
the  axiUa,  destroying  the  axillary  vessels 
and  nerves,  or  the  structures  in  fr-ont  of  the 


elbow.  In  the  case  of  injury  to  the  joints, 
conservative  treatment  should  always  bo 
first  adopted.  Primary  excisions  are  more 
dangerous  to  hfe  than  those  performed  at 
a  later  period,  and  the  results,  as  regards 
the  function  of  the  limb,  much  less  satis- 
factory. 

In  the  lower  limb,  other  things  being 
alike,  the  effects  of  gunshot  injiu-y  are  more 
severe  than  in  the  upper,  and  amputation 
more  fr'equently  called  for.  In  the  lower 
extremity,  flesh  wounds,  except  those  pro- 
duced by  extensive  shell-injury,  or  com- 
phcated  by  injury  to  the  principal  nerves 
or  vessels,  seldom  demand  amputation. 
Gunshot  fracture  of  the  femur  is  the  most 
frequent  form  of  fi'acture  of  the  long  bones, 
and  the  most  dangerous  to  life,  the  mor- 
tahty  being,  in  wound  of  the  upper  third. 
72  per  cent. ;  middle  third,  60  per  cent. ; 
lower  third,  53  per  cent.  Formerly  am- 
putation was  generally  performed  for  this 
1  injury;  but  recent  experience  proves  that 
\  expectant  treatment  affords  the  best  results, 
especially  when  the  wounded  can  be  pro- 
,  perly  treated  from  the  time  of  injury,  and 
I  have  not  to  be  transported.  Stromeyer  has 
done  much  to  estabhsh  this  principle  of 
treatment.  After  the  battle  of  Langensalza, 
out  of  38  cases  of  fracture  of  the  femur, 
28  recovered  under  conservative  treatment ; 
and  the  writer  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  cases  under  Stromeyer's  care  in  the 
field  hospital  at  Floing,  close  to  Sedan, 
where  24  cases  of  fracture  of  the  femur 
recovered  out  of  34 — a  per-centage  of  70'6 
per  cent. 

Fractures  of  the  leg  are  not  nearly  such 
dangerous  injuries  as  those  of  the  thigh. 
When  produced  by  sheU-fi-agments  the 
damage  is  often  so  extensive  as  to  demand 
amputation,  especially  when  in  the  neigh- 
bom-hood  of  the  knee.  Bullet  wounds  often 
cause  very  extensive  fissuring,  which  may 
involve  either  the  knee  or  the  ankle  joints. 
In  these,  although  primary  amputation  may 
not  be  deemed  necessary,  subsequent  in- 
flammatory changes  may  render  it  impera- 
tive at  a  later  period ;  otherwise,  expectant 
treatment  yields,  in  general,  better  results 
than  operative  interference. 

The  mortality  after  amputation  of  the 
leg  varies  in  an  extreme  degree  in  different 
campaigns.  Dm-ing  the  American  war  it 
was  only  2G-02  per  cent. ;  in  the  English 
army  in  the  Crunea  34-52  per  cent.,  whilst 
among  the  French  it  reached  71-95  per  cent. ; 
among  the  Germans  in  the  war  of  1870-71 
it  was  about  36  per  cent.,  wliilst  among 
the  French  troops  durmg  the  same  cam- 
paign the  deaths  after  amputation  of  the 
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leg  amounted  to  the  frightful  mortality 
o!  82-34  per  cent. 

In  injiu-ies  of  the  foot  and  ankle,  con- 
servative treatment  is  in  the  first  instance 
to  be  adopted.  If  this  fail,  secondary  ex- 
cision of  the  anlde-jomt  may  be  performed 
— an  operation  which  has  attained,  in 
Langenbeck's  hands,  the  most  briUiant 
results — or  such  portions  of  the  foot  only 
amputated  as  it  may  be  impossible  to  pre- 
serve. The  death-rate  after  amputation  at 
the  ankle-joint  is  not  great.  Dm'ing  the 
American  war  it  amoimted  to  13  per  cent. 
Gunshot  injiuries  to  the  tarsus  generally 
are  not  very  dangerous,  and  often  heal, 
as  Stromeyer  has  pointed  out,  with  im- 
expected  faciUty  after  the  extraction  of  the 
bullet.  "When,  as  the  result  of  inflammatory 
processes,  caries  or  necrosis  of  these  bones 
is  set  up,  the  methods  of  treatment  adopted 
will  be  identical  with  those  employed  for 
similai"  conditions  occurring  in  civil  practice. 

The  difference  of  opinion  amongst  the 
older  sm'geons  as  to  the  comparative  merits 
of  primary  and  secondary  amputation  has 
long  since  been  settled  in  favour  of  the 
former. 

As  regards  the  place  'of  amputation,  only 
what  is  irretrievably  damaged  should  be 
removed.  The  maxim  '  Jeder  Zoll,  dem 
Leben  naher ! '  should  be  borne  in  mind. 
Every  inch  removed  adds  to  the  patient's 
risk.  It  is,  however,  sometimes  dif&cult  to 
determine  the  degree  of  injury  inflicted  on 
the  soft  parts.  In  cases  of  severe  contusion 
and  laceration,  the  damage  to  the  sMn  and 
muscles  often  extends  further  than  is 
appai-ent,  and  after  operation,  gangrene  of 
the  flaps,  necrosis  of  fascia,  and  suppuration 
in  the  intermuscular  cellular  tissue  follow. 
"Where  the  amputation  is  performed  during 
the  secondary  period  it  is  easy  to  determine 
the  place  of  operation,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
necessai-y  to  discard  the  .infiltrated  and  in- 
flamed skin,  or  tissues  through  which 
fistula  pass ;  they  may  often  be  used  for 
covering  the  sttunp,  all  granulation  tissue 
being  previously  scraped  away,  the  surface 
disinfected,  and  good  drainage  provided  for. 
At  one  time  a  Hmb  was  often  amputated  at 
a  higher  point  than  the  injury  rendered 
necessary  in  order  the  more  readily  to 
accommodate  the  stump  to  the  instrument- 
maker's  apparatus,  a  proceeding  now  pro- 
perly abandoned.  The  instrument-maker 
should  acconunodate  his  apparatus  to  the 
stump  just  as  much  as  a  shoemaker  fits  his 
boot  to  the  last. 

This  is  not  the  proper  opportunity  to 
discuss  the  various  methods  of  operation. 
Suffice  it  to  remark  that  the  flaps  to  cover 


the  bone  must  be  made  much  more  ample 
than  is  needful  in  cases  of  disease.  This  is 
especially  true  of  muscular  flaps.  The 
muscles  are  large  and  thick,  and  the  skin 
retracts  to  a  greater  degree  than  in  a  limb 
the  subject  of  disease ;  the  operator  is  there- 
fore not  unlikely  to  underestimate  the 
amount  of  covering  required.  As  a  rule, 
only  a  limited  amount  of  muscle  should  be 
preserved  in  the  flaps.  In  all  cases  where 
it  is  practicable,  a  ckcular  or  flap-shaped 
piece  of  periosteum  should  be  detached  from 
the  bone  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  allow  the 
cut  end  to  be  covered  by  it.  The  subsequent 
risks  are  thus  diminished,  the  periosteum 
protects  the  medullary  cavity,  there  is  less 
chance  of  necrosis,  and  the  stump  sub- 
sequently is  less  sensitive  and  better  able  to 
sustain  pressure.  It  is  easy  to  separate  the 
periosteum  with  an  elevator,  and  it  should 
be  detached  fr-om  the  bone  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  retain  its  connection  with  the 
external  soft  parts.  The  more  quietly  and 
dehberately  an  operation  is  performed  the 
better.  Bleeding  points  should  be  secured 
as  soon  as  possible  with  pressure-forceps. 
Too  much  pains,  time,  and  attention  cannot 
be  bestowed  on  the  task  of  thoroughly  arrest- 
ing the  bleeding  from  every  point.  The 
occurrence  of  reactionary  bleeding,  neces- 
sitating as  it  does  a  change  of  dressing, 
diminishes  considerably  the  chances  of  the 
patient's  recovery.  So  far  as  they  are  prac- 
ticable, strict  antiseptic  precautions  should 
be  adhered  to  throughout. 

The  rules  laid  down  with  regard  to 
amputation  are  equally  applicable  to  dis- 
articulations. The  operation  is  scarcely  so 
favourable  as  amputation.  It  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  execute,  and  often  involves  a  larger 
sacrifice  of  tissue,  while  artificial  apparatus 
is  more  difficult  to  apply.  For  some  of  the 
joints  the  flaps  are  made  of  skin  only,  and 
in  some,  as  at  the  knee,  they  are  so  long  as  to 
be  extremely  liable  to  gangrene ;  in  others, 
as  at  the  hip,  muscle  is  usually  included. 

The  mortahty  after  amputation  has  very 
much  dimuiished  dm'ing  recent  wars  ;  there 
are,  however,  no  considerable  statistics 
giving  the  results  of  operations  performed 
with  antiseptic  precautions,  and  the  tables 
of  mortahty  hitherto  recorded  can  oxAj 
afford  us  the  comparative  rate  of  death 
after  operations  in  different  regions.  Fis- 
cher has  added  together  the  results  of  the 
Crimean,  Itahan,  Amei'ican,  Sclileswig- 
Holstein,  and  Franco-German  wars.  He 
finds  the  mortahty  after  amputation  of  the 
thigh  is  82-6  per  cent. ;  of  the  leg,  61*3 ; 
of  the  foot,  4G-7 ;  of  the  arm,  37-4 ;  of  the 
forearm,  21"2. 
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The  comparative  mortality  of  disarticiila- 
tion  arrived  at  in  a  simOar  mamier  is,  after 
the  disarticulation  at  the  knee,  68  per  cent. ; 
at  the  shoulder,  62-8  ;  at  the  elbow,  24-0 ;  at 
the  wrist,  42-2.  Disarticulation  at  the  hip- 
joint  gives  a  mortahty  for  primary  opera- 
tions of  91-6  per  cent. ;  intermediate,  95-2 ; 
secondary,  76-6. 

The  antiseptic  method  of  treatment  will 
change  all  these  figures.  Schede  gives 
tables  of  321  cases  of  amputation  treated 
antiseptically,  in  which  ordy  14,  or  4*4  per 
cent.,  died.  86  of  these  cases  were  amputa- 
tions of  the  thigh,  with  6  deaths,  or  6*9  per 
cent.  69  amputations  of  the  leg,  with  1 
death,  1*4  per  cent.  Amongst  the  14  deaths, 
there  were  only  2  cases  of  pyaemia.  Of  387 
cases  of  amputation  of  equal  importance, 
treated  according  to  the  old  plan,  110,  or 
29-18  per  cent.,  died,  and  there  were  98 
cases  of  pyaemia.  Schede  further  calculates 
that,  if  the  cases  of  pyaemia  be  omitted,  the 
number  and  causes  of  death  were  almost 
identical  in  the  two  series. 

The  chief  causes  of  death  shortly  after 
the  operation  are  shock,  haemorrhage,  and 
exhaustion;  those  occurring  later  are 
almost  always  from  septic  poisoning.  It 
has  been  observed  in  recent  wars,  by  the 
majority  of  surgeons,  that  pysemia  iDecomes 
much  more  frequent  during  the  later  periods 
of  the  war  than  at  the  beginning. 

The  operation  of  excision  of  joints  is 
more  generally  apphcable  and  followed  by 
better  results  in  the  upper  than  in  the  lower 
limb.  As  regards  the  function  of  the  limb 
afterwards,  secondary  resection  is  better 
for  the  function  of  the  part  than  primary. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  shoulder, 
elbow  and  ankle.  The  mortahty  is,  however, 
higher.  According  to  the  returns  in  Cir- 
cular VI.,  the  results  ascertained  in  these 
cases  were  as  follows  : — 

Deaths  Mortality 
Of  210  primary  resections      .      .     50   .  23-8  p.o. 
Of  298  secondary  ditto    .      .      .   115   .   38-8  „ 

When  the  Shoulder-joint  is  largely 
opened  into,  and  the  head  of  the  bone  or 
glenoid  cavity  fractured,  excision  may  be 
performed,  and  the  same  rule  holds  good 
in  the  elbow  and  wrist.  The  best  method  of 
operation  is  by  means  of  a  straight  incision 
in  front  of  the  shoulder -joint,  and  at  the 
back  of  the  elbow  and  wrist  jokits.  The 
periosteal  investment  of  the  bone,  together 
with  the  muscular  attachments,  shoiUd 
be  scrupulously  preserved.  It  materially 
diminishes  the  amount  of  bleeding  at  the 
time,  and  enhances  the  power  of  joint- 
movement  afterwards. 


Esmarch  has  published  the  results  of 
40  cases  of  excision  of  the  Elbow  ;  6  only 
died,  while  32  recovered  with  a  more  or 
less  useful  arm.  One  of  the  two  remain- 
ing cases  was  amputated ;  the  other  never 
healed. 

In  285  cases  of  excision  of  the  elbow 
recorded  in  the  American  reports,  the  mor- 
tahty amoimted  to  21-67  per  cent.  Accord- 
ing to  Billroth,  the  mortahty  after  excision 
of  the  shoulder  is  35  per  cent.,  whilst  among 
the  injmies  of  that  joint  treated  conserva- 
tively the  mortahty  was  52  per  cent. 

The  after-treatment  of  cases  of  excision 
in  the  upper  limb  should  be  simple.  Stro- 
meyer's  cushion  is  the  best  apparatixs  for 
shoulder  and  elbow  excisions,  and  as  free 
movement  is  the  result  sought  for,  passive 
motion  should  be  resorted  to  as  eaxly  as 
possible. 

Grunshot  injuries  of  the  Hip-joint  have 
been  regarded  as  very  hopeless  cases. 
Great  doubt  must  exist  in  many  cases  as  to 
the  exact  extent  of  the  injm-y ;  the  parts  are 
very  inaccessible,  the  symptoms  uncertain, 
and  a  precise  diagnosis  often  impossible. 
Out  of  385  cases  observed  dm-ing  the 
American  war  in  which  gunshot  ft'actm*e 
was  behoved  to  have  involved  the  joint-sur- 
faces, 304  were  treated  expectantly,  in  55 
excision  of  the  hip-joint  was  performed, 
and  in  27  the  limb  was  disarticulated.  In 
the  304  cases  the  mortahty  was  81"9  j)er 
cent.  Of  33  cases  involving  the  acetabulum 
and  head  of  the  femur,  only  one  recovered. 
The  other  cases  of  recovery  were  fractm-es 
in  the  neighbom'hood  of  the  joint,  in  a  few 
of  which  it  was  undoubtedly  involved. 

Langenbeck  has  recorded  25  cases  of 
injury  of  the  hip  followed  by  recovery 
during  the  war  of  1870-71.  It  would  be 
for  the  interest  of  sm-gical  science  that  the 
precise  extent  of  the  injmy  to  the  joint  in 
these  cases  should  be  ascertained  by  post- 
mortem examination. 

During  the  American  war  the  mortahty 
after  excision  of  the  hip-joint  was  90*6  per 
cent.  In  a  total  of  171  cases  of  excision 
collected  from  various  sources,  the  death 
rate  was  86'5,  the  mortality  following  the 
operation  being  somewhat  less  dm'ing  later 
wars.  Both  after  excision  and  amputation 
the  mortality  is  greatest  among  those  cases 
operated  on  dm-ing  the  intermediate  period. 
It  is  least  dm'ing  the  secondai-y  period,  when 
it  closely  approaches  that  for  similar  opera- 
tions performed  for  disease  in  adults  of  the 
same  age.  Nevertheless,  the  disastrous  re- 
sults foUowiug  gunshot  fractiure  invohoug 
the  hip -joint  will  prompt  the  siu-geon  to 
perform  primary  excision,  rather  than  to 
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expose  his  patient  to  the  enormous  risks  of 
the  inflammatory  period ;  the  fact  that  23 
siurvived  out  of  171  cases  of  excision,  1 
being  amputated  and  22  possessing  a  more 
or  less  useful  limb,  is  an  encom-aging  re- 
sult in  a  very  hopeless  class  of  cases. 

In  250  cases  of  amputation  at  the  hip- 
joint  for  gimshot  injiury,  collected  from 
different  soirrccs,  27  recovered,  the  mortahty 
being  neai-ly  90'0  per  cent. 

Of  27  primary  amputations,  3  recovered. 
Of  23  intermediate  ampiitations,  all  died. 
Of  9  secondary  aanputations,  2  recovered. 
The  operation  had  therefore  better  be  per- 
foi-med  at  once,  unless  it  can  be  more  safely 
delayed  until  the  secondary  period. 

Secondary  excision  is  demanded  in 
eases  of  caries  or  necrosis,  or  secondary 
imphcation  of  the  joint-sm-faces. 

Disai'ticulation  at  the  hip -joint  should 
be  performed  when  the  thigh  is  torn  off; 
the  upper  extremity  of  the  femur  com- 
minuted, with  great  laceration  of  the  soft 
parts  too  high  for  amputation  in  continuity ; 
for  fractrures  of  head,  neck,  or  trochanters, 
compHcated  with  woimds  of  the  femoral 
vessels;  forfractm-e  involving  the  hip-joint, 
compHcated  with  compound  fractui-e  lower 
down,  or  woimd  of  the  knee  or  anlde  joints. 

Knee-joint. — Dm'ing  the  American  war 
the  opinion  was  generally  in  favour  of 
immediate  amputation  for  gunshot  injm'y 
of  the  knee,  and  with  few  exceptions  this 
also  was  the  opinion  of  all  foi-mer  writers ; 
in  about  one-fourth  of  the  cases  expectant 
treatment  was  ado^Dted,  with  an  attendant 
mortality  of  60"6  per  cent.  The  cases  re- 
served for  expectant  treatment  were  the 
most  favourable  ones,  and  in  117  of  the 
cases  which  recovered  the  patella  only 
was  fi'actured,  and  the  synovial  cavity  not 
opened  in  the  first  instance.  The  result, 
nevertheless,  contrasts  tmfavourably  with 
the  mortality  after  amputation  of  the  thigh 
for  gunshot  fractm-e  of  the  knee,  which  was 
only  51*1  per  cent. 

In  a  cei-tain  mmaber  of  the  cases  the 
capsule  only  was  injured,  or  only  trifling 
damages  inflicted  upon  the  bone.  In  these 
the  mortality  was  only  27  per  cent.,  and 
such  cases  should  when  diagnosed  be 
treated  conservatively.  Bergmann  reports 
21  cases  without  bony  lesion  during  the 
Russo-Tm-kish  war ;  18  recovered,  in  3  the 
"esult  was  unlmown,  and  in  31  cases  in- 
volving the  bone  20  recovered  and  only  1 
died.  Langenbeck  believes  recovery  to  be 
much  more  common  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed in  gunshot  fractures  of  the  knee-joint. 
Primary  excision  of  the  knee  is  an 
operation  which  is  scarcely  justifiable  in 


military  practice,  the  mortahty  being  86*G, 
fax*  in  excess  of  amputation  of  the  thigh,  and 
the  experience  of  later  wars  shows  a  similar 
excessive  mortahty.  With  our  present 
knowledge  we  must  pronounce  an  empha- 
tic opinion  against  it.  Amputation  through 
the  knee-joint  itself  is  a  little  more  im- 
favourable  as  regards  mortality  than  ampu- 
tation of  the  thigh.  In  10  per  cent,  of  the 
cases,  re-amputation  was  found  to  be  neces- 
sary. The  stump,  however,  after  recovery 
is  a  very  good  one. 

Ankle-joint.  —  Dtu'ing  the  American 
war  the  general  opinion  seems  to  have 
been  in  favour  of  amputation  for  gunshot 
fi'acture  involving  the  ankle-joint.  In  159 
cases  of  amputation  of  the  anlde-joint  itself 
the  results  were  ascertained,  the  mortahty 
being  25'1  per  cent.,  or  7*8  less  than  the 
death  rate  after  amputation  of  the  leg. 
These  ojjerations  include  Syme's  and  Piro- 
goffs  amputations,  with  their  modifications. 

Excision  of  the  ankle  seems  to  be  rather 
more  dangerous  than  amputation ;  the 
operation  was  seldom  complete.  The  pri- 
mary operation  was  the  more  favourable  as 
regards  hfe.  Langenbeck  is  in  favom:  of 
secondary  excision  on  accotmt  of  the  more 
complete  restoration  of  the  portions  of 
bone  removed.  The  mortahty  after  ex- 
cision varies  in  different  estimates  from  29 
to  33  per  cent.  Among  cases  treated  ex- 
pectantly, the  mortahty  appears  to  have 
been  20  per  cent.  Where  amputation  is 
requh'ed  it  will  generally  have  to  be  per- 
formed in  the  leg.  The  mortality  after 
primary  amputation  is  5*3  per  cent. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  go  into  details 
with  regard  to  partial  amputations  of  the 
foot.  Individual  bones  may  often  require 
to  be  excised  in  addition  to  the  perform- 
ance of  the  more  recognised  operations. 

William  MacCoemao. 

GTJSTATOKY  NERVE,  Division  of; 
Stretching  of. — Division  of  the  gustatory 
nerve  for  the  relief  of  pain,  caused  by  can- 
cer of  the  tongue,  was  practised  by  HUton 
and,  subsequently,  by  Charles  H.  Moore. 
By  Moore's  operation— in  most  cases  prefer- 
able— the  nerve  is  cut  a  little  in  front  of  the 
point  at  which  it  emerges  from  between 
the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw  and  the  internal 
pterygoid  muscle,  to  cross  obhquely  to  the 
side  of  the  tongue.  At  this  point  it  lies  near 
and  just  below  a  ridge,  which  can  be  felt 
by  the  fore-finger,  on  the  inner  aspect  of 
the  lower  jaw. 

The  point  of  a  curved  bistom-y  is  intro- 
duced weU  tlii'ough  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  at  about  the 
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level  of  the  last  molar  tooth,  internal  to  the 
course  of  the  nerve,  and  then  made  to  cut 
out  to  the  lower  jaw  and  upwards,  along  its 
inner  surface,  in  a  direction  corresponding 
with  a  liue  fi'om  the  angle  to  the  last  molar 
tooth. 

The  relief  may  be  considerable,  at  all 
events  until  the  ends  of  the  nerve  have 
again  imited ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  cases 
ia  which  this  operation  is  most  likely  to  be 
required  are  those  ia  which,  from  iafiltra- 
tion  by  cancer,  the  tongue  is  so  fixed,  and 
the  landmarks  are  so  obscured,  that  it  be- 
comes difficult  to  ensure  division  of  the 
nerve  excepting  by  incisions,  which  are  by 
no  means  free  from  trouble  in  respect  of 
haemorrhage.  Chloroform,  also,  may  be 
necessary,  and,  in  that  case,  the  guide  as 
to  the  division  of  the  nerve,  given  by  the 
patient's  sensations,  vtdll  be  lost.  On  these 
jcounts  the  operation  is  not  now  very  fi-e- 
^u^tly  performed.  In  many  cases,  too, 
^  '^I'^li^  can  be  given  in  other  ways.  See 


Palliative  Treatment  under  Tongue,  Dis- 
eases of  the. 

The  gustatory  nerve  has  been  divided 
for  the  relief  of  obstinate  neuralgia.  Its 
division,  in  such  a  case,  presents  no  diffi- 
culty. The  nerve  has  also  been  stretched 
for  the  relief  of  the  same  complaint. 
Clement  Lucas  observed,  in  a  case  under 
liis  care,  that  on  pulling  the  tongue  strongly 
forward  and  to  the  opposite  side,  the  nerve 
stood  out  as  a  cord  beneath  the  mucous 
membrane,  and  coidd  be  readily  fixed  by 
passing  a  small,  sharp  hook  aroimd  it.  On 
dividing  the  mucous  membrane,  the  nerve 
was  then  easily  caught  up  by  an  anemism 
needle.  The  same  operation  may  be  per- 
formed when  it  is  deshed  to  excise  a  por- 
tion of  the  nerve ;  or  the  latter  may  be 
dissected  out  at  about  the  level  of  the  last 
molar,  thi-ough  a  vertical  incision  extending; 
through  the  mucous  membrane  and  margin 
of  the  sublingual  gland  (Hilton's  method). 

W.  MOREANT  BaKF.B. 
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HEMATOCELE.  —  Any  effusion  of 
Tblood  into  the  tunica  vaginalis,  testicle 
or  spermatic  cord  is  called  a  hsematocele. 
We  must  speak  separately  therefore  of  (A) 
HcBmatocele  of  the  Tunica  Vaginalis ;  (B) 
HcBviatocele  of  the  Spermatic  Cord ;  and 
(C)  Hcematocele  of  the  Testicle. 

(A)  HEMATOCELE  OF  THE  TUNICA  VAGINA- 
LIS.— 1.  Ca^lses. — These  may  be  classified 
as  predisposing  and  exciting.  The  predis- 
posing causes  are,  atheroma  of  vessels,  lead- 
ing to  their  brittleness  and  loss  of  due  elas- 
ticity, by  which  they  are  rendered  Liable  to 
rupture  from  sudden  increase  of  internal 
pressure  ;  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
tunica  vaginaHs  with  the  formation  of 
vascular  granulation-tissue  on  the  inner 
sm'face  of  the  serous  sac,  and  very  delicate 
vessels  easily  ruptured;  and  hydrocele. 
The  second  of  these  causes  is  laid  stress  upon 
by  GosselLn ;  but  other  authorities  consider 
the  appearances  on  which  he  relies  for  evi- 
dence in  support  of  his  view,  as  reaUy 
secondary  to  the  efliision  of  blood.  Hydro- 
cele is  of  extreme  importance,  as  predis- 
posing to  hffimatocele ;  for  not  only  does 
it  very  commonly  necessitate  an  operation 
for  its  relief,  during  which  some  vessel  may 
be  punctm-ed,  but  the  distension  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis  renders  the  scrotum  farmore 
liable  to  contusions  than  it  is  in  its  normal 
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condition.  Owing  to  the  testicle  being 
immovable  in  the  scrotum,  all  violence 
applied  to  this  part  acts  upon  the  testicle, 
which  is  fi'equently  ruptm-ed  by  squeezes 
and  blows  that  would  be  harmless  in  the 
normal  state.  The  exciting  causes  of  he- 
matocele are  strains  rupturing  vessels  mto 
the  tunica  vaginaHs,  blows  and  punctmes. 
"When  a  hydrocele  is  tapped,  the  mere  re- 
moval of  the  pressm-e  to  which  the  vessels 
of  the  serous  membrane  have  become 
habituated  may  lead  them  to  ruptm-e ;  or 
the  lancet  or  trocar  may  woimd  a  parietal 
vessel,  or  be  thrust  into  the  cord  or  testis. 
This  is  more  liable  to  happen  when  a 
lancet  is  used  than  with  a  trocar,  and  this 
fact  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  preferring  a 
trocar  to  a  lancet  in  cases  where  the 
tunica  vaginalis  requires  pimctiu-e.  Strains 
and  blows  of  moderate  severity  ai"e  causes 
of  ha3matocele  probably  only  when  the 
natm'al  resistance  of  the  vessels  is  dunin- 
ished  by  previous  disease. 

2.  Pathology.  —  The  tunica  vaginalis 
may  contain  a  mixture  of  serous  fluid  and 
blood  in  various  proportions,  in  wliich  coag- 
ula  of  blood  are  sometimes  found  floatmg ; 
at  other  times  the  blood  is  altered  and  be- 
comes converted  into  a  dark  fluid  of  syrupy 
consistence,  resembling  treacle  in  appear- 
ance, or,  becoming  still  thicker,  it  looks  more 
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like  coffee-gi-oimds,  and  contains  choles- 
terine.  AVlien  the  sac  contains  pure  blood, 
this  may  coagulate  into  a  spongy  mass, 
which  may  present  quite  a  honeycombed 
appearance,  being  riddled  with  spaces  con- 
taining serum.  In  other  cases  the  fibrin 
separates  from  the  blood  in  dense  layers, 
like  those  usually  found  lining  the  sac  of  an 
aneurism,  and  a  certain  amount  of  dark 
blood-clot  may  be  found  in  places  between 
the  concentric  laminse  of  fibrin,  or  fiUingup 
a  central  cavity.  The  tunica  vaginahs 
itself  is  thickened  by  a  deposit  of  vascular 
'  false  membrane  '  on  its  inner  surface ; 
this  is  generally  considered  to  be  secondary 
to  the  effusion  of  blood,  but  Gosselin  argues 
that  it  is  really  primary,  and  that  the 
haematocele  is  due  ito.  the  rupture  of  de- 
licate vessels  in  this  membrane.  The 
testicle  is  generally  found  in  the  lower  and 
posterior  part  of  the  sac ;  but  in  cases  of 
inversion  of  this  organ,  it  will  be  found  in 
front.  It  may  be  unaltered  in  outline  and 
structure,  but  usually  it  is  flattened  out  by 
the  pressure  of  the  effusion,  and  in  cases  of 
long-standing  haematocele  the  testicle  may 
be  gi-eatly  wasted.  Occasionally  the  occtur- 
rence  of  haematocele  is  followed  by  inflam- 
mation and  suppuration  of  the  scrotal 
coverings,  and  the  sac  of  the  tunica  vagina- 
hs is  then  found  to  contain  a  mixture  of 
pus,  fibrinous  coagula,  and  blood-clot.  In 
very  chronic  cases,  the  sac  may  become 
calcified. 

3.  Symptoms  and Diafjnosis. — The  sign 
of  most  constancy  and  vahie  in  the  diagno- 
sis is  the  rapid  development  of  an  opaque 
scrotal  tumoiur  after  a  strain  or  local  in- 
jury, or  the  sudden  enlargement  of  a  hydro- 
cele with  loss  of  its  former  transhicency. 
The  tumour  is  hmited  to  the  scrotum, 
is  ovoid  in  shape,  sometimes  becoming 
globular,  smooth  in  outline,  always  opaque 
throughout,  and  often  fluctuating ;  but  this 
v  aries  greatly  in  different  cases  or  in  the 
same  case  at  different  times,  for  when  the 
blood  coagulates,  the  tumour,  lilce  other 
solid  tmnoiu's,  is  devoid  of  fluctuation. 
There  is  at  the  time  of  its  early  formation 
an  absence  of  signs  of  acute  inflammation, 
but  these  may  develop  later  on ;  the  skin 
may  quickly  become  mottled  or  deeply 
stained  with  blood.  If  the  finger  be  pressed 
into  the  turaom*  at  different  places,  '  tes- 
ticular sensation'  may  be  excited  at  one 
particular  part  of  the  tumour,  and  in- 
dicate the  position  of  the  testicle.  The 
cord  above  the  tumour  is  not  enlarged, 
and  there  is  no  swelling  of  the  iliac  or 
lumbar  glands.  It  is  usually  stated  that 
a  haematocele  is  a  heavy  tumour ;  but  it 


is  very  doubtful  if  this  is  of  any  value 
for  diagnosis,  and  if,  indeed,  it  is  possible 
to  detect  the  difference  in  weight  of  hae- 
matocele, hydrocele,  and  sarcocele.  If  a 
rapid  effusion  of  blood  occur,  the  patient 
may  experience  symptoms  of  syncope  at  the 
time.  The  tumom-  may  remain  stationary 
as  a  fluctuating  sweUing  ;  or  it  may  sohdify 
and  contract ;  or  the  parts  may  become  in- 
flamed, the  swelling  increasing,  the  skin 
becoming  hot,  bright  red,  and  tender,  and  at 
length  an  abscess  points  and  bursts,  dis- 
charging pus  mixed  with  '  coffee-grounds  ' 
material,  or  masses  of  laminated  fibrin.  The 
diagnosis  largely  rests  upon  the  history  of 
the  first  formation  of  the  tumour — its  sud- 
denness or  marked  rapidity  without  signs 
of  inflammation,  and  its  cormection  with 
strain,  a  blow,  or  the  tapping  of  a  hydro- 
cele. In  some  old  cases  of  haematocele  it  is 
impossible  to  make  a  certain  diagnosis  fi'om 
timiour  of  the  testicle  without  exploratory^ 
puncture  (where  the  timiour  is  fluid),  or  in- 
cision (where  the  tumour  is  sohd) ;  but  the 
absence  of  persistent  growth,  enlargemerit 
of  the  cord,  and  glandxflar  imj)hcation,  and 
the  detection  of  the  testicle  at  one  particu- 
lar part  of  the  swelling,  are  the  signs  on 
which  reliance  is  to  be  placed.  An  ex- 
ploratory puncture  may  evacuate  treacly 
fluid  or  '  coffee-groimds  '  material,  and  lead 
to  the  partial  or  total  collapse  of  the  swell- 
ing ;  exploratory  incision,  where  the  tumom* 
is  sohd,  will  show  thick  masses  of  lami- 
nated fibrin  or  spongy  blood-clot.  See 
Testis,  Diseases  of  the. 

4.  Treatment. — If  seen  immediately,  the 
patient  should  be  put  to  bed,  and  the  scrotum 
be  raised  on  a  pillow  placed  between  the 
thighs,  and  a  hght  bag  of  crushed  ice  and 
salt  applied.  The  bowels  should  be  freely 
opened  with  a  dose  of  calomel,  followed  by 
a  saline  draught ;  the  diet  should  be  light 
and  unstimulating,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  patient  should  he  as  still  and  quiet  as 
possible.  This  may  succeed  in  leading  to 
the  absorption  of  the  blood.  Should  ab- 
sorption not  occur,  and  the  blood  continue 
fluid,  the  tumour  should  be  tapped  in  the 
same  way  as  a  vaginal  hydrocele,  care  being 
taken  not  to  injure  the  testicle,  and  if  after 
the  blood  is  withdrawn  much  thickening 
remain  behind,  the  part  should  be  firmly 
strapped — this  will  accelerate  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  fibrin  and  blood-clot.  If  the 
tumour  be  wholly  or  largely  soUd,  a  free 
incision  should  be  made  mto  it.  This  should 
be  done  carefully  and  gradually,  as  it  may 
be  impossible  in  these  cases  to  localise  pre- 
cisely the  testicle,  and  the  surgeon  should 
therefore  cut  slowly  dovm,  examining  each 
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section  before  deepening  it ;  the  softer 
central  parts  may  be  easily  evacuated,  and 
then  the  firmer  outer  layers  should  be 
stripped  off  the  tunica  vaginaHs,  and  the 
wound  plugged  and  allowed  to  granulate  up 
from  the  bottom  ;  or  if  the  surgeon  prefer  it, 
he  may  place  a  drainage-tube  in  the  cavity, 
and  stitch  up  his  skin-incision.  Where  the 
tumour  is  of  very  long  standing,  and  the 
fibrinous  masses  are  so  adherent  to  the 
thickened  sac  that  they  cannot  be  detached 
from  it,  the  whole  mass — ^testicle  and  all — 
should  be  excised.  "Where,  too,  the  sm-geon 
is  so  imfortimate  as  to  inflict  an  extensive 
woimd  iTpon  the  testicle,  castration  should 
be  performed.  When  inflammation  occiu's, 
the  patient  should  be  put  to  bed  and  the 
scrotum  be  treated  with  hot  belladonna 
fomentations ;  or  equal  parts  of  extract  of 
belladonna  and  glycerine  may  be  smeared 
thickly  over  the  part,  and  plain  hot  fomen- 
tations applied  over  it.  When  suppm-ation 
is  suspected  or  has  evidently  occiu-red,  a 
free  incision  should  be  made  into  the  tu- 
mour, all  the  pus  and  clots  turned  out,  and 
the  cavity  allowed  to  granulate  up  from  the 
bottom. 

(B)  HiEMATOCELE     OF    THE  SPERMATIC 

Cord. — 1.  Causes. — This  may  result  fi-om 
dii'ect  injm-y — blows  and  the  like — or  from 
strain,  and  it  may  be  predisposed  to  by  the 
presence  of  an  encysted  hydrocele  of  the 
cord. 

2.  Pathology. — The  blood  may  infiltrate 
the  cellular  tissue  of  the  cord  and  its  cover- 
ings, or  it  may  be  efiused  into  the  sac  of  a 
hydrocele,  or,  being  small  in  quantity,  may 
become  circumscribed  in  the  cord.  In  the 
first  case  the  tumour  may  attain  an  enor- 
mous size,  and  is  known  as  a  diffused 
haematocele  of  the  cord ;  in  the  two  latter 
instances  the  tumour  is  small,  and  is  known 
as  encysted  hsematocele  of  the  cord. 

3.  Signs  and  Diagnosis. — Haematocele 
of  the  cord  is  a  very  rare  affection.  When 
diffused  it  may  attain  an  enormous  size, 
forming  an  elongated  tumour,  which  may 
overlap  the  thigh  for  many  inches ;  the 
tumour  is  boggy  to  the  toiich,  dull  on  per- 
cussion, and  the  skin  over  it  is  fr-eely 
movable.  When  encysted,  the  tumour  is 
much  smaller,  tense,  globular  or  ovoid  in 
shape,  opaque,  with  more  or  less  distinct 
fluctuation,  and  fixed  to  the  cord.  Such  a 
tumour  may  have  been  preceded  by  a 
smaller,  translucent  tumour.  In  either 
case  the  tumour  wiU  have  followed  more 
or  less  immediately  upon  a  strain  or  blow 
on  the  part. 

4.  Treatment.— A  diffused  haematocele, 
when  recent,  should  be  treated  by  rest,  and 


the  local  appHcation  of  cold,  aided  by  a  free 
pm'ge  and  low  diet.  When  tlais  proves  in- 
effectual, or  the  case  comes  for  treatment 
at  a  later  stage,  absorption  of  the  blood  may 
be  aided  by  counter-irritation  by  means  of 
fly-blisters  to  the  pai-t,  or  painting  it  with 
tincture  of  iodine  night  and  morning.  Should 
these  measures  fail  after  a  fair  trial,  and  the 
tumour  be  of  distinct  inconvenience  to  the 
patient,  the  surgeon  should  make  a  free  in- 
cision into  it  for  its  whole  length,  let  any 
blood  that  will,  escape,  and  then  plug  the 
wotmd  and  allow  it  to  granulate  up.  En- 
cysted hydrocele  in  the  acute  stage  may  be 
treated  lilve  the  diffused ;  if  absorption  do 
not  occm-  and  the  blood  remain  fluid,  it  may 
be  tapped  with  a  trocar ;  and  should  this 
fail  to  effect  a  cure  or  the  tumour  be  found 
to  be  soHd,  it  should  be  freely  incised  and 
the  entfre  sac  dissected  carefiilly  out  ft-om 
the  cord;  or  the  surgeon  may  content  him- 
[  self  with  ttiming  out  all  the  contents  of  the 
cyst  and  plugging  the  wound. 

(C)  BLaiMATOCELE  OF  THE  TESTICLE  COU- 

sists  of  two  distinct  affections :  hacmon-hage 
into  an  encysted  hydrocele — encysted  has- 
matocele  of  the  testicle ;  and  htemorrhage 
into  the  substance  of  the  gland  itself — 
parenchymatous  haematocele.  Both  are  rare, 
the  latter  especially. 

Encysted  Hcematoccle  of  the  Testicle. — 
1.  Causes.  —  This  condition  only  occurs 
secondarily  to  an  encysted  hydrocele  of  the 
testicle,  the  effusion  of  blood  being  due  to 
injury,  such  as  a  blow  or  squeeze  rupturuig 
a  vessel  in  the  cyst-wall.  Tapping  such  a 
cyst  may  be  followed  by  haemorrhage,  as  in 
the  case  of  vaginal  hydrocele. 

2.  Pathology. — The  pathology  is  exactly 
similar  to  that  of  vaginal  haematocele.  See 
also  Encysted  Hydrocele,  under  Hydrocele. 

3.  Syvijjtoms  and  Diagnosis. — In  its 
position  and  general  characters  the  tumour 
resembles  an  encysted  hydrocele,  being 
tense,  globular,  and  adherent  to  the  testicle 
or  epididymis.  It  differs,  however,  in  being 
opaque  ;  the  fluctuation  in  it  is  less  distinct, 
and  there  may  be  marked  tenderness.  The 
diagnosis  is  fm-ther  aided  by  the  fact  that 
the  swelling,  which  is  of  a  chronic  nature, 
has  rapidly  or  suddenly  increased  after  a 
squeeze  or  some  similar  injury  to  the  parts, 
or  that  the  swelling  has  rapidly  re-formed 
after  tapping  a  hydrocele. 

4.  Treatment. — In  the  acute  stage,  rest 
and  cold  applications  are  indicated.^  Later 
on  the  cyst  may  be  tapped  and  injected 
with  iodine,  or  fr-eely  incised,  evacuated,  and 
dressed  from  the  bottom ;  where  the  blood 
has  coagulated  but  is  not  absorbed,  the  latter 
is  the  only  appropriate  treatment. 
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Parenchymatous  hematocele  is  an  effii- 
sion  of  blood  inside  the  tmiica  albuginea. 
It  is  always  the  direct  result  of  a  severe  in- 
jury to  the  testicle,  and  is  a  cause  of  acute 
pain.  The  blood  is  poui-ed  out  fi.-om  the 
layer  of  fine  vessels  beneath  the  tunica 
albuginea  called  the  tunica  vasculosa.  This 
condition  is  probably  in  all  cases  associated 
with  vaginal  hffiniatocele,  wliich  obscures 
the  enlargement  of  the  testicle.  The  blood 
may  be  absorbed,  or  may  remain  as  a  firm 
or  friable  mass,  or  may  lead  to  the  softening 
of  the  tunica  albuginea  and  its  ultimate 
ruptujre.  The  tubulai*  structm-e  of  the  tes- 
ticle is  compressed,  and  the  organ  probably 
never  regains  its  former  size  or  functional 
activity. 

1.  Symptoms  a/nd  Diagnosis.  —  When, 
combined  ^vith  the  signs  of  vaginal  hjemato- 
cele,  there  is  severe  and  persistent  pain  in  the 
testicle,  extending  up  along  the  groin  to  the 
loin,  and  the  testicle  is  found  very  sensitive 
to  pressure,  a  parenchymatous  hffimatocele 
may  be  suspected.  "When,  on  tapping,  or 
othei"wise  evacuating  the  vaginal  sac,  the 
testicle  is  found  to  be  enlarged  and  tender, 
this  diagnosis  becomes  assured.  If  the 
scrotum  is  freely  incised,  the  wound  does 
not  heal  and  the  enlarged  testicle  presents, 
and  a .  dark  or  livid  protrusion  from  its 
sm-face  may  be  recognised ;  in  some  cases 
fluctuation  may  be  detected  in  this  pro- 
jection. 

2.  Treatment. — When  there  is  reason  to 
suspect  this  condition,  great  care  should  be 
taken  to  ensm-e  absorption  of  the  effused 
blood  by  rest,  cold  applications,  piu'gatives, 
and  suitable  diet.  Should  the  vaginal  hae- 
matocele  be  absorbed  or  yield  to  simple 
tapping,  the  enlarged  testicle  should  be  care- 
fully strapped.  If  the  scrotum  is  incised, 
and  the  position  of  the  parenchymatous 
hsematocele  can  be  verified  by  fluctuation, 
livid  colour,  or  obvious  protrusion,  a  free 
incision  should  be  made  into  it  and  the 
blood  be  turned  out.  Great  care  should  be 
taken  to  render  such  a  wound  aseptic. 

A.  Pearce  Gould. 

HiEMATOMA.  See  Bruises  ;  Head- 
:  INJURIES ;  Scalp,  Injm-ies  and  Diseases. 

.  HEMATOMA  AURIS.  See  Ear, 
.  External,  Diseases  of  the. 

MMATURI  A. — Definition.— Blooi 
V  derived  from  any  part  of  the  urinary  system 
^De  it  from  its  secreting,  conducting,  or 
collecting  divisions — and  passed  pure,  or 
'  P^^^"^  '"'ith  lurine,  constitutes  the  symptom 
»  mown  as  hsematuria.    It  will  be  observed 
that  the  above  definition  is  bo  fr-amed  as 
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to  include  lu-ethral  haemorrhage,  which  is 
always  admitted  for  convenience'  sake  under 
this  heading,  though  not  strictly  speaking 
hsematm-ia.  Hajmaturia  is  a  symptom 
which  may  occur,  not  only  in  the  course  of 
most  of  the  diseases  and  injm'ies  to  which 
the  tract  is  liable,  but  also  in  some  morbid 
conditions  of  the  blood,  e.g.  pm'j)ura,  scm-vy, 
smallpox,  typhoid,  &c.,  and  in  some  cases 
of  metallic  poisoning,  e.g.  mercury,  lead, 
arsenic.  The  colom*  of  the  urine  may  vary 
through  many  shades,  from  a  cherry  red 
(1  in  800,  Ealfe),  to  a  maroon  colour,  or  from 
a  smoky  or  beef-tea  aspect  to  a  porter-black, 
according  to  the  proportionate  admixtm-e  of 
the  two  fluids,  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
methsemoglobin,  or  the  oxyhsemoglobin  has 
been  altered  by  the  action  of  the  lurine. 

Fallacies. — These  colours  may  be  simu- 
lated by  the  effect  tipon  the  urine  of  par- 
ticular drugs  or  certain  articles  of  diet— 
e.g.  senna  and  rhubarb  give  a  reddish  tinge 
to  alkaline  urine  ;  carboHc  and  salicylic  acid 
impart  a  brownish  colour,  while  beetroot, 
sorrel,  and  prickly  pear  produce  a  blood-red 
aspect.  Again  the  urine  in  certain  patho- 
logical conditions — e.g.  in  severe  jaundice, 
melanosis,  and  splenic  fever — assumes  a 
deep  brown  colour,  while  in  the  female  the 
mere  admixture  of  menstrual  discharge  may 
deceive  by  its  colour  a  careless  or  sujjerficial 
observer. 

Tests. — The  following  are  reUable  : — 

Microscopical.  —  Blood-corpuscles  are 
seen  more  or  less  altered  by  the  action  of 
the  mine.  Fallacies. — In  hsematinmia  they 
are  absent,  and  in  very  allcaline  urines  they 
are  only  detected  with  difficulty. 

Sjpectroscopical. — Blood,  even  in  minute 
quantities,  will  give  two  absorption-bands 
between  the  Frauenhofer  lines  D  and  B  in 
the  yeUow  and  green  of  the  spectrtmi. 

Chemical  {a).  The  formation  of  Teich- 
mann's  crystals  on  heating  traces  of  blood 
with  glacial  acetic  acid  and  a  crystal  of  salt ; 
(6)  invariable  presence  of  albimaen;  (c)  a 
particolom-ed  fluid  being  left  after  the  set- 
tling of  the  brick-red  precipitate  produced  by 
boiling  the  urine  with  caustic  soda. 

It  is  imperative  to  ascertain  the  site  and 
cause  of  the  hfemorrhage.  We  may  divide 
these  sources  into  three  groups :  (a)  renal, 
including  the  pelvis  of  kidney  and  ureter ;  (6) 
vesical,  including  the  prostate ;  (c)  urethral. 

Differential  diagnosis  of  sowrce  of 
Mood. — 1.  Coloiir,  in  bright  florid  urine 
it  is  probably  of  vesical,  in  dark  or  smoky 
urine  of  renal  origin.  Fallacies. — If  fr-om 
any  cause  the  blood  has  been  retained  in 
the  bladder,  it  will  assume  a  dark  colour  in 
proportion  to  the  action  of  the  urine  upon 
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it ;  indeed,  sometimes,  if  long  pent  iip  in 
that  viscus,  it  may  be  evacuated  like  tar 
or  molasses.  Again,  if  the  blood  issues  in 
large  quantities  from  the  pelvis,  rapidly 
traverses  the  m-eter,  suddenly  distends  and 
thereby  stimulates  the  bladder,  it  will  be 
expelled  thence,  bright,  fluid,  and  un- 
changed. 

2.  Reaction. — Bloody  urine,  if  acid,  is 
generally  of  renal  som'ce  ;  if  alkaline,  of 
vesical  origin.  Fallacies. — {a)  ingestion  of 
aUiaUes  (inducing  alkalinity  of  urine)  ;  (6) 
a  profuse  effusion  of  blood,  or  (c)  an  exces- 
sive production  of  pus,  may  mask,  by  their 
alkalinity,  the  natural  acidity  of  the  renal 
secretion.  In  these  cases  the  haemorrhage 
may  be  from  the  kidney,  although  the  re- 
action would  point  to  vesical  mischief. 

3.  Aspect  of  clots. — By  floating  the 
coagula  in  water,  they  may  so  unravel  as 
to  afford  us  a  clue  to  the  seat  of  the  haemor- 
rhage. The  softer,  the  brighter,  the  plumper 
the  clot,  the  fresher  is  the  effusion  and  the 
nearer  is  the  site  of  the  haemorrhage  to  the 
outlet.  The  more  decolorised  and  eroded 
the  clot,  the  longer  has  been  its  retention 
in  the  tract.  Slender  cylindrical  worm- 
lilce  clots  are  generally  moulds  of  the  ureter ; 
thus  they  locahse  bleeding  in  or  above  that 
canal.  Large,  irregiilar,  shapeless,  edge- 
eroded  clots  are  usually  of  vesical  origin. 
Leech-like,  ovoid  clots  are  fi'om  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  m-etln-a,  and  long  bougie- 
like coagula  are  from  its  anterior  part. 
Fallacy. — The  blood  may  have  been  of 
renal  origin,  or  have  regurgitated  from  the 
urethra  and  become  moulded  in  the  bladder ; 
thus  renal  or  urethral  haemorrhage  may 
simulate  vesical. 

4.  Aspect  of  urine  on  micturition. — If 
the  blood  issues  independently  of  micturi- 
tion, or  if  it  is  evacuated  first  and  then  fol- 
lowed by  clear  urine,  the  source  is  urethral. 
If  the  urine  is  at  first  clear,  or  only  tinged 
with  blood,  becoming  darker,  or  even  like 
pure  blood,  at  the  close  of  the  act,  it  is 
vesical.  If  imiformly  mixed,  it  is,  most 
likely,  renal.  Fallacy. — Blood  issuing  from 
the  bladder-wall,  or  regurgitating  from  the 
urethra,  may  become  so  intimately  mixed 
with  the  urine  there  collected— especially  if 
the  quantity  of  the  blood  be  small — as 
markedly  to  simulate  renal  haematuria. 

5.  Microscopical. —  Blood-casts  are  con- 
clusive proofs  that  the  secretmg  substance 
of  the  kidney  is  involved.  Triple-phosphate 
crystals  in  "freshly  passed  urine  are  tokens 
of  vesical  mischief. 

6.  Instrumental. — Wash  out  the  bladder 
very  gently,  three  or  four  times,  and  notice 
the  coloivr  of  the  wnshings ;  now  insert  a 


gum-elastic  or  flexible  catheter  just  within 
the  thus  emptied  bladder;  the  urine  will 
trickle  directly  from  the  in-eters  into  the 
eye  of  the  instrument  (Sir  H.  Thompson) 
Compare  carefully  the  samples  thus  ob 
tained. 

7.  Symptoms. — Certain  symptoms  refer- 
able to  som-ce  are  usually  obtainable.  Heat, 
tenderness,  aching  or  pain  in  one  or  both 
loins,  numbness  of  leg,  retraction  of  testicle 
(in  stone,  not  carcinoma)  would  point  to 
renal  origin ;  supra-pubic,  perineal,  or  penile 
pain,  dragging  weight  in  perineum,  dysuria 
would  indicate  a  vesical  source,  or  at  least 
imphcation  of  that  viscus. 

Pathology  and  Etiology. — Any  active 
or  passive  hypersemia,  any  inflammation 
or  ulceration,  any  vascular  ruptm-e  in  any 
section  of  the  urinary  tract,  may  give  rise 
to  haematuria.  JRenal :  active  hyperaemia 
(cantharides  or  turpentine),  passive  hyper- 
aemia (thrombus  of  renal  or  inferior  caval 
veins),  embolism,  renal  diseases,  trauma- 
tism, stone,  neoplasms,  calculous  or  tuber- 
cular pyehtis,  transit  of  m'eter  by  a  stone. 
Vesical :  traumatism,  inflammation,  ulcer- 
ation, or  enlargement  of  prostate ;  sudden 
evacuation  of  a  chronically  distended  blad- 
der ;  stone  or  foreign  body,  neoplasms, 
cystitis,  varix  vesicae,  ulcerations  (tuber- 
cular, diphtheritic),  parasites,  (Bilharzia 
haematobia).  Urethral:  traumatism,  stric- 
ture, impacted  stone,  acute  gonorrhcea, 
chancre,  neoplasms. 

Diagnosis  of  cause. — The  liistory  and 
age  of  the  patient  are  to  be  considered,  all 
subjective  and  objective  phenomena  care- 
fully weighed,  and  thorough  examination  of 
the  abdomen  and  m*me  undertaken;  but 
space  will  only  permit  us  to  point  out  that 
abdominal  palpation  may  reveal  a  renal 
tumom',  supra-pubic  and  rectal  examination 
may  disclose  an  infiltration  or  growth  of 
the  bladder,  maybe  an  enlargement,  or  a 
deposit  or  gi'owth  in  the  prostate.  The 
sound  may  detect  a  stone,  or,  by  a  sense  of 
resistance,  a  vesical  gi'owth.  The  catheter 
may  withdi'aw  in  its  eye  a  slnred  of  gi'owth 
or  disintegrating  villus.  Again,  the  micro- 
scope may  confirm  om*  suspicions  of  maUg- 
nancy,  aroused  by  the  passing  of  small 
semi-gelatinous  masses  ;  or  it  may  give  us 
a  clue  to  the  calculous  diathesis  or  forma- 
tion, by  the  aspect  of  the  crystals  found  in 
the  m-ine ;  or  it  may  demonstrate  the  bacillus 
tuberculosus  in  the  small  whitish  clumps 
passed  in  pyuria  mixed  with  blood,  when 
these  are  stained  with  Elnhch's  solution ; 
or,  lastly,  it  may  reveal  the  ova  of  the 
Bilharzia. 

The  haemorrhage  may  be  profuse  in 
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traumatism,  stone,  or  neoplasms.  It  is 
generally  slight  in  active  or  passive  renal 
hyperaemia,  in  embolism,  in  inflammation 
or  superficial  ulceration  of  the  tract.  Dark, 
porter-hke  urine,  passed  without  pain  or 
any  other  symptom,  is  most  probably  renal. 
HcemoiThage  in  vesical  carcinoma  is  gener- 
ally sudden,  profuse,  and  irregular  in  its 
occmTence ;  in  villous  disease  it  is  slight 
but  persistent. 

In  non-mahguant  vesical  growths  the 
haemorrhage  occurs  suddenly,  and  usually 
precedes  the  pain  and  dysuria.  In  mahg- 
nant  disease  this  is  generally  reversed. 

Prognosis. — If  the  haemorrhage  occm-s 
in  the  com'se  of  febrile  disease,  it  is  un- 
favom-able ;  without  reference  to  the  cause 
it  may  be  said  to  depend  upon  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  onset,  the  amount  lost,  the 
capabihty  of  bearing  that  loss,  and  the  age 
and  sex  of  the  patient.  The  dangers  wliich 
may  arise  from  the  clot  are  (a.)  absolute  re- 
tention, (6)  pyelo-nephritis  from  its  decom- 
position, and  (c)  the  formation  of  a  stone 
upon  it  as  a  nucleus,  all  of  which  are 
luckily  rare. 

Treatment.  —  Enforce,  if  possible,  (1) 
absolute  rest  in  the  recumbent  posture ; 
(2)  efficient  appUcation  of  cold.  If  renal, 
Leiter's  tubes  moulded  to  the  loin ;  or,  failing 
this,  ice-bags  or  cold  wet  wraps  to  the  same 
part.  If  vesical,  Leiter's  tubes  or  ice-bags 
adjusted  to  the  supra-pubic  and  perineal 
regions.  Ice  in  the  rectum ;  ice-cold  vesical 
and  rectal  injections.  If  mrethi-al,  pass  a 
full-sized  sound  and  gently  apply  a  finger- 
bandage  to  the  penis  ;  apply  ice-bag  to  the 
perineum. 

Internal  haemostatics  :  Ext.  ergotse  liq. 
f5ss. ;  Acid  sclerotici  (hypodermically),  gz-. 
I  to  gr.  j. ;  Liq.  ferri  perchlor.  ll\x.  to  f5ss. ; 
Liq.  ferri  pemitratis  lT\^x.  to  f5ss. ;  Acidi 
gallici  gi-.  X. ;  Acidi  tannici  gr.  x. ;  Infusi 
matico,  f^ij.  Tr.  Hamamelis  Virgin.  f5ss. ; 
Plumbi  acetat.  gr.  iij.;  01.  terebinth.  v\y. 
in  passive  haemorrhages,  administered 
cautiously. 

Opium  is  of  great  value  in  every  case, 
except  it  be  in  renal  disease. 

The  following  injections  in  vesical 
hsematuria  are  of  value :  Alum  gr.  xx.  to 
the  pint ;  Nitrate  of  sUver  gr.  j.  to  gr.  iij.  in 
f^viij. ;  Liq.  ferri  perchlor.  lT\xx.  to  Tl\lx. 
in  f^viij.;  Tr.  Hamamelis  Virgin,  f^j.  ad 
f§iv.  Should  the  bladder  become  distended 
with  coagula,  it  will  be  felt  above  the  pubes 
as  a  hard  round  mass.  Opium  must  be 
given  fi-eely  to  allay  the  dysuria,  and  the 
clot  allowed  to  come  away  by  itself. 

If,  however,  absolute  retention  ensues, 
which  is  rare,  or  if  enlarged  prostate  or 


atony  of  the  bladder  co-exist,  a  soft  rubber 
catheter  must  be  introduced,  and  a  lithotrity 
evacuator  adapted  to  it ;  thus  the  coagula 
can  be  carefullyj  slowly,  and  safely  with- 
drawn. E.  Hurry  Fenwick. 

H-iEMOPHILIA.— Ahsemorrhagic  dia- 
thesis, which  is  usually  inherited,  and  in 
nearly  aU  cases  manifests  itself  during  the 
first  few  years  of  life.  Painful  sweUiiigs  of 
the  joints  are  frequently  associated  with 
the  disorder. 

Co/use. — Haemophiha  seems  to  be  more 
common  among  the  inhabitants  of  northern 
coimtries,  but  probably  occurs  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  Heredity  is  the  only  un- 
doubted etiological  factor,  though  gout, 
scrofula,  tuberculosis,  frights  received  by 
the  mother  during  pregnancy,  and  consan- 
guinity of  parents,  have  all  had  a  certain 
influence  ascribed  to  them. 

The  hereditary  transmission  of  the  dis- 
ease is  usually  characterised  by  a  peculiar 
and  definite  order.  For  whereas  the  male 
sex  is  specially  prone  to  haemophilia,  the 
disease  is  handed  down  through  the  females. 
In  a  typical  case  the  children  of  a  bleeder 
remain  fi-ee  from  the  disease,  but  haemo- 
philia reappears  in  the  daughter's  sons ; 
these,  again,  beget  healthy  children,  and 
transmit  the  disorder  through  their  daugh- 
ters to  their  grandsons.  The  daughters  of 
a  bleeder  may  also  pass  on  the  haemorrhagic 
tendency,  through  their  ovra  daughters,  to 
the  sons  of  the  latter.  In  none  of  these 
cases,  as  a  rule,  are  the  females  themselves 
bleeders.  The  healthy  brothers  of  a  bleeder 
appear  not  to  transmit  the  disease  to  their 
descendants.  In  rare  cases  the  childi-en 
inherit  the  tendency  directly  from  their 
father  or  mother.  More  rarely  still  the 
females  in  a  bleeder  family  manifest  a 
greater  proclivity  to  haemophilia  than  the 
males.  Bleeders  are  extremely  prolific, 
but  the  proportion  of  the  members  of  a 
given  family  that  manifest  the  disease 
varies  considerably.  In  some  instances, 
haemophilia  seems  to  arise  de  novo. 

Pathology. — No  constant  morbid  changes 
have  yet  been  detected  in  any  part  of  the 
body.  The  blood  shows  no  alteration  what- 
ever, and  coagulates  naturally  until  repeated 
haemorrhages  beget  a  condition  of  hydros- 
mia,  similar  to  that  produced  by  any  pro- 
fuse bleeding.  Coagulation  then  becomes 
defective.  Changes  have  been  found  in 
different  parts  of  the  vascular  system,  but 
with  no  constancy.  It  is  probable,  never- 
theless, that  there  is  some  subtle  change  in 
the  small  vessels.  In  certain  cases  there 
seems  to  be  a  state  of  plethora.   A  more 
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intimate  knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of  the 
blood  may  possibly  enable  us  to  detect 
some  error  in  its  composition.  The  patho- 
logy of  haemophilia  is  still  obscure. 

Sijm;ptoms  and  Diagnosis. —  Bleeders 
present  no  characteristic  appearance  what- 
ever. Profuse  and  repeated  hcemorrhage 
is  the  only  positive  symptom  of  the  disease. 
The  bleedings  may  take  place  from  some 
free  sm-face  or  cavity  of  the  body,  or  they 
may  be  interstitial.  They  may  be  divided 
into  two  varieties,  spontaneous  and  trau- 
matic, which  are  often  combined  in  the 
same  subject.  The  spontaneous  bleedings 
usually  arise  fifom  some  mucous  membrane, 
less  fi-equently  they  occur  beneath  the  skin. 
In  the  traumatic  form,  the  blood  may  come 
from  almost  any  part  of  the  body.  The 
tramnatic  type  is  ahnost  confined  to  the 
male  sex.  Both  sexes,  however,  are  liable 
to  the  spontaneous  form  of  hsemopliilia, 
which  commonly  takes  the  shape  of  epi- 
staxis,  or  profuse  menstruation  in  women. 
In  fully  half  the  cases  recorded,  haemophilia 
declared  itself  during  the  first  year,  and  in 
seventy  per  cent,  the  bleedings  began  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  second  year.  The  dis- 
ease rarely  makes  its  appearance  later  than 
the  tenth  year,  and  in  no  instance  has  it 
developed  after  the  age  of  twenty-two. 

As  a  rule  the  child  is  born  without 
suffering  any  loss  of  blood,  and  division  of 
the  imibilical  cord  rarely  causes  serious 
haemorrhage.  Separation  of  the  stump  of 
the  cord  has  occasionally  been  followed  by 
considerable  bleeding.  More  often  the  child 
seems  healthy  for  some  weeks  or  months 
after  birth,  until  it  is  suddenly  attacked  by 
profuse  haemorrhage.  This  frequently  takes 
place  at  the  period  of  the  first  dentition, 
when  the  child  begins  to  crawl  about  and  is 
liable  to  slight  injuries.  In  most  cases  the 
first  bleeding  is  traumatic,  though  a  ten- 
dency to  spontaneous  haemorrhages  usually 
develops  subsequently.  A  tendency  to  trau- 
matic haemorrhage  is  fomid  in  the  most 
marked  cases,  but  is  often  characterised  by 
gi-eat  fluctuations  in  intensity.  At  times, 
the  slightest  injury  is  sufficient  to  cause 
alarming  loss  of  blood.  Similar  or  even 
gi-aver  accidents  may  lead  to  compara- 
tively trifling  haemorrhage  on  other  occa- 
sions. 

Analogous  variations  in  the  tendency 
to  spontaneous  bleedings  are  also  observed. 
Some  bleeders  recover  rapidly  from  the 
effects  of  severe  haemorrhage,  while  others 
become  profoundly  anaemic  and  succiunb, 
at  last,  to  repeated  losses  of  blood.  Most 
of  the  well-marked  cases  of  haemophilia 
teiniinato  fatally  after  fi-equent  Iwrnor- 


rhages.  In  some  cases  the  haemorrhagio 
tendency  gradually  declines  vsdth  advancing 
years,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  has 
suddenly  and  completely  disappeared.  li 
the  period  of  puberty  be  safely  passed, 
there  is  a  fair  chance  that  the  patieni 
may  outgrow  the  disease. 

The  attacks  of  bleeding  are  sometimes 
preceded  by  symptoms  of  congestion  of  a 
more  or  less  definite  nature.  Generally  they 
come  on  without  any  warning,  often  in  the 
night.  Except  when  a  large  artery  is  in- 
jm-ed,  the  blood  oozes  continuously  fi-om 
the  affected  part,  and  probably  comes  from 
the  capillaries.  The  mucous  membrane  of 
the  nose  is  the  most  firequent  source  of  the 
bleeding.  Next  in  order  comes  the  cavity 
of  the  mouth  and  the  gastro-intestinal 
canal.  Subcutaneous  haemorrhages  are  not 
infi'equent,  and  usually  appear  as  uTegular 
ecchymoses ;  at  times  they  give  rise  to  large 
fluctuating  blood-tumovurs.  The  blood,  in 
such  extravasations,  has  a  tendency  to  re- 
main fluid  for  a  long  time.  The  skin  of 
the  extremities  is  the  part  most  firequently 
affected.  The  uro-genital  and  respnatory 
tracts  are  less  often  the  seat  of  bleeding. 
Cerebral  and  meningeal  hasmorrhages  ai-e 
very  rare.  Extraction  of  a  tooth  is  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  and  fatal  of  all  injitries, 
as  the  bleeding  in  such  cases  sometimes 
resists  all  treatment.  Friction  of  a  jagged 
tooth  against  the  cheek  or  tongue,  and  the 
slightest  abrasion  of  the  gums,  such  as  that 
cavised  by  a  toothbnish,  have  produced 
alai-ming  results.  Division  of  the  fi-aenum 
linguae,  circumcision,  and  blood-letting  are 
also  fraught  with  great  danger.  It  is  re- 
markable that  serious  bleeding  is  hardly 
ever  caused  by  vaccination. 

The  peculiar  joint-affection  of  haemo- 
philia, long  considered  to  be  rheumatic, 
has  now  been  proved  in  some  cases  to  be 
due  to  haemorrhage  into  the  joint,  and 
this  would  seem  to  be  its  usual  cause.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  some  of  the 
swellings  are  piu-ely  inflammatory.  The 
affection  consists  in  pamful  effusion  into 
the  joint,  combined,  at  times,  with  ecchy- 
moses of  the  skin.  Any  of  the  larger  joints 
may  be  attacked,  but  especially  the  knee. 
The  swellings  are  very  apt  to  recm*,  and 
may  lead  to  permanent  enlargement  or 
destruction  of  the  joint,  or  to  anchylosis. 
As  a  rule  the  sM'elling  occurs  spontaneously, 
especially  in  cold,  damp  weather,  and  is 
only  exceptionally  the  result  of  an  injmy. 
The  joint-affection  is  almost  confined  to  the 
severe  traumatic  form  of  haemophilia,  and 
is  rarely  seen  except  in  the  male  sex.  Pains 
in  the  limbs  are  very  common,  and  ai-e  ofteu 
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due,  probably,  to  small  h£emoiThages  into 
tho  muscles  and  other  tissues  of  the  part. 
The  urme  and  other  secretions  appear  to 
undergo  no  important  alteration. 

Diagnosis. — Htemophilia  in  its  trauma- 
tic form,  or  when  it  is  both  congenital  and 
hereditary,  can  be  mistaken  for  no  other 
disease.  DiGBciilties  in  diagnosis  arise  when 
a  tendency  to  spontaneous  bleedings  appears 
in  a  member  of  a  healthy  farmly.  If  the 
diathesis  show  itself  withm  the  first  two 
years  of  life,  and  especially  ui  a  male  child, 
the  disease  is  probably  hemophilia.  The 
diagnosis  is  more  doubtful  in  the  case  of  a 
gii'l,  or  when  the  tendency  appeal's  at  a 
later  age. 

A  hsemon-hagic  diathesis,  in  women  who 
are  not  of  a  bleeder  family,  must  not  be 
taken  for  hsemophilia  unless  the  hsmor- 
rhages  has  begun  during  early  childhood. 
In  the  case  of  lunbiUcal  hEemorrhage,  the 
diagnosis  would  turn  on  the  presence  or 
absence  of  hereditary  disposition. 

Haemophiha  can  scarcely  be  confoimded 
with  purpm-a  or  scurvy,  which  are  transi- 
tory disorders,  and  are  neither  congenital 
nor  inherited. 

Treatment. — A  bleeder  must  of  course 
be  protected  as  far  as  possible  from  all 
accidents,  and  should  avoid  excitement  of 
any  kind.  A  nutritious  and  digestible  diet, 
without  alcohol  in  any  form,  warm  clothuig, 
gentle  exercise,  and  residence  in  a  tem- 
perate climate  are  desirable.  Vaccination 
should  not  be  omitted.  No  woman  in  a 
bleeder  family,  whether  she  be  a  bleeder 
or  not,  and  no  man  who  is  himself  the  sub- 
ject of  the  disease,  ought  to  marry.  The 
treatment  of  the  hemorrhage  is  generally 
unsatisfactory.  Complete  rest  in  bed  is  to 
be  insisted  upon  iavariably.  Although  in- 
ternal medication  alone  avails  little,  it 
seems  well  to  combine  the  use  of  drugs, 
like  acetate  of  lead,  ergot,  turpentine,  &c., 
with  local  applications,  whenever  it  is  fea- 
sible, and  to  administer  a  saline  piu'ge. 
Frequently,  however,  all  treatment  fails, 
and  the  patient  bleeds  to  death.  At  other 
times  the  bleeding  stops  of  itself  after  pro- 
found anemia,  or  even  syncope,  has  been 
induced.  In  traumatic  external  hemor- 
rhage the  part  should  be  elevated,  and 
careful  pressure  applied  with  a  pad  steeped 
in  liq.  ferri  perchlor.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  excessive  pressure  is 
liable  to  cause  gangrene.  Ligature  of  a 
large  artei-y  has  only  once  been  successful 
hitherto,  and  cannot  be  recommended.  Ex- 
perience of  the  use  of  the  actual  cautery 
is  not  encouraging.  In  spite  of  its  risks, 
transfusion  seems  justifiable  as  a  last  re- 


source. The  hemorrhage  resulting  from 
extraction  of  a  tooth  should  be  treated  by 
plugging  the  cavity  with  lint  saturated  with 
liq.  ferri  perchlor.,  which  may  be  secured 
by  a  small  gold  plate  wfred  to  the  adjoining 
teeth.  Ligature  of  the  common  carotid,  in 
one  case,  arrested  the  dental  hemon-hage. 
Extraction  of  teeth  must  on  no  account  be 
attempted  in  a,  bleeder,  and  warning  should 
be  given  of  the  risk  of  the  operation  when 
the  disease  can  be  recognised.  Subcutane- 
ous extravasations  and  blood-tumom-s  must 
not  be  opened  unless  gangrene  be  threa- 
tened, but  are  to  be  treated  by  rest.  It  is 
important  to  deal  promptly  with  the  joint- 
swellings  by  means  of  splints  and  confine- 
ment to  bed,  as  the  affection  is  apt  to  be- 
come inveterate.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
state  that  all  cutting  operations  are  inad- 
missible; even  such  measures  as  leeching, 
cupping,  and  blistering  should  be  avoided. 

Pfscy  Kidd. 

HEMOPTYSIS  FROM  INJURY.— 

The  spitting  of  blood  which  takes  place  after 
injury  to  the  chest  is  almost  certainly  pa- 
thognomonic of  some  lesion  of  the  lung  or 
trachea.  It  is  characterised  by  the  expec- 
toration of  frothy  light-red  blood,  which, 
from  being  mixed  with  a  large  proportion  of 
mucus,  but  rarely  coagulates.  Its  amount  is 
seldom  large,  and  its  colour  speedily  changes 
to  the  rust-red  of  pneumonic  sputum. 
Should  any  very  large  amount  be  expector- 
ated, it  should  lead  to  the  suspicion  of  some 
previously  existing  cavity  or  tubercular  dis- 
ease of  the  lung.  A  penetrating  wound  in- 
volving the  trachea  and  some  large  blood- 
vessel may,  however,  give  rise  to  exten- 
sive hemorrhage,  which  is  coughed  up,  and 
thus  simulates  hemoptysis.  The  bleeding 
in  such  a  case  is  not  exactly  Like  an  ordi- 
nary case  of  hemoptysis.  Although  the 
blood  is  coughed  up,  it  comes  away  more 
in  gushes,  is  less  frothy  and  deeper  red  in 
colour  than  in  hemoptysis,  and  has  a 
gi'eater  tendency  to  coagulate.  This  arises 
from  the  blood  of  true  hemoptysis  being 
more  mixed  with  the  mucus  and  air  of  the 
limg  than  in  the  cases  where  it  comes  from 
a  wound  in  the  trachea. 

The  blood  of  hemoptysis  may  be 
distinguished  fr'om  that  coming  from  any 
other  som-ce  by  its  light-red,  frothy  cha- 
racter, showing  that  it  has  been  intimately 
mixed  with  the  air  of  the  vesicular  tissue 
of  the  limgs.  This  admixture  never  takes 
place  with  the  same  completeness,  even 
when  the  bleeding  takes  place  from  any 
other  part  of  the  air -passages.  Thus  tlie 
hemorrhage  of  epistaxis  is  often  abundant 
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and  florid  in  colour,  but  does  not  possess 
the  frothy  character.  On  the  other  hand, 
blood  coming  from  the  stomach  or  thi-oat 
scarcely  ever  is  florid,  and  is  never  frothy. 
Blood  fr-om  the  stomach  is  generally  more 
or  less  dark  in  colour,  in  accordance  with 
the  length  of  time  it  has  stayed  in  that 
viscus ;  and  when  it  has  been  there  suf- 
ficiently long  to  undergo  the  action  of  the 
gastric  juice  we  get  the  well-known  coffee- 
ground  or  black  vomit  of  hasmatemesis. 

The  treatment  of  haemoptysis  from  in- 
jury will  be  found  detailed  under  Pneu- 
monia, Traumatic.  H.  G.  Howse. 

HEMORRHAGE.— This  signifies  the 
loss  of  blood  from  some  part  of  the  arterio- 
venous system.  It  need  not  necessarily  flow 
out  of  the  body,  for  bleeding,  even  to  a  fatal 
amotmt,  may  occur  without  external  lesion. 
Sometimes,  for  instance,  it  wiU  flow  into 
one  of  the  natural  cavities.  Thus  the  pleura 
or  peritoneum  may  be  distended  with  blood, 
constituting  what  is  known  as  internal 
haemorrhage ;  or  blood  fi-om  a  ruptured 
vessel  may  be  effused  into  the  neighbour- 
ing areolar  tissue,  a  condition  known  imder 
the  name  of  extravasation. 

Bleeding  may  occur  from  arteries,  veins, 
or  capillaries.  Arterial  hasmorrhage  is,  as 
a  rale,  the  most  serious,  owing  to  the  high 
blood-pressure  in  the  vessels,  and  thus,  in 
a  given  time,  a  far  larger  amount  of  blood 
is  lost  fr'om  an  artery  than  from  a  vein  of 
the  same  magnitude  ;  nevertheless  a  fatal 
haemorrhage  may  readily  occur  from  a 
woimded  vein  of  any  size.  Capillaries  or 
minute  vessels,  when  injured,  bleed  freely 
for  the  moment,  but  rapidly  close  and  the 
bleeding  ceases.  To  this  rule,  however, 
there  is  sometimes  a  remarkable  exception, 
and  occasionally  an  uncontrollable  haemor- 
rhage occurs  from  vessels  too  minute  to  be 
recognised  by  the  naked  eye.  The  peculiar 
constitutional  state  that  leads  to  this  form 
of  capillary  bleeding  is  known  under  the 
name  of  the  H^emorrhagio  Diathesis. 

Patients  with  this  diathesis  will  bleed 
persistently  from  the  shghtest  injury.  The 
blood  does  not  flow  rapidly  away,  but 
escapes  as  a  continuous  slow  oozing,  and 
the  writer  has  seen  a  case  of  death  in  these 
circumstances  following  a  cut  on  the  lip  of 
the  most  trivial  nature.  In  the  victims  of 
this  diathesis  capillary  bleeding  not  only 
takes  place  from  external  wounds,  but  ex- 
tensive subcutaneous  extravasations  occur 
from  the  slightest  violence,  or  even  spon- 
taneously. In  such  patients  the  strain  of 
a  joint,  instead  of  being  followed  by  a 
synovial  effusion,  may  cause  the  membrane 
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to  be  filled  with  blood,  while  a  blow  so 
shght  as  not  even  to  bruise  a  healthy 
person,  will  often,  in  such  a  constitution, 
be  followed  by  an  extensive  discolom-ation 
and  subcutaneous  extravasation,  a  circum- 
stance which  may  be  usefully  borne  in 
mind  in  some  cases  of  medico-legal  inquiry. 

Classification  of  Hemorrhage. — Sur- 
geons generally  classify  haemorrhage  into 
primary,  recurrent,  and  secondary. 

Primary  Hcemorrhage  is  that  which 
takes  place  when  a  vessel  is  first  wounded. 

Recurrent  Hemorrhage.  —  Some  con- 
fusion has  arisen  between  the  terms  secon- 
dary and  recurrent  haemorrhage,  but  a  clear 
distinction  is  very  necessary,  not  only  as 
indicating  a  different  pathological  condi- 
tion, but,  also,  as  materially  affecting  the 
question  of  treatment.  Recm'rent  haemor- 
rhage is  the  bleeding  that  recm-s  soon  after 
an  operation,  generally  speaking  within 
twelve  hours ;  very  rarely  it  may  happen 
as  late  as  the  second  day.  It  is  due  to  some 
vessel  or  vessels  which  have  ceased  bleed- 
ing at  the  time  of  operation,  thus  escaping 
ligature,  but  fr-om  which,  when  the  patient 
becomes  warm  in  bed  and  reaction  is  es- 
tablished, blood  begins  to  flow.  Recurrent 
haemorrhage  is  not,  as  a  rule,  sudden  and 
severe,  Hlce  secondary  haemorrhage,  for  the 
vessel  furnishing  it  is  generally  small.  The 
blood  begins  slowly  to  trickle  through  or  by 
the  side  of  the  dressings ;  or,  if  the  wound 
has  been  united  without  a  drainage-tube, 
the  flaps  will  be  slowly  distended  and 
separated. 

Secondary  Haemorrhage. —  This  is  the 
bleeding  which  occm's  several  days  after  an 
operation.  It  results  fr'om  the  obhteration 
of  a  vessel  not  being  complete  at  the  time  the 
ligature  separates,  or  fr*om  the  vessel  being 
opened  by  some  sloughing  or  ulceration  in 
its  neighbourhood.  The  period  of  its  occur- 
rence depends  upon  the  size  of  the  vessel ; 
the  larger  the  vessel,  the  later,  as  a  rule, 
secondary  haemorrhage  occm-s.  In  an  artery 
the  size  of  the  femoral,  it  is  generally  be- 
tween the  tenth  and  the  fifteenth  day.  The 
blood  in  these  cases  is  often  famished  by 
the  main  vessel,  and  it  generally  flows  sud- 
denly, in  considerable  quantities.  Although 
the  actual  onset  of  the  bleeding  is  sudden, 
it  may  be  preceded  by  a  slight  staining  or 
rust  colour  of  the  discharge,  so  that  when 
a  large  artery  is  involved,  the  sm-geon  should 
bo  on  his  guard  when  the  discharge  becomes 
discoloured  or  blood-stained.  Recurrent 
hnemorrhage,  being  due  to  mechanical 
causes,  may  occiu:  in  the  most  perfectly 
healthy  individual.  Secondary  haemorrhage, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  only  liable  to  happen 
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in  those  who  have  some  defective  condition, 
either  of  the  vessels  or  constitution,  re- 
tarding the  proper  heahng  of  the  wound. 
Thus  it  is  found  that  patients  with  eitlier 
calcareous  or  atheromatous  degeneration  of 
then-  ai'teries  are  peculiarlj''  liable  to  this 
accident ;  while  di-unkards,  or  others  with 
broken  constitutions,  possessing  tissues 
easily  inflamed  and  slow  to  repau",  are 
likely  subjects  for  secondary  hfemorrhage. 

Symptoms  of  Haemorrhage. — The  symp- 
toms of  bleeding  are  both  local  and  general. 
The  local  symptoms,  if  an  external  wound 
exist,  are  obvious,  and  it  merely  remains 
for  the  sm-geon  to  distmguish  whether 
the  som'ce  of  the  blood  be  venous  or 
arterial. 

Difference  between  Arterial  and 
Venous  Bleeding. — Ai-terial  may  be  dis- 
tinguished fi-om  venous  hasmoiThage  by 
observing  the  following  points  : — 

1.  The  colom-  of  the  blood.  2.  The 
method  of  its  flowing.  3.  The  amount 
and  position  of  pressm'e  necessary  for  its 
control. 

1.  Colour  of  the  Blood. — Blood  from 
an  artery  is  of  a  bright  scarlet,  while  that 
from  a  vein  is  claret-colom-ed  or  purple. 
There  are  certain  exceptions,  however,  to 
this  rule.  If  the  patient  be  under  the  in- 
fluence of  nitrous  oxide  gas  or  ether,  the 
ai-terial  blood  becomes  so  dark  as  to  re- 
semble venous  bleeduig,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  venous  blood,  if  trickling  slowly  from 
a  wound,  becomes  much  brighter  than 
noi-mal  fi-om  its  prolonged  contact  with  the 
an-. 

2.  Method  of  Floiuing. — Blood  from  an 
artery  escapes  in  pulsatile  jets,  synchronous 
with  the  heart's  beat.  In  a  deep  wound, 
by  the  time  the  blood  comes  to  the  sur- 
face it  probably  no  longer  spouts,  the  in- 
termittent stream  having  been  converted 
into  a  more  or  less  constant  one,  o^ving 
to  the  wound  itself  acting  as  a  reservoir ; 
but,  even  here,  although  there  is  no  actual 
jetting,  the  stream  has  a  pulsatile  flow. 
Blood  from  a  vein  escapes  in  a  steady  con- 
tinuous stream.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that,  although  the  flow  from  a  vein  is  con- 
tinuous, if  the  wound  into  it  be  small,  and 
if  there  be  any  pressm'e  between  it  and 
the  heart,  the  jet  of  blood  may  be  thrown 
out  a  considerable  distance,  a  phenomenon 
illustrated  by  what  occm-s  when  a  vein  is 
opened  for  the  purpose  of  bleeding. 

3.  Effects  of  Pressure  and  Position. — 
Arterial  bleeding  is  only  affected  to  a  limited 
extent  by  position,  or  stopped  by  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  pressure.  On  the 
other  hand,  venous  bleeding  nearly  ceases 


on  simple  elevation  of  the  part,  while  it  can 
be  completely  arrested  by  a  slight  amount 
of  pressure.  Firm  pressure  over  the  main 
vessels  of  the  limb  will  generally  arrest 
bleeding,  whether  venous  or  arterial ;  but 
slight  pressm'e  of  the  part  above  the 
wounded  vein  immediately  increases  the 
flow,  which  at  once  stops  on  the  same 
amount  of  pressure  being  exercised  on  its 
distal  side. 

When  blood  is  extensively  extravasated 
into  a  limb,  the  whole  member  becomes 
swollen,  and  has  a  tense,  elastic  feel,  while 
the  skin  is  usually  mottled  and  discoloured 
with  venous  congestion.  If  the  htemor- 
rhage  be  fi-om  the  main  artery,  the  limb 
is  often  cold,  with  diminished  sensibihty, 
while  there  is  loss  of  pulsation  in  the 
vessels  below  the  injured  trunli,  and  not 
infi-equently  such  cases  i-mi  on  into  gan- 
gi-ene.  It  might  be  supposed  that,  when 
blood  was  thus  extravasated  into  a  limb 
fi-om  a  wounded  artery,  there  would  be  pul- 
sation in  the  swelling;  but  this  is  rarely 
the  case.  This  absence  of  pulsation  is  pro- 
bably due  to  the  cessation  of  the  bleeding, 
or  to  its  flowing  but  feebly  at  the  time  of 
examination. 

In  internal  htemorrhage  the  local  symp- 
toms depend  on  the  situation  of  the  bleed- 
ing. Thus,  when  the  pleura  is  filled  with 
blood,  there  will  be  physical  signs  of  fluid 
in  that  cavity.  In  the  peritoneum  the  local 
symptoms  are  often  very  obscure.  If  the 
hasmorrhage  be  extensive,  there  will  be  dul- 
ness  in  the  flanks,  as  in  dropsical  effnsion, 
for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  blood 
does  not  at  first  coagulate  in  serous  sacs. 
In  two  instances  of  fatal  haemorrhage  into 
the  peritoneal  cavity,  which  the  Avi-iter  had 
an  opportunity  of  observing  at  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital,  there  was  considerable 
abdominal  distension,  while,  in  both  cases, 
the  vomiting  was  so  persistent  as  to  suggest 
the  idea  of  intestinal  obstruction. 

General  or  Constitutional  Symptoms 
OF  H;emorrhage. —  These  requfre  to  be 
carefiilly  considered,  for  they  often  have  to 
be  solely  rehed  upon  for  the  diagnosis  of 
internal  bleeding,  while,  even  in  womids, 
they  form  a  valuable  guide  as  to  the  amount 
of  blood  lost.  The  effects  of  bleeding  de- 
pend, not  merely  on  the  amount  but,  in 
some  measure,  on  the  rapidity  of  the  flow ; 
thus,  a  sudden  loss  of  blood,  occurring  in  a 
few  seconds  from  a  large  vessel,  produces  a 
constitutional  effect  far  more  marked  than 
an  oozing  of  the  same  amount  extend- 
ing over  some  hours.  Individuals,  too, 
bear  bleeding  very  differently.  Speaking 
generally,  infants  and  young  children  ben' 
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hremorrhage  badly,  and  the  same  relative 
loss  of  blood  that  can  be  borne  with  im- 
punity by  a  healthy  adult,  may,  at  the  ex- 
tremes of  life,  lead  to  a  fatal  termination, 
while  patients,  already  debilitated  by  illness 
or  previous  haemorrhage,  often  succumb  to 
even  a  trifling  loss  of  blood. 

Constitutional  Symptoms  of  Sudden 
Hcumorrhage. — Fainting,  shock,  or  collapse 
is  the  first  prominent  effect  on  the  body 
of  a  sudden  copious  loss  of  blood.  The 
patient  loses  consciousness,  and  falls  to  the 
gi'ound  in  a  fainting  fit.  If  the  loss  of  blood 
be  but  shght,  he  will  remain  in  this  con- 
dition for  a  few  seconds  only,  but  if  severe 
he  may  be  in  a  state  of  collapse,  hoveling 
between  hfe  and  death  for  a  considerable 
period.  The  pulse  is  absent  at  the  wrist,  or 
at  the  most  gives  but  an  intermittent  feeble 
pulsation.  If  the  stethoscope  be  appUed 
over  the  heart,  its  soimds  will  be  scarcely 
audible,  while  its  working  is  irregular  and 
intermittent.  Eespiration  is  almost  sus- 
pended, reqiuring  close  observation  to  detect 
the  movements  at  aU,  the  inspiration  being 
extremely  shallow  and  whoUy  diaphrag- 
matic— occasionally,  however,  relieved  by 
sighing  or  yawning.  The  extremities  are 
cold  and  damp,  while  the  face  is  bathed 
with  a  clammy  sweat.  Muscular  debility 
IS  almost  complete ;  even  the  power  of  the 
levatores  palpebrarum  is  lost,  the  lids 
drooping  over  the  half-closed  eyes ;  a  deadly 
pallor  pervades  the  surface  of  the  body,  the 
blanched,  bloodless  condition  of  the  lips, 
finger-nails,  and  conjmictivse  bearing  im- 
mistakable  evidence  of  a  failing  circula- 
tion. 

Should  the  case  end  fatally,  the  pulsa- 
tions grow  feebler,  and  the  breathing  more 
and  more  shallow,  death  stealing  over  so 
gradually  that  the  exact  moment  of  disso- 
lution escapes  observation.  Even  after  the 
heart  has  apparently  ceased  to  beat,  a  faint, 
quivering  throb  may  now  and  again  be 
detected  for  some  minutes.  In  other  fatal 
instances  the  patient  rallies  somewhat  fi-om 
his  first  collapse,  and  the  condition  of 
complete  muscular  debility  is  replaced  by 
extreme  restlessness.  The  sufferer  tosses 
from  side  to  side,  vainly  seeking  repose,  and 
it  is  with  great  difficulty  that  he  can  be 
kept  quiet.  It  may  so  happen  that  the 
restlessness  decreases  as  the  patient  gradu- 
ally regains  strength,  or  it  may  be  but  the 
prelude  to  a  second  collapse  fi'om  which  he 
never  rallies.  It  is  often  many  days,  or 
oven  weeks,  ere  the  patient  recovers  fi'om 
the  effects  of  severe  bleeding,  while  elderly 
people  sometimes  never  really  recover, 
dying  some  months  later  from  intercurrent 


disease  starting  in  a  constitution  akeady 
debilitated  by  haimorrhage. 

Constitutional  Symptoms  of  Chronic 
Hcemorrliage. —  The  symptoms  of  chronic 
hasmorrhage,  which  arise  from  small  losses 
of  blood  ii-equently  repeated  during  many 
weeks  or  months,  are  very  characteristic. 
The  whole  complexion  slowly  assmnes  a 
faint  yellow  or  waxy  hue.    The  pallid  hps 
and  the  blanched  conjunctivae  clearly  indi- 
cate the  anaemic  condition  of  the  tissues. 
Muscular  weakness,  shown  by  a  distressing 
breathlessness  upon  the  shghtest  exertion,  is 
always  present,  while  the  sudden  assump- 
tion of  the  erect  position  produces  giddiness 
or  fainting.    The  lower  limbs  are  apt  to 
become  oedematous,  and  the  pulse,  exces- 
sively soft,  constantly  exceeds  its  normal 
rate,  while  palpitation  follows  on  any  exer- 
tion.   Noises  in  the  head  are  commonly 
complained  of.    In  these  cases  of  chronic 
haemorrhage  the  blood  is  at  first  of  normal 
constituency,  but  it    gradually  becomes 
thinner  and,  from  a  diminished  j)roportion 
of  its  soHd  constituents,  grows  so  watery  as 
rather  to  resemble  a  red-stained  serum  than 
the  natm'al  fluid. 

Natural  means  by  which  ELaEiioE- 
EHAGE  IS  arrested. —  Before  considering 
the  treatment  of  haemorrhage,  it  is  necessary 
j  to  understand  Natiu'e's  method  of  stopping 
'  bleeding  from  divided  vessels,  for  it  is  by 
aiding  this  natm-al  process  that  many  severe 
cases  are  brought  to  a  successful  issue,  with- 
out the  necessity  for  any  active  sm-gical  in- 
terference. Nature's  method  may  be  con- 
sidered under  the  headings  constitutional 
and  local. 

Constitutional. — Dm'ing  the  period  of 
collapse  the  action  of  the  heart  is  reduced 
to  the  smallest  amount,  the  pulsations  be- 
coming so  feeble  as  barely  to  keep  the  blood 
circulating.  The  blood  accordingly  ceases 
to  flow  fr'om  the  wound,  and  thus  the  pa- 
tient is  prevented  fr'om  at  once  bleeding  to 
death  when  an  artery  of  any  magnitude  is 
divided.  Dm-ing  this  temporary  respite, 
time  is  allowed  for  those  earlier  changes  to 
take  place  in  and  about  the  wounded 
vessel,  which  form  the  first  line  of  defence 
against  the  recm-rence  of  bleeding  as  the 
heart  regains  its  power. 

Local. — These  affect  both  the  vessel  and 
the  blood.  An  artery  upon  being  divided  at 
once  retracts,  from  its  elasticity,  a  short  dis- 
tance within  its  sheath,  while,  owing  to  the 
contraction  of  its  cii-cular  muscular  fibres 
the  end  becomes  conical,  thus  materially 
diminishing  its  calibre  at  the  divided  point. 
The  changes  in  the  blood  consist  of  the  for- 
mation of  coagula  known  aa  the  temporary 
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aud  pormanent  clots.  The  temporary  clot 
is  a  simple  co.igiilation  of  the  blood.  It 
appears  to  commence  on  the  inner  margin 
of  the  sheath,  and,  quicldy  increasing,  only 
leaves  a  naiTow  channel  through  its  centre, 
which  channel  rapidly  becomes  blocked  up. 
Coincidently  with  this  coagulation  within 
the  sheath  and  about  the  woimd,  the  clot 
extends  upwards  within  the  vessel  itself  as 
high  as  the  nearest  collateral  branch,  closing 
the  vessel  by  a  soft  blood-coagulum.  The 
protection  afforded  by  this  temporary  plug- 
ging of  the  vessel  doubtless  depends  upon 
the  distance  to  which  the  clot  extends. 
Sometimes  it  is  so  shght  as  to  be  imme- 
diately washed  away  as  the  patient  raUies  ; 
but  often,  fi-ail  as  the  protection  may  ap- 
pear, it  is  suiBcient  to  guard  against  bleed- 
ing until  Natm*e  has  time  to  construct  a 
more  permanent  barrier. 

Permanent  Clot. — If  a  divided  artery 
be  examined  twenty-four  hours  after  the 
cessation  of  bleeding,  it  will  be  found  that  a 
marked  change  is  taking  place  in  the  con- 
stituents of  the  temporary  clot.  At  its  base 
— that  is  to  say,  at  the  line  of  the  divided 
coats  of  the  vessel — the  clot  has  a  whitish 
appearance,  so  that  at  this  time  it  may  be 
described  as  possessing  a  light-coloured  base, 
which  during  the  next  forty-eight  hours  has 
extended  upwards  into  the  red  blood-coag- 
ulum, causing,  by  the  end  of  the  fourth  or 
fifth  day,  its  total  absorption.  Under  the 
microscope  it  can  be  seen  that  this  white 
coagulum  consists  mainly  of  leucocytes, 
which  have  been  climbing  as  it  were  into, 
and  dissolving,  the  original  blood-clot.  The 
source  of  these  leucocytes  is  apparently 
from  the  cut  edges  of  the  vessel,  to  which 
the  base  of  the  permanent  clot  is  from  the 
very  first  adherent,  though  there  is  some 
question  as  to  whether  they  may  not  be  in 
part  derived  from  the  endothelium  lining 
the  vessel.  At  any  rate  the  endotheUum 
rapidly  disappears,  the  leucocytes  of  the 
clot  becoming  ultimately  adherent  to  the 
inner  coats  of  the  vessel.  The  development 
of  these  leucocytes  into  fibrous  tissue  ulti- 
mately transforms  the  artery,  as  high  as 
the  nearest  large  branch,  into  a  permanent 
fibrous  cord. 

By  a  proper  understanding  of  the  pro- 
cess just  described,  the  successful  treatment 
ol  haeraorrhage  is  more  likely  to  be  effected, 
since  it  explains  why  pressure,  if  properly 
applied,  by  allowing  time  for  nature  to  seal 
the  vessels  with  lymph,  is  often  so  success- 
ful a  method  of  dealing  with  arterial  haemor- 
rhage. 

Treatment  of  H/emorrhage. —  This  re- 
solves itself  into  the  general  treatment  of 


the  shock  or  collapse  induced  by  the  bleed- 
ing, and  the  local  measm-cs  required  for  the 
arrest  of  the  haemorrhage. 

Treatment  of  the  Gollavse.  —  If  the 
collapse  induced  by  haemorrhage  is  marked 
and  profound,  and  the  patient  in  the  condi- 
tion already  described,  the  greatest  care  and 
gentleness  will  be  demanded ;  for  he  is  so 
near  the  invisible  boimdary  dividing  life 
from  death,  that  neglect  of  the  slightest  pre- 
caution may  place  him  for  ever  beyond  the 
reach  of  surgical  aid.  To  expose  or  roughly 
handle  such  a  patient,  or,  above  all,  to  lift 
him  suddenly  from  the  recumbent  to  the 
sitting  or  upright  posture,  is  to  court  disaster. 
In  hospital  practice  such  a  patient  should 
on  no  account  be  lifted  off  the  stretcher,  but 
should  be  carried  to  the  ward,  and  the 
stretcher  be  placed  with  a  screen  round  it 
before  the  fia'e.  The  clothes  must  be  rapidly 
cut  off  and  the  body  covered  -with  warm 
blankets,  it  being  of  extreme  importance 
that  the  head  be  not  raised  or  the  body 
pulled  about. 

If  the  bleeding  vessel  has  already  been 
secured,  the  indication  for  treatment  is  to 
bring  about  reaction.  Hot  bottles  may  be 
placed  between  the  thighs,  under  the  arms, 
and  over  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  The  lower 
limbs  should  be  slightly  raised  on  pillows, 
so  as  to  allow  the  blood  to  gravitate  as  much 
as  possible  towards  the  body.  Hot  dry 
flannels  may  be  applied  over  the  chest, 
while  a  sponge  wrung  out  of  very  hot 
water  may  be  placed  over  the  region  of 
the  heart.  Equal  parts  of  hot  brandy  and 
water  may  be  given.  This  should  be  done 
extremely  slowly,  drop  by  drop,  on  a  quill 
pen.  If  given  hurriedly  it  cannot  be  swal- 
lowed, and  will  run  into  the  larynx.  In 
extreme  cases  a  subcutaneous  injection  of 
a  few  minims  of  ether  by  a  hypodermic 
syringe  has  proved  serviceable,  while  if  the 
patient  show  no  signs  of  rallying,  direct 
transfusion  of  from  fom*  to  six  oimces  of 
blood  may  be  tried.    See  Transfusion. 

If,  however — as  is  not  uncommonly 
the  case — the  collapse  is  due  to  violent 
hcemon-hage  from  some  jpunctm'ed  wound 
of  a  deep  vessel,  which  has  spontaneously 
ceased  to  bleed  before  the  surgeon's  ar- 
rival, he  should  not  be  in  too  great  a 
hurry  artificially  to  bring  about  reac- 
tion. There  is  no  time  when  an  eSicient 
coagulum  is  so  lilcely  to  form  as  diu'ing  the 
collapse  immediately  succeeding  a  sharp 
haemorrhage,  for,  at  this  period  of  feeble 
circulation,  the  coagulum  is  not  merely 
forming  around  the  wounded  orifice,  but  it 
is  extending  vnthin  the  canal  of  the  vessel 
itself,  and  every  minute  gained  makes  it 
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stronger.  Unless  the  collapse  he  very  pro- 
found, sm-geons  should  be  satisfied  with 
merely  covering  the  patient  with  wann 
blanlcets.  Brandy  should  on  no  accoxmt  be 
given.  Artificially  to  excite  by  stimulants 
a  more  powerful  action  of  the  heart  is  in 
those  cii-cumstances  fatal.  Nature  has  done 
her  best  to  reduce  the  heart's  power,  and, 
if  time  be  given,  an  effective  clot  will  be 
formed ;  while  a  premature  reaction,  brought 
about  by  stimulants,  may  be  followed  by  a 
breaking  up  of  the  clot  and  a  recm-rence  of 
the  bleeding.  Urgent  thirst  is  a  common 
symptom  of  severe  bleeding,  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  sufferer  should  not  be 
allowed  a  moderate  amount  of  cold  water, 
and  small  pieces  of  ice  to  suck  are  often 
specially  gi-ateful. 

Local  treatment  of  hcemorrhage. — The 
treatment  of  arterial  bleeding  will  be  found 
tmder  Arteries,  Wounds  of;  the  milder 
forms  of  haemorrhage  from  the  veins  or 
capillaries  will  be  here  considered. 

Treatment  of  Venous  Bleeding. — 
In  an  open  wound  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  bleeding  veins  should  be  tied.  The  old 
fear  of  inflammation  following  hgature  of 
the  veins  has  long  since  been  proved  to  be 
utterly  groundless.  In  punctured  wounds, 
elevation  of  the  limb  on  a  pillow  with  a 
moderate  amount  of  pressm-e  dhectly  over 
the  bleeding  point,  or  on  the  veins  a  Httle 
below  it,  effectually  arrests  the  hfemorrhage. 
The  use  of  the  tourniquet  or  bandaging 
above  the  wound  should  on  no  accoimt  be 
permitted. 

The  veins  of  a  limb  can  be  closed  by  a 
far  less  amount  of  pressure  than  is  re- 
quired to  arrest  the  circiilation  through  the 
arteries,  so  that  if  a  circular  bandage  or 
tourniquet  be  not  applied  so  firmly  as  com- 
pletely to  stop  the  arterial  circulation,  it 
will,  to  a  certainty,  increase  the  venous 
bleeding,  for  the  blood  finds  its  way  into 
the  hmb  and  cannot  return.  The  blood 
thus  retarded  flows  out  through  the  wounded 
veins.  It  may  be  frequently  observed  that 
a  severe  haemorrhage  from  a  wound  is  at 
once  stopped  by  removing  all  bandages  and 
compresses  which  have  been  applied  above 
the  wounded  part.  Shortly,  then,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  very  pressm-e 
over  the  main  vessels  of  a  hmb,  so  effi- 
cient in  arterial  wounds,  may  actually  prove 
fatal  to  the  patient,  if  emjjloyed  for  venous 
haemorrhage.  If  a  large  vein  has  only  been 
pimctm-ed,  it  will  suffice  to  pick  up  the  por- 
tion wounded  and  tie  it  without  including 
the  whole  caUbre  of  the  vein.  A  wound  of 
one  of  the  intraci-anial  sinuses  by  the  tre- 
phine, or  a  compovmd  fractm'e,  bleeds  very 


copiously ;  nevertheless  it  can  be  easily  re- 
strained if  the  patient's  head  be  raised  and 
the  most  moderate  amovmt  of  pressiure 
apphed  locally. 

Capillary  Bleeding. —  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  hajmorrhage  necessarily  pro- 
ceeds from  the  actual  capillaiies,  but  that 
it  flows  from  vessels  too  small  to  be  dis- 
tinctly recognised  as  arteries  or  veins.  Thus 
it  will  sometimes  be  observed  that,  after  an 
amputation,  especially  when  an  Esmarch's 
bandage  has  been  used,  after  all  visible 
vessels  have  been  secured,  blood  will  con- 
tinue to  ooze  from  a  number  of  mmute 
points.  Haemorrhage  of  a  similar  natm^e 
occasionally  follows  the  evacuation  of  an 
abscess,  from  the  minute  vessels  in  its  walls 
losing  their  support.  It  is  in  patients  with 
the  haemorrhagic  diathesis  that  a  serious  or 
even  fatal  bleeding  may  result  from  the 
division  of  the  minutest  vessels. 

The  troublesome  oozingwhich  may  occur 
from  the  sm'face  of  a  wound  will  nearly 
always  cease  when  the  sides  are  brought 
together  or  the  flaps  adjusted,  but  it  is 
sometimes  undesirable  to  close  a  wound 
when  the  oozing  still  continues.  It  is  a 
common  practice  to  dash  cold  water  over 
the  surface,  but  if  the  wound  has  been  long 
exposed,  and  the  surface  is  akeady  cold, 
this  often  aggravates  rather  than  restrains 
the  bleeding.  In  these  circumstances  no- 
thing answers  better  than  rapidly  bathing 
the  stump  with  hot  water.  The  tempera- 
tm-e  of  the  water  should  be  120°  to  124°, 
that  is,  just  about  as  hot  as  can  be  borne 
by  the  hand. 

A  troublesome  bleeding  sometimes  occurs, 
in  amputation,  from  the  medtdlai'j'  canal  of 
a  bone ;  this  can  be  stopped  bji  pressing  a 
small  piece  of  beeswax  into  the  spot.  Ca- 
pillary oozmg  is  sometimes  kept  up  by  the 
presence  of  a  clot,  and  a  wound  that  has 
been  dripping  for  some  time  will  cease  to 
do  so  if  the  coagulated  blood  be  gently 
sponged  away.  The  fi-ee  exposm'e  of  the 
I  bleeding  sm'face  to  the  an*  is  often  a  valu- 
able resource  in  arresting  general  oozing, 
especially  if  care  be  taken  that  all  clot  be 
wiped  away.  Whether  the  exposure  acts 
du-ectly  on  the  vessels  or  on  the  blood  is  un- 
important ;  but  it  is  certain  that  an  oozing 
which  has  been  continuing  for  a  length  of 
time  may  quickly  cease,  on  exposing  the 
flaps  or  sm-face  of  a  woimd  fi-eely  to  the 
air.  In  the  oozing  from  an  abscess-cavity 
it  win  fi-equently  happen  that,  on  washuig 
out  the  collected  blood,  the  bleeding  will 
cease. 

Pressure,  carefully  applied  and  evenly 
adjusted,  is  a  form  of  treatment  apphcable 
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to  many  cases  of  capillary  bleeding,  while, 
in  positions  where  it  cannot  be  applied, 
syringing  with  hot  water  should  certainly 
be  tried.  Should  this  prove  ineffectual,  the 
wound  may  be  washed  out,  or  the  abscess- 
cavity  syringed  with  a  solution  of  the 
subsulphate  of  iron,  or,  failing  this,  the 
wound  may  be  touched  with  the  actual 
cautery ;  while,  as  a  last  resoui'ce,  and  one 
that  would  very  rarely  have  to  be  apphed, 
the  cavity  may  be  plugged  vfith  strips  of 
lint  dusted  with  the  subsulphate  of  iron 
powder. 

For  treatment  of  arterial  haemorrhage, 
see  Arteries,  Wounds  of. 

Harrison  Cripps. 

HEMORRHAGIC  DIATHESIS. 
See  HEMOPHILIA. 

HEMORRHOIDS.— A  varicose  con- 
dition of  the  veins  of  the  anus  and  adjacent 
pai't  of  the  rectum.  The  term  is  etymo- 
logically  bad,  as  it  refers  to  the  haemorrhage, 
which  is  only  one,  although  often  the  chief, 
of  many  symptoms  which  characterise  some 
forms  of  this  disease.  Piles,  from  the  Latin 
pila,  a  ball,  is  better,  as  most  of  these  vari- 
cosities present,  at  some  time  of  their  exist- 
ence, a  somewhat  globtdar  form. 

Piles  may  be  classed  as  external,  inter- 
mediate, and  internal,  according  to  their 
situation,  outside,  on  the  margin  of,  or  inside 
the  anal  orifice.  This  classification  is  prac- 
tically useful,  for  the  symptoms  andrequisite 
treatment  wiU  vary  with  their  situation. 

They  occm*  very  firequently,  and  few 
persons  attain  to  old  age  without  having 
them  in  some  degree.  This  is  expUcable 
from  the  anatomy  of  the  part.  The  anus 
and  rectum  "being  developed  from'  different 
parts  of  the  embryo,  are  supphed  with  blood 
from  separate  soiu-ces,  and  return  it  by  sepa- 
rate channels.  The  rectimi  is  supphed  by 
the  superior  hsemorrhoidal  artery,  and  the 
blood  is  returned  by  the  corresponding  vein, 
a  radical  of  the  portal  vein.  The  anus  and 
contiguous  part  of  the  rectinn  are  supplied 
by  the  middle  and  inferior  hsemorrhoidal 
arteries,  and  the  blood  is  returned  by  the 
corresponding  veins,  radicals  of  the  inferior 
vena  cava.  There  is  a  free  capillary  com- 
munication between  these  vessels,  so  that 
any  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  blood  through 
the  portal  vein  or  the  inferior  cava  tends 
to  produce  passive  congestion  of  this  part 
of  the  bowel.  This  is  further  favom-ed  by 
gravitation,  as  the  veins  of  the  portal  sys- 
tem are  valveless.  Moreover,  the  sub- 
mucous tissue  of  the  rectum  is  very  lax,  to 
allow  of  the  adaptation  of  the  mucous  mem- 


brane to  the  varying  condition  of  the  tube, 
which  is  sometimes  completely  closed,  and 
at  other  times,  dm-ing  the  passage  of  fajces, 
more  or  less  considerably  distended.  The 
veins,  therefore,  in-  this  tissue  are  less  capa- 
ble of  resisting  increased  blood-pressmre  than 
in  other  parts.  Thus,  constriction  of  the 
mitral  or  tricuspid  orifices  of  the  heart, 
pulmonary  emphysema,  chronic  bronchitis, 
cfrrhosis  of  the  Uver,  or  abdominal  ttmioin-s, 
may  induce  piles.  The  straining  resulting 
from  habitual  costiveness,  or  from  stricture 
of  the  rectum  or  of  the  urethra,  or  from 
enlargement  of  the  prostate  gland,  is  a 
fr-equent  cause.  The  gravid  uterus  very 
fr-equently  produces  passive  congestion  of 
the  rectum,  and  so  causes  piles.  Active 
congestion  of  the  part  may  be  induced  by 
constipation,  unsuitable  purgatives,  high 
living,  abuse  of  alcohol,  venereal  excess, 
and,  in  women,  by  uterine  or  ovarian  affec- 
tions. In  some  cases  there  appears  to  be 
an  hereditary  tendency  to  piles ;  but,  as 
Esmarch  well  remarks,  the  tendency  to  ex- 
cesses by  which  piles  are  produced  may 
also  be  hereditary  in  these  cases. 

The  treatment  of  piles  must  be  general 
as  well  as  local,  and  unless  the  exciting 
cause  can  be  adequately  dealt  with,  the  local 
treatment  can  only  be  paUiative.  As  a  rule 
patients  with  piles  may  be  advised  to  carry 
out  Falstaff's  resolve  '  to  purge,  and  leave 
sack,  and  live  cleanly.'  The  pm-gative  must 
not  be  irritant,  and  the  confection  of  senna, 
or  Carlsbad  water,  taken  before  brealifast, 
will  usually  suffice.  The  rectum  should  be 
injected  with  cold  water  after  each  motion. 
These  precautions,  with  attention  to  diet  and 
moderation  in  the  use  of  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants, vsdll  generally  check  the  development 
of  piles,  unless  there  be  some  persistent 
obstruction  to  the  return  of  venous  blood, 
when  the  treatment  must,  so  far  as  possible, 
be  directed  to  the  cause  as  well  as  to  the 
result. 

External  piles  commence  as  a  dilata- 
tion of  the  subcutaneous  network  of  veins 
around  the  anal  orifice.  As  the  integument 
is  thin,  the  dilatations  form  hvid  projec- 
tions, which  are  soft  and  easily  compressible. 
If  the  congestion  continue,  it  produces  in- 
filtration and  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
surrounding  tissue,  which  subsequently 
undergoes  cicatricial  contraction,  and  so 
compresses  or  even  obUterates  the  dilated 
veins.  Firm  incompressible  folds  of  skin 
remain,  which,  if  uncomplicated,  and  if  due 
attention  be  paid  to  cleanliness,  usually 
cause  no  troiible.  They  may  produce  pru- 
ritus or  eczema,  and  sometimes  become 
inflamed  and  pamful.    If  so,  they  may  bo 
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cut  off  with  scissors  curved  on  the  flat. 
But  if  they  are  near  the  margin  of  the 
anus,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  remove 
too  much  skui,  or  a  troublesome  strictm-e 
of  the  orifice  may  result.  Sometimes  one 
vein  becomes  considerably  dilated.  Throm- 
bosis usually  results,  and  the  nodule,  from 
its  size,  may  cause  inconvenience  and  is 
liable  to  mitation.  It  may  become  in- 
flamed and  suppm'ate.  A  longitudinal  in- 
cision should  be  made  in  the  pile  and  the 
clot  be  turned  out.  Some  cotton  wool  shoiild 
be  placed  in  the  vs^ound  and  the  patient 
should  rest  for  the  remainder  of  the  daj',  for 
fear  of  htemorrhage.  The  skin  need  not  be 
removed,  as  in  cicatrising  it  v/ill  contract. 

Intermediate  piles  also  result  from  pas- 
sive congestion  of  the  veins.  If  chronic,  it 
induces  hypertrophy  and  thrombosis.  From 
their  situation,  at  the  margin  of  the  anus, 
these  piles  are  exposed  to  irritation  and 
often  becomes  inflamed.  As  they  are  covered 
partly  with  skin  and  partly  with  mucous 
membrane,  the  latter  may  ulcerate,  and  so 
cause  a  purulent  discharge  or  haemorrhage. 
They  often  excite  tenesmus,  and  there  may 
be  great  pain  during  and  after  defecation, 
but  this  is  not  so  severe  or  persistent  as  in 
so-called  fissure  of  the  anus,  which,  how- 
ever, sometimes  is  a  comphcation  of  this 
variety  of  piles.  If  thek  removal  be  contra- 
indicated,  ice  wiU  relieve  the  inflammation, 
and  the  dilute  nitrate  of  mercury  oiatment 
is  a  convenient  apphcation  when  they  are 
ulcerated.  Otherwise  they  may  be  excised 
with  scissors,  but,  lest  stricture  of  the  orifice 
should  result,  it  is  better  to  remove  only 
two-thirds  of  each  pile,  and  the  remainder 
will  shrivel  in  cicatrization. 

With  internal  piles  there  is  usually  active 
as  well  as  passive  congestion  of  the  mucous 
membrane.  As  they  are  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  arterial  blood  they  are  of  a  bright 
red  colom-,  and  bleed  very  readily.  There 
is  often  much  mucous  discharge.  The  veins 
are  convoluted  as  well  as  dilated,  and  the 
hypertrophied  sub-mucous  tissue  around 
and  between  them  forms  tumours  which,  on 
microscopic  examination,  resemble  caver- 
noiis  structures.  As  a  rule  internal  piles  are 
soft  and  compressible ;  but  sometimes  the 
hypertrophied  sub-mucous  tissue  may  be- 
come indurated,  and  the  pile  may  resemble 
a  fibrous  polypus,  from  which  it  can  be  dis- 
tinguished only  by  microscopic  examination. 

Internal  piles  may  be  sessile  or  pedun- 
culated. The  latter  often  protrude  through 
the  anal  orifice  during  defecation,  and  their 
replacement  is  painful.  It  is  usually  effected 
'ly  the  fingers  of  the  patient,  or  better  by 
^)reRSure  with  a  soft  sponge.  In  these  cases 


the  patient  should  arrange  so  that  the  daily 
action  of  the  bowels  should  take  place  at 
bedtime,  as  the  piles  can  be  more  easily 
replaced  when  the  patient  is  in  the  recum- 
bent posture,  and  the  maintenance  of  this 
position  during  the  night,  and  the  dilatation 
of  the  cutaneous  vessels  from  the  warmth 
of  the  bedclothes,  relieve  the  congestion  of 
the  bowel.  Sometimes  the  protruded  piles 
are  strangulated  by  the  sphincter  muscle, 
and  then  sloughing  and  gangrene  may 
result. 

Internal  pHes,  in  an  early  stage,  cause  ir- 
ritation and  a  sensation  of  heat  in  the  fun- 
dament, especially  after  defecation.  Some- 
times there  is  mucous  catarrh  of  the  rectimi. 
As  the  piles  enlarge,  and  the  mucous  mem- 
brane atrophies  from  pressure,  there  is 
usually  haemorrhage.  This  may  vary  ia 
amount,  being  sometimes  shght,  at  other 
times  considerable.  If  it  be  venous,  re- 
sulting fr'om  congestion  of  the  heart,  lungs, 
or  Hver,  the  patient  wiU  be  reheved.  But 
if  it  be  -arterial,  from  active  congestion  of 
the  bowel,  it  is  injurious,  and,  if  long  con- 
tinued, in  neglected  cases  will  produce 
symptoms  of  extreme  anaemia. 

The  diagnosis  of  piles  presents  no  diffi- 
culty. Perineal  vegetations,  condylomata, 
and  cancerous  tubercles,  can  scarcely  be 
confounded  with  external  piles,  and  the 
liistory  of  the  case  ^vill  prevent  the  possi- 
bihty  of  such  a  mistake.  Protruding  in- 
ternal piles  are  distinguished,  by  their 
frregular  outhne,  from  the  uniformly  an- 
nular protuberance  of  smooth  or  rugose 
mucous  membrane  in  prolapse  of  the  rec- 
tum. Such  pUes,  however,  are  often  accom- 
panied by  genuine  prolapse  of  the  rectum. 
An  indurated  internal  pile,  with,  narrow 
pedicle,  greatly  resembles  a  fibrous  polj^us, 
but  the  distinction  is  unimportant,  as  the 
treatment  of  both  is  the  same — ligatiu-e  of 
the  pedicle  and  abscission  of  the  growth. 
In  fact,  most  internal  pUes  are  genuine 
■  new-growths  of  a  nevoid  character. 

Treatment.  —  Daily  iiajection  of  cold 
water  and  attention  to  diet  and  general 
health  will  siiflice  in  many  cases.  Astrin- 
gent injections  are  sometimes  of  service. 
They  should  be  small  in  quantity,  and 
should  be  administered  at  bed-time,  so  as 
to  be  longer  retained  and  to  act  more 
thoroughly.  The  tmcture  of  Hamamolis, 
one  drachm  to  three  oimces  of  cold  water, 
is  said  to  be  useful.  A  suppository  of  the 
dilute  nitrate  of  merctu^  ointment  is  use- 
ful in  cases  of  catarrh.  If  there  be  arterial 
bleeding,  it  must  be  checked  by  operation. 
For  this  piu-pose  sessile  piles  should  be 
painted  with  nitric  acid  or  the  acid  nitrate 
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of  merciuy  solution.  The  surface  of  the 
pile  should  be  diied  with  cotton  wool  and 
the  acid  applied  with  a  glass  brush,  but 
cai-e  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  acid 
coming  in  contact  with  the  margin  of  the 
anus,  as  this  would  cause  great  pain.  The 
surface  of  the  pile  should  then  be  again 
di-ied,  and  some  cai-boUzed  olive  oil  (1  in  20) 
be  apphed.  The  patient  should  maintain 
the  recumbent  position  for  some  homrs  after, 
and  if  there  be  much  pain,  ice  applied  to 
the  part  will  give  TeHef.  SessHe  piles  may 
also  be  advantageously  treated  with  the 
actual  cautery. 

Pedimculated  piles  may  be  removed  by 
ligatm-e  or  by  the  actual  cautery.  An  aperient 
should  be  administered  on  the  preceding 
evening,  in  order  that  the  rectum  may  be 
empty,  and  an  injection  of  warm  water,  im- 
mediately before  the  operation,  wiU  assist  in 
bringing  the  pUes  well  down.  The  patient 
should  He  on  the  left  side,  with  the  thighs 
well  flexed,  and  a  strap,  passed  roimd  the 
shoulders  and  under  the  right  thigh,  is  very 
useful.  The  nates  should  be  separated  by 
an  assistant.  If  the  ligature  be  adopted, 
the  pile  should  be  seized  with  a  pair  of 
fom'-toothed  forceps,  and  a  groove  cut  in 
the  mucous  membrane  at  the  lower  border 
of  the  base  of  the  pile  with  blunt-pointed 
scissors.  The  groove  should  be  perpen- 
dicular to  the  wall  of  the  bowel.  The  for- 
ceps should  then  be  transferred  to  the 
assistant,  who  should  make  gentle  traction 
on  the  pUe  at  the  moment  when  the  loop 
of  ligature  is  about  to  be  tied  round  the 
base  of  the  pile.  The  ligatmre  should  be  of 
well-waxed  hemp,  and  be  tied  as  tightly  as 
possible.  The  ends  should  be  cut  moder- 
ately long.  If  the  base  of  the  pile  be 
broad,  a  curved  needle,  armed  with  the 
ligature,  should  be  passed  thi'ough  the 
centre,  and,  the  loop  having  been  cut,  the 
pile  should  be  tied  in  two  parts.  If  there 
be  more  than  one  pile,  the  others  should  be 
treated  in  a  similar  manner.  The  piles  and 
the  ends  of  the  hgatm-es  should  then  be 
passed  up  above  the  sphincter  muscle,  and, 
imless  contraindicated,  a  morphia  supposi- 
tory should  be  introduced.  Any  external 
or  intermediate  piles  should  be  cut  off. 
Otherwise,  however  insignificant  they  may 
appear,  they  will  almost  certainly  become 
inflamed  and  cause  trouble  to  both  patient 
and  surgeon.  The  patient  must  remain  in 
bed,  and  the  bowels  be  kept  inactive  for 
some  days.  The  diet  should  be  simple  and 
such  as  will  not  leave  a  buUcy  residuum. 
Alcoholic  stimulants  should  be  avoided. 
On  the  fifth  morning  some  castor-oil  or 
Btmilar  aperient  should  be  given,  and  an 


injection  of  oUve  oil  will  facilitate  the 
action  of  the  bowels.  The  ligatm-es  usually 
come  away  with  the  first  motion,  but  if 
this  does  not  occur,  they  should  not  be 
meddled  with,  as  hmmorrhage  might  result. 
If  the  motion  cause  much  pain,  the  use  of 
a  warm  hip-bath  wiU  give  reUef.  The 
patient  should  maintain  the  recumbent  posi- 
tion until  the  part  has  healed,  which  usu- 
ally occm's  in  about  three  weeks.  If  the 
wound  be  indolent,  the  compound  tincture 
of  benzoin  or  dilute  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  (two  grains  to  the  ounce),  are  suit- 
able apphcations. 

If  there  be  much  pain  after  the  opera- 
tion, ice  appUed  locally  will  usually  give 
rehef ;  but  if  this  fail,  then  hot  fomenta- 
tions sometimes  have  the  desu-ed  effect. 
If  aU  bleeding  has  been  thoroughly  arrested 
at  the  time  of  the  operation,  there  will  very 
rarely  be  any  recurrence  if  the  patient  be 
kept  quiet  and  in  the  reciunbent  posture. 
Should  any  occur,  if  outside  the  bowel,  it 
may  be  stopped  by  ligature,  or  by  pressm-e 
with  a  pad  of  lint  and  a  T-ljandage.  If  it 
be  from  within  the  bowel,  the  piles  should 
be  drawn  down  by  the  ligatures,  which  were 
left  long  for  this  piu'pose,  and  the  bleeding 
point  touched  with  a  pledget  of  cotton- wool 
steeped  in  the  solution  of  perchloride  of 
iron. 

Retention  of  urine  is  a  frequent  com- 
plication. It  results  partly  from  the  sym- 
pathetic congestion  of  the  vessels  at  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  and  partly,  perhaps, 
from  the  patient's  inability  to  mictiirate  in 
the  recumbent  posture.  A  catheter  must, 
if  requisite,  be  used,  and  the  patient  should 
not  be  allowed  to  sit  or  stand  up,  as 
haemorrhage  woiild  most  probably  result. 
The  difficulty  is  not-experienced  in  aU  cases, 
and  rarely  persists  for  more  than  one  or 
two  days. 

The  inguinal  lymphatic  glands  often  be- 
come swollen  and  tender.  They  very  rarely 
suppurate.  If  they  do,  a  puncture  should 
be  made  as  soon  as  fluctuation  can  be  de- 
tected, and,  the  pus  having  been  discharged, 
the  woimd  heals  rapidly. 

Pyaemia  and  tetanus,  occasionally,  but 
very  rarely,  result  from  this  operation.  All 
sm'geons,  who  have  had  much  experience 
in  operating  for  piles,  have  probably  met 
with  such  results ;  but  the  fatal  cases  are 
very  few  in  comparison  with  the  number 
of  operations.  Some  surgeons  employ  anti- 
septic measures,  such  as  antiseptic  liga- 
tures, washing  out  the  rectum  with  carbo- 
lised  water,  salicyHo  wool,  &c.  These  can 
do  no  harm,  but  a  careful  selection  of  cases 
to  bo  operated  on  will  probably  be  more 
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effectual.  If  there  be  evidence  of  extensive 
renal  disease,  operation  should,  if  possible, 
be  avoided,  and  palliative  treatment  adopted. 

The  causes  of  tetanus  are  so  httle  known, 
that  the  surgeon  has  no  clue  as  to  the  cases 
in  which  it  may  be  apprehended.  Statis- 
tics seem  to  indicate  that  it  may  result 
from  some  epidemic  cause. 

The  treatment  of  internal  piles  by  the 
actual  cautery  dates  at  least  from  the  time 
of  Hippocrates,  and  latterly  has  been 
adopted  by  many  surgeons  in  preference 
to  the  hgatm-e,  as  causing  less  after-pain 
and  allowing  the  patient  to  more  speedily 
resume  his  ordinary  mode  of  hfe.  The 
amoi;nt  of  pain,  however,  seems  to  depend 
more  on  the  idiosjnacrasy  of  the  patient 
than  on  the  mode  of  treatment ;  and  the 
resumption  of  active  hfe,  before  the  part 
has  thoroughly  healed,  always  involves  the 
risk  of  peri-rectal  inflammation,  and  pos- 
sibly of  abscess  and  fistula.  The  use  of  the 
cautery  does  not  confer  any  greater  immu- 
nity from  fatal  results.  The  preliminary 
aiTangements  are  the  same  as  for  the  treat- 
ment by  ligature.  The  base  of  the  pile 
should  be  compressed  by  a  suitable  clamp, 
and  the  pile  cut  off  within  a  little  distance 
from  the  clamp.  The  remainder  should 
then  be  burnt  off  down  to  the  clamp  with 
the  galvanic,  or  with  Paquehn's,  cautery. 
The  clamp  should  then  be  cautiously  re- 
laxed and,  if  there  be  no  bleeding,  removed. 
If  there  be  any  bleeding,  the  clamp  must 
be  tightened  and  the  cautery  re-applied. 
The  after-treatment  is  the  same  as  when 
the  ligature  has  been  used. 

The  method  of  crushing,  instead  of 
cauterising,  the  base  of  the  pile,  has  recently 
been  advocated,  and  the  method  seems  to 
answer  well  with  purely  internal  piles 
where  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  the  loss  of 
any  blood.  A  very  powerful  screw-clamp 
is  employed,  and  it  is  important  to  keep  up 
the  pressure  for  fully  two  minutes,  after 
which  the  pile  may  be  cut  off  beyond  the 
clamp  and  the  instrument  removed,  without 
risk  of  hfemon-hage. 

Except  for  the  application  of  nitric  acid, 
which  is  comparatively  painless,  an  anaes- 
thetic should  be  administered  in  aU  opera- 
tions for  pUes,  unless  contraindicated  by 
the  general  condition  or  desire  of  the 
patient.  The  objection  that  the  piles  may 
slip  up  while  anesthesia  is  bemg  induced, 
is  gi'oundless,  as  a  good  assistant  can 
always,  when  the  patient  is  Tmconscious, 
evert  the  mucous  membrane  so  as  to  bring 
the  piles  into  view.  The  volitional  aid  of 
the  patient,  desired  by  some  surgical  writers, 
is  Tonnecessary,  although  sanctioned  by 


Hippocrates,  who  recommended  that  the 
patient  should  shout  loudly  during  the 
operation,  so  as  to  thrust  the  piles  further 
down. 

Protruded  internal  piles,  sloughing  from 
strangulation  by  the  sphincter  muscle,  may, 
if  the  patient's  condition  be  otherwise  good, 
be  at  once  removed  by  operation.  But  if, 
as  is  usually  the  case,  there  be  high  fever, 
it  is  better  to  temporise,  and  with  hot 
fomentations  the  sloughs  speedily  separate, 
and  the  cure  is  thus  effected  by  nature. 

Jeremiah  McCarthy. 

HAEMOSTATICS.   See  Hemorrhage. 

HEMOTHORAX.  — A  collection  of 
blood  in  the  pleural  cavity,  arising  gene- 
rally from  injury,  and  very  rarely  from  dis- 
ease. The  latter  condition  is  generally  due 
to  some  morbid  condition  of  the  blood,  as 
in  purpura  hsemorrhagica.  In  such  a  con- 
dition, the  commencement  of  what  would 
otherwise  have  been  an  acute  pleurisy  may 
be  here  ushered  in  by  a  violent  haemorrhage 
into  the  cavity  of  the  pleura.  The  course 
and  treatment  of  this  state  will  be  those  of 
the  condition  primarily  causing  the  morbid 
state  of  the  blood,  and  need'not  be  further 
described  here. 

Haemothorax  from  injury  is  generally 
due  to  injiury  of  the  lung  or  of  the  inter- 
costal vessels  by  a  penetrating  wound.  It 
more  frequently  takes  place  when  the  ex- 
ternal womid  is  a  small  one  than  when  it 
is  large.  In  the  latter  case  the  blood  es- 
capes externally ;  when  it  is  small,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  woimd  contracts,  and  the 
bleeding  cannot  take  place  externally ;  it 
must  then  either  collect  vmder  the  skin  and 
fascia,  producing  a  blood-tmnour,  or,  if  the 
plem-a  be  wounded,  it  is  poiu-ed  into  its 
cavity  and  constitutes  a  haemothorax. 

A  haemothorax  always  causes  some  dul- 
ness  on  percussion  over  the  affected  part. 
The  dulness  may  occupy  the  whole  of  the 
side,  when  the  amoimt  of  blood  is  suffi- 
ciently great  to  fiU  the  pleural  ca\T[ty.  In 
such  cases  there  is  alwaj's  more  or  less 
collapse  of  the  lung.  Or  the  blood  may 
occupy  only  a  portion  of  the  pleural  cavity — 
generally  the  part  most  dependent  after  the 
injury  has  been  received.  Thus,  if  the  patient 
has  remained  propped  up  it  will  be  towards 
the  base  of  the  lung,  and  if  he  has  fallen 
into  the  reciunbent  position  it  will  gravitate 
to  the  side  on  which  he  has  fallen.  In  the 
severer  cases,  there  is  absence  of  the  breath- 
sounds  on  auscultation,  and  deficiency  of 
the  vocal  fremitus.  In  the  more  localised 
cases-  the  breath  -  sounds  are  not  alto- 
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gether  lost,  but  are  distant  and  deficient 
in  intensity;  and  in  the  slightest  cases, 
where  only  a  thin  film  of  blood  is  effused 
between  the  Inng  and  the  costal  parietes, 
there  may  be  scarcely  any  dulness,  and  the 
breath-sounds  are  nearly  as  loud  as  usual. 
In  such  cases  as  these,  the  auscultatory 
signs  are  always  Hable  to  pass,  in  process 
of  time,  into  those  of  the  severer  form,  from 
the  setting  up  of  an  acute  pleurisy  by  the 
blood-clot.  This  is  especially  the  case  when 
any  foreign  putrefactive  material  has  been 
carried  inwards  by  a  small  punctured 
wound.  The  acute  pleiurisy  thus  resulting 
is  very  often  accompanied  by  extensive 
serous  effusion  (hydi'othorax),  and  the  mix- 
ture of  serum  and  blood  thus  resulting 
gives  rise  to  a  condition  which,  when  seen 
for  the  first  time,  is  very  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish from  a  pure  hsemothorax.  The 
differential  diagnosis  may  partly  be  made 
by  taking  into  account  the  rapiMty  with 
which  the  dtdness  formed.  If  it  came 
on  after  thi'ee  or  four  days,  it  will  probably 
be  serum  only  slightly  mixed  with  blood. 
If  it  formed  within  the  first  twenty-four 
hours,  the  chances  are  that  it  is  blood. 

Hsemothorax  may  be  accompanied  by 
the  usual  signs  of  a  wound  of  the  lung  {see 
Lung,  Wounds  of),  or  these  may  be  absent 
if  the  bleeding  has  taken  place  entirely 
from  an  intercostal  or  other  large  vessel. 
If  the  accumulation  of  blood  is  very  great, 
the  signs  of  extensive  haemorrhage  wiU  be 
present — viz.  gi'eat  collapse,  pallor,  thirst,  a 
small  thready  pulse,  and  great  dyspnoea. 
The  patient  sits  up  in  bed  with  the  body 
bent  forwards,  the  sm-face  of  the  skin  is  cold 
and  moist,  the  pupils  become  dilated,  and 
there  is  often  vomiting,  foUowed  by  syn- 
cope. In  such  cases  death  may  take  place 
very  speedily,  partly  from  the  loss  of  blood, 
partly  from  collapse  of  the  lung  due  to  the 
pressure  of  the  blood  upon  it.  In  such 
extreme  cases  measuring  the  chest  may 
afford  some  infonnation,  the  affected  side 
bulging  and  being  less  mobile  than  the 
sound  one.  It  is,  however,  a  very  uncer- 
tain test,  and  cannot  be  much  relied  on. 

In  the  less  severe  cases,  air  may  be  ex- 
travasated  into  the  chest  and  become  mixed 
with  the  blood  (pneumo-hsemothorax).  In 
such  cases  the  succussion-sound  may  be 
present,  and  may  be  audible  either  to  the 
patient  or  the  sm-geon.  In  the  cases  which 
survive  for  some  days,  ecchymosis  begins  to 
appear  in  the  lower  part  of  the  lumbar 
region  of  the  chest.  This  is  never  an  early 
sign,  is  sometimes  not  present,  and  is  due 
to  the  blood  colouring-matter  gravitating 
from  the  pleura  in  the  direction  of  the 


quadi'atus  lumborum  muscle.  It  gives  rise 
to  a  deep  purphsh  stain  of  the  integmuents 
in  this  region. 

Treatment. — ^The  first  consideration  is, 
if  possible,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  htemor- 
rhage.  Operative  measures  to  this  end  are 
too  often  fiitile,  and  the  micertaiuty  where 
the  bleeding  comes  from  wiU  generally 
render  all  special  exploration  with  this 
end  in  view  unadvisable.  If,  however,  i( 
be  quite  certain  that  it  is  the  intercostal 
artery  which  is  the  source  of  the  bleeding, 
an  attempt  should  be  made  to  secm'e  it. 
On  account  of  the  fr-eedom  of  its  anasto- 
moses, this  should  be  done  by  tying  both 
ends,  if  possible,  at  the  wound.  This  is 
often  exceedingly  difficult  to  do,  and, 
where  it  is  found  impossible,  various 
special  proceedings  have  been  advised  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  haemorrhage.  Of  these 
it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  one — viz. 
the  introduction  into  the  wound  between 
the  ribs  of  a  piece  of  linen  (boracic  lint 
wiU  answer  the  purpose  well),  pushing  the 
centre  of  the  piece  before  the  finger  into 
the  wound  in  the  form  of  a  cone.  The 
centre  of  the  cone  is  next  filled  up  with 
sublimate  wool,  and  the  base  of  the  cone 
is  then  di'awn  tight  over  a  small  ring  and 
tied.  This  will  make  the  cone  swell  out 
at  the  sides,  becoming  more  spherical.  A 
sUght  movement  of  withdrawal  wiU  then 
cause  the  part  in  the  chest  cavity  to  press 
strongly  against  the  thoracic  wall,  and  thus 
may  occlude  any  bleeding  point. 

If  the  haemorrhage  take  place  fr'om  any 
of  the  large  internal  vessels,  operative  pro- 
ceedings are  useless ;  but  if  it  be  from  the 
internal  mammary  artery,  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  secure  it  at  the  woimd. 
In  operating  on  the  dead  subject  this 
artery  is  easily  secured  by  opening  up  the 
space  between  the  costal  cartilages ;  but  in 
the  living  patient,  where  the  parts  are  in- 
filtrated with  blood  from  a  bleeding  artery, 
this  is  often  impossible,  and  it  may  be  best 
in  such  a  case  to  cut  through  and  remove 
a  costal  cartilage,  in  order  the  more  cer- 
tainly to  get  at  the  artery. 

Practically,  in  the  inajority  of  cases, 
operative  measures  for  securing  the  bleed- 
ing vessel  will  be  foimd  impossible. 
"Where  this  is  so,  when  death  is  impend- 
ing fr'om  the  large  amount  of  blood  j)oiu"ed 
out  into  the  chest,  it  is  best  to  open  up 
the  wound  and  introduce  a  large  drain- 
age-tube into  the  pleural  cavity.  The 
chance  of  saving  the  patient  in  such  cases 
is  small ;  but  the  pressiu'e  upon  the 
lung  may  be  relieved  in  this  M'ay,  and 
the  immediate  risk   tided   over.    It  is 
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said  that  this  measure  is  of  no  use  on 
account  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
blood  pom'ed  into  the  pleui-a  coagulates. 
It  is,  however,  the  only  possible  measui-e 
in.  such  extreme  cases,  and  even  if  fluid 
blood  be  not  reached  and  drawn  off  by  the 
drainage-tube,  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the 
serum,  the  result  of  the  coagulation  of  tho 
blood,  may  be  got  rid  of  and  the  imme- 
diate risk  fi'om  the  pressmre  of  the  blood- 
clot  be  thus  removed.  In  the  cases  of 
lesser  severity  it  is  very  unwise  to  inter- 
fere at  all  with  the  wound.  Such  cases 
should  be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible,  the 
patient  placed  on  the  affected  side,  the 
woimd  (if  there  be  one)  closed  by  some 
antiseptic  dressing,  and  the  effusion  of 
blood  checked  as  far  as  possible  by  the 
administration  of  ergot  (lT[x  doses  of  the 
Uincture  every  hour  at  first,  and  afterwards 
at  increasing  intervals),  by  the  apphcation 
of  cold  to  the  sm'face  in  the  shape  of  ice- 
bags  to  the  thoracic  parietes,  and  by  almost 
total  abstinence  from  food.  Such  cases 
not  infrequently  recover,  especially  where 
there  is  no  external  wound.  They  may, 
however,  be  complicated  by  the  effusion 
of  a  large  quantity  of  serum  (hydro - 
hsemothorax),  which  may  call  for  the 
operation  of  paracentesis  thoracis  (q.v.). 

This  operation  should  be  done,  li  there 
be  an  external  wound,  by  opening  it  up,  in- 
troducing a  long  drainage-tube  of  medium 
size,  and  allowing  the  fluid  to  drain  off 
antiseptically  below  the  surface  of  carbolic 
lotion  (1-40)  placed  in  a  basin.  The  drain- 
age-tube should  never  be  kept  in  very  long, 
and  when  the  effusion  of  seinma  appears 
to  have  ceased,  it  should  be  withdrawn,  the 
woimd  closed,  and  the  rest  of  the  serum 
and  blood-clot  allowed  to  be  absorbed  by  the 
natm'al  processes.  "When  there  is  no  ex- 
ternal wound,  the  removal  of  the  seram  is 
best  accomphshed  by  the  use  of  the  aspu'- 
ating  syringe.  A  puncture  should  be  made 
through  an  intercostal  space  (generally  the 
seventh),  not  far  from  the  angle  of  the 
scapula,  with  a  medium-sized  needle,  and 
the  fluid  be  withdravra  with  the  aspiratmg 
syringe.  Here  again  it  is  wise  not  to  use 
too  much  exhaustive  force,  and,  when  the 
fluid  begins  to  flow  with  difficulty,  it  is  best 
to  withch'aw  the  needle  and  allow  Nature 
to  do  the  rest.  Indeed,  it  is  better  to  re- 
peat the  operation  a  second  time  rather 
than  to  risk  doing  too  much  at  first. 

To  sum  up  the  treatment  in  these  cases ; 
although  operative  measm'es  should  be 
resorted  to,  where  possible,  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  haemorrhage,  in  practice  it  will  be  found 
that  but  few  cases  can  be  successfully 


treated  in  this  manner,  and  more  must  be 
expected  from  the  apphcation  of  cold  to 
the  surface,  from  the  internal  administra- 
tion of  styptics,  and  from  starving  the 
patient,  than  from  any  operation. 

H.  G.  HowsE. 

HAINSBY'S  TRUSS  or  cheek-com- 
pressor roughly  resembles  a  double  inguinal 
truss.  It  is  appHed  so  that  the  pads  fit  on 
to  the  cheeks,  which  they  compress  towards 
one  another ;  it  is  used  to  take  off  the  strain 
from  the  sutures  after  operations  for  hare- 
hp. 

HAIR,  Diseases  of  the. — These  may  be 
divided  into  four  principal  groups — (1)  atro- 
phic, (2)  structmral,  (3)  pigmentary,  (4) 
parasitic.  To  the  first  of  these  belong  the 
different  varieties  of  baldness.  The  struc- 
tural and  pigmentary  changes  are  also  for 
the  most  part  atrophic,  but  for  convenience 
are  usually  considered  in  separate  groups. 

Atrophy. —  The  circumstaaices  tmder 
which  alopoecia  or  baldness  occurs  are  very 
various ;  in  its  ordinary  form  it  is  only  a 
senile  change  which  is  very  common  in  men, 
and  requires  no  special  notice. 

Prematv/re  baldness  may  be  simply  due 
to  an  hereditary  tendency,  in  which  case  it 
differs  but  Httle  from  senile  baldness ;  more 
commonly,  however,  it  is  the  result  of  some 
affection  of  the  scalp.  Amongst  the  most 
common  of  these  is  excessive  sweating.  It 
is  not  unusual  to  find  that  Europeans,  who 
hve  in  tropical  countries,  become  partially 
bald  ovsdng  to  this  cause.  This  kind  of 
baldness  is  by  no  means  confined  to  men. 
Various  forms  of  foUicular  inflammation 
and  seborrhcea  give  rise  to  partial  baldness. 
See  Seborrhcea.  Most  acute  diseases  may 
produce  a  sudden  arrest  of  the  growth  and 
a  subsequent  rapid  shedding  of  the  hair ; 
this  is  common,  for  example,  after  fevers. 
Syphilis  is  especially  liable  to  produce  tem- 
porary partial  baldness,  which  may  be  gene- 
rally distmguished  from  ordinarj'^  baldness 
by  the  fact  that  the  hair  faUs  off  pretty  uni- 
formly from  all  parts  of  the  head,  and  is  by 
no  means  limited  to  the  cro^na  and  fore- 
head. 

Scars  of  the  scalp,  fi-om  W'hatever  cause 
they  may  arise,  always  produce  permanent 
bald  patches;  this  is  the  case  even  with 
those  produced  by  erythematous  lupus, 
where  the  scars  are  of  the  most  superficial 
kind.  For  other  forms  of  baldness,  see 
Alopecia  Areata. 

Structural  changes  rn  the  hair  are  not 
very  common ;  one  of  the  best  known  is 
called  Trichorcxis  nodosa  or  Tricho-clasis, 
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To  the  naked  eye  the  haii's  affected  axe 
mai-ked  with  two,  three,  or  more  white 
bulging  spots,  and  very  shght  traction 
causes  the  hair  to  break  at  these  points. 
Examined  under  the  microscope,  the  hair 
presents  spindle-shaped  swellings  of  the 
shaft,  which  ultimately  bui'st  near  the 
middle  of  the  swelling,  the  cortical  portion 
giving  way  first,  so  that  the  partially  divided 
hair  has  the  appearance  of  two  brushes, 
the  bristles  of  which  are  interlocked.  The 
white  appearance  at  the  point  of  fracture  is 
probably  due  to  the  same  cause  that  gives 
rise  to  the  white  appearance  of  the  scales 
of  psoriasis — that  is,  the  introduction  of  air. 
This  form  of  trichorexis  nodosa  is  chiefly 
met  with  on  the  hau*  of  the  face.  In 
another  variety  of  the  same  disease,  first 
described  by  Dr.  Walter  Smith  and  the 
writer,  spindle-shaped  swellings  occur  in 
the  hairs  of  the  scalp,  which  usually  break 
with  a  clean  fracture  between  the  swellings, 
80  that  the  white  appearance  is  not  often 
seen.  The  growth  of  hair  is  generally  very 
poor  and  feeble  in  these  cases. 

Pigmentary  changes,  like  baldness,  are 
often  simply  the  natm'al  result  of  old  age, 
but  premature  greyness  (canities)  is  not 
imcommon.  Sometimes  it  is  the  result  of 
some  hereditary  tendency,  but  more  com- 
monly it  is  due  to  bad  health,  anxiety,  and 
worry.  As  a  local  cause,  neuralgia  may  be 
mentioned;  a  long- continued  or  recurrent 
neuralgia  of  the  scalp  will  often  give  rise  to 
grey  hair,  which  is  distributed  over  the 
region  of  pain.  In  alopcecia  areata  the 
first  crop  of  new  hair  is  generally  grey,  and, 
associated  with  that  disease,  patches  of  grey 
hair  are  occasionally  met  with  where  the 
scalp  has  never  been  bald. 

For  parasitic  diseases  of  the  hair,  see 
Tinea  Tonsurans  ;  Favxjs. 

Treatment  of  premature  baldness  is 
confined  to  the  use  of  stimulating  lotions 
to  the  scalp  and  the  internal  administration 
of  STiitable  tonics.  The  best  stimulating 
lotions  are  the  different  preparations  of 
cantharides ;  one  of  the  most  useful  con- 
sists of  acetum  cantharidis  f5ss.,  glycerine 
fSij.,  sp.  rosmarini  ad  fgviij.  This  lotion  is 
also  one  of  the  best  in  cases  of  premature 
greyness ;  cantharides  being  the  best  local 
stimulant  for  producing  an  increase  in  the 
pigmentation  of  the  skm  and  hair. 

Egbert  Liveing. 

HAMILTON'S  SPLINT  for  fractures 
'  of  the  femm-  is  a  compound  of  two  long 
I  splints,  which  are  imited  at  the  lower  end 
i  by  a  crossbar  ;  it  is  very  useful  for  children, 
I  as  it  restrains  their  restlessness  and  allows 
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of  their  being  turned  over  without  disturb- 
ing the  fractvu-e. 

HAMMER-TOES.— In  this  affection 
the  toes,  especially  the  second,  but  occa- 
sionally the  third  and  fourth  as  well,  are 
drawn  towards  the  sole  of  the  foot,  usually 
at  the  first  phalangeal,  but  sometimes  at 
the  metatarso-phalangeal  joint. 

CoMses. — These  are : — (1)  Crowding  of 
the  toes  by  ill-fitting  boots.  "When  these 
are  too  short  or  too  small,  with  pointed 
toes,  the  first  and  fifth  toes  are  driven  un- 
der the  others,  which,  owing  to  the  scanty 
room,  become  displaced  into  the  position  of 
hammer-toes.  Boots  with  heels  absurdly 
high,  by  throwing  the  weight  on  to  the 
front  of  the  foot,  will — especially  if  too 
small  as  well — have  the  same  effect.  (2) 
Contraction  of  the  flexor  tendons  or  weak- 
ness of  the  extensors.  (3)  Contraction  of 
the  digital  prolongations  of  the  plantar 
fascia.  (4)  In  some  cases  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  toes  may  be  partly  reflex, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  painful  corns ; 
but  it  is  obvious  that  in  these  cases  direct 
pressure  vsdll  probably  play  an  important 
part.  (5)  In  another  group  of  cases 
infantile  paralysis,  as  indicated  by  the 
wasting,  coloxu:,  and  temperature  of  the 
limb,  will  be  found  to  be  at  the  root  of  the 
matter.  (6)  Occasionally,  as  in  the  variety 
of  club-foot  which  M.  Duchenne  called 
hoUow  '  claw  foot,'  a  hammer-like  condi- 
tion of  the  toes  is  produced  by  wasting 
of  the  interossei,  the  first  phalanges  being 
extended,  while  the  last  two  are  flexed 
upon  the  first.  Whatever  be  the  cause, 
'  hammer  toes '  may  become  a  very  crip- 
pling affection,  especially  after  puberty, 
when  more  active  life  begins.  Painfrd 
corns  and  bunions  form  over  the  distorted 
phalanges,  or  over  the  exposed  heads  of 
the  metatarsal  bones ;  and  the  pressure  of 
the  body  is  no  longer  evenly  distributed 
over  the  phalanges,  as  these,  fr'om  their 
distorted  and  stiffened  condition,  have  lost 
their  natural  play. 

Treatment. —  This  consists  in  first  re- 
moving any  cause,  such  as  ill-fitting  boots, 
remedying,  as  far  as  possible,  by  friction, 
shampooing,  warmth,  &c,  the  deficient 
action  of  any  weakly  muscles.  The  toes 
are  to  be  straightened  by  means  of  tapes 
and  splints.  In  early  or  shght  cases  these 
may  be  of  whalebone,  but  in  more  ad- 
vanced cases  it  is  best  to  make  use  of  a 
metal  sole-plate,  with  slots  cut  out  at  the 
extremity,  by  means  of  which  the  affected 
toes  are  gradually  straightened  with  elastic 
webbing  or  broad  tapes.    Such  a  sole- 
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plate  may  be  worn  in  the  day-time  within 
a  large  boot  or  shpper ;  it  is  always  to  be 
worn  at  night.  In  advanced  cases,  straight- 
ening will  be  impossible  without  the  aid 
of  tenotomy.  This  may  be  freely,  if  care- 
fully, made  use  of  in  the  case  of  contracted 
tendons  and  fascia.  The  former  should 
not  be  divided  opposite  to  articulations ; 
the  latter  is  best  divided  a  Httle  above  the 
heads  of  the  metatarsal  bones.  If  the  sur- 
geon practise  division  opposite  to  the  webs 
of  the  toes  or  along  the  phalanges,  great 
care  must  be  taken  of  the  digital  nerves, 
or  troublesome  mmabness  will  result.  The 
patient  must  always  be  prepared  for  some 
stiffness  persisting  in  the  toes — a  condition 
of  much  less  moment  here  than  in  the 
fingers.  So,  too,  with  regard  to  amputa- 
tion, when  the  straightening  of  one  or  two 
toes  proves  difficult  or  very  painful,  they 
should  be  removed ;  this  step  will  not  in- 
terfere seriously  with  locomotion. 

W.  H.  A.  Jacobson. 

HAMMOND'S  SPLINT  for  fractures 
of  the  jaw  is  a  framework  of  strong  wire, 
which  passes  both  in  front  of  and  behiad 
the  teeth  at  the  level  of  their  necks.  The, 
two  pieces  of  the  wire  splint  are  laced 
together  and  to  the  teeth  by  binding 
wires  passed  between  the  teeth.  Silver- 
plated  copper  wire  does  well  for  the  frame- 
work, and  finer  silver  wire  for  the  binding 
wires. 

HAMSTRING  TENDONS.— Con^mc 
tion  of  the  hamstring  muscles  may  be 
caused  by  painful  inflammatory  swellings 
in  the  ham,  the  pain  from  which  is  relieved 
by  flexion  of  the  knee.  In  painful  con- 
ditions of  the  knee-joint,  and  particularly 
in  'white  sweUing,'  and  when  the  bones 
or  cartilages  are  affected,  all  the  muscles 
about  the  joint  become  spasmodically  con- 
tracted ;  and  as  the  flexors  are  more  power- 
ful than  the  extensors,  the  knee  assumes 
the  flexed  position.  Spasmodic  contraction 
of  these  muscles  is  also  seen  in  hys- 
teria, and  is  occasionally  excited  by  reflex 
irritation,  as  in  some  cases  of  phimosis. 
When  this  contraction  is  continuous  over 
a  long  period,  the  muscles  become  per- 
manently shortened  and  unable  to  relax  to 
their  former  extent,  so  as  to  allow  the  joint  to 
be  fully  extended :  this  condition  is  distin- 
guished as  Goni/racim/te.  This  also  occurs 
when  the  muscles  are  permanently  relaxed 
with  their  ends  approximated.  Thus,  when 
in  a  case  of  morbus  coxte,  the  limb  is 
allowed  to  remain  flexed  both  at  the  hip 
and  knee  for  many  months,  the  hamstring 


muscles  shorten,  so  that  the  knee  cannot 
afterwards  be  extended. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. — These  con- 
ditions are  recognised  by  noticing  that  the 
knee-joint  is  constantly  flexed,  and  that  the 
attempt  to  extend  it  causes  the  hamstring 
tendons  to  start  out  imder  the  skin  as  tense 
resisting  cords.  "When  only  one  tendon  is 
affected,  as  the  biceps  in  genu  valgvun,  the 
knee  can  be  extended,  but,  on  attempting  to 
bring  the  leg  into  a  straight  line  with  the 
thigh,  the  outer  hamstring  tendon  becomes 
very  tense.  If  flexion  of  the  joint  again 
relax  the  tense  muscle,  and  the  attempt  at 
extension  be  met  by  a  completely  unyield- 
ing resistance  always  at  the  same  angle, 
and  if  this  resistance  to  extension  persist 
during  sleep  or  full  anaesthesia,  the  condi- 
tion is  contracture  and  not  simple  contrac- 
tion. Contracture  is  never  established  under 
a  period  of  joint-flexion  lasting  over  many 
months.  Sayre  states  that  it  can  be  recog- 
nised by  the  fact  that  when  the  affected 
muscles  are  put  upon  the  stretch,  pressure 
with  the  finger  along  the  tense  tendons  ex- 
cites spasm  in  the  muscles. 

The  treatment  of  contraction  consists 
,  in  [a)  that  of  the  disease  causing  it,  (b) 
extension  of  the  knee  by  some  suitable 
splint  and  by  weight-extension.  "Where  the 
tendons  are  actually  shortened  they  must 
be  divided.    See  Tenotomy. 

A.  Pearce  Gould. 

HAND,  Dislocations  of  Bones  of  the. 
Carpo-metaoaepal  Dislocations. —  There 
is  no  case  recorded  in  which  all  the  meta- 
carpal bones  have  been  dislocated  from  the 
carpus.  Erichsen  gives  a  drawing  of  a  cast 
he  believes  to  have  been  taken  fr-om  a  case 
of  the  kind.  It  appears  to  be  a  mid-carpal 
dislocation  forwards,  of  which  there  are 
well-authenticated  instances,  but  which  this 
author  fails  to  describe.  Hamilton  mentions 
a  case  of  dislocation  backwards  of  the  four 
inner  metacarpal  bones,  caused  by  a  bullet 
traversing  the  hand.  The  second  and  third 
metacarpal  bones  have  been  dislocated  back- 
wards by  blows  given  with  the  clenched 
fist,  and  the  second  has  been  dislocated  for- 
tuards  by  a  hammer.  The  metacarpal  hone 
of  the  thumb  has  been  more  fr-equently  dis- 
placed. It  may  be  dislocated  fortuards  or 
hacTcwa/rds.  The  treatment  in  all  these 
cases  is  to  malce  extension  on  the  corre- 
sponding finger  and  use  pressm'e  over  the 
displaced  bone.  After  reduction,  a  dorsal 
splint  from  the  wrist  to  the  end  of  the 
finger  or  fingers  should  be  applied  to  keep 
the  joints  at  rest  for  a  fortnight.  See  also 
Carpal  Bones,  Dislocation  of  the. 
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Dislocations  of  the  Fingees. — Meta- 
■carpo-phalangeal  dislocations  are  rare,  and 
■single  joints  are  more  often  displaced  than 
the  whole  together.   The  writer  has  seen 
tlislocation  backwards  of  all  the  fingers  at 
the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joints,  caused  by 
a  fall  on  the  fingers,  associated  with  a  trans- 
verse wound  of  the  pahn  through  which  the 
heads  of  the  four  metacarpal  bones  could 
be  seen.  Beduction  was  easily  effected,  and 
ihe  patient  recovered  with  a  useful  hand. 
Dislocation  of  a  single  finger  may  take 
place  in  a  backward  or  forward  direction, 
of  which  the  former  is  the  more  common. 
Of  dislocation  backwards  there  appear  to  be 
two  forms :  in  one  the  phalanx  is  carried 
directly  backwards  and  the  finger  is  straight ; 
the  other  is  a  dislocation  by  rotation  of  the 
phalanx  around  the  head  of  the  metacarpal 
bone,  so  that  the  articular  surface  of  the 
former  is  in  contact  with  the  dorsal  surface 
of  the  head  of  the  latter.  The  first  phalanx 
is  over-extended  and  the  two  distal  pha- 
langes flexed.   The  index  and  little  finger 
are,  fi-om  their  exposed  situations,  most  fre- 
quently dislocated.  To  reduce  the  bone,  ex- 
■tension  should  be  made  on  the  finger  at  the 
same  time  that  pressure  is  put  upon  the 
projecting  metacarpal  head.   Should  reduc- 
tion prove  difficult,  the  surgeon  may  have 
recourse  to  the  methods  of  treatment  em- 
ployed for  dislocation  of  the  thumb.  Inter- 
phalangeal  dislocations  occur  more  fre- 
quently between  the  first  and  second  pha- 
langes than  between  the  second  and  ter- 
:  minal.    The  phalanges  may  be  dislocated 
•  backwards,  forwards,  or  laterally.  Back- 

■  ward  dislocation  is  the  most  common,  and 
:  may  be  reduced  by  simple  extension,  or  by 
1  over-extension  followed  by  flexion.  The 
I  forward  dislocation  may  be  reduced  by 
.  over-flexion  followed  by  extension.  Not 
;  infrequently  dislocations  of  the  fingers  are 
>;  compound,  and  in  these  cases  the  advisa- 
t  bility  of  amputation  or  excision  may  have 
:  to  be  considered ;  but  the  surgeon  should 
f  err,  if  at  all,  rather  on  the  side  of  conser- 

■  vatism,  as  these  dislocations  are  by  no 
means  always  followed  by  stiff  joints.  For 
mechanical  extension,  the  Indian  puzzle, 

'  Charri^re's  forceps,  or  Levis's  noose  may 
.1  be  employed. 

Dislocation  of  the  Thumb.— The  meta- 
-'carpo-phalangealjoint  of  the  thumb  is  more 
•'  frequently  dislocated  than  the  joint  of  any 

other  phalanx.  The  displacement  usually 
;  occurs  in  a  bacliwa/rd  direction,  but  occa- 
^lB^onaUy /orw^artZs.  The  dorsal  dislocation 
i^ia  of  two  kmds  :  in  the  more  common  form 

the  phalanx  is  dislocated  by  rotation  around 

■  ine  metacarpal  head,  with  which  it  forms 


nearly  a  right  angle,  the  terminal  phalanx 
is  flexed  and  the  metacarpal  head  projects 
towards  the  palm,  so  that  in  shape  the 
thumb  resembles  a  Z ;  in  the  other  form 
the  phalanx  passes  behind  the  metacarpal 
bone,  so  that  its  anterior  edge  rests  against 
the  back  of  the  metacarpal  head,  and  the 
terminal  phalanx  is  straight. 

Great  difficulty  has  often  been  expe- 
rienced in  reducing  these  backward  dislo- 
cations, even  under  chloroform.  Various 
explanations  of  the  difficulty  have  been  put 
forward,  but  that  which  is  generally  ac- 
cepted is  that  the  expanded  head  of  the 
metacarpal  bone  slips  forward  between  the 
two  heads  of  the  flexor  brevis  poUicis,  which 
grasp  it  and  form  a  houtonniere  musculaire. 
This  is  the  view  of  BaUingall,  Malgaigne, 
Fabbri,  Vidal,  and  Hamilton.  Hey  and  Du- 
puytren,  on  the  other  hand,  attributed  the 
difficulty  to  the  lateral  ligaments,  but  ex- 
periment on  the  dead  subject  almost  always 
causes  rupture  of  one  lateral  ligament,  and 
this  was  foimd  to  have  happened  in  a  dissec- 
tion by  Lavsrrie  of  a  dislocation  caused  during 
Hfe.    PaiUoux,  Michel,  Lawrie,  Eoser,  and, 
more  recently,  B.  Anger,  account  for  the 
difficulty  by  the  interposition  of  a  portion 
of  the  anterior  ligament,  which  has  actually 
been  discovered  in  some  cases.  Out  of  three 
dissections,  the  long  flexor  was  found  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  metacarpal  head  in  two, 
and  on  the  outer  side  in  one.    Eeduction  is 
most  easily  effected  in  the  manner  recom- 
mended by  Fabbri.    The  metacarpal  bone 
is  pressed  inwards  and  the  phalanx  over- 
extended to  relax  the  flexor  brevis.  The 
posterior  edge  of  the  base  of  the  phalanx  is 
raised  over  the  metacarpal  head,  and  the 
thumb  being  gradually  straightened,  then 
flexed,  the  muscles  assist  in  drawing  the 
phalanx  into  place.    Should  this  manoeuvre 
fail,  increased  power  of  extension  may  be 
obtained  by  employing  a  clove-hitch  of 
tape,  the  Indian  puzzle,  Levis's  noose,  or 
Charri^re's  forceps ;  but  subcutaneous  divi- 
sion of  the  outer  head  of  the  flexor  brevis 
and  any  tight  ligamentous  band  that  may 
cause  obstruction  will  probably  be  of  more 
service.    Humphrey  has  suggested  making 
a  small  incision  and  introducing  a  blunt 
hook  to  draw  the  head  of  the  flexor  brevis 
and  its  sesamoid  bone  forward.  Anger 
states  that  movements  of  torsion  will  some- 
times succeed  by  disengaging  the  capsule, 
when  all  other  means  have  failed.  In  cases 
of  long  standing,  when  the  thumb  is  useless, 
excision  of  the  joint  may  be  practised. 

Dislocation  forivards  of  the  thumb 
may  be  caused  by  falls  or  blows  upon  the 
dorsal  sui'face  when  it  is  flexed.   The  head 
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of  the  metacarpal  bone  projects  behind,  the 
base  of  the  phalanx  in  front,  and  the  thumb 
is  shortened  and  extended.  Eeduction  is 
much  easier  than  in  dorsal  dislocation,  and 
may  generally  be  effected  by  flexion  aided 
by  traction  upon  the  phalanges.  Should 
this  method  fail,  over- extension  and  traction 
might  be  employed. 

Dislocation  of  the  terminal  phalanx  of 
the  thumb  is  the  most  conamon  of  phalan- 
geal luxations.  It  may  take  place  in  a 
backward  or  forward  direction,  of  which 
the  former  is  the  most  common.  Traction 
and  over-extension  is  the  method  which 
succeeds  best  for  reduction  of  the  dorsal 
dislocation,  and  traction  and  over-flexion 
for  the  dislocation  forwards.  Not  infre- 
quently the  dislocation  is  compotmd.  If 
there  is  not  much  laceration  such  cases  do 
not  call  for  amputation.  The  writer  has 
seen  a  case  of  compound  dislocation  back- 
wards recover  with  a  perfectly  movable 
joint.  E.  Clement  Lucas. 

HAND,  Fractures  of  Bones  of  the. — 
The  Carpus. — Owing  to  its  flexibihty  and 
elasticity,  the  gUding  movement  that  is 
allowed  between  the  various  bones,  and  the 
protected  position  which  it  occupies  in  the 
interval  between  the  larger  framework  of  the 
forearm  and  metacarpus,  the  carpus  is  Uttle 
liable  to  fracture.  Several  examples,  how- 
ever, of  simple  fracture — mostly  of  the  sca- 
phoid and  semi-lunar  bones,  combined  for 
the  most  part  with  fracture  of  the  lower 
end  of  the  radius,  and  produced  by  falls  on 
the  hand — have  been  recorded.  Some  have 
been  due  to  direct  violence.  Compoimd 
fractures,  produced  by  crushing,  or  by  gun- 
shot or  other  injuries,  and  associated  with 
lesions  of  neighbouring  parts,  are  less  rare. 
In  simple  fractm-e  it  is  sufficient  to  keep 
the  hand  and  forearm  at  rest  in  a  sling.  In 
compound  fractures  only  such  fragments  as 
are  completely  detached  should  be  removed. 
Others  must  be  replaced. 

Prognosis  is  generally  favourable,  and 
should  inflammation  not  extend  to  the  radio- 
carpal joint,  the  movements  of  the  wrist  are 
not  Ukely  to  be  seriously  impaired. 

The  Metacaepal  Bones. —  From  its 
isolated  position  and  wide  range  of  move- 
ment the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb  is 
especially  liable  to  fracture;  next  comes 
the  second ;  the  third,  strong  and  supported 
on  either  side,  most  often  escapes ;  the  fom-th 
and  fifth  are  occasionally  broken.  The 
fracture  is  usually  situated  nearer  the  distal 
than  the  proximal  end  of  the  bone ;  and  some- 
times is  multiple,  or  comminuted.  Gener- 
ally it  results  from  direct  violence,  but  is 


sometimes  produced  when  a  blow  is  struck 
with  the  closed  fist,  or  by  a  fall  on  thfr 
knuckles.    In  young  subjects  'firactinre  of 
the  neck '  of  these  bones  is  usually,  in 
reality,  separation  of  the  epiphysis,  except 
in  the  case  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the 
thmnb,  which  has  its  epiphysis  at  the  base 
hke  a  phalanx.  For  treatment  Sir  A.  Cooper 
advised  that  a  lai'ge  baU  should  be  placed  in 
the  pahn,  and  that  to  this  the  metacarpus 
should  be  securely  bandaged.    If  used,  the 
ball  must  be  large  enough  to  keep  the  pha- 
langes pai'tially  extended,  so  that  the  head 
of  the  firactured  bone  is  prevented  from 
dropping,  as  it  naturally  does,  towards  the- 
palm.  Another  and  better  plan  is  to  mould 
gutta-percha   splints  to  the  pahnar  and 
dorsal  aspects    of  the  metacarpus  (the- 
fingers  being  left  free),  and  to  bandage 
these,  carefully  padded,  to   each  other.. 
Treatment  must  be  continued  for  about 
three  weeks. 

The  Phalanges.  —  Fracture  of  these 
bones  is  a  very  common  injury,  generally 
due  to  direct  violence — machinery  acci- 
dents, and  the  like ;  but  sometimes  pro- 
duced indirectly.  The  first  phalanx,  the- 
most  fixed  and  the  most  exposed,  is  most 
likely  to  suffer.  The  firacture  is  generally 
compound,  and  associated  with  laceration  of 
the  soft  parts  of  the  finger.  Mobility  and 
crepitus  are  easily  detected;  displacement 
is  seldom  very  marked.  In  comminuted 
fractures,  even  though  extensively  stripped 
of  their  periosteum,  the  fragments  will 
generally  survive ;  they  should,  therefore} 
not  be  removed  unless  they  are  already 
completely  loose.  If  a  joint  is  opened,  it 
will  not  rarely  recover,  with  little  remain- 
ing stiffness. 

The  treatment  consists  of  the  use  of  at 
gutta-percha  spUnt,  moulded  on  the  finger, 
in  a  slightly  flexed  position,  and  prolonged, 
for  the  saie  of  support,  into  the  palm^ 
This  may,  in  simple  cases,  be  removed  at 
about  the  end  of  three  weeks,  when  passive 
motion  should  be  employed.  In  compound  1 
fi-actures  the  dm-ation  of  treatment  must : 
vary  with  the  case.       Howard  Marsh.  . 

HAND,  Surgery  of  the.— In  the  hand 
may  be  seen  very  early  the  effects  of 
any  general  wasting  disease,  as  shown  1 
by  the  falling  ia  of  those  parts  which  in  i 
health  should  be  full  and  rounded,  so  that  I 
the  bones  and  joints  are  rendered  more  pro-  A 
minent,  and  the  skin  more  puckered  and* 
transparent.   A  clubbed  condition  of  theB 
finger-ends  and  of  the  nails  is  often  found  ■ 
to  be  associated  with  some  obstruction  ofj 
the  circulation,  as  in  congenital  disease  otM 
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the  heart  or  in  empyema,  or  as  indicative 
of  a  phthisical  tendency.  The  hands  of 
idiotic  children  are  often  ill-developed. 

In  the  diagnosis  of  affections  _m  this 
region,  whether  resxdting  from  accident  or 
disease,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
determine  the  tissue  which  is  most  deeply 
impHcated,  and  this  is  in  many  cases  a 
jnatter  of  no  Uttle  difficulty.  Where  swell- 
ing exists,  there  must  also  be  ascertained 
whether  any  acute  or  chronic  inflammatory 
j)rocess  is  present,  and  if  not  whether  any 
new-growth  is  in  progress.  These  ques- 
tions are  to  he  determined  by  the  character- 
istics by  which  they  are  recognised  in  other 
parts;  but  the  inflammatory  affections  of 
certaiu  tissues  of  this  region  are  known  by 
special  names — e.g.  whitlow,  ganglion,  &c., 
which  will  be  found  described  imder 
separate  headings,  and  the  new-growths 
which  may  be  met  with  are  detailed  later 
on. 

Atrophy  of  the  hand  occurs  under  many 
conditions,  and  may  be  either  partial  or 
complete.  In  cases  of  infantile  or  other 
forms  of  paralysis  affecting  the  whole  or 
part  of  the  arm,  or  even  the  hand  alone, 
a  general  wasting  of  all  the  component 
parts  ensues.  In  short,  anything  which 
interferes  with  the  full  use  of  the  hand  wiU 
cause  a  certain  amount  of  atrophy  through 
wasting  of  the  muscular  and  other  tissues 
which  contribute  to  its  roundness  and  pro- 
portions. It  follows,  therefore,  after  diseases 
of  or  injuries  to  the  bones  or  arteries,  but 
Buch  atrophic  changes  as  are  consequent 
upon  injury  to  nerves  are  very  characteristic, 
the  glazed  and  hairless  condition  of  the  skin 
being  well  marked,  and  the  claw -like  defor- 
mity of  the  fingers  unmistakable.  Atrophy 
of  the  interosseous  muscles  (so  that  the 
fingers  cannot  be  divaricated),  of  the  small 
muscles  of  the  little  finger  and  of  the  ad- 
ductor of  the  thumb,  is  evidence  of  loss 
of  power  in  the  ulnar  nerve. 

Hypertrophy  of  one  hand  may  ensue 
from  its  more  constant  employment  in  any 
severe  labour  which  calls  for  increased 
power  of  its  muscular  tissue,  and  an  example 
may  be  found  in  the  right  hand  of  a 
racquet  or  tennis  player,  which  will  be- 
come considerably  larger  than  its  fellow. 
But  the  more  common  form  of  hypertrophy 
is  a  congenital  condition,  and  may  affect 
the  whole  hand  or,  as  is  more  frequently 
Been,  one  or  more  of  the  fingers,  the  others 
being  of  the  normal  size.  This  condition 
is  sometimes,  though  rarely  hereditary, 
And  may  or  may  not  be  symmetrical,  or 
aumlar  conditions  may  coexist  in  corre- 
.Bponding  parts  of  the  foot.    There  is  a 


general  hypertrophy  of  all  the  tissues  form- 
ing the  part,  and  not  of  the  fat  only,  al- 
though in  some  cases  this  is-  the  only 
tissue  which  is  exaggerated.  The  elongated 
member  is  usually  bent  to  one  side,  and 
being  very  slightly  useftd,  such  organs  are 
very  greatly  in  the  way. 

Gangrene. — Apart  from  frostbite  (q.v.), 
gangrene  very  rarely  attacks  the  tissues  of 
the  upper  extremity.  There  are,  however, 
certain  causes  of  this  affection  which  should 
be  mentioned  here,  although  the  general 
consideration  of  the  symptoms,  &c.,  will  be 
found  under  the  proper  heading.  Thus 
gangrene  of  the  fingers  may  follow  severe 
injuries,  crushes,  tight  bandaging,  or  may 
result  from  disease  or  obstruction  of  arteries. 
In  the  museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons 
may  be  seen  a  hand  and  forearm  presented 
by  the  vmter,  which  he  removed  from  an 
elderly  gentleman  on  accotmt  of  gangrene 
consequent  upon  an  atheromatous  condi- 
tion of  the  vessels.  Injuries  to  nerves, 
particularly  the  ulnar,  when  followed  by 
loss  of  sensation  and  by  an  ill-regulated 
state  of  the  blood-supply,  may  cause  gan- 
grene, especially  if  there  is  added  some 
shght  injury  to  the  part  affected  or  the 
depressing  effect  of  a  low  temperature. 
The  absorption  of  ergot  is  sometimes  the 
cause  of  gangrene  in  the  fingers  as  well  as 
in  other  parts,  and  a  gangrenous  condition 
of  the  fingers  may  result  from  acute  inflam- 
mation, as  in  whitlow  or  septic  poisoning. 
An  affection  has  been  described  by  Eaynaud 
and  others,  which  occurs  in  children  as  well 
as  in  adults,  in  which  the  parts  become 
Livid  and  in  some  instances  gangrenous, 
from,  as  it  is  suggested,  a  spasmodic  con- 
traction of  the  arterioles.  See  Arteries, 
Diseases  of. 

Wounds  of  the  hand  and  fingers  are 
extremely  common,  and  in  proportion  to 
their  size  are  attended  with  considerable 
pain  and  hemorrhage.  It  is  perhaps  owing 
to  their  frequency  rather  than  to  any  other 
cause,  and  also  to  the  very  extensive  sup- 
ply of  nerves  to  this  region,  which,  espe- 
cially in  lacerated  wounds,  cannot  but  be 
largely  imphcated,  that  they  are  so  com- 
monly followed  by  tetanus.  Simple  cuts 
heal  readily,  and  the  only  treatment  re- 
quired is  to  carefully  clean  the  parts  and 
extract  all  foreign  bodies,  and  then,  after 
adapting  the  divided  edges  by  strapping  or 
other  means — stitches  should  be  avoided,  if 
possible,  on  account  of  the  additional  pain — 
they  should  be  dressed  with  mild  antiseptic 
lotions  or  ointments.  As  a  general  rule 
hsemorrhage  from  the  fingers  can  be  re- 
strained without  ligature  of  any  vessel, 
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either  by  means  of  compresses  or  by  careful 
bandaging,  or  by  raising  the  hand  and 
flexing  the  elbow. 

Lacerated  wounds  occur  from  crushes 
by  falling  weights  or  in  machinery  acci- 
dents, and  their  management  calls  for  the 
greatest  tact  and  judgment.  The  parts 
may  be  widely  torn  and  the  edges  of  the 
wound  severely  contused.  The  pain  is  at 
first  dull,  but  afterwards  becomes  acute 
and  violently  throbbing,  and  the  bleed- 
ing may  be  severe.  When  no  joint  is 
opened  and  there  is  no  fracture  of  bone, 
every  effort  must  be  made,  by  careful  strap- 
ping or  bandaging,  to  bring  the  parts  closely 
together,  after  aU  haemorrhage  has  been 
arrested  by  torsion,  or  ligature  if  necessary. 
Lint  with  some  antiseptic  lotion,  or  the 
complete  Listerian  apparatus,  should  be 
applied,  and  the  hand,  bandaged  to  a  splint, 
must  be  kept  raised  over  the  shoulder  or  on 
an  inclined  pillow.  "Where,  however,  frac- 
ture of  a  phalanx  is  found,  or  where  a  joint 
has  been  opened,  it  is  necessary,  in  view  of 
the  futm-e  usefulness  of  the  part,  to  ampu- 
tate, and  this  should  be  performed,  if  suffi- 
cient soft  tissue  can  be  gained  to  form  the 
necessary  flaps,  through  the  joint  next 
above  the  seat  of  injury. 

The  whole  or  part  of  a  finger  may  be 
torn  off  by  machinery  or  by  being  caught 
when  the  body  is  falling,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  long  portion  of  tendon  may  be  drawn 
out  from  the  forearm.  If  it  be  necessary, 
the  distal  end  of  the  remaining  bone  must 
be  removed,  the  flaps  trimmed  and  treated 
as  in  the  case  of  an  amputation. 

Of  other  injuries  to  which  the  hand  and 
fingers  are  liable,  fractures  of  the  bones  of 
the  phalanges  or  of  the  metacarpals  are 
among  the  most  frequent,  and  the  joints  are 
liable  to  simple  or  compound  dislocation, 
and  to  sprains  involving,  more  or  less,  rup- 
ture of  the  hgamentous  tissues.  These  in- 
juries have  no  special  symptoms,  but  in 
their  treatment  it  is  important  to  give  at- 
tention to  the  desirability  of  keeping  them 
fixed  with  splints,  &c.,  for  as  short  a  period 
as  possible,  and  to  the  early  and  frequent 
passive  movement  of  the  joints,  which,  if 
this  point  is  neglected,  are  very  liable  to  be- 
come stiff  and  to  be  very  painful  under  any 
volimtary  movements. 

Foreign  bodies  are  fi'equently  impacted 
in  the  tissues  of  the  hand.  Among  the  sub- 
Btances  most  frequently  found  are  needles, 
pieces  of  iron,  glass,  splinters  of  wood,  &c. 
The  point  of  entrance  may  or  may  not  be 
seen,  and  the  body  may  be  at  some  distance 
from  it,  and  will  often  become  embedded, 
setting  uj.-  no  inflammation,  and  only  giving 


pain  when  pressed  upon  or  from  the  move-  ^ 
ment  of  muscles  with  which  it  is  in  con- 
tact. Under  these  circumstances  it  is  very 
unwise  to  interfere  by  any  incision,  but 
it  is  sometimes  possible  to  push  the  end 
of  a  needle  through  the  skin  and  thus  ex- 
tract it.    Grave  symptoms  are  occasionally 
the  result  of  the  pressure  of  foreign  bodies- 
upon  a  nerve.    Thus,  patients  have  been 
known  to  fall  in  a  dead  faint  whenever  the 
foreign  body  was  pressed  upon,  or  the  sam& 
cause  will  give  rise  to  fits  or  symptoms  of  a- 
tetanic  character.    Their  early  removal  is 
then  of  importance,  and  Esmarch's  bandage 
is  of  the  greatest  possible  service,  since,  hy 
emptying  the  parts  of  blood,  the  foreign 
body  is  more  easily  distinguished  and  re- 
moved. 

Inflammation  in  the  siihcuta?ieous  tissue- 
of  the  hand  follows  wounds  of  the  fingers 
or  of  the  palm,  or  may  originate  sponta- 
neously. "When  no  wound  exists  through 
which  the  products  of  inflammation  can 
find  an  issue,  the  dense  nature  of  the  in- 
tegument of  the  pahn  causes  tension  in 
this  region  to  be  attended  vrith  considerable 
pain.  It  is  evidenced  by  thick,  brawny,  red 
swelling,  often  exceedingly  tender,  and  very 
soon  oedema,  which  is  often  considerable, 
appears  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  hand, 
and  upon  the  anterior  and  lower  part  of  the 
forearm  above  the  wrist.  "When  suppura- 
tion has  occurred,  the  matter  can  be  seen 
beneath  the  sMn,  but,  owing  to  its  thickness,, 
fluctuation  is  not  easily  to  be  detected  at 
an  early  stage.  From  the  disposition  of 
the  palmar  fascia  pus,  situated  beneath 
it,  makes  its  way  either  upwards  into  the 
forearm,  or  downwards  into  the  fingers^ 
between  the  openings  of  that  membrane^ 
For  the  same  reasons  it  will  sometimes- 
penetrate  the  interosseous  spaces  and  pre- 
sent xipon  the  dorsal  sm'face.  The  lymphatic 
vessels  generally  share  the  inflammation, 
and  their  com-se  is  marked  by  red  lines 
running  up  the  forearm,  and  by  swelling- 
and  tenderness  of  the  lymphatic  glands 
above  the  elbow  and  in  the  axiUa.  The- 
constitutional  distm-bance  generally  runs- 
high,  and  the  destruction  of  tissues  is  fre- 
quently very  extensive.  Should  pus  find 
an  entrance  into  the  synovial  sheaths,  it  wiH 
not  only  form  a  large  fluctuating  mass  in 
the  palm,  but  will  bulge  above  the  annular 
ligament  by  which  it  is  confined  laterally. 
Such  inflammatory  swelUng  can  hardly  be 
mistaken  for  the  cold,  chronic  distension  of 
the  sac  wliich  constitutes  a  gangUon,  but 
there  is  sometimes  difficulty  in  detei-mining 
the  presence  of  matter.  When  circumscribed 
in  the  palm,  mistakes  may  easily  be  madft- 
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between  it  and  the  inflammation  sm-round- 
ing  a  thorn  or  other  small  impacted  body, 
or  suppm-ation  of  a  bursa  which  often  forms 
beneath  the  hard  cuticle  of  labourers  or 
artisans.    See  Whitlow. 

Treatment.  —  So  soon  as  the  presence 
of  matter  can  be  definitely  ascertained,  a 
deep  incision  should  be  made  at  the  most 
tender  point  in  the  palm,  where  generally 
some  yellow  spot  indicates  the  tendency  of 
pus  to  come  forward.  If  the  abscess  has 
presented  above  the  annular  Hgament,  a 
free  incision  must  also  be  made  parallel  and 
internal  to  the  palmaris  longus  tendon,  and 
a  drainage-tube  inserted.  The  hand  must 
be  kept  raised,  and  frequently  fomented 
with  hot  water  to  which  some  carbohc  acid 
has  been  added,  and  warm  lotions  of  boracic 
acid  should  be  constantly  renewed,  and 
should  embrace  not  only  the  hand,  but  the 
whole  of  the  forearm.  The  oedema  and  in- 
flammation being  subdued,  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  gently  exercising  the  movements 
of  the  wrist,  hand,  and  fingers,  as  the  con- 
traction which  occurs  if  this  is  neglected 
forms  a  serious  compUcation  of  the  affection. 

Contractions  of  the  fingers  or  of  the 
hand  are  found  to  result  from  bums,  in 
which  case  the  density  of  the  scar-tissue 
renders  the  malady  very  intractable,  and 
the  same  condition,  in  a  minor  degree, 
follows  deep  or  extensive  wounds,  in  which 
the  fascia  or  tendons  are  involved.  Con- 
traction of  the  fingers  is  sometimes  met 
with  as  a  congenital  affection,  and  in  the 
subjects  of  hereditary  syphihs.  But  there 
is  a  well-recognised  condition  in  which  the 
fascia  only  is  impHcated,  and  not  the 
tendons,  occurring  most  frequently  in  men, 
at  or  about  the  middle  period  of  life,  some- 
times with  a  history  of  hereditary  gouty 
tendency.  See  Dupuyteen's  Contrac- 
tion. 

Ca/ries  a/nd  Necrosis'  of  the  metacarpals 
or  phalanges  is  not  rare,  as  the  result  of 
syphilis  or  struma,  or  sometimes  of  severe 
injury  or  inflammation  of  neighbouring 
parts. 

Dactylitis  is  a  condition  in  which  the 
medullary  canal  of  a  phalanx — generally  the 
distal — becomes  distended  with  inflamma- 
tory products.  It  may  be  due  to  scrofula, 
when  occurring  in  children,  and  is  marked 
by  a  thin,  red,  shiny  condition  of  the  sldn, 
which  is  distended  over  the  subjacent  parts. 
The  periostemn  is  thickened,  and  the  com- 
pact tissue  of  the  bone  is  destroyed ;  casea- 
tion with  formation  of  pus  takes  place  and 
sinuses  form,  through  which  dead  bone  can 
be  felt  and  may  be  discharged.  "When  re- 
Bulting  from  syphUis,  whether  acquired  or 


congenital,  there  is  a  gummatous  periostitis, 
which  does  not  always  commence  in  the 
bone,  but  may  spread  from  the  sheath  of 
the  tendons,  or  from  the  fibrous  tissues  of 
the  fingers,  and  is  followed  by  softening 
and  necrosis. 

The  Dislocations  of  the  phalangeal,  or 
of  the  metacarpo-phalangeal,  articulations 
can  only  be  confounded  with  severe  sprains, 
and  either  form  of  injiuy  is  followed  by 
chronic  thickening  of  the  joint.  It  is  ad- 
visable, after  either,  to  commence  passive 
movement  of  the  joint  as  early  as  possible, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  stiffness  and  pain  on 
movement  which  result  from  prolonged 
rest.  These  joints  are  liable  to  all  the  dis- 
eases which  commence  in  synovial  mem- 
brane or  in  articular  ends  of  bone,  and  are 
more  particularly  the  seat  of  the  chronic 
affections  of  joints  which  occur  as  the  re- 
sult of  gout  or  rheumatism,  in  which,  as 
well  as  in  arthritis  deformans,  the  contour 
of  the  articulations  is  greatly  altered  and 
deformed. 

Dislocations  of  the  wrist-joint  need  to  be 
diagnosed  from  separation  of  the  lower  epi- 
physis of  the  radius,  or  CoUes'  fracture  (q.v.), 
and  from  acute  effusion  into  the  sheaths 
of  the  extensor  tendons.  The  diagnosis  may 
be  made  by  noting  the  position  of  the  styloid 
processes  of  the  radius  and  ulna,  which  in 
fracture  retain  their  normal  relation  with 
the  bones  of  the  carpus ;  while  in  dislocation 
the  carpus  is  placed  in  front  of  or  behind 
them.  Disease  of  the  wrist-joint  may  com- 
mence in  the  synovial  membrane,  as  a  result 
of  injury,  rheumatism,  syphihs,  or  septic 
poisoning,  but  more  commonly  results  from 
scrofulous  disease  of  the  carpal  bones,  and, 
from  whatever  cause  originating,  the  swell- 
ing is  most  marked  upon  the  dorsal  surface, 
the  hand  lies  semiflexed,  and  soon  shows 
signs  of  wasting,  and  crepitus  is  detected 
at  an  early  period  from  the  destruction  of 
the  cartilages  covering  the  bones. 

Wa/rts  very  frequently  arise  upon  the 
hands  of  persons  engaged  in  dissecting  or 
making  post-mortem  examinations,  but  are 
also  often  found  upon  the  fingers  of  chil- 
dren without  any  apparent  cause.  Ghil- 
iladns  very  frequently  occur  in  this  region 
in  persons  with  feeble  circulation.  The 
possibility  of  a  Chancre  must  always  be 
remembered  in  the  case  of  a  small  obstinate 
sore  with  sluggish  gi-anulations  and  spongy 
surface,  situated  upon  the  end  of  the  finger 
or  at  the  edges  of  the  nail  in  a  medical 
man  or  nurse  Hable  to  contagion. 

Of  the  affections  of  the  nails  OnycJda 
needs  mention  hero,  and  is  a  form  of 
ulceration  commencing  in  the  matrix.  The 
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origin  may  be  due  to  some  slight  injury, 
and  the  disease  is  then  characterised  by 
redness,  heat,  and  swelling  around  the 
edge  of  the  nail ;  pus  soon  appears  under- 
neath it,  and  the  nail  itself  becomes  altered 
in  colour  and  is  gradually  exfohated. 
Another  form  of  the  disease  is  due  to 
syphilitic  ulceration  at  the  side  of  the  nail, 
and  is  characterised  by  large  granulations 
at  the  root  of  the  nail,  from  which  a  foul 
sanious  pus  is  discharged.  The  new  nail 
-  which  follows  is  badly  formed.  Treatment 
consists  in  removing  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  diseased  nail,  and  dressing  the  granu- 
lations with  iodoform  or  nitrate  of  lead.  In 
the  syphilitic  form  black  wash  or  powdered 
calomel  soon  reduces  the  granulations. 

The  jovnts  of  the  fingers  often  become 
enlarged,  as  a  resiilt  of  former  injury,  but 
in  old  persons  such  enlargement  is  more 
commonly  due  to  rheumatic  thickening  of 
the  ligaments.  It  is  greatest,  however,  and 
is  the  source  of  much  pain  and  limitation 
of  movement,  when  caused  by  the  deposit 
of  urate  of  soda  in  the  Hgaments  or  around 
the  ends  of  the  bones,  as  occurs  in  persons 
of  a  gouty  habit.  Allied  to  these  two  con- 
ditions is  the  affection  found  in  these  as 
well  as  in  other  joints,  termed  rheumatoid 
arthritis,  by  which  also  the  fingers  suffer 
great  deformity.  The  parts  principally  en- 
larged are  the  ends  of  the  bones  entering 
into  the  articulation.  See  Chronic  Eheu- 
MATic  Arthritis. 

The  favotirite  site  of  cartilaginous  tu- 
mours or  enchondromata  is  found  in  the 
fingers,  and  they  are  known  by  their  slow 
growth,  their  round  nodular  outline,  and  by 
the  fact  that,  though  commencing  singly, 
they  usually  become  multiple  and  affect 
many  of  the  bones.  Of  the  other  tumom'S 
which  are  found  to  occm'  about  the  hand 
and  fingers  few  need  special  mention,  since 
the  diagnosis  must  be  based  on  those  rules 
which  are  laid  down  for  similar  new-growths 
in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

John  H.  Morgan. 

HANDKERCHIEF  BANDAGE.— 

See  Esmarch's  tnriangular  bandage,  under 
Bandages. 

HARE -LIP  is  the  term  conveniently 
used  for  expressing  the  existence  of  a 
congenital  cleft  in  the  upper  lip.  The  term 
is  incorrect,  since  in  the  hare  the  cleft 
occupies  the  exact  median  Une  of  the  lip, 
whilst  in  the  hiunan  subject  the  defect  is 
never  found  in  the  middle  lino,  but  to  one 
side,  or  on  both  sides  of  it.  The  cause  of 
the  defect  is  a  more  or  less  complete  arrest 


in  the  process  of  the  development  of  the 
lip  ;  it  seems  more  than  doubtful  if  the 
theory  of  '  maternal  impressions '  has  any 
direct  association  with  it.  In  the  fifth  week 
of  foetal  life  the  median  part  of  the  upper 
lip  is  represented  by  a  flap,  which  is  descend- 
ing from  the  front  of  the  cranium  in  con- 
nection with  the  fronto -nasal  plate.  The 
lateral  parts  of  the  hp  are  developed  from 
the  coverings  of  the  superior  maxillary 
processes,  which,  extending  inwards,  are 
eventually  fused  with  the  descending  flap 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  median  Une. 
If  a  unilateral  arrest  of  development  take 
place,  a  single  hare-hp  will  be  the  result; 
but  if,  as  less  commonly  happens,  the  arrest 
be  symmetrical,  the  defoimity  will  be  double. 
This  latter  condition  is  often  associated  with 
extreme  unsighthness.    The  cleft  of  one 
side  or  of  both  sides  may  extend  into  the 
nostril.    Sometimes,  however,  the  defect  is 
represented  by  but  a  faint  notch,  or  a  shght 
depression  on  the  free  border  of  the  hp. 
Or  the  apex  of  a  sUght  triangular  gap  may 
be  continued  upwards  as  a  slender  white 
hne,  as  if  Nature  herself  had  been  attempt- 
ing a  plastic  operation,  with  only  partial 
success. 

Hare -Hp  sometimes  disfigures  several 
members  of  the  same  family.  Often  it  is 
comphcated  with  cleft-palate,  and  the  me- 
dian piece  of  the  lip,  in  the  case  of  the 
single  or  double  defect,  may  be  attached, 
together  with  the  intermaxillary  bone,  to 
the  projecting  nasal  septtun.  Hare-Up  much 
more  frequently  affects  the  male  than  the 
female. 

The  proper  age  for  operating  varies  with 
cncumstances ;  the  child  must  be  in  the 
most  favourable  surroimdings,  and  in  the 
best  state  of  health  attainable.  If  the  cleft 
in  the  Up  be  sUght,  and  do  not  materiaUy 
interfere  vpith  the  infant's  power  of  sucking, 
the  operation  may  be  conveniently  deferred 
until  after  the  weaning.  If  it  be  rmas- 
sociated  with  defective  palate,  the  sooner 
that  it  is  closed  the  sooner  will  the  infant 
be  enabled  to  take  the  breast,  and  so  to 
flom-ish.  In  such  cases  the  operation  may 
be  imdertaken  with  advantage  and  suc- 
cess within  even  a  few  homrs  of  birth. 
Possibly  at  so  tender  an  age  the  risks  of  the 
patient  suffering  fi-om  shock  or  hasmorrhage 
are  greater,  but  for  the  sake  both  of  the 
infant  and  the  mother  the  defect  should  be 
dealt  -with,  at  any  rate,  within  the  first  few 
weeks  of  cradle-Ufe,  pro^^ded  that  the  gene- 
ral condition  appear  favourable.  The  early 
closure  of  the  fissiu-e  has  an  important  and 
beneficial  influence  in  briuging  together  the 
sides  of  a  palatine  cleft. 
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Certainly  it  is  impossible  to  over-esti- 
inate  the  importance  of  providing  the  infant 
vdth  the  power  of  feeding  at  the  mother's 
breast.  If  the  palate  be  widely  cleft,  or  for 
any  other  reason  the.  operation  be  deferred, 
imusual  cai-e  and  attention  will  be  required 
for  the  infant's  proper  nourishment.  These 
little  patients  are  often  brought  to  the  sur- 
geon in  so  thin  and  miserable  a  condition, 
that  he  is  compelled  still  further  to  delay 
operation  in  order  that  their  strength  may 
be  improved.  When  the  infant  cannot  suck, 
the  mother's  miUi  should  be  drawn  by  a 
breast-pimip  and  administered  in  a  warm 
spoon.  Failing  this  supply,  equal  parts  of 
fresh  cow's  milk  and  water,  with  a  pinch  of 
salt  and  a  httle  sugar  of  milk,  should  be 
used ;  and  when  being  fed,  the  infant  should 
be  kept  as  upright  as  possible,  so  that  the 
fluid  may  run  easUy  into  the  pharynx.  If 
he  be  sick  after  food  it  should  be  given  in 
smaller  quantities  and  at  shorter  intervals, 
and  if  cow's  milk  is  being  used  it  may  be 
•still  further  diluted.  Condensed  milk  and 
the  patent  foods  generally  are,  in  the  writer's 
experience,  ill-adapted  for  the  nourishment 
of  these  patients.  The  infant  with  hare- 
lip who  is  being  reared  by  hand  should  be 
kept  well  covered  in  flannel,  and  his  body 
and  limbs  should  be  rubbed,  after  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  warm  bath,  with  cod-liver 
oil.  The  nurse  who  can  produce  a  well- 
nourished  infant,  the  subject  of  hare-hp 
and  cleft  palate,  deserves  high  praise,  many 
of  these  infants  perishing  from  sickness, 
diarrhoea,  and  exhaustion. 

Single  Haee-Lip. — In  every  instance 
"the  operation  for  hare-hp  demands  the  ad- 
ministration of  an  anaesthetic,  fineness  of 
adjustment  and  expedition  being  incom- 
patible. Chloroform  answers  well,  and  it 
may  be  administered  on  a  fold  of  lint  just 
large  enough  to  cover  the  mouth  and  nos- 
trils ;  the  stomach  should  be  empty.  The 
upper  part  of  the  infant's  body  should  be 
wrapped  round  with  a  towel,  so  that  the 
hands  and  arms  may  be  fixed.  In  private 
houses  a  low  chest  of  drawers  forms  an  ex- 
cellent operating-table ;  it  should  be  placed 
in  a  good  light.  The  operator  will  find  it 
convenient  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the 
patient,  having  the  chloroformist  on  his  left 
hand  and  the  assistant  on  the  right.  The 
first,  and  a  most  important  step,  consists  in 
making  a  superficial  incision  in  the  mucous 
membrane  where  it  is  reflected  from  the 
back  of  the  hp  on  to  the  gum,  and  then 
•  completing  the  separation  by  tearing  up 
the  fold  with  the  handle  of  the  scalpel, 
I  so  as  thoroughly  to  free  the  lip  of  its 
1  maxillary  attachments;    this   should  be 


done  to  even  far  out  on  each  side  of  the 
fissure. 

The  old-fashioned  way  of  operating  on 
an  uncomphcated  hare-hp  consisted  in  strip- 
ping off  the  mucous  membrane  from  the 
top  of  the  fissure  to  the  border  of  the  lip 
on  each  side,  and  securely  approximating 
the  fresh  surfaces ;  but  by  this  plan  the 
site  of  the  original  fissure  was  generally 
marked  by  a  permanent  and  imsightly 
notch  on  the  free  border  of  the  hp.  A 
better  plan,  one  which  involves  less  sac- 
rifice of  valuable  tissue,  is  to  remove  the 
thin  strip  of  mucous  membrane  dovra  the 
poorer  side  of  the  fissure,  and  to  continue 
stripping  off  a  thin  layer  round  the  blunt 
angle  of  the  lip,  and  for  a  considerable 
distance  along  its  free  border.  Then,  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  fissure,  a  layer  is 
dissected  downwards;  but,  as  the  edge  of 
the  fine-bladed  scalpel  approaches  nearer 
to  the  lower  border  of  the  Up,  it  should 
be  turned  obliquely,  but  boldly,  outwards 
through  the  tissues  of  the  hp.  This  having 
been  done,  a  long  strip  hangs  down  from 
the  hp,  slender  at  the  tip,  but  connected 
with  the  substance  of  the  hp  by  a  wide 
base.  When  the  edges  of  the  fissure  have 
been  brought  together,  this  shp  is  bridged 
across  the  bottom  of  the  vertical  wound, 
and  its  raw  surface  attached  by  sutures  of 
horsehair,  or  fine  silver  wire,  along  the 
border  of  the  other  side  of  the  hp  which 
has  been  already  prepared  for  it.  If  this 
bridge  do  not  come  smoothly  across  the 
fissure,  a  slight  extension  of  the  obhque 
cut  may  be  required.  When  the  bridge  has 
been  carefully  adjusted,  all  the  thin  tail  of 
it  which  is  not  wanted  is  to  be  cut  off  in  a 
tapering  manner,  so  as  to  leave  a  point  of 
mucous  membrane  to  he  along  the  border 
of  the  hp.  After  the  insertion  of  aU  neces- 
sary sutures  the  line  of  incision  will  look 
hlie  a  widely-spread  inverted  A)  ver-. 
tical  part  of  which  marks  the  site  of  the 
old  cleft,  a  short  limb  extends  into  the  con- 
servative side  of  the  hp,  whilst  the  other 
and  almost  horizontal  limb  stretches  along 
the  opposite  side  of  the  hp,  along  the  line 
of  the  transposed  mucous  membrane.  In 
planning  these  incisions,  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  lines  of  the  mucous  membrane  be 
evenly  arranged.  If  the  red  flap  be  left 
deeper  on  one  side  of  the  hp  than  on  the 
other,  an  unavoidable  and  permanent  dis- 
figurement results.  For  arresting  bleeding 
from  the  coronary  arteries  during  the  opera- 
tion, the  finger  and  thtunb  of  a  dexterous  as- 
sistant are  better  than  any  mechanical  com- 
press; the  chloroformist  will  take  charge 
of  the  left  side  of  the  lip.    Blood  is  to  be 
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kept  from  getting  into  the  mouth  by  the 
use  of  fragments  torn  fi-om  a  clean  sponge. 

As  quickly  as  possible  a  fine  harelip  pin 
is  passed  well  through  the  substance  of  the 
Up,  at  about  a  third  of  an  inch  from  the 
sides  of  the  fissure,  and  reaching  to  the 
mucous  membrane,  so  that  the  coronary 
arteries  may  be  secured  by  a  twisted  suture 
of  worsted  or  silk,  not  too  tightly  apphed. 
A  second  pia  is  inserted  higher  up  the  lip. 
For  a  simple  and  narrow  cleft  the  pins  may 
not  be  absolutely  necessary,  but  the  writer 
invariably  uses  the  lower  one,  leaving  it  in 
for  twenty-four  hours.  If  it  be  left  in. 
longer,  a  permanent  scar  may  indicate  its 
site.  Many  fine  sutures  are  to  be  used,  and 
it  is  important  that  some  be  inserted  on 
the  posterior  aspect,  the  Up  being  gently 
everted  for  the  purpose  ;  these  last  sutures 
keep  the  saUva  and  food  out  of  the  wound. 
As  the  sutures  are  being  inserted,  the  lower 
pin  may  be  found  to  require  readjustment. 

The  pins  haAong  been  cut  short  with 
wire  nippers,  and  the  skin  having  been 
washed  vnth  a  perfectly  clean  scrap  of 
sponge,  a  morsel  of  lint  is  tucked  under  the 
ends  of  the  pins  to  keep  them  from  prick- 
ing the  Up.  Then  a  small  piece  of  dry  lint 
is  placed  over  all,  and  secured  by  a  piece  of 
Seabmy  and  Johnson's  adhesive  rubber 
plaster,  cut  Uke  an  hour-glass,  and  long 
enough  to  reach  almost  from  ear  to  ear. 
There  is  much  art  in  applying  this  piece  of 
strapping.  A  broad  end  is  to  be  firmly  at- 
tached to  one  cheek,  so  that  the  narrow 
part  of  the  strap  falls  over  the  middle  of 
the  Up  ;  with  the  finger  and  thumb  the  two 
cheeks  are  to  be  drawn  together,  so  that  aU 
the  slack  of  cheeks  and  Up  seems  gathered 
below  the  nostrils,  and  then  the  other  end 
of  the  strap  is  to  be  fixed  in  the  hoUow  of  the 
other  cheek.  In  this  way  aU  strain  is  taken 
from  the  sutures.  The  cheeks  being  grasped 
in  this  way  by  the  finger  and  thiunb  each 
time  the  strapping  is  removed,  or  the 
wound  inspected,  there  is  Uttle  risk  of  the 
parts  being  disturbed.  OoUodion  is  not 
required ;  it  may  be  that  its  appUcation 
causes  unnecessary  irritation. 

For  removing  the  pins  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  disturb  the  dressing,  which  by  this 
time  is  forming  a  firm  scab  over  the  Up ; 
the  end  of  the  pin  should  have  been  left  un- 
covered by  the  strapping,  so  that  it  can  easily 
be  caught  by  a  pair  of  sequestrtun-forceps, 
and  loosened  by  being  gently  twisted  round, 
in  order  that  it  may  the  more  easily  be 
withdrawn.  Dm-ing  this  manoeuvre  the  Up 
should  be  steadied  by  the  finger  and  thumb. 
"With  a  small  piece  of  sponge,  and  a  pair  of 
dressing-forceps,  the  nostrils  may  be  cleaned 


out  from  time  to  time.  Three  or  four  days- 
after  the  plastic  operation,  the  incrusted 
dressings  may  be  cautiously  detached,  and 
one  or  two  of  the  sutm-es  removed  if  they 
have  done  their  work.  If  the  transplanted 
paring  of  red  membrane  appear  loose  and 
unsatisfactory,  it  must  be  left  uninterfered 
with ;  it  may  require  some  trimming  and 
adjustment  on  a  future  occasion.  To  allow 
the  infant  to  suck  before  the  fourth  or  fifth 
day  would  be  likely  to  distm'b  the  union  of 
the  paring.  The  invention  of  trustworthy 
and  waterproof  strapping  has  rendered  im- 
necessary  the  use  of  Hainsby's  truss  for 
keeping  together  the  sides  of  the  Up. 

Double  Haee-Lip. — The  treatment  of 
double  hare-Up  is  conducted  on  the  same 
principles  as  those  just  enunciated.  The 
rounded  or  oblong  flap  of  skin,  which  de- 
scends from  the  nasal  septum,  must  have 
its  red  mucous  borders  carefully  pared  off ; 
and  the  outer  borders  of  the  cleft  should  be 
treated  on  the  conservative  piinciple,  the 
paring  being  dissected  downwards  and  left 
attached  to  the  lower  borders  of  the  Up  by 
a  wide  base.  These  two  dependent  flaps 
will  afterwards  be  trimmed  as  short  as 
may  be  necessary,  their  raw  sm-faces  being 
brought  together  along  the  lower  border  of 
the  median  flap,  to  fiU  up  the  gap,  and 
even  to  form  a  prolabium.  Both  sides  of 
the  fissure  should  be  dealt  with  at  the  one 
operation,  and  two  hare-Up  pins  wiU  be 
used  with  advantage,  but  they  should  be 
withdrawn  at  the  end  of  the  first  twenty- 
four  hours. 

Complicated  Hare-Lip. — When  either 
single  or  double  hare-Up  is  compUcated 
with  a  cleft  palate  and  a  projection  of  the 
intermaxillary  bone,  there  is  no  mrgency  for 
the  performance  of  an  operation,  as  the 
closure  of  the  labial  cleft  alone  would  be 
of  Uttle  advantage  in  the  feeding ;  but  even 
in  this  case  the  Up  should  be  operated 
on,  the  child  being  well,  long  before  the 
end  of  the  first  year.  Often  the  intermaxil- 
lary  bone,  firmly  connected  with  one  side 
of  the  hard-palate,  is  so  much  twisted  for- 
wards and  outwards  that  it  offers  a  serious 
impediment  to  the  success  of  the  operation 
upon  the  Up.  In  these  circimistances  the 
projection  must  be  forced  back  into  the 
intermaxillary  gap  some  days,  at  least,  be- 
fore the  Up  is  dealt  with.  The  twist  may 
be  given  to  the  bone  by  a  strong  pair  ol 
sequestrum-forceps,  the  blades  of  which 
have  been  carefully  surrounded  with  Unt, 
so  that  their  pressure  may  not  injure  the 
bone  or  the  mucous  membrane.  During 
the  subsequent  day  or  two  a  piece  of  ad- 
hesive plaster  secm'ed  along  the  Up  will 
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suffice  to  steady  the  repressed  bone.  If 
the  intermaxillary  projection  be  associated 
mth  a  bilateral  fissui-e  of  the  front  of  the 
palate,  it  may  be  far  advanced  upon  the 
nasal  septum,  to  which  it  is  attached  pos- 
teriorly. It  will  then  be  advisable  to 
remove  a  triangular  segment  from  the  sep- 
tum, by  means  of  strong  scissors  or  cutting 
pliers,  before  the  repression  of  the  mass  is 
proceeded  with.  Sometimes  one  is  greatly 
tempted  to  remove  the  intenxiaxillary  bone 
altogether  ;  but  as  it  wiU  prove  very  useful 
in  filling  the  front  of  the  palatine  cleft, 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  get  it  back. 
Its  removal  would  certainly  be  followed  by 
a  falling  back  of  the  upper  lip.  Moreover, 
in  it  are  the  germs  of  the  central  incisor 
teeth,  and  perhaps,  also,  of  one  of  the 
lateral  incisors  in  addition.  When  aU 
local  distui'bance  has  quieted  down,  after  the 
thrusting  back  of  the  mass,  the  lip  may  be 
dealt  with  on  the  principles  described  above. 

If  the  intermaxillary  bone  be  found 
eventually  to  be  useless,  or  possibly  an  im- 
pediment to  the  closture  of  the  cleft,  it  can 
at  any  time  be  taken  away ;  but  it  should 
always  have  every  chance  given  it.  If 
the  incisor  teeth  come  through  horizon- 
tally or  obHquely,  and  the  dental  surgeon 
do  not  succeed  in  imparting  to  them  a 
right  direction,  they  must  be  extracted. 
When,  as  sometimes,  though  rarely,  hap- 
pens, the  intermaxillary  bone  is  advanced 
to  the  utmost,  and  attached  to  the  tip  of 
the  nose,  it  must,  probably,  be  sacrificed ; 
but  even  then  the  median  piece  of  the  Hp 
which  partially  covers  it  should  be  turned 
down  to  form  a  greatly-wanted  columna 
for  the  nostrils. 

If,  after  even  the  most  careful  opera- 
tion, the  promises  of  a  satisfactory  result 
end  in  suppuration  and  disappointment, 
all  hope  need  not  be  laid  aside.  Atten- 
tion must  be  given  to  the  child's  health, 
and  still  stricter  inquiries  be  made  into  the 
condition  of  drains,  sinks,  and  closets  ;  the 
raw  siurfaces  must  stUl  be  brought  and 
kept  together  by  adhesive  plaster,  and, 
later  on,  feeble  granulations  stimulated  and 
improved  by  judicious  scraping.  Thus  it 
may  be  possible  to  secure  an  excellent  re- 
sult after  aU ;  and  a  year  or  two  later  any 
unnecessary  and  unsightly  scarring  may 
perhaps  be  lessened  by  operation. 

Edmund  Owen. 

HEAD-INJURIES,  Diagnosis  of.— 
However  trifling  an  injm-y  to  the  head  may 
appear,  it  ought  never  to  be  Hghtly  re- 
garded. The  importance  attached  to  such 
lesions  is  not  so  much  due  to  the  mere 


implication  of  the  scalp  and  skull,  as  to  the 
degree  in  which  the  brain  and  its  mem- 
branes are  involved.  They  ought  to  be 
estimated  primarily  according  to  the 
amoimt  of  extracranial  injury,  and,  second- 
arily, as  to  the  probabihty  of  the  brain  and 
its  membranes  becoming  affected.  Without 
any  primary  or  secondary  implication  of 
the  brain  or  its  membranes,  a  fi-acture  of 
the  skull,  even  when  compoimd,  is  of  much 
less  importance  than  a  simple  cerebral  con- 
tusion or  laceration.  Owing  to  the  intimate 
anatomical  relations  existing  between  the 
external  and  internal  parts  of  the  head, 
amounting  in  some  parts  to  direct  con- 
tinuity of  structure,  inflammatory  action  is  , 
apt  to  spread  from  the  former  to  the  latter. 
So,  a  small  scalp  wound  becoming  affected 
with  inflammation  may  lead  to  a  fatal 
issue.  Primary  symptoms  cannot  be  relied 
on  as  a  sure  sign  of  the  amoimt  of  cerebral 
injury,  as  in  many  cases  ultimately  proving 
fatal  the  primary  indications  are  extremely 
shght,  or  completely  absent.  In  other 
instances,  the  symptoms  may  be  very 
alai-ming  at  the  outset  and  may  yet  pass 
rapidly  away,  the  patient  remaining  in  good 
health  afterwards.  A  case  which  came 
under  the  writer's  observation  aptly  illus- 
trates the  former  of  these  statements.  A 
man  received  a  blow  on  the  head  while  at 
his  employment.  He  considered  it  a  trifle, 
and  continued  at  his  work  for  three  days 
without  complaint  or  reference  to  his 
injm-y.  But  on  the  fourth  day  he  was 
rather  suddenly  seized  with  symptoms  of 
compression,  from  which  he  died.  The  post- 
mortem examination  showed  a  large  clot  of 
blood  over  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  left 
hemisphere.  There  were  no  inflammatory 
products. 

Although,  as  a  rule,  the  probable  amount 
of  injury  sustained  may  be  estimated  by 
the  degree  and  kind  of  violence  used — 
and  information  on  this  point  is  of  great 
value  —  still  it  cannot  be  too  implicitly 
relied  on,  as  comparatively  slight  violence 
has  at  times  produced  serious  lesions.  A 
blow  on  the  head  with  the  naked  fist 
would  not  be  expected  to  produce  a  frac- 
ture of  the  skull  accompanied  by  a  serious 
brain-lesion ;  but  such  a  thing  has  occurred. 
A  man  received  a  blow  on  the  eye  firom  a 
comrade.  He  neither  fell,  nor  was  his  head 
driven  against  any  object  whereby  the 
effect  of  the  blow  might  have  been  in- 
creased. Yet  that  man  sustained  a  fi:actm'e- 
of  the  orbital  plate  of  the  frontal  bone,  with 
laceration  and  extravasation  of  blood  into 
the  corresponding  fi-ontal  lobe,  from  which 
he  died.   The  history  of  the  accident  may 
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serve  to  indicate  whether  the  lesion  pro- 
duced is  likely  to  be  diffuse  or  local.  A  faU 
upon  the  head  or  a  blow  from  a  heavy 
weight  is  likely  to  be  followed  by  a  wide- 
spread injui-y ;  while  a  local  lesion  is  most 
likely  to  be  produced  by  a  blow  from  a 
pointed  instrument.  It  must  not  be  over- 
looked that  the  presence  of  constitutional 
•disease  will  materially  affect  the  prognosis 
in  any  traimaatic  lesion  of  the  skull  or  its 
contents.  Thus  such  an  injury  to  the  head 
as  might  be  readily  recovered  from  by  one 
in  good  health,  would  not  improbably  in- 
duce serious  or  fatal  results  in  one  suffering 
from  Bright's  disease,  through  the  occur- 
rence of  secondary  inflammation  or  its 
consequences.  In  certain  cases  of  cerebral 
-tinnours,  the  first  indication  of  their  pre- 
sence has  followed  upon  shght  injm-ies  of 
the  head,  and  the  symptoms  of  the  disease 
have  been  mistaken  for  those  of  the  in- 
jury. _  ' 

Though  the  brain  is  spoken  of  as  a 
single  organ,  it  is  made  up  of  a  series  of 
centres,  each  vsdth  definite  functions.  Phys- 
iologically it  may  be  divided  into  motor 
and  non-motor  areas,  the  latter  including 
the  portions  of  the  cerebrum  situated  in 
-front  of,  below,  and  behind  the  motor  area. 

All  are  agreed  in  regarding  the  ascend- 
ing frontal  and  parietal  convolutions  along 
with  the  paracentral  lobule  as  the  chief 
motor  centres.  Some  are  inclined  to  limit 
the  motor  area  to  these,  since  they  are  the 
parts  which  have  been  most  clearly  demon- 
strated in  man  as  regulating  the  motor 
functions.  Those  who  argue  from  physio- 
logical investigations  on  the  lower  animals 
include,  along  with  the  above-mentioned 
areas,  the  bases  of  the  three  frontal  con- 
volutions and  the  postero-parietal  lobule. 
There  is  stUl  considerable  diversity  of 
opinion  as  to  the  particular  spots  in  those 
areas  to  which  the  special  motor  functions 
ought  to  be  relegated.  To  some  extent 
this  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
the  data  have  been  derived  from  different 
som'ces — in  man  from  clinical  and  patho- 
logical observations,  in  the  lower  animals 
from  direct  physiological  experiment.  As 
might  be  expected,  the  conclusions  of  the 
latter  are  the  more  advanced  and  more 
minute.  But  even  firom  the  side  of  ex- 
perimental physiology  all  observers  are  not 
quite  at  one.  A  few  of  the  main  points 
juay  be  here  briefly  alluded  to. 

Charcot  and  Pitres  place  the  centre  for 
the  motor  power  of  the  arm  in  the  middle 
of  the  ascending  convolutions,  and  especi- 
aUj  in  the  middle  third  of  the  ascending 
ii-ontal.    Hitzig  and  Ferrier  concur  in 


placing  the  centre  for  these  movements  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  ascending  frontal. 

The  centre  for  the  motor  power  of  the 
lower  limbs,  according  to  Charcot  and 
Pitres,  is  in  the  paracentral  lobule.  Ferrier 
places  it  in  the  postero-parietal  lobule; 
while  Hitzig  locates  it  in  the  ascending 
frontal,  inunediately  below  the  centre  for 
the  movements  of  the  arm.  Charcot  in 
this  locaHsation  agrees  more  nearly  with 
Ferrier  than  vsdth  Hitzig. 

Among  the  associated  monoplegias, 
Charcot  and  Pitres  attribute  those  of  the 
arm  and  face  to  lesions  of  the  inferior  half 
of  the  ascending  convolutions ;  those  of  the 
face  and  tongue  to  very  limited  lesions  of 
the  inferior  extremities  of  the  ascending 
convolutions,  especially  that  of  the  frontal ; 
and  those  of  the  arm  and  leg  to  lesions  in  the 
superior  haK  of  the  ascending  convolutions. 
Ferrier  goes  further  and  locahses  other 
centres  of  movement  as  follows — of  the 
hand  and  vsrrist,  in  the  ascending  parietal ; 
of  the  facial  muscles,  in  the  middle  third  of 
the  ascending  frontal  (Hitzig  agreeing  in 
this)  and  in  the  base  of  the  second  frontal ; 
of  the  mouth  and  tongue,  in  the  lower 
third  of  the  ascending  frontal  and  in  the 
base  of  the  third  frontal  (the  former  portion 
agreeing  with  the  conclusions  of  Charcot 
and  Pitres) ;  of  the  lateral  movements  of 
the  head  and  eyes,  in  the  posterior  third  of 
the  first  frontal  and  the  corresponding  part 
of  the  second  frontal. 

Ferrier  defines  the  sensory  zone  in 
monkeys  as  that  portion  of  the  cerebrum 
which  lies  posterior  to  the  motor  zone.  In 
man  it  may  be  said  to  lie  below  as  well  as 
behind  the  motor  zone.  In  it  the  centres 
of  sight,  hearing,  touch,  smell,  and  taste  are 
situated.  He  particularises  as  follows. 
The  sight  centre  is  located  in  the  angular 
gyrus,  and  embraces  also  the  adjoining  pai't 
of  the  occipital  lobe.  The  centre  for  hear- 
ing is  seated  in  the  superior  temporo- 
sphenoidal  convolution.  The  tactile  centre 
is  in  the  hippocampal  region;  while  the 
centres  for  smeU  and  taste  are  situated 
together  at  the  lower  part  of  the  temporo- 
sphenoidal  lobe. 

If  the  lesion  of  any  of  these  centres  in 
the  sensory  area  be  unilateral,  its  fellow  in 
the  opposite  hemisphere  appears  to  take  on 
the  whole  function.  As  far  as  being  aids  to 
the  locaUsation  of  lesions,  it  is  imfortunate 
that  it  is  only  when  there  is  an  identical 
bilateral  lesion  that  the  special  sensation 
involved  becomes  completely  and  per- 
manently impau-ed;  therefore  imilateral 
lesions  in  these  areas  camiot  be  recognised 
by  loss  of  function,  and  on  this  account  they 
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are  apt  to  remain  latent.  In  destructive 
lesions  of  the  posterior  third  of  the  internal 
capsule,  external  to  the  optic  thalamus, 
hemiansesthesia  of  the  opposite  side  of  the 
body  results. 

The  portions  of  the  brain  in  front  of  the 
motor  ai'ea,  including  the  orbital  lobe,  are 
not  known  to  be  connected  with  any  defi- 
nite fimction,  except  it  be  that  of  ideation ; 
and  as  the  one  side  of  the  brain  is  capable 
of  continuing  this  function  after  the  other 
side  has  been  destroyed,  it  is  difficult  to 
find  any  definite  symptom  indicative  of  a 
unilateral  destructive  lesion  iu  this  region. 

Lesions  of  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
third  frontal  convolution,  Broca's  region, 
cause  defect  iu  articulate  language ;  when 
these  lesions  are  destructive  they  usually 
produce  a  distinct  psychological  disorder, 
and  when  they  are  left-sided  aphasia  almost 
always  results.  When  they  are  unilateral, 
there  is  no  paralysis  of  the  muscles  con- 
cerned in  articulation,  but  when  destructive 
lesions  ia  this  area  are  bilateral  there  is 
both  aphasia  and  paralysis  of  the  tongue 
and  mouth. 

According  to  Charcot,  all  paralyses  aris- 
ing from  destructive  lesions  of  the  motor 
cortex  are  permanent,  and  after  a  certain 
time  are  accompanied  by  secondary  con- 
tractions of  the  paralysed  muscles  and 
descending  degenerations  of  the  motor 
tracts.  The  loss  of  motion  is  most  marked 
in  those  movements  which  are  most  in- 
dependent, the  arm  being  more  paralysed 
than  the  leg.  If  a  unilateral  destructive 
lesion  of  the  brain  involve  the  whole  motor 
cortex,  complete  permanent  hemiplegia  of 
the  opposite  side  of  the  body  would  result. 
Permanent  monoplegia  is  produced  by 
limited  lesions  of  the  cortex  of  this  area. 
Cortical  hemiplegia  is  not  accompanied  by 
defective  sensation ;  whereas  hemiplegia 
due  to  lesion  in  or  near  the  corpus  striatum 
is  generally  associated  with  a  degree  of 
anaesthesia,  which,  however,  is  of  short 
duration.  As  distinguishing  features  of 
paralysis  arising  from  intra-cranial  lesions, 
the  nutrition  and  the  electrical  contractility 
of  the  muscles  are  not  affected.  They 
may,  however,  suffer  from  disuse,  and  they 
may  become  rigid  and  contracted  through 
secondary  changes  or  extension  of  the 
disease  to  the  spinal  cord. 

In  a  case  of  hemiplegia,  the  sm'geon 
sliould  first  make  out  if  it  arises  firom  a 
cerebral  lesion.  In  the  early  stage,  paralysis 
of  cranial  nerves  and  the  presence  of  mental 
disturbance  will  in  most  cases  point  to  this 
conclusion.  Somewhat  later,  in  the  possible 
absence  of  these  indications,  assistance  may 


be  derived  by  noting  if  the  nutrition  of  the- 
muscles  is  fairly  well  preserved,  and  if  they 
contract  to  electricity.  Secondly,  let  him 
ascertain  whether  the  paralysis  is  perma- 
nent, by  the  muscles  tending  to  assume 
secondary  contractions — fi:om  descending 
degeneration  of  motor  strands — if  so,  if  it  be 
cortical,  the  lesion  will  be  situated  in  the 
motor  area  of  the  opposite  hemisphere.  If 
the  paralysis  is  confined  to  certain  groups 
of  muscles,  the  seat  of  the  lesion  in  a  par- 
ticular motor  area  can  be  diagnosed.  "Wlien 
right-sided  hemiplegia  is  associated  with 
aphasia,  the  lesion  will  include  the  posterior 
part  of  the  third  frontal  convolution. 

Irritative  cortical  motor  lesions  may  give 
rise  to  epileptiform  convulsions,  which  begin 
with  a  motor  aura,  and  are  either  general 
or  confined  to  one  half  of  the  body  (hemi- 
spasm), or  to  a  single  muscular  group 
(monospasm).  If  the  lesion  is  in  the  motor 
zone,  paralysis  of  the  afi'ected  muscles  is  apt 
to  ensue,  and  this  may  be  also  a  guide  to 
the  area  affected.  In  general,  the  lesions 
capable  of  provoking  epileptiform  convul- 
sions are  seated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cortex, 
and  the  parts  convulsed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  attack  (protospasm)  may  be  taken  as  a 
guide  to  the  lesion.  There  are,  however, 
instances  in  which  limited  convulsions  have 
been  present  during  a  considerable  period 
prior  to  death,  and  where,  judging  from 
these,  cortical  lesions  were  expected  to  be 
found  in  the  motor  area  and  yet  none  were 
discovered ;  so  that  it  must  be  admitted 
that  there  are  a  few  cases,  where  functional 
disorder  may  induce  symptoms  similar  to 
those  of  organic  disease. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  morbid 
states  of  the  brain  there  are  two  problems 
to  solve,  the  locality  and  extent  of  the  part 
affected,  and  the  nature  of  the  lesion,  or, 
in  other  words,  regional  and  pathological 
diagnosis.  Eegarding  the  former,  the  symp- 
toms of  cortical  lesions,  whether  they  be  the 
result  of  injury  or  disease,  depend  on  their 
situation  and  on  whether  they  are  imilateral 
or  bilateral;  so  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
physiology  of  the  cerebrum,  and  especially 
of  the  motor  centres,  becomes  a  necessity ; 
and  if  the  surgeon  is  to  profit  by  this,  he 
must  know  the  exact  relation  in  which  the 
various  parts  of  the  brain  stand  to  the  out- 
side of  the  head. 

"Whatever  form  the  pathological  lesions 
assume,  they  rnay  be  divided  broadly  into 
two  classes,  irritative  and  destructive.  The 
former,  among  other  causes,  may  be  iiiduced 
by  depressed  fractures,  spicula  of  bone 
driven  into  the  brain  or  its  membranes, 
thickening  of  the  membranes,  &o.  Thesa 
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may  cause  twitchings  and  convulsions  of 
groups  of  muscles  or  of  one  limb,  without 
loss  of  consciousness ;  or  of  the  whole  of  one 
side,  which  is  usually  accompanied  by  loss 
of  consciousness.  Primary  paralysis  gene- 
rally indicates  a  destructive  lesion,  such  as 
laceration  of  the  brain  or  infiltration  of 
blood  into  the  brain-tissue. 

A  few  indications  may  here  be  given  of 
the  relations  of  the  external  parts  of  the  head 
to  the  convolutions  and  sulci  of  the  cere- 
brum. The  base  of  the  braia  is  on  a  higher 
level  in  front  than  behind.  The  base  of  the 
anterior  lobes  corresponds  to  a  hne  drawn 
across  the  forehead  at  the  level  of  the  eye- 
brows. At  the  side,  the  base  may  be 
roughly  indicated  by  a  line  dravra  from  a 
point  (in  the  adult)  half  an  inch  above  the 
external  angular  process  of  the  frontal  bone 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  external  auditory 
meatus,  and  from  that  to  the  occipital  pro- 
tuberance, the  cerebellum  lying  below  that 
line.  To  find  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  (in  the 
adult),  draw  a  line  from  a  point  one  inch 
and  a  quarter  behind  the  external  angular 
process  of  the  frontal  to  a  point  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  below  the  most  pro- 
minent part  of  the  parietal  eminence.  The 
main  fissure  is  seated  in  the  fiirst  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  of  this  line ;  the  re- 
mainder of  the  line  indicates  the  horizontal 
limb  ;  while  the  ascending  limb  runs  verti- 
cally upwards  from  a  point  two  inches  be- 
hind and  slightly  above  the  external  angular 
process.  To  find  the  fissure  of  Eolando, 
draw  two  perpendicular  lines  parallel  to 
one  another  from  the  longitudiaal  fissure — 
the  first  to  the  depression  in  front  of  the 
external  auditory  meatus,  the  second  to  the 
posterior  border  of  the  mastoid  process. 
These  lines  will  give  approximately  the 
anterior  and  posterior  limits  of  the  fissm-e 
of  Eolando,  its  lower  extremity  being 
botmded  by  the  fissure  of  Sylvius.  The 
point  where  the  anterior  line  crosses  the 
fissure  of  Sylvius  will  be  about  the  anterior 
inferior  extremity ;  while  the  posterior 
superior  extremity  wiU  correspond  to  the 
part  where  the  posterior  line  meets  the 
longitudinal  fissmre.  The  ascending  fron- 
tal and  parietal  convolutions  bound  this 
fissiure. 

Scalp  wounds  are  not  in  themselves 
dangerous.  They  heal  with  ordioary  care 
quite  as  well  as  wounds  do  in  any  other 
part  of  the  body,  and  the  reason  why  they 
ought  to  be  more  carefully  examined  and 
treated  is,  as  has  been  above  indicated,  on 
account  of  their  relation  to  the  cranial  con- 
tents. Such  wounds  permit  of  an  accurate 
examination  being  made  of  the  state  of  the 


skull  after  injury.  In  all  scalp  wounds, 
when  the  existence  of  fractiure  is  suspected, 
a  digital  examination  should  be  made;  if 
at  all  possible  it  is  much  preferable  to  the 
probe.  When  the  wound  is  large  the  eye 
may  enable  one  to  diagnose  with  more  pre- 
cision. When,  however,  the  fracture  is  not 
compound,  other  signs  are  required  for  the 
determination  of  its  existence.  There  are 
three  external  phenomena  which  are  of 
diagnostic  value  in  cases  of  supposed  frac- 
ture of  the  slcuU.  These  are  :  1st,  infiltra- 
tion of  blood  into  the  tissues  in  certain 
directions  and  places ;  2nd,  the  escape  of 
the  cranial  contents — blood,  cerebro-spinal 
fluid,  and  brain-matter  ;  3rd,  symptoms  and 
appearances  of  brain-lesions  complicating 
the  fracture. 

A  Ticematoma  may  form  over  a  depressed 
fracture,  and  prevent  its  recognition  by 
masking  its  external  physical  signs.  Again, 
consequent  upon  a  blow,  there  may  be  a 
rupture  of  the  tissues  and  an  infiltration  of 
them  with  blood,  and,  as  this  condition  oc- 
casionally assumes  the  form  of  an  elevated 
ridge  with  a  hollow  in  the  centre,  it  might 
be  mistaken  for  depressed  bone.  In  the 
former,  if  there  were  reason  to  suspect  the 
existence  of  a  fracture  from  the  symptoms, 
an  antiseptic  incision  woidd  reveal  the  true 
state  of  affairs.  In  the  latter,  firm  pressure 
with  the  finger  on  a  portion  of  the  elevated 
border  would  dispel  the  swelling  at  that 
point,  and  reduce  it  to  the  level  of  the 
surrounding  scalp. 

"With,  ii^ltrcttion  of  blood  into  the  eye- 
lids, causing  discoloration,  a  differentiation 
requires  to  be  made  between  fracture  of  the 
base  in  the  frontal  region  and  the  ordinary 
'  black  eye.'  A  pathognomonic  distinction 
cannot  be  made,  as  is  sometimes  stated,  by 
the  shade  of  colour,  as  the  colours  in  the 
two  cases  are  sometimes  identical.  In 
'  black  eye '  the  eyelids  swell  first,  and  the 
conjunctiva  is  only  afterwards  affected,  and 
often  not  at  all.  When  the  blow  has  been 
very  severe  there  is  great  difficulty  in  sepa- 
rating the  eyelids,  and  often  in  such  cases, 
as  seen  a  few  hours  after  the  injury,  there 
may  be  no  conjimctival  ecchjnnosis.  In 
infiltration  fi'om  fractm-e  of  the  orbital  plate 
of  the  fi-ontal,  the  eyeball  becomes  more  or 
less  prominent  and  fixed.  The  conjunctiva 
is  generally  first  affected,  or  it  may  become 
so  synclu'onously  with  the  lower  eyelid, 
which  assumes  a  baggy  appearance,  much 
lilve  what  is  seen  in  cedema,  with  the  addi- 
tional discoloration.  The  infiltration  may 
go  no  farther  than  the  lower  eyelid,  or  it  may 
involve  the  upper  eyeUd  to  a  sUght  degi-ee. 
In  cases  of  woimds  of  the  brow,  a  dis- 
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coloured  infiltration  into  the  eyelids  is  very 
apt  to  ensue.  This  always  affects  the  upper 
■eyelids  first,  then  spreads  to  the  lower. 
Seldom  is  the  conjunctiva  infiltrated  in 
such  cases,  and  only  so  when  the  peri- 
cranium has  been  separated.  But  when 
the  fracture  runs  thi-ough  the  orbital  ridge, 
-then  the  appearances  very  closely  resemble 
those  of  'black  eye.'  Ecchymosis  fre- 
quently shows  itself  behind  the  ears  and 
extends  down  the  neck  in  fractures  of  the 
base,  and  when  it  appears  twenty-four  or 
more  hours  after  the  injury  it  is  all  the 
more  likely  to  be  indicative  of  this  form 
of  firacture.  In  the  pharynx  infiltration  of 
blood  is  likewise  occasionally  seen  in  frac- 
ture of  the  base. 

Bleeding  from  the  ears,  the  nose,  or  the 
mouth,  after  an  injury  to  the  head,  is  a 
common  accompaniment  of  fracture  of  the 
base  ;  and  when  one  or  other  of  these  fol- 
lows an  injury  to  the  head  alone,  the  source 
of  the  bleeding  ought  to  be  closely  investi- 
gated.   After  an  injury  to  the  head,  when 
bleeding  takes  place  from  a  previously 
healthy  ear  in  a  continuous  flow,  lasting 
for  an  hour  or  more,  in  all  probabiHty  there 
is  firacture  of  the  middle  fossa,  with  rup- 
ture of  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum. 
If  this  be  followed  by  a  more  or  less  con- 
tinuous stream  of  clear  fluid,  the  proba- 
bility of  fractured  base  is  increased  ;  and  if 
these  be  closely  succeeded  or  accompanied 
by  facial  paralysis  on  the  same  side,  the 
diagnosis  of  basal  firacture  of  the  middle 
fossa  is  positive.  Bleeding  from  the  mouth 
:  may  occur  firom  a  fractured  base  in  one  of 
■  three  ways — through  the  Eustachian  tube, 
I  through  the  posterior  portion  of  the  roof  of 
I  the  nose,  and  through  a  ruptured  pharynx, 
t  commimicating  with  the  fi:acture — a  very 
1  uncommon  occurrence.    The  blood  in  such 
i  instances  might  be  swallowed,  and  escape 
( -observation  until  afterwards  vomited.  Bleed- 
i  ing  from  the  mouth  is  by  no  means  such  a 
c  common  accompaniment  of  fi'acture  of  the 
H)ase  as  bleeding  from  the  ear,  and  unless 
'  when  clearly  traceable  to  one  of  the  above- 
mentioned  sources,  it  is  of  no  value  as  a 
i  diagnostic  sign.    "When  it  is  suspected  that 
lit  proceeds  from  a  fracture  of  the  base,  the 
;>  pharynx  ought  to  be  closely  examined.  If 
Ithe  haemorrhage  proceeds  from  a  rupture  of 
:lthe  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx,  the 
rtresult  of  indirect  violence,  the  probability 
uds  that  there  is  a  firacture  of  the  base  of  the 
slskull.    If  there  be  no  rupture  of  the  mu- 
^«!ous  membrane  of  the  pharynx,  then  the 
•icharmel  for  the  blood  is  Umited  to  the  Eus- 
^adiian  tube  or   the  roof  of  the  nose. 
When  the  blood  comes  by  way  of  the  Eus- 


tachian tube,  an  examination  of  the  ear  on 
the  injm-ed  side  will  reveal  a  dark,  dis- 
tended, tympanic  membrane  from  the  pre- 
sence of  blood  within.  Blood  wUl  likewise 
trickle  through  the  Eustachian  catheter 
when  introduced  into  the  tube. 

Haemorrhage  passing  into  the  mouth, 
from  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  nostril, 
may  be  considered  along  with  bleeding  from 
the  nose.  In  some  cases  of  fractiure  of  the 
nasal  bones  severe  bleeding  from  the  nose 
comes  on ;  but,  as  a  rule,  firm  pressure 
exercised  by  the  fingers  on  the  part  for 
five  consecutive  minutes  will  arrest  it. 
When  the  nasal  bones  have  been  driven 
through  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid, 
or  when  this  plate  has  been  otherwise 
shattered  and  driven  in,  and  the  anterior 
extremity  of  the  longitudinal  sinus  has 
been  opened,  the  bleeding  from  the  nose  is 
venous  and  much  more  profuse.  On  one 
occasion  the  writer  saw  such  a  case,  where 
the  bleeding  was  not  at  first  very  profuse,  but 
this  stage  was  followed  by  a  sudden  burst 
— probably  on  the  removal  of  a  clot — when 
the  venous  blood  rushed  like  a  torrent  from 
both  nostrils  for  nearly  a  minute.  This  is 
a  rare  occm-rence.  The  bleeding,  however, 
in  shattering  of  the  ethmoid  is  generally 
copious,  and  continues  for  a  considerable 
period. 

Cerehro -spinal  fluid  may  escape  through 
any  openings  by  which  blood  finds  its  way 
from .  the  interior  of  the  skuU  to  the  out- 
side. Its  escape  shows  that  not  only  is  there 
a  fr*actm-e  of  the  skull  itself,  but  also  that 
there  is  laceration  of  the  brain-membranes. 
The  most  frequent  point  at  which  this 
laceration  takes  place  is  the  tubular  pro- 
longation of  the  membranes  surrounding 
the  seventh  pair  of  nerves.  It  escapes  in 
lesions  of  the  vertex,  as  well  as  in  those  of 
the  base,  though  in  the  former  the  amount 
is  small  if  the  head  be  kept  elevated  and 
the  patient  at  rest.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  patient  be  permitted  to  toss  about,  to 
depress  the  head,  or  to  make  violent  ex- 
pfratory  efforts,  the  fluid  wells  freely  away. 
After  an  injury  to  the  head,  when  a  clear 
fluid  flows  continuously  fr'om  the  ear,  es- 
pecially after  a  preUminary  bleeding,  it  is 
almost  certain  to  be  cerebro-spinal.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  clear  fluid  that 
escapes  from  compound  fractures  of  the 
skuU.  When  a  clear  liquid  proceeds  from 
the  nose  or  mouth  it  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
traced  to  a  fracture  of  the  skull  except  by 
chemical  examination,  which  can  be  easily 
carried  out.  The  cerebro-spinal  fluid  is 
limpid,  contains  httle  or  no  albumen,  and 
a  large  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium. 
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The  escape  of  brain-matter  from  any  of 
the  cavities  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  injury— fracture  of  the  skull,  with 
laceration  of  the  brain  tissue.  Brain-mat- 
ter frequently  escapes  from  compound  frac- 
tures in  which  portions  of  the  bone  have 
been  di-iven  into  its  substance.  It  has  in  a 
few  cases  escaped  fr-om  the  ear,  and  also 
fr'om  the  nose. 

The  effects  of  severe  injuries  to  the 
head,  with  or  without  fr'acture  of  the  skull, 
on  the  mental  condition  is  very  diverse ; 
the  patient  may  be  in  a  state  of  profound 
coma,  or  in  one  of  complete  consciousness, 
in  which  a  careful  examination  detects  no- 
thing wrong  mentally.  Though  this  be  true, 
it  is  uncommon  to  find  no  mental  peculiarity 
in  severe  head-injuries  ;  and  even  in  cases 
in  which  replies  are  given  rightly  enough, 
there  is  often  a  cloud  hanging  over  the  in- 
telHgence,  as  indicated  by  the  expression  of 
the  face,  and  the  tardiness  of  the  answers 
to  the  simplest  questions.  The  mental  de- 
rangement, though  at  first  indicating  but 
slight  disturbance,  generally  increases  after 
the  lapse  of  an  interval  varying  from  a  few 
hom'S  to  as  many  days. 

There  are  some  cases  of  fracture  of  the 
skull  in  which  no  external  physical  signs 
exist,  but  which  may  be  detected  from  the 
symptoms  to  which  they  give  rise.  There 
are,  no  doubt,  many  instances  of  fissured 
fracture  which  are  free  from  either  symp- 
toms or  appearances  which  would  enable 
the  smgeon  to  pronounce  a  definite  opinion 
as  to  their  presence.  In  fracture  of  the 
base,  besides  what  has  already  been  men- 
tioned, reUance  must  be  placed  upon  a 
careful  study  of  the  appearances  and  phe- 
nomena exhibited,  all  of  which  are  fully 
entered  into  imder  the  heading  of  Skull, 
Fracture  of  the. 

Patients  are  brought  under  the  surgeon's 
notice  who  are  absolutely  insensible,  and  in 
such  cases  it  is  necessary  to  make  at  least 
a  proximate  diagnosis  between  pressure 
on  the  brain  and  insensibiUty  induced  by 
drugs  or  alcohol.  No  doubt  the  history  in 
many  instances  of  this  kind  is  amply  suffi- 
cient to  point  to  a  definite  cause  for  the 
condition ;  but  in  many  others  it  is  mis- 
leading, and  in  not  a  few  there  are — at 
least  in  that  stage  when  it  is  most  important 
that  a  diagnosis  should  be  made — no  items 
of  previous  history  obtainable.  Under  such 
circumstances  one  requires  to  rely  on  the 
symptoms.  In  opium-poisoning,  as  well  as 
in  certain  cases  of  traumatic  or  idiopathic 
pressure  on  the  brain,  the  pupils  are  con- 
tracted and  fixed;  and  if  reliance  were 
placed  on  the  condition  of  the  pupils  alone, 


the  one  state  might  be  mistaken  for  th& 
other.  In  opium -poisoning,  one  is  almost 
sure  to  obtain  probable  evidence  that  opium 
has  been  taken  fr-om  the  laudanum  phial  or 
pUl-box  foimd  in  possession  of  the  indi- 
vidual or  in  his  immediate  vicinity.  When 
the  patient  has  taken  sohd  opium  there 
is  seldom  any  distmctive  odour  from  the 
breath.  When  laudammi  has  been  drunk, 
its  pecuhar  odour  is  usually  perceived  at  an 
early  period  in  the  case,  though  after  the 
first  few  hours  it  is  frequently  absent.  In 
any  case,  its  absence  must  not  count  for 
much  in  a  diagnostic  point  of  view.  When 
the  coma  of  opium-poisoning  has  set  in,  it 
is  accompanied  by  a  slow,  irregular,  inter- 
mitting cardiac  and  respfratory  action, 
which  are  not  readily  mistaken  by  those 
who  have  had  experience  of  them.  In  such 
cases  there  is  seldom  any  injury  to  the 
head,  as  would  most  likely  be  the  case 
were  the  symptoms  due  to  traumatic  com- 
pression. 

AlcohoUc  coma  may  be,  and  very  fre- 
quently is,  accompanied  by  wounds  or 
bruises  on  the  head.  The  coma  (not  mere 
drunkenness)  arising  from  alcohol  may  be 
distinguished  from  that  due  to  other  affec- 
tions by  the  fact  that,  when  the  patient  is 
left  undisturbed  for  twenty  minutes,  the 
pupils  are  contracted  to  the  size  of  a  pin's 
head.  If  an  attempt  be  made  to  rouse  him, 
by  shaking  him  or  pulling  his  hair,  though 
he  still  remains  quite  comatose,  his  pupils 
will  slowly  dilate,  until,  if  the  physical 
stimulation  be  contiuued,  they  become  fully 
dilated.  If  the  patient  be  then  left  undis- 
tm'bed,  the  pupils  remain  dilated  for  a 
period  of  variable  dmration,  after  which 
they  begin  to  contract,  though  at  a  very 
slow  rate,  imtil  they  reach  their  former 
dimensions.  The  time  taken  for  the  tran- 
sition from  the  fully-dilated  stage  to  that  of 
pin-head  contraction  is  from  ten  to  twenty 
minutes,  varying  according  to  the  intensity 
of  the  coma.  In  rare  cases,  where  the 
coma  is  very  intense,  the  change  has  been 
completed  in  five  minutes.  In  instances 
in  which  the  patient  is  not  deeply  coma- 
tose, the  dilatation  continues  for  ten 
minutes,  and  then  the  contraction  sets  in 
at  a  very  sluggish  rate.  In  persons  in 
whom  the  alcoholic  coma  is  passing  off, 
and  who  can  be  temporarily  roused,  the 
dilatation,  once  effected,  continues,  or  the 
'  pupU  may  become  smaller,  though  it 
does  not  attain  the  same  degree  of  con- 
traction as  it  formerly  did.  In  some  un- 
common cases  of  cerebral  compression  the 
contracted  pupil  will  sUghtly  enlarge  on 
stimulation  (not  fully  dilate,  as  in  alcohol)  ^ 
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and  almost  immediately  thereafter  contract 
to  its  former  condition.  On  very  rare  occa- 
sions, when  the  alcoholic  coma  is  about  to 
have  a  fatal  issue,  shortly  before  death  the 
pupils  become  widely  dilated. 

Some  have  supposed  that  the  state  of 
the  patient's  temperature  yielded  a  means 
of  diagnosis,  but  it  is  not  of  the  sUghtest 
value  in  practice,  and,  if  trusted  to,  would 
be  sure  to  mislead.   William  Macewen. 

HEARING,  Disorders  of.  See  Deaf- 
ness, Diagnosis  of. 

HEART,  Rupture  and  Wounds  of 
the. — Rupture  of  the  heart  is  generally 
caused  by  severe  compression  of  the  thorax 
from  some  heavy  body  passing  over  it.  It 
is  not  infrequently  accompanied  by  rupture 
of  the  valves.  Death  takes  place  nearly 
always  directly  after  such  an  accident, 
either  from  the  shock  to  the  system,  or 
from  blood  entering  the  pericardium  freely, 
and  thus  interfering  with  the  heart's  action. 

Wounds  of  the  heart  may  result  either 
from  an  external  penetrating  agent,  or 
from  a  fractured  rib  or  sternum.  The 
latter,  however,  does  not  take  place  so  fre- 
quently as  the  similar  accident  in  the  case 
of  the  limg,  owing  to  the  better  protection 
of  the  pericardiac  ca'vity  in  the  chest.  Its 
consequences,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
much  more  serious,  and  for  all  practical 
purposes  wounds  of  the  heart,  whether 
produced  by  an  external  penetrating  agent 
or  by  fractured  bone,  may  be  considered 
together. 

These  wounds  are  generally  regarded 
as  necessarily  fatal,  and  though  a  large 
proportion  of  them  are  no  doubt  so,  yet 
recovery  takes  place  in  about  15  per  cent. 
As  in  rupture  of  the  heart,  death  takes 
place  either  imviediately  from  shock  or 
fr'om  blood  entering  the  pericardium  and 
so  impeding  the  contraction  of  the  mus- 
cular fibres,  or  secondarily  from  the  after- 
consequences  of  the  wound.  Thus  death 
may  take  place  fr-om  continued  haemoi-rhage 
either  externally  or  into  the  surrounding 
tissue.  Or  it  may  take  place  as  a  result  of 
the  acute  pericarditis  and  myocarditis  set 
up  by  the  injuiy. 

The  nature  of  the  wound  does  not  ap- 
pear materially  to  affect  the  mortality, 
nor  does  the  part  of  the  heart  wounded. 
Thus  the  average  of  fatality  remains 
nearly  equally  distributed  amongst  punc- 
tured, incised,  and  lacerated  wounds,  and 
the  same  is  true  whether  the  right  or.  left 
ventricle  or  the  right  or  loft  auricle  be 
wounded. 
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The  signs  of  a  wound  of  the  heai't  are 
the  fact  of  a  wound  existing  in  its  imme- 
diate neighboiu-hood,  the  occurrence  of 
external  haemon-hage  taking  place  from 
it,  and  the  signs  of  internal  hcemorrhage, 
which  may  take  place  either  into  the  peri- 
cardium or  into  one  of  the  mediastina.  The 
pulse  is  small,  intermittent,  and  irregular. 
There  is  often  considerable  pain  over  the 
sternimi,  and  much  dyspnoea,  though  these 
are  not  constant.  The  dyspncea  does  not 
come  on  immediately,  but  is  generally  a 
later  sign  in  those  who  live  sufficiently 
long.  Auscultation  may  reveal  a  friction 
sound  if  the  amount  of  blood  in  the  peri- 
cardium be  small,  but  more  frequently 
nothing  is  audible,  the  heart-sounds  being 
muffled  by  the  surrounding  blood. 

Treatment. — Rest  to  the  injured  part, 
so  far  as  Nature  herself  permits  it,  is  the 
most  important  element  in  the  treatment 
of  these  cases.  This  is  necessary  for  the 
prevention  of  htemorrhage,  both  internal 
and  external.  The  patient  should  lie  ab- 
solutely still  in  the  position  most  easy  to 
him,  no  food  or  stimulant  be  allowed  for  the 
first  twenty-four  hours,  and  after  that  only 
the  very  smallest  quantity  of  fluid  nourish- 
ment. Half  a  pint  of  milk,  with  a  very  small 
allowance  of  ice  to  suck,  is  generally  aU 
that  is  required  for  three  or  four  days  after 
the  injury.  Small  venesections  may  be 
employed  with  advantage,  during  the  first 
few  days,  to  diminish  the  tendency  to 
hajmorrhage  and  to  increase  the  coagula- 
biHty  of  the  blood,  if  they  can  be  done 
without  too  much  disturbing  the  patient. 
Cold  may  be  usefully  apphed  to  the  part^ 
and  it  is  said  that  belladonna  and  digitalis 
administered  internally  have  also  a  certain 
value.  Much  trust,  however,  cannot  be 
given  to  these  drugs,  and  it  is  probable 
that  rest,  starvation,  and  small  bleedings 
have  a  much  more  powerful  influence  for 
good  than  any  drug.         H.  G.  HowsE. 

HECTIC  FEVER  is  the  systemic  ex- 
pression of  a  continuous  wasting  or  ex- 
hausting process,  which  in  surgical  experi- 
ence is  so  frequently  supijurative  that  the 
common  term  '  suppurative  fever,'  though 
too  restrictive,  is  hardly  a  misnomer. 

Pathology.  —  Unlilce  traumatic  and 
many  other  fevers,  hectic  is  not  produced 
by  absorption  into  the  blood  of  any  mor- 
bid matters.  It  may  be  due  to  a  pre- 
existent  state  of  over-action  and  excite- 
ment, sufficiently  intense  and  prolonged  i6 
have  greatly  depressed  the  vital  powers; 
to  defect  of  the  nutrient  powers,  preventing 
due  repair  of  the  blood;  or  to  continued 
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Bubtraction  from  that  blood  of  its  protein 
elements,  thi-ough  some  disordered  excre- 
tion, or  by  means  of  suppuration.  Thus, 
acute  exhaustion,  as  from  nervous  shock 
or  ha3morrhage,  is  expressed  by  prostra- 
tion, chi'onic  exhaustion  by  hectic.  There- 
fore the  names  of  all  the  diseases  that 
frequently  give  rise  to  this  fever  may  be 
omitted  here,  if  it  be  taken  that  all  sub- 
acute or  chronic  maladies,  attended  by 
pain,  sleeplessness,  inedia,  impairment  of 
the  assinnlative  fimctions,  loss  by  the 
kidneys  of  albiunen  or  sugar,  &c.,  are 
generally  accompanied  or  closely  foUov/ed 
by  hectic.  But  the  most  fr-equent  and 
common  cause  is  prolonged  suj)puration ; 
therefore,  as  strumous  and  tuberculous 
diseases  are  those  which  most  fr'equently 
induce  such  discharges,  and  as  persons  of 
such  diatheses  are  usually  feeble — in  other 
words  have  little  recuperative  power — so 
do  we  find  hectic  very  surely  developed  in 
strumous  and  tuberculous  affections  accom- 
panied by  pus-formation. 

Symptoms. — Since  the  morbid  action 
which  induces  hectic  operates  little  by  little 
throughout  a  considerable  period,  so  must 
the  advent  of  that  fever  be  very  gradual, 
its  first  onset  very  slightly  marked.  Pro- 
bably a  sense  of  fatigue  and  weakness  on 
first  waking,  a  distaste  for  the  morning 
meal,  a  rather  rapid  and  small  pulse,  are 
the  first  signs.  Afterwards,  a  sUght  loss  of 
flesh  will  be  noticeable,  and  the  pulse  be- 
comes irritable;  that  is  to  say,  while  the 
patient  is  at  rest  its  rapidity  is  normal  or 
nearly  so,  but  any  excitement  or  exertion 
raises  it  by  ten  or  twenty  beats.  The  skin 
is  somewhat  dry  and  hot ;  tliis  is  at  first 
only  observed  in  the  evening.  Afterwards 
it  is  dry  throughout  the  day,  the  evening, 
however,  still  keeping  its  pre-eminence. 
Many  patients  are  at  that  time  chilly,  un- 
comfortable, and  often  thirsty  ;  the  tongue 
is  either  white,  slightly  furred,  and  feels 
sticky  in  the  mouth,  or  else  is  unnatm-aUy 
red  and  irritable-looking.  The  rest,  at  all 
events  during  the  early  part  of  the  night, 
is  unbroken;  but  awakening  takes  place 
early,  and  the  patient  finds  his  night-dress 
and  the  bed-clothes  wet  with  perspiration. 

By  this  time  the  febrile  state  is  fairly 
estabhshed ;  the  emaciation  has  become 
pretty  strongly  marked;  the  face,  frequently 
pale  and  transparent-looking,  flushes  very 
easily,  or  there  is  a  permanent,  sharply- 
defined  flush  about  the  cheeks,  the  rest 
being  pallid ;  the  redness  of  the  lips'  is  often 
strongly  marked,  the  eyes  are  bright,  the 
sclerotic  brilliantly  white.  Morning  fatigue 
and  languor,  with  evening  irrilability  and 


excitement,  correspond  with  the  thermo- 
graph, which  shows  a  normal,  or  even  sub- 
normal, temperature  in  the  early  hours,  and 
a  rapid  rise  after  2  p.m.  Such  is  the  usual 
and  general  course,  but  occasionally  varia- 
tions occur,  probably  produced  by  some 
condition  of  the  digestive  system.  At  this 
time  the  tongue  is  usually  very  clean,  pre- 
senting a  lighter  or  more  pink-like  red  than 
is  normal.  The  appetite  is  very  variable 
and  capricious ;  sometimes  the  patient  eats 
well,  at  other  times  but  little;  requires 
much  tempting,  and  often,  after  selecting 
certain  viands  for  his  next  meal,  turns 
from  them,  when  set  before  him,  with  dis- 
gust. The  action  of  the  bowels  is  likewise 
irregular,  the  stools  often  loose,  though  not 
large  in  amount ;  at  other  times  consti- 
pated. The  m'ine  is  pale,  rather  abimdant, 
and  deposits  miich  lithate  of  ammonia; 
there  is,  too,  some  excess  of  sulphuric  acid 
and  chloride  of  sodium. 

If  the  exhaustive  process  and,  there- 
fore, the  fever  still  continues,  the  last 
stages  are  marked  by  obstinate  diarrhoea 
and  violent  night-sweating,  called  'colli- 
quative,' wliile  in  the  day  the  excessive  dry- 
ness of  the  skui  renders  it  rough  and  fur- 
friraceous.  Emaciation  is  extreme.  The 
joints  of  the  hmbs  come  to  be  larger  than 
the  mid  part  of  each  segment.  On  the 
trunk  the  bony  processes  become  sharp  and 
prominent ;  the  skin  over  them,  tightly 
stretched,  is  especially  liable  to  develop 
bed-sores.  The  pulse  is  very  small  and 
quick,  from  120  upwards ;  the  temperature, 
while  stiU  subject  to  periodic  elevations,  has 
a  tendency  in  the  intervals  to  fall  below 
normal.  In  tliis  stage  certain  viscera  may 
enlarge — the  liver  more  particulaiiy,  and 
the  spleen — wliile  the  urine  exhibits  casts 
called  hyaline.  If  these  conditions  arise, 
the  skin  assumes  an  earthy  hue,  hardly 
icteroid,  even  though  the  liver  be  much  in- 
volved. These  symptoms  mark  lardaceous 
disease,  wliich  is  cliiefly,  if  not  entirely, 
associated  with  prolonged  suppuration. 
Tln-oughout,  the  mind  remains  clear,  and, 
until  death  is  very  near,  fr-ee  from  deUrium, 
which  is  often  absent  altogether ;  although 
in  all  stages,  save  the  earliest,  the  patient 
is  not  infrequently  troubled  by  mipleasant, 
even  frightful,  dreams,  fe-om  which  he 
awalces  somewhat  confused. 

Treatmeiit.  —  The  chief,  most  certam 
and  rapid  cure  of  hectic  is  removal^  t> 
its  cause,  either  by  healing  a  discharging 
sore  or  cavity,  or  by  ablation  of  diseased 
parts.    The  surgeon,  though  he  may  oft 
have  witnessed  such  an  efl'ect,  is  alwa 
charmed  to  see  how,  after  a  success 
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operation,  his  patient  1  allies  from  even 
rsevere  hectic.  The  writer  has  more  than 
■once  witnessed  this  resiilt  when  lardaceous 
■disease  was  already  somewhat  advanced. 

The  draining,  and  if  possible,  healing  of 
an  abscess,  the  removal  of  sequestra,  though 
perhaps  large  and  deep,  should  never  he 
neglected.  More  important  operations, 
especially  such,  as  mutilate  to  a  greater  or 
smaller  extent,  viz.  excision  of  a  joint  or  am- 
putation, though  never  to  be  inconsiderately 
undertaken,  must  not  be  evaded  until  too 
late.  In  many  cases  the  position  of  the 
■disease  peiTuits  of  no  such  measures,  and 
of  these  there  are  two  sorts :  such  as  may 
get  well  if  Hfe  can  be  prolonged  and 
strength  maintained,  and  such  as  must 
prove,  in  an  uncertain  period,  fatal.  The 
treatment,  though  the  same  in  both,  is 
■evidently  more  important  in  the  former  case. 
The  surgeon's  object  must  be  to  maintain 
strength,  and  so  lessen  fever.  Food  should 
be  of  the  most  nutritious  forms,  adminis- 
tered frequently  and  in  small  quantities, 
nor  should  it  be  at  any  time  intermitted  for 
any  long  period.  Stimulants,  in  moderate 
quantities,  are  generally  necessary.  To 
diminish  the  fever,  quinine  in  doses  of  from 
-3  to  10  grains,  may  be  given  an  hour  be- 
fore the  periodic  rise.  Kairine  is  in  many 
-cases  useful.  Sul23huric  acid  and  iron  are 
•also  valuable.  If  these  check  the  fever 
they  will  also  diminish  the  night-sweats, 
and  for  this  latter  purpose  belladonna  or 
its  alkaloid  is  often  effectual,  as  also  is 
■sponging  the  surface  with  hot  vinegar  and 
water.  When  diarrhoea  supervenes,  such 
■astringents  as  Idno  or  siilphuric  acid,  with 
spu-its  of  chloroform,  cardamoms,  and 
■tincture  of  opium,  may  be  administered. 
The  latter  drug  may  only  be  used  iu  small 
■doses,  as  it  augments  perspiration.  By 
such  means  we  may,  in  the  former  class 
of  case  above-mentioned,  prolong  life  tmtil 
the  local  disease  heals,  or  at  aU  events  we 
can  carry  out   our  duty  of  maintaining 

I    existence  as  long  as  possible. 

'  E.  Barwell. 

HEMERALOPIA.— This  term,  like 
nyctalopia,  has  been,  and  still  is,  used  in 
^  "two  opposite  and  contradictory  senses. 
•  ;  Some  -writers  employ  it  to  denote  day- 
i  I  blindness,  and  others  mght-hlindness. 
'  ■  Most  modern  authors  use  it  in  the  latter 
' !  sense ;  all  older  -writers  in  the  former  sense, 

<  -Mid  in  contradistinction  to  nyctalopia.  As 
}  ■palen,  in  his  Hippocratic  lexicon,  defines 

nyctalopes '  to  be  those  who  are  blind  at 
'  night,  it  is  certain  that  the  original  meanuig 

<  of  the  word  hemeralopia  was  day-blindmess, 


and,  so  far  as  the  term  is  admissible  into 
modern  nomenclature,  it  should  continue 
to  be  used  in  this  sense.  Day-blindness 
usually  assumes  the  form  of  photophobia, 
or  dread  of  hght,  and  is  commonly  depen- 
dent upon  inflammation  of  the  cornea, 
sclerotic,  or  iris.  See  Nyctalopia,  under 
Amblyopia.  J.  Tweedy. 

HEMIANOPSIA  denotes  an  absence 
of  one-half  of  the  visual  field.  It  is  also 
called  hemiopia.  See  Amblyopia;  Peri- 
metry. 

HEMIOPIA.    See  Hemianopsia. 

HERNIA  of  the  BLADDER.  See 

Cystocele. 

HERNIA  CEREBRI.  See  Brain, 
Hernia  of  the. 

HERNIA,  Inflamed.— In  the  form  of 
rupture  so  named,  there  is  acute  or  sub- 
acute inflammation  of  the  interior  of  the 
hernial  sac,  and  of  its  contents.  The  con- 
dition, indeed,  is  essentially  that  of  acute 
peritonitis,  limited  to  the  parts  concerned 
in  the  protrusion.  The  folio-wing  are  among 
the  chief  causes  of  this  condition : — The 
pressure  of  an  ill-fitting  trtiss,  blows  upon 
the  part,  violent  exercise,  the  arrest  of  a 
foreign  body  in  the  herniated  loop,  severe 
diarrhoea.  The  condition  is  much  more 
common  in  irreducible  than  in  reducible 
hernise,  and  in  small  ruptm'es  than  in  large. 
It  is  especially  apt  to  occm-  in  hernias  con- 
taining omentum.  Omentima  appears  to  be 
more  readily  inflamed  than  gut,  and  its  lack 
of  elasticity  renders  it  less  able  to  with- 
stand the  effects  of  -violence. 

The  commonest  seat  of  an  inflamed  her- 
nia is  a  small  irreducible  femoral  epiplocele. 
On  examination,  the  inflamed  parts  are 
foimd  to  be  red  and  (edematous.  The  sac 
■will  probably  contain  no  fluid,  but  on  the 
surface  of  the  inflamed  serous  membrane 
will  be  many  flakes  of  lymph.  In  some 
cases,  however,  there  is  much  serous  fluid 
in  the  sac,  and  but  little  lymph  upon  the 
sm'face  of  the  membrane.  The  condition 
may  pass  on  tq.  suppm-ation,  and  the  sac 
may  be  converted  into  an  abscess-cavity. 
As  a  rule  the  mischief  ends  in  resolution, 
and  the  involved  gut  or  omentum,  if  not 
already  irreducible,  is  found  to  have  Ijecome 
fixed  to  the  sac  by  unyielding  adhesions. 

The  symptoms  in  this  form  of  hernia  are 
tolerably  pronounced.  The  timaom-  is  irre- 
ducible,' is  tense,  hard,  and  firm,  is  the  seat 
of  much  pain,  and  is  extremely  tender.  If 
situated  in  the  groin,  the  pain  is  increased 
by  movemant  of  the  limb.   The  skin  over 
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the  swelling  is  hot,  red,  and  oedematous.  The 
tumour  is  most  prohably  dull  on  percussion, 
but  still  retains  an  unpulse  on  coughing. 
There  is  some  malaise,  and  a  varying  degi'ee 
of  fever.  There  will  probably  be  nausea  and 
possibly  vomiting,  but  in  any  case  the  lat- 
ter sjTuptom  will  be  slight.  There  may  be 
constipation,  but  it  will,  if  present,  not  be 
absolute.  There  is  no  marked  abdominal 
pain,  and  no  constitutional  depression. 

As  a  rule,  the  case  ends  favourably  in 
three  or  fom-  days,  but  in  exceptional  in- 
stances the  inflammation  may  sj)read  to  the 
general  peritoneal  membrane,  or  the  gut 
may  become  acutely  iaflamed  and  even 
gangrenous,  and  extensive  suppuration  may 
appear  in  the  sac. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  case,  absolute 
rest  in  bed  must  first  be  insisted  on.  The 
parts  should  be  so  adjusted  by  postmre  as  to 
relax  as  far  as  possible  the  tissues  about  the 
hernia.  An  ice-bag  should  be  apphed  to  the 
part,  or  a  proper  degi-ee  of  cold  may  be 
maintained  by  Leiter's  tubes.  Opium  should 
be  given,  and  the  patient  placed  upon  a 
scanty  diet  of  fluid  nourishment  only. 

If  any  of  the  compHcations  arise  to  which 
reference  has  been  made,  they  must  be 
treated  in  the  usual  way. 

Feederick  Treves. 

HERNIA,  Irreducible,  is  a  morbid 
condition  of  a  hernia  in  which  the  contents 
of  the  sac  cannot  be  completely  replaced 
within  the  abdomen.  This  form  may  in- 
clude intestine  or  omentum,  alone  or  both 
together.  This  condition  does  not  give  rise 
to  symptoms  of  strangulation  or  of  obstruc- 
tion, although  it  frequently  causes  increased 
dyspeptic  flatulence.  It  is  due  occasionally 
to  non-recognition  of  the  lesion,  more  fre- 
quently to  neglect  on  the  patient's  part  to 
procure  a  well-fitting  truss. 

Irreducibihty  may  depend  upon  causes 
situated — (a)  outside  the  sac,  due  to  the 
fibrous  structm-es  of  the  abdominal  walls ; 
(b)  in  the  sac  itself,  as  seen  in  cases  where 
the  neck  is  much  narrowed  or  unduly 
thickened;  or  (c)  in  the  very  large  ma- 
jority of  instances  it  is  referable  to  altered 
conditions  of  the  sac-contents.  These  are 
the  presence  of  fluid,  more  or  less  in 
amoimt,  in  the  sac,  so  that  no  well-directed 
pressure  by  taxis  can  be  exerted  upon  the 
solid  contents;  adhesions  between  the 
omentmn  or  the  intestine  and  the  sac; 
fibrous  adhesions  imiting  contiguous  por- 
tions of  the  omentum,  so  that  it  cannot  be 
unravelled ;  adhesion  of  a  coil  of  intestine  ; 
adhesions  between  omentum  and  intes- 
tine ;  accimiulation  of  fat,  or  fibroid  changes 


taking  place  in  the  omentum ;  hypertrophy 
of  the  mesentery ;  sudden  descent  of  a, 
large  amount  of  intestine  or  omentum,  or 
both  together ;  fibrous  bands  passing  across 
the  sac ;  and,  lastly,  the  anatomical  pecu- 
harities  of  the  extruded  viscera,  which 
either  have  no  sac  at  all,  or  only  an  incom- 
plete one,  as  in  hernia  of  the  caecum,  sig- 
moid flexm-e,  bladder,  &c. 

Irreducible  hernise  are  most  commonly 
met  with  in  the  inguinal,  femoral,  and  um- 
bihcal  varieties. 

In  the  inguinal  variety  of  hernia,  2*8 
per  cent,  are  hreducible  in  males,  and  in 
females  3"1  per  cent.  In  the  femoral  variety, 
the  protrusion  is  irreducible  in  males  to  the 
extent  of  15'5  per  cent.,  and  in  females  to- 
that  of  25*2  per  cent.  In  both  varieties  of 
hernia,  the  right  side  is  that  on  which  it  is- 
most  commonly  irreducible.  In  females, 
this  holds  good  positively  and  relatively ;. 
in  males,  hernia  of  the  left  side  shows,  in 
later  life,  a  shghtly  increased  tendency  to- 
become  irreducible. 

The  contents  of  irreducible  hemiiE  are- 
usually  omentum,  the  intestine  being  rarely  • 
in-educible ;  so  that  hreducible  intestine 
amoimts  in  inguinal  herniiE  to  only  1"6  per 
cent.,  and  in  femoral  herniee  to  "3  per  cent» 
of  all  cases  of  irreducible  hernia.  This- 
condition  of  hernia  is  hable  to  become  in- 
flamed, incarcerated,  or  strangulated ;  and 
cases  have  also  been  described  in  which  the- 
n-reducible intestine  has  been  ruptured  by 
blows  and  falls. 

The  symptoms  of  u'reducible  hernia  are- 
those  referable  to  ruptm-es  generally,  only 
largely  increased.  Beyond  these  symptoms- 
are  those  of  cohc,  constipation,  and  incon- 
venience fi-om  the  size  and  weight  of  the 
hernia.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  size  which 
u-reducible  hernias  may  attain,  varying  as 
they  do  from  that  of  a  small  walnut  to- 
one  involvmg  a  large  part  of  the  intestines- 
and  omentum. 

As  u-reducible  hernia  leads,  apart  from, 
local  inconvenience  and  dyspepsia,  to  more- 
serious  morbid  conditions,  its  treatment 
shoidd  be  carefully  watched.    In  all  cases 
instrumental  support  must  he  given,  not 
only  to  procm-e  reduction  of  the  mass  i 
possible,  but  also  to  prevent  increase  of  th 
hernia  and  its  consequent  dangers.    In  th 
majority  of  cases,  complete  reduction  may  b 
looked  for  by  the  apphcation  of  weU-fittin 
trusses,  assisted  by  the  cordial  co-operatio 
of  the  patients.    By  the  constant  pressor 
of  hollow-padded  trusses,  gradual  absorp 
tion  of  the  omental  fat  and  adhesions  i 
effected,  so  that  after  wearing  instrument 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  the  mass  be 
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comes  so  cTiminishecl  in  hxHk  that  it  can  be 
easily  reduced.  This  reduction  may  talce 
place  gradually  or  siiddenly. 

If  the  presence  of  fluid  in  the  sac  be  the 
cause  of  u-reducibility,  this  may  be  evacu- 
ated by  tapping,  when  the  contents  are  in 
fiome  cases  capable  of  reduction. 

Irreducible  omentum  may  be  removed 
by  operation,  and  at  the  same  nuoae  the 
sac  should  be  excised.  This  operation  is 
not  without  danger,  for  several  fatal  results 
have  been  recorded. 

Irreducible  intestine  should  be  treated 
ty  suspensory  bags,  or  by  hollow-padded 
trusses  having  i-im  plates,  the  interval  being 
filled  in  with  chamois  leather,  so  as  to  in- 
crease their  depth  without  increasing  their 
■weight. 

Hernise  of  the  bladder  or  large  intestine, 
which,  by  the  natm-e  of  their  anatomical 
relations,  are  frequently  irreducible,  must 
be  treated  by  palUative  measm-es  of  sup- 
port, by  strong  suspensory  bags,  or  hollow- 
padded  trusses  with  rim  plates.  See 
Trusses. 

The  plan  of  attempting  reduction  of  old 
iiTeducible  hernia  by  long  confinement  to 
ted  and  restricted  diet,  so  as  to  lessen  the 
amoimt  of  fat  in  the  omentum  or  mesen- 
tery, has  been  recommended.  The  applica- 
tion of  ice  is  sometimes  followed  by  reduc- 
tion, the  result  as  much  of  the  steady, 
persistent  pressm-e  of  the  ice  as  of  the 
physiological  effects  of  cold. 

John  Langton. 

HERNIA,  Obstructed,  or  Incarcerated. 

In  this  foiToa  of  ruptiure  there  is  a  hin- 
-drance  to  the  return  of  the  bowel  into  the 
abdomen,  and  an  obstacle  to  the  passage 
of  its  contents.  The  loop  of  intestine 
in  the  hernia  becomes  blocked  up  with 
faecal  matter,  and  a  certain  amount  of  ob- 
struction is  thus  produced.  This  blocking 
is  brought  about  either  by  a  slight  increase 
in  the  degree  of  constriction  to  which  the 
loop  is  subjected,  or  by  a  sluggish  move- 
ment of  the  intestinal  contents,  or  by  an 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  those  contents 
■and  in  their  consistence.  The  condition  is 
most  usually  seen  in  cases  where  a  part  of 
the  colon  is  involved  in  the  rupture,  and  is 
•oomparatively  rare  in  forms  of  hernia  other 
than  the  umbilical.  A  loop  of  small  intes- 
tine can  scarcely  be  the  seat  of  obstruction 
m  the  present  sense  of  the  term.  The 
contents  of  that  bowel  are  fluid,  and  it  is 
hardly  intelligible  how  a  loop  of  small  in- 
testine can  become  blocked  by  gas  or  fluid, 
xhe  contents  of  the  lower  ileum  have  often 
the  consistence  of  soft  fseces,  and  a  hernia 


containing  a  portion  of  this  segment  of  the 
bowel  may  be  the  seat  of  an  incarceration. 
The  so-called  obstructed  hernise  of  small 
intestine  would  be  more  properly  classed  as 
hernifE  the  seat  of  a  slight  degi-ee  of  stran- 
gulation. 

The  tumour,  in  cases  of  obstructed  or 
incarcerated  hernia,  is  increased  in  size, 
is  tense,  is  tympanitic  in  some  cases,  and 
dull  and  doughy  to  the  touch  in  others.  It 
is  seldom  markedly  tender,  although  it  may 
be  the  seat  of  much  pain.  Often  the 
swelling  can  be  partially  emptied  by  pres- 
sure, or  its  outline  may  be  altered  by  the 
same  means.  Unlike  the  tumour  in  stran- 
gulation, there  is  an  impulse  on  coughing, 
and  although  the  mass  is  ii-reducible,  it  is 
not  so  hard  and  unyielding  as  it  is  in  the 
more  serious  condition. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  are  those 
of  severe  constipation.  There  is  nausea, 
and  possibty  vomiting.  The  vomiting  is 
never  alarming,  is  never  feculent,  and  is 
often  quite  insignificant.  There  is  consti- 
pation, but  it  is  not  usually  absolute,  and 
flatus  is  often  passed.  There  is  some  dis- 
tension of  the  abdomen,  but  no  grave  ab- 
dominal pain.  The  tongue  is  coated,  the 
appetite  is  lost ;  the  ptilse  may  be  enfeebled. 

There  is,  however,  no  marked  constitu- 
tional depression,  as  in  strangulation,  and 
indeed  the  condition  present  could  only  be 
confused  with  strangulation  in  the  old  and 
cachectic. 

It  will  generally  be  found  that  the 
patient  is  liable  to  constipation;  that  he 
has  been  constipated  for  some  time  before  the 
hernia  has  become  obstructed ;  or  that  he 
has  been  the  subject  of  flatulent  dyspepsia, 
or  of  some  kindred  intestinal  disturbance. 

The  treatment  is  simple.  The  patient 
must  lie  in  bed.  An  ice-bag  may  be  ap- 
phed  to  the  tmnour,  or  the  swelling  may  be 
emptied  as  far  as  possible  by  manipulation. 
If  there  be  much  pain,  opium  may  be  given 
in  small  doses.  The  diet  should  be  scanty, 
and  composed  of  small  quantities  of  fluid 
nom-ishment  only.  An  enema  should  be  at 
once  administered,  and  repeated  several 
times  if  necessary.  As  soon  as  the  local 
and  general  symptoms  are  less  urgently 
marked,  a  dose  of  castor  oil  may  be  given. 

Frederick  Treves. 

HERNIA,  The  Radical  Cure  of.— In 

the  Jacksonian  prize  essay  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  of  18G2,  the  writer 
was  the  first  to  demonstrate  by  the  results 
of  sixty  cases  of  inguinal  hernia  the  neces- 
sity, in  the  operation  for  radical  cure,  of 
closing  up  not  only  the  neck  and  cavity  of 
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the  sac,  but  also  the  deep  ring,  the  sides  of 
the  ingiiinal  canal,  and  the  pillars  of  the 
superficial  ring;  and  he  accomplished  these 
objects,  in  cases  of  reducible  hernia,  by  the 
use  of  one  common  ligature  applied  in  a 
peculiar  way.  Since  that  date  he  has  used 
in  240  cases  a  stout  silvered  wire  ligature, 
applied  subcutaneously  as  described  in  the 
following  pages,  with  the  results  of  about 
20  per  cent,  of  failiu'es  and  only  two  deaths. 
Two  hundi'ed  of  these  cases  were  operated 
upon  successively  without  a  single  death. 

Smce  the  introduction  of  the  more  com- 
plete apphcation  of  the  antiseptic  method, 
rendering  the  dangers  of  oj)eration  less  and 
the  success  more  certain,  the  author  has 
applied  his  operation,  modified  as  required, 
to  cases  of  irreducible  hernia,  and  also  to 
strangulated  hernise  after  herniotomy.  In 
such  cases  the  sac  must  necessarily  be 
opened  to  obtain  access  to  its  contents, 
the  removal  of  a  portion  of  omentum  is 
freqiiently  required,  and  the  risks  of  the 
operation  are  considerably  increased. 

In  his  address  on  Stu-gery  to  the  British 
Medical  Association  at  King's  CoUege  in 
1873,  the  writer  advocated  the  ligatui'e  of 
the  deep  hernial  apertm'e  and  the  sac  at 
and  during  the  operation  for  strangulated 
hernia,  after  the  bowel  (not  too  much 
damaged)  had  been  retm'ned  and  a  portion 
of  the  omentum  (if  necessary)  entirely  re- 
moved. On  that  occasion  a  patient  was 
exhibited  ux)on  whom  this  proceeding  had 
been  successfully  adopted.  Since  that  time 
he  has  operated  under  spray  in  thirty  cases 
of  inguinal  hernia  vnth.  three  deaths,  and  in 
eleven  cases  of  strangulated  inguinal  hernia 
with  one  death.  In  some  of  these  the  sac 
was  tied,  twisted,  and  wired  or  tied  across 
in  several  places,  but  in  the  majority  the 
sac  was  entirely  removed  after  ligatm-e  of 
its  neck.  In  many,  a  stout  piece  of  carbol- 
ised  kangaroo-  or  ox-tendon  has  been  em- 
ployed instead  of  wire,  but  applied  in  the 
same  way  as  had  been  done  in  his  earlier 
attempts  at  the  radical  cm-e  with  ligatm-e- 
thread  and  compress. 

A  similar  operation  has  been  performed 
by  him  in  twenty  cases  of  crural  hernia, 
fourteen  of  which  were  cases  of  strangula- 
tion and  three  of  irreducible  hernia,  with 
one  death  and  one  failure. 

Some  of  the  modern  operators  for  the 
radical  cure  of  inguinal  hernia  have  de- 
voted their  attention  chiefly  to  the  closure 
of  the  pillars  of  the  superficial  ring,  either 
by  applying  subcutaneously  catgut,  gold,  or 
silver  sutui-es,  closing  the  skin  over  them, 
and  leaving  them  in  permanently,  or  for  as 
long  a  period  as  the  tissues  will  retain  them. 


Some  have,  to  all  appearance,  fancied  that 
thereby  they  have  effected  an  improvemeiit 
and  an  important  modification  in  the  di- 
rection of  simplicity  upon  the  writer's 
method. 

Mr.  Spanton  has  proposed  and  prac- 
tised a  method  of  closing  the  canal  in 
reducible  cases,  which  is  in  its  way  very 
ingenious — viz.  by  the  use  of  an  instrument 
like  a  corkscrew,  apphed  upon  the  pUlars 
over  and  around  the  fore-finger  invagiaated 
into  the  canal,  and  left  there  until  imion 
has  taken  place.    Others  have,  with  greater 
effect,  directed  attention  chiefly  to  securing 
the  neck  of  the  sac  at  the  internal  ring  by 
what  is  called  the  ojjeii  method.    For  this 
piu'pose  an  incision  along  the  whole  length 
of  the  canal  down  to  the  sac  is  practised, 
usually  imder  the  carbolic  spray.  Then  the 
sac  is  opened  and  its  neck  is  carefully 
separated  from  the  spermatic  cord  and  tied 
with  catgut.    At  the  same  time  some  sur- 
geons remove  the  sac  altogether ;  others  are 
content  with  twisting  and  stitching  it  up. 
In  irreducible  cases  the  sac  is  opened,  the 
adhesions  separated,  and  the  omentum,  if 
necessary,  removed.    The  remaining  steps 
of  the  operation  vary  vidth  the  individual 
operator,  nor  would  it  be  within  the  scope 
of  this  article  to  do  more  than  mention  the 
names  of  the  surgeons  who  have  lately 
been  working  for  the  improvement  of  this- 
department  of  sm'gery. 

Professor  Annandale  of  Edinburgh,  Pro- 
fessor Stokes  of  Dublin,  and  Mr.  Mitchell 
Banks  of  Liverpool  have  done  good  work 
in  this  direction.  These  sm'geons  stitch  up 
the  pillars  of  the  superficial  opening  either 
with  catgut,  vnie,  or  sflk  cord.  In  some  of 
his  later  cases  Mr.  Banks  has  included, 
the  conjoined  tendon,  thereby  approaching 
nearer  to  what  the  author  considers  to  be- 
an essential  stej)  towards  the  production  of 
a  radical  closm-e  of  the  canal.  A  similar 
plan  has  been  followed  by  Sir  WiUiam 
MacCormac.  This  kind  of  operation  has 
been  done  abroad,  according  to  TiDanus  of 
Amsterdam,  in  nmnerous  cases,  and  also 
by  M.  Eeverdin  of  Geneva. 

It  is  very  difficult,  fi-om  the  nature  of 
the  case,  to  obtain  reliable  statistics  of 
the  deaths  following  the  open  method  of 
operation.  Still  more  diflicult  is  it  to  get 
at  the  real  results  as  to  a  radical  cure. 
M.  Tillanus  gives  11  per  cent,  of  deaths  as- 
the  result  in  the  numerous  cases  he  has- 
collected.  The  death-results  of  the  recent 
operations  by  the  open  method  are  very 
difiicult  to  obtain.  Some  of  the  cases  ope- 
rated on  by  the  writer  have  been  very 
large,  and  so  have  some  published  by  An- 
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nandale,  Banlcs,  and  others.  The  size  of 
the  rupture  does  not  seem  to  influence  the 
mortality  as  much  as  might  be  supposed. 

We  maj^  conchule,  however,  that  11  to 
12  per  cent,  of  deaths  even  is  too  great  a 
mortality  to  render  the  open  method  at- 
tractive. No  doubt,  in  correspondence  with 
all  analogy,  the  mortality  will  decrease  as 
surgeons  become  more  skilful  and  dexterous 
in  manipulation,  and  the  number  of  cases 
multiplies.  We  may  also  conclude,  from 
ample  experience,  that  too  much  reliance 
cannot  safely  be  placed  upon  ensuring  the 
complete  eflect  of  any  Icind  of  antiseptic 
•  dressings.  The  region  to  which  they  are 
applied  is  a  very  difficult  one  upon  which 
to  fix  and  retain  the  dressings  free  from 
septic  infection,  and  a  limited  size  of  the 
woimd  is  of  considerable  importance  from 
this  point  of  view. 

Selection  of  Cases  and  Modes  of 
Operation. — The  experience  of  nearly  400 
cases  of  operation  for  hei-nia  (fr'om  April 
1858  to  February  1885)  has  shown  the 
writer  that  hernial  cases  differ  so  much 
from  each  other — even  those  classed  neces- 
sarily under  the  same  names — that  modifi- 
cations and  variations  of  the  operations  for 
the  radical  cure  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
accomplish  fully  the  purposes  of  the  sur- 
geon. Thus :  1.  For  simple  reducible  in- 
guinal hernia,  which  resists  the  curative 
effects  of  careful  and  continued  truss-pres- 
sure, the  subcutaneous  method  of  applying 
a  thick  silver  wire  to  the  sides  of  the 
canal,  rings,  and  sac  is  most  suitable,  both 
because  of  its  successful  results — viz.  240 
selected  cases  of  operation,  9  of  which  were 
double,  and  11  second  operations,  with  (as 
far  as  could  be  followed)  40  failures  (18  to 
20  per  cent.) ;  and  because  of  its  safety, 
only  2  deaths  having  occurred,  1  from 
tetanus  and  1  from  peritonitis,  set  up  in- 
dependently of  the  operation.  Two  hun- 
dred consecutive  operations  by  this  method, 
without  special  antiseptic  precautions, 
were  performed  by  the  author  without  a 
single  death.  A  modification  of  this  (used 
in  yoimg  children),  consisting  in  the  em- 
ployment of  two  pins  instead  of  wire,  has 
been  used  in  48  cases  more,  with  7  failures 
and  2  deaths,  1  from  erysipelas  and  1  from 
peritonitis.  For  some  years  these  were  ex- 
clusively the  hernia  operations  practised  by 
the  vsriter,  and  no  cases  were  operated  on 
except  those  of  reducible  and  uncomplicated 
hernia. 

2.  Cases  of  reducible  inguinal  hernia 
in  which  the  omentum  was  troublesome, 
slipping  down  under  the  truss  and  dilating 
the  canal  progressively.  In  these  the  omen- 


tum and  sac  have  been  altogether  removed 
under  spray  and  antiseptic  precautions,  and 
wii-e,  tendon,  or  catgut  has  been  used  for 
ligatm'e.  This  operation  has  been  per- 
formed in  16  cases,  of  which  1  died,  all  the 
rest  being  successfiU. 

3.  Cases  of  irreducible  inguinal  hernia 
incarcerated  by  adhesions  or  changes  in  the 
omentum,  in  which  catgut  or  tendon  has 
been  used  for  ligature,  the  adhesions  de- 
tached, and  the  sac  and  omentum  removed. 
Of  these  there  have  been  14  cases,  with 
2  deaths,  but  no  failures. 

4.  Cases  of  strangulated  inguinal  her- 
nia resisting  taxis  under  anaesthetics,  in 
which,  under  spray,  and  after  the  ordinary 
operation  for  strangulation,  the  sac  has 
been  tied  close  up  to  the  deep  ring  and  re- 
moved, with  or  without  a  portion  of  omen- 
tum, and  the  inguinal  canal  closed  with 
wfre,  catgut,  or  tendon.  Of  these  there 
have  been  11  cases  operated  on  by  the 
■writer,  with  1  failure  and  1  death  from 
peritonitis,  the  latter  resulting  from  the  in- 
jury inflicted  on  the  bowel  by  the  strangu- 
lation and  not  from  the  operation. 

In  reviewing  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  mortality  increases  clearly  with  the 
severity  of  the  case,  and,  therefore,  of  the 
operation ;  and  that  the  restilt  has  depended, 
to  a  considerable  degree,  upon  the  extent  of 
interference  with  the  integrity  of  the  parts 
concerned  in  the  operation.  The  nature  of 
the  means  adopted  in  the  operation,  the 
method  of  it,  and  the  careful  selection  of 
cases  fit  for  the  operation,  are  shovra  to 
have  some  influence  by  the  result  of  seven- 
teen reducible,  but  otherwise  unselected 
cases,  operated  on  by  the  writer's  earher 
and  abandoned  method  with  common  Uga- 
ture-twine  and  boxwood  compress,  in  the 
course  of  which  supptiration,  as  a  rule,  oc- 
curred— viz.  17  cases  vnth  8  failures  and 
1  death  ;  and  also  in  the  pin  method,  now 
rarely  used,  48  cases  (1  double)  with  7  fail- 
ures and  2  deaths.  Somethmg  considerable, 
too,  must  be  allowed  for  improved  manipu- 
lation and  dexterity  in  operating  in  the  later 
cases,  and  for  matm-ed  judgment  and  ex- 
perience— as  in  all  other  operations. 

Writer's  Percentage  of  Successful  Cases. 
It  comes  out  cleaiiy  that,  in  this  operation, 
the  greater  number  of  failiu'es  declare  them- 
selves during  the  first  two  years  after  the 
operation.  If  the  operation  is  not  properly 
done,  or  from  some  other  cause,  the  return 
is  evident  when  the  patient  removes  his 
truss  or  ceases  to  wear  it.  Consequently,  in 
estimating  results,  the  writer  has  left  out 
all  cases  which  have  not  been  cm-od  for  two 
years.   He  has  been  able  to  follow  (out  of 
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a  total  of  339  cases  of  the  variously  modified 
subcutaneous  operation)  96  cases,  aU  of 
more  than  two  years'  duration  after  opera- 
tion. The  longest  was  twenty-five  years 
after  operation,  and  this  was  a  case  of  very 
large  rupture,  with  no  truss  worn  after. 
Twenty  have  been  examined  more  than  ten 
years  afterwards,  and  the  rest  at  various 
periods  above  two  years.  In  59  cases  there 
has  been  a  return  of  the  ruptm-e  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  usually  before  the  end  of  two 
years.  In  152  other  cases  the  patients  are 
known  to  be  cured  up  to  and  below  two 
years  after  operation.  The  proportion  of 
successful  cases  in  389  instances  of  the  sub- 
cutaneous operation  is  calculated  at  from 
73  to  82  per  cent. 

The  number  of  deaths  in  the  339  cases 
was  five,  one  of  wliich  was  from  tetanus,  and 
one  fi-om  causes  quite  imconnected  with  the 
operation.  The  other  deaths  were  from 
erysipelas,  peritonitis,  and  pysemia.  Two 
hundred  and  twenty  subcutaneous  wire 
operations  were  consecutively  performed 
without  a  single  death,  and  in  240  wire 
operations  there  were  only  two  deaths. 

.  Operations  foe  the  Eadical  Cure  of 
Inguinal  Hernia. — The  instruments  used 
by  the  writer  for  these  operations  are  a 
small  scalpel  or  tenotomy  knife,  and  a  stout 
curved  semicircular  needle  on  a  strong 
handle.  The  concave  sm-face  of  the  needle 
should  be  flat,  the  other  rounded.  The  point 
must  be  sharp,  but  the  tapering  shoulders  of 
it  not  sharp  enough  to  cut,  but  only  to  spht 
the  tissues.  Both  should  be  steeped  in  car- 
boUc  lotion  (1-20)  and  plentifully  oiled  with 
carbohc  oil  (1-5).  In  most  of  the  witer's 
operations  thick  copper-wire,  silvered,  one 
foot  and  a  half  long,  has  been  used  to  close 
the  canal  and  rings — wire  thick  enough  not 
to  cut  through  the  compressed  structures 
too  quicldy,  and  not  so  thick  as  to  be 
inflexible ;  each  end  should  be  bent  into  a 
well-made  hook.  Latterly,  however,  he  has 
■used  a  stout  piece  of  kangaroo-  or  ox-tendon, 
well  soaked  in  carboUc  oil  for  a  month  at 
least  before.  It  is  applied  exactly  m  the 
same  manner  as  the  wire,  but  tied  in  a  sur- 
geon's knot  instead  of  the  twist  of  the  wire. 
He  cannot  yet  speak  positively  as  to  the 
respective  advantages  of  these  two  methods. 
The  tendon  is  better  than  catgut,  as  it  is 
more  pliable  and  does  not  untwist.  It  pos- 
sesses the  undoubted  advantage,  like  pre- 
pared catgut,  of  not  requiring  removal  sub- 
sequently, and  of  maintaining  its  hold  of  the 
closed  structures  until  the  adhesions  and 
fibrinous  effusion  set  up  to  replace  it  are 
permanent  and  resisting.  The  wire  sets  up 
more  solid  effusion  and  granulation  in  the 


track  of  its  passage,  and  keeps  open  a 
straight  drain  for  the  escape  of  any  fluid 
effusion,  but  it  necessitates  removal  after  a 
week  or  ten  days,  and  frequently  a  second 
administration  of  anojsthetics. 

The  patient  being  ancesthetised  and 
laid  on  his  back,  with  the  shoulders  raised 
and  knees  drawn  up  to  relax  the  groin 
structures,  and  the  pubes  and  genitals  shaved 
and  well  washed  with  a  1-20  carboUc  solu- 
tion, a  vertical  incision  about  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  long  is  made  through  all  the  in- 
tegumentary structm-es  about  one  inch  below 
the  pubic  spine.    Sometimes,  in  old  cases 
which  have  worn  a  truss,  the  superficial  ex- 
ternal pudic  vessels  requu'e  hgatures  at  both 
ends  after  being  divided.    The  edges  of  the 
cut  are  then  detached  from  the  deeper 
tissues  vidth  the  handle  of  the  knife ;  the 
forefinger  purified  and  dipped  in  carbohsed 
oil,  is  passed  through  the  cut,  and  made 
to  invaginate  the  deeper  coverings  and  the 
sac  (if  scrotal)  as  far  up  the  canal  as  the 
deep  ring  or  hernial  opening.    Then,  by 
hooking  forward  the  finger,  the  thickish 
muscular  border  of  the  internal  obhque 
muscle  is  raised,  and  the  finger  is  pressed 
inwards  so  as  to  pass  behind  the  edge  of 
the  conjoined  tendon,  raising  it  well  for- 
ward.   The  curved  needle  is  then  passed 
along  the  concavity  of  the  hand  till  its 
point  is  felt  at  the  tip  of  the  finger,  when 
it  is  pushed  through  the  resisting  struc- 
tures imtil  its  point  is  seen  to  raise  the 
yielding  skin  of  the  groin  at  the  level  of  the 
deep  ring.    This  skin  is  now  drawn  inwards 
towards  the  median  Hne,  and  the  needle 
pushed  through  it.    Then  the  hook  of  the 
wu-e  (if  wh-e  be  used),  or  the  end  of  the 
ligatm-e  (if  tendon  or  catgut  be  used),  is 
passed  through  the  eye  of  the  needle  and 
di'awn  do^vn  through  both  the  groin  and  the 
scrotal  pvmctm-es  and  detached.    The  in- 
vaginating  forefinger  is  then  shifted  out- 
wards  and  placed  behind  the  centre  of 
Poupart's  ligament,  pushing  inwards  the 
cord,  so  as  to  feel  distinctly  the  groove 
formed  by  Poupart's  ligament.    The  latter 
is  then  lifted  well  forwards  and  kept  away 
from  the  iliac  vessels,  which  lie  directly 
behind  it.   The  needle  is  again  passed  along 
the  concavity  of  the  finger  to  its  point  and 
through  Poupart's  ligament.    When  seen 
to  raise  the  skin,  the  latter  is  drawn  out- 
wards until  the  needle-point  can  be  passed 
through  the  same  aperture  as  in  the  previous 
stage.     The   needle  is   then  withdrawn, 
carrying  the  other  end  of  the  ligature  or 
wire  through  the  scrotal  puncture.    If  wire 
be  used,  a  loop  must  be  left  protruding 
tlu-ough  the  groin  punctm-e. 
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The  deep  coverings  of  the  cord  below  the 
superficial  ring  ai-e  next  pinched  up  by  the 
finger  and  thiunb— and  with  them  the  sac 
of  the  hernia,  if  present — at  the  scrotal 
opening.  The  spermatic  duct  is  to  be  here 
carefully  felt  and  distinguished,  and  the 
needle  passed  in  front  of  it  at  one  side  of  the 
scrotal  punctm'e  and  out  at  the  other  ;  one 
end  of  the  Hgatm-e  or  wire  is  then  passed 
thi'ough  its  eye,  drawn  back  with  it,  and 
detached.  If  wire  is  used  there  will  now 
be  a  loop  above  at  the  gi'oia  punctm-e,  and 
two  loose  ends  below  at  the  scrotal  incision. 
The  wire  must  then  be  ptdled  upon  so  as  to 
be  straightened  out  between  the  loop  and 
the  ends,  where  two  twists  are  to  be  made 
and  the  loop  di'awn  up  so  as  to  invaginate 
and  compress  all  the  tissues ;  the  wire  is  then 
finally  twisted  down  at  the  loop  end  into 
the  groin  punctm'e.  With  the  tendon  Uga- 
tiure  all  that  is  needed  is  to  tie  firmly  to- 
gether the  two  ends  protruding  through  the 
scrotal  incision  in  a  true  sm-geon's  knot,  and 
to  cut  off  the  ends  within  the  incision,  stitch 
up  the  upper  part  of  the  incision  if  it  gapes, 
and  put  a  few  horse-hau's  for  drainage  into 
the  lower  part.  If  wire  is  used,  the  ends  are 
bent  upwards  to  the  loop,  passed  through  it, 
and  fastened  by  a  single  bend,  the  ends 
being  cut  off  short.  The  patient  is  then  put 
to  bed  in  the  sitting  postm'e,  with  the  knees 
drawn  up  over  a  bolster,  and  fed  on  milk 
and  beef-tea  for  a  few  days. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  steps  of  the 
■operation  are  essentially  the  same  whether 
wire  or  tendon  be  used  as  the  retaining 
medium,  the  nature  of  the  material  employed 
requiring  a  httle  modification  of  the  process. 
The  wire  may  be  withdrawn  after  a  week, 
ten  days,  or  a  fortnight,  according  to  the 
amount  of  action  set  up.    Usually  there  is 
very  httle  discharge,  and  the  wire  comes 
away  with  httle  trouble.    The  two  ends  are 
unt^visted  and  stretched  straight,  and  the 
loop  puUed  upon.    The  two  parts  of  the 
wire  lie  usually  in  the  same  track,  having 
■  slowly  idcerated  through  the  tissues  and  left 
,  granulations  behind  them,  which  close  up 
firmly  by  a  deep  cicatrix  the  compressed 
:  and  twisted  tissues.  The  tendon  remains  in 
'  the  tissues,  and  holds  them  together  untU 
I  the  solid  effusion  which  ensues  absorbs  and 
I  replaces  the  hgature.    Upon  the  perfection 
«  of  this  process  depends  the  permanency  of 
!  the  cure. 

By  this  operation  the  valvular  arrange- 
'  ment  of  the  sides  of  the  normal  inguinal 
c  canal  is  restored  by  the  union  of  the  con- 
;  joined  tendon  with  the  edge  of  the  deep  ring, 
'  the  internal  pUlar  of  the  superficial  ring, 
«  and  with  the  fascia  transversalis  and  deeper 


fibres  of  Poupart's  ligament.  This  union 
occmrs,  if  the  operation  be  well  managed, 
close  up  to  the  deep  ring,  and  involves  its 
structm-es  also.  The  obliquely  placed  liga- 
ture embraces  both  the  invaginated  sac,  the 
deep  ring,  the  canal,  and  the  superficial 
ring.  The  inner  limit  of  the  ligatmre  is  the 
edge  of  the  sheath  of  the  rectus,  the  outer 
limit  is  Poupart's  ligament.  In  the  nume- 
rous operations  now  performed  no  trouble 
has  ever  been  experienced  with  the  epi- 
gastric artery.  It  yields  easily  to  pressm-e, 
and  cannot  be  punctured.  If  included  in 
the  ligatm-e,  it  becomes  obHterated  without 
further  trouble.  The  ihac  vessels  are 
avoided  by  hfting  up  Poupart's  hgament 
well  on  the  finger,  and  by  keeping  the 
needle  well  in  front  of  the  finger.  The 
writer  has  never  had  trouble  of  any  kind 
from  this  source  in  all  his  experience,  now 
very  considerable. 

Modifications  of  the  Operation. —  In 
cases  in  which  it  is  thought  desirable  to 
open  and  remove  the  sac,  with  or  without 
removal  of  the  omentum,  the  scrotal  inci- 
sion is  carried  upwards  as  far  as  the  super- 
ficial abdominal  ring,  and  tlirough  all  the 
intervening  structm-es  down  to  the  sac 
itself.  The  sac  is  carefully  looked  for  and 
di'awn  out  of  the  wound,  great  care  being 
taken  in  detaching  it  from  the  spermatic 
duct,  which  is  closely  connected  with  and 
often  totally  invested  by  it.  The  fingers, 
forceps,  and  the  handle  of  the  knife  are  the 
safest  instruments  to  employ.  If  it  be  neces- 
sary to  use  the  point  of  the  knife,  the  incision 
should  be  always  vertical — i.e.  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  duct,  which  it  is  desirable  to 
avoid,  and  never  across  it.  The  sac  should 
be  gradually  enucleated,  and  its  fundus  de- 
tached from  the  timica  vaginalis  and  drawn 
out.  An  opening  to  admit  the  finger  should 
then  be  made,  and  any  omentum  which  may 
lie  in  the  sac  is  thus  brought  into  view. 
The  fundus  of  the  sac  is  then  lifted  up  and 
held  at  right  angles  to  the  trunk,  while 
the  finger  of  the  sm-geon  feels  carefully  for 
the  deep  abdominal  opening.  The  sac  is 
then  isolated  as  far  up  as  this  poiht,  wliich 
is  easily  done  through  the  dilated  super- 
ficial ring.  If  difficulty  be  experienced,  the 
upper  fibres  of  this  ring — i.e.  the  inter- 
columnar — are  to  be  cut  to  a  limited,  but 
sufficient  extent,  to  allow  of  a  complete  in- 
vestment of  the  neck  of  the  sac  with  the 
ligature.  If  there  be  a  process  of  the 
omenttma  which  it  is  desirable  to  remove, 
this  shoidd  be  first  dealt  with.  All  adhe- 
sions to  the  sac,  whether  of  omentiun  or 
bowel,  which  can  be  easily  separated,  should 
be  first  detached ;  then  the  omentum,  held 
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firmly  by  the  assistant,  should  be  spread 
out  and  examined.  A  small  curved  suture- 
needle,  armed  with  the  thinnest  catgut, 
should  be  passed  under  the  vessels  wiuch 
are  seen  in  the  omentum  separately,  and 
these  should  be  tied,  the  ends  of  the  catgut 
being  cut  close.  Then,  the  deeper  part  of 
the  omentum  being  still  held  firmly,  the 
portion  of  it  which  is  beyond  the  ligatm-es 
should  be  cut  off  with  the  scissors.  Any 
oozing  points  should  be  tied  carefully  with 
the  catgut,  and  the  part  exposed  to  the  air  to 
see  if  there  be  more  oozing.  The  omentum 
is  then  allowed  to  return  into  the  abdominal 
cavity. 

The  sac  is  next  dealt  with.  The  fore- 
finger being  passed  through  it  to  the  deep 
ring,  the  neck  of  the  sac  is  twisted  round 
firmly  for  two  complete  tm-ns.  The  handled 
hernia-needle  before  described  is  armed  with 
thick,  stout,  prepared  catgut  or  tendon,  and 
is  passed  across  the  twisted  neck  of  the  sac 
at  the  point  of  the  finger,  close  up  to  the 
deep  ring,  a  double  ligatiure  bemg  left  on  the 
withdrawal  of  the  needle.  The  loop  in  cut 
and  the  four  ends  tied,  two  and  two,  in  a 
firm  sm-geon's  knot,  and  cut  off  close.  Care 
must  be  taken  here  that  the  spermatic  duct 
behind  the  sac  is  not  included  in  the  Kgature 
or  injured  in  any  way. 

Lastly,  the  tendinous  sides  of  the  in- 
guinal canal  are  to  be  secm'ed  by  wu-e  or 
tendon  in  the  way  before  described — viz. 
through  the  conjoined  tendon  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  rectus  muscle  on  the  inner  side, 
and  through  the  centre  of  Poupart's  liga- 
ment on  the  outer  side,  the  two  ends  of  the 
ligatm-e,  tendon,  or  wire  being  brought  down 
into  and  through  the  scrotal  pmicture. 
There  being  no  sac  left  in  the  scrotum,  the 
needle  must  now  be  carried  across  in  front 
of  the  spermatic  cord  and  closely  embracmg 
it,  through  the  fibres  implanted  into  the 
pubic  spine  on  the  one  hand  and  the  internal 
pillar  of  the  superficial  ring  close  to  the 
pubic  crest  on  the  other,  and  the  end  of  the 
ligature  or  wire  be  drawn  across,  leaving 
the  cord  easily  movable  behind  the  ligatm-e. 
If  tendon  or  thick  catgut  is  used  for  liga- 
tm-e, it  must  be  tied  firmly,  so  as  to  be  quite 
tight.  A  surgeon's  double  knot  should  always 
be  used.  If  wire  is  used,  its  ends  must  be 
twisted  as  before  described,  and  the  loop 
above  drawn  upon  so  as  to  close  up  all  the 
tissues  involved,  and  secured  as  abeady 
mentioned.  Finally,  a  di-ainage-tube  should 
be  placed  along  the  cord  close  up  to  the 
ligatm-e,  and  the  scrotal  wound  closed  by 
sutures. 

For  the  better  safeguarding  of  the 
patient,  the  writer  is  strongly  of  opinion 


that  the  strictest  form  of  antiseptic  dressing 
and  treatment  should  be  followed  out.  He 
em^jloys  Lister's  spray  method  as  the  most 
sure  and  convenient. 

In  this  operation  the  ends  of  the  wires  or 
ligatm-e  are  crossed  like  a  bootlace.  The 
superficial  rmg  and  canal  are  thus  seemed 
along  their  whole  extent,  together  with  the 
deep  hernial  opening.  The  sac  is  tied  close 
up  to  the  deep  ring,  and  the  possibihty  of 
its  becoming  patulous  and  again  admitting 
bowel  or  omentum  is  removed  by  its  adhe- 
sion to  the  oblique  muscles  and  aponemosis. 
The  hgature  and  removal  of  the  omentum, 
in  the  cases  requiring  it,  add  a  still  farther 
impediment  to  a  retm-n  of  the  ruptm-e  by 
the  stump  becoming  adherent  to  the  deep 
hernial  opening.  There  is  thus  formed,  in 
large  and  severe  cases,  a  triple  barrier  against 
a  retm-n  of  the  ruptm-e. 

In  cases  of  direct  hernia  this  laced  ar- 
rangement of  the  ligatm-e  must  be  carefully 
carried  out,  the  needle  being  carried  through 
the  tissues  close  to  the  border  of  the  rectus 
muscle,  so  as  to  include  the  margins  of  the- 
opening  in  the  conjoined  tendon.  In  such 
cases,  there  is  found  not  imcommonly  an 
awkward  position  of  the  spermatic  cord  in 
relation  to  the  sac.  It  may  be  found  in 
front  of  the  sac  instead  of  being  outside  it. 
It  has  also  been  in  several  cases  found  to- 
be  separated  into  two  parts,  one  containing 
the  spermatic  duct  and  the  other  the  sper- 
matic vessels  and  nerves.  In  aU  these  cases 
it  should  be  carefully  looked  for  and  isolated 
before  lifting  out  the  sac. 

In  congenital  hernia,  the  fundus  of  the 
sac  may  be  left  attached  to  the  testicle,  and 
sewn  up  with  fine  catgut  to  form  a  tunica 
vaginalis,  the  intermediate  portion  up  to 
the  deep  ring  being  removed. 

The  writer  considers  it  advisable,  in  all 
cases  where  an  elongated  piece  of  omentiam 
is  habitually  in  the  sac,  to  open  the  latter 
and  to  remove  the  omentum  and  sac. 
Nothing  is  more  calculated  to  dilate  the 
openings  than  a  piece  of  omentum  forced 
down  by  abdommal  muscular  pressm-e. 
Experience  has  shown  that  in  such  cases, 
uncomplicated  and  in  healthy  subjects,  the 
ligature  and  removal  of  the  sac  and  process 
of  omentum  imder  the  spray  is  a  safe 
enough  proceedmg;  while  the  result  is  a 
more  resisting  impediment  to  the  retm-n  of 
the  hernia. 

A  stiU  more  difficult  compUcation  is 
found  in  an  imperfect  or  non-descent  of 
the  testicle.  This  is  usually  associated 
with,  or  followed  by,  a  hernia  of  the  con- 
genital kind,  with  an  open  funicular  pro- 
cess.   The  hernial  contents  are  in  close 
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contact  with  the  testicle,  often  passing  in 
front  of  and  below  that  gland,  so  as  to 
resemble  a  hydrocele.  This  resemblance 
may  be  further  increased  by  the  presence 
of  fluid  from  the  peritoneal  cavity  in  the 
sac  of  the  hernia.  In  these  cases  the 
process  of  peritoneum  is  usually  drawn 
down  by  the  gubernacular  fibres  which  are 
attached  to  it,  so  as  to  precede  the  testicle, 
which  is  kept  back  by  adhesions_  in  the 
inguinal  canal  or  abdominal  cavity.  If, 
under  such  circumstances,  strangulation 
takes  place  or  the  testicle  becomes  inflamed, 
the  case  is  obncured  and  comijlicated  in  a 
very  dangerous  manner.  In  several  cases 
ot  this  kind  in  young  adults  the  vn'iter  has 
successfully  dealt,  by  one  operation,  with 
both  the  undescended  testicle  and  the  hernia 
also. 

By  a  modification  of  the  operation  before 
described  lor  removal  of  the  sac,  the  testicle 
is  cut  down  upon  and  detached  from  its 
connections  with  the  canal  and  rings.  The 
sac  is  then  tied  close  up  to  the  deep  ring  and 
cut  off  short.  It  is  again  stitched  up  be- 
Jow  with  tine  catgut,  and  cut  cJose  to  the 
testis,  leaving  the  fundus  for  a  tunica  vagi- 
nalis. The  spermatic  duct,  with  its  ves- 
sels and  nerves,  is  then  stretched  gently, 
but  firmly,  by  laying  hold  of  the  testis  and 
drawing  forwards  and  downwards.  In  this 
way  an  inch  to  li  inches  will  usually  be 
gained  in  length,  and  the  gland  may  be 
drawn  down  and  placed  in  the  scrotum  so 
as  to  lie  below  tho  level  of  the  symphysis 
pubis.  It  is  held  in  the  scrotum  by  a  stout 
catgut  ligature  passed  with  the  handled 
needle  through  the  scrotal  tissues  below  tho 
testis  and  serous  tunic,  which  are  probably 
the  remains  of  the  gubernacuKun.  Tho 
two  ends  of  the  hgatm'e  are  passed  sepa- 
rately through  the  skin  of  the  scrotum  and 
tied  over  a  small  pad  of  carbolised  gauze. 
In  some  cases,  where  the  cord  or  spermatic 
duct  did  not  yield  sufficiently  to  traction, 
the  duct  was  cautiously  sepaiUted  from  the 
epididymis  in  the  lines  of  cleavage  of  the 
connective  tissue,  from  the  globus  major 
down  to  the  globus  minor.  The  gland  was 
then  turned  upside  down,  so  as  to  gain  the 
length  of  its  long  diameter,  and  fixed  in  the 
scrotum  as  before  described. 

The  extremely  convoluted  arrangement 
of  the  spermatic  duct,  and  its  elasticity 
within  its  fibrous  envelopes,  permit  of  this 
stretching  without  damage  to  its  structure 
by  using  too  much  force.  To  prevent  as 
far  as  possible  the  elastic  retraction  which 
follows  to  some  extent,  a  stout  silver  wire 
or  tendon  suture  should  be  carried  deeply 
through  the  scrotum  directly  above  the 


testicle,  and  this  has  also  been  supplemented 
by  elastic  traction  upon  the  pad  and  ligature 
at  the  bottom  of  the  scrotum. 

In  most  cases  the  testicle  has  become 
adherent  to  the  scrotum  where  placed.  In 
some,  a  certain  amoimt  of  subsequent  re- 
traction has  drawn  the  testicle  into  the 
angle  between  the  adductor  muscles  and 
the  penis.  It  was,  however,  in  this  retired 
position  sufficiently  protected  from  violence 
or  pressure,  and  was  not  by  any  means  so 
liable  to  be  crushed  or  injured  as  in  its 
original  position  in  the  groin.  In  one  case 
there  has  been  suppuration  in  the  new 
tunica  vaginalis  formed  from  the  fundus  of 
the  sac  of  the  hernia.  No  atrophy  of  a 
testicle  which  was  well  developed  before 
the  operation  has  occurred.  In  one  case, 
a  child  eight  years  old,  in  which  the  testicle 
was  transplanted  to  enable  a  truss  to  be 
applied  to  the  hernia  which  followed  it,  the 
testis,  which  was  originally  wasted  some- 
what, finally  disappeared,  either  from  the 
operation,  or  by  the  truss-pressure  subse- 
quently kept  up  tipon  the  newly  formed 
cicatrix  resulting  from  the  operation. 

Badical  Cure  after  Herniotomy  for 
Strangulation  in  Inguinal  Hernia. — Since 
tiie  VTi'iter  published  the  first  case  of  this 
operation  in  the  Address  on  Sm-gery  at  the 
British  Medical  Association  meeting  in 
August  1873,  he  has  operated  in  eight  cases 
of  strangulated  inguinal  hernia  after  relief 
of  the  strangulation,  the  intestine  being  in 
a  comparatively  healthy  condition — i.e.  not 
sphacelated  or  ulcerated,  but  only  chocolate- 
colom'ed  Irom  congestion.  The  operation 
was  completed  by  the  ligatm-e  and  re- 
moval of  the  sac,  and  ablation  of  diseased 
omentum  ;  then  the  sides  and  rings  of  the 
inguinal  canal  were  di'awn  together  by 
either  wire,  catgut,  or  tendon,  and  the  woimd 
stitched  up  over  a  draiuage-tube.  In  one 
case  of  reduction  en  masse  he  has  done  this 
with  complete  success.  The  same  operation 
was  done  in  eight  cases  of  strangulated 
crural  hernia.  Two  deaths  resulted,  from 
the  damage  done  by  the  strangulation  and 
not  by  the  operation. 

Operation  for  the  Eadical  Cure  of 
Crural  Hernia. — For  this  operation  the 
same  instruments  and  appliances  as  in  that 
for  inguinal  hernia  are  used  by  the  -writer. 
The  parts,  the  instruments,  and  the  hands 
of  the  operator  being  carefully  purified,  the 
skin  closely  shaved,  and  the  hernia,  if  pos- 
sible, reduced,  a  vertical  incision,  1^  to  2 
inches  long,  is  made  over  the  centre  of  the 
hernia,  and  layer  after  layer  of  tissue  divided 
vnth  a  small  scalpel  or  tenotomy  laiife 
until  the  sac  is  reached.   This  is  opened 
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on  a  director,  or  by  the  careful  use  of  the 
scalpel  and  forceps,  and  any  omentum 
which  may  be  present  is  drawn  out  gently 
and  spread  out,  so  that  the  vessels  which 
supply  it  can  be  recognised.  These  are  to 
be  taken  up  with  the  point  of  the  forceps, 
and  tied  with  the  finest  catgut,  wherever 
needed.  The  omentum  is  then  to  be  held 
steady  by  the  assistant,  and  cut  off  with  a 
pair  of  blunt  bent  scissors,  or  torn  carefully 
with  the  fingers  and  forceps. 

All  the  bleeding  vessels  are  to  be  tied 
carefulljr  and  kept  exposed  to  the  air  and 
spray  for  a  while,  to  make  sm-e  that  bleeding 
will  not  recm".  The  omentvun  may  then  be 
suffered  to  retract  into  the  abdomen.  The 
■sac  is  then  drawn  firmly  downwards  and 
forwards.  A  piece  of  strong  catgut  or  pre- 
pared tendon,  doubled,  is  then  to  be  passed 
through  the  neck  of  the  sac,  and  tied  on 
•each  side,  as  high  up  as  possible.  The 
hgatm'e  and  the  sac  are  cut  off  close,  and 
allowed  to  retract  into  the  abdomen.  Then 
the  needle  is  passed  through  the  pubic  por- 
tion of  fascia  lata,  just  internally  to  the 
femoral  vein,  which  is  to  be  carefully  pro- 
tected with  the  forefinger.  The  point  of 
the  needle  is  carried  upwards  and  forwards, 
through  Poupart's  hgament,  and  brought 
out  at  the  upper  end  of  the  skin  wound.  A 
stout  piece  of  prepared  tendon  is  threaded 
through  the  eye  of  the  needle  and  drawn 
back  through  the  tissues.  The  needle  is 
then  cleared,  and  passed  through  the  same 
structm-es — viz.  the  pubic  fascia  lata  and 
Poupart's  hgament  close  to  Gimbernat's 
hgament,  the  surface  and  border  of  wliich 
is  closely  skirted.  The  other  end  of  the 
Hgature  is  then  threaded  through  the  eye 
of  the  needle,  drawn  down  into  the  wound, 
and  released.  If  the  ruptm^e  be  a  large  one, 
a  third  hgature  may  be  placed  through  the 
same  parts,  between  the  other  two  ;  or  the 
end  of  the  ligatm'e  may  be  can-ied  across, 
through,  and  behind  the  fascia  lata,  close  to 
the  pectineal  line,  to  obtain  a  firm  hold  of 
those  tissues.  The  ends  of  the  hgature  are 
then  tied  firmly  in  a  surgeon's  knot  and  cut 
off  short.  It  win  be  found,  if  rightly  ap- 
plied, to  close  up  entirely  the  femoral 
hernial  opening.  A  few  horse -hairs  or  a 
small  india-rubber  tube,  for  drainage,  should 
be  applied  in  the  lower  part  of  the  wound, 
the  upper  part  of  which  should  be  closely 
sutured  with  silk  and  dressed.  The  patient 
should  be  placed  in  bed  sitting,  with  the 
knees  di-awn  up.  This  operation  may  be 
performed  in  favourable  cases  without 
taking  away  either  sac  or  omentum. 

Operation  for  the  Radical  Cure  of 
Umbilical  Hernia. — The  operation  origi- 


nated and  employed  by  the  writer  is  per- 
formed by  the  aid  of  a  stout  needle,  cockspur 
or  semicircidar  in  shape,  and  with  or  with- 
out handle,  carrying  a  flexible  silver  wire  or 
thick,  stout,  aseptic  tendon  or  catgut  about 
12  or  14  inches  long.  The  instiounent  and 
ligatiure  should  be  steeped  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hoiu:  in  a  1-20  carbohc  solution,  the 
l^atient's  navel  be  weU  cleaned  out,  and  the 
neighbom-ing  parts,  as  weU  as  the  operator's 
hands,  be  washed  with  a  1-30  solution. 

Then,  under  an  anaesthetic  carried  far 
enough  to  prevent  all  struggling,  the  poiut 
of  the  forefinger  or,  in  small  cases,  the  httle 
finger,  should  press  in  the  protrusion  and 
invaginate  the  sac  so  as  to  make  sure  that 
all  the  parts  round  the  navel  are  free  from 
bowel  and  omentum.  The  needle — unarmed 
if  a  handled  one  be  used,  but  armed  with 
the  hgatm-e  if  an  ordinary  cockspur  or  semi- 
circular one  be  employed — is  passed  along 
the  front  of  the  finger  and  made  to  pierce, 
from  behmd,  the  fibrous  structures  and  skin, 
about  half  an  inch  fr"om  the  margin  of  the 
aperture,  leaving  a  loop  at  the  pimctmre 
thus  made.    The  needle  and  one  end  of  the 
hgature  are  then  can-ied  roimd  imder  the 
skin,  close  upon  the  tendinous  aponem-osis, 
just  one  quadrant  of  the  chcle  of  the  hernial 
apertm-e,  and  brought  out  again  to  the 
surface,  as  in  tying  a  naevus  subcutaneously. 
The  needle,  if  a  handled  one,  is  then  freed 
from  the  hgatm-e.    The  invaginating  finger 
is   again  placed  on  the  deep  surface  of 
the  edge  of  the  hernial  opening  opposite  to 
this  point  (or,  if  preferred,  in  smaU  cases, 
the  spoon  end  of  a  common  dhector  can  be 
substituted  for  it),  and  upon  this  the  needle 
is  to  be  again  passed  through  the  aponeu- 
rosis and  skin-apertm-e  occupied  aheady 
by  the  Ugatm-e,  and  the  end  of  the  latter 
threaded  through  its  eye  and  di-a-s\Ti  thi'ough. 
These  steps  are  to  be  rei^eated  for  each  of 
the  remaining  quadi'ants  of  the  chcular 
hernial  opening,  can-ying  the  same  end  of 
the  ligature  all  round  the  margins  of  the 
apertm-e  and  neck  of  the  hernial  sac.  By 
traction  upon  both  ends  of  the  hgatm-e 
(wu-e,  catgut,  or  tendon)  the  neck  of  the 
hernial  sac  is  closed  up  firmly,  the  fundus 
being  gathered  up  by  a  pan-  of  hooked  for- 
ceps and  puckered  hke  a  sack's  mouth  when 
tied.    The  ligatm-e  may  be  secm-ed  by  tying 
or  twisting  in  two  separate  halves  if  the  case 
be  a  large  one.    By  these  means  the  deep 
sm-faces  of  the  peritoneal  sac  are  closely 
applied  to  each  other  in  the  grip  of  the 
Ugatm-e.    In  childi-en's  cases  stout  pre- 
pared catgut  or  tendon  should  be  used.  In 
larger  adtdt  cases  the  writer  prefers  the  use 
of  moderately  stout  silver  wire.   The  latter 
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ulcerates  gradually  through  the  tissues  en- 
closed in  its  gi-ip,  and  may,  at  the  end  of 
a  week  or  ten  days,  be  removed  with  ease 
on  account  of  the  ulcerative  action  enlarging 
the  track  in  which  it  lies.  Antiseptic  treat- 
ment and  di-essing  may  be  used  in  both 
ways  of  operating.  When  catgut  or  tendon 
is  employed  it  is  the  more  necessary  to 
prevent  septic  changes,  which  will  cause 
the  Hgatm-e  to  set  up  suppuration  and  be- 
come discharged,  with  some  delay — perhaps 
considerable — in  the  course  of  the  after- 
treatment. 

Two  cases  of  this  operation  of  which 
notes  were  kept  were  in  healthy  yotmg 
men.  One  was  afterwards  admitted  into  the 
army,  after  having  been  refused  before  the 
operation  by  the  medical  examiners.  There 
were  no  bad  symptoms  whatever  in  any 
of  the  cases  in  which  the  writer  has 
operated,  and  convalescence  was  speedy, 
especially  in  children. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  childi-en 
can  be  cured  by  the  maintenance  of  efficient 
truss  or  belt-pressure,  carefully  appHed  and 
sedulously  kept  up.  The  writer  is  of  opinion 
that  the  pad  should  be  hard,  firm,  and  flat, 
and  should  present  no  boss  or  projection  to 
be  forced  into  the  hernial  aperture.  If  such 
projection  be  effective,  it  delays  or  prevents 
contraction  of  the  hernial  opening.  If  not 
effective,  it  lies  anywhere  but  opposite  to 
the  hernia,  and  hinders  really  efficient 
Bupport  to  the  hernial  weakness. 

A  flat  circular  disc  of  lead  the  sixth  of 
an  inch  thick  and  four  times  the  diameter 
of  the  hernial  opening,  sUghtly  bent  into 
a  ridge  to  fit  the  median  abdominal  groove 
when  this  is  deep,  covered  with  wash- 
leather  and  held  on  by  a  jean  or  rubber 
belt,  has  been  found  to  be  the  best  for  chil- 
dren, and  seldom  fails  to  cure  the  rupture 
in  a  year  or  two.  "When  this  is  borne  with 
difficulty,  an  air-pad  may  be  fitted  to  the 
surface  of  the  metal  disc  to  make  it  more 
comfortable  and  easier  to  be  worn. 

In  children,  the  hernia  should  be  cured 
by  pressm-e  before  the  age  of  ten  years,  or 
be  submitted  to  an  operation.  Each  year 
after  that  diminishes  the  chances  of  a  radical 
cm-e. 

There  are  but  few  adult  cases,  com- 
paratively, which  are  good  subjects  for 
operation  upon  this  kind  of  hernia.  They 
are  commonly  stout,  with  protuberant  ab- 
domens and  a  large  accumulation  of  intra- 
peritoneal and  sm-face  fat.  Often  the  liver 
and  stomach  are  troublesome,  and  some- 
times the  kidneys  are  not  sound.  These 
patients  should  be  made  as  comfortable  as 
possible  by  air-pads,  bags,  and  belts. 


In  exceptional  cases,  the  radical  cure 
of  umbihcal  or  ventral  hernia  may  be 
attempted  after  the  operative  relief  of 
strangulation  and  division  of  the  point  of 
stricture,  by  a  method  of  closure  of  the 
aponemotic  opening  similar  to  that  just 
described.  The  sac  may  previously  be  tied 
at  the  neck  with  stout  catgut  or  tendon  and 
removed.  AU  should  be  done  with  careful 
antiseptic  precautions,  and  not  upon  flabby 
subjects  with  protuberant  and  tense  abdo- 
mens. 

With  respect  to  the  numerous  attempts 
at  the  radical  cure  of  hernia  by  various 
operators,  the  conclusion  of  the  author, 
after  a  study  of  the  numerous  pubHshed 
cases  of  other  surgeons,  and  the  practical 
experience  of  his  own  409  operations,  is 
that  the  mortality  of  the  operation  depends 
chiefly  upon  the  proper  selection  of  cases, 
partly  upon  care  and  skill  in  the  steps  of 
the  operation,  and  partly  upon  various 
accidental  risks  from  other  sources ;  while 
the  successful  issue  depends  chiefly  upon 
the  skill  and  experience  of  the  operator,  and 
partly  upon  due  care  in  the  selection  of  cases 
and  the  method  of  operation. 

John  Wood. 

HERNIA,  Reducible.— In  this  condi- 
tion the  hernia  can  be  completely  returned 
into  the  abdominal  cavity.  Hernis  are,  in 
the  large  majority  of  cases,  slow  in  their 
increase  ;  occasionally,  however,  they  sud- 
denly acquire  large  proportions.  In  these, 
which  are  usually  of  the  inguinal  variety, 
the  protrusion  descends  into  a  sac  already 
existing,  and  thus  constitutes  one  of  the 
forms  of  congenital  hernia. 

The  earliest  symptoms  of  reducible 
hernia  are  the  presence  of  a  swelling,  asso- 
ciated with  dyspepsia,  lumbar  pain,  and  a 
sense  of  weakness  in  the  region  through 
which  the  hernia  is  protruding.  Whilst  the 
hernia  is  advancing  through  the  abdominal 
walls  its  progress  is  slow,  taking  often 
many  months  before  it  becomes  complete. 
After  it  has  once  passed  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  retention-action  of  the  abdominal 
muscles,  its  progress  is  usually  rapid. 

Hernise  increase  fi-om  ill-health,  exces- 
sive muscular  action,  and  from  carelessness, 
sometimes  attaining  enormous  proportions. 
If  small,  the  protrusion  returns  spon- 
taneously when  the  patient  assumes  the 
recumbent  position ;  but  if  large,  some 
portion  of  the  hernia  usually  remains  down. 
The  hernia  is  always  more  easily  reduced 
whilst  the  patient  lies  down,  but  can  be 
retm-ned  with  varying  difficulty  even  in  the 
erect  position.   If  the  protrusion  consists  of 
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an  entero-epiplocele,  the  intestine  is  usually 
the  first  part  to  be  retm-ned,  followed  by 
the  omentiun.  Should  the  hernia  be  com- 
posed enthely  of  intestme,  the  tumo\u:  is 
Boft,  more  or  less  resonant  on  percussion, 
with  a  distinct  impulse  on  coughing,  and 
yielding  frequently  a  gvu'gling  sound  on  the 
taxis  being  apphed  ;  if  the  hernia  consists 
of  omentum,  the  swelling  is  soft,  doughy, 
dull  on  percussion,  lobulated,  with  no  dis- 
tensile  impulse  on  coughing.  In  adults  the 
intestine  is  usually  returned  gradually  ;  in 
early  infancy,  owing  to  its  being  more 
tense,  the  intestme  is  frequently  retm-ned 
suddenly.  Omentiun  is  nearly  always  re- 
placed gradually,  and  often  with  much 
difficulty. 

In  the  very  early  stages  of  a  hernia  the 
sac  may  be  reduced,  but  it  soon  acquires 
adhesions  to  the  sm-rounding  connective 
tissue,  and  thus  becomes  nreducible. 

The  treatment  of  a  rupture  consists 
either  in  the  paUiative  method  of  wearing 
a  truss,  or  in  the  adoption  of  the  radical 
cm-e,  which  aims  at  closing  the  apertur* 
through  which  the  hernia  protrudes  by 
op)eration.    See  Hernia,  Radical  Cure  of. 

The  palliative  means  are  those  usually 
adopted.  In  infancy  the  truss  should  be 
apphed  as  soon  as  the  hernia  is  discovered, 
and  should  be  worn  day  and  night,  only 
being  removed  three  or  foiu*  times  in  the 
com'se  of  the  day  for  the  sake  of  cleanhness 
and  readjustment.  In  adults  it  must  be 
worn  in  the  day-time,  and  should  be  apphed 
before  rising  fi.-om  bed,  and  removed  after 
retiring  to  rest.  If  the  hernia  does  not 
descend  at  night  the  truss  need  not  be 
worn,  but  if  any  portion  should  descend, 
then  the  instrument  should  be  worn  day 
and  night.    See  Trusses. 

If  a  patient  who  is  the  subject  of  a 
hernia  begins  to  wear  a  truss  before  the 
age  of  ten,  a  permanent  cure  may,  in  the 
very  large  majority  of  cases,  be  confidently 
anticipated  after  wearing  a  truss  for  a  few 
years ;  after  the  age  of  puberty  the  lilceli- 
hood  of  recovery  is  much  lessened ;  while 
if  the  hernia  appear  after  twenty  years  of 
age,  the  patient  should  be  advised  to  wear 
a  truss  for  the  remainder  of  Life,  even  if 
there  is  no  descent  of  the  bowel. 

John  Langton. 

HERNIA,  Strangulated.— De^niiion. 
A  strangulated  ruptm-e  may  be  defined 
as  one  in  which  there  is  (1)  an  obstacle 
to  the  passage  of  the  gut  back  into  the 
abdomen ;  ('2)  an  obstacle  to  the  passage 
of  the  intestinal  contents ;  and  (3)  an  ob- 
stacle to  the  passage  of  blood  through  the 


involved  loop.  These  three  factors  must  all 
be  present  to  constitute  a  strangulated 
hernia.  If  one  alone  or  two  alone  be  pre- 
sent, the  rupture  is  other  than  strangulated. 
Thus  if  there  be  only  an  obstacle  to  the 
passage  of  the  gut  back  into  the  abdomen, 
the  hernia  is  simply  '  urreducible,'  while,  if 
there  be  an  obstacle  to  reduction,  as  well  as 
an  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  the  intestinal 
contents,  the  hernia  is  classed  as  '  ob- 
structed '  or  '  incarcerated.' 

Methods  of  Strangulation.  —  A 
knuckle  of  gut  is  thrust  tln-ough  a  narrow 
strait  or  aperture,  and,  being  tmable  to 
retm-n,  becomes  strangulated.  When  once 
the  bowel  has  been 'snared,  all  further  evils 
which  befall  it  dej)end  indh-ectly  upon  the 
blood-vessels.  The  vessels  are  compressed ; 
the  blood  is  unable  to  retm^n  to  the  great 
veins  ;  the  part  sweUs ;  the  strangulation 
is  thereby  rendered  more  pronounced,  and 
the  lack  of  a  supply  of  fresh  blood  soon 
imperils  the  hfe  of  the  captured  loop.  It 
is  obvious  that  were  the  intestine  non- 
vascular it  could  not  become  strangulated 
in  the  usual  sense  of  that  term.  The  gut 
is  thrust  through  the  hernial  orifice  by  a 
pressure  acting  fr-om  the  abdominal  cavity. 
As  it  is  being  forced  through  the  narrow 
aperture,  its  shape  is  altered  in  such  a  way 
that  its  long  axis  is  more  or  less  at  right 
angles  to  the  plane  of  the  hernial  orifice. 
"When,  however,  it  has  passed  through  that 
orifice,  it  tends  to  assume  its  natm-al  out- 
line, and  its  long  axis  becomes  parallel  to 
the  plane  of  the  said  opening.  Its  retm-n, 
however,  is  soon  rendered  stih  more  diffi- 
cult by  reason  of  the  swelling  which  it 
imdergoes. 

The  constricting  agent  is  sometimes  the 
neck  of  the  hernial  sac  itself,  sometunes 
the  dense  tissues  which  form  the  margui  of 
the  hernial  orifice,  and  which  have  mdeed 
moulded  the  neck  of  the  sac.  In  recent 
hernisB,  and  in  congenital  hernioe  that  are 
of  not  too  long  standing,  the  neck  of  the 
sac  cannot  form  the  constricting  agent.  In 
such  ruptures  it  has  indeed  no  independent 
existence.  If  aU  the  tissues  about  it  be  cut 
away,  the  neck  can  be  dra'vra  out  as  a  part 
of  a  perfectly  flat  piece  of  peritoneiun.  If 
a  square  bag  be  pushed  tlurough  a  small 
ring,  it  wUl  appear  to  have  a  neck  where  it 
is  encircled  by  the  ring,  but  if  the  latter  be 
broken  the  neck  ceases  to  exist.  After  a 
hernia  has  existed  for  some  time,  the  plaits 
and  folds  into  which  the  peritoneum  is 
thrown  at  the  neck  of  the  sac  become 
matted  together;  the  tissue  immediately 
external  to  the  neck  becomes  condensed, 
and  the  neck  acquires  an  independent  exist- 
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«nce.  In  such  a  case,  if  all  the  structiu-es 
about  it  be  divided,  it  still  exists ;  and  even 
if  the  hernial  sac  be  separated  fi'om  the 
bod}',  it  will  still  appear  as  a  bag  with  a 
definite  and  rigid  constriction  for  a  neck. 
In  certain  old  ruptures  of  large  size,  the 
neck  of  the  sac  may  become  almost  as  tough 
as  a  ring  of  cai'tilage. 

In  some  instances  the  gut  in  a  rupture 
has  been  strangulated  by  bands  of  adliesions 
which  pass  from  one  wall  of  the  sac  to 
another,  or  it  has  been  so  compressed 
beneath  a  strip  of  adherent  omentmn  as  to 
be  occluded,  or  it  has  been  closed  by  being 
thrast  through  a  sht  in  a  portion  of  adherent 
omentum. 

There  are  instances  where  an  occlusion 
of  the  bowel,  leading  to  symptoms  of  acute 
strangulation,  has  been  brought  about  by  a 
twisting  upon  itself  of  a  loop  of  gut  within 
the  hernial  sac.  Here  the  strangulation  is 
due  to  two  distinct  causes  acting  in  concert, 
viz.  the  volvulus  of  the  bowel,  and  the  rigid 
neck  of  the  sac,  or  the  adhesion  within 
that  sac,  which  has  rendered  the  volvulus 
possible  and  has  maintained  it  when  once 
it  has  formed. 

Strangulation  commonly  follows  the  pro- 
trusion of  an  unusual  amount  of  iatestine. 
It  is  thus  often  ascribed  to  sudden  exer- 
tion, to  violent  expulsive  efforts,  to  injLU-ies 
causing  compression  of  the  abdomen,  and 
the  like.  In  many  instances,  however, 
there  has  been  •  no  such  featm-e  in  the 
etiology.  The  rupture  has  become  strangu- 
lated while  the  individual  was  at  rest,  and 
even  while  asleap.  In  certain  of  these 
cases  the  patient  has  been  for  some  time 
■out  of  health ;  his  tissues  are  relaxed,  or  he 
has  been  troubled  with  coHc,  with  severe 
indigestion,  with  constipation,  with  diar- 
rhcfia,  or  some  such  intestinal  trouble. 
Some  authors  lay  gi-eat  stress  upon  the 
intestinal  distm-bances  that  are  certainly 
often  to  be  noted  in  cases  where  a  rupture 
has  become  strangulated  wthout  conspicu- 
ous cause.  They  maintain  that  such  disturb- 
ances have  a  paramount  influence  in  the 
production  of  the  strangulation. 

A  hernia  may  become  strangulated  on 
its  very  first  appearance,  as  is  not  infre- 
quently the  case  in  some  congenital  in- 
guinal ruptures.  On  the  other  hand  stran- 
gulation may  appear  for  the  first  time  in 
a  hernia  that  has  existed  for  many  years, 
that  has  always  been  reducible,  and  has 
never  given  serious  trouble.  It  may  appear 
in  a  hernia  that  is  in  whole  or  in  part 
irreducible.  When  it  involves  a  rupture 
that  has  been  for  a  long  time  wholly  ir- 
reducible, the  symptoms  probably  depend 


upon  the  snaring  of  a  new  and  recently 
descended  knuckle  of  gut. 

Strangulation  is  most  commonly  met 
with  in  the  hernise  of  adults.  It  is  com- 
paratively rare  in  childi'en  and  in  old  age. 
It  is  somewhat  more  often  met  with  in 
males  than  in  females.  Eeducible  hemise  are 
more  often  strangulated  than  irreducible, 
small  hernise  than  large,  and  congenital 
hemise  than  acquired. 

Symptoms. — A  typical  case, — A  labour- 
ing man  has  a  common  inguinal  hernia. 
Apart  from  the  rupture,  he  enjoys  perfect 
health.  He  has  had  the  hernia  for  several 
years ;  it  has  always  been  rediicible,  and  he 
has  worn  a  truss.  On  several  occasions, 
probably,  the  gut  has  come  down,  and  he 
has  had  much  difficulty  in  forcing  it  back 
again,  and,  during  his  efforts  to  effect  this 
end,  the  rupture  has  pained  him  a  good 
deal,  he  has  felt  imcomfortable  in  his 
abdomen,  and  a  little  sick  and  faint.  On 
a  certain  day  he  goes  to  his  work,  and, 
dm'ing  some  unusual  exertion,  the  ruptm'e 
suddenly  descends  behind  the  truss.  He 
at  once  removes  the  truss,  and  endeavom's 
to  reduce  the  hernia  as  on  jDrevious  occa- 
sions, but  fails.  He  has  a  good  deal  of 
pain  about  the  neck  of  the  sac,  and  feels 
sick  and  faint.  Possibly  a  cold  persph-a- 
tion  breaks  out  over  ins  forehead.  He 
makes  his  way  home  with  difficulty  and 
lies  down.  By  this  time  the  sensation  of 
sickness  has  increased,  and  he  has  vomited. 
The  vomiting  becomes  more  marked  with 
each  horn"  that  the  strangulation  exists. 
He  first  brmgs  up  simply  the  contents  of 
the  stomach,  then  a  yellowish  fluid  deeply 
stained  with  bile.  As  the  case  advances, 
the  vomit  becomes  of  a  deeper  colom*,  a 
dullish  green,  and  ultimately  a  waterj''  fluid 
that  is  brown  and  ill-smelling.  It  may  in 
time  become  feculent. 

The  bowels  may  act  once  or  even  tvsdce 
after  the  strangulation  has  set  in.  Proba- 
bly, however,  they  do  not  act  at  all.  When 
sufficient  time  has  elapsed,  the  patient  finds 
that  he  is  constipated,  and  that  the  con- 
stipation remains  absolute.  Not  even  does 
flatus  pass  the  bowel.  One  most  conspicu- 
ous symptom  is  the  great  constitutional 
depression.  The  man,  who  a  few  hours 
ago  was  in  vigorous  health,  is  now  utterly 
prostrate.  His  pulse  has  become  rapid 
and  feeble,  and  may  rise  to  120  or  140. 
His  temperature  is  below  normal  and  re- 
mains so ;  his  skin  is  cold ;  his  face  looks 
pinched  ;  his  eyes  begin  to  appear  sunken. 
He  looks  prematurely  old,  and  such  ex- 
pression as  his  face  may  wear  is  indicative 
of  great  anxiety  and  distress.    The  tongue 
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becomes  coated,  is  at  first  white,  but  soon 
becomes  dry  and  brown.  As  the  case  ad- 
vances he  becomes  troubled  with  intense 
thirst.  Whatever  he  di'inlcs  he  vomits 
again,  and  the  more  copious  the  vomit- 
ing the  more  marked  the  thh-st.  The 
amount  of  ui'ine  that  he  passes  is  dimin- 
ished, and  often  conspicuously  so.  If  the 
abdomen  be  examined,  it  presents  a  normal 
appearance.  When  the  case  has  lasted  for 
some  time,  it  may  become  swollen,  but  the 
distension  will  never  be  great.  Besides  the 
pain  about  the  hernia,  the  patient  has 
severe  abdominal  pain — pain  of  the  natiure 
of  colic,  it  may  be,  or  a  more  constant 
pain  that  is  situate  about  the  region  of  the 
lunbihcus.  The  abdomen  is  not  at  first 
tender  on  pressm'e,  but  it  becomes  so  in 
time,  and  manipulation  of  the  belly,  or  ex- 
amination of  the  rectum,  probably  causes  in- 
creased suffering  and  an  attack  of  vomiting. 

On  examining  the  hernial  tumour,  it  is 
found  to  be  larger  than  usual,  very  tense 
and  even  hard,  dull  on  percussion,  tender, 
absolutely  irreducible  and  without  impulse 
on  coughing.  On  percussing  the  abdomen 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  neck  of 
the  sac,  there  may  be  some  dulness  due, 
to  the  presence  of  a  distended  coil  above 
the  rupture.  If  left  alone  the  patient  be- 
comes worse  hour  by  hour.  The  collapse 
deepens ;  the  vomit  may  now  come  up  in 
great  gushes,  or  it  may  somewhat  abate. 
He  does  not  appear  to  suffer  very  acute 
pain.  He  Hes  in  bed,  restless,  yet  utterly 
prostrated,  and  in  a  state  of  faint  and 
desperate  misery.  The  coUapse  may  be 
such  as  to  resemble  that  of  the  algid  stage 
of  cholera.  The  urine  may  be  suppressed. 
There  may  be  some  deHrium.  In  all  pro- 
bability, however,  the  collapse  deepens,  and 
the  patient  simply  dies  of  exhaustion. 

A  patient,  with  an  unreheved  strangu- 
lated hernia,  may  die  in  forty-eight  hours, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  may  live  a  fort- 
night or  even  longer.  The  prognosis  in  such 
a  case  depends  upon  many  factors— upon  the 
age  and  state  of  the  patient,  the  nature  of 
the  hernia,  and  the  degree  and  position  of 
the  strangulation.  Probably  the  average 
dmration  of  a  case  of  unrelieved  strangu- 
lated hernia  would  be  as  long  as  seven 
days. 

Analysis  of  the  Symptoms. — The  first 
symptoms  of  strangulation  are  evidently 
due  to  the  impression  conveyed  to  the  ab- 
dominal nervous  centres  by  the  damage  to 
the  bowel ;  the  later  symptoms  are  due  in 
part  to  this  cause  and  in  part  to  the  actual 
obstruction  of  the  intestine.  The  small 
intestine  is  usually  the  part  of  the  bowel 


involved  in  a  hernia.  It  is  supphed  by  the 
sui^erior  mesenteric  plexus  of  ner%'es — a 
plexus  of  considerable  extent,  which  comes 
off  almost  directly  from  the  great  solar 
centre.  The  faintness,  the  coUapse,  the 
failing  pulse,  the  early  vomiting,  can  all  be 
ascribed  to  disturbance  of  the  great  abdo- 
minal nerve-plexuses. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  vomiting,  which 
may  appear  almost  immediately  after  the 
strangulation,  cannot  be  du-ectly  due  ta 
an  obstruction  in  the  bowel  as  far  do'mi  as 
— let  us  say — the  lower  ileum.  The  more 
severe  and  abrupt  the  strangulation,  the 
more  marked  are  the  sjonptoms  of  general 
constitutional  depression  and  the  more  pro- 
nounced the  vomiting.  Later  on  active- 
peristalsis  is  excited  in  the  gut,  above  the- 
obstruction,  and  by  means  of  this  move- 
ment the  vomiting  is  kept  up  so  long  as- 
the  obstruction  exists.  Feculent  vomiting 
may  occm-  when  the  lower  ilemn  is  in- 
volved. It  would  rarely  appear  before  the 
fourth  or  fifth  day.  In  any  case  where 
the  symptoms  have  lasted  many  days,  the- 
vomited  matters  possess  an  offensive  smell 
— '  an  intestinal  odomr ; '  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  they  can  become  really  stercoraceous  un- 
less the  strangulation  be  low  down  in  the 
ileum. 

The  constipation  is  to  be  ascribed,  in- 
the  first  instance  to  the  sudden  shock  given 
to  the  abdominal  nerve-plexuses,  whereby 
the  bowel  is  paralysed,  arid  in  the  second  to 
the  obstruction.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
no  motion  is  passed  after  the  snaring  of 
the  bowel,  and  it  cannot  be  presumed  that 
in  all  these  cases  the  whole  of  the  intes- 
tme  below  the  obstruction  is  empty.  Yet 
although  the  colon  may  be  filled  with  faeces 
at  the  time  of  the  accident,  those  faeces 
are  not  evacuated.  All  the  excitement  and 
tumult  within  the  abdomen  is  taking  place 
in  the  part  of  the  intestine  above  the  occlu- 
sion ;  the  part  below  remains  quiet,  inert, 
and  functionless. 

The  pain  experienced  depends  (1)  upon 
the  direct  damage  to  the  bowel ;  (2)  upon 
pamfol  impressions  referred  to  the  gi-eat 
solar  plexus ;  and  (3)  to  violent  and  irregular 
peristaltic  movements  in  the  bowel  above 
the  herniated  segment.  Pain  due  to  the 
first  cause  is  mostly  felt  at  the  neck  of  the 
sac,  and  an  examination  of  that  part  reveals 
some  tenderness.  The  fixed  pain  which 
patients  so  often  complain  of,  about  and. 
especially  above  the  imibiHciis,  is,  the  writer 
thmks,  due  to  an  impression  rnade  upon 
the  central  nerve-plexuses,  to  pain  referred 
to  the  solar  centre.  Peristalsis  of  the  bowel» 
above  the  hernia,  causes  the  coUcky,  wander- 
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ing  pains  which  are  felt  more  or  less  all 
over  the  abdomen,  and  which  assiime  a  pai-- 
oxysmal,  although  not  an  intermittent,  cha- 
racter. Extreme  tenderness  of  the  abdomen 
is  not  usually  met  with  in  hernia.  When 
present,  it  probably  indicates  peritonitis, 
and  is  associated  with  gi-eat  tension  of  the 
abdominal  parietes,  and  increasmg  me- 
teorism. 

The  diminished  excretion  of  urine  de- 
pends partly  upon  the  lai-ge  amoimt  of  fluid 
lost  by  vomiting,  but  to  a  much  greater  extent 
iipon  the  abrupt  disturbance  in  the  abdo- 
minal nerve-centres.  The  renal  plexuses, 
it  may  be  observed,  are  du-ectly  derived 
from  the  solar  plexus  and  its  semilunar 
gangha.  The  diminution  in  the  urinary 
secretion  is  most  marked  in  cases  attended 
by  severe  constitutional  symptoms.  It  has 
no  dhect  connection  with  the  seat  of  the 
strangulation.  It  is,  undoubtedly,  usually 
more  marked  the  nearer  the  obstruction  is 
to  the  stomach ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in 
'uind  that  the  higher  the  site  of  the  stran- 
^nilation,  the  more  severe  are  the  symptoms 
apt  to  be,  and  the  more  marked  and  pro- 
fuse the  vomiting.  The  jejunum,  with  its 
muscular  waUs,  its  copious  blood-supply, 
its  weU-developed  nerve-plexuses,  and  its 
vigorous  functional  activity,  would  resent 
an  injmy  more  energetically  than  would  the 
lower  ileum,  where  the  muscular  tissue  is 
so  much  scantier,  the  blood-supply  less  free, 
and  frmctional  activity  less  pronounced. 

The  local  changes  in  the  hernial  tumour 
are  aU  inteUigible  enough.  The  most  im- 
portant feature  is  the  loss  of  aU  impulse  on 
coughing.  The  tension  of  the  swelling  de- 
pends in  part  upon  the  increased  amount 
of  gut  in  the  sac,  in  part  upon  the  swelling 
of  the  bowel,  and  in  part  upon  the  collec- 
tion of  serum  in  the  sac.  The  dulness  on 
percussion  depends  in  most  cases  upon  the 
presence  of  the  serum.  It  may  be  due 
to  omentum  between  the  bowel  and  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  sac.  The  amount  of 
gas  within  the  herniated  loop  is  often  so 
small,  and  the  sweUing  of  its  coats  so  ex- 
treme, that  even  when  the  bowel  is  pressed 
close  to  the  sac-wall,  the  percussion  note  is 
still  dull.  From  the  condition  of  the  gut, 
the  tumour  may  be  expected  to  be  tender 
on  handling,  but  pronounced  tenderness 
probably  indicates  hernial  peritonitis,  i.e. 
inflammation  of  the  serous  lining  of  the  sac 
and  serous  covering  of  the  bowel. 

Variations  in  the  Symptoms.  —  The 
symptoms  vary  in  different  cases.  The 
main  bases  for  such  variations  are  the  age 
of  the  patient,  the  state  of  the  health,  the 
nature  of  the  hernia,   the  portion  and 
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amount  of  gut  involved,  and  the  treatment 
adojpted.  In  general  terms  it  may  be  said 
that  recent  hernise  cause  more  severe 
symptoms,  when  strangulated,  than  do  old 
hernias  ;  that  small  strangulated  lierniLe 
are  more  acute  than  large,  and  that  stran- 
gulation of  a  reducible  niptm'e  is  usually 
more  serious  than  that  involving  an  irre- 
ducible one.  When  congenital  herniae  are 
involved,  the  symptoms  are,  as  a  rule,  more 
urgent  than  when  corresponding  acquired 
ruptm-es  are  impHcated, 

It  would  appear  that  the  symptoms  are 
often  less  severe  when  omentum  is  involved 
with  the  bowel,  the  omentum  possibly 
offering  some  protection  to  the  intestine. 
Strangulation  is  commonly  attended  with 
graver  manifestations  in  the  young  than  in 
the  old,  and  much  of  the  future  com'se  of 
a  case  depends  upon  the  abruptness  and 
vigour  of  the  strangulation. 

It  is  often  seen  that  strangulated  herniae 
are  attended  with  urgent   symptoms  in 
those  who  are  in  vigorous  health — in  in- 
dividuals whose  processes  are  active,  whose 
j  vessels  are  weU  filled  with  blood,  and  whose 
nerves   respond  readily  to   stimulation ; 
j  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  dehcate, 
>  the  anaemic,  the  individual  whose  muscular 
system  is  flabby  and  inert,  the  course  of 
a  strangled  rupture  is  often  attended  by 
disturbances  of  a  much  more  moderate 
character. 

In  some  of  the  most  acute  cases  the 
collapse  is  very  pronounced.  There  is  rapid 
prostration,  the  skin  is  cold,  the  limbs  are 
cyanotic,  the  voice  is  lost,  the  urine  is  sup- 
pressed, and  cramps  seize  upon  the  extre- 
mities. During  epidemics  of  cholera,  this 
ultra-acute  form  has  actually  been  mistaken 
for  that  disease,  and  French  authors  have 
indeed  named  it  '  cholera  herniafre.'  On 
the  other  hand,  in  some  of  the  least  acute 
forms,  the  symptoms  develop  gradually. 
There  is  some  cohc,  some  pain  in  the 
hernia,  some  tenderness  about  it ;  the 
bowels  do  not  act,  and  the  patient  vomits 
occasionally,  and  only,  most  probably,  after 
food.  Three  or  fom-  days  may  thus  be 
passed  before  the  characteristic  symptoms 
of  strangulated  hernia  set  in.  Symptoms 
of  this  nature  are  most  commonly  met  with 
in  ruptures  of  large  size. 

Among  some  of  the  least  usual  phe- 
nomena met  with  may  be  mentioned  severe 
and  extensive  congestion  of  the  lungs 
(Verneuil),  cramps  in  the  hmbs,  delirium, 
and,  in  children,  convulsions. 

The  three  most  important  and  constant 
symptoms  are  the  constitutional  depression, 
the  vomiting,  and  the  constipation.  The 
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last-named  symptom  may,  however,  be  re- 
placed by  an  evacuation  of  the  bowel  below 
the  obstruction. 

The  local  manifestations  are  liable  to 
variation,  and,  in  the  diagnosis  of  stran- 
gulated hernia,  must  assume  a  somewhat 
subordinate  position. 

When  the  hernial  tmnoiur  presents  aU 
the  characters  which  have  been  mentioned 
in  describing  a  typical  case,  the  evidences 
of  strangulation  are  very  powerfully  con- 
firmed ;  but  it  must  not,  on  the  other  hand, 
be  assumed  that  the  absence  of  one  or  more 
of  those  characters  is  inconsistent  with 
strangulation,  or  any  evidence  that  it  is  not 
present.  The  local  symptoms  may  be  quite 
insignificant.  In  many  instances  the  patient 
has  been  quite  unconscious  of  having  a 
rupture,  and  the  swelling  has  been  dis- 
covered for  the  first  time  by  the  surgeon. 
The  timaotu",  moreover,  may  be  of  such 
small  dimensions,  and  so  deeply  placed, 
that  it  can  hardly  be  subjected  to  examina- 
tion, and  presents  characters  that  are  nega- 
tive or  questionable.  In  some  hernias,  such 
as  the  obturator  and  sciatic,  it  may  not  be 
possible  to  distinguish  any  timiour  after 
careful  examination. 

In  small  hernise  the  absence  of  an  im- 
pulse on  coughing  is  often  difficult  to  clearly 
establish.  Tumom-s  which  are  of  small  or 
moderate  size  will  probably  be  duU,  hard, 
and  tense.  The  same  characters  may  be 
noted  in  even  large  swellings.  But  a  patient 
may  present  a  tumour  that  is  apparently, 
in  all  parts,  soft,  fluctuating,  and  perhaps 
resonant  on  percussion.  Yet  such  a  swell- 
ing may  be  the  seat  of  a  strangulation. 
The  tumour  in  such  a  case  will  be  large, 
and  will  contain  mainly  certain  unstrangu- 
lated  loops,  whUe  probably,  deep  at  the  neck 
of  the  sac,  is  a  httle  knuckle  of  strangled 
intestine  which  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  surgeon's  touch.  Such  tumours  are 
usually  met  vnth  in  cases  where  a  large 
irreducible  hernia  becomes  the  seat  of  a 
strangulation.  On  the  other  hand,  a  hernial 
tumour  may  present  the  principal  charac- 
ters which  are  associated  with  strangulation, 
and  yet  not  be  the  seat  of  the  affection. 
This  is  seen  m  connection  with  small  uy 
flamed  and  irreducible  epiploceles,  especi- 
ally when  situated  in  the  femoral  region. 
In  such  a  case  the  httle  tiunour  is  irre- 
ducible, is  hard,  tense,  and  diall  on  per- 
cussion, and  either  presents  no  irapulse  on 
coughing  or  only  equivocal  evidence  of 
that  symptom.  The  swelling,  moreover,  is 
tender  on  pressure  and  painful. 

Conspicuous  alterations  may  be  noticed 
in  the  hernial  tumour  as  the  result  of  cer- 


tain gross  changes  in  the  ensnared  bowel 
or  its  sac.  Thus,  when  a  high  grade  of  in- 
flammation attacks  these  parts,  the  tumour 
becomes  more  tense  and  dull  upon  per- 
cussion, more  painful  and  tender,  while  the 
skin  over  it  will  probably  be  found  red  and 
osdematous. 

When  gangrene  attacks  the*  entrapped 
intestine,  and  perforation  follows,  the  tu- 
mour may  be  found  to  have  become  soft, 
and  to  feel  doughy  to  the  touch.  It  may 
have  ceased  to  be  painful,  and  may  be  re- 
sonant on  percussion  firom  the  presence  of 
gas  in  the  sac.  When  suppuration  follows 
as  the  result  of  such  a  change,  the  swelling 
presents  the  ordinary  characters  of  an 
abscess  (fsecal  abscess). 

It  may  now  be  convenient  to  consider 
whether  symptoms,  similar  to  those  which 
attend  strangulation  of  the  bowel,  may 
attend  strangulation  of  the  omentum,  and 
whether  the  strangulated  epiplocele  is  to 
be  admitted  into  the  clinical  conception  of 
a  strangulated  ruptm-e.     That  omentmn 
may  become  strangulated  must  be  ad- 
mitted, although  its  physical  conditions  are 
such  as  to  render  that  occurrence  much 
more  unlikely  to  happen  than  in  the  case 
of  the  bowel.     There  are  surgeons  who, 
while  they  are  compelled  to  admit  the 
anatomical  possibility  that  omentmn  may 
I  become  strangulated  in  a  ruptm-e,  yet  will 
j  not  allow  that  that  accident  is  attended  by 
j  symptoms  in  any  way  aUied  to,  or  apt  to 
be  confused  with,  the  symptoms  of  strangu- 
lated enterocele.    As  to  the  precise  symp- 
toms— if  any — which  attend  the  strangu- 
lation of  omentum,  they  are  either  silent 
or  at  variance  with  one  another,  and  are 
thus  disposed  to  ignore  the  clinical  exist- 
ence of  a  condition  whose  anatomical  status 
they  readily  recognise.    They  agree  in  as- 
serting that  a  strangulated  epiplocele  can- 
not give  rise  to  the  ordinary  symptoms  of 
a  strangulated  hernia,  and  the  solitary 
argiunent  upon  which  this  assertion  is 
based,  may  be  expressed  in  the  words  of 
the  surgeon  who  asks,  '  If  the  ligatm'e  of 
omentum,  by  the  sm-geon's  hands,  pro- 
duce no  symptoms  of  strangulation,  how 
comes  it  that  the  comparatively  slack  con- 
striction of  a  hernial  neck  can  be  supposed 
to  do  so  ?  '    This  question  may  be  at  once 
answered.    There  is  an  immense  patho- 
logical difference  between  a  lesion  which 
j  merely  u-ritates  nerve-filaments  and  dis- 
turbs function,  and  a  lesion  which  at  once 
destroys  nerves  and  totally  annihilates  Amo- 
tion.   The  constriction  of  the  hernial  neck 
acts  as  a  severe  irritant  to  the  nerves  of 
the  part,  and  greatly  distiu'bs  its  circulatory 
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( conditions ;  the  sm'geon's  ligatiu-e,  on  the 
.  other  hand,  is  so  tight  that  all  tissues  within 
i  its  grasp  are  killed  ;  the  parts  on  the  distal 
;  side  of  the  thread  are  at  once  practically 
I  destroyed,  and  cease  to  share  in  the  activity 
^  of  the  body. 

Strangulated  epiplocele  may  produce 
!  symptoms  which  resemble,  and  may  not 
ealwa5's  be  distinguishable  from,  those  at- 
I  tending  a  strangulation  of  the  bowel,  and 
iinto  the  clinical  conception  of  a  strangu- 
!  lated  hernia,  this  form  of  ruptm-e  must  be 
li  admitted.  The  special  features  that  may 
rmark  the  strangulated  omental  hernia,  as 
I- compared  with  the  rupture  containing 
Ibowel,  are  well  described  by  Mr.  Bryant : 
"  It  is  characterised  by  less  severe  and  acute 
ssymptoms.  They  are  the  same  in  nature, 
Ibut  different  in  degree.  The  pain  is  less 
ssevere,  the  vomiting  not  so  marked,  con- 
sstipation  is  less  complete  and  insuperable  ; 
ithe  constitutional  symptoms  are  milder ; 
t^he  local  distress  is  also  inconsiderable,  the 
itumom-  pei-mitting  manipulation  more  freely 
(than  when  it  contains  intestine.  It  will 
aalso  feel  harder  and  more  nodular.' 

It  is  quite  possible  that  many  instances 
cof  hernia,  classed  as  strangulated  omental, 
lihave  been  instances  of  error  in  diagnosis. 
IFor  example,  symptoms  of  such  severity 
jimay  attend  the  inflammation  of  an  irre- 
(iducible  epiplocele  that  they  may  be  con- 
Mused  with  the  evidences  of  strangulation ; 
kand,  on  the  other  hand,  in  hernise  contain- 
inng  much  omentum,  a  httle  strangulated 
ixnuckle  of  gut  may  be  overlooked  when 
vtielotomy  comes  to  be  performed  for  the 
■eehef  of  obstructive  symptoms. 

Littre's  Hernia.. — This  name  has  been 
r^ven  to  a  form  of  strangulated  hernia, 
ii,vhere  only  a  part  of  the  circumference  of 
::he  bowel  is  strangulated  by  the  margin  of 
■ihe  hernial  orifice.    The  part  of  the  intes- 
liiue  involved  is  that  most  distant  from  the 
1  attachments  of  the  mesentery.    When  the 
iondition  has  been  reheved,  the  portion  of 
.■he  wan  of  the  gut  which  has  been  stran- 
gulated will  appear  as  a  sharply-defined, 
pounded  swelling,  projecting  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  intestine.    It  may  look,  indeed, 
-ike  a  nipple-shaped  diverticidum,  and,  as 
ip  matter  of  fact,  in  the  earUest  cases  de- 
'  ■cribed  a  small  Meckel's  diverticulum  had 
ound  its  way  into  a  hernial  sac  and  had 
■  lecome  strangulated.    The  nature  of  these 
biases  was  not  recognised,  and  the  diver- 
"  nlum  was  supposed  to  have  been  pro- 
ed  by  the  strangulation.    In  a  genuine 
'litre's  hernia  normal  small  intestine  is 
'volved,  and  the  httle  saccular  swelling 
inched  up  on  the  surface  of  the  bowel  is 


produced  solely  by  the  constriction.  In  this 
fonn  of  hernia  the  intestme  may  be  very 
firmly  held,  and  a  part  of  its  wall  so 
rigorously  constricted  that  it  becomes  gan- 
grenous, while  all  the  time  the  lumen  of 
the  tube  is  not  obliterated.  This  foi-m  of 
strangulation  is  rarely  met  with,  except  in 
femoral  hernias.  It  occurs  usually  in  quite 
recent  hernise  in  young  adults,  and  for  the 
most  part  in  individuals  who  have  no  sus- 
picion that  they  are  the  subjects  of  ruptm*e. 
The  symptoms  resemble  those  which  are 
associated  with  an  ordinary  strangulated 
enterocele.  They  are,  on  the  whole,  some- 
what less  acute,  the  vomiting  is  less 
marked  and  persistent,  and  the  bowels  may 
continue  to  act  during  the  whole  progress 
of  the  case.  In  many  instances  the  intes- 
tine becomes  acutely  bent  or  kinked  at  the 
seat  of  the  strangulation,  and,  under  such 
cfrcumstances,  the  bowel  is  entirely  occluded, 
and  the  symptoms  differ  in  no  way  from 
those  of  an  ordinary  strangulated  ruptm-e. 
In  Littre's  hernia  the  tumour  is  very  small, 
and  is  often  overlooked.  "When  the  patient 
is  stout,  and  the  portion  of  gut  occupies 
the  femoral  ring,  the  presence  of  a  tumour 
may  not  be  detected,  even  after  careful 
examination.  In  such  instances  there  will 
merely  be  pain  and  tenderness  about  the 
part,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  signs  of 
strangulated  bowel.  If  the  strangulation 
be  not  speedily  reheved,  the  ensnared  por- 
tion of  intestine  will  rapidly  become  gan- 
grenous. 

Diagnosis  of  Strangulated  Hernia. 
The  special  points  which  serve  to  dis- 
tinguish a  strangulated  rupture  fi'om  one 
that  is  merely  inflamed  or  obstructed  will 
be  considered  when  dealing  with  the  two 
last-named  fonns  of  hernia.  The  symp- 
toms attending  an  acutely  strangulated 
hernia  may  resemble  those  arising  from 
acute  peritonitis.  In  examples  of  hernia, 
with  ill-marked  or  misleading  local  evi- 
dences of  rupture,  the  two  affections  have 
been  confused  with  one  another.  The  chief 
points  in  the  differential  diagnosis  will 
be  found  described  in  the  table  of  dia- 
gnosis of  intestinal  obstruction.  See  In- 
testinal Obstruction. 

A  strangulated  hernia  is  readily  dia- 
gnosed from  an  internal  acute  obstruction 
by  the  presence  and  condition  of  the  hernial 
tumour.  Should  aU  local  evidences  of  rup- 
ture be  absent  in  any  instance,  the  diagnosis 
of  the  two  conditions  would  be  obviously 
impossible.  In  several  cases  the  abdomen 
has  been  opened  to  reheve  a  supposed  in- 
ternal strangulation,  and  the  cause  of  the 
symptoms  found  to  depend  upon  a  hernia. 
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In  other  instances  where  ohstruction-symp- 
toms  existed,  a  hernial  tumour  has  been 
cut  down  upon,  the  gut  within  it  foimd 
vmimpaired,  and  the  patient's  death,  or  a 
farther  operation,  has  revealed  an  obstruc- 
tion deep  in  the  abdominal  cavity. 

In  a  child  an  imdescended  testicle, 
which  is  retained  in  the  inguinal  canal 
and  has  become  inflamed,  may,  as  akeady 
stated,  give  rise  to  symptoms  like  those  of 
strangulation.  In  the  diagnosis,  the  ab- 
sence of  one  testicle  from  the  scrotum  will 
be  noticed.  The  surgeon  will  probably  be 
able  to  feel  and  define  the  upper  limits  of 
the  tumovu".  The  tumoiu:  will  be  harder 
than  is  usual  in  hernia;  it  will  also  be 
much  more  painful  and  more  tender.  The 
constitutional  symptoms,  and  the  vomiting 
and  constipation,  will  be  all  much  less 
marked.  Indeed,  the  local  symptoms  will 
usually  quite  outweigh  the  constitutional. 

The  certain  diagnosis  of  the  contents  of 
a  strangulated  rupture  is  not  usually  pos- 
sible. The  sac  is  tense,  and  distended  with 
fluid.  It  is  uniformly  dull,  and  in  aU  parts 
equally  resisting.  There  is,  indeed,  a  sia- 
gular  sameness  in  hernial  tumomrs  of  like 
size  and  position,  when  they  have  been  for 
a  httle  while  the  seat  of  a  strangulation. 

The  Morbid  Anatomy  may  be  con- 
sidered under  three  headings : — 1.  The 
tissues  outside  the  sac.  2.  The  sac.  3.  The 
contents  of  the  sac. 

1.  The  tissues  outside  the  sac.  These 
will  vary  in  thickness  and  character  accord- 
ing to  the  anatomical  situation  of  the  rup- 
ture. They  may  be  found  quite  normal 
as  the  parts  are  displayed  when  cutting 
down  upon  the  sac,  or  may  be  the  seat  of 
inflammatory  oedema,  or,  when  rough  taxis 
has  been  applied,  of  some  extravasation  of 
blood.  In  cases  of  suppuration  of  the  sac, 
or  of  the  formation  of  a  fsecal  abscess,  the 
tissues  outside  the  sac  may  simply  appear 
as  the  wall  of  an  abscess.  In  some  instances 
a  well-localised  collection  of  fat  has  been 
found  between  the  layers  of  tissue  covering 
the  sac,  or  has  appeared  in  the  connective- 
tissue  layer  immediately  external  to  that 
structure.  To  such  collections  the  French 
have  given  the  name  '  Lipome  herniau-e.' 

2.  The  sac.  The  sac  may  be  entu-ely 
absent,  as  is  usual  in  hernia  containing  part 
of  the  urinary  bladder,  or  it  may  be  in- 
complete, as  is  commonly  the  case  when  the 
cfficmn  is  herniated.  The  adhesion  of  the 
sac  to  the  tissues  immediately  external  to 
it  is  usually  sUght,  especially  in  recent  and 
in  congenital  ruptiures.  In  old  hernise,  and 
particularly  in  such  as  are  irreducible  or 
have  been  inflamed,  the  sac  is  often  closely 


blended  with  the  parts  around  it.  In  any 
case  the  neck  wiU  be  more  adherent  than 
the  fundus.  In  recent,  and  in  congenital 
hemise,  the  waU  of  the  sac  is  thin,  but 
when  the  rupture  is  of  long  standing,  and 
especially  after  it  has  been  inflamed  or 
the  seat  of  obstruction,  it  may  become 
thick  and  dense.  The  pressure  of  a  truss 
undoubtedly  tends  to  promote  this  thicken- 
ing. The  sac-waU  may  be  thick  at  one  part 
and  thin  at  others.  In  these  latter  situa- 
tions it  may  have  become  distended,  so  as 
to  appear lobed. 

In  some  cases  two  sacs  may  be  found 
in  the  same  timaour,  as  when  an  external 
and  an  internal  inguinal  hernia  have  formed 
on  the  same  side,  and  the  necks  of  the  two 
sacs  are  separated  only  by  the  epigastric 
artery.  Or,  again,  there  may  be  two  necks 
to  the  same  sac  (hour-glass  sac).  "When  this 
condition  exists,  a  distinct  and  peculiar 
hom'-glass  outline  may  be  given  to  the  rup- 
ture. It  is  supposed  that  in  these  cases 
the  original  sac  of  a  hernia  has  been  dis- 
placed downwards  by  a  fresh  protrusion; 
the  original  neck  then  forms  the  lower 
constriction  or  the  waist  of  the  hour-glass, 
while  the  new  sac  forms  the  upper  part  of 
the  bilobed  swelling. 

3.  The  contents.    The  gut  in  a  strangu- 
lated hernia  may  be  found  to  be  free,  or 
the  parts  of  a  knuckle  may  be  matted  to- 
gether by  old  adhesions,  or  similar  adhesion 
may  attach  the  bowel  to  the  sac-waD 
The  changes  which  take  place  in  the  snare 
intestine  are  as  follows  : — It  becomes  con 
gested,  the  vessels  that  are  at  first  mo 
conspicuously  involved  being  the  veins 
The  gut  becomes  a  deep  purple.   It  ma 
show  arborescent  vessels  upon  its  surface 
or  appear  mottled,  or  display  extravasa 
tions  beneath  its  serous  coat.    In  the  ne 
place  it  becomes  swollen  and  oedemato  _ 
It  feels  thick,  fleshy,  and  leathery,  and 
of  a  deej)  jjurple  hue.    As  a  further  cht 
its  surface  ceases  to  be  smooth  and  glis 
ing  and  becomes  duU  and  sticky,  an 
flakes  of  lymph  may  appear  upon  it.  Th 
bowel  now  loses  its  elasticity,  it 
doughy,  and  ofi'ers  no  resistance  to 
finger.    It  is,  in  fact,  gangi-enous.    It  ma 
present  an  ash-colom'ed  slough,  or  may  b 
the  seat  of  a  perforation.    Where  the  bow 
is  constricted,  a  deep,  rmg-like  gi-oove 
formed,  which  may  persist  for  many  M/, 
after  successful  reduction.  The  perforatio- 
when  such  exists,  may  be  at  the  fundus 
the  loop,  and  wiU  then  probably  be  small ; 
a  more  extensive  ruptvure  of  the  gut  frc 
gangrene  may  be  foimd  at  the  line  of  t 
constriction,  especially  in  the  tapper  limb 
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the  involved  loop.    The  howel  immediately- 
above  the  strangulated  hernia  may  he  per- 
forated, and  the  escape  of  the  contents  into 
the  abdomen  be  jjrevented  by  a  niunber  of 
recent  adhesions.    In  any  case  the  gangre- 
nous change  appeal's  to  commence  iii  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  the  change  is  al- 
ways most  advanced  ia  that  timic.  The 
ends  of  the  bowel  immediately  above  the 
.  obstruction-Une  ai-e  often  fixed  to  the  ab- 
I  dominal  pai'ietes  about  the  hernial  orifice 
i  by  recent  adhesions.    In  the  interior  of  the 
1  ensnared  loop  ai'e  found  flatus,  fluid  faecal 
1  matter,  much  mucus,  and  often  a  con- 
:  siderable  quantity  of  blood.  The  mesentery 
t  of  the  strangulated  coil  is  greatly  thick- 
t  ened,  is  cedematous,  and  often  the  seat  of 
i  extravasation. 

Any  omentum  in  the  sac  may  be  found 
c  congested,  inflamed,  or  gangi-enous.  It  may 
\  be  fi'ee  or  adherent.  Its  tissue  may  show 
r  none  but  recent  changes,  or  it  may,  on  the 
i!  other  hand,  be  found  to  be  dense,  tough, 
3  and  fibrous.  Sometimes  the  gut  is  entii-ely 
e  enveloped  and  concealed  by  omentum. 
IThis  omentum  is  adherent  to  the  walls  of 
t  the  sac,  and  forms  the  condition  known  as 
a  an  omental  sac. 

The  serum  in  the  sac  varies  in  appear- 
!\ance  according  to  the  state  of  the  gut.  It 
i?is  at  first  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  clear  and 
I' bright.  As  the  gut  becomes  more  con- 
L'gested,  the  serum  becomes  of  a  dark  brown 
:or  pm-ple  tint,  but  remains  clear.  At  a 
alater  period  it  becomes  tmrbid,  and  is 
nnixed  with  flakes  of  lymph.  When  the 
ngut  is  gangrenous  it  has  a  feculent  smell, 
sis  opaque  and  of  a  dull,  brownish  colom:. 
TThe  serum  may  possess  a  distinct  feculent 
KOdour  without  the  gut  being  actually  per- 
pforated,  just  as  an  abscess  in  close  connec- 
ition  with  the  bowel  may  contain  most 
Offensive  pus,  without  communicating  in 
tany  way  with  the  interior  of  the  intes- 
isine. 

Treatment  of  Strangulated  Hernia. 
tfhe  treatment  of  strangulated  hernia  con- 
sists practically  of  two  measures  only — 
hhe  taxis  and  herniotomy.  If  the  case  be 
!«een  almost  directly  after  the  rupture  has 
Mecome  strangulated,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
me  best  treatment  consists  in  placing  the 
watient  in  the  recumbent  position,  and  at 
«nce  applying  the  taxis.  This  is  firequently 
ttone  by  the  patient  himself,  and  with  perfect 
«nccess.  The  writer  does  not  thmk  it  desir- 
»Ible  to  administer  an  antesthetic  in  this  early 
i-ttempt  at  reduction.  If  the  patient  re- 
wyers  firom  the  anBesthetic  with  the  hernia 
«ul  Tinreduced,  his  symptoms  will  be  foimd 
»  be  aggi-avated,  especially  as  regards  the 


vomiting.  Chloroform  or  ether  should  not 
be  administered  unless  the  surgeon  has  re- 
solved to  perform  kelotomy  in  the  event  of 
the  failm-e  of  the  taxis.  If  the  gut  cannot 
be  reduced  on  the  first  attempt,  and  if  the 
symptoms  havp  only  just  set  in,  and  there 
is  no  vomiting,  it  is  weU  to  try  for  a  while 
the  local  apphcation  of  ice.  Some  surgeons 
advise,  in  the  place  of  ice,  a  long-continued 
emersion  of  the  body  in  a  hot  bath.  This 
measure,  however,  is  usually  very  exhaust- 
ing, and  entails  an  undeshable  amount  of 
exertion  on  the  patient's  part.  What  effect 
the  ice  will  have  upon  the  tumour  it  wiU 
exercise  within  fom*  or  five  hours ;  and  if 
at  the  end  of  that  time  no  benefit  follows, 
the  prolonged  apphcation  of  the  ice-bag  is 
not  to  be  advised.  After  the  ice-bag  has 
been  apphed  for  some  five  hom's,  or  for  a 
longer  period,  if  the  symptoms  be  not  urgent, 
taxis  may  be  once  more  attempted,  and  if 
it  again  fails,  the  operation  of  herniotomy 
must  be  perfumed. 

Taxis  versus  Herniotomy. — It  is  usual 
to  consider  that  of  these  two  procedm'es 
the  latter  is  the  more  serious.  The  com- 
mon advice  is — '  If  the  taxis  fails,  resort  to 
herniotomy.'  This  latter  operation  is  re- 
garded in  the  hght  of  a  dernier  ressort — a 
desperate  final  measm-e.  Comparing,  how- 
ever, these  two  measm-es  simply  as  opera- 
tions, and  vsdthout  regard  to  their  indi- 
vidual merits  in  any  one  special  case,  the 
writer  would  urge  that  the  taxis  is  certainly 
the  more  serious  and  hazardous  operation  of 
the  two.  In  the  taxis  an  attempt  is  made 
to  push  the  ensnared  bowel  into  the  abdo- 
men by  main  force.  There  is  no  question 
of  '  manipulation,'  as  that  term  is  or- 
dinarily used  in  sm-gery.  There  is  no 
manoeuvre  of  a  kind  similar  to  that  by 
means  of  which  the  head  of  the  humerus 
is  coaxed  into  the  glenoid  cavity  after  a 
dislocation.  It  is  merely  a  question  of 
which  is  the  stronger,  the  constricting  ring 
or  the  sm-geon's  hand.  The  object  upon 
which  this  force  is  expended  is  a  bladder- 
like knuckle  of  intestine,  whose  walls  are 
engorged  with  blood,  are  cedematous  and 
softened,  and  possibly  on  the  verge  of  gan- 
grene. It  is  true  that  the  force  apphed  by 
the  surgeon  is  modified  and  more  evenly 
distributed  by  the  fluid  within  the  hernial 
sac,  but  that  fluid  is  not  a  protection 
against  aU  degrees  of  pressure.  The  mea- 
sure, moreover,  is  an  operation  performed 
more  or  less  in  the  dark.  The  sm-geon 
may  actually  be  in  the  anomalous  position 
of  endeavoming  to  introduce  into  the  ab- 
domen a  loop  of  gangrenous  intestine.  He 
may  readily  bring  about  a  perforation,  and 
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tliG  only  decided  effect  of  energetic  taxis 
may  be  the  introduction  of  fajcal  matter 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

In  herniotomy,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
parts  are  not  roughly  handled  ;  no  violence 
is  appHed  to  the  delicate  and  damaged  gut. 
There  is  a  simple  incised  wound,  and  a 
gentle  reduction  of  the  ensnared  loop,  and, 
Lu  many  cases,  that  is  all.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  refer  to  the  opening  of  the  sac,  because 
that  is  not  a  sine  qua  non  in  kelotomy.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  evil  results 
of  improper  taxis  are  commonly  placed  to 
the  credit  of  herniotomy.  The  gut  has 
been  seriously  damaged  by  unsuccessful 
attempts  at  reduction,  herniotomy  is  per- 
formed as  a  last  resort,  the  patient  dies, 
and  another  contribution  is  made  to  the 
mortaUty  of  the  operation.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  compare  the  taxis,  on  the  one 
hand,  with  herniotomy  after  taxis  on  the 
other.  The  comparison  should  be  made 
between  taxis  and  herniotomy  without  pre- 
vious attempts  at  reduction.  Of  the  two 
operations  it  must,  in  strict  justice,  be 
owned  that  taxis  is  the  more  fatal,  and  has 
been  followed  by  the  larger  series  of  la- 
mentable results.  A  herniotomy  is  often 
little  more  than  a  clean  incision ;  and  the 
recent  vast  improvements  in  the  treatment 
of  wounds  have  certainly  helped  to  make 
that  incision  a  less  serious  thing  than  the 
crushing  of  a  loop  of  intestine  lying  in  a 
state  between  life  and  death.  The  death 
of  the  patient  can  very  often  be  distinctly 
and  directly  traced  to  the  operation  of  taxis, 
but  it  is  comparatively  rare  to  trace  death 
to  the  immediate  effects  of  the  incision 
made  in  kelotomy. 

Taxis.  —  In  applying  taxis,  the  parts 
about  the  hernial  orifice  are  relaxed  as  far 
as  possible  by  the  means  named  in  the 
descriptions  of  the  different  anatomical 
varieties  of  hernia.  The  neck  of  the  sac  is 
steadied  by  the  forefinger  and  thumb  of 
the  left  hand,  while  pressure  is  appUed  to 
the  fundus  by  means  of  the  thumb  and 
fingers  of  the  right  hand,  which  should  be 
spread  out  over  the  tiunour.  The  natm'e 
of  the  force  is  a  mixture  of  squeezing  and 
pushing.  The  pressure  should  be  slowly, 
evenly,  and  cautiously  applied.  The  degree 
of  force  used  must  depend  upon  the  judg- 
ment of  the  manipulator.  He  should  keep 
before  his  mind  the  picture  of  a  Imuclde 
of  gut,  engorged  and  swollen,  protruded 
through  a  sharp-edged  openuig,  and  pos- 
sessed of  a  precarious  vitality.  Under  no 
circiunstances  should  much  force  be  em- 
ployed. Violent  taxis  causes  extravasation 
into  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  or  into 


the  wall  or  the  cavity  of  the  sac.    It  may 
lead  to  certain  displacements  of  the  sac, 
and  to  spm'ious  reductions.    It  may  cause 
rupture  of  the  gut,  greatly  encourage  the 
development  of  gangrene  and  inflammation, 
and  at  once  render  complete  a  threatening 
perforation.    Violent  attempts  at  reduction 
always  seriously  compromise  any  further 
measures  of  treatment.    The  possible  suc- 
cess of  the  taxis  will  depend  upon  data  that 
are  both  numerous  and  comphcated.  Briefly, 
it  may  be  said  that  an  umbiHcal  hernia  is 
more  readily  reduced  than  an  inguinal,  and 
an  inguinal  than  a  femoral,  other  things 
being  equal.    Upon  the  same  grounds  re- 
duction is  more  likely  to  be  effected  in  a 
ruptmre  of  moderate  dimensions  than  in 
one  that  is  either  very  small  or  very  large. 
Congenital  inguinal  hemiae  are  more  diffi- 
cult to  replace  when  strangulated  than  are 
the  corresponding  acquired  forms.  The 
larger  a  recently-descended  hernia  has  be- 
come, the  less  chance  is  there  of  its  being 
reduced,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  it 
the  harder  and  more  tense  it  is. 

"When  the  reduction  of  a  knuckle  of  in- 
testine is  successful,  the  gut  passes  into  the 
abdomen  with  a  characteristic  sUp,  and 
often  with  a  giu-gling  noise  ;  and  after  its 
return  the  sac  is  foimd  to  be  empty,  and 
the  hernial  orifice  clear.  Omentum,  on  the 
other  hand,  returns  slowly  and  gradually; 
it  does  not  shp  back,  nor  is  its  return,  o 
course,  attended  by  any  gm-ghng.  ReUef  o 
aU  the  symptoms  of  strangulation  follows 
more  or  less  immediately  after  the  reduc- 
tion. 

There  are  certain  fallacies  in  connec- 
tion with  reduction  by  taxis  which  deman 
close  attention.    1.  A  successful  rediictio 
of  strangulated  intestine  may  be  errone 
ously  considered  iiicom-plete.    This  fallac 
may  ai'ise  imder  these  circumstances  :  ther 
is  much  omentum  in  the  sac,  but  only 
small  Imuckle  of  gut,  which  is  deeply  place 
The  reduction  of  the  latter  may  veryreadil 
be  quite  unobserved.    In  another  case  ther 
is  an  irreducible  hernia  wliich  has  existe 
for  years  without  causmg  sjonptoms.  In 
it  descends  a  small  knuckle  of  fi-esh  in 
testine,  which  becomes  strangulated.  Th 
reduction  of  tliis  little  loop  may  also  escap 
observation.    Or,  again,  the  sac  may  hav 
an  imusuaUy  thick  or  uneven  wall,  or  ther 
may  be  a  localised  deposit  of  fat  over  i 
and  after  successful  taxis  it  may  be  though 
that  something  still  remains  in  the  sac. 

2.  The  taxis  is  considered  to  be  su 
cessful,  but  is  attended  by  no  relief  to  t 
symptoms.     This  may  depend  upon  th 
following    conditions:—!.  Kcduction  e 
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vuisse.  2.  Eeduction  through  a  rent  near  the 
neck  of  the  sac.  3.  Incomplete  reduction, 
4.  Eeduction  of  the  gut  still  strangulated. 

1.  In  the  reduction  en  masse,  the  sac,  to- 
gether with  its  contents,  is  pushed  forcibly 
into  the  abdomen,  and  as  the  bowel  wiU 
still  be  strangulated  by  the  neck  of  the 
sac,  the  symptoms  are  in  no  way  relieved. 
In  this  event  the  ruptm-e  is  made  to  dis- 
appear slowly;  there  is  no  sUpping  back 
and  no  characteristic  gm'gle.  After  the 
reduction,  a  dull,  painful  tumour  may  pos- 
sibly be  made  out  on  the  abdominal  aspect 
of  the  hernial  orifice.  This  accident  is  met 
with  in  small  and  in  recent  hemise,  and 
especially  in  those  where  the  neck  is  large. 
It  is  met  with  almost  exclusively  in  external 

:  inguinal  ruptm'es.  In  112  cases  of  reduc- 
;  tion  en  masse,  collected  by  FoUin  and 
Duplay,  101  occm-red  in  the  subjects  of  ex- 
I  temal  inguinal  hernia,  2  in  direct  inguinal 
1  ruptures,  and  9  in  the  subjects  of  femoral 
1  hernia.  A  considerable  amount  of  force  is 
1  required  to  effect  the  reduction  of  the  entire 
;  sac,  and  the  accident  has  been  frequently 
t  brought  about  by  the  patient's  own  attempts 
f  at  taxis.  As  soon  as  the  accident  is  dis- 
c  covered,  the  canal  through  which  the  rup- 
t  tui'e  has  escaped  should  be  opened  up, 
t  the  fundus  of  the  sac  drawn  down  and 
c  opened,  and  the  ensnared  loop  hberated. 

2.  In  this  variety  of  pseudo-reduction, 
t  the  pressure  apphed  to  the  part  causes  the 
s  sac  to  ruptm'e.  The  rent  is  usually  close 
t  to  the  neck,  and  commonly  on  the  posterior 
a  aspect  of  the  sac.  By  a  continuance  of  the 
4  attempts  at  reduction,  the  strangled  loop  is 
tlthrust  through  this  rent,  and  is  forced  into 
tithe  subperitoneal  connective  tissue.  In 
p  such  cases  the  return  of  the  bowel  is  ef- 
!  fected  slowly,  and  with  continued  effort.  It 
li  does  not  retiu-n  with  a  slip,  and  there  is  no 
rgurgle.  The  hernial  orifice  is  found  to  be 
MstiU  occupied  after  the  supposed  replace- 
irment,  and  the  symptoms  persist.  The  pre- 
itsence  of  the  strangulated  loop  in  the  sub- 
Hperitoneal  tissue  may  be  made  evident  by  a 
lidull  and  tender  swelling  about  the  abdo- 
smoinal  aspect  of  the  hernial  orifice.  This 
kaccident  is  met  with  only  in  inguinal  her- 
linise,  and  usually  in  such  as  are  of  the 
congenital  variety.  The  treatment  is  the 
«ame  as  for  the  previous  condition. 

3.  Under  certain  conditions — as  in  the 
wery  obese — a  small,  inguinal  hernia  may 
lAe  80  far  returned  into  the  inguinal  canal 
isfts  to  be  no  longer  perceived  externally, 
■  although  it  remains  still  strangulated  and 

still  unreduced. 
'     4.  A  loop  of  bowel  lying  in  a  hernial 
■sac  maybe  strangulated  by  adhesions  which 


pass  between  the  two  limbs  of  the  loop, 
or  it  may  be  ensnared  by  having  passed 
through  a  slit  in  the  omentum,  or  between 
adhesions  formed  by  herniated  omentum. 
Such  a  loop  may  be  reduced  without  any 
relief  being  afforded  to  the  strangulation. 
Wlien  the  reduction  is  complete,  the  treat- 
ment of  the  case  will  demand  an  opening 
of  the  abdomen  either  in  the  linea  alba,  or 
in  the  parietes  about  the  hernial  orifice. 

The  consideration  of  the  cu'cumstances 
under  which  attempts  at  reduction  by  taxis 
are  most  to  be  advised,  may  be  conveni- 
ently introduced  by  pointing  out  the  condi- 
tions in  which  the  taxis  is  inadmissible. 

1.  Attempts  at  taxis  are  inadmissible  when 
the  parts  show  evidence  of  inflammation, 
when  the  swelling  is  extremely  tender,  and 
the  skin  over  it  is  red,  hot,  and  oedematous. 

2.  In  the  case  of  strangulation,  involving 
a  rupture  which  has  long  been  quite  irre- 
ducible, the  prospects  of  relief  by  taxis  are 
very  remote.  3.  The  longer  the  sj'mptoms 
have  lasted  in  any  case,  the  less  marked 
are  the  indications  for  taxis.  Every  hour 
renders  the  possibility  of  reduction  by  taxis 
more  distant,  and  renders  the  bowel  more 
susceptible  to  grave  damage  if  roughly 
handled.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
tumour  should  not  be  subjected  to  manipu- 
lation if  any  suspicion  exist  that  the  gut 
is  gangrenous.  4.  In  recently  strangulated 
hernise,  where  the  symptoms  have  not 
existed  for  many  hom's,  but  have,  in  spite 
of  their  short  duration,  attained  a  degree 
of  extreme  severity,  the  taxis  had  better 
not  be  applied.  The  patient's  condition  in- 
dicates a  vigorous  strangulation,  and  the 
possibility  that  such  strangulation  may  be 
overcome  by  pressure  is  overbalanced  by 
the  stiU  greater  probabihty  that  the  bowel 
will  be  seriously  damaged  by  the  manipu- 
lation. Thus,  in  the  case  of  very  acute 
strangulation,  involving  a  congenital  in- 
guinal rux^ture  in  a  young  lad,  an  ansesthe- 
tic  should  be  at  once  administered,  and  if 
the  gut  be  not  reduced  by  a  brief  and  gentle 
attempt  at  taxis,  kelotomy  should  be  per- 
formed without  delay. 

Taxis  may  be  tried  in  cases  that  come 
under  the  surgeon's  notice  within  a  short 
time  of  the  appearance  of  the  symptoms,  and 
in  instances  of  longer  standing  where  the 
local  and  general  manifestations  are  but 
slightly  marked.  It  should  never  be  forcible 
nor  long  persisted  in,  and  it  would  appear 
that  the  tendency  of  modern  surgery  is  to 
regard  this  mode  of  treatment  with  con- 
siderable caution  and  some  little  doubt.  In 
all  cases,  except  where  the  hernia  is  seen 
immediately  after  it  has  become  Btran<m- 
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lated,  the  taxis  should  be  applied  under  an 
ansEsthetic.  AiiEesthesia  jDlaces  the  patient 
in  a  condition  most  favourable  for  success- 
ful taxis,  and  reduces  to  a  minimum  the 
amount  of  force  required  to  effect  a  reduc- 
tion. 

In  any  instance  where  taxis  fails,  or 
where  it  is  considered  inadmissible,  kelo- 
tomy  must  be  performed  without  delay. 

Herniotomy  ok  Kelotosiy. — The  pre- 
cise incisions  required  in  this  operation  are 
detailed  in  the  accoimts  of  the  various 
anatomical  forms  of  hernia.  The  tissues 
between  the  skin  and  the  sac  are  divided 
layer  by  layer,  and  the  outer  wall  of  the 
sac  is  exposed.  The  recognition  of  the  sac 
is  often  a  matter  of  difficulty.  In  recent 
and  uncomphcated  strangulated  herniae,  the 
sac  is  covered  by  a  thin  layer  of  loose  cel- 
lular tissue  devoid  of  fat.  It  has  a  bluish 
appearance,  and  all  the  characters  of  a  thin- 
waUed  cyst,  containing  a  darkish  fluid.  In 
ruptm'es  of  long  standing,  and  in  such  as 
have  been  inflamed  or  have  been  unduly 
compressed  by  an  iU-adjiisted  truss,  or  have 
been  subjected  to  violent  taxis,  the  sac- 
waU  may  present  a  very  different  aspect. 
It  may  be  thick,  j)ale,  dense,  and  fibrous  ; 
or  thick  in  one  part  and  thinned  in  another. 
Its  surface  may  be  irregular,  of  a  dark  red 
colour,  and  so  thickened  that  it  may  be 
readily  mistaken  for  strangulated  omen- 
tmn.  It  may  be  closely  boimd  down  to  the 
suiTomidhig  tissues,  so  that  the  finger  can- 
not be  passed  about  it.  If  the  sac  is  to  be 
opened,  a  part  of  its  wall  should  be  pinched 
up  with  the  finger  and  thumb  so  as  to  in- 
sure its  freedom  at  that  spot  from  adhesions 
to  its  contents,  and  a  small  portion  of  the 
wall  so  examined  being  then  seized  with 
dissectkig-forceps,  the  sac  is  opened.  The 
opening  of  the  sac  is  indicated  by  an 
escape  of  fluid. 

There  are  certain  fallacies  which  may 
occm-,  however,  in  connection  with  the 
opening  of  the  sac.  In  the  first  place 
there  may  be  no  sac  at  aU,  or  hi\t  a  par- 
tial one.  As  a  very  rare  condition  there 
may  be  no  fluid  in  the  sac,  or  so  httle  that 
its  escape  is  not  noticed.  On  the  other 
hand  a  cyst  may  be  found  in  front  of  the 
sac  which,  on  being  opened,  may  allow  of 
the  escape  of  fluid.  Such  cysts  are  usually 
bursal,  and  are  developed  in  the  connective 
tissue  of  the  part  as  the  result  of  the  pres- 
sure of  the  truss.  Cj'sts  of  the  spermatic 
cord,  when  associated  with  hernia,  are 
found  behind  the  sac.  In  certain  instances 
the  sac-wall  may  be  so  closely  adherent  to 
the  contents — especially  to  omentum — thac 
the  cavity  of  the  sac  cannot  be  demon- 


strated, and  on  continuing  the  dissection 
under  such  circiunstances,  the  bowel  has 
been  opened. 

If,  when  the  sac  is  exposed,  the  tissues 
immediately  outside  its  neck,  which  form 
indeed  the  hernial  ring,  be  divided  in  part, 
the  gut  may  often  be  reduced  without  the 
sac  having  been  opened.  Much  has  been 
written  as  to  the  question  whether  the  sac 
should  or  should  not  be  opened.  The  ques- 
tion is  of  httle  moment  at  the  present  day. 
The  serioiis  objection  m"ged  against  the 
opening  of  the  sac  has  been  that  it  imphed 
an  opening  of  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Since, 
however,  the  apphcation  of  antiseptic  prin- 
ci]ples  to  the  dressing  of  wounds,  this  objec- 
tion has  ceased  to  have  weight.  If  the  sac 
be  not  opened,  there  is  risk  that  the  bowel 
may  be  reduced  into  the  abdomen  still 
strangulated,  or  in  a  condition  of  gangrene, 
or  in  a  state  of  actual  ruptiure  or  perfora- 
tion. It  must  be  confessed  that  these  risks 
outweigh  the  risks  Avhich  may  be  considered 
to  attend  the  opening  of  the  great  serous 
cavity.  It  is  by  no  means  needful,  how- 
ever, that  the  sac  should  be  opened  as  a 
matter  of  routine.  If  the  ruptm-e  be  still 
irreducible  when  the  parts  about  the  hernial 
ring  have  been  di^dded;  the  sac  must  of 
cotu'se  be  opened.  It  should  also  be  opened 
in  any  case  when  the  ruptm-e  has  been  long 
strangulated,  when  the  strangulation  has 
been  very  acute,  when  violent  taxis  has 
been  employed,  and  when  the  parts  show 
evidence  of  inflammation.  In  any  case  of 
doubt,  also,  the  sac  should  be  opened.  If 
the  sturgeon  has  resolved  upon  opening  the 
sac,  then  it  should  be  done  before  dividing 
the  stricturuig  tissues  outside  the  neck.  If 
the  strictm-e  be  divided,  a  piece  of  ruptured 
or  perforated  bowel  may  slip  back  into  the 
abdomen  before  the  sac  has  been  opened. 
In  any  case  where  the  hernia  is  very  small 
— as  in  Littre's  hernia  and  smjill  femoral 
ruptures— the  sac  sliould  be  opened  before 
the  strictm-e  is  divided.  If  this  precaution 
be  not  taken,  the  loop — which  may  be  per- 
forated— may  slip  out  of  reach  into  the 
abdomen.  In  ruptm*es  that  have  always 
been  readily  reduced,  or  that  are  recent  and 
are  attended  by  strangulation -symptoms  of 
slight  degree  and  moderate  dm-ation,  the 
reduction  may  be  efl'ected  without  opening 
the  sac.  In  very  large  scrotal  hemiffi,  the 
openmg  of  the  sac  involves  a  special  ele- 
ment of  danger,  in  that  it  exposes  a  large 
amount  of  intestine  to  the  ill-effects  of  cold, 
the  irritation  of  spongmg,  «S:c.,  and  much 
manipulation. 

When  the  sac  has  been  opened,  and 
the  fluid  it  contains  allowed  to  escape,  the 
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contents  must  be  cai-efiilly  esaminecl.  Their 
freatment  involves  much  consideration.  If 
tlie  gut  be  not  too  seriously  damaged,  the 
constrictions  which  retain  it  in  position 
must  be  divided,  and  the  piece  of  intestine 
returned  into   the   abdomen.    The  con- 
striction may  either  exist  in  the  tissues 
outside  the  neck  of  the  sac,  or  may  be 
foimd  in  the  neck  itself;  and  in  some 
cases  a  division  of  the  narrowed  parts,  in 
both  of  these  situations,  may  be  needed 
to  uasiu.-e  reduction.    The  strictm-e  must  be 
divided  upon  a  hernia  director  by  means  of 
a  hernia  knife,  or  a  suitable,  protected  bis- 
toury.  Care  must  be  taken  when  the  stric- 
tiu'e  is  being  divided,  that  no  part  of  the 
distended  bowel  overlaps  the  edge  of  the 
dh'ector,  and  comes  in  contact  with  the 
.  edge  of  the  knife.    When  the  strictm-e  has 
'  been  partially  divided,  it  is  better  to  use 
I  the  forefinger  in  place  of  the  dh'ector. 
.  A  forcible  dilatation  of  the  strictm-e,  with 
:  the  finger,  is  inadvisable  and  likely  to  cause 
1  damage  to  the  bowel. 

The  state  of  the  bowel  can  be  better 
i  judged  fi-om  its  consistence  than  its  colour. 
;  So  long  as  the  gut  appears  soimd  exter- 
I  naUy,  and  feels  firm  and  resihent  to  the 
t  touch,  it  may  be  safely  reduced.  When 
1  it  yields  to  the  finger,  and  feels  soft  and 
n  flabby,   it   will   most   probably   be  too 
s  seriously  damaged  to  be  reduced.  The 
0  colour  of  the  loop  alone  is  no  true  test  of 
;!its  condition.    The  sm-face  of  the  gut  is 
c  often  didl  and  sticky  fi-om  peritonitis.  This 
c  condition  is  in  itself  no  bar  to  reduction, 
bbut  it  should  be  noted  that  such  a  loop, 
tafter  reduction,  will  probably  acquire  ad- 
ihesions  to  some  part  of  the  serous  Hning  of 
iithe  abdomen.    Flakes  of  lymph,  upon  the 
usurface  of  the  gut,  should  not  be  disturbed 
fif  the  gut  seems  generally  in  fair  condition, 
iisince  they  often  hide  minute  perforations. 
£[f  the  bowel  be  gangrenous  or  ruptured,  the 
rwhole  portion  involved  should  be  weU  ex- 
Kposed  and  then  resected ;  the  part  removed 
should  include  a  Uttle  more  of  the  intestine 
iliian  the  part  actually  gangrenous.  An 
caccount  of  the  methods  of  performing  this 
operation  is  given  under  Enterectomy. 

When  a  pinhole  perforation  exists,  it 
aas  been  advised  that  the  Uttle  apertm-e  be 
closed  by  a  ligature  apphed  as  one  would 
fHPPly  it  to  the  mouth  of  a  bag,  and  that 
«ie  loop  be  then  reduced.  Such  a  proce- 
uure  is  extremely  hazardous.  The  gut 
*Dout  the  perforation  is  possibly  gangrenous, 
at  least,  not  in  a  condition  for  repair  ; 
wnd  the  probabiHty  of  sloughing  of  the  liga- 
"Ored  part,  after  reduction,  is  not  incon- 
iderable.    In  such  a  case,  if  the  gut  be 


gangrenous  about  the  perforation,  the  dead 
segment  should  be  excised.  If  its  condi- 
tion be  doubtful,  the  loop  should  be  fixed  in 
situ  by  means  of  siltm*es  that  penetrate  no 
deeper  than  the  muscular  coat.  All  con- 
striction having  been  relieved,  an  artificial 
anus  is  estabhshed,  which  may  be  dealt  with 
subsequently.  If  in  any  case  the  gut 
aboiit  the  perforation  appear  really  sound, 
then  a  minute  elliptical  portion  of  the 
bowel-waU  may  be  excised,  so  as  to  include 
the  fistulous  apertm-e.  The  long  axis  of 
the  eUipse  should  be  parallel  to  the  circular 
fibres.  The  margins  of  the  wound  should 
then  be  united  by  a  deep  and  superficial  set 
of  sutures,  and  the  loop  returned  into  the 
abdomen. 

When  omentum  is  concerned,  it  should 
be  reduced  if  its  condition  permits.  If 
it  be  gangrenous  or  very  difficult  to  re- 
duce, or  adherent,  it  shoitld  be  removed. 
Its  removal  should  be  effected  by  clamp- 
ing it  just  beyond  the  Kne  of  constriction, 
then  excising  it  with  scissors,  and  secur- 
ing separately,  by  means  of  fine  catgut 
sutures,  such  vessels  as  are  divided.  The 
cut  end  is  then  returned  into  the  abdo- 
men. The  practice  of  including  a  mass 
of  omentum  in  one  ligatm-e  is  strongly  to 
be  condemned.  Equally  to  be  condemned 
is  the  practice  of  leaving  the  divided  or 
ligatured  end  of  the  omentum  in  the  hernial 
orifice,  so  that  it  may  form  a  plug.  Omen- 
tum, thus  rendered  adherent,  may  form  an 
'omental  band,'  which  may  readily  become, 
at  some  futxire  time,  a  cause  of  internal 
strangulation. 

Eecent  adhesions  may  be  gently  broken 
down  with  the  finger.  Old  adhesions  may 
be  divided  vidth  scissors  or  torn  across  be- 
tween two  pairs  of  forceps.  Bleeding  from 
the  divided  ends  may  usually  be  arrested 
by  forcible  momentary  compression  of  the 
part  with  a  strong  clamp,  or,  in  the  failm-e 
of  this  measure,  by  a  touch  with  the  thermo- 
cautery. In  some  cases,  where  large  ir- 
reduciiole  hernise  are  concerned,  the  adhe- 
sions may  be  too  numerous  and  extensive 
to  be  BO  treated.  Under  such  circumstances, 
aU  constriction  having  been  reUeved,  the 
gut  must  be  left  in  situ,  and  protected — 
after  the  healing  of  the  operation  wound — 
by  a  suitable  truss. 

When  the  hernia  has  been  reduced,  the 
abdominal  orifice  of  the  sac  should  be 
closed.  To  effect  this  the  attachments  of 
the  sac  at  and  about  its  neck  must  be  freed, 
BO  that  the  neck  itself  can  be  pulled  down 
into  the  wound.  It  must  then  be  encircled 
with  a  stout  catgut  ligature,  which  is  tied 
in  a  firm  knot.    The  ends  of  the  ligatm-e 
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are  cut  off  close  to  the  knot.    The  treat- 
ment of  the  sac  below  the  ligature  permits 
of  much  difference  of  opinion.    Some  sttr- 
geons  advise  that  it  be  left ;  others  simply 
cut  it  across  below  the  ligature,  while  others 
excise  it  entii-ely.    In  certain  instances,  as  , 
a  species  of  compromise,  a  portion  only  of 
the  sac  below  the  ligature  has  been  re-  | 
moved.    In  small  and  recent  hernise,  and  | 
in  hernise  that  have  not  been  the  seat  of  i 
inflammation  of  the  sac,  the  separation  of 
the  sac,  from  the  surrounding  parts,  is  not 
difficult,   the  only  obstacle  indeed  being 
the  extreme  thinness  and  dehcacy  of  the 
membrane  in  recent  ruptures.    In  femoral 
hernise,  the  separation  is,  as  a  rule,  readily 
effected.    In  inguinal  ruptures  there  will 
be  some  difficulty  in  separating  the  sac 
from  the  cord,  and  this  will  be  especially 
observed  in  the  congenital  forms.    In  deal- 
ing with  sacs  that  have  been  the  seat  of 
inflammation  in  past  times,  the  toughness 
of  the  walls,  and  the  close  adhesions  that 
attach  themselves    to    the  smTounding 
tissues,  may  render  the  placing  of  a  liga- 
ture about  the  neck  of  the  sac  or  the  ex- 
cision of  the  membrane  a  matter  of  much 
difficulty. 

As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  said,  that 
when  the  hernia  is  of  small  or  moderate 
size,  the  entire  sac  should  be  excised.  In 
very  large  ruptm-es,  however,  such  excision 
would  involve  an  extensive  wound  and  a 
tedious  dissection  ;  and  in  these  cases,  after 
the  neck  has  been  ligatured,  the  sac  should 
be  cut  across  below  the  ligature  and  its 
cavity  well  drained. 

By  the  obliteration  of  the  sac,  the  peri- 
toneal cavity  is  closed  ;  any  bleeding  that 
may  occur  after  the  operation  cannot  take 
place  into  that  cavity,  there  is  no  trickling 
of  serous  fluid  iato  the  woimd,  and  the 
hernia  is  kept  up  dm-ing  the  healing  of  the 
parts.  In  the  case  of  small  ruptiures,  the 
procedure  may  cause  the  hernia  to  be  per- 
manently retained,  and  in  other  cases  it 
has  led  to  such  great  improvement  that  the 
ruptm-e  has  ceased  to  give  the  patient 
trouble,  and  has  been  supported  by  the 
lightest  truss.  From  Leisrink's  statistics,  it 
would  appear,  that  the  ruptm-e  recurs  in 
one-third  of  the  cases  so  treated,  while, 
according  to  Nussbaum,  the  hernia  re-ap- 
pears in  nearly  one  half  of  the  cases. 
Finally,  the  margins  of  the  hernial  orifice 
should  be  approximated,  whenever  prac- 
ticable, by  means  of  one  or  two  sutm-es. 
The  sutures  may  be  of  catgut  or  of  silver, 
but  the  latter  are  to  be  prefeiTed.  In 
many  cases  these  sutm'es  are  permanently 
retained.    See  Hernia,  Badical  Cure  of. 


The  superficial  incision  may  now  be 
closed.     A  drainage-tube   should  be  in- 
serted, which,  in  cases  where  an  antiseptic 
di-essing  is  used,  may  be  removed  at  the 
end  of  twenty-four   or  thirty-six  hours. 
Firm  pressmre,  by  means  of  pads  and  band- 
ages, must  be  ax^ijlied  to  the  part  dm-ing  the 
healing  of  the  woimd.  After  the  operation; 
the  patient  must  retain  the  recumbent  posi- 
tion ;  and  in  cases  where  the  hernia  has 
occupied  any  of  the  orifices  about  the  groin, 
the  thighs  should  be  shghtlj'  flexed  by 
means  of  a  pillow  placed  beneath  the  knees. 
No  food  of  any  kind  should  be  given  by 
the  mouth  for  twenty-four  hours,  nor  untU 
all  sickness,  due  to  the  anaesthetic,  has 
ceased.    Ice  to  allay  thu'st  should  alone 
be  given.    Food  excites  peristaltic  move- 
ments, and  such  movements  are  undesir- 
able in  a  segment  of  intestine  that  has  just 
been  reduced  fi'om  a  hernia.    Indeed,  for 
twenty-fom*  or  forty-eight  hours  after  the 
operation,  all  peristaltic  movements  should 
be  checked  by  means  of  small  hypodermic 
injections  of  morphia,  or,  if  the  patient  be 
not  sick,  by  opium  or  chlorodyne  taken  by 
the  mouth.    By  the  use  of  opium  the  parts 
are  placed ,  in  a  condition  of  perfect  rest. 
The  roughly  handled  or  harshly  strangled 
loop  of  gut  can  He  quiet  and  stOl  within 
the  abdomen,  and  can  recover  itseK  at  its 
leisure.    The  bowels  may  be  allowed  to  act 
spontaneously;  but  if  they  have  not  been 
opened  for  seven  days  after  the  operation, 
and  the  patient  be  in  other  respects  well,  an 
enema  should  be  administered,  followed  by 
a  dose  of  castor-oil. 

SequelcB  of  tlie  Operation. — There  are 
cases  where,  after  successful  taxis  or  sue 
cessful  reduction  by  kelotomy,  the  symp- 
toms of  obstruction  in  the  bowel  jpersist 
and  lead  to  death.  In  such  instances  the 
foUo^ving  conditions  have  been  foimd: — 
(1)  A  strangulation  of  the  bowel  exists  else^ 
where,  either  at  a  hernial  orifice  or  wtliin 
the  abdomen.  (2)  The  reduced  gut  Ues 
within  the  abdomen  hors  de  combat  and 
paralysed,  and,  in  such  instances,  death  has 
followed  without  the  gut  having  become 
gangrenous,  and  mthout  peritonitis  ha%Tng 
followed.  If  such  a  condition  be  sus- 
pected upon  fau-ly  good  grounds,  laparo- 
tomy should  be  performed,  and  an  arti- 
ficial anus  formed  in  the  damaged  loop. 
(3)  The  gut,  wliich  was  in  a  critical  state 
when  reduced,  has  become  gangi-enous,  or 
it  has  become  so  twisted  upon  itself  as  to  be 
occluded.  (4)  Acute  peritonitis  has  set  in. 
In  such  a  case  the  constipation^  persists, 
the  vomiting  continues,  although  it  may  be 
less  fi-equent  and  less  severe ;  the  pain  in* 
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creases,  and  is  more  constant  and  more 
dififused;  there  is  general  and  extreme 
tenderness ;  all  peristaltic  movements  cease ; 
the  pai-alj-sed  bowel  is  distended,  and  me- 
teorism  appears  ;  the  temperature  usually 
rises,  and  the  pulse  becomes  more  rapid 
and  more  thready.  The  peritonitis  may  be 
due  to  extension  of  the  mischief  from  the 
damaged  loop,  or  may  be  due  to  perforation 
of  the  bowel,  or  to  the  entrance  of  septic 
matter  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  during  the 
operation.  Frederick  Treves. 

HERNIA  TESTIS.— By  this  term  is 
1  signified  a  protrusion  of  the  testicle  through 
.  an  opening  in  the  scrotiim,  due  to  inflam- 
i  mation  of  the  gland.  It  is  also  known 
1  as  benign  '  fungus  testis,'  and '  granular  dis- 
(  ease  '  of  the  testicle.  It  has  nothing  in  com- 
I  mon  with  mahgnant  fungus  of  the  testicle, 
(  or  '  fungus  hsematodes,'  which  is  a  protru- 
:  sion  of  a  mahgnant  tumour  of  the  organ. 

1.  Causes. — The  most  common  causes 
.  are  syphilitic  and  tubercular  orchitis.  In- 
j  juries  and  malaria  may  lead  to  chronic 
I.  orchitis,  ending  in  hernia  testis,  and  very 
c  occasionally  an  acute  orchitis  leads  to 
5  suppuration  of  the  testicle  and  a  hernial 
\  protrusion.  Another  form  of  hernia  testis, 
1  due  to  a  growth  of  gi'anulations  from  the 
c  outer  sm'face  of  the  organ,  is  met  with  as 
1  a  sequel  of  hydrocele,  hcematocele,  or  pyo- 
ccele  ti'eated  by  incision  of  the  tunica 
V  vaginahs. 

2.  Pathology. —  For  the  pathology  of 
t  the  diseases  terminating  in  hernia  testis, 
« see  Testis,  Diseases  of  the ;  Hydrocele.  It 
i: is  usually  the  gummatous  form  of  sj^hi- 
iilitic  orchitis  that  leads  to  hernia.  One  or 
-■•more  of  the  gummatous  masses  in  the 
t-'gland  undergoes  disintegration,  the  two 
iJayers  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  over  the 
irgumma  become  adherent,  and  the  super- 
tificial  tissues  of  the  scrotum  inflame  and 
aulcerate,  discharging  a  certain  amount  of 
>piirulent  d<5bris  and  the  detritus  of  the  dis- 
nntegrated  gumma.  The  peripheral  part 
)iof  the  g^unma  then  protrudes  from  the 
)lopening  in  the  skin.  This  may  be  sloughy 
■rin  appearance  and  gi-aduaUy  soften  down, 
)ior  may  consist  of  small  pink  nodules  of 
Kfieminal  tubules  with  intervening  masses 
>lo_f  gi-anulation-tissue ;  as  the  process  sub- 
ieides,  the  whole  surface  may  be  covered  with 
^granulations.  The  protrusion  may  consist 
>fof  a  great  portion,  or  even  the  whole,  of  the 
"testicle,  and  the  tunica  albuginea  may  be 

■  Itself  everted  through  the  opening  in  the 
•^usin.   In  some  rare  instances  the  affection 
wegins  as  a    syphilitic  tubercle  in  the 
3kin,  which  gradually  enlarges  towards 


'  the  testicle,  and  then  involves  that  organ, 
and  at  last  softens  down ;  tliis  is  just  the 
reverse  of  the  usual  course  of  events,  so 

I  far  as  the  order  in  which  the  tissues  are 
affected  is  concerned. 

I      The  tubercular  disease  occurs  in  the 
epididjTuis  alone,  or  in  that  and  the  pos- 
■  terior  part  of  the  body  of  the  testicle.  The 
exuded  material  undergoes  caseation,  and 
the  caseous  masses  soften  down  into  ab- 
scesses.   Over  these  abscesses  the  super- 
ficial tissues  become   adherent,  inflamed, 
and  ulcerated,  and  the  abscesses  discharge 
externally ;  the  caseous  or  infiltrated  walls 
of  these  abscesses   may  then  protrude 
through  the  orifice  in  the  skin.  Where 
'  acute  orchitis  terminates  in  hernia  testis, 
j  it  is  by  the  formation  of  an  abscess  in  the 
^  gland,  which  gradually  enlarges  towards 
the  stu:face,  and  bursts  externally ;  the  in- 
filtrated tissue  forming  the  wall  of  the 
abscess  then  frmgates  through  the  sinus. 

In  cases  of  incision  into  the  tunica 
vaginalis  for  the  cm-e  of  hydi'ocele,  hama- 
tocele,  or  pyocele,  a  growth  of  granulation- 
tissue  fr'om  the  visceral  layer  of  tliis  serous 
membrane  may  take  place,  and  the  granu- 
lations may  at  length  project  beyond  the 
skin-wound.  This  foi-m  is  known  as  super- 
ficial hernia  testis.  Where  the  wound  in 
the  scrotum  is  large,  the  contraction  of  the 
dartos  favors  the  production  of  this  form 
of  hernia. 

3.  Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. — The 
symptoms  common  to  all  varieties  are  an 
ulcer  in  the  scrotum,  to  the  floor  of  which 
the  testicle  is  felt  to  be  adherent,  and  fi'om 
which  a  pinldsh  grey  or  dull-grey  soft 
fungus  projects.  The  hernia  varies  greatly 
in  size,  and  may  be  so  large  that  but  httle, 
if  indeed  any,  of  the  testicle  can  be  felt 
within  the  scrotum.  The  edge  of  the  ulcer 
is  often  thickened,  everted,  and  puckered  m, 
and  it  is  more  or  less  firmly  adherent  to  the 
subjacent  testicle.  If  the  hernia  be  large, 
it  overlaps  the  edge  of  skin,  being  shaped 
Vike  a  mushroom.  The  discharge  from  the 
sore  is  pus  or  sero-pus,  and  in  some  cases 
contains  spermatozoa ;  hasmorrhage  is  rare, 
and  only  sUght  in  amount.  The  protrusion 
is  soft  and  yielding  to  pressure,  which  may 
elicit  the  peculiar  testicular  sensation.  By 
these  signs  this  disease  is  readily  dis- 
tinguished from  a  mere  frmgating  iilcer  of 
the  scrotum  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  malig- 
nant ftmgus  of  the  testicle  on  the  other. 
The  latter  is  characterised  by  the  presence 
of  a  large,  rapidly  growing,  timiour  of  the 
testicle,  by  an  entire  loss  of  the  testicular 
sense,  by  the  Uvid  colour  of  the  protruding 
'  mass,  and  by  the  frequent  profuse  hasmor- 
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rhages  from  the  fungus  ;  also  by  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  cord  and  the  implication  of  the 
inguinal  or  iliac  glands.  To  distinguish  be- 
tween the  varieties  of  benign  fungus,  the 
following  points  must  be  carefully  noted : 
the  history,  the  part  of  the  testicle  affected, 
the  condition  of  the  cord,  prostate,  and 
seminal  vesicles,  and  the  character  of  the 
discharge. 

Syphilitic  fungus  testis  is  a  chronic 
affection  occurring  in  the  tertiary  period 
of  the  disease ;  it  may  be  met  with  in 
yoimg  children.  The  body  of  the  tes- 
ticle is  alone  or  chiefly  affected ;  the  cord 
is  slightly,  if  at  all,  enlarged,  and  the  pros- 
tate and  semiaal  vesicles  are  not  enlarged ; 
the  discharge  may  contain  spermatozoa. 
Tubercular  fungus  testis  is  also  a  chronic 
disease,  in  which  the  epididymis  is  alone  or 
chiefly  affected,  and  the  sore  is  at  the  back 
or  outer  side  of  the  scrotum.  The  discharge 
is  stated  never  to  contain  spermatozoa.  The 
cord  is  enlarged,  and  there  is  very  often 
nodular  enlargement  of  the  prostate  and 
seminal  vesicle,  and  signs  of  tubercular 
disease  of  the  Imigs,  kidneys,  or  bladder ; 
there  may  or  may  not  be  an  entu'e  absence 
of  all  history  of  syphilis.  The  history  of 
the  acute  onset  and  rapid  progress  of  the 
disease  distinguishes  the  rare  cases  arising 
from  acute  suppm'ation  in  the  testicle.  The 
discharge  may  contain  spermatozoa.  The 
superficial  form  of  hernia  testis  is  recognised 
by  the  history  of  a  previous  incision  into 
the  timica  vaginalis,  by  the  slight  amount 
of  fungous  protrusion,  by  the  normal  or, 
more  usually,  enlarged  size  of  the  testicle 
within  the  scrotum,  and  oftentimes  by  the 
appearance  of  the  granulating  sm-face.  The 
discharge  never  contains  spermatozoa. 

4.  Treatment. — Hernia  testis  is  a  cur- 
able affection,  and  the  aim  of  the  surgeon 
is  to  close  up  the  superficial  wound  over  the 
protruding  mass  as  quickly  as  possible.  At 
the  same  time,  the  disease  wliich  has  led 
to  the  fimgus  must  be  energetically  treated. 
When  due  to  sypliilis,  the  system  should  be 
brought  under  the  influence  of  mercmy  or 
iodide  of  potassium.  Where  the  patient  has 
already  been  subjected  to  a  thorough  course 
of  mercury,  iodide  of  potassium  may  be 
given  ;  but  where  this  is  not  the  case,  mer- 
cury should  be  given,  alone  or  combined 
with  the  iodide.  The  fungus  may  be  di-essed 
with  powdered  iodoform,  or  iodide  of  starch 
paste,  or  unguentum  hydrargyri ;  and  then 
careful  compression  should  be  exerted  upon 
the  fungus  by  means  of  a  dossil  of  lint 
placed  over  it,  and  fixed  by  strapping  brought 
round  the  scrotum  and  crossed  over  the 
lint.    If  the  edges  of  the  skin  are  very  ad- 


herent  and  indurated,  they  may  be  care- 
fully detached  from  the  subjacent  parts,  and  I 
the  above  treatment  continued.  Syme's 
operation  of  dissecting  up  the  skin  on  each  I 
side  and  uniting  it  over  the  hernia  is  usually 
unsuccessful.   ^^Tien  the  whole  testicle  is 
evidently  entirely  disorganised,  it  should  be 
excised ;  but  this  operation  should  not  be 
hastily  done,  as  with  patience  and  persever- 
ance in  the  treatment  recommended,  even 
severe  cases  may  recover,  with  a  more  or 
less  useful  organ.    Where  the  disease  is 
tubercular,  the  same  local  treatment  should 
be  carried  out,  iodoform  bemg  the  best 
apphcation  to  the  sore.    Internally,  cod- 
liver  oil,  iron  and  quinine,  combined  with 
good  food  and  residence  by  the  sea,  will  be 
indicated.    In  some  cases,  where  the  whole 
testicle  is  disorganised,  and  the  disease  is 
stiU  limited  to  the  one  organ,  castration  is 
clearly  indicated.    Even  where  other  organs 
are  diseased  this  may  be  the  best  treatment, 
as  causing  less  draiu  upon  the  feeble  powers 
of  the  patient  than  discharging  sinuses. 
When  the  result  of  acute  orchitis,  the  patient 
should  be  kept  at  rest,  and  the  part  should 
be  carefully  cleansed  and  dressed  with 
iodoform  or  some  other  unimtating  anti- 
septic agent,  and  compression  appHed  as 
in  the  other  cases.    The  same  treatment  is 
applicable  to  the  cases  of  superficial  hernia 
testis ;  castration  should  not  be  performed. 

A.  Pearce  GotriiD. 

HERNIA,  Varieties  of.  See  Fe- 
moral, Inguinal  Hernu.,  ka. 

HERPES.  —  An  acute  inflammatory 
affection  of  the  skin,  characterised  by  one 
or  more  groups  of  vesicles  running  a 
definite  course. 

Herpes  Facialis  (Si/no??.  H.labialis,H. 
catarrhalis)  may  accompany  shght  indis- 
position of  a  febrile  character  (catarrh),  or 
it  may  occur  in  the  course  of  severe  febrile 
diseases,  plem-isy,  pneumonia,  typhoid,  ague 

Symptoms. — The  lips,  alfe  of  nose,  more 
rarely  the  cheeks,  cliin,  or  ears  are  at  first 
affected  by  hot  oedematous  patches  of  skin 
accompanied  by  a  burning  or  smarting 
sensation.  Soon  a  crop  of  pin-head  or  pea 
sized  vesicles  appear,  which,  if  not  interfered 
with,  dry  up  and  fall  off  at  the  end  of  about 
a  week,  no  scars  remaining.  When  the 
affection  occm-s  on  the  Hps,  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  inside  of  the  mouth  is 
liable  to  be  affected ;  here,  in  consequence 
of  the  maceration  of  the  saliva,  the  epi 
thelium  is  soon  shed  fi-om  the  vesicles 
lea-vdng  red  excoriations.  Herpes  facialis 
is  prone  to  recur,  especially  in  certain 
individuals. 
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Herpes  Progenitalis  (Synon.  H.  pre- 
T  putii). 

Cause— The  disease  differs  little  from 
I  Herpes  facialis,  and  is  said  to  occur  in  indi- 
'  viduals  who  have  been  previously  attacked 
i  by  gonorrhoea  or  syphilis.  In  sonie  indi- 
1  viduals  it  occasionally  follows  coitus,  in 
V  others  it  invariably  does. 

Symptoms. — In  the  male,  the  prepuce, 
i  inner  or  outer  surface,  glans,  and  balano-pre- 
I  putial  sulcus  are  the  parts  affected ;  in  the 
i  female,  the  labia  minora,  majora,  andadja- 
(  cent  skin.  The  eruption  is  similar  to  that 
.  described  under  H.  facialis ;  only  three  or 
t  four  vesicles  are  usually  present ;  it  may  be 
I  preceded  by  itching  or  neuralgic  pain.  It 
1  has  been  supposed  that  these  neuralgic  cases 
;  are  more  allied  to  H.  zoster. 

Diagnosis. — Wlien  occm-ring  on  a  mu- 
I  cous  surface  (inner  prepuce,  labia  minora) 
I  the  lesions  are  soon  converted  into  superficial 
I  excoriations,  covered  with  a  pus-secreting 
!  membrane.  In  this  state  they  may  be  con- 
:  fotmded  with  a  soft  sore.  The  lapse  of  a 
:  few  days  is  sufficient  to  settle  doubt,  herpes 
[T  running  a  definite  short  course. 

Exposure  to  infection  during  an  attack  of 
'.  herpes  suggests  a  guarded  prognosis,  as  the 
'  lesions  may  eventually  become  the  seat  of 
■  an  indurated  sore  and  lead  to  constitutional 
syphilis. 

Toxatment. — This  need  only  be  local. 
See  Herpes  Zoster  treatment. 

Herpes  Circinatus,  an  old  term  for 
ringworm. 

Herpes  Iris  (Synoik  Hydroa),  see  Ery- 
thema. 

Herpes  Zoster  {Synon.  Zona,  Zoster, 
Shingles). 

Cause. — An  inflammation  of  the  nerve- 
trunks  or  ganglia.  In  some  instances  this 
has  been  shown  to  be  due  to  traumatic  in- 
fluences, wounds,  surgical  operations,  strain, 
&c.,  or  to  the  spread  of  inflammation  from 
neighbouring  gro^vlhs,  &c.  In  the  vast 
majority  of  idiopathic  cases  the  cause  of 
this  inflammation  is  obscure.  Malaria, 
cold,  damp,  have  been  suggested.  Lately 
it  has  been  shown  that  patients  taldng 
arsenic  are  peculiarly  liable  to  herpes 
zoster.  Considering  the  number  of  indi- 
viduals who  must  be  exposed  to  the  causes 
of  herpes  zoster,  and  its  comparatively  rare 
occurrence,  it  seems  probable  that  the  dis- 
ease depends  upon  some  personal  peculiarity 
or  idiosyncrasy.  The  affection  very  rarely 
recurs. 

Pathology. — The  inflammatory  changes 
which  have  been  found  in  the  ganglia  and 
nerve-trunks  are  hyperemia,  cell-infiltra- 
tion, extravasatioji  of  blood,  with  softening 


and  destruction  of  the  nerve-fibres.  The 
mitation  of  the  inflamed  sensory  nerve 
is  determined  to  its  peripheral  distribu- 
tion, setting  up  the  peculiar  eruption  on 
the  skin  which  has  been  conjectured  to 
be  caused  by  inflammation  of  the  special 
nerve-endings  (bulbs,  &c.)  of  the  cutaneous 
nerves.  The  cutaneous  lesions  early  affect 
the  deeper  cells  of  the  Malpigliian  layer — 
the  inflammatory  exudation,  serum  or  pus, 
finally  elevating  the  more  superficial  layers 
of  the  epidermis,  and  giving  rise  to  the  for- 
mfition  of  vesicles. 

The  proximity  of  the  inflammation  to 
the  papillae  cutis  accounts  for  the  frequent 
destruction  of  the  latter  and  the  resulting 
loss  of  substance. 

Symptoms.  —  The  eruption  manifests 
itself  at  first  as  hot,  erythematous  patches, 
distributed  in  the  course  of  the  cuta- 
neous branches  of  some  cerebral  or  spinal 
nerve.  Within  a  few  hom's  pa^mles  or 
minute  vesicles  are  recognisable  on  the 
patches.  The  vesicles  rapidly  attain  their 
faU  development ;  and  at  the  end  of  four 
or  five  days  the  patch  has  assumed  the 
typical  appearance  about  to  be  described. 
During  the  first  few  days  fresh  patches  may 
continue  to  crop  up,  prolonging  the  climax 
of  the  disease  to  about  a  week  or  ten  days. 
At  this  stage  the  disease  takes  the  form 
of  clusters  of  vesicles  situated  on  inflamed 
patches  of  skin.  The  vesicles  are  mostly 
lentil  or  pea-sized,  tense,  somewhat  flat, 
overhanging  their  bases ;  they  are  filled 
with  a  serous  or  sero-pm-ulent  fluid,  ac- 
cording to  their  stage  of  maturation ;  not 
infrequently  their  contents  are  pm-plish 
from  admixtm-e  vsdth  blood.  The  vesicles 
are  thickly  scattered  towards  the  centre  of 
the  patches,  where  they  are  liable  to  coa- 
lesce into  flat,  irregularly-shaped  blisters  or 
bullae.  This  central  group  of  vesicles  is 
often  surrounded  by  other  outlying  and 
similar  groups,  giving  to  the  whole  patch  a 
clustered,  or,  as  it  has  been  termed,  corym- 
bose appearance.  Having  attained  its  full 
development,  the  eruption  rapidly  declines, 
the  redness  subsides,  the  pus  desiccates 
into  yellowish-brown  scabs  wliich  fall  off 
in  a  few  days ;  so  that  usually  by  the  end  of 
a  fortnight  or  tlnree  weeks  all  that  remains 
of  the  eruption  are  a  few  discolorations 
of  the  skin,  with  or  without  accompanying 
scars. 

The  eruption  is  liable  to  certain  modifi- 
cations, {a)  It  may  abort ;  the  redness  may 
appear,  but  rapidly  subside  again,  leaving 
a  few  scattered  pin-head  vesicles,  which 
rapidly  desiccate.  This  is  specially  liable 
to  occur  in  the  remote  distribution  of  the 
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nerve,  so  that  in  a  case  of  zoster  peo- 

toralis,  while  typical  patches  are  seen  near 
the  spinal  groove,  the  patch  corresponding 
to  the  anterior  branch  of  the  nerve  may- 
be abortive.  (6)  Sometimes  spontaneously, 
more  often  as  a  result  of  friction  (clothing, 
&c.),  the  vesicles  are  ruptm-ed.  Crusts  form, 
and  if  the  irritation  is  continued  the  vesicles 
become  the  seat  of  sloughy  sores,  with  more 
or  less  infiltrated  bases,  leading  to  exten- 
sive loss  of  substance.  Names  are  encoim- 
tered  indicating  the  region  attacked — e.g. 
Zoster  frontahs,  Z.  nuclijje,  Z.  brachia^is, 
Z.  femorahs,  &c.  The  disease  is  almost 
always  unilateral,  but  a  few  cases  of  bi- 
lateral herpes  are  recorded.  This  iinilateral 
distribution  of  the  disease  assists  the  dia- 
gnosis, the  eruption  stopping  almost  abruptly 
at  the  middle  hne. 

Pain  is  almost  a  constant  symptom  of 
herpes.  It  may  precede,  accompany,  or 
succeed  the  eruption  ;  it  may  be  trifling  or 
severe,  and  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the 
severity  of  the  erux^tion.  Children  scarcely 
complain  of  it,  but  in  adults  it  may  be  of  a 
persistent,  gnawing,  neuralgic  character,  de- 
stroying rest.  In  old  people  it  is  liable  to 
persist  for  months,  seriously  midermining 
the  health. 

Besides  this  essential  neuralgic  pain, 
the  eruption  itself  gives  rise  to  smarting 
and  burning  during  its  development. 

Certam  complications  may  arise  in 
herpes,  (a)  Trophic  distm-bances.  One  of 
the  most  serious  is  the  liabiHty  for  the 
deeper  structm-es  of  the  eye  to  become  in- 
volved in  destructive  inflammation  in  cases 
where  the  conjunctiva  is  affected  in  zoster 
frontalis.  The  teeth  have  been  known  to 
fall  out  in  cases  where  the  second  division  of 
the  fifth  has  been  affected.  (6)  Paralyses 
(temporary)  have  been  known  to  precede  or 
accompany  the  eruption,  (c)  Numbness  of 
the  part  affected,  more  or  less  persistent, 
may  follow  the  eruption. 

Diagnosis. — H.  Zoster  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  (1)  catarrhal  herpes,  an 
affection  Hable  to  occur  about  the  orifices 
of  the  body,  mouth,  nose,  genitals,  &c. ; 
not  accompanied  by  neuralgia  nor  follow- 
ing any  nervous  distribution,  and  recm'ring 
frequently  in  the  same  individual.  Anato- 
mically the  two  eruptions  are  similar. 

(2)  From,  eczema,  an  itching,  not 
painful  affection,  characterised  in  its  vesi- 
cular stage  by  small  miliary  vesicles,  evenly 
and  closely  set,  not  running  a  defimte 
course. 

(3)  From  some  vesico-pustular  forms  of 
secondary  syphilitic  eruptions,  the  grouped 
arrangement  of  which  may  give  a  super- 


ficial resemblance,  but  which  can  be  recog- 
nised by  their  chance  distribution,  mode  of 
evolution,  and  the  presence  of  concomitant 
symptoms  of  syphihs. 

The  early  neuralgia,  preceding  the  erup. 
tion  in  zoster  pectoraUs,  with  the  accom- 
I)anying  difficulty  of  breathing,  has  led  to 
the  mistaken  diagnosis  of  incipient  pleiurisy. 

Treatment.  —  Simple,  uncomphcated 
cases  of  herpes  zoster  require  httle  treat- 
ment ;  aU  that  is  necessary  being  to  warn 
the  patient  not  to  ruptm'e  or  irritate  the 
vesicles.  The  clothing  should  be  loosened, 
and  the  eruption  thoroughly  dusted  with  a 
dusting  powder— e.^'. :  1^  Pulv.  camph.  5ss. ; 
zinci  oxidi,  5iij. amylj  ad  §j.  Absorbent 
cotton  wool  should  be  Hghtly  boimd  over 
the  part. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  reheve  pain 
during  the  acute  stage  by  opiates  given 
internally,  or  by  morphia  injected  subcu- 
i  taneously ;  the  after-pain  may  require  tonic 
treatment  by  quinine,  iron,  or  arsenic. 
Phosphide  of  zinc  (gr.  g-  every  three  hours), 
given  at  the  commencement  of  the  attack, 
is  said  to  control  the  pain  and  abort  the 
eruption  (Bulkley). 

A  good  plan  for  protecting  the  vesicles 
and  reheving  the  pain  locally  is  to  paint  on 
flexile  collodion  with  morphia  (gr.  x.-f5j). 
Glycerine  and  carbohc  acid  (1-8),  painted 
on,  reheves  the  smarting,  especially  if  the 
vesicles  be  ruptm*ed.  In  the  early  stages 
soothing  lotions  may  be  apphed  to  reheve 
the  burning  sensations — e.g.  lotio  plumbi 
or  linimentum  calcis. 

Duhring  says  the  disease  may  be  most 
advantageously  treated  by  the  constant 
current,  apphed  dii-ectly  to  the  seat  of  erap- 
tion  and  over  the  com-se  of  the  nerves  by 
sponge  electrodes  (five  to  ten  cells),  for 
fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  once  or  twice  a 
day;  the  pain  and  eruption  are  often  ar- 
rested thereby.  Alfred  Sangster. 

HERPES  FRONTALIS  vel  OPH- 
THALMICUS, fi.-om  the  fi-equencj;  with 
which  it  is  attended  by  inflammation  of 
the  conjunctiva,  cornea,  and  iris,  calls  for 
the  surgeon's  special  notice.  It  occm-s  in 
two  forms,  the  simple  and  the  nem-algic. 
In  the  latter,  which  is  in  all  other  respects 
also  the  graver,  pain,  more  or  less  severe, 
may  be  felt  in  the  area  about  to  be  attacked 
for  days,  or  even  for  weeks,  before  the  erup- 
tion apjDcars.  The  parts  commonly  con- 
cerned are  the  supra-orbital  region,  the  root 
and  side  of  the  nose,  the  brow,  and  the  scalp 
—those  parts,  in  fact,  which  are  supplied  by 
the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  fifth  nerve. 
The  precise  areas  involved  are  those  inqoT* 
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i.vated  by  the  supra-orbital,  the  infra-  and 
Nthesupra-trochlear,  and  the  nasal  branches, 
,iaJid,  more  rai-ely,  that   suppHed  by  the 
Jacr3Tnal  branch.    In  all  respects  the  skin- 
eruption  resembles  that  of  herpes  zoster 
(q.v.).  About  the  time  that  the  crusts  pf  the 
dried  vesicles  are  falling,  inflammation  of 
the  conjunctiva  and  cornea  may  occur.  The 
xieratitis  may  go   on  to  ulceration  and, 
finally,  perforation  of  the  cornea.  See 
^.Neuropathic  Keratitis  under  Coenea. 

"With  or  without  the  corneal  complica- 
ition,  a  chronic  and  obstinate  form  of  serous 
iritis  may  occm*,  accompanied  by  increase  of 
lintra-ocular  tension  (pseudo-glaucoma),  or 
[itrue  glaucoma  itself  may  supervene.  The 
reye  is  especially  Hable  to  be  imphcated  if 
fihe  nasal  nerve  have  been  involved 
[l(Hutchinson). 

The  pathology  of  herpes  ophthalmicus 
i-is  the  same  as  that  of  herpes  zoster.  See 
JiHERPES.  The  pain  and  the  skin-mani- 
fcfestation  are  neiuropathic,  and  dependent 
impon  iiTitative  lesions  in  the  Gasserian 
pgangHon  and  other  portions  of  the  fifth 
linerve. 

Diagnosis. — The  disease  is  often  mis- 
t.  taken  for  erysipelas.  It  may,  however,  be 
1;  discriminated  by  observing  its  precise  uni- 
i.ilateral  distribution,  and  the  character,  site, 
i;and  mode  of  grouping  of  the  vesicles,  which 
ware  situated  along  the  com-se  of  the  affected 
B nerves,  or  about  their  terminations. 

Treatment  must  be  local  and  general. 
LLocal  treatment  consists  in  protecting  the 
siskin,  and  applying  soothing  and  absorbent 
[•powders,  as  oxide  of  zinc,  calamine,  starch, 
i&c.   If  the  conjunctiva,  cornea,  or  iris  be 
1.  imphcated,  a  drop  of  a  solution  of  atropine 
^:  should  be  appHed  once  or  twice  a  day,  and 
::the  eyelids  must  be  kept  closed  and  scru- 
[  pulously  clean.    The  conjtmctival  sac  may 
be  gently  washed  once  or  twice  a  day  with 
j  a  solution  of  boracic  acid  (gr.  iv.  ad  f5j.), 
:or  sulphate  of  quinine  (gr.  iv.  ad  i^j.).  In 
addition,  the  lids  should  be  covered  by 
means  of  a  well-fitting  compress,  on  which 
i  a  layer  of  boracic  acid  ointment  (gr.  xx. 
wad  5j.)  has  been  spread,  so  as  effectually 
to  exclude  both  air  and  light.    The  com- 
press should  be  kept  gently  but  firmly 
lapphed  by  means  of  a  Hght  bandage.  In 
■very  severe  cases,  immediate  and  perma- 
'Hent  reHef  may  be  obtained  by  paring 
the  edges  of  the  lids  and  stitching  them 
together.   Not  only  does  the  pain  at  once 
abate,  but  the  ulcerative  process  is  checked, 
and  repau:  takes  place.    The  lids  should  be 
Kept  closed,  and  protected  from  dust,  air, 
and  wind,  until  pain  and  aU  other  signs 
>tw  inflammation  have  entirely  disappeared. 


This  may  not  take  place  for  two,  three,  or 
four  weeks,  or  even  longer.  "When  repau 
is  complete  the  lids  may  be  separated,  and 
the  eye  gradually  accustomed  to  exposm-e. 
At  first  tinted  or  other  protecting  glasses 
should  be  worn  out  of  dbors  or  in  a  bright 
light. 

For  the  general  treatment  see  Herpes 
Zoster  under  Heepes.  J.  Tweedy. 

HEY'S  AMPUTATION.  See /Foot, 
Amputations  in  the. 

HIP,  Diagnosis  of  Diseases  and  In- 
juries about  the. — The  hip-joint  hes  every- 
where tmder  muscular  cover,  and  is  in 
consequence  but  little  open  to  direct  ex- 
amination. The  position  of  the  great 
trochanter,  which  can  be  readily  felt,  thus 
becomes  of  importance  as  indicating,  when 
displaced  with  the  shaft,  an  alteration  in 
the  normal  position  of  the  head  of  the 
bone  or  a  separation  of  the  neck  of  the 
femm*.  There  are  two  positions,  however, 
where,  by  firm  pressure,  some  indication  is 
obtained  of  the  condition  of  the  hip-joint. 
The  first  of  these  is  a  httle  below  Poupart's 
ligament,  where  the  joint  is  crossed  by  the 
psoas,  ihacus,  and  pectineus  muscles.  By 
extension  and  rotation  outwards,  the  head 
of  the  bone  may  be  thrown  up  beneath 
these  muscles,  and  on  flexion  a  shght  hoUow 
appears  over  the  position  of  the  joint.  The 
other  spot  is  the  hollow  behind  the  great 
trochanter.  Tenderness  and  fulness  may 
be  often  detected  in  these  situations  when 
there  is  inflammation  of  the  joint. 

If  a  healthy  person  be  placed  in  the 
prone  position,  with  his  legs  extended  and 
parallel,  the  gluteal  folds  between  the 
buttocks  and  thighs  form  a  right-angled 
cross  with  the  vertical  interval  between  the 
thighs,  and  its  continuation  upwards  be- 
tween the  buttocks.  In  hip-disease,  the 
fold  of  the  affected  side  becomes  lowered 
in  position  and  lessened  in  depth.  This 
change  is  brought  about  by  semi-flexion 
of  the  thigh  and  wasting  of  the  gluteal 
muscles. 

Rigidity  of  the  muscles  about  the  hip  is 
an  important  sign  of  disease  of  the  joint, 
especially  in  children.  Normally,  the  knee 
may  be  so  flexed  as  to  touch  the  abdomen 
without  pain,  but  in  hip -disease  the  motion 
of  the  thigh  becomes  arrested  long  before 
this  position  is  reached.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  leg  and  thigh  be  straightened  so  as  to 
lie  flat  on  a  couch,  the  lumbar  spine  will 
rise  in  a  curve,  indicating  that  the  hip- 
joint  will  not  admit  of  full  extension.  In 
addition  to  flexion  some  adduction  takes 
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place,  and  the  -writer  has  pointed  out 
in  the  Clinical  Society's  Transactions  for 
1881  that,  as  a  result  of  double  hip-joint 
disease,  a  peculiar  deformity  may  result, 
whereby  one  leg  is  fixed  across  the  other, 
and  the  patient  walks  from  his  Imees  in- 
stead of  fi'om  his  hips.  This  he  described 
imder  the  name  '  cross-legged  progression,' 
or  '  scissor-leg  deformity.' 

Muscular  rigidity  will  enable  the  surgeon 
to  distinguish  Jdp-d/isease  from  neuralgia 
or  sciatica ;  but,  should  he  trust  too  much 
to  this  sign,  he  may  overlook  disease  of  the 
spine  and  treat  it  as  of  the  hip-joint,  for  an 
abscess,  burrowing  in  the  psoas  or  passing 
through  the  sciatic  notch,  will  cause  pain  and 
consequent  Hmitation  of  the  movements  of 
the  hip.  Eigidity,  tenderness,  and  promi- 
nence of  some  part  of  the  spine  would  tend 
to  clear  up  the  case  ;  but  spinal  disease  and 
hip-disease  may  co-exist.  Semiflexion  and 
hmitation  of  movement  may  be  also  caused 
by  cellulitis  in  the  iliac  fossa,,  resulting 
from  perityphhtis  or  spreading  from  the 
uterus.  In  this  case  resistance  above  Pou- 
part's  Hgament  will  be  detected  on  pressm'e, 
and  in  gentle  rotatory  movements  the  hip- 
joint  will  be  felt  to  move  smoothly. 

Osteo-OA'tliritis,  affecting  the  hip-joint, 
may  be  generally  distinguished  by  its  occur- 
ring in  the  middle  or  late  period  of  Ufe, 
its  chronicity  without  tendency  to  suppu- 
ration, the  creaking  movements,  and  the 
occm'rence  of  outgrowths  about  the  tro- 
chanter, neck,  and  acetabulum,  which  in 
the  later  stages  may  be  felt.  Cha/i-cot's 
joint-disease,  which  is  associated  with 
locomotor  ataxy,  may  cause  rapid  destruc- 
tion of  the  hip,  resulting  in  dislocation 
without  suppm-ation.  Its  onset  is  usually 
sudden,  though  little  painful,  and  it  is  often 
associated  with  much  sweUing  of  the  soft 
parts,  so  that  it  has  been  mistaken  for 
mahgnant  growth.  In  its  late  stages  its 
tendency  is  towards  atrophy  of  bone  and 
looseness  of  capsule,  whereas  the  tendency 
in  osteo-arthritis  is  towards  hypertrophic 
outgrowths,  and  consequent  fixation  of  the 
joint.    See  Charcot's  Disease. _ 

Lameness  due  to  sacra-iliac  disease 
may  be  distinguished  from  that  due  to 
morbus  coxse  by  proving  the  movements  of 
the  hip  to  be  free,  by  the  pain  excited  on 
pressing  together  the  iliac  crests,  and  by 
the  sweUing  and  tenderness  usually  evident 
over  the  affected  joint.  Inflammation  of 
the  bursa  between  the  gluteus  maximus 
and  great  trochanter  may  obscm-e  the  out- 
line of  this  process.  The  bursa  may  be 
evident  in  tlnee  forms— (1)  as  a  fluctuating 
swelling  due  to  serous  effusion ;  (2)  as  a 


firm  tumour  due  to  fibrous  deposit  in  its 
interior  ;  (3)  in  a  state  of  suppuration,  when 
there  will  be  tenderness,  enlargement  of  the 
superficial  veins,  and  a  tendency  to  oedema 
of  the  cellular  tissue  over  it.  Sciat  ic  hernia 
or  an  abscess  passing  through  the  sciatic 
foramen  may  cause  a  tumom*  at  the  lower 
margin  of  the  gluteus  maximus,  and  either 
may  yield  impulse  on  cougliing;  but  the 
latter  will  be  found  associated  with  disease 
of  the  pelvis  or  spine,  and  the  signs  of  in- 
flammation %vill  be  gradually  developed. 
Hernia,  if  reducible,  passes  back  suddenly, 
and  often  with  a  gm'gle. 

If  loss  of  movement  and  deformity  about 
the  hip  result  from  injury,  a  fracture  or 
dislocation  is  to  be  suspected.  It  is  thus 
of  great  importance  to  compare  accurately 
one  limb  with  the  other.  Skilled  hands 
will  determine  sufficiently  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  trochanters  and  ihac  crests  on 
the  two  sides,  by  placing  the  thumbs  on 
the  anterior  superior  spines  and  the  fingers 
over  the  trochanters.  For  more  exact 
observation,  '  Nelaton's  line '  is  of  great 
assistance.  This  is  a  line  drawn  by  a  tape 
or  stijpg  from  the  anterior  superior  spine 
to  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  ischial 
tuberosity,  and  its  value  rests  on  the  fact 
that  it  just  skh'ts  the  upper  edge  of  the 
great  trochanter ;  consequently,  any  altera- 
tion in  the  normal  position  of  this  process 
is  readily  detected.  The  trochanter 
raised  above  this  hne  in  cases  of  fractur* 
of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  and  in  three  ou 
of  the  four  regular  dislocations  of  the  hip 
joint.  Another  way  of  measm-iug  the  ele 
vation  of  the  trochanter  has  been  suggestec 
by  Bryant.  When  the  patient  is  on  hi 
back  he  drops  a  perpendicular  from  th( 
anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ihum,  ant 
measm'es  the  distance  between  the  tro 
chanter  and  this  vertical  line.  Shorten 
ing  of  the  limb  may  also  be  determine! 
by  comparing  the  measurements  betweei 
the  anterior  superior  spine  and  the  inne 
malleolus  on  either  side.  Forcible  exten 
sion  should  not  be  made  when  taking  thii 
measm-ement,  as,  owmg  to  tilting  of  thi 
pelvis,  the  limb  may  thereby  be  actuall; 
shortened  instead  of  being  lengthened. 

An  injm-j'  resulting  in  shorteniuj 
the  limb,  with  evcrsion  of  the  foot  an( 
elevation  of  the  trochanter,  is  probably 
fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur.  Th 
only  dislocation  which  causes  well-markei 
eversion  is  the  supcrpuhic;  m  this  oftS 
the  head  of  the  bone  is  felt  in  its  abnorma 
position.  If  the  injury  were  caused  by  i 
du-ect  fall  upon  the  trochanter,  the  fraoturi 
is  probably  cxtra-cax>sular  and  impacted 
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The  trochantei-  is  widened,  there  is  no 
crepitus,  and  the  axis  of  rotation  is  through 
a  shortened  neck.  If  caused  by  abduction 
of  the  Hmb  in  an  aged  person,  it  is  proba- 
bly intra-capsular  and  unimpacted :  the 
trochanter  is  normal,  the  axis  of  rotation  is 
through  the  shaft,  and  crepitus  may  be 
elicited  by  extension  and  rotation. 

When  the  injury  results  in  shortening 
of  the  limb  and  fixation,  with  inversion  of 
the  foot  and  elevation  of  the  trochanter, 
one  of  the  two  backward  dislocations  is 
present.  In  sin^eriliac  dislocation,  the  head 
of  the  bone  may  be  felt  on  the  dorsum, 
the  trochanter  is  prominent,  and  the  shorten- 
ing considerable.  In  supersciatic  disloca- 
tion, the  shortening  is  slight,  the  inversion 
less  marked,  and  the  head  of  the  bone  not 
readily  to  be  foimd  from  the  outside,  though 
sometimes  to  be  felt  in  the  sciatic  notch  by 
the  finger  passed  into  the  rectum  or  vagina. 
In  rare  cases  an  extracapsular  fractm-e  of 
the  neck  is  associated  with  inversion.  The 
movements  of  the  joint  are  then  freer  than 
in  dislocation. 

If  the  limb  is  apparently  lengthened, 
and  the  trochanter  lowered  and  buried, 
there  is  a  sioperthyroid  dislocation ;  the 
foot  is  then  carried  forwards  and  outwards, 
the  body  is  bent  over  the  thigh,  and  the 
adductors  are  tense. 

PatJiological  and  congenital  disloca- 
tions usually  take  place  on  the  dorlum  ilii. 
A  pathological  dislocation  is  apt  to  become 
ankylosed  in  a  flexed  position,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  great  bending  forward 
of  the  lumbar  spine,  or  lordosis,  takes 
place  when  the  foot  is  brought  to  the 
gi'oiind.  Congenital  dislocations  also  give 
rise  to  lordosis,  and  a  waddling  gait  is  usu- 
ally noticed  as  soon  as  the  child  begins  to 
walk.  R.  Clement  Lucas. 

HIP,  Excision  of  the.  See  Hip- 
disease. 

HIP-DISEASE.— This  term  is  applied 
to  a  chronic  and  often  very  insidious  in- 
flammation of  the  hip-joint,  which,  begin- 
ning either  in  the  bones  or  in  the  synovial 
membrane,  tends  to  pass  on  to  suppuration 
and  the  production  of  deformity,  and  in 
many  instances  even  to  a  fatal  issue  ;  but 
which,  if  efficiently  treated  in  its  early 
stage,  may  in  most  cases  be  repaired  with 
little  injury  to  the  functions  of  the  limb, 
and  with  no  impairment  of  the  general 
health. 

By  many  authorities  this  affection  is 
considered  to  be  the  result  merely  of 
neglected  local  injury,  and  to  be  unasso- 
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ciated  with  any  constitutional  defect,  while 
by  others  it  is  looked  upon  as  strumous  or 
scrofulous.  This  question  can  be  treated 
only  very  briefly  in  the  present  article,  but 
it  cannot  be  entirely  passed  over.  The 
terms  struma  and  scrofula  are  here  taken  to 
be  synonymous,  and  are  used  to  express  a 
defective  condition  of  the  general  health, 
with  a  tendency  to  various  obstinate  local 
inflammations  tending  to  suppuration  and 
caseation — as  of  lymphatic  glands,  cancel- 
lous bone,  mucous  and  synovial  membranes, 
and  the  skin.  Although  in  many  examples  of 
struma  as  thus  defined  tubercle  is  present, 
in  others  no  histological  elements  beyond 
those  of  mere  chronic  inflammation  can  be 
detected ;  and  it  is  only  when  certain  points 
in  their  natural  history  and  clinical  features 
are  taken  into  account,  that  the  ground  for 
placing  these  affections  in  a  distinct  group 
becomes  apparent.  These  points  are  their 
common  association,  in  respect  of  inherit- 
ance, with  tubercular  phtlaisis ;  their  occur- 
rence in  different  members  of  the  same 
family ;  the  development,  as  we  frequently 
see,  of  several  of  them  in  the  same  patient ; 
their  strong  tendency  to  advance  and  re- 
lapse and  to  lead  to  suppuration ;  and  their 
presence  in  cases  from  which  the  occur- 
rence of  local  injm-y  can  be  excluded — for 
instance,  when  disease  of  one  of  the  large 
joints  comes  on  in  a  patient  who  has  been  in 
bed  for  several  months  for  the  treatment  of 
spinal  caries.  These  characteristics  are  so 
well-marked  in  a  large  number  of  instances 
of  hip-disease  that,  while  many  cases  may 
be  fairly  attributed  to  mere  local  injm-y  in 
patients  who  are  otherwise  healthy,  the  affec- 
tion, even  though  originating  in  an  injm'y, 
must,  speaking  generally,  be  regarded  as 
owing  its  subsequent  progressive  tendency  to 
the  strumous  diathesis.  This  qiiestion,  how- 
ever, is  not  of  so  much  clinical  importance 
as  at  first  sight  it  appears  to  be ;  for  the 
striunous  and  the  non-strumous  cases  alike 
must  be  treated — in  the  manner  described 
below — by  absolute  rest  of  the  joint  itself, 
combined  of  course  with  all  the  means  that 
are  calculated  to  improve  the  general  health. 
The  mistake  formerly  committed  lay  in 
maintaining  that,  as  the  disease  is  often 
strumous,  or,  in  other  words,  constitutional, 
the  chief  point  in  treatment  must  be  to  pro- 
vide exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  to  regard 
local  measures  as  of  merely  secondary  im- 
portance. It  is  to  this  fundamental  error 
in  the  treatment  of  this  affection  that  the 
disastrous  results  which  were  formerly  so 
common  must  be  attributed. 

Hip-disease,  like  other  affections  of  the 
strumous  group,  although  it  may  be  met 
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with  at  any  age  up  to  j^uberty,  or  even  later, 
is  much  more  prevalent  in  early  childhood, 
and  commences  in  a  large  proportion  of 
cases  between  the  ages  of  three  and  seven 
years.  The  affection  most  commonly  begins 
in  the  bones — either  in  the  head  or  neck  of 
the  femur,  or  in  the  acetabulum.  It  may, 
however,  take  its  origin  in  the  synovial 
membrane.  The  view  formerly  entertained, 
that  it  commenced  in  the  hgamentum  teres, 
or  in  the  cartilage,  has  been  discarded.  In 
the  upper  end  of  the  femur  its  starting 
point  is  the  cancellous  tissue  just  beneath 
the  cartilage,  or  the  line  of  junction  of  the 
epiphysis  with  the  shaft.  It  may  also  com- 
mence, in  more  rare  instances,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  ossific  nucleus  of  the  head, 
or  in  some  part  of  the  neck  within  the 
capsular  ligament.  In  the  acetabulmn,  the 
inflammatory  process  commonly  attacks  the 
line  of  junction  between  the  three  segments 
of  bone  wlaich  meet  in  the  floor  of  this 
cavity.  The  synovial  form  may  be  so  acute 
■as  to  lead  to  early  suppm-ation,  tending  to 
run  on  to  disorganisation  of  the  joint ;  or  it 
may  be  chronic  and  persistent,  and  attended 
with  the  slow  formation  of  matter,  or  the 
effusion  of  plastic  lymph,  leading  to  fibrous 
or  bony  ankylosis. 

In  whichever  way  it  commences,  the 
disease,  imless  it  is  arrested  by  treatment, 
soon  involves  all  the  soft  structures  of  the 
joint,  and  frequently  also  both  the  upper 
■end  of  the  femm*  and  the  acetabulum,  so  that 
a  general  artliritis,  attended  in  the  great 
majority  of  instances  with  suppuration,  is 
•estabUshed.  As  the  bones  forming  the  joint 
■are  cancellous  in  structure,  the  inflammatory 
process  commonly  ends  in  caries  rather 
■than  in  necrosis.  Even  when  necrosis  has 
taken  place  the  sequestra  are  seldom  large 
■enough  to  be  important,  and  consist  of  soft 
fragments,  easily  broken  down  and  carried 
■away  in  the  discharge.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, in  consequence  of  acute  inflammation 
in  the  line  of  junction  of  the  head  with  the 
neck  of  the  femur,  the  whole  head,  or  what 
remains  of  it,  may  become  separated  £i-om 
the  rest  of  the  bone  and  form  a  large  loose 
sequestrvmi.  In  the  later  stages  of  the 
■disease,  the  bones,  including  the  upper 
border  of  the  acetabulum,  are  extensively 
absorbed,  and  the  upper  end  of  the  femur — 
though  generally  remaining  in  the  eroded 
and  enlarged  acetabular  cavity — is  drawn, 
by  the  muscles  inserted  into  it,  upwards 
and  backwards  towards  the  dorsum  ilii. 
In  cases  in  which  the  strumous  diathesis 
is  very  pronoimced,  chronic  inflammation 
may  spread  widely  in  the  medullary  tissue 
of  the  femur,  or  may  lead  to  the  destruction 


of  the  whole  floor  of  the  acetabtilum  and 
the  adjacent  parts  of  the  pelvis. 

Diagnosis. — The  recognition  of  hip-dis- 
ease in  its  advanced  stage  is  generally  a 
very  simple  matter ;  but  this  is  by  no  means 
the  case  when  the  affection  is  still  incipient, 
for  the  various  symptoms  are  then  often  but 
very  shghtly  marked,  and,  moreover,  nearly 
all  the  signs  of  early  hip-disease  are  also 
the  signs  of  other  affections  either  of  the 
lower  limb  or  of  the  spinal  column.  A  dia- 
gnosis, therefore,  can  often  be  arrived  at  only 
by  a  careful  study  of  many  shght  symptoms, 
any  one  of  wliich,  taken  alone,  would  be 
either  deceptive  or  altogether  inconclusive. 
These  symptoms,  to  take  them  in  the  order 
in  which  they  may  be  most  conveniently 
observed  in  the  examination  of  a  patient, 
are — 

[a)  Lameness. —  This  condition  is  al- 
ways present,  though  it  is  often  so  shght 
that  it  may  easily  escape  notice.  It  may 
depend  either  on  pain,  or  on  a  fixed  or  dis« 
torted  position  of  the  limb ;  but  as  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  joint  varies  in  different 
cases,  and  as  the  position  of  the  limb 
varies  in  different  instances,  there  is  no 
form  of  lameness  that  is  at  all  characteristic 
of  hip-disease,  and  the  symptom  is  valuable 
only  so  far  as  showing  that  the  patient  is 
imsound,  and  as  calling  for  further  investi- 
gation of  the  case. 

(6)  Pain. — The  degree  to  which  pain  is 
developed  is  very  variable.  In  some  in- 
stances it  is  so  shght,  or  even  so  entirely 
absent,  that  the  disease  is  not  suspected.  In 
others  it  is  from  the  first  very  severe.  It 
may  be  limited  to  the  joint  itself,  but  very 
often  it  is  referred  to  those  situations  lower 
in  the  limb  to  which  the  peripheries  of  the 
obturator  and  anterior  crural  nerves,  which 
send  offsets  to  the  joint,  are  distributed — 
that  is,  to  the  knee,  or  in  rarer  instances  to 
the  middle  of  the  inner  part  of  the  thigh  or 
the  inner  side  of  the  leg.  It  must,  however, 
be  borne  in  mind  that  pain  is  referred  to 
these  situations,  not  only  in  hip-disease,  but 
also  in  such  widely  different  affections  as 
disease  of  the  lumbar  spine  and  of  the 
sacro -iliac  joint,  cancer  of  the  rectum  as 
related  by  Mr.  Hilton,  and  abscess  an" 
auem'ism  in  Scarpa's  triangle  ;  every  case 
must,  therefore,  be  thoroughly  investigate 
so  that  the  real  som'ce  of  the  pain  thus 
ferred  may  be  ascertamed. 

(c)  Altered  Position  of  tlie  Limh. — 
the  early  stage  of  the  disease  the  joint,  in 
typical  case,  becomes  flexed,  abducted,  and 
rotated  outwai-ds.  The  explanation  of  this 
position  of  the  limb  has  been  much  dis- 
cussed; it  is,  however,  very  simple.  The 
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|:postm-e  is  merely  that  of  'greatest  ease,' 
;  and  is  the  same  as  that  into  which  the  joint 
i  is  unconsciously  brought  when  a  person 
:  sits  down  with  the  limbs  flexed  on  the 
1  tnmk,  the  knees  shghtly  apai-t,  and  the 
i  heels  touching.  It  secures  the  relaxation 
.  of  aU  the  Hgamentous  structures  of  the 

•  joint :  flexion  relaxing  the  front  of  the  cap- 

•  sule,  abduction  relaxing  the  ligamentuin 
;  teres  and  the  strong  outer  (iho-trochanteric) 
!  Iband  of  the  iho-femoral  hgament,  and 
;  rotation  outwards  relaxing  the  inner  band  of 
;  the  same  hgament  and  also  the  back  of  the 
.  capsule.  At  a  later  stage  the  adductors,  the 
;  most  powerful  group  of  muscles  aroimd  the 
:  joint,  stimulated  to  contraction  by  reflex 
1  in'itation,  gradually  draw  the  limb  inwards, 
;  so  that,  instead  of  being  flexed  and  ab- 
i  ducted  it  now  becomes  flexed  and  adducted. 
:  Shortening  due  to  absorption  of  bone  com- 
:  monly  takes  place  at  this  period,  and  is 
i  indicated  by  the  shifting  of  the  trochanter 
I  upwards,  or  upwards  and  backwards,  in 
t  the  acetabulum  enlarged  by  the  absorption 
c.  of  its  upper  border.  This  displacement  may 
I  he  detected  by  observing  that  the  apex  of  the 
r  trochanter  Hes  above  Nelaton's  line,  drawn 
:  from  the  anterior  superior  Uiae  spine  to  the 
:  most  pronainent  part  of  the  tuber  ischii. 
]  In  advanced  cases  real  shortening  is  often 
iin  pai-t  due  to  arrested  growth  of  ^e 
1  limb.  Eeal  lengthening,  if  it  ever  occurs, 
i  is  certainly  in  the  highest  degree  rare. 
'  The  wi'iter  has  never  seen  it  demonstrated. 
-  Apparent  lengthening  arises  when,  the  limb 
L  being  abducted  and  fixed,  the  patient  wheels 
■-  it  inwards  till  it  is  parallel  with  its  fellow, 
t  by  drawing  up  the  opposite  side  of  the 
T  pelvis ;  while  apparent  shortening  results 

when,  the  hmb  being  adducted,  the  patient 
'■  wheels  it  outwards  by  drawing  up  the  pelvis 
;  on  the  afi'ected  side. 

(d)  Loss  of  Movement  in  the  Joint. — 
'  This  is  the  most  constant  and  the  most 
<:  conclusive  symptom.  Cases  of  hip-disease  in 
^  which  movement  is  absolutely  unimpaired 
t  are  so  rare,  that  the  presence  of  completely 
■  free  movement  may  in  itself  be  taken  as  all 
;  but  absolute  proof  that  the  joint  is  sound. 
I  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that 
1  -the  loss  of  flexion  and  extension  of  the 
'  thigh  on  the  trunk  is  a  symptom  by  no 
means  limited  to  hip-disease  ;  in  psoas  and 
iliac  abscess  the  thigh  generally  cannot  be 
folly  extended  ;  in  abscess  under  the  glutei 

•  it  cannot  be  fuUy  flexed;  it  is,  therefore, 
E  necessary  not  only  to  test  flexion  and  exten- 

-sion,  but  to  see  whether  the  ball-and-socket 
"  movement,  or  rotation  of  the  femur  in  the 
1  'acetabulum,  is  interfered  with.  If  rotation 

«  free,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  loss  of 


either  flexion  or  extension  depends  on  some 
condition  external  to  the  joint ;  if,  however, 
rotation  is  deficient,  this  fact  will  tend  to 
show  that  the  joint  itself  is  afi'ected.  This 
test  as  to  the  various  movements  of  the 
thigh  on  the  trunk  must  be  very  gently 
carried  out.  If  the  examination  is  roughly 
made,  all  the  muscles  wiU  be  contracted  to 
protect  the  joint,  and  this  contraction  will  be 
mistaken  for  rigidity  resulting  from  disease. 

(e)  Muscula/r  wasting  is  a  very  constant 
symptom.  It  is  most  marked  as  flattening 
of  the  glutei  and  obhteration  of  the  fold 
between  the  nates  and  the  thigh ;  but  it 
can  also  be  detected,  with  less  annoyance  to 
the  patient,  by  comparing  the  measurement 
around  the  middle  of  the  thigh  with  that 
at  the  same  level  of  the  opposite  hmb.  Mus- 
cular wasting  is  often  ascribed  to  non-use  of 
the  hmb  ;  it  is,  however,  in  great  part  depen- 
dent on  reflex  atrophy,  and  has  its  counter- 
part in  the  muscular  wasting  which  accom- 
panies disease  of  all  the  principal  joints. 

(/)  Swelling.  —  This  is  often  absent 
dm'ing  the  earher  stages  of  the  disease. 
At  later  periods  it  may  make  its  appearance 
either  in  front  of  the  joint  in  Scarpa's  tri- 
angle, or  behind  the  trochanter,  or  on  the 
outer  aspect  of  the  limb  beneath  the  tensor 
fasciae  femoris,  or  in  the  form  of  general 
brawny  tlaickening  around  the  articulation. 

Dm-ing  examination,  a  patient  suspected 
of  having  hip-disease  shoiild  be  imdressed 
and  placed,  not  on  a  soft  bed,  but  on  a  firm 
mattress  or  couch,  so  that  the  outline  of 
the  spine  and  limb  may  be  clearly  ascer- 
tained. It  must  be  noticed  whether,  while 
the  ham  touches  the  couch,  the  lumbar 
spine  is  fi:ee  from  anterior  curvature  (lor- 
dosis) ;  whether  the  heels  correspond ;  and 
whether  the  anterior  fliac  spines  occupy  cor- 
responding positions.  If,  when  the  limb  is 
down  upon  the  couch,  the  spine  is  arched 
forwards,  this  is  evidence  that  the  thigh  is 
flexed  upon  the  pelvis.  The  extent  of  this 
!  flexion  can  be  defined  by  raising  the  limb 
I  tni  the  spinal  curvature  is  removed.  If  the 
iliac  spine  on  the  suspected  side  is  lower  than 
that  on  the  opposite  side,  it  shows  that  the 
limb  is  abducted — to  what  extent  may  be 
ascertained  by  moving  the  limb  outwards 
till  the  two  spines  are  again  level ;  while  if 
the  iliac  spine  on  the  suspected  side  is,  on 
'  the  contrary,  drawn  up,  it  indicates  adduc- 
tion, the  amount  of  which  may  be  deter- 
mined by  moving  the  limb  inwards  across 
its  fellow  till  the  pelvis  is  again  square.  In 
this  marmer  the  real  position  of  the  limb 
on  the  trunk  will  be  ascertained.  Motioi:). 
should  now  be  tested  by  carrying  the  thigji 
slowly  and  gently  in  a  direction  first  of 
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flexion  and  then  of  extension,  the  hand 
being  placed  under  the  loin  to  see  that  the 
lumbar  spine  remains  at  rest.  Next,  the 
thigh  should  be  carefully  rotated  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  femur  turns  freely  in  the 
acetabulum.  These  several  movements 
must  be  carried  to  their  full  natural  range  ; 
for,  in  slight  cases,  it  is  only  when  the  ex- 
treme limits  are  approached  that  any  stiff- 
ness can  be  detected.  Muscular  wasting 
should  be  investigated,  either  by  observing 
whether  or  not  there  is  any  flattening  of  the 
gluteal  region,  or  by  comparing  the  circum- 
ference of  the  two  thighs  at  the  same  level. 
If  swelling  is  present  it  may  be  detected 
by  comparing  the  two  sides,  or  by  passing 
the  hand  over  the  surface.  Tenderness 
on  presstire,  either  in  front  of  the  capsule 
or  behind  the  trochanter,  is  sometimes 
noticed  in  cases  in  which  other  signs  are 
but  Uttle  marked ;  but,  unless  care  is  used, 
the  pain  of  rough  handling  may  be  mis- 
talcen  for  the  evidence  of  disease.  Jarring 
of  the  heel  or  Imee  is  not  to  be  relied  on  ; 
it  is  a  test  very  likely  to  make  a  timid  child 
flinch,  although  the  joint  is  quite  sound; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
cases  of  hip-disease  m  which  the  jar  pro- 
duces no  complaint  of  pain. 

When  these  various  symptoms  have 
been  investigated,  the  evidence  obtained 
must  be  carefully  weighed.  As  a  rule  it  is 
easy  to  arrive  at  a  definite  conclusion  ;  but 
in  some  cases  the  diagnosis  can  be  formed 
only  by  combining  a  number  of  minor 
signs.  Thus,  in  one  case  there  is,  together 
with  an  appreciable  limitation  of  movement 
— which  is,  as  has  already  been  said,  almost 
invariably  present — some  slight  muscular 
wasting  of  the  limb ;  in  another,  to  slight 
stiffness  are  added  sUght  apparent  lengthen- 
ing, pain  on  movement,  and  rigidity  of  the 
adductor  longus  or  some  of  the  other 
muscles  around  the  joint.  In  another,  with 
some  loss  of  motion,  there  may  be  detected 
slight  flexion,  pain  in  the  knee,  and  fulness 
in  the  groin.  Negative  evidence  is  some- 
times of  great  value  ;  for  if,  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  child  is  lame,  has  pain  in 
his  knee,  and  keeps  his  thigh  constantly 
flexed  on  the  pelvis,  it  is  found  that  there 
is  no  stiffness  at  the  joint,  but  that  the 
head  of  the  femur  still  moves  freely  in 
the  acetabulum,  it  may  be  strongly  sus- 
pected that  the  symptoms  depend,  not 
on  disease  of  the  hip,  but  on  caries  of  the 
spine,  or  some  other  affection  of  the  neigh- 
bouring parts,  and  a  more  extended  exami- 
nation must  be  made.  The  affections  most 
likely  to  be  mistaken  for  hip-disease  are 
■caries  of  the  spine,  attended  with  iliac  or 


psoas  abscess,  or  abscess  burrowing  down 
under  the  glutei ;  infantile  paralysis ;  con- 
genital  dislocation  of  the  hip-joint — a  more 
common  condition  than  is  usually  sup- 
posed ;  and,  in  young  children,  the  lordosis 
of  rickets,  accompanied,  as  it  may  be,  by  a 
painful  condition  of  the  limbs,  often  present 
when  rickets  is  acute. 

When  the  disease  is  allowed  to  make  pro- 
gress, various  complications  are  developed. 

Deformity. — The  limb,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  surrounding  muscles,  assumes- 
positions  which  imdergo  some  remarkable 
changes  as  the  disease  advances.  At  first 
the  thigh  becomes  more  flexed  and  more 
abducted — the  latter  posture  being  itself 
the  cause  of  any  apparent  lengthening; 
but  at  a  later  stage,  owing  to  the  pre- 
ponderatmg  action  of  the  adductors — the 
most  powerful  group  of  muscles  aroimd  the 
joint — the  limb  becomes  adducted,  or,  when 
the  compensatory  has  been  substituted  for 
the  real  position,  apparently  shortened,  by 
the  drawing  up  of  the  pelvis  on  the  affected 
side.  By  degrees  also,  and  as  the  effect  of 
constant  intra-articular  pressure  resulting 
from  muscular  action,  the  joint  surfaces  are 
absorbed,  and  the  trochanter  travels  upwards- 
and  backwards  upon  the  ilium,  and  so  con- 
siderable real  shortening  is  produced. 

Abscess. — In  neglected  cases  suppura- 
tion is  almost  constantly  met  with,  wliile, 
even  when  treatment  has  been  resorted  to 
in  an  early  stage  of  the  disease,  abscess  in 
a  large  number  of  instances  sooner  or  late 
is  developed.    Matter  usually  forms  slowly, 
so  that  the  abscess  is  of  the  cold  variety. 
But  in  some  cases  the  suppurative  proces" 
is  acute,  and  attended  with  a  high  tem- 
peratm'e,  night  screams,  and  pain  on  move 
ment.    The  abscess  is  generally  forme 
within  the  capsule,  and  subsequently  make 
its  way  outwards,  either  through  the  coty 
loid  notch,  to  reach  the  surface  in  Scarpa' 
triangle,   or  through  the  tlnn  posterio 
part  of  the  capsule,  to  appear  beneat 
the  glutei ;  or  it  may  pass  into  the  burs 
under  the  tendon  of  the  ilio-psoas  (whic 
frequently  communicates  with  the  joint) 
and  present  itself  in  the  immediate  neigh 
bourhood  of  the  femoral  vessels.    In  som 
cases,  however,  the  abscess  is  from  the  firs 
external  to  the  joint,  and  arises  fii-om  sup 
puration  among  the  inflammatory  product 
with  which  the  soft  parts  have  been  infil 
trated.    Such  abscesses  may  appear  at  an 
aspect  of  the  joint,  though  they  are  mO 
commonly  seated  beneath  the  tensor  fasci 
femoris,  or  further  down  on  the  outer  side 
the  thigli.  A  formidable  variety  of  abscess 
that  which  is  developed  within  the  pelvis 
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:  the  result  of  disease  of  the  acetabulum,  and 
M  which  malies  its  way  to  the  surface  above 
;  Poupart's  ligament.    Suppuration  within 
the  pelvis  may  often  be  detected  by  a 
■finger  passed  into  the  rectum — a  method 
,  of  examination  which  it  is  often  useful  to 
..adopt  in  the  diagnosis  of  hip-disease  in 
childhood.    The  writer  has  met  with  four 
.  instances  in  which  intra-pelvic  abscesses 
.  liave  burst   into   the  rectmn,  and  fsecal 
;  material  has  passed  from  the  bowel  through 
:  the  hip-joint,  so  as  to  reach  the  surface 
ihi'ough  sinuses  opening  behind  the  tro- 
chanter.   All  these  were  fatal — one  after 
:i  amputation  at  the  hip-joint  had  been  per- 
1  formed. 

Amyloid  Degeneration. — Should  sup- 
1  :pm-ation  be  copious  and  of  long  standing, 
.1  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  internal  organs, 
;  indicated  by  enlargement  of  the  liver  or 
spleen  and  the  presence  of  albumen  in  the 
I  urine,  may  take  place.  The  period  at  which 
i  this  condition  is  developed  varies,  however, 
\  very  much  in  different  instances.  In  some 
lit  is  present  soon  after  suppuration  has 
c -commenced,  while  in  others  it  makes  its 
.-  appearance  only  when  the  discharge  of 
1  matter  has  been  going  on  for  many  months, 
c  or  even  for  two  or  three  years. 

Tubercular  Meningitis.  —  Formerly, 
\  when  hip-disease  was  so  frequently  allowed- 
t  to  advance  to  the  chronic  suppurative  stage, 
:  tubercular  meningitis  was  by  no  means  a 
:  rare  complication ;  but  at  the  present  day,  j 
\  when  suppuration  is  so  largely  diminished 
i  by  treatment  in  which  rest  is  combined 
^  with  the  early  antiseptic  opening  of  ab- 
:  scesses,  it  is  much  less  often  seen.  It  may, 
:  however,  be  developed  at  any  period  of  the 
>  disease :  in  some  instances  it  has  occurred 
1  when  no  suppuration  had  taken  place ;  in 
;  others  after  the  jomt-affection  had  long 
:  been  cured.    It  always  terminates  fatally. 

It  is  remarkable  that  pulmonary  phthisis 
i  is  rarely  met  with  in  patients  suffering  from 
i  hip-disease. 

Treatment. — In  its  early  stage  hip- 
(  disease  must  be  treated  by  absolute  rest,  ! 
<  combined  with  the  means  by  which  any 
;  abnormal  posture  of  the  limb  may  be  | 
!  gradually  corrected.    The  best  method  for  f 
I  carrying  out  these  indications  is  that  of  1 
'  extension  by  the  weight  and  pulley.    The  ' 
1  patient  is  placed  on  a  firm  mattress,  with  a 
board  beneath  it  to  keep  its  surface  flat. 
The  pillow  should  be  wedge-shaped,  so  as 

■  to  support  the  head  in  a  raised  position  at 

■  a  convenient  angle  ;  but  it  should  be  large 
•  enough  only  to  correspond  to  the  head.  If 
;  it  is  of  the  ordinary  size  the  patient  raises 
;  ois  shoulders  upon  it,  so  that  his  trunk  is 


no  longer  in  a  horizontal  position.  The 
weight  is  connected  with  the  limb  by  means 
of  the  ordinary  '  stirrup.'  This  consists  of 
a  piece  of  stout  strapping,  from  two  to  four 
inches  wide,  wliich  js  doubled  upon  itself 
at  its  middle  so  as  to  form  a  long  loop,  the 
sides  of  which  are  placed  one  on  the  inner 
and  the  other  on  the  outer  aspect  of  the 
limb,  from  the  foot  to  the  middle  of  the 
thigh,  a  loop  of  about  four  inches  in  length 
being  formed  below  the  sole.  The  strapping 
is  kept  in  place  by  circular  strips,  over 
which  a  bandage  is  applied.  A  thin  piece 
of  wood  of  the  shape  of  a  visiting  card  is 
placed  transversely  in  the  lower  end  of  the 
stirrup,  to  prevent  the  side  pieces  from 
pressing  on,  and  excoriating  the  malleoli. 
Through  the  centre  of  this  piece  of  wood, 
and  through  the  strappmg  at  a  corre- 
sponding point,  a  strong  piece  of  cord  is 
passed,  and  carried  down  to  the  foot  of  the 
bed,  where  it  passes  over  the  pulley  and 
supports  the  weight.  The  amount  of  the 
weight  must  vary  with  the  case,  but  in  chil- 
dren under  twelve  years  of  age  fi'om  three 
to  five  pounds  should  be  used ;  in  young 
adults  as  miich  as  six  to  ten,  or  even  more, 
may  occasionally  be  required.  It  is,  how- 
ever, not  to  its  large  amount,  but  to  its 
continuous  action,  that  the  weight  owes  its 
efficacy  in  these  cases.  Very  heavy  weights 
put  a  mischievous  strain  upon  the  ligaments 
of  the  knee,  and  often  produce  cedema  of 
the  foot.  A  cradle  should  be  used  to  keep 
the  weight  of  the  bed-clothes  off  the  feet. 

In  the  case  of  a  chUd,  the  mattress  should 
be  protected  vnth  a  piece  of  macintosh, 
covered  with  a  draw-sheet.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  that,  for  a  time,  the  patient  should 
be  confined  to  the  horizontal  posture.  To 
ensure  this  a  long  splint  should  be  placed 
on  the  opposite,  or  sound  side,  and  a  chest- 
band  will  also  be  useful.  This  consists  of 
a  piece  of  webbing,  an  inch  or  two  wide, 
passing  across  the  upper  part  of  the  chest 
between  the  two  armpits,  and  ending  in  two 
loops  tlu'ough  which  the  arms  are  passed,  and 
through  which,  also,  another  piece  of  web- 
bing is  threaded,  which  rims  transversely 
across  the  surface  of  the  bed  under  the  i^a- 
tient's  shoulders,  and  is  securely  tied  at  its 
two  ends  to  the  sides  of  the  bedstead.  When 
this  contrivance — which  ought  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  tightly  applied — is  worn,  the  pa- 
tient can  neither  sit  up  nor  turn  on  his  side. 

In  adjusting  the  limb,  the  first  step  is  to 
exchange  the  compensatory  position  which 
it  has  assumed  for  its  real  position.  Thus, 
if  there  is  lordosis,  this  mast  be  removed 
by  flexing  the  limb  to  the  necessary  extent 
on  the  trunk.    If  the  pelvis  is  oblique,  so 
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that  the  anterior  iliac  spine  on  the  affected 
side  is  lower  than  that  on  the  sound  side,  the 
linab  must  be  moved  outwards  till  the  two 
spines  are  again  at  the  same  level.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  the  iliac  spine  of  the  diseased 
side  is  higher  than  that  on  the  sound  side, 
the  hmb  must  be  adducted  till  the  spines 
ai'e  again  horizontal.  Secondly,  in  what- 
ever position  the  limb  has  now  been 
brought,  it  must  be  maintained  by  pillows, 
or  by  some  equivalent  support,  and  the 
pulley  must  be  adjusted  in  a  line  with  the 
long  axis  of  the  thigh,  so  that  extension  is 
made  exactly  in  this  line.  In  instances  in 
which  deformity  is  extreme,  the  adjustment 
of  the  hmb  is  a  matter  requu-ing  some 
ingenuity,  and  a  light  wooden  framework, 
covered  vinth  pillows,  may  be  necessary  to 
support  it.  But  for  orduiary  cases  sloping 
or  wedge-shaped  pillows  will  be  sufficient. 
The  reason  for  arranging  the  limb  in  the 
manner  now  described,  and  mating  traction 
in  the  long  axis  of  the  thigh,  is  that  when 
this  is  done  the  weight  has  a  direct  tendency 
to  remove  intra-articular  pressure,  while  if 
extension  is  not  thus  made  in  the  axis  of 
the  deformity,  the  femur  is  converted  into 
a  lever,  whose  fulcrum  is  at  the  acetabulum, 
HO  that  the  articular  surfaces  are  pressed  still 
more  firmly  together.  As  the  contraction 
yields,  it  is  necessary  to  alter  the  posi- 
tion of  the  pulley  and  the  height  of  the 
pillows,  so  that  extension  shall  still  corre- 
spond with  the  axis  of  the  thigh.  It  is  often 
surprising  to  see  how  quickly  weight-exten- 
sion thus  applied  will  remove  deformity. 
In  recent  cases  the  limb  may  be  restored  to 
its  natural  position  in  ten  days  or  a  fort- 
night ;  while,  even  in  cases  of  long  standing, 
its  position  may  be  corrected  in  from  three 
or  four  weeks  to  two  months. 

It  must  be  noticed  that,  although  it 
removes  flexion,  the  action  of  the  weight 
has  little  effect  on  either  adduction  or  ab- 
duction, so  that  when  the  limb  has  been 
restored  to  a  position  of  extension  on  the 
trunk,  abduction,  showing  itself  as  apparent 
lengthenmg,  or  adduction,  taking  the  form 
of  apparent  shortening,  will  still  remain. 

Abduction  calls  for  no  interference,  for 
it  will  gi'adually  disappear  spontaneously  [ 
if  movement  in  the  joint  is  preserved ;  while, 
should  ankylosis  result,  the  presence  of 
abduction,  assuming  the  form  of  apparent 
lengthening,  will  be  a  distinct  gam,  for  it 
will  tend  to  compensate  for  any  real 
shortening  that  may  have  taken  place. 
Instances  are  not  rare  in  which  a  limb, 
which  has  become  permanently  fixed  in  a 
position  of  abduction,  has  the  appearance 
of  being  of  the  same  length  as  its  fellow, 


though  it  is  in  reaUty  shortened  to  the- 
extent  perhaps  of  an  inch  or  an  inch  and 
a  half.  Adduction  is  of  greater  moment,  for 
it  has  the  effect  of  making  the  limb  prac- 
tically shorter  than  its  fellow.    It  is  there- 
fore necessary  if  possible  to  correct  it.  Thi» 
may  be  done  in  the  following  manner.  A 
weight  somewhat  heavier  than  that  which 
would  ordinarily  be  used — for  a  child  of  five 
or  six  years  six  pounds  may,  for  the  present 
purpose,  be  employed — is  attached  to  the- 
affected  limb  in  the  ordinary  way.    A  long: 
splint  is  then  apphed  to  the  sound  side, 
unless  this  has  already  been  done,  and  ai 
its  lower  end  is  fastened  a  cord  which  runB 
along  its  outer  side  upwards  to  the  head  of 
the  bed,  where  it  is  made  to  turn  over  a 
pulley  and  sustain  a  weight  of  five  or  six 
pounds.    By  this  means,  while  the  affected 
limb  is  drawn  down)  the  opposite  limb  is. 
carried  in  a  contrary  direction.    There  axe- 
few  cases  in  which,  unless  firm  ankylosis- 
has  taken  place,  this  method  will  not  in 
the  com'se  of  two  or  three  months  com- 
pletely remove  apparent  shortening  depen- 
dent on  adduction.  Should  the  limb,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  absorption  of  the  head  of 
the  femur,  tend  to  be  everted,  this  posture 
may  be  corrected  by  the  following  plan  : — 
An  outside  splint,  long  enough  to  extend 
from  the  level  of  the  sole  to  the  knee,  and 
furnished  with  a  cross-piece  so  that  it  is 
T-shaped  at  its  lower  end,  is  apphed  to  the 
outer  side  of  the  limb,  and  is  at  first  tilted 
with  sand-bags  (one  of  which  is  placed  upon 
the  outer,  and  the  other  beneath  the  inner 
end  of  the  cross-piece),  so  that  it  is  rotated 
outwards  to  the  same  extent  as  the  foot  and 
leg.    It  is  then  gradually  rotated  inwards 
by  changing  the  slant  of  the  cross-piece  and 
altering  the  sand-bags  untU,  carrying  the 
hmb  with  it,  it  has  brought  the  latter  into 
its  natm-al  position. 

Formerly  it  was  the  custom,  in  cases 
of  considerable   deformity,  to  place  the 
patient  under  the  influence  of  chloroform, 
and  to  forcibly  straighten  the  limb.  This 
was  a  violent  proceeding,  which  often  in- 
flicted  much  injury.     It   is   now  verj 
generally,  and  very  properly,  discarded. 
1  In  those   instances,   however,  in  which 
the  limb  is  so  firmly  held  by  adhesions 
that  no  improvement  is  obtained  by  weight 
extension,   the    following   plan  may  be 
adopted.    While  the  patient  is  under  ar 
antesthetic,  the  limb  may  be  straightene«i 
by  manipulation  through  two  or  thre« 
degrees,  and  may  then  be  left  again  to  th^M 
action  of  the  weight.    It  will  be  very  genfl 
erally  found  that,  after  extension  has  onc^ 
been  thus  commenced,  the  weight  will  d(B> 
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the  rest,  and  the  limb  will  gradually  come 
down  into  its  normal  postui'e.  This  pro- 
ceeding must  always  be .  very  carefully 
carried  out,  and  only  very  slight  force  ought 
to  be  employed. 

Mr.  Thomas,  of  Liverpool,  has  intro- 
duced an  excellent  sphnt  for  hip-disease, 
which  has  become  very  popular  in  England. 
Made  entirely  of  iron,  it  consists  essentially 
of  a  weU-padded  bar,  running  along  the 
posterior  aspect  of  the  limb  from  the  inferior 
angle  of  the  scapula  to  just  above  the  ankle. 
This  bar  is  easily  bent  with  wrenches  to 
the  outline  of  the  trunk  and  hmb,  but 
it  is  strong  enough  to  maintain  its  shape 
when  once  apphed  to  the  patient.  At  its 
upper  end  is  a  chest-piece,  made  of  iron 
behind,  and  ending  in  a  strap  and  buckle  in 
front,  for  fastening  round  the  thorax.  The 
splint  is  kept  in  place  at  its  lower  end  by 
a  semi-circlet  made  of  sheet  iron  behind, 
and  fastening  with  a  strap  and  buckle  round 
the  leg  in  front.  A  similar  fastening  is 
added  at  the  middle  of  the  thigh.  In  the 
lumbar  region  of  the  spine  the  splint  is 
fixed  by  a  wide  flannel  bandage,  surround- 
ing it  and  the  trunk.  In  acute  cases  this 
splint  is  applied  to  fix  the  limb  as  the 
patient  lies  in  bed ;  and  if  deformity  is 
present,  it  is  fitted  to  the  shape  of  the  limb, 
and  is  gradually  straightened,  so  that  the'' 
position  of  the  limb  is  corrected.  In  the 
later  stages  of  treatment  the  patient  is 
allowed  to  be  upon  crutches  and  to  wear  a 
high  boot  on  the  opposite  foot,  so  that  the 
affected  limb  does  not  touch  the  ground. 

This  splint  is  very  useful,  both  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  the  limb,  when 
disease  is  acute,  completely  at  rest  (and  for 
this  purpose  it  may  advantageously  be  com- 
bined with  weight- extension),  and  in  the 
convalescent  stage,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
return  of  flexion.  Children  who  are  wear- 
ing this  splint  can  also  be  lifted  without 
disturbance  of  the  limb.  The  principal 
objection  to  it  is  that  if  long-continued  it 
leads  to  considerable  atrophy  of  the  muscles 
of  the  thigh.  Moreover,  as  it  effects  no  ex- 
tension, it  does  not  prevent,  when  bone- 
absorption  is  taking  place,  the  sliding  of  the 
upper  end  of  the  femur  towards  the  dorsum 
Uii — in  other  words,  the  gradual  shortening 
of  the  limb.  Nor  does  it  exert  any  direct 
influence  to  remove  adduction.  Thomas's 
splint,  in  short,  is  chiefly  useful  for  the  pur- 
poses of  fixing  a  limb  in  acute  disease,  and 
for  preventing  the  return  of  flexion  when 
the  patient  is  up  and  using  crutches.  Its 
simplicity  and  durability,  and  the  ease  with 
which  it  can  be  managed,  are  strong  re- 
commendations of  this  appliance.   While  it 


is  in  use  the  patient  must  be  placed  on  a 
soft  bed,  instead  of  on  the  firm  mattress 
necessary  for  weight-extension.  A  common 
faidt  in  this  spHnt,  as  supplied  by  the  in- 
strument-makers, is  that  it  is  much  too 
sharply  bent  where  it  corresponds  with  the 
junction  of  the  nates  with  the  thigh,  with  the 
result  that  it  may  lead  to  pressure  on  the 
gi-eat  sciatic  nerve  to  a  degree  which  seri- 
ously interferes  with  the  nutrition  of  the 
limb.  This  curvatm-e  ought  to  be  modified 
before  the  splint  is  applied. 

Mr.  Bryant  has  invented  an  appliance 
consisting  of  two  outside  long  splints,  one 
for  each  limb,  extending  from  the  sole 
to  the  axilla,  and  fastened  together  at  their 
lower  ends  by  a  cross-piece,  and  at  their 
upper  end  by  an  iron  rod  arched  over  the 
chest,  so  that  they  are  maintained  in  a 
parallel  position.  The  object  of  this  double 
splint  is  to  keep  the  patient  at  complete 
rest,  and  to  prevent  abduction  or  adduction. 
The  various  forms  of  shield  spHnts  made 
of  leather  or  gutta-percha,  and  the  more 
recently  introduced  plaster  of  Paris  spHnt, 
are  all  rendered  very  nearly  useless  by  the 
fact  that  as  they  have  very  little  power  to 
prevent  flexion  they  entirely  fail  to  keep  the 
joint  at  rest.  They  are  in  every  respect 
inferior  to  Thomas's  spHnt,  which  ought  to 
be  regarded  as  having  completely  super- 
seded them. 

In  America,  Taylor's  and  Sayre's  splints, 
or  some  of  their  numerous  modifications,  are 
much  in  use.  These  appliances,  which  are 
described  in  all  American  works  on  surgery, 
are  intended  to  maintain  extension  while 
the  patient  is  allowed  to  move  about  in  the 
open  air.  The  defect,  however,  in  all  of 
them  is,  that  it  is  impossible,  except  by 
constant  readjustment,  to  maintain  exten- 
sion, or  even  to  secure  adequate  rest  of  the 
limb.  Hence  this  form  of  apparatus  has 
never  become  popular  with  English  sur- 
geons. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  long  treat- 
ment in  any  particular  case  should  be  con- 
tinued. It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  recovery  takes  place  very  slowly,  and 
that  relapses  are  very  prone  to  occur,  so  that 
the  danger  is  that  time  enough  will  not 
be  allowed.  Very  few  cases,  even  among 
those  that  are  treated  efficiently  from  their 
very  commencement,  are  cm'ed  by  less 
than  six  months  of  absolute  rest,  and  even 
eighteen  months  or  two  years  may  be 
necessary.  When  weight-extension  is  the 
method  employed,  it  should  be  main- 
tained for  at  least  -  three  months  after  all 
pain  and  tenderness  have  completely  dis- 
appeared.  Then  the  weight  should  be  very 
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gradually  reduced,  and  the  patient  should 
not  be  allowed  to  be  up  for  a  month  after 
all  extension  has  ceased.  He  may  then 
get  about  with  crutches,  with  a  high  boot 
on  the  sound  side,  and  with  a  Thomas's 
splint  applied  to  the  affected  limb  ;  and  this 
form  of  treatment  must  be  persisted  in  for 
at  least  another  six  months,  or  even  a  year, 
at  the  end  of  which  period  Thomas's  splint 
may  be  left  off  during  the  day,  although  it 
should  still  be  worn  for  some  months  longer 
dm'ing  the  night,  in  order  to  guard  against 
any  recontraction  of  the  limb. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  formation 
of  matter  in  hip-disease  should  not  be  over- 
looked, yet  large  collections  sometimes  es- 
cape notice.  If  an  abscess  is  detected,  it  is 
■best  to  evacuate  the  collection  at  once  by 
some  means  by  which  septic  changes  may  be 
j^revented.  The  vn'iter  has  largely  employed 
Lister's  method.  A  free  incision  is  made,  and 
matter  is  gently  pressed  out,  so  that  the  ab- 
scess-cavity is  emptied.  A  drainage-tube  just 
long  enough  to  enter  the  abscess  is  intro- 
duced, and  the  ordinary  carbolic  dressings 
are  applied.  The  results  have  been  extremely 
satisfactory.  There  is,  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  no  rise  of  temperatm-e,  nor  any  con- 
stitutional disturbance.  "Where  suppm-ation 
is  acute,  and  connected  with  inflamed  bone, 
discharge  necessarily  continues  for  a  time, 
but  the  matter  quietly  escapes  through  the 
small  sinus  which  is  soon  all  that  is  left  of  the 
incision,  so  that  no  injury  is  caused  to  the 
soft  structures  of  the  limb.  When  the  bone- 
disease,  under  the  influence  of  rest,  comes 
to  an  end,  suppuration  ceases,  and  the 
woimd  quickly  heals.  In  instances  in 
which  pus  has  formed  late  in  the  case,  and 
where  active  disease  has  come  to  an  end, 
the  abscess  has  frequently  been  soundly 
healed  vdthin  a  month  or  six  weeks,  while 
not  a  few  have  been  completely  closed  within 
three  weeks. 

,  The  safety  with  which  matter  can  be 
evacuated  by  Lister's  method  enables  us 
entirely  to  change  the  old  form  of  practice 
in  the  management  of  these  abscesses,  and 
the  early  withdrawal  of  matter  may  be  con- 
fidently recommended.  When  this  rule  is 
followed,  the  wide  burrowing  of  pus  in  the 
limb,  and  the  formation  of  numerous  sinuses 
— hitherto  so  common  an  occui-rence — is 
avoided,  except  in  the  very  few  instances 
in  which  acute  scrofulous  bone-disease  be- 
comes very  extensive,  and  is  attended  with 
wide  infiltration  of  the  limb  by  inflamma- 
tory products. 

Excision. — Very  different  opinions  are 
still  held  as  to  the  value  of  excision  as  a 
means  of  treating  hip-disease.    In  the  view 


of  the  majority  of  surgeons  the  operation  is 
one  that  should  be  employed  only  in  other- 
wise hopeless  C9,ses ;  for  exjierience,  the  force 
of  which  is  daily  increasing,  shows  that  if 
the  treatment  by  rest  and  the  evacuation 
of  matter  is  efficiently  carried  out  before 
the  disease  has  reached  an  advanced  stage, 
recovery,  with  a  much  more  useful  limb 
than  that  which  is  left  after  excision,  will 
usually  take  j)lace.    The  result,  however,  of 
excision  in  cases  in  which  the  operation  has 
been  performed  only  after  all  other  means 
have  failed,  and  in  which  the  general  health 
has  suffered  considerably,  is  very  unsatis- 
factory ;  suppuration  often  continues  to  be- 
as  free  after  as  it  was  before  the  operation, 
the  wound  never  heals,  and  the  patient  dies 
of  exhaustion  or  ■sdsceral  disease ;  or  if  heal- 
ing is  at  last  effected,  this  is  only  after  so 
long  a  delay  that  very  httle  has  been  gained 
by  the  operation.    In  view  of  these  failm-c  s. 
some  authorities  have  advised   that  tlie 
operation  should  be  performed  at  a  much 
earlier  date — as  soon,  in  fact,  as  suppuration 
is  detected.  If  this  is  done,  it  is  maintamed 
that  the  woimd  quickly  heals ;  the  local 
nidus  of  tubercular  disease  is  removed,  so 
that  the  danger  of  systemic  mfection  is 
averted ;  and  the  patient  escapes  the  suffer- 
ing and  dangers  which  are  incidental  to  the 
later  stages  of  the  affection.  The  argument, 
however,  which  is  widely  accepted  as  con- 
clusive against  early  excision,  is  the  same 
as  that  which  apphes  to  the  case  of  the 
removal  of  a  strumous  testis  in  the  early 
stage — namely,  that  if  proper  treatment  is 
adopted  repair  will  take  place,  and  the  organ 
may  be  saved.    Other  objections  to  eaxly 
excision  are  that  the  operation  is  one  that 
cannot  be  spoken  of  as  free  from  consider- 
able risk  ;  and  that  the  limb,  after  even  suc- 
cessful excision,  is  generally  much  shorter, 
and  much  less  strong  and  useful  than  that 
which  is  left  when  a  cure  has  been  obtained 
without  operative  interference.  Nor  is  there 
much  force  in  the  proposition  that  the 
operation  diminishes  the  risk  of  systemic 
infection,  for  it  is  unpossible  to  be  certain 
that  all  infective  material  (the  presence  of 
which,  however,  is,  in  the  earlier  period  of 
the  disease,  a  mere  matter  of  assumption) 
will  be  removed,  or  that  other  centres  of 
infection  do  not  already  exist.  Moi-eover, 
systemic  infection  is,  after  all,  so  rare,  that 
tiie  possibility  of  its  occurrence  is  no  jus- 
tification for  the  sacrifice  of  such  an  im- 
portant joint  as  the  hip. 

Although,  however,  excision  generally 
fails  when  employed  in  the  later  stages 
of  the  disease,  and  although  an  early 
resort  to  it  is  not  warrantable,  there  are 
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i-certain  conditions  in  which  the  opera- 
::tion  ought  to  be  performed.  These  are — 
;,.(a)  when  the  whole  or  a  considerable  por- 
[ition  of  the  head  of  the  femur  has  become 
^'.detached,  and  is  lying,  as  a  sequestrum,  in 
;!the  acetabulum  or  in  the  cavity  of  an  ab- 
>scess.  This  occurrence,  which  is  not  very 
rrare,  may  be  suspected  when  suppm'ation 
(.■continues  to  be  copious,  and  when  it  is 
•iound  that  the  upper  end  of  the  femur  is 
.•abnormally  movable,  so  that  it  can  be 
vpushed  upward  on  the  dorsum  ilii,  and  then 
r-be  drawn  down  again,  especially  if  gi'ating 
I  between  the  bony  surfaces  is  felt.  In  these 
ocases — in  which,  however,  what  is  done  is 
rsrather  an  operation  for  the  removal  of  dead 
bbone  than  a  systematic  excision — recovery 
^•generally  quickly  takes  place,  and  a  very 
fsatisfactory  result  is  obtained.  (6)  "When 
ssuppm'ation  continues  to  be  copious  after 
•  .three  or  fom-  months,  and  the  patient  is  losing 
i-flesh  and  strength  in  spite  of  rest  and  the  pro- 
V  vision  for  the  free  drainage  of  matter,  and 
wwhen  careful  examination  discloses  no  evi- 
ddence  of  extensive  disease  in  either  the  femur 
ocr  the  pelvis.  If  the  femur  is  extensively 
lidiseased,  it  is  usually  found  that  sinuses 
lie&d  to  bare  bone  in  the  u^jper  end  of  the 
ftshaft ;  the  bone  is  felt  to  be  enlarged  when 
jrgi'asped  between  the  fingers  in  a  direction 
tfrom  before  backwards,  and  there  is  general 
bfcrawny  thickening  of  the  soft  parts,  accom- 
panied by  burrowing  of  matter  for  some  dis- 
Uance  in  the  thigh.  The  formation  of  sinuses 
ifebout  the  ilium,  and  the  fact  that  a  probe, 
iiintroduced  into  any  openings  that  may  have 
F'formed,  runs  towards  the  pelvis,  will  point 
^  60  the  existence  of  disease  of  the  acetabiilum. 
Iilmportant  information  may  also  be  obtained 
ivy  exploring  the  pelvic  aspect  of  the  aceta- 
t  oulum  with  the  finger  passed  into  the  rec- 
inum,  when  swelling,  indicating  the  presence 
ibf  an  abscess,  may  sometimes  be  felt.  When 
jbhe  femur  is  extensively  diseased  (chronic 
^myelitis  sometimes  affects  the  upper  third 
^nr  even  more  of  its  shaft)  amputation  is  the 

)nly  operative  proceeding  that  will  suffice.  , 
»'A\nien  the  pelvis  is  widely  involved,  excision  I 
►  will  generally  be  useless,  though  in  some 
'■'^'<fs  it  does  good  by  securing  free  drainage. 

lixcision  may  also  be  advisable  when 
ouf,'-continued  and  very  free  suppuration  is 
associated  with  displacement  of  the  upper 
snd  of  the  femur,  attended  with  deformity 
'Vhich  cannot  be  removed  without  operative 
interference.    Should  albumen  appear  in 
•'  ;he  urine,  or  enlargement  of  the  liver  be 
letected  (evidences  that  amyloid  degene- 
'■ation  of  the  viscera  has  commenced),  the 
juestion  of  excision  ought  to  be  carefully 
:aiscussed,  for,  if  the  operation  can  check 


suppm'ation,  complete  recovery  of  the  inter- 
nal organs  may,  and  indeed  very  probably 
will,  take  place.    It  must,  however,  be  re- 
membered that  amyloid  disease  often  passes 
off  as  the  disease  subsides  under  rest  and 
drainage  of  the  joint,  so  that  the  mere  pre- 
sence of  albumen  or  of  an  enlarged  liver  or 
spleen  does  not  caU  for  active  interference, 
!  i;nless  the  discharge  is  very  profuse  and 
'  shows  no  tendency  to  decrease.    The  opera- 
I  tion  should,  therefore,  be  performed  only 
I  when  it  is  evident  that  no  improvement  is 
to  be  expected  fi-om  further  delay. 

It  is  sometimes  better  not  to  perform  a 
complete  excision,  but  to  operate  with  the 
purpose  of  removing  any  sequestra  that 
may  be  present,  and  of  laying  open  any 
deep  sinuses  through  which  pus  may  have 
a  difficulty  in  escaping.  Great  improve- 
ment, or  even  sound  healing,  may  follow 
this  method  of  treatment. 

The  Operation  of  Excision. — In  cases 
suitable  for  the  proceeding,  the  operation  of 
excision  is  limited  to  the  removal  of  the 
head  and  neck  of  the  femur  or  what  re- 
mains of  these  parts.  The  trochanter  should 
not  be  taken  away,  and  the  soft  structm-es 
around  the  bone,  mcluding  the  attachments 
of  the  muscles,  should  be  as  little  disturbed 
as  possible.  The  method  formerly  adopted, 
by  which  the  upper  end  of  the  femur  was 
stripped  and  forced  out  of  the  wound,  has 
been  superseded  by  the  following  proceed- 
ing : — A  deep  incision,  four  or  five  inches 
in  length,  is  made  fi'om  the  base  of  the 
trochanter  upwards  in  the  direction  of  the 
fibres  of  the  glutei ;  the  edges  of  the  wound 
are  retracted,  and  the  capsule,  if  it  remains, 
is  divided,  so  that  the  joint  is  opened  from 
behind.  The  finger  is  then  introduced  to 
ascertain  the  condition  of  the  bones  and  the 
position  of  the  neck  of  the  femur.  A  narrow 
saw  is  now  passed  along  the  finger,  the  neck 
is  cut  through,  and  the  detached  portion  of 
bone  is  removed  with  sequestrum-forceps 
with  as  little  violence  to  the  neighbouring 
parts  as  possible.  If  the  trochanter  or  the 
upper  end  of  the  shaft  is  extensively  dis- 
eased, they  must  be  removed  ;  but  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  this  step  seriously 
interferes  with  the  future  usefulness  of  the 
limb,  and  should  not  be  resorted  to  unless 
on  the  ground  of  clear  necessity.  The  ace- 
tabulum must  now  be  explored,  and  search 
made  for  sequestra.  If  any  pieces  of  bone 
are  foimd  detached,  they  should  be  re- 
moved; but  should  the  bone  be  found 
merely  inflamed  and  bare,  it  should  be  left 
for  subsequent  healing  by  granulation.  If 
perforation  of  the  acetabulum  has  occurred, 
and  abscess  has  formed  in  the  pelvis,  suffi- 
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cient  bone  must  be  removed,  with  a  gouge, 
to  provide  for  the  free  escape  of  pus,  and 
a  drainage-tube  should  be  introduced.  The 
woimd  may  be  conveniently  dressed  with 
carbohc  gauze.  After  the  operation,  the 
limb  should  be  placed  on  a  long  spluit, 
interrupted  at  the  hip,  or  it  may  be  sup- 
ported between  sand-bags,  a  light  weight 
being  suspended  from  the  foot  to  prevent 
retraction. 

Amputation. — Many  circmnstances  have 
conspired,  during  the  last  few  years,  to  in- 
duce surgeons  to  recommend  a  more  fre- 
quent resort  than  formerly  to  amputation, 
as  a  means  of  treating  certain  cases  of  hip- 
disease.  The  introduction  of  the  various 
forms  of  elastic  tom-niquet,  and  of  Davy's 
lever,  having  provided  the  means  whereby 
hcemorrhage  can  be,  to  a  gi-eat  extent,  pre- 
vented, the  operation  has  been  found  much 
less  fatal  than  was  anticipated.  It  is  now 
known  that  amyloid  degeneration  is  no  bar 
to  operative  interference,  and  that  patients 
often  completely  recover  from  this  condition 
when  the  copious  suppuration  which  has 
produced  it  is  arrested ;  while  the  fact  has 
become  more  and  more  clear  that,  in  many 
cases  of  advanced  disease,  it  is  useless  to  hope 
for  recovery  by  the  expectant  treatment,  and 
futile  to  resort  to  excision.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  amptitation  at  the  hip-joint 
ought  only  to  be  performed  when  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the  patient  has 
no  other  prospect  of  recovery.  The  cases 
in  which  the  proceeding  should  be  adopted 
are  : — {a)  Those  in  which  there  is  extensive 
disease  of  the  femur  attended  with  copious 
and  long-continued  suppuration,  persisting 
in  spite  of  rest  and  free  drainage ;  and  in 
which  the  patient  is  steadily  losing  flesh 
and  strength,  and  especially  when  albu- 
minuria or  enlargement  of  the  liver  is  pre- 
sent, to  show  that  amyloid  degeneration  of 
the  internal  organs  is  in  progress,  (h)  When 
excision  has  been  performed  but  has  failed 
to  arrest  suppuration,  and  the  patient's 
strength  is  becoming  exhausted.  An  addi- 
tional ground  for  resorting  to  amputation 
in  these  cases  is  that  the  operation  is  much 
more  easily  and  quickly  carried  out  when  ex- 
cision has  been  already  practised,  (c)  When, 
in  spite  of  careful  treatment  by  rest  and 
drainage,  the  disease  continues  to  advance, 
and  the  patient's  strength  is  not  sufficient 
to  enable  him  to  effect  repair  after  excision. 
(d)  The  operation  may,  sometimes,  be  per- 
formed in  cases  of  free  suppuration  con- 
nected with  extensive  disease  of  the  pelvis. 
The  result  of  these  cases  must  generally 
be  doubtful ;  but  recovery,  otherwise  hope- 
less, may  perhaps  be  secured  by  the  pro- 


vision of  such  free  drainage  as  is  providecl 
by  the  removal  of  the  Kmb.  Possibly,  also, 
when  the  limb  is  removed,  diseased  bone, 
not  previously  within  reach,  may  be  got  at 
and  extracted. 

As  the  patient  is  already  in  a  condition 
of  great  prostration,  care  must  be  taken 
both  to  prevent  haemorrhage  and  to  com- 
plete the  operation  with  as  httle  delay  as 
is  compatible  vsdth  its  careful  performance. 
The  bleeding  which  is  most  difficult  to 
prevent  is  that  which  is  derived  from  the 
vessels  of  the  posterior  flap.  This  may  be 
guarded  against  by — 1,  Davy's  lever,  or  2, 
pads  may  be  placed  on  the  external  iliac- 
artery,  just  above  the  groin  and  over  the 
posterior  vessels  as  they  leave  the  great 
sciatic  notch;  and  an  elastic  toiu-niquet, 
made  of  tubular  india-rubber,  may  be 
applied  firmly,  in  a  circular  manner,  over 
these  pads. 

The  method  of  performing  the  amputa^ 
tion  is  a  matter  of  importance.  The  old 
plan  of  transfixion  may  be  rapidly  earned 
out ;  but  it  has  the  disadvantage  that  the 
stump  is  so  short  that  the  patient  will  have 
little  or  no  power  to  use  an  artificial  limb  in 
walking.  When,  however,  the  muscles  are 
saved,  so  that  a  long  stump  is  provided,  the 
patient  will  be  able  to  use  an  apparatus 
with  which  he  can  walk  in  a  satisfactory 
manner ;  many  surgeons,  therefore,  remove 
the  limb  by  Furneaux  Jordan's  method. 
See  Hip- JOINT,  Amputations  at  the.  Th 
choice  between  this  method  of  amputa- 
tion and  that  by  transfixion  must  be  care- 
fully made,  and  must  depend  upon  circum- 
i  stances.  If  the  patient  is  fairly  strong 
I  so  that  it  is  thought  he  can  bear  a  some 
what  prolonged  operation,  it  will  be  rigb 
to  endeavour  to  secure  for  him  the  ad 
!  vantage  of  a  stump  which  wiU  enable 
I  him  to  wear  an  artificial  limb ;  and  Fur 
I  neaux  Jordan's  operation  should  be  selected 
In  cases,  however,  in  which  great  exhaus 
tion  is  present,  the  main  question  is,  no' 
what  form  of  stump  will  be  most  useful 
but  how  the  patient's  life  can  be  saved 
and  in  these  instances  the  much  mor( 
expeditious  method  of  transfixion — whei 
bleeding  has  been  provided  against  by  th< 
use  of  Davy's  lever  or  a  carefully  adjustei 
tourniquet — had  better  be  selected. 

Howard  Marsh. 


HIP- JOINT,  Amputations  at  the.- 
Amputation  at  the  liip-joint  is  an  opera 
tion  which,  under  any  circumstances,  an 
no  matter  what  precautions  may  be  adopte 
to  avoid  the  traumatic  accidents  liable  t 
occur  from  the  necessarily  great  size  of  tb 
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wouud,  mtist  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
imost  serious  in  the  whole  range  of  practical 
pnrgery.  The  rate  of  mortality  that  has 
herto  attended  it  is  exceptionally  high. 
Dr.  J.  Bryant  states  that  in  mUitary  practice 
t  the  '  immediate  '  amputation  is  attended 
vvnth  a  mortality  of  93  per  cent.,  in  civil 
ppractice  60  per  cent.,  and  in  both  combined 
!?80  per  cent ;  in  non-traumatic  cases  it  is 
uunder  41  per  cent.,  and  in  the  two  classes 
fctaken  together  it  is  a  Uttle  over  64  per  cent. 
IThe  conditions  necessitating  the  operation, 
Lthe  shock,  and  the  dangers  of  haemorrhage 
aand  septicasmia,  all  contribute  to  make  the 
rprognosis  in  such  cases  one  of  the  utmost 
::gravity.  '  Death,'  observes  M.  Verneuil,  '  is 
5  sometimes  immediate,  on  the  operating 
t;table  itself;  sometimes  rapid  in  the  first  five 
hhoiu-s,  sometimes  within  two  hours ;  at 
oother  times  it  occurs  after  the  first  seven 
lidays  or  later.  Early  deaths  are  by  much 
t  the  most  fi-equent,  ordinarily  caused  by  the 
hhsemon-hage  which  precedes,  accompanies, 
oor  follows  the  operation,  and  which  pro- 
cceeds  not  only  from  the  femoral  artery,  but 
aalso  from  the  branches  of  the  gluteal  and 
I  the  sciatic  arteries.  Later  deaths  are  most 
tfrequently  the  result  of  blood-poisoning.' 
IThe  fom*  main  factors,  therefore,  which 
hhave  hitherto  played  so  important  a  part  in 
rraising  the  mortality  of  this  operation 
aare : — 

1.  The  serious  conditions  which  neces- 
Esitate  the  operation. 

2.  Shock. 

3.  Blood-poisoning. 

4.  Haemorrhage. 

Over  the  first  of  these  the  surgeon  has 
oobviously  no  control ;  with  the  second 
hhe  is  almost  equally  powerless,  although 
t. there  is  the  authority  of  Von  Langenbeck 
ifoi  maintaining  that  haemorrhage  intensifies 
iiit,  but  with  septicaemia  and  haemorrhage  he 
iiis  in  most  instances  able  to  grapple,  and 
wwith  good  prospect  of  success.  As  regards 
J.the  third  factor,  the  absence  of  surgical  fever 
!iin  the  cases  the  writer  has  operated  upon, 
iiin  all  of  which  rigid  Listerian  antiseptic 
pprecautions  were  adopted  previously,  dur- 
iiing,  and  subsequent  to  the  operation,  is 
^evidence  of  the  powerful  means  that  are 
mow  at  our  disposal  for  striking  at  those 
■•septic  influences  which  have  hitherto  proved 
»B0  fatal. 

The  arrest  of  haemorrhage  during  ampu- 
:tation  at  the  hip-joint  can  best  be  effected 

by  one  of  three  methods — (1)  the  abdominal 
■  clamp  of  Sur  J.  Lister ;  (2)  Davy's  rectal 
■lever;  and  (3)  elastic  pressure.    In  the  first 

of  these  the  defects  are  threefold— (1)  the 
i  difficulty  of  adjustment,  especially  in  cases 


in  which  there  is  any  deviation  from  the 
normal  course  of  the  aorta  ;  (2)  the  danger 
to  the  intestines  resxTlting  from  overpressure- 
of  the  instrument ;  and  (3)  the  interference- 
with  the  respiratory  movements  from  pres- 
sure on  the  abdominal  muscles.  The  first 
two  of  these  defects  are  acknowledged  by 
Sir  J.  Lister,  while  the  rectal  lever  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Davy  effectually  gets  rid  of 
the  third,  but  has  itself  special  dangers, 
viz.  unreliabHity  in  checking  haemorrhage 
where  an  unusual  com-se  of  the  aorta  or 
common  iUac  artery  exists ;  besides  the 
necessarily  fatal  accident  of  perforation  of 
the  bowel  resulting  from  an  undue  amount, 
of  force  used  in  the  introduction  of  the  lever^ 
The  writer  has  tested  the  method  in  three 
cases  of  amputation  at  the  hip-joint.  In 
the  first  two  the  lever  acted  perfectly,  the 
operations  being  practically  bloodless ;  in 
the  third  it  was  not  so  satisfactory,  the 
haemorrhage  being  siich  as  to  give  rise  toi 
anxiety.  Elastic  pressure  as  suggested  by 
Esmarch  appears  to  be  the  most  effectual 
method,  and  the  one  attended  with  the 
minimum  of  danger.  A  simple  mode  of 
making  such  pressure  has  been  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Jordan  Lloyd.  Having  first, 
produced  anaemia  of  the  hmb  by  an  Esmarch 
bandage,  he  takes  a  strip,  about  two  yards 
in  length,  of  a  Martin  rubber  bandage,  and 
passes  it  doubled  round  the  thigh  at  the 
groin.  An  ordinary  roUer  bandage  is  then 
placed  on  the  external  ihac  artery,  and  '  the 
ends  of  the  rubber  are  firmly  and  steadily 
drawn  by  an  assistant  upwards  and  out- 
wards, one  in  front  and  the  other  behind,  to^ 
a  point  above  the  centre  of  the  Hiac  crest 
of  the  same  side.'  The  portion  of  the  ban- 
dage crossing  the  groin  obliquely  presses  on. 
the  roUer,  wtdch  in  its  turn  presses  on  and 
occludes  the  external  ihac  artery,  and  the 
other  portion,  passing  behind,  closes  the 
gluteal  vessels,  bleeding  from  which  gives- 
as  a  rule  in  this  operation  most  trouble  and 
anxiety. 

The  following  are  the  methods  by  which, 
amputation  at  the  hip-joint  may  be  per- 
formed : — 

I.  Single  flap  (anterior  or  internal). 

II.  Double  flap  (antero-posterior  or 
lateral). 

III.  Oval. 

IV.  Circular. 

V.  Modified  circular. 

The  first  of  these  procedures  may  be- 
thus  described : — 

The  parts  about  to  be  operated  on 
having  been  rendered  aseptic,  anaesthesia, 
mduced,  and  some  of  the  measures  already 
mentioned  tak«u  to  prevent  hasmorrhage,. 
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the  patient  should  be  so  placed  on  the  table 
that  the  pelvis  should  project  beyond  its 
edge.  The  scrotum  should  be  di-awn  aside 
by  an  assistant  with  a  broad  bandage  or 
,  cloth;  another  assistant  should  stand  be- 
side the  operator  to  take  charge  of  the 
anterior  flap  and,  if  necessary,  make  pres- 
sure on  the  femoral  artery ;  a  thu-d  should 
•support  the  condemned  limb  and  thoroughly 
understand  when  to  flex,  extend,  abduct, 
and  adduct  the  limb  during  the  performance 
of  the  operation.  The  thigh  bemg  slightly 
flexed  on  the  pelvis  the  operator  takes  a 
long  narrow-bladed  catlin  (Listen's),  the 
■cutting  portion  of  which  should  be  at  least 
twelve  inches  in  length,  and  should  enter 
it  at  a  point  midway  between  the  anterior 
superior  spine  of  the  ilium  and  the  great 
trochanter,  and  carry  it  inwards  and  back- 
wards to  a  point  an  inch  below  and  in  front 
■of  the  tuber  ischii.  This  step  of  the  opera- 
tion, if  done  skilfully,  should  open  the 
•capsule  of  the  joint.  The  operator  then 
with  a  rapid  sawing  movement  cames  the 
knife  longitudinally  downwards  and  for- 
wards, dm'ing  which  manoeuvre  the  as- 
sistant passes  his  fingers  behind  the  flap, 
as  soon  as  room  is  afforded  him,  in  order 
to  make,  if  necessary,  pressure  on  the 
femoral  artery.  The  termination  of  the 
flap  should  correspond  to  the  junction  of 
the  upper  and  middle  thirds  of  the  thigh. 
The  anterior  flap  having  been  formed,  re- 
flected, and  compressed  by  an  assistant,  the 
limb  should  be  extended  and  abducted,  and 
the  capsule,  thus  made  tense,  freely  opened. 
'The  head  of  the  bone  will  now  protrude, 
and  the  round  Ugament  and  posterior  por- 
tion of  the  capsule  should  then  be  divided. 
The  limb  should  then  be  rotated  inwards, 
and  the  attachments  to  the  great  trochanter 
divided.  The  knife  is  then  placed  behind 
the  bone,  and  the  posterior  tissues  divided 
obliquely  downwards  and  forwards. 

In  performing  the  antero-jjosterior  or 
double-flap  operation,  the  long  anterior  flap 
having  been  formed  in  the  maimer  de- 
scribed, the  Imife  is  carried  round  and 
under  the  thigh  and  a  lunated  incision  in- 
volving the  integument  and  fascia  made, 
•connecting  the  two  extremities  of  the  an- 
terior flap.  The  deeper  tissues  are  then 
■obliquely  divided,  following  the  edge  of  the 
retracted  skin,  and  a  short  posterior  flap 
thus  made,  one-thnd  in  length  of  the  anterior 
flap.  This  method  the  writer  has  always 
adopted. 

In  tlie  oval  metJwd,  recommended  by 
Verneuil,  the  operator  makes  a  vertical  in- 
•cision  about  two  inches  in  length,  involving 
only  skin  and  fascia,  commencing  an  inch 


below  Poupart's  hgament.    This  incision 
is  then  carried  downwards,  outwards,  and 
backwards,  then  transversely   along  the 
gluteal  fold,  and  finally  obhquely  upwards 
and  inwards  to  the  termination  of  the  ver- 
tical incision.    The  femoral  vessels  having 
been  exposed,  and  the  artery  hgatured  above 
and  below  the  origin  of  the  profunda,  the 
latter  vessel  in  its   turn  is  also  secured. 
Ligature  of  the  femoral  vein  is  hkemse  re- 
commended.   The  deeper  incisions  through 
the  muscles  following  the  line  of  the  integu- 
mentary incision  are  then  made,  every 
divided  vessel  being  Hgatm'ed.    The  capsule 
is  then  opened  and  the  trochanteric  muscu- 
lar attachments  divided,  the  thigh  having 
been  depressed,  and  the  head  of  the  bone 
protruded.    On  the  removal  of  the  limb  a 
large  gaping  wound  will  result,  which  caimot 
be  closed.    This  M.  Verneuil  considers  an 
advantage,  as  no  accumulation  of  fluids 
liable   to    imdergo  putrefactive  changes 
occurs.  The  wound  is  dressed  on  the  '  open ' 
principle  with  pledgets  of  lint  or  chai-pie 
soaked  in  some  antiseptic  solution.  The 
writer  does  not  recognise  the  alleged  merit 
of  this  procedure. 

The  circular  meiliod  of  amputation  is 
performed  by  making  an  incision,  involving 
primarily  only  skin  and  fascia,  at  a  distance 
of  from  six  to  eight  inches  below  the  an-  i 
terior  superior  spine  of  the  ihum.    The  I 
skin  is  then  retracted,  and  the  superficial  i 
and  deep  layers  of  muscles  successively  i 
divided.    The  bone  is  then  reached,  the  I 
capsule  freely  divided  close  to  the  cotj'loid  i 
cavity,  the  muscular  trochanteric  attach-  i 
ments  divided,  and  the  head  of  the  bonef 
made  to  protrude  by  depressing  and  ab- 
ductmg  the  thigh.    This  method  is  prefer- 1 
able  to  that  which  immediately  precedes  it.  \ 

Mr.  Fui-neaux  Jordan  (Lancet,  March! 
22,  1879) .  has  proposed  a  mode  of  amputa- 
ting at  the  hip-joint  for  which  he  claims  f 
many  advantages.  The  principle  of  thei 
operation  is  a  primary  enucleation  of  the; 
bone  and  a  subsequent  division  of  the  soft! 
structures  of  the  thigh  at  any  desired  spot,j 
'  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  or  below,  or  eveni 
near  the  knee.'  A  straight  incision  is  first; 
made,  the  trochanters  and  upper  part  of  the ; 
shaft  are  freed  from  their  muscular  attach-  [ 
ments  and  the  capsule  opened.  The  shaft} 
is  then  cleared  downwards  from  all  its: 
attachments  for  a  considerable  distance  ajadj 
lastly  '  a  few  fi'ee  sawing  movements  \vith( 
a  long-bladed  knife  through  the  thighl 
from  which  the  bone  had  been  removed'" 
complete  the  operation.  The  advantagesi 
claimed  for  this  operation  over  that  usually 
performed  are— the  woimd  being  less  severe, 
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t  the  cnt  siu-faces  less  extensive,  less  shock, 
1  less  hsemorrhage,  and  less  opportunity  for 
:  septic  infection.    The  absence  of  the  bone 
,  enables  the  operator  to  cut  the  muscles 
I  on,  or  nearly  on,  a  level  with  the  skin, 
their  retraction  under  these  circumstances 
being  so  great  that  the  skin  readily  covers 
them. 

The  operation  would  clearly  not  be  in- 
dicated in  cases  where  the  soft  tissues  were 
much  engaged  or  in  cases  of  malignant 
disease,  and  it  leaves  necessarily  a  large 
pendulous,  boneless  mass.  These  defects 
may,  not  altogether  without  reason,  be 
advanced  as  arguments  against  the  opera- 
tion. William  Stokes. 

HIP-JOINT,  Dislocations  of  the.— 

These  injuries  are  rare,  and  few  surgeons 
can  claim  a  very  large  experience  of  the 
various  displacements,  whilst  the  oppor- 
tunities for  making  recent  dissections  are 
very  limited.  Consequently,  much  that 
has  been  written  concerning  the  pathology 
of  dislocations  at  the  hip  has  been  founded 
on  experiments  made  upon  the  dead  sub- 
ject. This  method  of  inquiry,  though  use- 
ful, is  scarcely  reliable ;  and  the  resiilts 
require  to  be  checked  by  more  careful  dissec- 
tions of  recent  cases.  Fabbri,  who  made 
a  series  of  elaborate  experiments,  and  laid 
down  rules  for  the  artificial  production  of 
the  various  dislocations,  has  been  followed 
on  the  same  lines  by  Tillaux  and  H.  Morris. 
The  general  result  of  these  observations  is 
to  the  effect  that,  the  lower  part  of  the  cap- 
sule being  the  weakest,  and  the  lower  edge 
of  the  acetabulum  the  least  elevated,  in  all 
dislocations  of  the  hip  the  head  of  the  bone 
escapes  primarily  through  this  region,  and 
arrives  secondarily  at  its  characteristic  posi- 
tion. Further,  according  to  Morris,  abduc- 
tion is  the  position  in  which  all  dislocations 
of  the  thigh  happen.  This  scarcely  accords 
with  clinical  experience.  Thus,  a  case  of 
dislocation  on  to  the  dorsum  ilii,  which 
came  under  the  writer's  notice,  was  caused 
by  the  squeezing  and  rolling  of  a  man's 
thighs  and  hips  between  a  moving  omnibus 
and  a  wall,  in  which  position  abduction 
could  scarcely  have  occurred ;  and  Hamil- 
ton mentions  a  case  caused  by  a  fall  from 
a  height  on  to  the  outer  side  of  the  knee, 
where  a  contusion  existed  to  verify  the 
patient's  statement.  Tillaux,  indeed,  avers 
that  adduction,  with  flexion  and  internal 
rotation,  will  send  the  head  of  the  bone  out 
telow  the  tendon  of  the  obturator  internus, 
and  his  belief  is  that  all  dorsal  dislocations 
are  primarily  incomplete  ischiatic.  In 
curious  contrast  to  these  views  are  those  of 


R.  A.  Vance,  who  asserts  that  if  the  aceta- 
bulum be  divided  into  3G0  degrees,  it  can 
be  truly  said  that  dislocations  occur  at 
every  degree.  Eve,  also,  has  collected 
several  cases  of  direct  dorsal  dislocation ; 
and  there  is  a  specimen  in  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital,  in  which  the  head  of  the  femur  is 
seen  to  have  perforated  the  capsule  above 
the  obturator  internus  tendon. 

Since  the  days  of  Astley  Cooper,  who, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  observer, 
made  clear  the  signs  by  which  the  various 
displacements  might  be  recognised,  aU  sur- 
geons have  admitted  four  distinct  forms 
of  dislocation  at  the  hip-joint.  These  are 
generally  spoken  of  as — (1)  dislocation  up- 
wards, or  upwards  and  backwards,  on  tO' 
the  dorsum  ilii  ;  (2)  dislocation  backwards, 
or  upwards  and  backwards,  into  the  ischi- 
atic notch;  (3)  dislocation  downwards,  or 
downwards  and  forwards,  into  the  foramen 
ovale  ;  (4)  dislocation  forwards,  or  forwards- 
and  upwards,  upon  the  pubes. 

It  is  time  perhaps  that  some  less  cum- 
bersome and  lengthy  nomenclature  was. 
adopted  for  these  injuries,  similar  to  what 
has  now  been  generally  accepted  for  dis- 
locations at  the  shoulder -joint ;  and  the 
writer  suggests  the  terms  superiliac,  super- 
sciatic,  superthyroid,  and  superpuhic,  to 
indicate  respectively  these  several  displace- 
ments. If  philologists  take  exception  to 
these  terms,  their  convenience  must  be 
their  apology,  and  they  are  not  more  bar- 
barous than  those  in  use  for  the  homologous 
joint  of  the  upper  extremity.  These  four 
are  usually  regarded  as  the  regular  disloca- 
tions of  the  hip-jomt ;  but  others  are  met 
with  in  which  the  head  of  the  femur  occu- 
pies various  intervening  points  on  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  acetabulum,  and  the 
latter  are  regarded  as  irregular  or  anoma- 
lous. Bigelow  has  laid  gi'eat  stress  on  the 
importance  of  the  ilio-femoral  or  inverted 
Y-shaped  ligament  in  determining  the 
character  of  the  dislocation,  and  he  would 
regard  all  cases  as  regular  except  those  in 
which  this  ligament  is  'wholly  ruptured.' 
He  also  follows  Malgaigne  in  regarding  the 
position  of  the  tendon  of  the  obtm-ator  in- 
ternus as  the  distinctive  feature  separating 
the  superiliac  from  the  supersciatic  disloca- 
tion. In  the  former,  according  to  those 
authors,  the  head  of  the  femur  escapes 
above  the  obtm-ator internus  tendon;  whilst 
in  the  latter,  which  Bigelow  terms  '  dorsal 
beloW  the  tendon,'  it  escapes  below  the 
obturator,  and  then  turns  up  behind  it. 

As  regai-ds  the  relative  frequency  of  the 
four  regular  dislocations,  rather  more  than 
half  are  superihac,  and  about  a  fourth 
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supersciatic  ;  the  superthyroid  come  next 
in  order,  and  the  superpubic  are  the  rarest. 
The  hip  is  most  liable  to  dislocation  between 
the  ages  of  fifteen  and  forty-five,  and  the 
injury  is  very  much  more  firequent  in  males 
than  in  females.  Several  cases  have  been 
reported  at  the  age  of  four  years,  and  one 
even  as  early  as  six  months  ;  whilst  at  the 
other  extreme  of  hfe  they  have  been  known 
to  occur  after  the  age  of  eighty. 

The  Supeeiliac  Dislocation  (disloca- 
tion upwards  and  backwards  on  to  the 
dorsum  ilii)  may  be  caused  by  a  fall  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  knee  and  thigh,  by 
a  wheel  passing  over  the  hip,  or  by  a  weight 
falling  on  the  back  when  the  patient  is  stoop- 
ing. Malgaigne  mentions  two  cases  caused 
merely  by  a  twist  of  the  limb  inwards  and 
forwards. 

The  syviptoms  are  shortening  of  the 
limb  fi'om  one  to  three  inches,  adduction, 
inversion,  and  fixation.  If  the  patient  be 
examined  when  standing,  the  dislocated 
limb  is  seen  to  be  semi-flexed  and  rotated 
inwards,  so  that  the  knee  hes  above  and  in 
front  of  the  other  knee,  and  the  baU  of  the 
great  toe  rests  on  the  instep  of  the  other 
foot.  The  trochanter  is  above  Nelaton's  Une, 
nearer  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the 
ilium,  and  so  rotated  that  its  posterior  angle 
projects.  The  buttock  is  flattened  and  the 
gluteal  fold  raised.  In  thin  persons  the 
head  of  the  femur  may  be  easily  felt,  and 
sometimes  be  seen,  resting  in  its  newposition. 
By  increasing  the  adduction  it  may  be  made 
to  project,  and  during  flexion  it  may  be  felt 
to  descend.  The  natural  motions  of  the 
joint  are  lost,  and  the  movements  are  limited 
to  shght  flexion,  adduction,  and  rotation  in- 
wards. 

The  Hgamentum  teres  is  ruptured,  and 
the  capsule  often  extensively  torn,  so  that 
sometimes  only  the  upper  and  anterior  part 
remains  unsevered.  The  untorn  portion, 
nevertheless,  has  a  powerful  influence  in 
retaining  the  bone  in  its  new  position  ;  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  inversion  is  due, 
according  to  Bigelow,  to  the  tension  of  the 
external  fasciculus  of  the  ilio-femoral  liga- 
ment. Gurm,  however,  differs  fi-om  Bigelow 
on  this  point,  holding  that  the  iho-femoral 
ligament  is  relaxed  in  superiliac  dislocation, 
and  that  the  continuance  of  the  position  is 
due  to  the  tension  of  the  anterior  inferior 
portion  of  the  capsule  and  the  fascia  lata 
externally.  The  small  external  rotators  are 
generally  considerably  damaged  by  the  dis- 
location. In  one  case  the  head  of  the  bone 
was  found  to  have  escaped  between  the 
pyriformis  and  gluteus  medius  ;  in  another, 
between  the  obturator  internus  and  pyri- 


formis ;  whilst,  in  a  case  related  by  Cooper,  ' 
the  pyriformis,  obtm-atores,  gemelli,  and 
quadratus  were  all  completely  torn  across. 
The  lower  margins  of  the  gluteus  medius 
and  minimus  may  be  damaged,  and  some- 
times the  psoas  and  iliacus  are  partially 
torn. 

If  force  sufficient  to  cause  dislocation 
is  applied  to  the  limb  when  extended,  the 
margin  of  the  acetabulum  is  Hable  to  be 
split  off ;  but  this  is  not  a  frequent  accident. 
When  it  has  occmTed  there  has  been  a  ten- 
dency to  reluxation  after  reduction. 

Reduction  of  the  superfliac  dislocation 
may  be  effected  by  rotation  or  traction. 
To  reduce  the  bone  by  rotation  the  surgeon 
stands  on  the  injiured  side,  and  placing  one 
hand  on  the  knee,  grasps  with  his  other 
hand  the  leg  at  the  ankle.  The  limb  is 
then  flexed  in  the  adducted  position,  by 
which  means  the  iho-femoral  hgament  is 
relaxed  and  the  head  of  the  bone  is  brought 
down  towards  the  acetabulum ;  next,  the 
limb  is  abducted,  then  rotated  outwards, 
and  finally  carried  down  into  the  extended 
position.  During  this  mancemTre  the  bone 
usually  enters  the  socket  with  a  sudden 
snap ;  but  should  flexion  or  abduction  be 
carried  too  far,  the  head  of  the  femur  may 
ghde  round  the  acetabulum  and  become 
lodged  in  one  of  the  other  characteristic 
situations.  Rupture  of  the  outer  branch  of 
the  Y-hgament,  by  lengthenmg  the  arc,  may 
be  another  cause  of  the  rotation  method 
failing.  An  old  formula  in  use  at  Guy's  for 
many  years,  was,  'hft  up,  bend  out,  and 
roU  out,'  which  is  equivalent  to  flexion, 
abduction,  and  circumduction  outwards. 
Hamilton,  in  advocating  gentleness  during 
reduction  by  rotation,  says  '  the  Umb  should 
foUow  constantly  its  own  inclination.' 

Traction  may  be  made  in  the  extended 
position  by  placing  the  foot  on  the  perineum 
for  counter-extension,  and  pulhng  on  the 
dislocated  limb,  as  practised  by  Morgan  and 
Cock.  Traction  can  also  be  made,  when  the 
thigh  is  flexed  at  a  right  angle  to  the  body, 
by  raising  the  limb  vertically,  the  surgeon's 
foot  being  placed  over  the  anterior  superior 
spine  or  on  the  pubes,  to  make  counter- 
extension.  Traction  by  means  of  pulleys, 
as  practised  by  Astley  Cooper,  is  now  seldom 
employed,  but,  if  required,  may  be  applied 
as  follows  : — A  jack-toM'el  is  passed  between 
the  thighs  and  secured  to  a  staple  in  the  floor 
near  tlie  head  of  the  bed,  to  fix  the  pelvis 
and  make  counter-extension.  A  leather 
girth  is  buckled  roimd  the  lower  part  of 
the  thigh,  and  connected  by  the  cords  of  the 
pulleys  to  a  staple  in  the  wall.  Extension 
is  then  made,  by  tightening  the  pulleys,  in. 
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lirection  downwards  and  across  the  other 
u'h. 

The  Supeesciatio  Dislocation  (dis- 
ation  upwards  and  backwards  into  the 
iiiatic  notch,  or  dorsal  below  the  tendon) 
embles  in  many  respects  the  superiliac. 
I  1  this  account  some  sm-geons  have  grouped 
these  two  forms  together  as  dorsal.  Accord- 
:  to   Malgaigne,    and,  more  recently, 
,'elow,    the   distinction   between  them 
lests  on  the  anatomical  fact  that,  in  the 
iBupersciatic,  the  head  of  the  femur  escapes 
below  the  tendon  of  the  obturator  internus, 
d  then  ascends  behind  it,  so  as  to  he  on 
s  muscle  or  the  pyriformis,  the  obturator 
tftendon  serving  to  hold  down  the  neck  and 
rprevent  the  bone  rising  to  the  position  of 
I'rthe  superiUac.    If  the  patient  is  examined 
tdn  the  erect  position,  the  limb  will  be  foi^nd 
sadducted  and  inverted  as  in  the  superiliac 
ddislocation,  but  shortened  only  to  the  extent 
oof  half  an  inch,  or  an  inch  at  most.  Allis 
hhas  shown,  however,  that  if  both  thighs  be 
bbrought  to  a  right  angle  with  the  body,  the 
kknee  of  the  affected  side  will  appear  much 
Mower.   In  the  erect  posture  the  great  toe 
r  rests  on  the  ball  of  the  great  toe  of  the 
oother  foot,  and  the  knee  is  in  front  of  the 
oother  knee.    The  trochanter  projects  less 
\  than  in  the  superiliac,  and  the  head  of  the 
bbone  is  less  e\ddent  behind;   but  in  thin 
>subjects  it  may  sometimes  be  felt  a  httle 
.1  above  the  ischial  tuberosity.    Squires  and 
{Hamilton  have  detected  the  head  of  the 
1  bone  in  the  sciatic  notch  by  the  finger 
rpassed  into  the  rectum  or  vagina.  Syme 
i  laid  great  stress  on  the  lordosis  which  occurs 
when  the  limb  is  straightened  ;  but  this  is 
I  merely  the  result  of  the  joint  being  fixed  in 
a  a  state  of  semiflexion,  and  occurs  whether 
i  the  joint  is  fixed  by  contraction  of  the  psoas 
f  and  iliacus,  by  hip-joint  disease,  or  by  dis- 
i  location.    Passive  movement  is  limited  to 
i  slight  flexion  and  adduction.    Flexion  is 
1:  believed  to  be  essential  for  the  production 
^  of  this  dislocation,  and,  if  seen  immediately 
•  after  the  accident,  the  limb  may  be  found 
i  in  this  position  strongly  adducted  across 
'  the  other ;  but  the  weight  of  the  limb  in 
t  the  erect  posture  causes  the  head  of  the 
k  bone  to  rise  behind  the  obturator  to  the 
[  Tiosition  of  the  great  sciatic  notch.  Bigelow, 
!  contrary  to  most  observers,  maintains  that 
[  inversion  is  greater  in  this  dislocation  than 
i  in  the  superiliac.  Eeduction  has  been  found 
'■  -difficult  and  even  impossible  in  some  cases. 
This  Sir  A.  Cooper  accounted  for  by  sup- 
!  posing  the  head  of  the  femur  to  have  become 
1  impacted  in  the  sciatic  notch  ;  Bigelow 
attributes  the  difficulty  to  the  hooking  of 
I  the  head  on  the  tendon  of  the  obturator 


internus ;  whilst  Tillaux  holds  that  it  is  due 
to  the  untorn  portion,  of  the  capsule.  The 
head  of  the  bone  is  not  always  found  resting 
on  the  pjn'iformis  and  margin  of  the  gi-eater 
foramen ;  sometimes  it  has  been  found  on 
the  spine  of  the  ischium,  or  even  lower. 
Fabbri  attempted  to  distinguish  between 
these  forms,  terming  the  higher  '  sacro- 
sciatic,'  and  the  lower  '  ischio-sciatic'  As 
the  head  of  the  bone  escapes  between  the 
gemellus  inferior  and  the  quadratus  femoris, 
the  latter  muscle  is  the  one  more  constantly 
ruptured  than  any  other.  Next  to  it,  the 
gemeUi  and  obturator  externus  are  apt  to 
be  lacerated.  The  capsule  is  usually  torn 
from  the  femur  at  the  lower  and  back  part. 
If  the  obturator  internus  gives  way,  the  dis- 
location may  become  consecutively  super- 
ihac. 

Reduction  of  the  supersciatic  disloca- 
tion by  rotation  differs  but  Uttle  from  that 
of  the  superiliac  variety ;  but  to  disengage 
the  head  it  may  be  well  to  commence  by 
over-adducting  and  rotating  a  httle  inwards, 
then  to  flex,  abduct,  rotate  outwards,  and  ex- 
tend. Flexion  should  not  be  carried  to  the 
same  extent  as  in  the  superUiac,  or  the  head 
will  be  brought  round  into  the  thyroid  fora- 
men. Sometimes,  when  rotation  has  failed, 
by  placing  the  hands  under  the  knee  and 
hf'ting  up  the  thigh,  whilst  repeating  the 
manoeuvre,  the  head  may  be  drawn  into  its 
socket.  If  traction  is  employed  by  means 
of  pulleys,  the  direction  of  the  force  should 
be  across  the  middle  of  the  sound  thigh,  the 
patient  being  on  his  side. 

The  Superthyroid  Dislocation  (dislo- 
cation downwards,  or  downwards  and  for- 
wards, into  the  foramen  ovale)  may  be 
caused  by  a  faU  with  the  limb  in  an  ab- 
ducted position,  or  by  a  weight  striking  the 
pelvis  when  the  back  is  bent  and  the 
thighs  are  separated.  Abduction  is  essen- 
tial for  its  production.  The  lower  part  of 
the  capsule  is  torn  through,  the  ligamentum 
teres  ruptured,  and  the  head  lies  on  the 
obturator  externus  muscle  over  the  thyroid 
foramen.  The  pectineus,  adductor  brevis, 
and  obturator  externus  are  the  muscles 
which  suffer  most,  whilst  the  psoas  and 
iliacus  are  put  forcibly  on  the  stretch. 

The  chief  symptoms  are  abduction  8aid 
semiflexion,  with  apparent  lengthening  of 
the  limb.  When  the  patient  stands  on  the 
sound  limb,  the  foot  on  the  dislocated  side 
is  carried  in  advance  and  usually  pointed 
nearly  directly  forwards.  The  body  is  bent 
forwards  and  towards  the  affected  side, 
either  to  relieve  the  tension  of  the  psoas 
and  iliacus,  or,  as  Bigelow  would  explain,  to 
reduce  the  flexion  of  the .  thigh  consequent 
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upon  the  trochanters  hemg  held  up  by  the 
iho-femoral  Ugament  after  the  head  has 
descended.  The  heel  is  raised,  and  the 
knee  sepaiated  from  the  other  knee.  On 
the  outer  side  the  prominence  of  the  tro- 
chanter is  lost,  and  there  exists  a  hoUow, 
bounded  anteriorly  by  the  line  of  the  ten- 
sor vaginae  femoris ;  whilst  on  the  inner  side 
the  adductor  muscles  are  rendered  tense, 
and  by  deep  pressure  the  head  of  the  bone 
may  sometimes  be  felt  beneath  them.  An- 
teriorly, where  normally  the  soft  tissues  are 
supported  by  the  head  and  neck  of  the  femur, 
a  lack  of  resistance  is  felt  with  the  hand ; 
and,  behind,  the  buttock  will  be  noticed  to 
be  flattened  and  the  gluteal  fold  lowered. 
Pain  is  felt  along  the  com-se  of  the  obtu- 
rator nerve,  and  the  movements  of  adduc- 
tion and  extension  cannot  be  effected  even 
with  external  force.  Astley  Cooper  stated 
the  lengthening  of  the  limb  to  be  two  inches, 
but  this  is  mainly  due  to  the  oblique  direc- 
tion of  the  pelvis.  The  limb  being  semi- 
flexed and  abducted,  and  the  trochanter 
tending  to  drop  into  the  acetabulum,  mea- 
surement from  the  anterior  superior  spine 
of  the  ilium  to  the  inner  malleolus  usually 
shows  a  distinct  shortening.  Thus  Mal- 
gaigne  fotmd  a  shortening  of  two  centi- 
metres, Eivington  half  to  three-quarters 
of  an  inch,  and  Morris  an  inch  and  a 
quarter. 

To  reduce  a  superthyroid  dislocation  by 
rotation,  the  limb  is  first  flexed  nearly  to  a 
right  angle  with  the  trmik,  then  adducted, 
rotated  inwards,  and  brought  into  a  state 
of  extension.  Over-flexion  may  convert  it 
into  a  supersciatic  or  stiperiliac  dislocation, 
in  which  case  outward  rotation  may  be  ne- 
cessary for  its  reduction.  Traction  may  be 
sometimes  effectually  applied,  in  the  flexed 
position,  by  the  smrgeon  carrying  the  leg 
over  his  shoulder,  grasping  and  raising  the 
thigh,  whilst  the  pelvis  is  held  down  and 
the  head  of  the  bone  is  drawn  oiitwards  by 
a  band  passed  between  the  thighs.  Another 
way,  formerly  much  in  vogue,  was  to  place 
the  patient  astride  a  bedpost  and  draw  the 
dislocated  limb  inwards.  To  employ  trac- 
tion by  means  of  pulleys,  it  is  necessary 
first  to  fix  the  pelvis  by  a  broad  band 
around  both  ilia;  a  girth  is  then  passed 
round  the  inner  side  of  the  dislocated 
thigh  and  through  the  loop  of  the  pelvic 
band.  The  pulleys  are  connected  to  the 
girth  around  the  thigh,  and  whilst  exten- 
sion is  being  made  in  a  direction  upwai'ds 
and  outwards,  the  surgeon  passes  his  hand 
under  the  sound  leg,  grasps  the  ankle  of  the 
dislocated  extremity,  and  draws  the  limb 
inwards. 


The  Superpubic  Dislocation  (disloca- 
tion upwards  and  forwards  on  to  the  pubes)  \ 
is  caused  by  violence  which  forces  the  limb  i 
into  a  position  of  abduction  and  over-ex- 
tension, such  as  may  happen  when  a  person  ■ 
stepping  unexpectedly  into  a  hole  faUs  back- 
wards.    The  Ugamentum  teres  is  ruptured,  i 
and  the  head  of  the  femur,  tearing  through  > 
the  capsule  on  its  antero-internal  aspect,  i 
ascends  upon  the  body  of  the  pubes  beneath  ■ 
or  internal  to  the  psoas  and  iliacus.  Usually  \ 
the  head  lies  external  to  the  femoral  vessels,  f 
but  in  one  case  related  by  Astley  Cooper  it  ■ 
lay  upon  the  vessels,  stopping  pulsation  in  the  ; 
artery ;  and  in  a  case  observed  by  Bransby 
Cooper,  and  in  another  by  Gosselin,  it  lay 
internal  to  the  vessels.    The  pectineus  and 
adductor  brevis  muscles  suffer  most,  and 
the  small  fleshy  muscles  behind  the  joint 
— the  quadratus  and  gemeUi — are  usuallyt 
torn,    and  the  psoas  and  iliacus  may  befi 
lacerated. 

The  symptoms  are  shortening  to  the 
extent  of  about  an  inch,  abduction  of  the 
limb,  and  eversion  of  the  foot  generally  to 
a  right  angle  with  the  other.  The  trochan- 
ter Hes  in  a  hoUow  on  the  outer  aspect  oi 
the  hip,  and  is  nearer  the  anterior  superioi 
spine  of  the  ihum,  the  buttock  is  flattened, 
and  the  head  of  the  femm*  is  to  be  felt  as 
a  hard  romid  ball  resting  upon  the  pubes. 
The  movements  are  limited  to  sUght  flexion 
and  abduction.  Pain  and  numbness  ar»E 
felt  along  the  com-se  of  the  anterior  crural' 
nerve,  and  retention  of  urine  more  fre-IJ 
quently  follows  this  dislocation  than  anj 
other,  owing  probably  to  an  inhibitory 
action  excited  by  irritation  of  the  genito- 
crural  nerve. 

Eeduction  may  be  accompanied  by  ro 
tation  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  employee 
for  the  superthjToid  dislocation,  but  flexior 
should  be  carried  fm-ther.  One  hand  seizing 
the  ankle  and  the  other  resting  on  th( 
knee,  the  limb  is  flexed  in  the  abductec 
position  till  the  knee  nearly  touches  th( 
abdomen  ;  adduction,  rotation  inwards,  anc 
extension  of  the  limb  are  the  movements 
then  successively  employed.  Eeduction  bj 
manual  extension  has  been  successfully  em 
ployed  by  Morgan  and  Cock  with  the  foo 
on  the  perineum  for  counter-extension.  Ir 
one  of  Morgan's  cases,  whilst  assistant! 
made  extension  on  the  limb  and  he  mad( 
counter-extension  with  his  foot  on  the  peri 
neuin,  the  patient  was  told  to  sit  up,  th< 
surgeon  at  the  same  time  rotating  the  liml 
inwards,  when  reduction  immediately  fol 
lowed.  Thus,  flexion  and  rotation  inwards 
were  associated  with  manual  extension  anc 
perineal  counter-extension.    Larrey  sue 
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eeded  in  one  case  by  carrying  the  patient's 
mee  over  his  shoulder,  then  clasping  his 
laands  over  the  dislocated  bone,  and  press- 
aag  it  down  into  its  socket.    In  Astley 
Jooper's  method  by  pulleys,  extension  was 
laade  from  above  the  knee  in  a  direction 
'.ownwards,  outwards,  and  backwards,  and 
ounter-extension  by  means  of  a  band  be- 
^ween  the  thigh  and  perineum;  a  towel 
f/as  then  passed  roimd  the  upper  part 
if  the  thigh,  by  which  means  the  head 
yas  lifted  over  the  edge  of  the  aceta- 
iculum. 

Ikregular  or  Anomalous  Disloca- 
iiONS. — A  certain  number  of  dislocations  of 
hhe  hip  cannot  be  strictly  classed  under  the 
.our  regular  forms  described,  but  it  will 
ee  found  convenient  to  arrange  them  for 
ttudy  according  as  their  clinical  signs  bring 
hhem  into  near  relation  with  the  super- 
icubic,  superihac,  supersciatic,  or  super- 
hhyroid  forms. 

Irregular  Dislocations  allied  to  the 
Uuperpubic. — In  some  instances,  when  the 
[eeneraJ  appearance  of  the  dislocated  limb 
eesembles  that  present  in  the  superpubic 
brm,  the  head  of  the  bone,  instead  of 
isassing  forwards  and  upwards  so  as  to  he 
iirn  the  body  of  the  pubes  or  near  its  junc- 
idon  with  the  Hium,  is  found  to  pass  more 
liirectly  upwards.  These  dislocations  have 
leeen  classed  as  supracotyloid,  and  there 
lie  several  varieties.  In  some  instances 
aadspinous)  the  head  of  the  bone  lies  just 
mtemal  to  the  anterior  inferior  spine  of 
hhe  nium,  as  in  cases  reported  by  Morgan, 
'DDmow,  and  Agnew.  In  others  (abspinous) 
i~he  head  Hes  on  the  ilimn  just  external  to 
bhe  anterior  inferior  spine.  In  several 
^Bupraspinous)  the  head  has  been  found 
lodged  above  the  inferior  spine,  between  it 
laid  the  superior,  as  in  cases  reported  by 
Oummins,  Lente,  and  Travers.  Lastly, 
ihere  are  cases  (infraspinous)  where  the 
aead  rests  on  the  edge  of  the  acetabulum 
Between  it  and  the  anterior  inferior  spine, 
in  cases  reported  by  Gerdy,  Wormald, 
"..nd  Cruveilhier.  In  aU  these  cases  the 
limb  was  in  a  state  of  eversion  similar  to 
Vhat  is  met  with  in  superpubic  dislocation, 
JUt  carried,  in  some  instances,  to  an  ex- 
ireme  degree,  so  that  the  toes  pointed  out- 
yards  and  backwards.  There  was,  in  ad- 
iition,  a  variable  amoimt  of  shortening  and 
'.bduction  or  shght  adduction.  Eeduction 
ihoiild  be  accomphshed  by  the  same  man- 
oeuvres as  recommended  for  superpubic 
■lislocations. 

Irregular  Dislocations  allied  to  Super- 
Uac. — There  is  no  irregular  dislocation 
ivhose  chnical  signs  would  lead  to  its  being 
VOL.  I. 


classed  near  or  among  the  superiliac ;  but 
experimenters  on  the  dead  have  sup- 
phed  us  with  new  forms,  which,  so  far 
as  one  can  judge  from  clinical  records,  have 
never  yet  occiurred  among  the  hving.  The 
'  anterior  oblique '  of  Bigelow  is  to  be 
made  from  a  dorsal  by  forcibly  adducting 
and  everting  the  flexed  thigh  across  its 
feUow.  Oldiow's  case  already  refen-ed 
to,  which  Bigelow  places  here,  the  writer, 
with  the  original  case  before  him,  cannot 
but  regard  as  an  irregular  superpubic. 
The  same  will  be  said  of  the  majority  of 
the  so-called  '  everted  dorsal '  cases  by 
those  who  can  free  themselves  from  theo- 
retical considerations  of  the  influence  of 
hgaments  and  tendons.  The  marked  ever- 
sion of  the  limb  is  the  most  important 
symptom  in  all  these  cases,  and,  what  is 
perhaps  even  more  to  the  point,  in  the 
cases  successfully  reduced  by  manipulation, 
rotation  of  the  flexed  thigh  inwards  was  the 
mancBUvre  followed  by  success. 

Irregular  Dislocations  allied  to  the  Su- 
persciatic. — These  have  been  included  under 
the  general  term  infracotyloid,  of  which 
there  appear  to  be  several  varieties,  some 
being  allied  to  the  superthyroid.  The  head  of 
the  bone  has  most  frequently  been  detected 
in  a  direction  downwards  and  backwards 
from  the  acetabulum,  lying  between  the 
spine  of  the  ischiima  and  the  tuberosity. 
In  this  position  one  would  expect  the  dislo- 
cation to  be  associated  with  much  flexion 
of  the  thigh  and  inversion  of  the  hmb. 
This  was  the  case  with  Wormald's  patient, 
I  whose  thigh  was  inverted,  forming  an  angle 
of  about  45°  with  the  body,  the  shaft  of 
the  femur  crossing  the  symphysis  pubis  and 
being  immovably  fixed.  The  head  was  found 
on  dissection  to  rest  opposite  the  upper 
part  of  the  ischial  tuberosity  above  the 
quadratus,  and  the  obturator  internus  was 
torn  through.  In  Earkbridge's  case  the 
symptoms  were  almost  exactly  similar,  and 
in  both  the  head  could  be  felt  beneath 
the  gluteus  maximus.  A  case  reported  by 
Warren,  and  two  dissected  by  Travers,  in 
which  there  was  inversion  of  the  limb,  the 
writer  would  include  in  this  category.  Be- 
duction  should  be  attempted  by  abduction 
and  rotation  outwards,  followed  by  exten- 
sion. Van  Buren's  case,  in  wliich  there  was 
shortening  of  an  inch  and  shght  eversion, 
whilst  the  head  was  '  ohscm-ely  felt  in  the 
back  part  of  the  sciatic  notch,'  must  be 
regarded  as  an  irregular  supersciatic.  It 
was  reduced  by  extension  in  the  flexed 
position. 

Irregulm Dislocations alUedto  the  Super- 
thyroid. — In  this  category  the  writer  places 
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all  those  infracotyloid  dislocations  in  which 
there  is  ahduction,  aversion,  and  lengthen- 
ing of  the  limb,  whether  tlie  head  of  the 
bone  be  found  to  have  taken  a  downward 
and  forward,  directly  downward,  or  dovm- 
ward  and  backward  direction.    Those  in 
which  the  head  is  found  to  have  passed 
downwards,  or  downwards  and  shghtly  for- 
wards, may  be  regarded  as  incomplete  su- 
perthyroid,  whilst  those  in  which  the  head 
is  found  to  have  passed  downwards  and 
backwards  are  to  be  regarded  as  secondary, 
though  by  the  term  '  secondary '  in  tins 
instance  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  regard 
the  original  dislocation  as  having  always 
been  complete.   Keate's  case  may  be  taken 
as  typical  of  this  latter  class.    A  horse  fell 
back  on  his  rider  in  a  deep  narrow  ditch, 
in  which  position  they  lay  struggling  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.    The  thigh  was  much 
flexed,  much  abducted,  everted,  and  elon- 
gated, whilst  the  trochanter  was  depressed. 
The  head  was  felt  close  to,  and  on  a  level 
with,  the  tuber  ischii.  A  first  attempt  at  re- 
duction threw  the  head  into  the  thyroid  fora- 
men, which  the  patient  recognised  as  the 
position  in  which  it  was  first  dislocated ; 
it  was  afterwards  returned  to  the  acetabu- 
lum.   In  Bouisson's  case  the  symptoms 
were  almost  exactly  the  same,  and  the 
head  was  felt  in  a  similar  position.  In 
others,  with  the  same  symptoms,  the  head 
could  not  be  felt.    In  Eoux's  case,  the  hmb 
was  lengthened,  shghtly  flexed,  and  ab- 
ducted, and  the  head  was  felt  during  flexion 
above  and  a  Httle  internal  to  the  tuber 
ischii.    In  Luke's  case,  where  there  was 
abduction  and  lengthening  without  eversion, 
dissection  showed  that  the  head  had  passed 
directly  downwards. 

Dislocation  into  the  perineum  is  a  rare 
form  aUied  to  the  superthyroid.  It  has 
usually  been  caused  by  a  weight  falHng  on 
the  back  when  the  thigh  was  abducted. 
The  thigh  is  fixed  at  a  right  angle  to  the 
body,  and  the  head  of  the  bone  can  be  felt 
near  the  raphe  of  the  perineum,  whei-e  it 
lies  about  opposite  the  jimction  of  the 
ramus  of  the  ischium  with  that  of  the 
pubes,  and  is  apt  to  cause  retention  of 
urine  by  j)ressm-e  on  the  m-ethra.  There 
is  a  deep  hoUow  in  the  usual  situation  of 
the  trochanter,  and  the  toes  are  sometimes 
everted  and  sometimes  inverted.  Beduc- 
tion  is  best  effected  by  vertical  traction, 
when  the  patient  is  on  his  back,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  head  is  pushed  out- 
wards. In  this  way  the  head  is  usually 
first  carried  into  the  thyroid  foramen, 
whence  it  may  be  reduced  to  its  proper 
cavity.  B.  Clement  Luoas. 


HODGEN'S  SPLINT.— Tlae  suspension 
splint,  devised  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Hodgen,  of  St. 
Louis,  United  States,  for  the  treatment  of 
fracture  of  the  femur,  consists  of  a  wire 
framework  of  such  a  length  as  to  extend 
from  the  hip  to  a  point  just  beyond  the 
foot.    From  this  framework  hang  ia  loops 
broad  strips  of  cotton-sacking.    The  in- 
jured hmb  is  suspended  in  this  form  lof 
cradle,  the  foot  being  fixed  by  a  strip  of 
strapping  to  the  cross-bar  at  the  end  of  the 
wire-splint.    The  apparatus,  together  with 
the  Umb,  is  suspended  by  means  of  cords 
and  pulleys,  either  to  a  long  upright  board 
at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  or  to  a  bar  extendin 
high  above  the  patient  fr'om  one  end  of  th 
bed  to  the  other.    Extension  of  the  lim 
may  be  regulated  by  varying  the  obHquit 
of  the  extending  cords,  whilst  counter 
extension  is  kept  up  by  the  weight  of  th 
patient's  body.    This  suspending  apparatn 
is  far  more  comfortable  than  the  long,  out 
side  splint,  as  it  allows  some  freedom 
the  movements  of  the  body.    It  require 
much  attention,  however,  and  care  has  to  b 
often  taken  to  prevent  eversion  of  the  foot. 

HODGKIN'S  DISEASE.  See  Lymp 

ADENOMA. 

HOBDEOLUS.  -See  Eyelids,  Dis 
eases  of  the. 

HOBNS  {Syyw7i.  Cornua  cutanea). 
Cutaneous  horns  are  far  from  common 
they  are  usually  sohtary,  but  several  cas" 
have  been  recorded  in  which  they  wer 
numerous.    They  may  occur  on  any  pa" 
of  the  body,  but  the  face,  scalp,  and  peui 
appear  to  be  the  regions  in  which  they  ar 
most  commonly  met  with.     They  gro 
slowly,  and  are  unattended  with  pain  u 
less  there  is ,  some  inflammation  at  t 
base,  which  is  marked  by  the  appearan 
of  a  red  areola  ;  this  is  sometimes  foUowe 
by  a  shedding  of  the  horn,  which  leaves 
superficial  ulcer.  Under  these  circumstanc 
the  horn  is  gradually  reproduced.  Ho 
vary  from  half  an  inch  to  several  inches 
length,  and  are  larger  at  the  base  than 
the  distal  extremity ;  they  are  apt  to  b 
come  dry  and  twisted,  so  that  they  oft: 
bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  horns 
some  of  the  lower  animals.    They  gro 
fr-om  the  deeper  layers  of  the  epidenxj* 
and  are  made  up  almost  entirely  of  alter 
epidermic  cells,  which  have  a  lamina 
arrangement.     After  the  horn  ha<;  be 
removed,  it  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  tre 
ment  to  destroy  the  base  from  which 
grows  by  means  of  caustic. 

EOBERT  LiVBINO. 
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HOSPITAL  GANGRENE  is  a  highly 
.•  contagious  form  of  acute  inflaminatory  gan- 
:grene,  of  which,  in  its  true  form,  owing  to 
;.the  improved  hygienic  and  sanitary  con- 
iditions  of  our  hospitals,  we  rarely  or  never 
.'get  an  instance  in  this  country.  It  is  a 
nrapidly  spreading  disease,  accompanied  by 
-■great  constitutional  distturbance,  which  al- 
rjBOst  invariably  proves  fatal  and  is  of  a 
iimost  contagious  natm-e,  so  much  so,  indeed, 
lithat  it  is  occasionally  denominated  '  Gan- 
.fgrsena  contagiosa.'  There  is,  nevertheless, 
ia  modified  form  of  the  disease  which  occa- 
lisionally  occurs,  and  sometimes  assumes  an 
;spidemic  form,  to  which  the  term  '  hospital 
gangrene '  is  appHed,  but  which  should 
iimore  properly  be  termed  '  phagedsena,' 
•sixice  it  differs  in  many  essential  particulars 
iifrom  the  true  hospital  gangrene.  It  is  ac- 
companied by  much  less  constitutional  dis- 
i;OT.'bance,  is  not  of  so  distinctly  contagious 
ii  nature,  and  involves  little  danger  to  hfe. 
[It  may  be  regarded  as  an  intermediate  con- 
idition  between  ulceration  on  the  one  hand, 
mnd  true  hospital  gangi-ene  on  the  other. 

The  views  which  have  been  held  as  to 
Ibhe  cause  of  hospital  gangi-ene  are  various, 
[■Dut  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt 
t  that  it  is  due  to  some  specific  viras,  intro- 
ttducsd  into  the  woimd.  The  experiments  of 
KKoch  seem  to  prove  that  the  gangrene  is 

!due  to  the  presence  of  minute  micrococci, 
which,  when  brought  into  contact  with  a 
wound,  induce  rapid  death  and  destruction 
□f  tissue,  by  a  process  of  multiplication  and 
sxcretion  of  a  soluble  substance,  which  has 
1  deleterious  action  on  the  ceUs  of  the 
These  minute   organisms  do  not 
st  in  the  blood  of  the  patient,  since 
.iilood-inoculation  from  a  patient  suffering 
rfrom  hospital  gangrene  produces  no  effect, 
■It  would  appear  that  the  growth  and  mul- 
tiplication of  these  minute  organisms  may 
favoured  by  certain  atmospheric  condi- 
,  cions,  which  are  set  up  by  overcrowding, 
''■deficient  ventilation,  and  a  want  of  proper 
nliness,  and  in  this  manner  an  epidemic 
.obreak  of  the  disease  is  brought  about. 
On  account  of  the  resemblance  of  wounds 
^attacked  by  hospital  gangrene  to '  diphtheria 
>tof  wounds,'  many  authors  have  regarded 
rthe  two  conditions  as  identical ;  but  they 
^tappoar  to  differ  in  many  essential  par- 
iiiculars.    There  are  not  in  diphtheria  the 
^"  Ttie  swelling  and  pulpy  degeneration  of  the 
;o8  of  the  wound  as  are  found  in  hos- 
I'lial  gangrene;  the  disease  in  the  former 
case  spreads  by  the  formation  of  vesicles 
at  the  margin  of  the  sore,  which  rim  to- 
-  gether  and  form  excoriations,  which  subse- 
\  quently  become  covered  with  a  fibrinous 
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infiltration  resembling  an  eschar.  Nor  is 
hospital  gangrene  known  to  be  followed  by 
paralysis,  which  is  so  frequent  a  sequel  of 
diphtheria.  See  Diphtheria  of  Wounds. 

The  exciting  cause  of  hospital  gangrene 
is,  no  doubt,  in  very  many  instances, 
direct  contagion.  This  has  been  abun- 
dantly proved,  not  only  by  the  experi- 
ments of  Koch  on  the  lower  animals,  but  by 
undoubted  instances  in  which  the  disease  has' 
spread  by  direct  contact  from  one  patient 
to  another,  and  also  where  the  attendant 
has  inoculated  himself  fi:om  an  infected 
patient  by  accidentally  pricking  his  finger 
or  otherwise.  It  seems  probable,  also,  that 
the  flies,  which  usually  abound  where  a 
number  of  sick  are  congregated  together, 
may  be  a  source  of  contagion,  carrying  the 
poison  fi:om  one  wound  to  another. 

Symptoms. — When  a  wound  is  invaded 
by  '  hospital  gangrene,'  it  becomes  covered 
with  a  thick,  ashy-grey,  or  black  pulp.  At 
the  same  time  the  sore  increases  rapidly  in 
extent,  and  has  a  tendency  to  assume  a 
circular  form.  The  edges  are  sharp-cut, 
and  the  tissues  become  swollen  and  red- 
dened, and  in  their  turn  become  converted 
into  a  black  or  grey  pulpy  material,  and 
in  this  way  the  wound  increases  with 
enormous  rapidity.  The  discharge  is  thin, 
dirty  yeUowish-green,  or  blood-stained. 
The  limb  becomes  swollen  and  hard.  The 
sloughing  mass  remains  adherent  to  the 
parts  beneath,  though  at  the  same  time  it 
shows  a  tendency  to  separate  at  the  mar- 
gins, so  that  it  can  be  moved  to  and  fro 
when  an  attempt  is  made  to  separate  it. 
At  other  times  the  disease  appears  to 
assume  more  the  character  of  an  ulcerative 
process.  There  is  a  rapid  liquefaction  of 
the  tissues,  so  that  the  woimd  soon  presents 
an  excavated  appearance,  and  spreads  ra- 
pidly. The  skin  around  is  swollen  and  red, 
and  would  seem  to  melt  away.  There  is 
a  discharge  of  a  fetid,  blood-stained,  sero- 
purulent  fluid.  Generally  the  disease,  which- 
ever form  it  assumes,  is  at  first  confined  to 
superficial  structures,  the  deep  fascia  ap- 
pearing to  offer  considerable  resistance  to 
the  spread  of  the  disease  to  the  deeper 
structures.  But  after  a  time  this  tissue 
may  be  perforated,  and  extensive  ravages 
result ;  muscles  may  be  implicated,  blood- 
vessels exposed  and  finally  perforated,  joints 
opened,  and  bones  denuded  of  their  perios- 
teum and  necrosed. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  are  usually 
very  severe.  The  expression  betokens  great 
anxiety ;  the  body  is  bedewed  with  a  cold 
and  clammy  sweat ;  there  is  a  small,  quick, 
and  rapidly  failing  pulse.    Pain  of  a  burn- 
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ing,  stinging  character  in  the  part,  and 
frontal  headache,  are  complained  of.  The 
respirations  become  short  and  hmried, 
the  heart's  action  becomes  weaker  and 
weaker,  and  the  patient  sinks  in  a  few 
hours.    See  Phagedena. 

Treatment. — There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  when  this  disease  attacks  a  patient  he 
should  be  immediately  isolated  from  aU  his 
surroimdings,  with  special  attendants  who 
should  be  forliidden  to  mix  with  the  other 
patients ;  and  be  furnished  with  special 
apphances  and  dressings.  Should  the  dis- 
ease invade  a  hospital  or  ward,  it  should  be 
evacuated  at  once. 

Abundance  of  fresh  air  is  essential,  and 
this  may  perhaps  be  best  accomphshed — 
especially  in  military  surgery — by  placing 
the  patients  under  canvas  in  the  open  air. 
The  strictest  cleanliness  is  to  be  rigorously 
enjoined,  and  every  precaution  taken  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease  from  one 
patient  to  another.  No  sponges  should  ever 
be  employed,  but  every  material  with  which 
the  wounds  are  touched  should  be  bm-ned 
at  once. 

An  endeavour  should  be  made  to  pre- 
vent the  extension  of  the  sloughing  by  the 
free  appUcation  of  fuming  nitric  acid  to  the 
wound.  It  should  be  carefully  cleansed 
with  lint  or  wool,  and  the  whole  sm-face 
of  the  sore,  and  the  edges  for  some  dis- 
tance around,  be  freely  swabbed  with  the 
acid,  which  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
contact  with  the  tissues  for  some  minutes, 
so  as  thoroughly  to  soak  into  them.  Opium 
should  be  given,  and  the  patient's  strength 
supported  by  the  administration  of  hberal 
suppUes  of  stimulants  and  nourishment. 
Some  surgeons  recommend,  instead  of  the 
application  of  nitric  acid,  that  the  tissues 
should  be  freely  destroyed  with  the  actual 
cautery. 

Dr.  Goldsmith,  of  the  United  States, 
speaks  highly  of  bromine  as  a  local  a^^pli- 
cation  to  arrest  the  sloughing ;  and  others 
have  recommended  carboUc  acid,  iodine, 
oil  of  tm-pentine,  and  strong  chlorine  water 
with  the  same  object.  It  frequently  hap- 
pens that  more  than  one  apphcation  ^vill  be 
required  should  the  patient  sm'vive,  and 
the  operation  should  be  performed  imder 
the  influence  of  an  anaesthetic  in  order  to 
do  it  thoroughly.      T.  Pickering  Pick. 

HOSPITALISM  and  HOSPITAL 
MORTALITY.— For  a  long  time  sui-geous 
had  been  convinced,  each  one  fi'om  his 
individual  experience,  that  the  mortality 
among  cases  in  hospital  was  excessive  as 
compared  with  that  among  patients  treated 


in  private.  Up  to  1870,  indeed,  many 
hospitals  were  almost  plague-stricken,  espe- 
cially those  of  cities ;  the  mortahty  after 
aU  major  amputations  being  1  in  2-3,  and 
due  chiefly  to  septic  disease.  The  ex- 
perience  of  lying-in  wards,  and  of  ovarb- 
tomies  in  general  hospitals,  showed  tJie 
existence  in  these  of  some  very  fatal  in- 
fluence, for  the  detection  of  which  the 
puerperal  uterus  and  the  peritonexmi  seemed 
to  be  the  most  dehcate  instruments.  No 
attempt,  however,  was  made  to  reduce  to 
figm'es  the  difference  in  mortahty  after 
operations  within  and  without  hospital 
walls  tmtil  Sh-  J.  Simpson  pubUshed  papers 
on  the  subject  in  1869. 

Before  going  further,  attention  shoTild 
be  dravra  to  the  fact  that  in  1869  small 
coimtry  and  cottage  hospitals  were  rare. 
The  frightful  mortahty  above-mentioned 
was  calculated  from  the  statistics  of  hos- 
pitals in  the  large  towns  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  Continent,  and  existed  in  thei 
only  at  that  time  ;  fortunately  such  a  state 
of  matters  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past,  and 
young  practitioners  know  nothing  of  it. 

As  the  standard  of  comparison  Simpson 
selected  amputations  through  bones  (thoa 
through  joints  being  excluded  for  the  sain 
of  simphcity),  because  their  frequent  occur 
rence  rendered  possible  the  collection  o 
large  numbers  of  cases  both  in  and  out  o 
hospital;  the  amount  of  operative  skil 
required  put  coimtry  practitioners  and  hos 
j)ital  sm'geons  more  on  a  level  in  this  re 
spect,  and  the  similarity  of  the  causes  foi 
which  those  operations  are  performed,  an( 
of  the  condition  of  the  subjects  of  them 
I  hospitals  and  in  the  coimtry,  justified  th( 
I  comparison  of  the  two  series  of  cases. 

From  eleven  large  liospitals  in  London 
Edinbm-gh,  and  Glasgow,  Simpson  coUectei 
2,089  cases  of  amputation  through  the  bonei 
of  the  thigh,  leg,  arm,  or  forearm ;  of  these 
855  died,  givmg  a  mortality  of  1  in  2*4  (i 
each  case  the  statistics  included  those  fo 
1808  and  the  preceding  years). 

Simpson  also  sent  schedules  to  a  laig 
number  of  practitioners  resident  in  district 
where  accidents  were  common,  requestin 
each  to  record  all  his  amputations  undc 
headings  of  'injury'  and  'disease,'  inead 
case  noting  the  number  of  deaths.  Th 
results  obtained  showed  that  of  2,098  case 
of  all  kinds,  226  died,  or  1  in  9-2. 

At  least  23  of  the  cases  were  doubU 
and  of  these  only  7  died,  in  3  of  which  on 
thigh,  and  in  3  both  thighs  were  removet 
The  mortahty  even  m  tliese  cases  was  onl; 
,  1  in  3-03.    It  appeared,  furtlier,  that  of  2 
;  amputations  between  70  and  84  years, 
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ilied,  or  1  in  2*7,  the  mortality  being  less 
hihan  that  for  amputations  at  all  ages  in 
fjeneral  hospitals.  There  is  every  reason  to 
oeheve  that  had  the  operations  been  done 
_v)y  men  of  experience,  the  results  would 
uQave  been  better  still,  for  the  results  of  each 
loractitioner  improved  with  the  number  of 
amputations  performed. 

It  was  evident  from  the  numbers  of 
amputations  at  different  heights,  and  from 
e:emarks  appended,  that  there  was  no  ma- 
eierial  difference  in  the  severity  of  cases  in 
bihe  two  classes :  thits,  among  the  country 
ssases  were  313  primary  amputations  of  the 
bihigh,  with  80  deaths,  or  1  in  3*91 ;  whilst 
en  the  hospital  hst  were  304  cases,  with  196 
deaths,  or  1  in  1*57.  It  is  probable,  indeed, 
ibihat  the  conveyance  of  these  severe  injm-ies 
ioio  hospitals  told  considerably  against  the 
patients.  The  remarks  showed  that  many 
lajases  included  in  the  country  hst,  and 
v'ffhich  ultimately  did  well,  were  not  sent  to 
laospital  simply  because  they  appeared  so 
)S)ad  that  to  carry  them  any  distance  would 
laave  been  fatal.  Lastly,  very  few  of  the 
lumputations  in  private  were  done  among 
idle  upper  class  of  society — 8  to  10  per 
lejent.  of  the  whole  were  done  among  the 
imiddle  class,  and  the  vast  majority  upon 
Lnrtisans,  miners,  labom'ers,  &c. ;  so,  as  re- 
tigards  social  position,  the  two  classes  are 
::3trictly  comparable.  Much  has  been  made 
jof  the  probabihty  that  the  coimtry  patients 
(  (vere  in  ruder  health  at  the  time  of  opera- 
:liion  than  those  admitted  into  great  hos- 
Mpitals ;  but  no  inconsiderable  proportion  of 
i:imputations  done  in  London,  even,  comes 
:&om  country  districts,  and  feeble  constitu- 
tions, debauchery,  and  inattention  to  do- 
..mestic  hygiene  are  not  unknovra  in  the 
oiountry.  Even  in  this  respect,  therefore, 
iihe  two  series  of  cases  do  not  differ  much. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  in  the  coimtry 
tstatistics,  Simpson  seems  to  have  made 
tiaU  doubtful  cases  tell  against  them ;  e.g. 
nan  amputation  was  said  to  have  done 
vweU,  but  the  patient  died  of  phthisis  three 
:imonths  later — it  was  counted  as  a  fatal 
'acase. 

It  may  therefore  be  taken  as  approxi- 
mately true  that,  at  the  period  of  which  we 
are  speaking,  the  mortahty  after  amputa- 
tions for  all  causes  was  almost  four  times 
;-a8  great  in  large  hospitals  as  in  the  country. 
■  Though  no  sincular  comparison  of  the  results 
:of  other  operations  has  been  made,  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  convic- 
tion which  was  widely  held,  viz.  that  every 
patient  with  an  open  wovmd  was  safer  out 
:  of  hospital  than  in  it,  even  though  he  should 
'be  placed  under  circumstances  immeasur- 


ably inferior  as  regards  surgical  skill, 
nm'sing,  housing,  and  feedhig. 

This  difference  in  results  led  to  the 
behef  that  certain  conditions  in  hospitals 
engendered  disease,  and  the  word  '  hos- 
pitalism '  was  invented  by  Simpson  to 
express  those  peculiarities  of  hospitals 
which  produced  such  fatal  results.  The 
exact  meaning  of  '  hospitahsm  '  will,  how- 
ever, be  foimd,  by  comparing  the  ccmses 
of  death  in  the  two  classes,  and  seeing 
which  produce  the  excessive  mortahty  in 
hospitals. 

The  cause  of  death  was  stated  in  160  of 
the  227  fatal  private  cases ;  these,  at  a 
mortahty  of  lO'B  per  cent,  among  2,098 
patients,  correspond  to  1,478  patients.  In 
the  following  table  the  number  of  deaths 
per  cent,  (calcidated  upon  this  number), 
produced  by  the  chief  causes  are  shown ; 
and,  side  by  side  with  them,  similar  results 
fi-om  a  series  of  200  amputations  through 
bones,  with  49  deaths  (24*5  per  cent.),  per- 
formed at  University  College  Hospital  from 
1871  to  1881  inclusive  :— 

Private — 1,478  cases. 


Cause  No.  of  cases  Per  cent. 


Shock  

.  63  . 

.  4-05 

Internal  injtiries.    .  . 

.  13  . 

.  0-87 

Exhaustion  .... 

.  28  . 

.  1-89 

.    0  . 

.  -00 

.  11  . 

.  -74 

Gangrene  of  stump  .  . 

.  18  . 

.  1-20 

Secondary  haemorrhage 

.    9  . 

.  -60 

University  College  Hospital — 200  cases. 

Cause  No.  of  cases  Per  cent. 

Shock  10  .  .  5-00 

Internal  injuries.    .    .    .    1  .  .  0*50 

Exhaustion  4  .  .  2-00 

Pyemia  12  .  .  6-00 

Septicaemia  9  .  .  4*50 

Tetanus  0  .  .  0-00 

Gangrene  of  stump.    .    .    3  .  .  1'50 

Secondary  hEemorrhage  .    0  .  .  '00 

Other  causes  in  each  series  produced  1-2 
deaths  each. 

Erichsen  states  that  the  amputation- 
mortality  at  University  College  Hospital 
has  been  pretty  constantly  a  httle  above 
25  per  cent,  and  although  of  late  years  the 
mortahty  from  septic  disease  has  been 
much  diminished,  fr'om  the  successful 
employment  of  antiseptics,  other  causes 
have  kept  up  the  mortality  almost  to  the 
same  point.  Whilst  yielding  the  same 
total  mortahty  then,  the  statistics  of  Uni- 
versity College  up  to  1868  (could  they  have 
been  obtained)   would  have  brought  out 
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still  more  strongly  the  chief  difference  be- 
tween the  above  tables,  viz.  the  difference 
in  mortality  from  septic  disease.  The  best 
way  to  arrive  at  this  is  probably  to  add 
together  the  mortaUties  from  pysemia, 
septicaemia,  and  exhaustion  ;  for  under  the 
latter  heading  were  formerly  placed  many 
cases  of  acute  and  chronic  septic  disease. 
The  cases  which  may  fairly  be  entered 
under  the  head  of  exhaustion  will  balance 
each  other.  We  thus  find  that  the  mortality 
from  septic  disease  in  private  is  2*40  per 
cent.,  in  hospital  12*5  ;  in  other  words,  the 
mortaUty  from  septic  disease  in  University 
College  Hospital  during  the  last  11  years 
has  been  5"14  times  greater  than  it  was 
among  private  cases  15  to  20  years  ago. 
And  this  is  not  putting  the  case  as  strongly 
as  it  might  be  put  by  any  means.  The 
general  result  of  the  discussion  at  the 
Clinical  Society  in  1874  on  'pyaemia  in 
private  practice,'  pointed  to  a  similar  con- 
clusion ;  though  it  is  right  to  state  that  a 
few  surgeons,  and  especially  Sir  J.  Paget 
(who  had  seen  3  cases  of  hospital  gangrene 
in  private,  at  different  times  and  apparently 
not  due  to  infection  from  hospital  cases), 
expressed  their  belief  that  septic  disease 
was  not  specially  common  in  hospitals. 

Ccmses  of  Hospitalism.  —  "Why  were 
septic  diseases  so  much  commoner  in  hos- 
pitals than  in  country  cottages  ?  "What 
were  the  differences  in  the  conditions  of  the 
two  classes  of  patients  ?  The  first  is  that 
private  patients  were  treated  apart  from 
each  other,  in  cottages  which  probably  never 
before  contained  a  surgical  case,  and  by  men 
who  may  not  have  had  another  case  with  an 
open  wound  under  then-  care  at  the  time — 
certainly  not  a  case  of  infective  wound  dis- 
ease, unless  it  were  erysipelas.  Next,  the 
almost  constant  remark  concerning  the 
dwellings  in  which  the  patients  Uved  was 
that  the  ventilation  was  of  the  freest, 
through  broken  windows,  &c. ;  they  were 
either  one-  or  two-roomed,  and  by  no  means 
remarkable  for  cleanliness.  The  conditions 
were  therefore  strongly  opposed  to  infection 
from  any  case  of  wound-disease.  But  simple 
putrefaction  of  the  discharges  probably 
occurred  in  every  case,  and  it  is  more  than 
likely  that,  in  spite  of  the  draughts,  many 
patients  suffered  at  night  from  simple  over- 
crowding. 

On  the  other  hand  lai'ge  hospitals  had 
for  generations  contained  nmnbers  of  septic 
womids,  and  many  of  the  sufferers  had  died 
of  septic  disease,  so  that  any  vkus  which 
such  cases  coiild  leave  behind  them  would 
certainly  have  been  left.  The  wards  were 
often  '  close  '  from  simple  overcrowding  ; 


and  at  dressing  time,  if  at  no  other,  an 
odour  of  putrefaction  arose  from  the  woundB. 
Isolation  of  existing  cases  of  septic  disease,  j> 
even  eiysipelas,  was  not  uniformly  practised;  L 
and  disinfection  after  the  death  or  recovery  ( 
of  such  a  case  was  by  no  means  perfect,  if  | 
attempted.  The  same  sturgeons,  di-essers,  atod  I 
nurses  tended  the  patients,  and  in  passing  \. 
fr"om  one  to  the  other  the  hands  were  not 
cleansed,  unless  distiactly  soiled.    Sponges  i 
used  promiscuously  among  the  patients 
were  ready  carriers  of  infection.  Lastly, 
when  septic  disease  started  in  hospitals,  the 
conditions  giving  rise  to  it  often  went  long 
undisturbed  and  unchanged;  thus  certain 
beds  maintained  bad  reputations  and  added 
considerably  more  than  their  share  to  the 
general  mortaUty. 

Now,  assuming  that  erysipelas,  hospital 
gangrene,  septic  infection,  and  many,  if  not 
all,  cases  of  pyaemia  are  mildly  infections, 
and  certainly  contagious  or  inoculable,  no 
conditions  can  well  be  imagined  more 
favourable  than  the  above  either  to  the 
spread  or  to  the  preservation  of  their  seeds. 
Infection  and  contagion  doubtless  expl  ' 
a  great  deal  of  the  excessive  mortality  o 
hospitals;  as  is  shown  by  the  immedia 
diminution  of  mortaUty  in  lying-in  hospitals 
after  insisting  that  the  nm'ses  should  wa 
their  hands  in  carboUc-water  after  attend- 
ing to  each  patient,  or  upon  causing  ea 
patient  to  attend  to  herself  and  to  use  cle' 
wool  (which  is  immediately  bm-nt)  instea 
of  sponges. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  exactly  ho 
much  of  the  excessive  mortality  of  hospi 
is  due  to  simple  infection  ;  but  it  is  held  b 
the  majority  of  sm'geons  that  pyaemia,  septi 
infection,  and  hospital  gangi-ene  actuall 
arose  with  special  frequency  in  hospit 
The  condition  which  chiefly  favours  th 
is  overcrowding  of  septic  wounds.    In  ci~ 
hospitals  again  and  again  the  best  sm-geon 
have  noticed  that  when  the  amount  of  sup 
puration  in  thefr  wards  rose  above  a  cer 
point,  septic  disease  broke  out.  Again, 
common  experience  in  times  of  war  is 
cases  admitted  into  the  hospital  at  first 
weU ;  but  ten  to  fourteen  days  after  a  batti 
when  the  hospitals  have  become  cro'V 
with  wounded,  septic  disease  appears  aai 
empties  many  a  bed ;  and  this  in  chvurohe 
barns,  and  similar  buildings  which  nev' 
held  a  septic  case  before.   As  a  rider  to  1 
it  must  be  added  that  where  overcrow^ 
is  almost  impossible — as  in  the  open,  in  tent 
or  lightly  constructed  huts — septic  disease 
slight  or  absent. 

Thus,  overcrowding  of  wounds  does  se" 
to  exercise  a  powerful  influence  in  the  pro 
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■  duction  of  septic  disease.  But  wounds  are 
act  essential,  for  overcrowding  of  typhus 
patients  may  cause  pyaemia  to  appear 
.1  among  them.  Overcrowding  first  prevents 
j  a  free  supply  of  air  from  acting  upon  the 
\  virus  of  these  diseases,  pm-e  air  diluting 
i  and  being  appai'ently  destructive  of  such 
I  contagia.  Nest,  it  greatly  lowers  the  health 
c  of  patients,  by  causing  them  to  breathe  air 
I.  containing  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  and  of 
I  organic  bodies  leaving  the  body  by  the 
I  respiratory  and  other  channels  ;  and  it  thus 
i  acts  as  a  predisposing  cause  of  septic  dis- 
t  ease,  like  all  weakening  influences.  Finally, 
K  overcrowding  would  seem  to  have  its  effect 
I  upon  the  development  of  the  viruses  of 
t  these  diseases.by  means  of  something  arising 
i  from  the  septic  wounds  in  surgical  hospitals. 

All  recent  reseai-ch  tends  to  show  that 
( these  diseases  are  due  to  the  action  of  locally 
i  or  generally  infective  organisms.  Koch  was 
1  able  to  obtain  from  putrid  fluids  organisms 
'  which  produced  in  mice  diseases  similar  to 
t  the  pyaemia,  septic  infection,  and  hospital 
I  gangrene  of  man ;  and,  as  he  worked  in 
'  WoUstein,  where  it  was  impossible  to  ob- 
I  tain  material  fr-om  septic  diseases  to  ex- 
]  periment  with,  this  would  mean  that  the 
I  organisms  of  these  diseases  exist  almost 
I  everywhere,  and  that  they  find  putrid  fluids 
I  a  suitable  nidus.  But,  as  the  discharges  of 
:  all  wounds  in  former  times  became  septic, 
<  each  wound  would  have  contained  the 
;  poisons  of  perhaps  all  three  hospital 
:  scourges ;  nothing  but  conditions  preventing 

■  their  entry  from  the  wound,  or  their  de- 

■  velopment  after  entry  in  the  system,  would 
I  save  the  patients  from  dying  of  them  ;  and 

the  effect  of  overcrowding  would  be  limited 
to  destroying  these  barriers  by  enfeebling 
the  patient.   But  this  is  certainly  not  its 
:  sole  effect.    It  seems  most  probable,  in- 

■  deed,  that  the  causes  of  pyaemia,  septic 
•  infection,  and  hospital  gangrene  are  more 
:  niunerous — as  are  all  organisms — in  great 
'  centres  of  himaan  activity ;  but  that  they 
.  have  to  undergo  some  change,  some  in- 
'  crease  of  virulence  perhaps,  before  they  can 

invade  the  body  and  produce  these  diseases. 
The  aggregation  of  septic  woimds  tends 
strongly  in  some  imknown  way  to  favour 
this  development ;  but  it  is  not  essential  to 
it,  the  development  taking  place  apparently 
tmder  other  circumstances,  though  much 
less  commonly.  It  is,  however,  impossible 
to  speak  with  any  certainty  on  this  matter 
Tmtil  the  poisons  of  the  diseases  have 
been  isolated  and  their  life-history  ascer- 
tained. 

Prevention  of  Hospitalism. — Until  the 
etiology  of  septic  disease  is  cleared  up, 


action  must  be  taken  on  the  hypothesis  that, 
in  at  least  99  cases  out  of  every  100,  disease 
of  this  type  is  due  to  the  invasion  of  the 
body  by  micro-organisms  from  a  septic 
wound. 

The  first  point  to  attend  to  is  the  pre- 
vention of  overcrowding.  The  amoimt  of 
carbonic  acid  in  the  aii-  is  taken  as  the  index 
of  impurity,  the  deleterious  organic  matter 
fr'om  the  lungs  varying  directly  vdth  it. 
Normally  air  contains  about  :4  of  carbonic 
acid  per  1,000  cubic  feet.  If  the  quantity 
rises  above  '6  the  room  gets  '  close.'  To 
prevent  this,  it  is  calculated  —  fr-om  the 
average  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  given  off 
by  an  adult  in  an  hour — that  at  least  3,000 
feet  of  air  should  be  suppUed  per  hour 
for  each  adult;  3,500  to  4,000  feet  will 
therefore  be  required  for  a  case  with  a  sep- 
tic wound.  This  amount  must  be  supplied 
without  draughts,  which  can  be  effected  only 
by  giving  each  bed  a  cubic  space  of  1,800 
to  2,000  cubic  feet,  the  height  being  about, 
but  not  more  than,  12  feet.  As  much  space 
as  possible  between  the  beds  should  be 
given.  Provision  must  be  made  for  the 
removal  of  stale  and  the  supply  of  fresh 
air  at  the  stated  rate,  open  windows  and 
cross  ventilation  being  used  as  much  as 
possible. 

"Whenever  it  can  be  managed,  a  ward 
should  be  emptied  and  thoroughly  cleaned 
and  ventilated  for  a  week  after  three  months' 
use. 

The  clothes  of  patients  should  not  be 
placed,  in  their  frequently  filthy  condition, 
beneath  the  beds. 

Secondly,  with  regard  to  wounds,  these 
should  be  rendered  and  kept  aseptic 
wherever  possible.  When  this  is  impos- 
sible, no  discharge  should  be  allowed  to 
accumulate  and  decompose  in  the  wound, 
but  it  should  be  drained  off  and  imme- 
diately disinfected  by  the  dressing.  No 
one  should  pass  from  one  case  to  another 
without  pm-ifying  his  hands  with  an  anti- 
septic solution — mercuric  chloride,  1  per 
1,000,  being  the  best. 

Foul  cases — e.g.  large  ulcers,  moist 
gangrene,  incontinence  of  urine  or  fffices — 
should  not  be  admitted  to  the  general  sur- 
gical wards. 

Thirdly,  should  a  case  of  septic  disease 
occur,  it  should  be  isolated  as  soon  as  re- 
cognised, together  with  bed,  bedding,  and 
all  belongings ;  and  the  ward  roimd  about 
well  washed  with  bichloride  of  mercury 
solution  (1  in  500)  or  carbolic  lotion.  This 
is  especially  necessary  with  erysipelas  and 
hospital  gangrene.  No  communication 
should  take  place  between  the  attendants 
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upon  ordinary  and  upon  septic  cases.  The 
freest  ventilation  should  be  provided  in  the 
infectious  ward. 

Upon  the  recovery  or  death  of  the 
patient,  the  straw  of  the  mattress  should  be 
burnt  and  the  rest  of  the  bedding  disinfected 
thoroughly.  The  iron  bedstead  should  be 
taken  to  pieces  and  well  washed  with  car- 
boUc  or  mercuric  lotion.  If  the  patient 
returns  to  the  ward  he  should  first  have  a 
bath  containing  carbohc  acid  (1  in  40),  or 
Mchloride  of  mercury  (1  in  1,000). 

None  of  these  precautions  should  be 
neglected,  but  least  of  all  the  prevention  of 
putrefaction  in  wounds,  this  being  so  favour- 
able to  the  development  of  the  organisms 
of  septic  disease.  Every  hospital  now-a- 
days  shows  the  results  of  antiseptics, 
though  '  Listerism '  may  not  be  practised. 
No  more  striking  example  can  be  given  than 
that  offered  by  Lister  himself  when  intro- 
ducing the  subject.  The  male  accident 
wards  of  the  Glasgow  Infirmary  were  de- 
cimated by  septic  disease,  the  surroundings 
of  the  hospital  being  truly  awful  {Lancet, 
Jan.  1,  1870,  p.  6).  The  mortaUty  among 
Lister's  own  amputations  was  1  in  2'2; 
after  the  introduction  of  antiseptics  it  fell 
to  1  in  6'6  (3  years'  experience.)  During 
this  time  two  died  of  pyaemia,  in  one  of 
which  the  disease  was  contracted  before 
amputation,  and  in  the  other  the  dressing 
became  septic.  Here  there  was  absolutely 
no  other  change,  and  the  cases  were  treated 
by  the  same  hand.  Other  hospitals,  espe- 
cially some  German  ones,  teU  the  same 
story ;  so  that  now  we  have  much  less  use 
for  the  word  '  hospitalism.' 

Stanley  Boyd. 

HOUSEMAID'S  KNEE.  See  BuKSiE, 
Affections  of. 

HOWSE'S  SPLINT  for  excision  of  the 
knee  is  a  metal  splint  roughly  resembhng 
Mclntyre's  splint,  but  the  thigh  and  leg 
pieces  do  not  reach  so  near  to  the  knee,  and 
instead  of  the  hinge  behind  the  joint  there 
is  a  rigid  metal  bar  about  two  inches  wide. 
At  the  distal  extremity  of  the  splint  there  is 
a  pulley  which  revolves  transversely ;  the 
limb  is  suspended  from  this  pulley,  which 
allows  rotation  of  the  limb  when  the  patient 
shifts  his  position,  and  so  protects  the  knee 
from  jarring.  The  limb  is  fixed  to  the 
splint  by  waxed  bandages,  and  the  intervals 
between  the  limb  and  the  splint  are  packed 
with  cotton  wool  soaked  in  melted  wax 
and  paraffin,  wliich  prevents  the  discharges 
trickling  between  the  limb  and  the  splint. 

BiLTON  FOLLAJEU). 


HUMERUS,  Dislocations  of  the.  See  \ 
Shoulder,  Dislocations  of  the.  | 

HUMERUS,  Fractures  of  the.— Frac-  t 
tures  of  this  bone  fall  into  tliree  groups —  i 
(a.)  those  of  the  upper  end,  (6)  of  the  shaft,  i 
(c)  of  the  lower  end.    In  group  (a)  are  frac-  t 
ture  through  the  anatomical  neck  :  spUtting 
off  of  the  greater  tuberosity :  separation  of 
the  epiphysis  (a  block  including  the  head 
and  the  two  tuberosities)  :  and,  a  httle 
lower  down,  firacture  through  the  surgical 
neck.     These  injuries  are  generally  the 
result  of  a  fall  on  the  shoulder  or  other 
direct  violence,  though  they  are  occasionally 
produced  by  falls  on  the  elbow  or  hand. 

Fracture  exactly  ia  the  line  of  the 
cmatomical  neck,  if  complete,  would  isolate 
the  head,  and  might  be  expected  to  lead 
to  its  necrosis.  Such  a  result,  however, 
in  simple  fractm*e,  has  not  been  observed, 
either  because  separation  has  not  been 
absolute,  or  because  some  of  the  capsule 
has  remained  attached  to  the  upper  frag- 
ment, and  has  sufficed  to  maintain  its 
nutrition.  This  fractm-e  is  often  impacted- 
In  some  cases  the  upper  fragment  is  more 
or  less  rotated,  and  has  even  been  found 
turned  round,  so  that  its  cartilagiaouB 
surface  presented  towards  the  shaft,  in  the 
cancellous  tissue  of  which  it  was  firmly 
embedded ;  or  the  head  may  even  be  driven 
out  through  the  capsule  into  the  axilla. 
Exact  diagnosis,  especially  if  swelling  is 
great,  may  be  impossible.  There  may  be 
crepitus,  with  absence  of  the  signs  of  fi:ac- 
ture  in  other  parts,  and  loss  of  fi:ee  move- 
ment between  the  smooth  surfaces  of  the 
joint.  Occasionally  the  head  is  felt  not 
moving  with  the  shaft  when  the  arm  is 
rotated,  or  the  upper  end  of  the  bone  feels 
abnormally  wide.  In  impacted  fi-acture 
there  is  shght  shortening,  sUght  flattening 
of  the  shoulder ;  the  smooth  movements  of 
the  head  ui  the  glenoid  cavity  are  not  felt ; 
the  upper  end  of  the  shaft  is  sKghtly  drawn 
up  towards  the  acromion. 

Fracture  of  the  greater  tuberosity  has 
several  times  been  verified  by  dissection; 
but  the  injury  is  almost  invariably  asso- 
ciated with  dislocation  of  the  humerus 
beneath  the  coracoid  process.  Some,  how- 
ever, maintain  that  it  occm'S  alone,  either 
from  direct  violence  or  firom  the  sudden 
action  of  the  muscles  inserted  into  this 
process.  For  its  treatment  (after  reduction 
of  the  dislocation  of  the  head,  should  this 
be  present),  nothing  would  be  required  be- 
yond keeping  the  arm  at  rest  by  the  side. 

Separatio7i  of  the  epiphysis  is  not  met 
with  after  the  age  of  about  twenty.  When  it 
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i  nrs,  the  head  is  felt  in  the  glenoid  cavity, 

:  it  does  not  rotate  with  the  rest  of  the 
,  ooue-  The  upper  end  of  the  shaft  is  di-awn 
;  inwai'ds  and  upwards  beneath  the  coracoid, 
Rwhere  its  smooth  outline,  contrasting  with 
fithe  jagged  shape  of  an  ordinary  fracture,  can 
ibe  felt.  The  elbow  is  shghtly  withdrawn  from 
;ithe  side,  and  pointed  shghtly  backward. 

Fracture  of  the  surgical  necJc  is  much 
[imore  frequent  than  the  injmies  already 
unentioned.  Its  seat  may  be  at  any  point 
ifcetween  the  tuberosities  and  the  insertion 
DDf  the  teres  major,  a  space  of  about  two 
irinches.  It  is  generally  transverse,  and 
!:aot  rarely  impacted,  the  shaft  being  driven 
iiLnto  the  upper  fragment.  The  upper  fr-ag- 
oment  is  often  rotated  through  a  quarter  of 
»9i  circle,  or  more,  by  the  muscles  inserted 
iiinto  and  acting  with  great  leverage  upon  it ; 
tithe  shaft  is  drawn,  by  the  muscles  attached 
l(to  it,  inwards  towards  the  axilla,  where  its 
sBmall  in'egular  end,  quite  unlike  the  head, 
nmay  be  detected.  There  may  be  shorten- 
iiing,  but  this  is  seldom  marked ;  there  is 
^flattening  of  the  shoulder ;  the  head  does 
nnot  rotate  with  the  shaft  unless  there  is 
iiimpaction;  and  crepitus  is  detected  when 
tithe  ends  are  brought  into  contact. 

Treatment. — If  there  is  impaction,  care 
sbhould  be  taken  not  to  break  the  connec- 
tition  between  the  fragments.  A  pad  must 
bbe  placed  in  the  axilla,  and  the  arm, 
iihanging  down,  must  be  bandaged  to  the 
f:side,  the  forearm  lying  across  the  chest. 
\'When  there  is  no  impaction  there  is  great 
idifficulty  alike  in  adjusting  the  fragments 
land  in  maintaining  them  in  position,  the 
nmore  so  because  swelling  is  often  consider- 
lable.  Seduction  here,  as  in  separation  of 
tithe  epiphysis,  may  sometimes  be  effected 
bby  carrying  the  limb  perpendicularly  over 
lithe  head,  and  manipulating  the  fragments 
bin  this  position,  and  then  bringing  down  the 
lann  while  extension  is  steadily  continued. 
iAfter  reduction  a  pad  is  placed  in  the  arm- 
ppit,  and  a  splint  of  leather  or  gutta-percha 
■is  moulded  over  the  shoulder  and  arm; 
towards  this  splint  the  upper  end  of  the 
(lower  fragment  is  drawn — that  is,  outwards 
— by  a  carefully  applied  bandage.  The 
'elbo  w  is  then  bandaged  closely  to  the  side, 
j'So  as  to  throw  the  upper  end  of  the  lower 
! fragment  still  farther  outward.  Or,  as 
■"Erichsen  suggests,  a  piece  of  leather,  two 
'  feet  long  and  six  inches  broad,  may  be  bent 
'  at  its  middle  and  apphed,  the  one  half  to 
j  the  chest,  the  other  to  the  inner  aspect  of 
!  the  arm  ;  the  rounded  bend,  which  must  be 
■  carefully  padded,  being  weU  pressed  up  into 
1  the  axiUa.  The  elbow  is  then  bandaged  to 
i  the  side. 


Fracture  of  the  surgical  necJc  is  some- 
times associated  with  dislocation  of  the 
head  of  the  bone  into  the  axilla,  or  for- 
wards imder  the  coracoid  process.  This 
injury  is  easily  mistaken  for  ordinary  dis- 
location. But  on  careful  examination  the 
[  following  symptoms  will  be  detected : — 
The  shoulder  is  flattened,  and  a  hollow  be- 
neath the  acromion  shows  that  the  head 
has  left  the  glenoid  cavity  ;  the  head  is  felt 
in  its  abnormal  situation ;  no  movement, 
i  however,  is  communicated  to  it  when  the 
shaft  is  rotated ;  the  width  of  the  shoulder 
from  before  backwards  is  increased ;  the 
arm  is  shortened,  and  the  upper  end  of  the 
shaft  may  sometimes  be  felt  as  a  rough 
projection  beneath  the  deltoid.  Crepitus 
may  perhaps  be  detected  when  the  arm  is 
extended  and  rotated. 

Treatment. — An  anaesthetic  should  be 
given,  and,  if  possible,  the  head  should  be 
replaced  in  the  glenoid  cavity  by  extension 
and  manipulation.  The  fracture  should  then 
be  put  up  in  the  manner  described  above. 
In  several  recorded  cases  reduction  has 
been  easily  effected.  Should  the  attempt, 
however,  fail,  the  shaft  may  be  pushed  up 
into  the  glenoid  cavity  to  form  a  false  joint. 
Or  the  fracture  may  be  put  up  with  the 
head  um-educed,  and  when  union  has  taken 
place  an  attempt  at  reduction  may  be 
made.  This,  however,  is  very  httle  hkely 
to  succeed,  and  all  that  is  possible  will  be 
to  break  down  adhesions,  and  restore  some 
degree  of  movement,  as  in  an  ordinary  case 
of  imreduced  dislocation.  In  such  instances 
it  is  best  to  give  the  patient  a  written  state- 
ment of  the  nature  of  his  injury,  so  that 
his  case  may  not  subsequently  be  mistaken 
for  an  uncomplicated  dislocation,  and  be 
treated  from  that  point  of  view. 

Fracture  of  the  shaft  is  more  fre- 
quent in  the  lower  than  the  upper  half. 
It  is  due  either  to  direct  violence ;  to  falls 
on  the  hand  or  elbow ;  or  (and  this  more 
often  than  in  any  other  bone  except  the 
patella)  to  muscular  violence.  The  frac- 
tmre  is  generally  oblique,  in  a  direction 
downwards  and  outwards,  but  not  rarely  it 
is  transverse.  The  symptoms  are  plain :  loss 
of  power,  mobility  when  the  two  fragments 
are  separately  grasped,  and  crepitus.  In 
oblique  fractmres  overlapping  may  be  con- 
siderable. The  deltoid,  in  fractiures  below 
its  insertion,  may  cause  troublesome  dis- 
placement by  tilting  the  upper  fragment 
outwards.  Ununited  fracture  is  much  more 
common  in  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  than 
in  any  other  of  the  long  bones. 

Treatment. — After  adjustment  has  been 
effected,  four  splints  of  appropriate  length, 
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and  wide  enough  in  the  aggregate  to  ex- 
actly enclose  the  limb,  are  applied  so  as  to 
surround  it,  and  are  fixed  by  broad  pieces 
of  strappiag  and  a  bandage.  The  forearm, 
placed  at  a  right  angle,  should  be  securely 
bandaged  across  the  chest.  Some  surgeons 
use  a  rectangular  sphnt,  extending  along 
the  iimer  aspect  of  the  arm  and  forearm, 
with  three  short  accessory  splints  for  the 
purpose  of  defending  the  fracture  from 
distm'bance  by  movements  of  the  forearm, 
which  they  regard  as  the  chief  cause  of 
non-union.  Extension  (in  order  to  prevent 
shortening)  has  been  attempted  in  various 
ways,  among  others  by  applying  weight- 
extension  (in  the  usual  manner),  but  with 
no  very  satisfactory  result.  Union  should 
be  firm  in  from  thirty  days  in  the  young,  to 
forty  or  forty-five  in  older  persons,  and  it 
must  be  carefully  tested  before  the  splints 
are  discarded.  The  arm  is  useful  even 
where  union  takes  place  vsdth  considerable 
deformity.  The  large  vessels  generally,  but 
not  always,  escape  injury.  Paralysis  may 
occur  from  pressure  on  the  nerves,  especi- 
ally the  musculo-spiral,  resulting  from  ex- 
uberant caUus.    See  Nerves,  Injinries  of. 

Fractures  of  the  lower  end  are  divided 
into  those  which  are  external  to,  and  those 
which  involve  the  joint — an  important  dis- 
tinction in  respect  to  the  future  utility  of 
the  limb.  The  first  group  comprises  trans- 
verse fracture  just  above  the  condyles; 
separation  of  the  epiphysial  block ;  and 
detachment  of  either  of  the  condyles. 
The  second  group  includes  T-fracture,  con- 
sisting of  a  transverse  break  just  above 
the  condyles,  accompanied  by  a  vertical 
fissm-e  separating  the  two  condyles  fi:om 
each  other ;  and  an  obhque  fracture,  de- 
taching a  fragment  of  variable  size,  com- 
posed of  one  or  other  of  the  condyles,  and 
a  corresponding  portion  of  the  articular 
surface.  All  these  injuries  are  much  more 
common  in  the  young  than  in  adults,  wiule 
separation  of  the  epiphysis  does  not  occm- 
after  about  the  eighteenth  year.  They  are 
apt,  particularly  those  which  directly  involve 
the  joint,  to  be  followed  by  impaii-rnent  of 
movement  in  the  Hmb,  a  fact  of  which  it  is 
best  that  parents,  at  the  outset,  should  be 
informed.  They  are  usually  produced  by 
falls  on  the  elbow,  or,  more  rarely,  on  the 
hand. 

Fracture  across  the  bone,  just  above 
the  condyles,  may  be  directly  transverse  ; 
but  it  is  generally  oblique,  the  line  passing 
upwards  and  backwards.  Occasionally  it 
runs  upwards  and  forwards.  The  appear- 
ances caused  by  this  injury  are  very  simi- 
lar at  first  sight  to  those  of  dislocation 


of  the  bones  of  the  forearm  backwards, 
and  the  likeness  is  still  more  deceptive 
when   the    latter  accident  is  combiued 
with  fracture  of  the  coronoid  process  of 
the  ulna.    The    olecranon  projects  back- 
wards imder  the  action  of  the  triceps,  and 
the  tendon  of  this  muscle  stands  out  in 
strong  reHef ;  the  forearm  looks  shortened, 
and  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus  is  promi- 
nent anteriorly.  A  correct  diagnosis,  how- 
ever, is  easily  arrived  at.  In  dislocation  the 
humerus  is  found  to  be  entire,  the  two  con- 
dyles lying,  as  they  should,  in  the  long 
axis  of  the  shaft,  while  the  olecranon  has 
been  separated  fr'om  them  and  carried  back- 
wards.   In  fractm'e  of  the  humerus  the 
condyles  are  parted  from  the  shaft,  and 
have  followed  the   olecranon  backwards. 
In  dislocation  there  is  limitation  of  mobility, 
the  soft  structm-es  are  tense,  and  some 
force  is  required  to  effect  reduction,  but 
when  this  has  once  been  effected  it  is  per- 
manent ;  while  in  fracture  of  the  humerus 
the  paxts  are  less  fixed  and  less  tense,  and 
reduction  is  very  easily  effected,  but  de- 
formity returns  when  extension  is  with- 
drawn.   The  same  recurrence  of  deformity 
is  observed  when  the  coronoid  process  is 
detached,  but  the  condyles  of  the  humerus 
are  found  in  their  normal  relation  to  the 
shaft. 

Treatment.  —  In  transverse  fr-acture 
above  the  condyles  reduction  is  easily  ef- 
fected by  drawing  the  radius  and  ulna  for- 
wards, while  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  is 
steadied  by  an  assistant.  A  firm  gutta- 
percha or  leather  splint,  bent  to  a  right 
angle,  is  then  moulded  to  the  whole  length 
of  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  arm,  elbow, 
and  forearm  as  far  as  the  wrist;  and  a 
weU-padded  short  splint  is  appUed  to  the 
front  of  the  arm  to  prevent  projection  of 
the  upper  fr-agment  forward.  These  are 
secm-ed  by  wide  pieces  of  strapping  and  a 
bandage.  When,  as  is  often  the  case,  there 
is  considerable  swelling,  the  limb  must  be 
placed  in  an  elevated  position  on  a  pillow, 
and  evaporating  lotion  used  until  the  ap- 
pliance referred  to  can  be  borne;  in  the 
meantime,  if  there  is  any  marked  tendency 
to  displacement,  the  limb  should  be  secured 
by  hght  bandaging  on  an  inside  rectangular 
sphnt.  In  three  weeks,  the  lower  end  of 
the  humerus  being  fii-mly  held,  gentle 
passive  movement  of  the  elbow  should  be 
employed.  The  splints  may  be  discarded 
in  fr'om  three  weeks  to  a  month  in  young 
subjects;  in  adults  they  should  be  con- 
tinued for  five  weeks. 

Separation  of  the  epiphysis  must  be 
treated  in  a  similar  manner.  Displacement 
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is  usually  slight,  and  the  fragments  are 
easily  kept  in  place  hy  the  splints  men- 
tioned above.  Gentle  passive  movement 
should  be  practised  at  the  end  of  a  fort- 
night. The  tip  of  the  internal  condyle  is 
sometimes  knocked  off  by  a  fall  on  the 
elbow,  or  detached  by  the  action  of  the 
muscles  aidsing  from  it.  The  fr'agment  can 
generally  be  felt  to  be  displaced,  and  can 
be  moved  when  grasped.  Crepitus  may 
sometimes  be  detected,  and  there  is  pain 
when  the  patient  attempts  to  flex  the  fore- 
arm. The  separated  piece  may,  in  some 
cases,  be  maintained  in  place  with  strapping 
and  a  pad  ;  but  even  if  this  cannot  be  done, 
Ugamentous  union  occurs,  and  no  impair- 
ment of  the  arm  is  likely  to  remain. 

Fractures  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
humerus,  entering  the  elbow -joint,  are 
always  serious.  It  is  difficult  alike  to 
adjust  the  fragments  and  to  keep  them  in 
position.  The.  contour  of  the  articular  sm-- 
faces  is  apt  to  be  permanently  changed; 
and  the  inflammation  which  follows  the 
injm-y  leads  not  only  to  the  formation  of 
articular  adhesions,  but  to  the  production 
of  a  large  amount  of  callus,  by  which  the 
movements  of  the  joint  are  in  great  part  or 
entirely  prevented.  Usually  considerable 
swelling  follows  quickly  on  the  accident, 
and  interferes  both  with  exact  diagnosis 
and  with  the  necessary  treatment. 

In  T  fracture  aU  these  drawbacks  pre- 
sent themselves.  Not  only  is  there  dis- 
placement backwards,  but  the  olecranon  is 
apt  to  be  wedged  up  into,  the  Line  of  frac- 
ture between  the  two  condyles,  with  the 
result  of  spreading  them  from  each  other 
and  increasing  the  transverse  diameter  of 
the  joint.  This  relation  of  the  fr'agments 
to  each  other  it  may  not  be  possible  to 
correct,  while,  especially  in  yoimg  subjects, 
the  caUus  thrown  out  from  the  broken  sur- 
faces and  the  surrounding  soft  parts  con- 
verts the  lower  end  of  the  humerus  into  a 
shapeless  mass,  against  which  the  radius 
and  ulna  become  firmly  locked.  At  once, 
'T  as  soon  as  swelling  has  sufficiently  sub- 
sided under  the  influence  of  position,  rest, 
and  cold  lotions,  adjustment  must,  as  far  as 
is  possible,  be  accomplished,  an  anaesthetic 
being,  if  necessary,  used.  To  facilitate  re- 
duction, the  forearm,  bent  at  a  right  angle 
■with  the  arm,  should  be  pressed  downwards 
for  the  purpose  of  disengaging  the  ulna 
from  between  the  fragments,  which  must 
then  be  manipulated  in  whatever  direction 
IS  indicated  by  their  displacement.  The 
joint  should  be  placed  at  a  right  angle, 
not  only  to  relieve  tension,  but  in  view  of 
the  stiflbess  which  is  likely  to  ensue.  The 


most  convenient  splints  are  those  recom- 
mended above  for  transverse  fractures 
above  the  condyle ;  but  a  rectangular  inside 
splint  for  the  arm  and  forearm  may  be 
used.  Any  improvement  in  the  position 
of  the  fragments  that  may  be  possible 
must  be  secured  by  further  modelling ;  but 
Uttle  in  this  direction  can  be  done  after  about 
the  twelfth  day.  Passive  movements  should 
be  commenced,  in  children,  not  later  than 
the  twentieth,  in  adults  not  later  than  the 
thirtieth  day,  and  be  regularly  continued  as 
long  as  they  are  found  to  increase  the  range 
of  motion  in  the  joint ;  but  the  condition  of 
the  fragments,  as  to  their  firm  union,  must 
first  be  carefully  observed.  In  some  cases 
movement  may  be  improved  at  a  later 
period,  and  when  some  of  the  caUus  has 
been  absorbed,  by  breaking  down  adhesions 
under  an  auEesthetic;  but  no  great  force 
ought  to  be  employed.  Should  the  joint 
have  become  fixed  at  an  inconveniently 
obtuse  angle,  there  is  no  objection,  if  it  can 
be  done  vsdthout  much  violence,  to  bending 
it  up  to  v/ithin  a  right  angle.  For  the  dia- 
gnosis and  treatment  of  obUque  fracture  of 
either  of  the  condyles  extending  into  the 
joint,  the  rules,  modified  according  to  par- 
ticular cases,  are  the  same  as  those  just 
stated  for  T  fractures.    Howard  Marsh. 

HYDATIDS.— In  considering  this  sub- 
ject from  a  sm'gical  point  of  view,  attention 
will  be  chiefly  directed  to  symptoms,  dia- 
gnosis, and  treatment.  It  may,  however,  be 
well  at  the  onset  to  briefly  recall  to  mind 
some  of  the  main  features  of  the  pathology. 

The  formation  of  an  hydatid  results  fr'om 
the  ingestion  of  the  eggs  of  the  taenia  echi- 
nococcus — a  tape-worm  found  in  the  upper 
small  intestine  of  the  dog.  The  embryo, 
when  liberated  in  the  human  stomach  by 
the  disintegration  of  its  egg-sheU,  bores  into 
or  through  the  gastric  walls.  In  the  majority 
of  cases  it  then  enters  the  blood-vessels  and 
is  carried  by  the  blood-stream  to  the  various 
organs  and  vascular  tissues  of  the  body,  not 
one  of  which  is  exempt  from  its  invasion. 
The  organ  most  frequently  attacked  is  the 
liver ;  possibly,  as  Dr.  Thomas  suggests, 
because  the  hepatic  capillaries  are  the  first 
to  arrest  the  onward  progi-ess  of  the  embryo. 
Should  it  run  the  gamitlet  of  these,  the 
pulmonary  capillaries  act  as  the  obstruction, 
and  consequently  the  next  most  frequent 
seat  of  the  disease  is  in  the  limgs.  In  a 
fully-formed  hydatid  tliree  layers  may  be 
described  as  composing  the  cyst-wall.  The 
outermost  layer,  called  the  adventitia,  is 
tough,  fibroid,  and  very  vascular.  It  is  not, 
however,  a  part  of  the  true  hydatid,  but  is 
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foimed  of  the  tissue  in  which  the  parasite 
lies.  The  minute  embryo  acts  as  an  irritant, 
and  induces  proUferation  of  the  cells  of  the 
surrounding  connective  tissue ;  as  it  en- 
larges, the  cells  are  subjected  to  pressure, 
and  become  an-anged  round  it  as  a  capsule. 
Blood-vessels  from  the  adjoining  healthy- 
tissues  enter  this  capsule,  which  is  thus 
gradually  organised  into  a  fibrous  mem- 
brane. This  adventitious  layer  varies  in 
thickness  according  to  the  amount  of  initial 
irritation  and  the  position  of  the  hydatid ; 
in  some  structm'es  it  would  appear  never 
fco  be  formed  at  aU.  Thus,  Professor  Allen, 
of  Melbourne,  has  reported  several  cases  of 
hydatids  in  serous  cavities  perfectly  devoid 
of  adventitia.  It  is,  however,  usiially 
present,  and  is  always  very  vascular.  The 
vessels  on  its  smooth,  inner  smface  are 
dilated  and  varicose — a  fact  to  be  constantly 
borne  in  mind  by  the  surgeon. 

Within  the  adventitia,  and  in  close  con- 
tact with  it,  is  the  true  hydatid  sac.  It 
has  a  greyish,  gelatinous  appearance ;  it 
is  translucent  and  highly  elastic.  "When 
punctured,  the  contained  fluid  is  evacuated 
under  considerable  pressure,  and  the  cyst 
collapses,  falling  in  folds  from  the  adventitia 
with  a  pecuHar  tremulous  movement. 

The  outermost  layer  of  the  true  cyst 
(ectocyst  of  Huxley)  is  tough,  thick,  highly 
elastic,  and  lamiinated.  The  inner  layer 
(endocyst  or  germinal  membrane)  is  thin, 
delicate,  and  cellular.  The  contained  fluid, 
when  healthy,  is  limpid  and  transparent, 
and  has  a  peculiar  faint  and  earthy  odour. 
It  is  neutral  or  alkaline  in  reaction,  and  of 
low  specific  gravity,  1005-1013  ;  it  contains 
an  excess  of  chloride  of  sodium,  but  no 
albumen.  Some  small  hydatids  consist 
merely  of  the  cyst  filled  with  this  fluid; 
such  are  called  acephalocysts.  In  most 
cysts,  however,  and  certainly  in  large  ones, 
echinococcus  heads  or  scolices  are  to  be 
found.  Small  cysts,  termed  '  daughter 
cysts,'  are  sometimes  formed  within  the 
main  cyst,  and  these  in  turn  may  contain 
'granddaughter  cysts,'  resulting  in  what 
is  known  as  the  '  pill-box  '  hydatid. 

Symjptoms  and  Diagnosis. — When  an 
hydatid  is  sufficiently  near  the  surface  of  the 
body  to  be  recognised,  it  appears  as  a  pain- 
less swelling,  slowly  increasing  in  size,  but 
giving  rise  to  no  inconvenience  except  by 
reason  of  its  buUi.  Occasionally,  as  a  result 
of  pressure  on  neighbouring  structures,  or 
of  changes  in  the  cyst,  certain  symptoms 
may  arise.  Thus  severe  gastralgia,  attended 
with  attacks  of  syncope,  has  been  noticed 
in  cases  where  a  large  cyst  projected  from 
the  under  surface  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver, 


and  possibly  pressed  on  some  neighbouring 
sympathetic  plexus.    Vomiting  and  other 
dyspeptic  symptoms  may  be  the  result  of 
direct  pressure  on  the  stomach.    The  cyst 
may  be  even  so  large  as  to  encroach  upon 
the  thorax  and  impede  respiration.  Jaun- 
dice, ascites,  and  anasarca  may  be  induced 
by  pressure  on  the  hepatic  duct,  vena  portSB, 
and  vena  cava  respectively.    When  in  the 
lung  the  presence  of  the  cyst  may  excite 
cough,  dyspnoea,  and  haemoptysis.  Again, 
a  cyst  may  inflame  and  suppurate,  and  so 
become  practically  an  abscess,  and  be  at- 
tendedby  constitutional  symptoms.  Finally, 
a  cyst  may  be  ruptured  by  external  violence. 
Such  a  ruptm-e  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  is 
attended  with  agonising  pain  and  intense 
coUapse  ;  the  case  probably  ending  fatally. 
In  the  lung  the  ruptture  is  less  dangerous, 
the  cyst  or  cysts  being  coughed  up,  although 
suffocation  is  not  uncommon  from  the  glottis 
being  firmly  plugged  in  the  patient's  efl"ort 
to  expel  the  cyst.    Even  in  cases  where  the 
cysts  have  been  successfully  expectorated, 
recovery  is  often  slow,  as  a  more  or  less 
severe  broncho-pneumonia  is  apt  to  super- 
vene. 

Physical  Signs. — The  sensation  imparted 
to  the  fingers  of  an  expert  manipulator  by 
palpation  of  an  hydatid  tumour  is  charac- 
teristic, and  is  often  an  infaUible  guide  to 
diagnosis.  The  tumour  presents  a  smooth, 
uniform,  rounded  contour ;  it  is  elastic  and 
tense,  and  not  at  all  tender.  Fluctuation 
may  generally  be  obtained.  Percussion 
elicits  a  clearly  defined  area  of  absolute 
dulness,  and  in  some  cases  also  the  peculiar 
and  characteristic  thrUl  known  as  hydatid 
fremitus.  This  is  felt  in  large  cysts  filled  with 
daughter-cysts,  and  is  probably  produced  by 
the  concussion  of  these  with  each  other. 

With  regard  to  the  differential  diagnosis 
of  hydatids,  so  much  depends  upon  the 
situation  of  the  tumom-  that  it  wovdd  be 
impossible  here  to  enter  into  special  details. 
Hydatids  in  the  abdominal  cavity  may  be 
confoimded  with  hepatic  abscess,  a  dilated 
gall-bladder,  mahgnant  growths,  renal  cysts, 
uterine  and  omental  tumours,  or  aneurism. 
With  all  these  conditions  there  is  either 
constitutional  disturbance  or  some  special 
symptom  which  is  never  present  in  hydatids. 
Hypertrophy  of  the  spleen  and  hydatid  of 
that  organ  are  sometimes  mistaken  for  each 
other ;  but  the  tough,  miyielding  feel,  and 
the  detection  of  the  splenic  notch,  especially 
if  the  condition  be  associated  wth  ancemia 
and  di-opsy,  will  help  to  distinguish  the 
former  from  the  tense,  clastic,  and  even 
hydatid  cyst.  From  an  ovarian  monocyst 
the  diagnosis  of  a  very  large,  thin-walled 
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hydatid  is  not  always  easy,  as  there  are 
many  characters  in  common.  Attention  to 
the  mode  of  growth — the  ovarian  from  the 
flank  displacing  the  intestines  upwards, 
whilst  the  hydatid  generally  pushes  its  way 
from  above  downwards — may  be  of  service. 
The  careful  examination  of  the  fluid  obtained 
by  exploratory  puncture  should  be  decisive. 
Hydatids  in  the  lungs  may  be  confounded 
mth  phthisis,  pleuritic  eflusion,  locaHsed 
empyeema,  and  malignant  growths.  These, 
again,  are  usually  distinguished  by  consti- 
tutional symptoms.  Dr.  Bird,  in  his  work 
on  Hydatids  in  the  Lung,  enters  fully  into 
this  matter. 

Treatment. — Various  drugs,  such  as 
iodide  of  potassium,  tinctru'e  of  kamala,  and 
tm-pentirie,  have  from  time  to  time  been  re- 
commended as  capable  of  arresting  the  pro- 
gress of  an  hydatid  growth  or  of  killing  the 
parasite ;  electrolysis,  also,  has  been  much 
lauded.  The  success  of  these  remedies, 
however,  appears  to  be  equivocal;  the 
curative  treatment  of  hydatids  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  purely  surgical  matter. 

The  disease  sometimes  undergoes  natural 
cm'e.  The  hydatid  itself  is  non-vascular, 
and  derives  its  nourishment  by  a  process  of 
imbibition  from  the  vessels  of  the  adventitia; 
this  may  undergo  contraction,  and  the  calibre 
of  its  blood-vessels  is  diminished  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  hydatid  dies  from  gradual 
starvation.  The  adventitia  goes  on  contract- 
:  ing,  and  sometimes  becomes  cartilaginous, 
or  even  calcareous  in  places. 

Occasionally  the  daughter-cysts  proli- 
:  ferate  to  such  an  extent,  and  become  so 
■  tightly  packed  inside  the  parent  cyst,  that 
I  they  are,  so  to  speak,  crushed  to  death. 
'  They  then  degenerate,  become  opaque,  and 
1  fuse  into  a  solid  mass,  which  may  caseate. 
'  These  processes,  however,  are  so  slow  that 
t  the  life  of  the  hydatid  is  as  a  rule  longer 
t  than  that  of  the  patient.    The  treatment  of 
an  ordinary  hydatid  of  moderate  size,  when 
possessed  of  an  adventitia,  and  situated  in 
' 'le  substance  of  an  organ  such  as  the  liver, 
leen,  or  lung,  consists  in  tapping  the 
iinour  with  a  long,  fine  syphon-trocar; 
e  fluid  is  drawn  off,  and  the  canula  is 
moved  when  the  cyst  is  nearly  emptied, 
le  result  of  this  procediure  is  that  the 
,.  datid  cyst  collapses  and  falls  away  from 
the  adventitia,  and  serum  exudes  from 
vessels  to  fill  the  space  thus  formed.  This 
'  fluid  is  usually  absorbed  in  a  few  days,  and 
the  adventitia  then  gradiaally  contracts. 
•  The  cyst  may  or  may  not  undergo  degene- 
ration.   The  writer,  when  examining  the 
bodies  of  persons  who  had  died  from  other 
'  causes,  years  after  being  tapped  for  hydatids, 


has  found  cysts  almost  unchanged,  lying 
simply  folded  up  inside  a  cavity,  and  still 
remaining  within  the  adventitia. 

The  simple  operation  described  above  is, 
as  a  rule,  free  fr'om  danger ;  now  and  then, 
however,  alarming  S3miptoms  supervene. 
A  few  precautions  are  necessary  to  diminish 
the  risk  of  their  occm-rence : — the  trocar 
used  should  always  be  a  clean  and  long  one, 
with  an  accurately-fitting  canula ;  the  cysl 
may  be  much  deeper  than  the  surgeon 
thinks,  and,  if  the  trocar  be  long  enough 
only  just  to  reach  the  sac,  it  may  push  the 
adventitia  away  from  surrounding  tissue, 
and  so  entail  an  extravasation  of  hydatid 
fluid  and  blood.  Some  surgeons  prefer  to 
use  the  asjpirator ;  but  this  involves  the  risk 
of  exhausting  the  receiver  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  dilated  vessels  of  the  adventitia 
may  be  ruptm'ed,  and  a  dangerous  and  even 
fatal  hsemorrhage  may  follow.  In  tapping 
a  pulmonary  hydatid  the  course  of  the  large 
bronchi  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  avoided ; 
this  is  best  done  by  introducing  the  trocar 
at  the  side  of  the  thorax  midway  between 
the  sternum  and  spine,  and  keeping  it  as 
nearly  as  possible  parallel  with  the  direction 
of  the  main  broncfii.  The  simple  introduc- 
tion of  a  trocar  deeply  in  the  epigastrium 
has  at  times  been  followed  by  intense  shock 
and  collapse  lasting  for  days,  probably  fr-om 
some  injury  to  the  solar  plexus.  Slight 
febrile  disturbance  occasionally  follows  the 
tapping;  and,  when  the  operation  is  per- 
formed on  an  abdominal  hydatid,  a  mild 
attack  of  urticaria,  known  as  the  '  hydatid 
rash,'  may  supervene.  This  is  the  result 
of  the  extravasation  of  a  little  fluid  into  the 
large  serous  cavity;  the  rash  generally  sub- 
sides on  the  second  day.  » Occasionally  it  is 
necessary  to  tap  two  or  three  times  before 
the  parasite  succumbs.  Inflammation  and 
suppuration  of  the  cyst  may  follow  the 
operation;  they  must  be  met  by  active 
treatment.  Cases  of  hydatids  in  the  plem-al 
cavity  require  careful  watching  after  tap- 
ping. Should  the  temperature  rise  and  the 
area  of  dulness  suddenly  increase,  a  free 
incision  must  be  made  into  the  cavity,  and 
thorough  drainage  established  until  aU  cysts 
and  debris  are  evacuated. 

"When  a  cyst  has  very  thin  walls,  and  is 
freely  movable  in  the  abdominal  cavity, 
tapping  may  prove  a  dangerous  procedure. 
In  these  cases  there  is  a  probability  of  the 
adventitia  not  being  properly  formed,  and 
when  tapped  the  fluid  is  not  only  liable  to 
be  extravasated  into  the  peritoneal  cavity, 
but  the  collapsed  cyst  itself  may  die  from 
malnutrition,  and  determine  a  fatal  peri- 
tonitis. 
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The  plan  of  treatment  the  writer  has  ' 
foimd  most  successful  in  these  cases  is  to  ! 
secure  adhesion  between  the  visceral  and 
parietal  layers  of  the  peritoneum  prior  to 
tapping.  This  is  accomplished  by  inserting 
about  a  dozen  hareHp  pins,  with  flat  heads, 
through  the  abdominal  parietes  into  the 
tumour  in  a  cu-cle  round  the  site  of  punc- 
ture, and  then  carefully  supporting  the  ab- 
dominal walls  with  strapping  or  a  bandage. 
At  the  expiration  of  from  eight  to  ten 
hours  these  pins  are  removed,  the  tumour 
tapped  with  a  fine  syphon-trocar  and  canula, 
the  patient  being  kept  at  rest  in  bed  for 
some  days  subsequently. 

"\\Tien  the  cyst  is  very  large  adhesions 
may  exist,  and  the  tumour  can  then  be 
tapped  in  the  ordinary  way.  But  this 
simple  treatment  will  seldom  be  successful 
in  such  cases,  especially  if  daughter-cysts 
be  present ;  the  sac  will  requu-e  free  in- 
cision and  drainage.  This  is  best  performed 
as  follows: — ^A  suitable  site  for  tapping 
having  been  selected,  adhesion  is  obtained 
between  the  opposed  serous  surfaces  by  the 
use  of  harehp  pins  in  the  manner  already 
described.  Then  an  incision  of  an  inch  or 
more  in  length  is  made  through  the  skin, 
and  a  full-sized  trocar,  such  as  is  used  in 
veterinary  surgery,  is  plunged  into  the 
ttunour,  the  canula  being  left  in  and  secured 
with  tapes.  The  fluid,  cysts,  and  debris 
are  allowed  to  flow  away,  and  the  cavity  is 
washed  out  twice  a  day  with  a  tepid  anti- 
septic solution.  On  the  third  day  the  canula 
is  removed  and  a  large  india-rubber  tube  is 
inserted  in  its  place. 

The  opening  thus  made  is  gradually 
dilated  until  the  finger — which  is  by  far  the 
best  kind  of  probe^can  be  easily  introduced 
into  the  cavity.  By  this  method  daughter- 
cysts,  and  in  some  instances  even  the 
mother-cyst,  may  be  removed.  A  very  con- 
venient aid  is  a  light  steel  hook  attached  by 
a  spring  to  the  pulp  of  the  index  finger. 
These  cases  are  often  tedious,  the  suppiu'a- 
tion  being  sometimes  profuse  before  the 
mother-cyst  and  ddbris  have  entirely  come 
away.  The  patient's  strength  requires  sup- 
port by  nourishing  and  easily-digested  food 
and  by  fresh  air.  In  the  end  these  cases 
usually  do  well. 

When  a  cyst  is  very  large,  and  movable 
in  the  abdominal  cavity,  possessing  but  few 
adhesions  and  appearing  to  contain  many 
daughter-cysts,  the  safest  mode  of  treatment 
consists  in  the  entu-o  removal  of  the  -v^diole 
tumour  by  abdominal  section.  Tliis  opera- 
tion is  generally  a  complete  success.  A 
suppurating  hydatid  must  be  treated  like  an 
ordinary  abscess.   Adhesions  will  generally 


exist,  but  if  not  they  must  be  established, 
and  then  the  cavity  may  be  fireely  opened 
and  drained. 

When  an  hydatid  in  the  substance  of  the 
hver  has  been  treated  by  drainage,  a  biliary 
fistula  is  occasionally  established  which  it 
is  difiicult  to  close.  The  writer  in  such 
cases  has  had  good  results  from  the  use  of 
the  galvanic  cautery,  a  coil  of  platinum 
wire,  properly  insulated,  being  introduced 
into  the  fistulous  track. 

To  sum  up,  the  sm-gical  operations  re- 
quired for  the  cure  of  hydatids  are  four  in 
number,  and  may  be  classified  thus : —  . 

I.  For  moderate-sized  cysts  in  solid 
organs,  the  minor  operation  of  simple  tap. 
ping  with  a  fine  syphon-trocar. 

II.  For  movable  cysts  with  thin  walls', 
the  medium  operation  of  establishing  adhe- 
sions, drawing  off  the  fluid,  and  remo^dng 
the  canula. 

III.  For  very  large  adherent  cysts  fiUed 
with  daughter-cysts,  the  major  operation  of 
establishing  adhesions  at  the  site  of  tapping, 
using  a  large  trocar,  washing  out  the  cavity 
and  draining  it.  •  , 

IV.  In  large  movable  cysts  with  par-" 
tially  solid  contents — i.e.  containing  daugh- 
ter-cysts, and  with  but  few  adhesions — the 
operation  of  abdominal  section  and  removal 
of  the  cyst  or  cysts  entu-e. 

T.  Naghten  FitzGekald. 

HYDRARTHROSIS.— An  effusion  of 
fluid  into  the  synovial  cavity  of  a  joint,  un- 
attended by  symptoms  of  inflammation. 

This  condition,  met  with  chiefly  in  the 
knee,  may  either  result  from  a  previous 
subacute  inflammation,  or  may  from  the 
first  be-of  a  passive  and  indolent  character. 
Usually  at  the  commencement  of  even  the 
most  chronic  cases  there  is  shght  increase 
of  the  temperatm-e  of  the  affected  joint; 
but  there  is  no  pyi'exia,  and  pain  is  absent 
or  very  slight.  The  joint  is  distended  to  a 
degree  which  makes  manifest  the  reflexions 
of  the  synovial  membrane ;  fluctuation  can 
be  felt  across  its  cavity,  the  ligaments  are 
stretched,  and  there  is  a  feehng  of  weakness 
and  instability.  The  contained  fluid  is  of 
pale  yellow  colour,  sUghtly  turbid,  and 
highly  albummous. 

This  affection  is  sometimes  the  com- 
mencement of  the  joint-disease  associated 
with  locomotor  ataxy.  See  Charcot's 
Disease. 

The  treatment  will  consist  of  immobili. 
sation,  counter-irritation,  and  pressure. 

The  limb  being  placed  upon  a  splint,  the 
joint  should  be  repeatedly  blistered.  When 
"the  fluid  has  been  thus  considerably  reduced, 
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a  layer  of  cotton-wool  should  be  placed  over 
the  joint  and  an  elastic  bandage  applied ;  or 
the  joint  may  be  strapped  over  lint  spread 
vdth  camphorated  mercurial  ointment. 

If,  in  spite  of  such  measm-es,  the  effii- 
sion  persists,  the  joint  is  to  be  emptied 
by  aspu'ation,  with  antiseptic  precautions, 
after  which  elastic  pressure  is  to  be  main- 
tained ;  and,  should  this  fail,  the  aspiration 
inust  be  repeated,  with  the  addition  of  an 
intra-articular  injection.  The  fluid  injected 
must  be  aseptic  and  mildly  stimulant.  A 
1  per  cent,  watery  solution  of  carboUc  acid, 
or  a  mixture  of  tincture  of  iodine  and  water 
(1  ia  10),  are  appropriate  injections,  though 
stronger  solutions  than  these  are  sometimes 
necessary.  The  injected  fluid  having  been 
brought  into  contact  with  every  part  of  the 
synovial  cavity,  is  then  withdrawn,  the 
pimcture  closed,  and  the  joint  covered  with 
a  layer  of  cotton-wool  and  a  bandage.  The 
injection  is  usually  followed  by  a  sUght  in- 
flammation and  swelling  of  the  joint,  which 
subsides  without  treatment,  and  leaves  the 
synovial  membrane  with  less  tendency  to 
excessive  secretion. 

This  treatment  is,  however,  not  un- 
attended with  danger,  from  the  too  great 
acuteness  of  the  resulting  inflammation, 
and  should  only  be  used  in  otherwise 
healthy  persons.  When  the  use  of  the  joint 
is  resumed  support  must  be  given  by  an 
elastic  bandage. 

J.  Waeeington  Haward. 

HYDROCELE.— It  wiU  be  convenient 
to  consider  the  varieties  of  hydrocele  in 
accordance  with  the  foUovsdng  classification, 
and  in  the  following  order  : — 

(1)  Acute  vaginal  hydrocele ;  (2)  Chronic 
vaginal  hydrocele;  (3)  Congenital  hydro- 
cele ;  (4)  Infantile  hydrocele  ;  (5)  Encysted 
hydrocele  of  the  testis ;  (6)  Encysted  hy- 
drocele of  the  cord ;  (7)  Diffuse  hydrocele 
of  the  cord ;  (8)  Inguinal  hydrocele ;  (9) 
Hydrocele  of  a  hernial  sac. 

1.  Acute  VaginaIj  Hydrocele  or  acute 
inflammation  of  the  timica  vaginalis  vrith 
effusion. 

Causes. — The  most  frequent  cause  is 
acute  epididymitis,  for,  owing  to  the  absence 
of  any  tough  fibrous  or  other  membrane 
between  the  epididymis  and  the  subserous 
tissue  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  inflammation 
very  readily  and  firequently  extends  from 
the  one  to  the  other.  It  may  be  excited 
by  direct  injiuy  to  the  part  by  blows, 
squeezes,  &c. ;  by  injection  of  irritating 
Bolutions  thrown  into  the  serous  sac  for 
the  cure  of  a  chronic  hydrocele ;  and  the 
use  of  a  dirty  trocar  and  canula  in  tap- 


ping a  hydrocele  may  be  followed  by  acute 
hych'ocele. 

Pathology. — The  pathological  changes 
resemble  those  in  acute  inflammation  of 
other  serous  membranes.  There  is  consi- 
derable engorgement  of  the  veins  in  the 
subserous  connective  tissue,  with  oedema, 
which  may  extend  to  the  superficial  struc- 
tures of  the  scrotum.  The  surface  epithe- 
lium proliferates  rapidly,  and  parts  of  it 
become  shed  in  the  form  of  shreddy 
flakes,  and  lymph  may  coat  its  surface 
in  flakes  or  in  soft,  yellow,  butter-like 
masses.  The  fluid  effused  into  the  sac  is 
turbid  and  very  richly  albuminous ;  it  is 
generally  in  small  quantity  only.  The 
effusion  may  become  chronic,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  the  inflammation  is  very 
acute  and  not  speedily  allayed,  it  may  be- 
come purulent.  SUght  or  extensive  ad- 
hesions between  the  two  serous  surfaces 
may  be  left  behind. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. — As  most 
often  met  with,  it  causes  a  moderate,  elastic, 
and  fluctuating  sweUing  of  the  scrotum  in 
fi:ont  of  the  inflamed  epididymis.  The  skin 
over  this  swelling  is  reddened  and  often 
cedematous.  "When  occurring  primarily, 
there  is  a  moderate  globular  enlargement 
of  the  scrotum,  with  redness  and  oedema  of 
the  skin  and  deep  fluctuation ;  the  pain  and 
tenderness  are  not  so  severe  as  in  inflam- 
mation of  the  testicle,  and  the  cord  is  not 
thickened.  As,  however,  the  inflammation 
tends  to  spread  to  and  affect  the  epididymis, 
these  distinctions  are  not  often  to  be  ob- 
served. The  diagnosis  rests,  therefore,  upon 
detecting  an  acute  inflammatory  and  fluc- 
tuating swelling  over  the  front  of  the  tes- 
ticle. Should  the  supejj&cial  oedema  in- 
crease, the  swelling  'point,'  and  the  patient 
experience  a  rigor  or  rigors  with  increased 
fever,  the  diagnosis  of  suppm-ation  in  the 
tunica  vaginalis,  or  pyocele,  may  be  made. 

Treatment. — "When  it  is  secondary  to 
epididymitis,  the  treatment  of  the  latter 
meets  the  indications.  Sec  Testis,  Diseases 
of  the.  "When  primary,  the  patient  should 
be  confined  to  bed,  with  the  scrotum  raised 
upon  a  cushion  between  the  thighs,  or  a 
broad  strip  of  plaster  stretched  across  be- 
tween the  thighs ;  and  hot  belladonna  fo- 
mentations should  be  apphed.  The  bowels, 
if  necessary,  are  to  be  cleared  by  a  purge, 
and  the  diet  should  be  hght  and  mainly 
fluid.  Tapping  should  not  be  performed. 
Should; rsuppuration  occur,  the  surgeon 
musi-^  once  lay  the  tunica  vaginaUs 
fi-eely  open  and  wash  out  the  cavity  with 
some  antiseptic  lotion,  allowing  the  wound 
to  heal  by  granulation. 
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2.  Chronic    Vaginal  Hydrocele. — 
Causes. — Chronic  hydrocele  is  sometimes 
secondary  to  inflammatory  and  other  en- 
largements of  the  testicle,  such  a  condition 
being  known  as  hydro-sarcocele.    If  we 
exclude  these  cases,  little  is  known  of  the 
causes  of  this  very  common  affection.  Its 
frequency  in  infancy  and  about  middle 
life  suggests  that  it  may  be  connected  with 
the  structm'al  and  functional  changes  oc- 
curring at  these  periods ;  and  when,  as 
sometimes  happens,  it  is  seen  in  several 
members  of  one  family,  an  hereditary  in- 
fluence may  be  inferred.    In  some  cases 
repeated  strains  and  local  injuries  appear 
to  occasion  the  disease,  and  it  has  been 
alleged  that  hydrocele  is  especially  com- 
mon in  those  who  are,  or  have  been,  the 
subjects  of  diseases  of  the  urethra  or  pros- 
tate.   In  rare  instances  smaU  loose  bodies 
are  found  in  the  tunica  vaginalis  and  are 
beheved  to  be  the  cause  of  hydrocele.  The 
great  frequency  of  the  disease  in  tropical 
climates  supports  the  xiew  of  a  malarial 
origin,  and  its  common  association  with 
elephantiasis  scroti,  when  this  disease  is 
met  with,  suggests  some  etiological  factor 
common  to  the  two.    An  enfeebled  circu- 
lation, chronic  visceral  disease,  the  depen- 
dent position  of  the  scrotum,  and  relaxation 
of  the  dartos,  are  other  alleged  causes  of 
hydrocele. 

Pathology. — Two  views  are  held  as  to 
the  nature  of  chronic  hydrocele ;  by  some  it 
is  regarded  as  a '  dropsy,'  and  by  others  as  an 
'  inflammatory  effusion.'  In  the  author's 
opinion  the  evidence  appears  to  support  the 
'  latter  view.  The  disease  occurs  about  equally 
on  the  two  sides,  and  is  as  often  double  as 
single.  When  double,  the  effusion  is  gene- 
rally later  and  also  less  in  amoimt  on  one 
side  than  the  other.  In  chilch-en,  hydrocele 
is  most  common  on  the  right  side.  The 
common  case  is  for  the  tunica  vaginalis  to 
be  distended  into  a  pyriform  or  ovoid  sac, 
across  which  slender  adhesions  may  occa- 
sionally be  found  stretching.  But  the  ca- 
vity may  be  sacculated,  and  of  this  three 
varieties  have  been  noticed.  Broad  bands 
of  adhesions  may  divide  the  cavity  into 
closed  or  intercommunicating  cavities.  A 
pouch  is  sometimes  found  extending  be- 
tween the  epididymis  and  the  body  of  the 
testicle,  opening  mto  the  general  sac  on  the 
outer  side;  this  may  be  regarded  as  a 
deepening  of  the  normal  digital  fossa.  The 
rarest  form  is  that  in  which  a  hernial  pro- 
trusion is  found  extending  outwards  into 
the  dartos,  this  variety  beiiig  caused  by  a 
distension  of  one  of  the  very  delicate,  fin- 
ger-hke  processes  which  normally  project 


from  the  parietal  layer  of  the  tunica  vagi- 
naUs.  The  serous  membrane  may  remain 
tmaltered  in  structure  even  in  large  and  old 
hydroceles,  but  more  generally  its  deeper 
layers  are  thickened  by  the  addition  of 
newly-formed  fibrous  tissue,  and  in  some 
long-standing  cases  this  tissue  may  attain  a 
cartilaginous  consistence,  or  may  become 
calcified,  the  lime-salts  being  deposited  in 
plates  or  thicker  masses.  This  thickening 
of  the  membrane  is  found  to  extend  over 
the  epididymis,  but  to  a  much  smaller  ex- 
tent, if  at  all,  over  the  body  of  the  testicle. 

The  fluid  varies  in  quantity  up  to  several 
pinljs,  as  much  as  six  quarts  having  been  with- 
drawn from  the  historian  Gibbon.  In  adults 
the  average  quantity  is  from  six  to  sixteen 
ounces.  The  fluid  is  of  a  bright  straw  colour, 
sometimes  deeper  in  tint,  at  others  having 
a  greenish  hue,  and  from  the  admixture  of 
blood  (hydro-hsematocele)  it  may  be  ren- 
dered opaque  and  dark.  Its  specific  gravity 
is  about  1024 ;  in  reaction  it  is  shghtly  alka- 
line.   It  contains  a  large  amount  of  fibrin- 
ogen, but  no  fibrin-ferment,  and  does  not 
coagulate  spontaneously  imless  blood  or 
some  other  source  of  the  ferment  is  added 
to  it.    A  small  amount  of  fatty  matter  is 
normally  present,  and  also  cholesterine  in 
larger  quantity  than  in  any  dropsical  effa- 
sion.    Succinic  acid  is  also  stated  to  be 
present.    Fine  flakes  of  lymph,  cholester- 
ine crystals,  and  epitheUal  cells  or  shreds 
may  be  found  under  the  microscope ;  and 
very  rarely,  larger  soKd  bodies  or  thick- 
walled  cysts  may  be  found  loose  in  the 
vaginal  sac,  these  probably  being  detached 
hydatids  of  Morgagni.    The  fluid  may  be 
altered  in  appearance  by  the  presence  of 
an  unusual  quantity  of  cholesterine  in  the 
form  of  sparkling  crystals,  and,  in  some 
cases,  the  tunica  vaginalis  has  been  found 
filled  ^th  a  soft  solid  mass  of  this  sub- 
stance. 

A  much  rarer  condition  is  the  ad- 
mixture of  finely-divided  fat,  in  such 
quantity  as  to  impart  a  rmlky  look  to  the 
fluid,  which  retains  its  turbidity  on  stand- 
ing. Where  there  is  a  combination  of  en- 
cysted hydi'ocele  of  the  testis  with  vagi- 
nal hydrocele,  the  former  may  nipture 
into  the  latter,  and,  in  that  case,  the  fluid 
may  have  an  opalescent  or  miUvy  appear- 
ance fi-om  the  admixture  of  semen;  on 
standing,  an  opalescent  sediment  faJlSi 
leavmg  the  supernatant  fluid  clear.  The 
testicle  is  usually  foimd  at  the  lower  and 
back  part  of  the  sac,  but  when  that  organ 
is  inverted,  it  Ues  at  the  lower  and  anterior 
part ;  the  testicle  may  be  fixed  in  some 
unusual  position  by  adhesions.   When  the 
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quantity  of  fluid  is  large  the  organ  is  flat- 
tened out,  and,  in  old  cases,  may  scarcely 
project  at  all  into  the  cavity.  As  a  rule  its 
function  is  not  interfered  with,  but_  occa- 
sionally the  organ  is  found  anaemic  and 
atrophied,  and  then  it  probably  fails  to  se- 
crete spermatozoa.  The  constituents  of  the 
spermatic  cord  are  sometimes  separated 
and  spread  out  by  the  pressure  of  the  fliiid 
in  the  vaginal  sac.  The  tissues  of  the  scro- 
tum over  a  hydrocele  in  time  become  more 
or  less  matted  together,  and  the  muscular 
bundles  of  the  cremaster  are  hypertrophied, 
with  hyperplasia  of  the  connective  tissue 
making  up  the  cremasteric  fascia.  In  very 
large  tumours  of  long  standing  this  muscle 
is  apt  to  atrophy. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. — The  main 
symptom  of  chronic  vaginal  hydrocele  is 
the  scrotal  swelling  which  it  occasions ; 
this  leads  to  a  sense  of  weight  in  the 
groin  which  the  patient  endeavours  to  re- 
lieve by  wearing  some  form  of  suspensory 
bandage  ;  when  of  large  size  the  swelling 
impedes  free  motion,  and  forms  an  unsightly 
prominence  difficult  or  impossible  to  con- 
ceal. A  more  serious  effect  is  that  it  renders 
the  part  liable  to  injury,  and,  owing  to  the 
distension  of  the  vagiual  sac,  the  force  of 
contusions  is  transmitted  directly  to  the  tes- 
ticle, and  in  this  way  hsematocele  may  be 
superadded.  As  the  scrotum  becomes  dis- 
tended, the  skin  of  the  penis  is  gradually 
drawn  over  the  swelhng,  and  the  penis 
proper  is  lost  in  the  scrottun,  the  glans 
being  at  the  bottom  of  an  umbihcus-like 
depression.  This  is  generally  a  source  of 
much  annoyance  to  the  patient,  and  the 
trickling  of  urine  over  the  scrotum  may 
excoriate  the  part.  It  is  often  noticed  that 
the  swelling  is  larger  at  night  than  in  the 
morning.  "When  the  effusion  accumulates 
with  unusual  rapidity,  or  the  sac  is  very 
tense,  or  when  the  part  has  been  contused, 
or  the  testicle  is  inflamed,  or  blood  has 
been  effused  into  the  vaginal  sac,  the  patient 
may  experience  acute  pain.  AU  the  symp- 
toms of  hydrocele  are  much  exaggerated 
when  the  affection  is  double. 

The  tumour,  which  grows  from  below, 
is  limited  to  the  scrotum,  and  the  cord  can 
be  felt  quite  free  above  it.  Usually  pyri- 
form  in  shape,  it  may  be  ovoid,  globular,  or 
may  present  a  circular  constriction  about 
its  centre.  Its  surface  is  smooth,  and  the 
tension  of  the  swelling  is  uniform,  but 
variable  in  degree  in  different  cases.  Fluc- 
tuation is  to  be  detected  quite  across  the 
tumour,  which  is  also  translucent.  There 
18  no  impulse  on  coughing,  and  the  swelling 
is  entirely  irreducible  into  the  belly;  the 
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skin  over  it  is  not  adherent  to  the  deeper 
parts.  The  position  of  the  testicle  should 
always  be  made  out ;  it  can  be  determined 
by  noticing  an  increased  resistance  to 
pressure  at  one  part,  by  the  patient  expe- 
riencing the  peculiar '  testicular  pain '  when 
the  organ  is  manipulated,  and  by  observing 
that  at  this  pai't  too  the  tumour  is  opaque 
to  transmitted  Ught.  Where  all  these  signs 
are  present  the  diagnosis  is  quite  easy  and 
certain,  but  when  the  sac  or  its  coverings 
are  greatly  thickened  and  opaque,  or  the 
contents  are  opaque  or  reduced  to  a  sohd 
mass  of  cholesterine,  or  a  hernia  or  some 
other  swelling  is  superadded,  the  diagnosis 
may  be  very  difficult  or  even  impossible 
without  an  exploratory  operation. 

From  hernia,  hydrocele  is  to  be  distin- 
guished by  its  growth  from  below  instead 
of  from  above,  by  its  irreducibihty,  fluc- 
tuation, and  translucency,  and  also  by  the 
fact  that  the  cord  and  the  inguinal  canal  are 
free.  "When  there  is  a  hernia  with  hydro- 
cele, the  distensUe  impulse  on  coughing 
may  be  transmitted  fr'om  the  hernia  to  the 
hydrocele ;  after  reduction  of  the  hernia 
the  hydrocele-swelling  wiU  present  all  its 
usual  characters.  Should  the  hernia  be 
irreducible,  the  diagnosis  becomes  more 
difficult,  but  the  history  will  probably 
throw  light  upon  the  case  ;  the  difference  in 
outline,  tension,  and  consistence  of  the  upper 
and  lower  parts  of  the  swelling,  the  absence 
of  fluctuation  and  translucency  in  the  upper 
part,  which  may  be  tympanitic  on  percus- 
sion or  present  the  lobulated  feel  of  omen- 
tum, and  lastly,  the  extension  of  the  swell- 
ing up  to  but  not  beyond  the  internal 
abdominal  rmg,  are  the  signs  by  which  this 
condition  is  to  be  recognised.  (For  hydro- 
cele extending  up  to  or  beyond  the  internal 
abdominal  ring,  see  Infantile  Hyd/rocele.) 
The  chronic  character  of  the  swelling,  its 
uniformity,  fluctuation,  and  translucency, 
together  with  the  detection  of  the  testicle  at 
one  part  of  it,  vyill  distinguish  hydrocele 
from  malignant  tumours  of  the  testicle. 
From  hsematocele  the  diagnosis  of  hydro- 
cele is  made  by  the  difference  in  the  mode 
of  origin  of  the  tumours,  and  usually  by  the 
translucency  of  hydrocele.  "When  a  doubt 
exists,  an  exploratory  pimcture  will  usually 
clear  up  the  case,  but  a  better  plan  is  to 
make  an  incision  with  antiseptic  precau- 
tions carefully  down  into  the  tumour  ;  this 
affords  more  information,  and  also  is  the 
best  means  of  curing  the  cases  which  pre- 
sent this  difficulty  in  diagnosis. 

Fluctuation  and  translucency  are  thus 
seen  to  be  two  very  important  signs  of 
hydrocele.   Fluctuation  in  scrotal  tumours 
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is  best  detected  by  grasping  the  mass  with 
the  fingers  and  thumb  of  each  hand,  and 
then,  when  compression  is  made  with  one 
hand,  the  part  of  the  tumour  grasped  by  the 
other  will  be  felt  to  become  more  tense. 
To  test  for  translucency  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  good  light,  to  grasp  the  tumour  pro- 
perly, and  to  carefully  shut  off  the  rays  of 
Light  passing  over  the  scrotum.  The  light 
should  be  held  on  the  outer  side  ;  the  swell- 
ing should  be  seized  from  behind  and  made 
tense  in  front,  and  neither  the  surgeon's 
fingers  nor  the  patient's  penis  should  be 
allowed  to  intercept  the  rays  of  light;  a 
stethoscope  or  some  larger  tube  may  be 
used  to  look  at  the  part,  or  the  external 
rays  of  light  may  be  shut  off  by  the 
surgeon's  other  hand.  When  translucent, 
a  more  or  less  intense  reddish  glare  is  seen, 
the  testicle  appearing  as  a  dark  shadow. 

Treatment.  —  In  infants  spontaneous 
cure  is  not  very  rare,  and  the  surgeon  may 
fairly  wait  for  a  time  to  see  whether  it  will 
occur ;  it  is  generally  thought  that  the  use 
of  an  absorbent  lotion  containing  acetate 
of  ammonia  and  iodide  of  potassium,  or 
painting  the  scrotum  with  diluted  tincture 
of  iodine — 1  to  3  of  spirit — may  aid  this 
process.  Should  it  not  occur,  acupuncture 
is  generally  sufficient  to  bring  about  a  cure, 
and  in  the  rare  cases  which  resist  this 
measure,  injection  of  the  sac  must  be  re- 
sorted to.  Li  adults  spontaneous  cure  does, 
very  rarely,  take  place  as  a  result  of  injmry, 
but  the  surgeon  should  never  expect  it,  and 
if  the  swelling  is  of  such  a  size  as  to  cause 
annoyance  to  the  patient  or  is  increasing, 
he  must  adopt  some  treatment.  Tapping 
the  hydrocele  should  be  first  performed, 
which  affords  immediate  rehef ;  in  some  few 
cases  it  results  in  cure,  but  in  the  great 
majority  it  is  followed  by  more  or  less 
rapid  re-secretion  of  the  fluid.  "When  the 
fluid  accumulates  very  slowly  and  causes 
only  trifling  inconvenience,  or  when  the 
patient  is  aged  or  the  subject  of  serious 
visceral  disease,  the  repetition  of  this  trifling 
operation  is  the  proper  treatment.  But  in 
other  cases  when  tapping  fails  to  cure,  and 
the  inconvenience  caused  by  the  affection 
is  marked,  and  the  state  of  the  patient  does 
not  afford  any  sufiicient  contraindication,  a 
radical  cure  must  be  attempted.  Many 
methods  have  been  suggested,  but  two  only 
— injection  of  a  stimulating  fluid  and  in- 
cision of  the  serous  sac — are  now  practised ; 
the  use  of  setons  and  caustics  has  been 
rightly  abandoned.  Of  the  two  methods, 
that  by  injection  is  more  generally  em- 
ployed ;  it  has  the  advantage  of  simplicity 
and,  when  carefully  done,  of  safety ;  but  it 


is  Uable  to  failure  or  to  be  followed  by  re- 
currence of  the  disease.  Incision  requires 
to  be  done  with  careful  antiseptic  precau- 
tions  ;  but  it  is  then  a  safe  operation  and 
certain  in  its  results.  It  should  undoubtedly 
be  resorted  to  when  injection  has  failed, 
when  the  sac  is  considerably  thickened  or 
contains  loose  bodies,  when  the  hydrocele 
is  compound  or  sacculated  or  combined 
with  encysted  hydrocele,  when  there  is 
doubt  as  to  the  diagnosis,  and  in  the  case 
of  aged  persons  in  whom  the  operation  of 
injection  presents  special  danger. 

(1)  Acupuncture. — The  object  of  this  pro- 
cedure is  to  allow  the  serous  fluid  to  leak 
out  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  scrotum, 
whence  it  is  very  readily  absorbed.  An 
ordinary  sewing  needle  may  be  employed, 
but  a  hareUp  pin  is  the  best  instrument. 
The  swelling  being  made  tense,  the  needle 
is  thrust  obhquely  iato  the  sac,  and  then, 
without  withdrawing  it  through  the  skin, 
the  needle  is  made  to  puncture  the  tunica 
vaginalis  in  three  or  four  places — ^not  by  its 
point  but  by  the  edge  of  its  lance -shaped 
end.  A  Httle  fluid  generally  trickles  from 
the  skiu-puncture. 

(2)  Tapping  a  Hydrocele. — For  this 
purpose  the  common  hydrocele  trocar  and 
canula  is  much  the  best  instrument.  The 
surgeon  should  be  careful  to  have  the 
trocar  sharp,  the  canula  well-fitting,  and 
the  whole  scrupulously  clean.  The  patient 
may  stand  with  his  back  against  a  wall ; 
but  should  he  be  nervous,  very  old,  weakly, 
and  hable  to  faint,  or  when  the  hydrocele  is 
very  large,  he  should  he  on  his  side  at  the 
edge  of  a  couch.  Care  must  be  taken  to 
enter  the  serous  sac  without  pushing  it 
before  the  instrument,  and  not  to  allow  the 
sac  to  shp  over  the  end  of  the  canula  when 
it  retracts  as  the  fluid  escapes;  and  the 
surgeon  must  guard  against  woimding  the 
testicle,  cord,  or  one  of  the  scrotal  veins. 
Having  accm-ately  determined  the  position 
of  the  testicle,  a  spot  is  chosen  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  scrotum,  towards  the  lower 
part  of  the  swelling  and  where  the  skin  is 
firee  from  visible  vessels.  With  the  left 
hand  the  scrotum  is  grasped  so  as  to  make 
the  skin  and  the  swelling  as  tense  as  pos- 
sible at  this  part,  and  then  with  the  right 
hand  the  well-oiled  trocar  is  thrust  into  the 
sac ;  as  soon  as  the  instrument  is  free  in 
the  cavity,  its  point  should  be  dii-ected  up- 
wards parallel  with  the  cord,  and  the  canula 
alone  should  be  pushed  in  for  its  whole 
length.  Some  surgeons  prefer  to  insert  the 
instrument  by  steady  continuous  pressure, 
while  others  resort  to  a  quick  thrust ;  each 
method  has  its  advantages  and  defects. 
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The  slower  method  is  said  to  be  less  pain- 
ful, and  free  from  risk  of  injuring  the 
testicle  or  cord,  but  the  danger  of  displacing 
the  tunica  vaginalis  is  greater,  and  there- 
fore this  plan  should  only  be  adopted  when 
the  sac  is  tense.  The  more  rapid  method 
is  free  from  this  danger,  but  exposes  the 
patient  to  some  risk  of  pimctture  of  the 
testicle  or  of  a  spermatic  vein,  unless  skil- 
fully performed.  The  best  safeguard  is  to 
hold  the  instrument  with  the  forefinger 
placed  half  an  inch  from  its  extremity,  so 
that  it  cannot  be  plunged  ia  too  deeply,  and 
if  at  the  same  time  the  thumb-nail  is  held 
behind  the  broad  flange  of  the  canula,  it 
can  slip  this  on  over  the  end  of  the  trocar 
as  soon  as  the  sac  is  pierced,  and  while  the 
whole  hand  is  depressed,  so  as  to  direct  the 
point  of  the  instrument  up  along  the  cord. 
All  the  fluid  should  be  removed,  the  last 
few  drops  being  gently  pressed  out ;  the 
testicle  will  be  found  tender  in  recent  cases. 
On  withdravdng  the  canula  a  dossil  of 
iodoform  wool  should  be  placed  over  the 
skin-puncture,  and  the  scrotum  supported 
in  a  suspender;  the  patient  should  be 
directed  to  keep  quiet  in  his  room  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day. 

(3)  Injection  of  a  Hydrocele. — A  favour- 
able time  should  be  chosen  when  the  pa- 
tient is  in  good  health,  and  the  tumour 
contains  about  six  ounces  of  fluid,  and  the 
testicle  is  not  tender.  It  should  then  be 
tapped  in  the  usual  way,  care  being  taken 
to  push  the  whole  length  of  the  canula  into 
the  tunica  vaginalis.  By  means  of  a  weU- 
fitting  syringe  a  stimulating  fluid  is  thrown 
into  the  vaginal  sac,  and  the  canula  is  then 
carefully  withdrawn  so  as  not  to  allow  any 
of  this  fluid  to  escape  into  the  superficial 
tissues  of  the  scrotum.  The  best  form  of 
syringe  is  one  with  a  long  metal  nozzle 
which  fits  the  canula,  and  when  passed  in 
to  its  full  length  just  projects  beyond  the 
end  of  the  canula ;  by  using  this  syringe 
the  surgeon  may  be  sure  of  injecting  aE 
the  fluid  into  the  tunica  vaginalis.  Many 
fluids  have  been  used.  The  most  popidar, 
and  one  which  rarely  fails,  is  a  solution  of 
40  grs.  of  iodine  and  30  grs.  of  iodide  of 
potassium  in  an  oimce  of  water,  of  which 
from  1  to  2  drachms  are  to  be  injected.  In 
children  the  flixid  should  be  diluted  one 
half.  Some  surgeons  prefer  the  tincture 
■of  iodine,  B.P.,  or  that  diluted  with  an 
equal  bulk  of  water ;  after  injection  and 
thorough  manipulation  of  the  part,  some 
operators  prefer  to  allow  some  of  the 
fluid  to  escape  before  withdrawing  the 
canula.  The  operation  may  cause  Httle  or 
«io  pain,  or  be  attended  with  severe  pain 


and  great  tendency  to  syncope.  Similar 
differences  are  seen  in  the  subsequent 
course  of  the  cases.  Generally  the  injection 
is  quickly  followed  by  a  moderate  effusion 
of  fluid,  with  slight  redness  and  tenderness 
of  the  scrotum  and  trifling  pyrexia;  these 
symptoms  gradually  subside,  and  the  fluid 
is  absorbed.  But  in  some  cases  the  inflam- 
mation assumes  a  severer  grade,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  patient  at  absolute 
rest,  on  spoon  diet,  and  with  hot  belladonna 
fomentations  to  allay  the  local  inflamma- 
tion. In  yet  other  cases  the  injection 
fails  to  excite  sufficient  inflammation,  and 
then  the  surgeon  has  to  manipulate  the 
part  freely  and  let  the  patient  walk  about, 
to  try  by  these  means  to  supplement  the 
irritant  action  of  the  iodine.  If  the  fluid  at 
first  poured  out  is  not  afterwards  absorbed, 
the  scrotum  should  be  strapped.  The  in- 
jection sets  up  a  subacute  or  acute  hydro- 
cele, and  when  the  products  are  absorbed 
the  cavity  of  the  timica  vaginalis,  as  a 
rule,  is  not  obliterated,  although  limited 
adhesions  may  form.  Iodine  may  fail  to 
excite  sufficient  inflammation,  or  the  fluid 
poured  out  may  not  be  reabsorbed,  and  in 
some  cases  the  sac  may  be  too  dense  to 
collapse.  On  the  other  hand,  if  used  too 
strong,  it  may  set  up  suppuration. 

Eecently,  injection  of  pure  carbolic  acid, 
with  just  sufficient  water  added  to  liquefy  the 
crystals,  has  been  practised.  From  lT[v-x. 
is  the  amount  required.  The  operation  is 
almost  if  not  entirely  devoid  of  pain,  and  the 
subsequent  inflammation  appears  to  be  more 
uniform  in  degree  than  when  iodine  is  used. 
The  author  has  used  carbohc  acid  in  many 
cases,  and  with  some  success  ;  it  is  certainly 
less  painful  than  iodine,  and  he  has  found 
it  quite  unnecessary  to  confine  his  patients 
to  bed  afterwards;  often  they  are  able  to 
go  about  their  work  as  usual.  The  acid 
should  always  be  injected  with  the  long- 
nozzled  syringe.  Port  wine,  chloride  of 
zinc  solution,  and  many  other  fltiids  have 
been  recommended  and  used,  but  they  none 
of  them  are  equal  in  value  to  iodine  or 
carbolic  acid.  Latterly,  finely-powdered 
iodoform  has  been  introduced  into  the  cavity 
of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  and  this  practice  is 
highly  spoken  of;  the  writer  has  had  no 
experience  of  it. 

(4)  Incision  of  a  Hyd/rocele. — For  this 
the  scrotum  and  pubes  should  be  shaved  and 
thoroughly  cleansed,  and,  using  all  the  usual 
antiseptic  precautions,  the  surgeon  should 
make  a  vertical  incision  two  inches  long 
over  the  front  of  the  sweUing.  After  ar- 
resting all  hcemorrhage  from  superficial 
vessels,  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  to  be  opened 
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for  the  same  length  and  the  fluid  allowed 
to  escape.  The  cut  edge  of  the  serous  sac 
is  to  be  united  to  the  skin  by  one  or  two 
chromic  catgut  stitches  on  each  side,  and  a 
drainage-tube  is  to  be  passed  in  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cavity.  Outside,  the  usual  car- 
boUc  gauze  dressing  is  to  be  apphed.  The 
dressing  will  need  to  be  changed  every 
third  or  fourth  day,  and  the  tube  is  to  be 
shortened  from  time  to  time,  and  removed 
altogether  as  soon  as  the  discharge  is  re- 
duced to  a  few  drops.  The  patient  may 
generally  be  allowed  to  get  up  at  the  end 
of  the  second  week.  The  operation  is  fol- 
lowed by  very  sHght  pyrexia,  and  sUght 
orchitis  for  the  first  two  or  three  days.  As 
the  serous  ca^dty  is  obhterated  by  this 
treatment,  the  cm'e  of  the  hydrocele  is  cer- 
tain and  permanent. 

3.  Congenital  Hydrocele. — Etiology. 
The  cause  of  this  variety  of  hydrocele  is  a 
congenital  malformation ;  the  processus  va- 
ginahs  is  not  obliterated,  the  tunica  vagi- 
nalis being  therefore  continuous  with  the 
general  peritoneal  cavity.  Nothing  definite 
is  known  of  the  cause  of  this  malformation ; 
it  is  said  to  be  more  common  in  weakly 
children  and  in  those  born  prematurely. 

Patliology.  —  The  communication  be- 
tween the  tunica  vaginalis  and  the  peri- 
toneal cavity  may  be  very  free,  or  it  may 
be  valvular  or  reduced  in  size  until  it  only 
admits  fluid  to  flow  along  it  drop  by  drop  ; 
and  this  constriction  may  be  at  one  point 
only — either  at  the  internal  abdominal  ring 
or  just  above  the  testicle — or  involve  some 
length  of  the  serous  tube.  Congenital  in- 
guinal hernia  is  often  associated  with  it. 
It  may  be  unilateral  or  bilateral. 

Symptoms  cmd  Diagnosis. — The  swell- 
ing, which  is  most  often  noticed  in  early 
infancy,  has  the  general  characters  of  hy- 
drocele, being  fluctuating,  translucent,  and 
surrounding  the  testicle.  In  addition,  it  ex- 
hibits a  distinct  expansile  impulse  on  cough- 
ing or  crying,  and  is  wholly  reducible  into 
the  beUy  without  occasioning  any  intra-ab- 
dominal tumour.  This  reduction  is  never 
accompanied  with  a  'shp'  or  'gurgle'; 
when  the  communication  is  free,  it  is  rapid, 
but  when  narrow,  it  is  very  slow  and  easily 
overlooked  tmless  great  care  be  taken  and 
the  attempt  to  reduce  it  be  continued  for 
some  few  minutes ;  and  this  precaution 
must  be  observed  in  every  case  of  hydro- 
cele in  infants  and  young  children.  When 
the  serous  tube  is  irregularly  constricted 
for  some  distance,  the  flow  of  fluid  along 
it  may  be  attended  with  a  fine  fi'emitus. 
Should  the  upper  part  of  the  swelling  be 
opaque,  or  tympanitic  on  percussion,  or  yield 


a  gurgle  on  manipulation,  or  recede  with  a 
sudden  sUp  during  taxis,  a  congenital  in- 
guinal hernia  is  present ;  a  combination  of 
two  or  more  of  these  signs  will  render  this 
diagnosis  more  obvious.  Whenever  the 
swelling  can  be  seen  or  felt  to  extend  along 
the  inguinal  canal,  or  is  found  to  yield  & 
very  marked  impulse  on  coughing,  hernia  is- 
to  be  suspected. 

Treatment. — A  well-fitting  truss  should 
be  apphed,  to  prevent  the  descent  of  a. 
hernia,  and  to  induce  obhteration  of  the 
vaginal  process  of  peritoneum.  When  this 
is  obtaiued,  the  remaining  hydrocele  can  b& 
treated  like  an  ordinary  chronic  hydrocele. 
Should  obhteration  not  result — a  rare  event 
— and  further  treatment  "be  necessary,  th& 
sac  may  be  injected  with  the  iodine  solution,. 
or,  better,  incised  and  drained  antisepticaUy^ 
When  hernia  is  combined  with  the  hydro- 
cele, the  treatment  must  be  directed  to- 
secure  the  radical  cure  of  this  condition,  by 
hgature  of  the  neck  of  the  sac  and  suture 
of  the  inguinal  ring  if  it  be  dilated. 

4.  Infantile  Hydrocele. — Under  this 
name  are  known  cases  of  vaginal  hydrocele 
which  involve  more  or  less  of  the  process 
of  peritoneum  in  front  of  the  cord,  but  are 
shut  off  from  the  peritoneal  cavity  by  ob- 
hteration of  the  tube  at  or  near  the  internal 
abdominal  ring.  The  majority  of  cases  of 
hydrocele  in  infants  are  of  this  nature,  and 
it  is  rare  to  find  this  affection  in  adults.  In 
men,  however,  the  upper  part  of  the  sac 
may  be  distended  and  even  form  a  tumoiur 
of  large  size  behind  the  belly-wall  but  out- 
side  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. — If  the  swell- 
ing extend  up  to,  but  not  through,  the- 
external  abdominal  ring,  its  shape  and  ex- 
tent are  the  only  features  peculiar  to  it.- 
Should  the  sac  reach  up  along  the  cord  in 
the  inguinal  canal,  there  vrill  be  an  expan- 
sile impulse  on  coughing,  but  the  tumour' 
wfll  be  entii-ely  ia-educible.  In  the  rare 
cases  in  which  a  sac  or  pouch  is  formed 
withia  the  beUy,  this  internal  tumour  will 
be  felt,  and  fluctuation  will  be  detected 
between  it  and  the  scrotal  swelling,  the  one- 
becoming  more  tense  as  the  other  jdelds 
imder  pressure.  This  simulates  reduci- 
bflity  of  the  scrotal  sweUing,  but  the  detec- 
tion of  the  internal  tumour  and  its  increased 
tension  as  the  scrotum  is  emptied,  will  dis- 
tinguish the  case  from  congenital  hydrocele : 
in  such  cases  there  is,  of  course,  a  well- 
marked  impulse  on  cougfiing. 

Treatment. — The  application  of  absor- 
bent lotions  or  of  weak  iodine  paint  to  the 
scrotum  should  first  be  tried,  and  if  these- 
fail,  acupuncture  wiU   usually  succeed. 
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Should  a  case  resist  this  means,  injection 
with  iodine  or  incision  should  be  practised. 
Care  in  the  diet  and  general  hygiene  of  the 
child  may  aid  in  the  cm'e,  and,  where  indi- 
cated, tonics  should  be  given, 

5.  Encysted  Hydrocele  of  the  Tes- 
ticle.— Pathology. — Three  varieties  of  hy- 
drocele in  connection  with  the  testicle,  in 
which  the  fluid  is  not  contained  in  the 
timica  vaginalis  are  met  with.  The  most 
important  are  cysts  in  cormection  with  the 
epididymis  —  generally  the  upper  part — 
globular  or  lobed  in  outUne,  and  rarely  at- 
taroing  a  large  size.  They  consist  of  a  deli- 
cate fibrous  membrane,  lined  with  tesselated 
epithelium.  The  fluid  is  transparent  and 
colourless,  containing  a  small  trace  of  al- 
bumen, chloride  of  sodium,  and  alkaline 
carbonates  which  give  effervescence  on  the 
addition  of  acetic  acid.  In  a  certain  num- 
ber of  cases  the  fluid  is  opalescent  or  milky 
in  colour,  and  on  standing  yields  an  opaque 
sediment,  consisting  of  spermatozoa,  which 
may  be  found  moving  actively,  motionless, 
or  broken  up.  As  the  cyst  enlarges  the  vasa 
efferentia  are  spread  out  over  it,  and  it  is  by 
the  ruptm'e  of  one  or  more  of  these  tubes 
into  the  cyst — sometimes  from  injury — that 
the  semen  finds  entrance  to  the  hydrocele. 
Such  cysts  are  usually  single,  they  may  be 
multilooular,  but  are  very  rarely  more  than 
two  or  three  in  number.  A  very  unusual 
condition  is  for  such  a  cyst  to  extend 
up  along  the  cord  even  to  the  groin.  These 
cysts  have  been  supposed  to  arise  from 
dilatations  or  ruptures  of  the  vasa  efl'er- 
entia,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  they  are 
dilatations  of  the  remnants  of  foetal  struc- 
tures, particularly  of  the  organ  of  Giraldes, 
and  the  duct  of  Miiller,  possibly  also  of 
the  vas  aberrans  of  HaUer.  The  second  and 
very  rare  variety  is  a  cyst  beneath  the 
tunica  albuginea  testis,  pressing  the  seminal 
tubes  aside.  This  condition  probably  ensues 
upon  parenchymatous  hsematocele.  See 
Hematocele.  The  third  variety  consists 
in  the  development  of  small  subserous  cysts, 
the  size  of  peas  or  currants,  in  connection 
with  the  head  of  the  epididymis ;  they  are 
common  after  forty  years  of  age,  very  rare 
before  that,  never  contain  spermatozoa,  and 
are  of  no  clinical  importance. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. — Only  the 
•first  of  the  three  varieties  named  above 
will  be  considered.  The  cyst  forms  a  tense 
globular  or  lobed  tumour  attached  to  the 
■epididymis,  and  generally  situated  above 
■and  behind  the  testicle.  This  tumour  is 
•translucent,  fluctuating,  very  movable  in 
the  scrotiun,  -without  impulse  on  coughing, 
And  quite  irreducible  by  pressure.  The 


gro^wth  is  slow,  and  the  tumour  is  usually 
painless,  and  may  remain  stationary.  "When 
of  small  size  the  fluid  is  clear ;  when  larger, 
it  is  very  frequently  mixed  with  semen. 
An  enlargement  occurring  suddenly,  or  fol- 
lo-wing  upon  an  injury,  may  be  assumed  to 
indicate  a  rupture  into  the  cyst  of  a  seminal 
tubule.  The  affection  is  most  common  in 
boys  and  young  adults.  Encysted  hydro- 
cele may  be  associated  -vsdth  vaginal  hydro- 
cele, and  the  cyst  may  rupture  into  the 
tunica  vaginaHs.  The  diagnosis  of  hydro- 
cele •will  rest  upon  the  fluctuation  in  and 
translucency  of  the  timaour ;  the  variety  of 
hydrocele  -will  be  recognised  from  the  tumour 
being  fixed  to  but  not  smrrounding  or  ob- 
scuring the  testicle,  by  the  small  size  and 
globular  shape  of  the  cyst,  together  -ndth  its 
slow  gro-wth  and  the  character  of  the  fluid. 

Treatment. — When  the  cyst  attains  any 
size  or  gives  rise  to  annoyance,  it  should 
be  tapped,  the  trocar  being  introduced  from 
the  outer  side.  Should  this  fail  to  cure, 
the  surgeon  may  attempt  the  radical  cm'e — 
either  by  injection  of  iodine,  by  a  seton  of 
threads  soaked  in  tincture  of  iodine,  or  by 
antiseptic  incision.  Injection  often  fails. 
Incision  is  readily  performed  and  very  cer- 
tain in  its  residts,  and  is  therefore  the  best 
treatment  for  the  cases  in  which  tapping 
is  insufficient. 

6.  Encysted  Hydrocele  of  the  Sper- 
matic Cord. — This  is  a  circumscribed  col- 
lection of  serous  fluid  in  connection  -with 
the  cord.  The  cyst  is  generally  developed 
by  distension  of  an  unobliterated  part  of 
the  vaginal  process  of  peritoneum.  Some 
cysts  may  be  of  new  formation  or  dilata- 
tions of  the  organ  of  Giraldes. 

Symptoms  omA  Diagnosis. — The  affec- 
tion is  relatively  frequent  in  boys  and 
young  men.  The  tumour  is  of  small  or 
moderate  size,  ovoid  in  shape,  and  attached 
to  the  cord ;  it  fluctuates,  is  translucent  and 
irreducible,  but  very  movable  up  and  down 
with  the  cord ;  its  outline  is  always  well 
defined.  If  situated  in  the  inguinal  canal 
it  is  impossible  to  test  for  translucency,  and 
the  swelling  wiU  expand  on  coughing.  By 
making  traction  upon  the  testicle  the  mo- 
bility of  the  tumour  is  greatly  lessened. 

Treatment. — This  is  the  same  as  for 
chronic  vaginal  hydrocele.  In  the  first 
place  absorbents  may  be  tried,  and,  should 
they  fail,  acupuncture,  tapping  -with  a  tro- 
car, injection  with  iodine  and  antiseptic 
incision  may  be  relied  upon  in  order  of 
merit  and  safety.  Before  applying  any 
means  of  radical  cure,  great  care  must  be 
taken  to  determine  that  the  sac  does  not 
commimicate  with  the  peritoneal  cavity  by 
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a  narrow  channel;  such  a  condition  has 
been  called  the  water-bottle  hyd/rocele. 

7.  Diffuse  Hydeocele  of  the  Cord, 
or  oedema  of  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  sper- 
matic cord,  is  a  rare  condition,  the  causes  of 
which  are  not  xmderstood.  The  writer  has 
seen  it  follow  wearing  an  ill-fitting  truss. 
The  spermatic  cord  is  uniformly  enlarged, 
the  swelling  being  elastic,  yielding  to  pres- 
sure, with  impulse  on  coughing,  but  neither 
fluctuating  nor  translucent.  The  tumour 
may  attain  a  very  large  size.  It  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  a  hernia  by  the  less 
clear  definition  of  the  swelling,  its  dulness 
on  percussion,  irreducibility  into  the  beUy, 
absence  of  gurgUng,  the  less  clear  impulse 
on  coughing,  and  its  smooth  contour. 
Where  there  is  doubt  in  the  diagnosis,  a  care- 
ful incision  should  be  made  into  the  part. 

Treatment.  —  Acupuncture,  or  tapping 
with  a  trocar,  may  first  be  tried,  and  if  the 
fluid  reaccumulate,  an  incision  with  anti- 
septic precautions  is  the  best  means  of  ob- 
taining a  radical  cure. 

8.  Inguinai,  Hydrocele.  —  This  is  a 
very  rare  condition,  caused  by  the  accumu- 
lation of  fluid  in  a  closed  serous  sac  around 
a  testicle  retained  in  the  inguinal  canal. 
The  cause  of  the  effusion  is  the  injm-y  to 
which  the  organ  is  exposed  in  its  abnormal 
position.  Part  of  the  swelling  may  escape 
through  the  external  ring  and  extend  trans- 
versely along  the  groin  in  the  superficial 
structures. 

Symptoms  cuncL  Diagnosis. — There  is  a 
fluctuating,  translucent,  irreducible  tumour 
in  the  groin,  and  the  scrotum  on  the  same 
side  is  found  undeveloped  and  not  con- 
taining a  testicle.  In  the  recorded  cases 
there  is  stated  to  have  been  no  impulse  on 
coughing. 

The  treatment  consists  in  a  free  inci- 
sion into  the  tumour,  the  removal  of  the 
testicle  and  the  careful  dissection  out  of  the 
serous  sac.  By  this  means  the  hydrocele  is 
radically  cm'ed,  and  the  patient  is  freed 
firom  the  annoyance  and  risk  attending  im- 
perfect descent  of  the  testicle. 

9.  Hydrocele  op  a  Hernlal  Sao. — By 
this  is  meant  an  effusion  of  serous  fluid 
into  the  sac  of  a  hernia,  which  has  become 
shut  off  fi:om  the  peritoneal  cavity  by 
plugging  of  its  neck  vsdth  omentiun,  or  its 
obliteration  as  the  result  of  wearing  a  truss. 
The  disease  is  more  common,  and  attains 
greater  magnitude,  in  inguinal  than  in 
femoral  hernia.  The  fluid  resembles  in 
character  that  of  chronic  vaginal  hydi'ocele. 

The  symptoms  will  be  those  of  a  fluc- 
tuating, translucent,  irreducible  swelling, 
occurring  at  the  site  of  an  old  hernia  for 


which,  usually,  a  truss  has  long  been  wonu. 
If  scrotal,  the  swelling  will  reach  up  to  or 
even  into  the  inguinal  canal,  and  in  the 
latter  case  will  have  a  faint  impulse  on 
coughing.  The  testicle  will  not  be  lost  ia 
the  swelling  as  in  vaginal  hydrocele,  nor 
attached  to  the  cyst  as  in  encysted  hydro- 
cele. 

The  treatment  consists  first  in  tapping 
the  tumour,  and,  if  this  &il  to  give  per- 
manent rehef,  an  incision  with  antiseptic 
precautions  will  be  the  best  means  of  ob- 
hterating  the  sac.      A.  Peaece  Gould. 

HYDROCELE  OF  THE  NECK  i& 
the  name  given  to  a  peculiar  form  of 
cystic  growth  which  is  generally  found  to 
He  in  the  line  of  the  stemo-mastoid  on 
one  or  sometimes  on  both  sides,  and  which 
is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  of  congenital 
origin,  and  therefore  noticed  at  or  soon 
after  birth ;  but,  in  rare  instances,  develops- 
much  later  and  even  at  an  advanced  age,- 
one  having  been  described  in  a  patient 
over  seventy.  The  congenital  form  is  iden- 
tical with  the  condition  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  '  cystic  hygroma,'  and  which 
occurs  also  in  the  a^Ha,  on  the  back,  and 
around  the  kidney;  but  when  developing 
in  later  life,  the  disease  bears  a  resemblance- 
to  the  single  blood-cysts  which  axe  found 
in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

The  growth  is  composed  of  cysts  which 
push  forward  the  healthy  skin  covering, 
them,  and  render  it  tense,  so  that  their  con- 
formation, lobulated  form,  and  even  their 
contents,  may  be  seen  through  it.  They 
may  present  at  any  part  of  the  neck  be- 
tween the  mastoid  process  and  the  clavicle, 
but  the  favourite  situation  is  below  the  jaw, 
or  springing  from  the  posterior  triangle  of 
the  neck.  In  size  they  show  great  variety, 
sometimes  being  quite  small,  at  others 
attaining  enoimous  proportions.  Their 
progress  is  remarkably  capricious,  at  one 
time  remaining  at  a  standstill,  and  at  others 
increasing  with  great  rapidity,  and  this  even 
after  many  years  of  quiescence.  The  whole, 
or  a  portion,  wiU  sometimes  diminish  in- 
size,  or  altogether  disappear.  Nor  are  all 
the  parts  found  to  increase  in  the  same- 
ratio,  and  thus  they  wfll  occasionally  cause- 
symptoms  of  pressure  without  any  evident 
increase  in  bulk.  It  is  to  their  pressiu'e- 
effects  that  their  fatality  in  early  Hfe  is  to- 
be  ascribed,  since  they  are  often  continued, 
down  into  the  thorax,  surroimding  the 
trachea,  and  extenduig  into  the  mediastina.- 

Cause  and  Pathology. — On  dissection, 
the  tumour  appears  to  be  an  aggregation  of 
cysts,  often  in  gi-eat  niunbers,  the  components- 
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of  which  are  nothing  but  an  exaggeration 
or  hypertrophy  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the 
part.  Although  presenting  superficially, 
they  generally  origiaate  beneath  the  deep 
cervical  fascia,  and  protrude  in  all  the  parts 
with  which  that  structiure  is  connected. 
Thus,  they  sometimes  are  situated  beneath 
the  tongue,  and  cause  one  of  the  forms  of 
ranula,  or  they  may  pass  across  the  median 
line  and  present  upon  both  sides  of  the 
neck,  and,  as  already  stated,  may  extend 
into  the  thorax  or  axilla.  The  fluid  contents 
are  enclosed  in  a  wall  of  areolar  tissue, 
smooth,  glistening,  and  finely  fibrous, 
though  differing  greatly  as  to  consistence, 
even  in  various  parts  of  the  same  tumour, 
so  that  the  larger  cysts  will  be  foxmd  en- 
closed by  a  thin  covering,  and  the  smaller 
by  a  dense  waU  of  similar  structm'e.  The 
size  of  the  cysts  varies  from  that  of  a  pea 
to  that  of  an  orange,  and  their  contents  are 
equally  prone  to  vary  as  to  colour  and  con- 
sistence. The  fluid  in  one  will  be  fotmd 
to  be  clear  and  watery,  while  that  of  its 
adjoining  neighbour  may  be  composed  of 
blood-stained  serum,  in  which  may  float 
white,  flocculent  particles  of  lymph-coagu- 
lum ;  and  whilst  one  cyst  may  give  the 
sensation  of  a  bag  of  fluid,  the  adjoining 
ones  may  be  so  tense  as  to  appear  solid. 
Occasionally  fleshy  masses  are  seen  in  the 
growth,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  only  soHd  ele- 
ments consist  of  hypertrophied  coimective 
tissue.  Lymphatic  glands  are  not  affected, 
but  are  often  sinrounded  and  enclosed,  as 
are  also  the  vessels  and  nerves.  The  size 
to  which,  in  some  cases,  these  timiours  have 
attained  is  enormous,  and  they  are  prone 
to  inflame  under  very  slight  provocations, 
as  from  blows,  &c.,  or  will  often  do  so 
spontaneously. 

The  symptoms  and  diagnosis  of  this 
affection  are  so  obvious,  that  little  need  be 
said  as  to  any  distinction  which  must  be 
drawn  between  it  and  other  tumours  which 
may  occur  in  this  region.  Large  venous 
nsBvi  are  the  only  swellings  with  which  it  is 
likely  to  be  confounded ;  but  in  these  the 
dilated  walls  of  the  numerous  veins  show 
through  the  thin  coverings  of  the  skin,  and, 
as  opposed  to  what  occurs  in  a  cystic 
growth,  their  bulk  can  be  diminished  by 
firm  pressure,  and  their  size  is  immediately 
re-established  when  it  is  relaxed.  To  fatty 
tumours  these  growths  may  bear  some  re- 
semblance ;  but  whilst  the  one  is  seldom, 
the  other  is  nearly  always  congenital,  and 
can,  when  rendered  tense,  be  made  in  some 
part  translucent  with  a  strong  light. 

Treatment. — When  it  seems  fairly  pro- 
bable that  the  tumour  is  only  a  single  cyst. 


it  is  justifiable  to  try  the  effect  of  tapping, 
with  or  without  the  subsequent  injection 
of  tinctmre  of  iodine,  or  Morton's  solution, 
composed  of  iodine,  iodide  of  potassium, 
and  glycerine.  After  injection,  the  trocar 
should  remain  for  a  few  seconds,  to  allow 
any  remaining  fluid  to  drain  off.  But  when, 
as  is  most  usually  the  case,  there  are 
numerous  cysts,  by  far  the  most  successful 
method  of  treatment  is  to  pass  a  seton  of 
fine  Bflk  or  catgut  through  a  portion  of  the 
tumour,  and  to  leave  it  until  some  sign  of 
inflammation  is  evident,  but  before  sup- 
puration has  taken  place,  when  it  shovild  be 
withdravm. 

Inflammation  of  this  hypertrophied 
tissue  is  very  easily  excited,  and  it  must 
be  allowed  to  subside  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  firesh  seton  into  any  other  portion 
of  the  growth.  Should  suppm-ation  occur 
from  any  cause,  an  incision  must  be  made 
and  a  drainage-tube  inserted,  the  cavity 
being  freely  washed  out  with  some  anti- 
septic solution.  It  will  usually  be  found 
that  when  a  portion  of  the  tumour  has  be- 
gun to  contract,  the  rest  will  follow  suit, 
and  therefore  due  time  must  be  given  for 
this  to  occur.  If  a  large  portion  appear  to  be 
solid,  and  yet  the  increase  in  size  of  the 
whole  tumour  be  evident,  the  question  of 
excision  may  be  entertained ;  but  this  is 
seldom  to  be  advised,  on  accoxmt  of  the  deep 
connections  of  these  cysts,  and  the  tendency 
to  resume  growth  shown  by  any  portion 
which  may  be  left.     John  H.  Morgan. 

HYDRONEPHROSIS,  or  the  disten- 
sion of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  with  urine, 
is  a  comparatively  common  affection,  espe- 
cially when  unilateral ;  double  hydrone- 
phrosis is,  on  the  other  hand,  rare. 

The  causes  of  this  condition  are  many. 
The  commonest  is  impaction  of  a  stone 
in  the  top  of  the  ureter ;  next  to  this  the 
closure  of  the  latter  by  some  inflam- 
matory change ;  then  tubercular  deposits 
blocking  the  ureter,  or  the  contraction 
of  a  tubercular  ulcer.  Again,  growiihs  of 
the  kidney  of  various  kinds  may  cause 
retention  and  hydronephrosis,  the  com- 
monest being  papillomata.  Besides  these, 
pressure  fi'om  without  may  initiate  reten- 
tion of  in-ine  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney, 
and  a  consequent  obliquity  of  the  course 
of  the  ureter  in  the  wall  of  the  distending 
sac  may  perpetuate  the  condition.  Among 
the  sources  of  external  pressure  on  the 
ureter  may  be  mentioned  the  gravid  uterus, 
perimetritis,  timiours  of  the  pelvis,  and, 
finally,  the  presence  of  an  aberrant  renal 
artery.    Finally,  there  is  in  some  kidneys 
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an  almost  valvular  arrangement  of  the 
mucous  membrane  at  the  point  of  origin 
of  the  m'eter,  which  predisposes  to  the 
formation  of  this  condition  and  maintains 
it  when  once  produced.  In  no  recorded 
case,  so  far  as  the  writer  can  ascertain, 
has  hydronephrosis  been  proved  to  have 
resulted  from  injury  to  the  ureter  itself 
from  without,  with  cicatricial  closm-e  of 
its  lumen.  In  a  few  cases,  however,  the 
history  and  symptoms  at  first  appeared 
to  point  to  such  a  cause  (vide  Lancet, 
January  17,  1885) ;  but  in  all  the  accumu- 
lation was  shown,  later  on,  to  be  retro- 
peritoneal effasion  of  urine  from  a  torn 
ureter,  and  not  from  distension  of  the  pelvis 
of  the  kidney.  This  form  of  lumbar 
'  urinary  abscess '  might  perhaps  be  called 
'  spurious  hydronephrosis,'  resembling  as  it 
does  so  closely  the  true  form,  and.  under 
this  head  it  will  be  considered  lower  down. 

The  objective  symptoms  of  hydrone- 
phrosis are  usually  the  same,  however  the 
condition  be  produced.  We  find  a  large 
fluid  tumour  in  either  flank,  having  in  all 
cases  the  same  relations.  It  lies  below  the 
liver,  and  behind  and  outside  the  colon.  It 
begins  to  grow  above,  and  enlarges  down- 
wards and.  inwards  towards  the  umbilicus, 
and  may  even  cross  the  middle  line  of  the 
body.  With  such  a  tumour  there  is  dul- 
ness  over  the  flank  behind,  between  the 
ribs  and.  iliac  crest,  and  extending  forwards 
until  the  colon  note  is  reached  at  a  varying 
point.  This  dulness  reaches  vertically  from 
the  liver  to  the  iliac  fossa  as  a  rule,  and 
over  the  same  area  a  distinct  wave  can 
usually  be  felt  on  percussion  with  the 
fingers.  In  doubtful  cases,  the  exact  rela- 
tion of  the  colon  to  the  swelling  can  be 
ascertained  by  alternately  filling  and  empty- 
ing the  bowel,  with  fluid  or  air  pumped  in 
through  the  anus.  The  size  of  the  tumour 
varies  greatly,  but  as  its  presence  is  not 
usually  accompanied  by  much  suffering  in 
the  earlier  stages,  it  is  first  met  with  by 
the  surgeon,  as  a  rule,  when  it  has  become 
very  large,  and  contains  many  pints,  or 
even  gallons,  of  fluid. 

The  subjective  symptoms  are  few,  and 
only  noticed  definitely  when  the  tumour 
has  reached  a  large  size.  Slight  pain,  of  a 
dull,  aching  character,  may  be  complained 
of,  but  is  usually  absent.  Digestive  de- 
rangements, due  to  pressure  of  the  growth 
upon  the  intestines  and  consequent  con- 
stipation, may  also  be  observed.  The  tu- 
mour may  also  produce  a  certain  amount 
of  dyspnoea  by  interfering  with  the  descent 
of  the  diaphragm.  There  is  one  symptom 
which,  if  present,  is  characteristio  of  hydro- 


nephrosis. This  is  the  sudden  passage  of 
very  large  quantities  of  m-ine,  with  sub- 
sidence of  the  liunbar  swelling,  and  the 
rapid  reappearance  of  the  latter  after  the 
flux  has  ceased.  This  indicates  the  sudden 
removal  of  the  obstruction  for  a  time,  and 
the  escape  of  the  contents  of  the  hydrone- 
phrosis into  the  bladder.  Exploratory  punc- 
ture, with  a  fine  aspirator-needle,  wall  also 
generally  settle  the  nature  of  the  tumour. 
This  should  always  be  done  from  behind, 
midway  between  the  iliac  crest  and  last  rib, 
and  about  two  and  a  half  inches  from  the 
spiaous  processes,  at  which  point  no  struc- 
ture of  importance  can,  with  ordinary  care, 
be  wounded.  If  a  clear  fluid  is  here  drawn 
off  from  a  tumom",  having  the  relations  de- 
tailed above,  it  is  ahnost  certain  to  be  a 
hydronephrosis. 

The  diagnosis,  thus  made,  is  not  weak- 
ened by  the  discovery  that  the  fluid  drawn 
off  contains  only  a  trace  of  urea  and  is 
rich  in  albumen,  for  it  is  now  well  known 
that  urine  secreted  against  a  steady  resist- 
ance, such  as  the  elasticity  of  the  sac  re- 
ceiving it  in  this  case,  is  always  deficient 
va.  urea  in  proportion  to  the  resistance  to 
be  overcome ;  it  is  also  noticed  to  contain, 
as  a  rule,  much  albumen  and  mucin.  This 
is  true  even  of  a  perfectly  healthy  kidney, 
whose  ureter  has  only  recently  become 
blocked.  The  amoimt  of  urine  secreted  by 
a  kidney,  imder  such  circumstances,  is  also 
diminished,  but  not  to  a  very  large  extent. 
That  all  this  is  the  result  of  the  obstruction 
alone,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  if  a  recent 
hydronephrosis,  whose  fluid  only  contains 
0*1  per  cent,  of  urea,  be  drained  through 
the  loin  by  a  carefully-fitting  tube,  the  urine 
may  rapidly  regain  its  normal  percentage 
of  urea,  &c.,  the  resistance  being  removed. 
But  where  a  hydronephrosis  has  lasted 
for  a  long  time,  it  has  been  shown  that 
the  kidney  becomes,  at  last,  permanently 
damaged  and  incapable  of  secreting  urea 
or  even  furnishing  urine,  except  in  traces. 
In  such  a  case,  not  only  is  the  pehas  enor- 
mously distended,  but  the  kidney  proper 
is  found  stretched  into  a  thin,  fibrous  plate, 
as  it  were,  which  lies  like  a  cap  upon  the 
upper  and  back  part  of  the  sac,  covering, 
perhaps,  an  area  of  six  or  eight  inches,  and 
showing  little  or  nothing  of  its  original 
structure. 

Progiiosis. — If  a  hydronephrosis  be  left 
untreated,  one  of  three  results  may  be 
looked  for.  (1)  It  may  go  on  enlarging 
until  the  patient  is  gradually  exhausted  by 
the  distress  due  to  its  pressure  upon  other 
abdominal  organs.  (2)  It  may  rupture,  with 
or  without  external  injury,  the  fluid  escap- 
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jDg  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  and  causing 
peritonitis,  or,  in  very  rare  cases,  becoming 
absorbed  without  further  mischief.  (3)  It 
may  grow  to  a  large  size,  and  then,  owing  to 
the  complete  atrophy  of  the  kidney  as  the 
result  of  pressure,  it  may,  at  last,  become 
slowly  absorbed  again. 

The  best  treatment  for  hydronephrosis 
is  a  problem  yet  to  be  solved.  In  a  few 
«ases,  where  the  condition  is  due  to  block- 
ing of  the  iireter  by  calculus,  the  latter  may, 
perhaps,  be  helped  to  pass  into  the  bladder 
by  manipulation  over  the  track  of  the  ureter, 
aided  by  hot  baths  and  the  use  of  sedatives 
and  antispasmodics.  But  this  could  only 
be  possible  in  comparatively  recent  cases  of 
obstruction.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
■operation  of  cutting  down  upon  the  ureter 
and  opening  it  for  the  extraction  of  the 
stone.  This  procedure  will,  probably,  be 
put  in  practice  in  the  future,  when  we  have 
collected  sufficient  facts  for  a  positive  dia- 
gnosis, but,  although  proposed  many  years 
ago,  it  has,  so  far,  not  yielded  any  fruit. 
Even  if  a  urinary  fistula  remained  after 
such  an  operation,  still  the  gain  to  the  pa- 
tient would  be  great,  for  a  time  at  all  events, 
and  would  not  very  unfavourably  influence 
any  subsequent  procedure  chosen  for  the 
final  rehef.  In  the  more  chronic  cases, 
where  the  seat  of  the  obstruction  cannot 
be  defined,  the  siu:geon  now-a-days  will 
;  not  be  inclined  to  await  the  possible  atrophy 
•  of  the  kidney  and  absorption  of  the  fluid, 
'.  knowing  the  remoteness  of  the  prospect 
:  and  the  risks  constantly  incurred. 

There  remain,  then,  only  three  measures 
:  for  reUef :  (a)  repeated  aspiration,  (6)  free 
'  drainage,  (c)  excision  of  the  sac  and  kidney 

■  together.  There  are,  perhaps,  a  very  few 
'  cases  in  which  repeated  aspiration  at  the 
;  point  of  election  {vide  supra)  may  be  fol- 
;  lowed  by  permanent  cure.  They  are  those 
!  in  which  the  secreting  powers  of  the  kidney 
1  are  almost,  or  completely,  destroyed,  and 

■  we  have  simply  to  deal  with  a  cyst  whose 
'  walls  are  practically  inert.  But  such  cysts 
'  "would  require  very  frequently  repeated  as- 
]  pirations  before  they  could  be  brought  to 
t  contract  finally,  if  they  ever  did  so.  Free 

<  •drainage  of  hydronephrosis  is  not  much 
1  more  successfcd  than  aspiration,  and  is  not 
« -devoid  of  risks.  Of  course  a  large  sac  wOl 
1  be  in  a  better  position  to  contract  if  freely 
I  and  continuously  drained,  than  if  only  oc- 
« <5asionaUy  emptied.  But  the  time  con- 
t  Burned  in  the  process  is  usually  very  great, 
'  and  the  patient  often  suffers  great  distress 
I  from  the  process  of  drainage,  and  the  ne- 

<  cessity,  lasting  for  months,  for  constantly 
«  changing  the  wet  dressings.   Again,  there 


is  always  the  risk  of  suppuration  in  the  sac, 
with  consequent  septic  infection.  This  may 
usually  be  guarded  against  by  careful  anti- 
septic treatment  of  the  opening,  which 
shoxild  always  be  made  at  the  point  of  elec- 
tion behind.  If  kept  aseptic  the  drainage 
may  prove  useful  in  reUeving  the  patient's 
immediate  distress,  and  preparing  the  way, 
in  suitable  cases,  for  the  more  radical  treat- 
ment of  nephrectomy  (q.v.)  But  if  al- 
lowed to  suppurate  the  sac  will  contract 
firm  adhesions  to  the  parts  around,  and  the 
difficulties  of  the  latter  operation  will  be 
greatly  increased  if  it  be  imdertaken.  It 
must,  therefore,  be  carefrilly  considered,  in 
every  case,  whether  it  would  not  be  better 
to  proceed  to  the  removal  of  the  kidney  at 
once,  without  compHcating  the  case  further, 
at  all  events  after  a  sufficiently  free  but 
short  drainage.  There  are  cases  where, 
undoubtedly,  immediate  nephrectomy  is 
the  best  treatment.  The  patient's  age  and 
general  state  of  health,  taken  together 
vsdth  the  duration  of  the  disease,  are  the 
only  guides,  but  upon  these  points  no 
definite  rules  can  be  laid  dovm. 

A.  E.  Barker. 

HYDROPHOBIA.— A  disease  in.  man 
resulting  fr-om  inoculation  with  the  virus 
of  a  rabid  animal,  and  characterised,  among 
other  symptoms,  by  spasmodic  contractions 
of  the  pharyngeal  muscles,  and  consequently 
by  inability,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  to 
swallow  fluids. 

The  morbific  substance  is  contained  in 
the  saliva  or  oral  mucus  of  the  rabid  animal, 
and  is  harmless  when  appUed  to  an  un- 
broken cutaneous  or  mucous  siurface.  If 
introduced  into  the  subcutaneous  tissues  it 
produces  in  animals  rabies,  and  in  man 
hydrophobia,  provided  that  the  individual 
BO  inoculated  possess  the  requisite  sus- 
ceptibflity  for  the  disease.  This  would 
appear  to  be  a  necessary  condition,  from 
the  fact  that  of  persons  bitten  by  rabid 
animals  a  large  majority,  variously  esti- 
mated at  from  60  to  95  per  cent.,  escape 
without  further  consequences.  This  might 
be  explained  by  the  assumption  that  those 
who  so  escape  were  not  inoculated,  and 
that  the  poison  had  been  intercepted  by 
the  clothing,  or  that,  by  precautionary  treat- 
ment, the  poison  had  been  neutralised.  In 
support  of  this  is  the  fact  that  bites  on 
the  face,  hands,  or  other  exposed  parts  more 
frequently  result  in  hydrophobia  than  when 
parts  protected  by  clothing  have  been  bitten. 
But  the  experiments  of  Hertwig  seem  to 
prove  that  in  dogs  such  susceptibility  is 
essential,  as  only  37  per  cent,  of  the  animals 
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experimented  upon  became  rabid.  One  dog, 
a  pug,  was  fruitlessly  injected  nine  times 
in  three  years  with  matter  which  induced 
rabies  in  other  dogs.  The  recent  experi- 
ments of  Pasteur  also  appear  to  demonstrate 
the  insusceptibility  of  some  dogs  to  inocu- 
lation ;  for,  although  he  was  more  successful 
than  Hertwig  in  inducing  rabies,  three  dogs, 
out  of  an  unspecified  number  experimented 
on,  proved  to  be  insusceptible  to  repeated 
inoculations. 

The  symptoms  of  rabies  in  the  dog  and 
of  hydrophobia  in  man  are  very  different ; 
but  the  fact  that  inoculation  of  dogs  with 
the  saliva  of  hydrophobic  patients  has  in- 
duced rabies,  establishes  the  identity  of  the 
diseases. 

Inoculation  is  generally  the  result  of  the 
bite  of  a  rabid  animal,  and  dogs  are  the 
most  frequent  agents  ;  but  the  bite  of  rabid 
wolves,  foxes,  jackals,  hyaenas,  cats,  pigs, 
and  even  herbivorous  animals,  has  induced 
the  disease.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  proved 
that  the  animal  must  necessaxily  be  rabid, 
BO  that  precautionary  treatment  should  be 
employed  in  all  such  wounds,  whatever 
may  be  the  condition  of  the  animal.  Some 
cases  are  recorded  where  the  disease  resulted 
from  the  scratch  of  a  cat,  whose  claws  were 
probably  smeared  with  saliva.  One  case 
was  caused  by  an  accidental  wound  in  the 
dissection  of  a  dog  which  had  died  of  rabies. 
Another  case  is  said  to  have  resulted  from 
the  patient  having  used  his  teeth  to  loosen 
the  knots  in  a  rope  with  which  a  mad  dog 
had  been  tied.  Such  cases  suggest  the  ne- 
cessity of  caution  on  the  part  of  attendants 
upon  hydrophobic  patients. 

Hydrophobia,  compared  with  other  acute 
specific  diseases,  is  characterised  by  the  long 
duration  and  variabUity  of  the  latent  stage. 
From  recorded  cases  it  would  seem  to  vary 
from  fourteen  days  to  nearly  as  many  years. 
But  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  active 
symptoms  manifest  themselves  within  three 
months  from  the  date  of  the  wound,  and  in 
only  six  per  cent,  of  147  well-ascertained 
cases  has  the  latent  period  lasted  for  rnore 
than  six  months.  Very  prolonged  periods 
can  therefore  be  only  accepted  with  some 
reserve.  The  latent  stage,  or  delitescence, 
is  not  marked  by  any  characteristic  symp- 
toms. Some  writers  have  observed  unusual 
appearances  in  the  woimd  or  cicatrix,  but 
these  probably  resulted  from  the  treatment 
adopted;  others  have  noted  symptoms  of 
mental  disturbance  for  the  first  few_  days 
after  the  wound,  naturally  enough  if  the 
patients  were  aware  of  the  risk  that  they 
had  incurred.  Marochetti's  vesicles,  or  the 
eo-called  '  lyssi,'  for  some  time  attracted 


attention.    They  are  vesicular  or  occasion- 
ally soHd  projections  on  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  tongue,  hps,  or  cheeks,  which 
are  said  to  form  from  the  third  to  the 
twentieth  day  after  the  woimd,  and  at  one- 
time  the  safety  of  the  patient  was  beheved 
to  depend  on  their  thorough  extirpation. 
They  are,  however,  not  always  foimd,  and  ;,' 
their  significance  has  not  been  established.  ^ 
In  the  active  stage,  or  recrudescence,  the-  ^ 
first  symptom  which  usually  attracts  atten-    ' , 
tion  is  difficulty  of  deglutition.    The  patient  ^ 
when  about  to  diink  is  checked  by  a  sud- 
den  inspiratory  spasm.   In  some  cases  this  ^ 
is  preceded  by  sleeplessness  ajid  general 
malaise. 

The  patient  now  usually  complains  of  a 
feeling  of  fulness  and  stiffness  in  the  throat, 
of  compression  of  the  chest  and  difficulty  of" 
respiration,  and  of  numbness,  tingling,  or 
neuralgic  pains  at  the  seat  of  the  wound  or 
its  immediate  vicinity.    In  one  case,  a  boy 
aged  fourteen,  who  had  been  bitten  on  the 
back  of  the  right  hand  five  months  before- 
the  onset  of  acute  symptoms,  complained 
of  such  severe  pain  along  the  right  ulnar- 
nerve,  which  was  reUeved  by  pressure,  that 
the  writer  was  reluctantly  induced  to  divide- 
the  nerve  behind  the  internal  condyle,  with- 
out any  benefit  to  the  patient.    Great  rest- 
lessness and  suspicious  watchfulness  are  very 
marked  at  this  stage.    AU  the  symptoms- 
indicate  disturbance  of  the  central  nervous- 
system,  especially  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
medulla  oblongata,  where  the  centres  for 
respiration  and  deglutition  are  situated.  As- 
the  disease  progresses,  hypersesthesia  is  con- 
spicuous.   Convulsive  spasms  become  fre- 
quent, and  are  excited  not  merely,  as  at 
first,  by  attempts  to  swallow  fluids,  but  by 
any  peripheral  stimulation.    A  current  of 
cold  air,  a  flash  of  light,  a  bright  colour,, 
some  ghttering  substance,  a  sudden  noise, 
as  the  shutting  of  a  door,  trickling  of  water, 
or  the  mention  or  even  thought  of  fluid, 
may  excite  them.    These  spasms  especially 
affect  the  muscles,  both  ordinary  and  extra- 
ordinary, of  inspiration,  and  are  sometimes 
so  prolonged  as  to  threaten  suffocation. 
Sometimes  aU  the  muscles  of  the  tnmk  are 
convulsed,  and  there  is  marked  opisthotonos. 
In  the  intervals  the  respiratory  movements 
are  shallow  and  hm-ried.     The  pulse  is 
usually  small  and  fi-equent.    The  saUvary 
glands  generally  secrete  abundantly,  and 
the  patient,  being  unable  to  swallow,  ex- 
pectorates in  aU  d!irections.    If  the  secretion 
be  viscid  the  patient  has  much  difficulty  m- 
gettmg  rid  of  it.    The  tone  of  the  voice  is 
often  altered  from  want  of  co-ordination  of 
the  muscles  of  vocahsation.  Hence  probably 
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.loriginated  the  old  stories  of  hydrophobic 
.^patients  foaming  at  the  mouth  and  barking 
ilike  dogs. 

As  the  higher  cerebral  centres  become 
■  jivolved  the  patient  may  have  hallucina- 
laons,  or  even  violent  delirium.  But  these 
i^ymptoms  are  not  persistent,  and  the  patient 
5S  usually  intelligent  and  fully  conscious  of 
mis  miserable  condition.  His  suflFerings  are 
aggravated  by  great  thirst.  Sometimes  there 
js  vomiting  of  biHous  fluid.  At  the  com- 
inencement  of  the  acute  stage  there  is  not 
'Ti frequently,  in  adults,  increased  sexual 
idesire,  and  there  is  often  priapism  even  in 
Children.  The  urine  is  scanty,  and  generally 
icontains  albumen. 

In  the  intervals  between  the  convulsions 
bhe  patient  sometimes  sleeps,  especially  if 
baarcotics  have  been  employed ;  but  usually 
tlhe  sleep  is  restless  and  of  short  duration. 

The  acute  stage  generally  lasts  from  one 
loo  two  days — very  rarely  longer.  It  is 
succeeded,  if  death  has  not  occurred,  by 
1 ;  period  corresponding  to  the  paralytic  stage 
Dof  rabies  in  the  dog.  The  convulsions  either 
:eease  altogether  or  greatly  abate  in  force  and 
frequency.  The  power  of  deglutition  is  re- 
ii^ained,  but  the  patient  is  wesuk  and  feeble ; 
:hhe  respirations  and  pulse  are  frequent ;  the 
'akin  is  bathed  in  clammy  perspiration ;  and 
ideath,  apparently  from  exhaustion,  speedily 
liupervenes. 

The  above  description  is  not  applicable 
00  aU  cases.  Indeed,  no  two  cases  are 
isxactly  alike.  In  some  mental  disturbance, 
HQ  others  convulsive  seizures  predominate. 
)i)ccasionally  even  the  test  symptom  of  dif&- 
iculty  of  deglutition  is  altogether  absent  or 
axists  in  a  very  slight  degree.  Some  writers 
isxplain  these  variations  by  assuming  that 
hhere  are  varieties  of  the  disease,  but  they 
irre_  probably  due  to  idiosyncrasy  of  the 
»atient  and  varying  powers  of  resistance  in 
hhe  nerve-centres. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — The  early  on- 
eet  of  rigor  mortis  and  decomposition,  the 
Icuidity  of  the  blood,  and  congestion  of 
hhe  fauces,  lungs,  and  kidneys,  have  long 
ween  noticed  in  this  disease.  These,  with 
aainute  ecchymoses  beneath  the  pleura,  peri- 
aardium,  and  membranes  of  the  brain  and 
ppinal  cord,  are  usually  the  chief  macro- 
ccopic  phenomena.  Microscopically,  degene- 
aation  of  the  ganglion  cells  in  the  nuclei 
ff  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  cranial 
laerves,  and,  to  a  less  extent,  of  the  gangUon 
eells  in  the  cortex  of  the  cerebrsil  hemi- 
ppheres,  with  exudation  into  the  peri -vascular 
ppaces  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  es- 
eecially  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  throm- 
ooses  of  small  vessels  and  miliary  abscesses. 


have  been  discovered.  Klebs,  quoted  by 
Eeder  in  the  Deutsche  CJdriirgie,  1879, 
found  in  the  lymphatic  and  submaxillary 
glands  granular,  very  refractive  corpuscles 
of  a  pale  brown  colour,  aggregated  in  longi- 
tudinal bands  or  in  stellate  groups,  usually 
in  the  coiu-se  of  the  blood-vessels,  which 
may,  as  he  suggests,  be  the  vehicles  in  the 
transmission  of  the  disease. 

Treatment. — All  wounds  caused  by  bites 
should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  as  soon  as 
possible.  Bleeding  should  be  encouraged, 
and  the  wounds  then  be  cauterised.  In 
quite  recent  cases  the  soUd  nitrate  of 
silver  will  suf&ce ;  but,  if  some  interval  has 
elapsed,  nitric  acid  or  the  actual  cautery 
should  be  employed.  Some  recommend 
excision  of  the  bitten  part ;  but  this  seems 
needlessly  severe  as  a  merely  precautionary 
measure.  Some  simple  dressing  should  then 
be  applied,  and  the  patient's  mind  should 
be  diverted  from  the  subject.  When  acute 
symptoms  have  appeared,  all  sources  of  ex- 
citement should  be  prevented.  The  patient 
should  be  kept  in  a  darkened  room,  with 
as  little  physical  restraint  as  possible.  If 
attempts  to  swallow  induce  convulsions, 
nutrient  enemata  should  be  administered. 
No  specific  has  been  discovered  for  this 
disease.  Mercurial  inunction  combined  with 
hot-air  baths  has  been  apparently  suc- 
cessful in  a  few  cases.  Hypodermic  injec- 
tions of  curare,  in  doses  of  from  ^  to  ^  of 
a  grain,  may  be  tried ;  but  the  effect  must 
be  carefully  watched,  lest  paralysis  of  the 
respiratory  muscles  supervene.  Aconite, 
preparations  of  arsenic,  atropine,  calabar 
bean,  cold  affasion  and  ice  to  the  spine,  have 
been  employed,  but  mostly  without  any 
advantage.  Narcotics  alleviate  the  symp- 
toms, and  of  these  morphia,  administered 
hypodermicaUy,  and  chloral  hydrate  by  the 
rectum,  appear  to  be  the  most  eificacious. 
Anaesthetics  prevent  the  convulsions  while- 
the  patient  is  imder  their  influence,  but  in 
some  cases  they  cannot  be  tolerated.  In  the 
boy  before  alluded  to,  whose  ulnar  nerve  was 
divided,  the  attempt  to  administer  chloro- 
form induced  a  dangerously  long-continued 
inspiratory  spasm.  This  has  been  observed 
in  other  cases  also.  Tracheotomy  has  been 
suggested,  and,  if  the  spasm  were  limited 
to  the  laryngeal  muscles,  would  be  most 
serviceable;  but  as  aU  the  muscles  of  in- 
spiration are  generally  affected,  the  utility 
of  the  operation  is  not  apparent.  Quietude, 
narcotics,  and  nutrient  enemata  would  ap- 
pear to  be  the  most  suitable  treatment. 

The  prognosis  is  very  imfavourable,. 
although  a  few  cases  of  appai*ently  genuine 
hydrophobia  have  recovered.   Pasteur's  ex- 
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periments,  wliich  have  not  yet  been  com- 
pleted, appear  to  indicate  that  dogs  can  be 
rendered  insusceptible  of  rabies  by  being 
inoculated  with  the  suitably  attenuated 
virus  of  rabid  animals.  If  this  be  sub- 
stantiated we  may  look  forward  to  the  dis- 
appearance of  hydrophobia,  and  prevention 
will  indeed  be  better  than  the  hitherto  futile 
attempts  to  cure. 

Diagnosis. — Hydrophobia  so  greatly  re- 
sembles tetanus  ia  some  respects,  that  it  has 
been  proposed  to  classify  it  as  a  variety  of 
that  disease  by  the  name  of  tetanus  rabicus. 
From  ordinary  tetanus  it  may  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  duration  of  the  period 
of  incubation,  by  the  absence  of  trismus, 
by  the  characteristic  iaspiratory  spasm,  and 
by  the  remissions  during  the  acute  stage. 
From  the  hterature  of  hydrophobia  it  is 
evident  that  cases  of  acute  mania  and  of 
hysteria  have  been  mistaken  for  it,  from 
the  iaabiUty — real  or  pretended — of  the 
patient  to  swallow  fluid.  But  the  absence 
•of  all  the  other  symptoms  of  hydrophobia, 
and  notably  of  the  acceleration  of  the  pulse, 
should  suffice  to  prevent  such  mistakes. 

Jeremiah  McGaetht. 

HYDROPS  ANTRI.  See  Antrum, 
Diseases  of  the. 

HYGROMA.  See  Hydrocele  of  the 
Neck. 

HYMEN,  Imperforate.  See  Vagina, 
Affections  of  the. 

HYOID  BONE,  Fracture  of  the.— 
Embedded  in  the  soft  parts,  and  placed  at 
the  retiring  angle  between  the  prominence 
of  the  chin  and  the  front  surface  of  the  neck, 
the  hyoid  bone  is  rarely  fracttired. 

The  cause  is  almost  invariably  direct 
violence,  such  as  a  blow,  an  attempt  to 
throttle,  or  a  faU  upon  some  projecting 
object.  This  lesion  is  also  frequently  found 
in  the  bodies  of  those  who  have  been  hanged. 
Instances  are  on  record  in  which  it  has  fol- 
lowed a  muscular  effort,  e.g.  in  yawning, 
or  a  sudden  movement  of  the  neck.  The 
great  cornu  is  the  part  usually  broken,  and 
one  or  other  of  the  fragments  may  project 
through  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
pharynx.  Most  of  the  cases  on  record  have 
been  in  adults. 

Symptoms. — Pain  in  the  part,  aggravated 
by  all  movements  of  the  tongue  and  pharynx, 
■such  as  speaking,  masticating,  and  swallow- 
ing. In  some  cases  also  the  attempt  to 
open  the  mouth  or  move  the  neck  is  painful. 
Swelling  and  ecchymosis  will  be  observed 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  neck,  or  about  the 
floor  of  the  mouth.    There  may  be  huski- 


ness  or  loss  of  voice,  with  coughing  and 
occasionally  severe  dyspnoea.  There  is  some- 
times a  fi.-ee  flow  of  saUva,  which  may  be 
mingled  with  blood  if  the  mucous  mem- 
brane has  been  wounded.  On  manipula- 
tion the  mobihty  of  the  fragments  can 
usually  be  ascei-tained,  and  crepitus  can 
be  felt  where  there  is  not  much  displace- 
ment. By  introducing  the  finger  through 
the  mouth  the  diagnosis  wiU  be  assisted, 
and  any  projection  of  the  fragments  beneath 
or  through  the  mucous  membrane  wiU  be 
readily  detected. 

Treatment. — If  there  is  displacement, 
the  surgeon  must  endeavour  by  manipula- 
tion to  reduce  the  fragments.    By  the  help 
of  a  finger  in  the  mouth  and  gentle  pressure 
with  the  fingers  of  the  other  hand  externally, 
this  object  may  usually  be  effected.  The 
patient  should  then  be  kept  in  bed,  and 
must  not  be  allowed  to  speak.    By  means 
of  a  bandage  placed  round  the  head  and 
attached  below  to  a  broad  belt  round  the 
chest,  the  movements  of  the  neck  should  be 
prevented.  Haemorrhage  should  be  checked 
by  giving  the  patient  ice  to  suck.    In  severe 
dyspnoea  and  laryngeal  irritation  it  will  be 
necessary  to  resort  at  once  tolaryngotomy; 
or,  if  the  injury  extend  to  the  laryngeal 
cartilages,  or  the  soft  parts  covering  them, 
tracheotomy  may  be  preferable.  Liquid 
food  and  sops  should  be  given,  but  if  the 
attempt  to  swallow  causes  great  pain  and 
coughing,  or  if  it  displaces  the  fragments,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  feed  the  patient  with 
nutrient  enemata.    In  some  cases,  however, 
this  difficulty  may  be  met  by  the  use  of  an 
oesophageal  tube, 

,  To  reUeve  the  local  swelling  and  pain,  a 
lead  and  opium  lotion  may  be  used,  and 
leeches  are  sometimes  beneficial. 

As  a  rule  the  more  acute  symptoms 
subside  in  a  week  or  two,  and  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  parts  allows  a  certain  amount 
of  movement.  Bony  union  takes  place  in 
the  com'se  of  a  few  weeks.  Occasionally 
necrosis  of  part  of  the  bone,  accompaniea 
by  the  formation  of  foul  abscesses,  may 
cause  great  delay  in  the  healing  process, 
and  the  patient  may  succumb  to  the  ex* 
haustion  or  septic  condition  thus  produced. 

N.  Davees-Collbt. 

HYPERIDROSIS  (Excessive  Sweat- 
ing).— Cause. — HyiJeridrosis  may  be  (1) 
symptomatic  in  some  general  disease  of  * 
febrile  character — rheumatism,  pneumonifti 
&c. ;  or  (2)  it  may  depend  on  the  debility 
induced  by  exhausting  disease  (phthisis). 
(3)  It  may  be  due  to  some  affiection  more 
essentially  neurotic  in  character,  as  in  cases 
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» where  it  accompanies  nem-algia  or  para- 
l;lysis.  (4)  It  occm-s  idiopathically,  and  may 
'  be  regarded  rather  as  an  anomaly  of  funo- 
ition. 

Pathology. — A  fanctional  disturbance  of 
I  the  sweat-glands,  increasing  the  quantity 
oof  sweat  secreted,  but  not  altering  its 
c  character. 

Symptoms.  —  The  condition  may  be 
aacute  or  chronic,  general  or  local.  When 
aaccompanying  febrile  conditions  it  is  more 
ooften  general,  and  is  sometimes  attended 
hby  the  formation  on  the  sm'face  of  the 
5 skin  of  minute,  evenly-distributed,  and 
oclosely-set  pellucid  vesicles  (sudamina). 
IThey  are  formed  by  small  collections  of 
ssweat  beneath  the  cuticle.  Occasionally 
s  sudamina  become  somewhat  turbid,  in 
vwhich  condition  they  have  received  the 
rname  '  miliaria  alba ' ;  or  they  may  be 
aaccompanied  by  a  certain  amotmt  of  in- 
fflammatory  halo,  and  have  then  received 
I  the  name  '  miliaria  rubra.' 

It  must  be  noted  that  excessive  sweat- 
iing  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  a  lowered 
t  temperature. 

Local  hyperidrosis  is  most  frequently 
rmet  with  on  the  perineum  and  adjacent 
fparts,  axillse,  palms,  and  soles ;  but  other 
I'forms  of  local  hyperidrosis  are  met  vsdth, 
ooften  imilateral,  and  as  part  of  a  local 
rneurotic  distm'bance.  The  form  of  hyperi- 
ddrosis  which  most  often  calls  for  treatment 
ids  the  sweating  of  the  pakns  or  soles ;  this 
c  condition,  which  may  be  temporary  or 
fpermanent,  gives  rise  to  great  annoyance, 
iiinterfering  with  an  occupation,  or  with 
tthe  patient's  social  duties  and  pleasures. 
IThe  continued  maceration  may  lead  to 
echanges  in  the  skin  between  the  fingers 
oor  about  the  perineum  or  adjacent  parts — 
t  that  is,  to  an  erythematous  eczema  (inter- 
ttrigo). 

On  the  soles  there  are  more  often  seen 
rrounded  patches  of  sodden,  whitish  epider- 
nrois,  like  that  of  the  washerwoman's  hand, 
tthe  patches  eventually  desquamating  and 
iileaving  the  part  beneath  red  and  tender. 
>Not  infrequently  the  part  drifts  into  a 
c  chronic  desquamative  condition,  indistin- 
ijguishable  i&rom  eczema  of  the  sole.  This 
^sweating  of  the  feet  is  rarely  unaccom- 
ppanied  by  fetor,  due  to  the  proneness  of  the 
-  sweat  to  decompose  after  its  deposit  on  the 
s  surface,  or  to  the  presence  of  a  bacterium 
i'(Thin).  Hyperidrosis  is  naturally  worse 
uin  summer  than  in  winter. 

'Treatment. — Quinine,  iron,  beUadoima, 
oor  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  may  be  given  in 
eases  where  it  may  be  desirable  to  treat 
'  the  condition  internally.   The  hypodermic 


injection  of  atropia  (gr.  i§o~^)  ^^^^  *o  be- 
of  great  service.  In  cases  where  the  sweat- 
ing is  accompanied  by  debihty,  a  general 
tonic  treatment  is  obviously  indicated. 

It  is,  however,  the  local  and  more  per- 
manent varieties  which  call  for  treatment, 
and  this  is  more  likely  to  be  successful 
when  of  a  local  character.  Dusting  powders, 
such  as  the  following : — Ijc  Acidi  salicyUcif 
gr.  XX.;  zinci  oxidi,  Siij-j  kaolin  ad  ^j., 
may  be  perseveringly  appUed,  after  cleans- 
ing, night  and  morning ;  or  the  parts  may 
be  bathed  in  astringent  waters — e.g.  sulphate 
of  zinc,  alum,  or  acetate  of  lead,  a  drachm 
of  either  to  the  pint  of  water. 

Tincture  of  belladonna,  either  pure  or 
diluted,  is  weU  spoken  of  as  a  local  appli- 
cation, but  toxic  effects  should  be  watched, 
for.  For  cases  which  resist  such  treatment,, 
the  following  plan  may  be  adopted : — The 
feet,  after  being  washed  and  dried,  are  to 
be  enveloped  in  neatly-appHed  dressings 
smeared  vidth  the  following  ointment — a 
modification  of  Hebra's  unguent,  diachyh  : 
^3  Emplast.  diachyH,  §iv. ;  olei  olivas,  f  ^iv. 
The  plaster  to  be  melted,  and  the  oil  added, 
and  stirred  until  a  homogeneous  mass 
results  ;  bandages  to  be  appUed,  and  clean 
stockings  and  new  boots  to  be  worn.  In 
twenty-four  hom-s  the  feet  are  to  be  re- 
dressed in  the  same  way  after  being  wiped 
(not  washed),  and  dusted  with  dusting 
powder.  The  treatment  is  to  be  earned  out 
for  ten  to  twenty  days,  after  which  the- 
dressings  may  be  discontinued,  and  the 
dusting  powder  only  applied.  The  process 
may  have  to  be  repeated.  Desquamation, 
occurs,  beneath  which  the  epidermis  is 
tender  at  first.  Alfred  Sangster. 

HYPERMETEOPIA,  a  congenital  or 
acquired  error  of  refraction  of  the  eye,  in 
which,  with  the  accommodation  at  rest,  the 
focus  of  the  lens-system  of  the  eye  does  not 
Lie  upon  the  layer  of  rods  and  cones  of  the 
retina,  but  at  an  imaginary  spot  behind. 
The  physical  state  may  be  a  short  antero- 
posterior axis,  too  low  refractive  power  of 
the  media,  insufficient  curvature  of  the 
refracting  surfaces,  imperfect  growth  of  the 
crystalline  lens,  or  absence  of  the  lens.  See 
Eefraction,  Errors  of. 

HYPEROSTOSIS.  See  Jaws,  Diseases 
of  the. 

HYPERTROPHY,  in  its  surgical  sense, 
is  the  term  used  to  indicate  enlargement  ot 
an  organ,  or  overgrowth  of  a  tissue.  When 
analysed  pathologically,  it  will  be  seen  to 
include  the  results  of  very  different  causes 
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'of  increased  nutrition.  Thus,  there  are  the  ' 
Physiological  Hypertrophies  which  hap-  I 
pen  as  phases  of  the  normal  hfe-history  of 
the  body.  Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned 
the  enlargement  of  the  uterus  incidental  to 
pregnancy ;  and  the  changes  that  develop 
iu  the  female  breast  at  the  age  of  puberty, 
and  prior  to  lactation.  It  may  be  said  ge- 
nerally that  physiological  hypertrophies  are 
intended  to  provide  the  means  for  a  quan- 
titative increase  of  functional  activity,  and 
that  when  the  functional  call  ceases  the 
increment  of  tissue  is  removed  by  consecu- 
tive atrophy. 

Then  there  are  certain  cases  in  which  a 
part  passes  beyond  the  level  of  natural 
growth,  either  as  a  congenital  deformity — 
e.g.  an  enlarged  hand  or  foot — or  as  an  ac- 
quired excess  and  perversion  of  nutrition. 
The  latter  are  apt  to  arise  at  certain  epochs 
of  life,  and  this  feature  is  not  the  least  of 
their  characteristics.  Diffuse  hypertrophy 
of  the  breasts  in  young  women,  and  en- 
largement of  the  prostate  gland  in  old  men, 
are  famihar  examples.  Now,  inasmuch  as 
there  is  no  sufficiently  obvious  explanation 
of  such  overgrowths,  they  have  been  de- 
signated spontaneous — a  very  convenient 
expression,  but  one  which  gives  no  infor- 
mation. 

In  hypertrophy  of  the  prostate  the  glan- 
dular, muscular,  and  fibrous  elements  are 
all  multiplied,  and  amyloid  bodies  are 
formed  with  tolerable  frequency. 

Compensatory  Hypertrophies  are  in- 
duced for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  in- 
creased resistance  to  muscular  action;  or 
for  substituted  service  where  one  of  dupli- 
cate glandular  organs  is,  from  some  cause 
or  other,  crippled  in  its  function.  Numerous 
illustrations  of  the  former  group  are  met 
with  in  practice — e.g.  stricture  of  the  urethra 
■entails  hypertrophy  of  the  bladder  and  ure- 
ters ;  stricture  of  the  rectum  a  like  con- 
dition of  the  contractile  coat  of  the  bowel 
above  the  seat  of  obstruction.  The  heart 
undergoes  marked  enlargement  from  in- 
competency of  the  valves  or  stenosis  of  the 
cardiac  orifices.  In  these  cases  dilatation 
supervenes  on  the  hypertrophy  when  the 
limit  of  compensation  is  reached,  or,  in 
other  words,  when  the  mechanical  impedi- 
ment interrupts  the  vascular  supply  of  the 
muscles  involved.  In  children,  the  bladder 
is  occasionally  hypertrophied  without  there 
being  any  recognisable  obstruction  to  the 
flow  of  urine ;  indeed,  it  would  seem  that 
mere  excess  of  function  from  long-continued 
derangement  of  the  nervo-muscular  dyna- 
mism— commonly  known  as '  irritable  blad- 
der ' — is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  over- 


growth of  the  vesical  muscles.  Elongated 
prepuce,  ascarides,  and  polypus  of  the  rec- 
tum may  be  the  initial  cause  of  the  mischief, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  functional  dis- 
turbance may  be  purely  intrinsic. 

Hypertrophy  is  more  cornmon  and  more 
pronounced  in  the  involuntary  than  in  the 
voluntary  muscles — (1)  because  the  former 
are  subject,  in  their  normal  state,  to  per- 
petually recmring  frequent  stimulation,  and 
(2)  because  in  them  unusual  resistance  is 
more  Uable  to  arise  and  more  difficult  to 
remove.  Up  to  a  certain  point  the  volun- 
tary muscles  grow  in  response  to  the  extra 
call  on  their  contractility,  but  beyond  this 
the  repair,  during  the  shortened  intervaU 
of  rest,  is  not  equal  to  the  loss  sustained  by 
over-exercise.  When  the  muscular  fibres 
are  merely  enlarged,  the  hypertrophy  is 
termed  '  simple ; '  when  they  are  multiphed, 
it  is  called  '  numerical.' 

The  disease  knovra  as  FseucLo-hypertro- 
plvic  pa/ralysis  (q.v.)  affects  the  voluntary 
muscles,  especially  those  of  the  calves.  As 
regards  the  muscular  fibres,  it  is  essentially 
an  atrophic  change,  the  apparent  hype]>- 
trophy  depending  mainly  upon  fatty  infil- 
tration within  and  without  the  sarcolemma. 

When  one  kidney  is  mideveloped  or 
atrophied,  the  other  grows  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  system.  The  existing 
urinary  tubules — and  notably  the  secreting 
cells — are  increased  in  size,  and  probably 
new  ones  are  formed. 

Irritative  Hypertrophies. — The  sti- 
mulus to  increased  nutrition  is  an  artificial 
one,  and  its  incidence  often  owing  to  chance. 
The  results,  which  in  the  gross  are  classed 
with  the  hypertrophies  on  account  of  the 
bulk  acquired,  are  largely  inflammatory 
overgrowths,  modified  in  each  case  under 
the  influence  of  the  special  formative  pro- 
I  perty  of  the  tissues  implicated.  Intermit- 
tent pressure  is  a  common  cause  of  hyper- 
trophy (continuous  pressure  leads  to  atro- 
phy). It  acts  by  teasing  the  structural 
elements  into  greater  nutritive  acti^•ity,  and 
by  determining  an  extra  supply  of  blood  to 
the  part. 

The  pressure  of  tight  and  badly-fitting 
shoes  is  a  fertile  source  of  corns.  Mis- 
directed pressm-e,  as  when,  through  varus, 
the  weight  of  the  body  is  thi-o-mi  on  the 
outer  surface  of  the  foot,  causes  thickening 
of  the  skin  and  effusion  into  the  subcuta- 
neous tissue.  The  effusion  is  often  so  col- 
lected and  circumscribed  as  to  constitute 
a  Wsa,  over  which  the  callosity  gUdes. 
The  papiUsB  and  hairs  on  the  outskirts 
of  chronic  ulcers  of  the  leg  are  always 
hypertrophied;  and  so,  commonly,  is  the 
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I  underlying  bone,  which  is  then  marked 
i  by  a  flattened  node  with  well-defined 
1  margin. 

Elephantiasis  Arabvm,  a  diffuse  over- 
!  growth  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  con- 
1  nective  tissue,  is  a  good  example  of  irrita- 
1  tive  hypertrophy.  It  affects  chiefly  the 
1  scrotum  and  legs  of  Orientals. 

Probably  no  other  tissue  shows  such 
.  diversity  in  the  degree  and  manner  of  hy- 
]  pertrophy  as  the  osseous.  In  atrophy  of 
t  the  brain  the  cranium  responds  with  con- 
V  centric  hypertrophy ;  and  when  the  cranial 
(  Contents  are  amplified,  eccentric  overgrowth 
I  of  the  encasing  bone  is  the  usual  concomi- 
X  tant.  Thickening  of  the  cranial  bones,  with 
t  filling  in  of  the  diploe,  is  one  of  the  features 
(of  senility. 

Hypertrophic  lengthening  of  a  long  bone 
I  may  be  due  to  some  constitutional  state — 
(  e.g.  syphihs ;  more  rarely  it  is  comple- 
imentary  to  shortening  of  another  bone  of 
t  the  same  or  the  opposite  limb.  Then  there 
tare  those  curious  cases  known  as  'ostitis 
c  deformans,'  in  which  a  few,  many,  or  most 
(of  the  bones  in  the  body  are  distorted  by 
I  massive  deposits  and  curvatures.  Equally 
i  interesting,  and  puzzling  as  to  its  intrinsic 
r  nature,  is  the  occasional  progressive  hyper- 
t  trophy  of  the  facial  bones.  '  In  such  cases 
tthe  bony  deposits  are  spongy,  puffed,  nodu- 
!  lar,  so  that  the  bone  acquires  a  resemblance 
tio  skin  affected  with  elephantiasis.' — Bill- 
rroth.  Augustus  J.  Pepper. 

HYPOCHONDRIASIS  (m  the  male), 
aa  mental  condition,  usually  hereditary,  akin, 
Hand  often  the  prelude,  to  melanchoHa, 
0  characterised  by  great  depression  and  a 
;  tendency  to  exaggerate  or  imagine  symp- 
t  toms  of  some  physical  ailment  or  defect. 

In  siu'gical  practice  it  is  generally  met 
^with  in  association  with  bleeding  piles, 
f  so-called  fissure  of  the  anus,  urethral  stric- 
:  ture,  apprehended  impotence,  varicocele,  &c. 
.'Any  local  affection  attended  vsdth  pain,  loss 
oof  blood,  or  prolonged  purulent  discharge 
vwiU,  in  persons  of  feeble  nervous  organi- 
ssation,  react  upon  the  system  and  increase 
ithe  hypochondriacal  tendency.  Appropriate 
wind  successful  treatment  of  the  local  ailment 
»mll  therefore  produce  considerable  improve- 
Dment  in  the  mental  condition.  But  if  there 
bbe  no  objective  local  ailment,  the  prognosis 
iiis  very  unfavourable. 

If  hypochondriasis  be  compUcated  by 
vvturicocele,  the  patient  usually  attributes  his 
^condition  to  this  cause,  and  complains  of 
fcaching  pains  and  abnormal  sensations  in 
tithe  corresponding  testicle  or  spermatic  cord. 
EBut  varicocele  very  rarely  requires  operative 


treatment,  and  experience  has  proved  that  its 
removal  in  these  cases  does  not  benefit  the 
patient,  who  still  complains  of  pains  when 
the  supposed  cause  has  ceased  to  exist. 

Apprehension  of  impending  impotence 
is  a  firequent  symptom.  The  patient's 
thoughts  are  engrossed  with  the  subject. 
He  studies  aU  his  symptoms,  and  is  alert 
to  discover  additional  evidence  of  his  in- 
capacity. Stimulated  more  by  curiosity  as 
to  his  condition  than  by  appetite,  he  attempts 
sexual  intercourse,  and  £f  anxiety  as  to  the 
result  produce  failure,  as  not  infrequently 
happens,  his  mental  depression  is  corre- 
spondingly increased.  Such  patients  often 
volunteer  confessions  of  seK-abuse  or  of  pre- 
mature and  excessive  indulgence  in  venery. 
These  aberrations  are,  in  part  at  least,  due 
to  defective  mental  control ;  but  indulgence 
in  them  reacts  injuriously  on  the  nervous 
system.  Hypochondriasis  is  frequently  met 
with  in  hospital  practice,  and  many  cases  of 
so-called  malingering  are  due  to  this  cause. 
The  patient  wastes  his  hfe  in  going  from 
one  hospital  to  another,  without  benefit  to 
himself  or  satisfaction  to  his  surgeon. 

The  diagnosis  of  hypochondriasis  is  not 
difi&cult.  The  patient's  exaggerated  com- 
plaints and  imusual  sensations,  without  any 
objective  cause,  sufficiently  indicate  his  con- 
dition. 

Treatment. — Any  local  source  of  pain 
or  irritation  must  be  appropriately  treated  ; 
but  the  ministering  to  a  mind  diseased 
belongs  more  to  medical  than  to  surgical 
practice.  Jeremiah  McCarthy. 

HYPODERMIC   INJECTION".— By 

this  term  is  understood  the  administration 
of  drugs  by  injecting  them  in  a  concen- 
trated form  beneath  the  skin,  into  the 
lymph  spaces,  from  which  they  are  readily 
absorbed  into  the  general  circulation.  This 
method  possesses  the  following  advan- 
tages : — (1)  Rapid  effect  of  drug ;  (2)  more 
powerful  effect  produced;  (3)  direct  local 
effect  on  tissues,  especially  nerve-trunks ; 
(4)  avoidance  of  direct  disturbance  of  ali- 
mentary canal ;  (5)  economy. 

A.  Operation  for  Bapid  Absorption. — 
Care  having  been  taken  that  the  small 
hypodermic  syringe  is  perfectly  clean,  and 
that  the  washer  of  the  piston  is  supple  and 
airtight,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  drug  is 
drawn  up  into  the  body  of  the  syringe,  and 
aU  air  excluded  by  turning  the  needle  up- 
wards and  pressing  the  piston.  The  skin 
on  the  back  of  the  forearm  or  elsewhere 
having  been  pinched  up  for  about  two 
inches  and  stretched  tightly,  the  needle  is 
driven,  with  a  single  rapid  thrust,  deeply 
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into  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  into  which 
the  fluid  is  then  slowly  injected ;  the  needle 
is  then  as  rapidly  withdrawn,  and  the 
thumb  placed  on  the  puncture  to  prevent  a 
possible  sHght  oozing  of  the  fluid  injected. 

Points  to  be  noted  in  connection  with 
the  foregoing  are — 

(1)  Syringe  :  the  barrel  should  be  of  glass, 
upon  which  are  dh'ectly  screwed  the  fittings 
at  each  end.  Minim  or  cubic  millimetre 
divisions  should  be  marked  on  the  barrel, 
and  not  on  the  piston-rod,  on  which,  how- 
ever, should  be  placed  an  adjustable  stop. 
The  piston  should  have  a  double  cup-shaped 


washer,  the  halves  being  separated  by  a 
groove.  If  the  washer  becomes  dry  it 
is  always  best  to  soak  it  in  warm  water. 
Before  and  after  use,  the  syringe  and  needle 
attached  should  be  washed  thoroughly  ia 
pure  water,  the  needle  dried,  and  a  wire 
inserted  in  it. 

(2)  Fluid,  to  be  injected,  must  be  in  -as 
small  a  quantity  as  possible  without  being 
so  concentrated  as  to  cause  irritation  on 
that  accoimt.  ,  (The  irritative  effect  of  many 
drugs  can  be  avoided  by  judicious  com- 
bination with  atropia,  &c.)  If  the  quantity 
to  be  injected  exceeds  15  minims  or  3  cubio 


Drug 


Aoetio  Acid  . 
Carbolic  Acid 

Lactic  Acid  . 
Oamio  Acid  . 
Sclerotic  Acid 


Bromine 
Iodine  . 


Iodide  of  Potas- 
sium. 
Arsenic  . 


Ferric  Perchloride 
Liq.  Ferri  PercWor. 
Mercuric  Per- 
chloride. 
Ammonia  Liquor 


Sulphuric  Ether 

,1  " 

Chloroform  . 
Aoonitin  . 
Apomorphia  . 

Atropia 

Cocaine  .  . 

Curare  . 
Srgotln 


Fserine  . 
Hyoaoyamln 


Dose 


Morphia 


Pilocarpin 


6  minims  of  10  per 
cent,  solution. 

5-10  minims  of  8 
per  cent,  solution 

6  minims  of  10  per 
cent,  solution. 

5  minims  of  1  per 
cent,  solution. 

3-5  m.   .      .  • 


1  m.      •      •  • 

1  gr. 

i-4gr.(10m.Tinct. 

lodi,  or  more.). 
3-5  gr.  . 

4m.  of  Liq.Arsenic, 
+  equal  quantity 
of  water. 

3-5  m.  . 

10  m.  . 

Agr-    •      •  • 

10  m.  in  f3j.  of 
water. 

5-10  m.  . 

20-30  m.  . 


Employment 


5  m. 


rgr. 


J-lgr.  . 

J4  gr.,  or  4  gr.  in 

24  hours. 
I  gr.,  in  water 


•ftri  gr- 


Kemarks 


Check  to  new  growths  .      .  . 

To  check  infective  inflammation 
and  new  growths. 

Check  to  new  growths  • 


Esoitor  of  involuntary  muscular 
action  in  gut  and  uterus.  Hae- 
mostatic. 

Check  to  hospital  gangrene  . 

Check  to  new  growths  (goitre, 
&c.). 

Strumous   glands,   tonsils,  &c. 

Radical  cure  of  hydrocele,  &o. 
Check  to  new  growths.  Chronic 

inflammatory  disturbance. 
Check  to  new  growths,  &c. 


Eadioal  cure  of  nsevus,  &C.  . 
Check  to  new  growths  .      .  . 
Cure  of  syphilis  .... 

Cardiac  stimulant  in  shock,  <Sso. 

Antidote  to  alcohol,  opixmi,  and 

snake  poison. 
Cure  of  epileptiform  neuralgia, 

sciatica,  ifec. 
Cardiac  stimulant  in  shock  or 

syncope  from  anffisthetics,  &o. 
Local  ana3sthetic  .... 
Check  to  neuralgia 
As  an  emetic  .... 

Antidote  to  opium,  chloroform, 
pilocarpin,  muscarin,  aconite, 
&c.  Checks  excessive  secretion. 

Local  anassthetic.  Checks  con- 
gestion of  mucous  membrane 
of  nose,  &c.,  &c. 

To  cure  tetanus  and  hydrophobia. 

Hosmostatic,  &c  


To  cure  tetanus  .... 

Checks  delirium  of  mania  and 
delirium  tremens. 

Anodyne.  Hemostatic.  Writer 
has  found,  with  Prof.  Scliafcr, 
that  it  diminishes  parenchyma- 
tous oozing  when  given  just 
before  operation. 

To  produce  sweating  in  cases  of 
urroraia,  &o. 


Should  be  injected  into  growing 

margin.  (Broadbent.) 
In  malignant  pustule  has  been 

injected,  5-20  per  cent.,  under 

pustule. 

Should  be  injected  into  growing  I 
margin.   (Huter.)  ^ 
Causes  pain  and  inflammation. 


Far  better  than  ergot.  Inject 
into  buttock  deeply. 

Of  doubtful  value. 


Less  powerful  than  iodine. 
Painful. 


Should  be  combined  with  atropia 

and  morphia. 
Must  be  injected  into  a  vein. 

Danger  of  local  inflammation. 

Deep  injection  down  to  nerve- 
trunk. 

Should  be  injected  beneath  skin 
of  breast. 

Painful  at  first. 

Best  to  begin  with  small  dose. 

Invaluable  as  emetic  Acts  in 
2  minutes. 

Valuable  to  combine  with  other 
injections  to  reduce  inflamma- 
tory mischief. 

TTsu-allv  in  4,  10,  or  20  per  cent, 
solution.   Inject  2-4  m.  of  last. 

Of  doubtful  value.  Only  danger  is 
paralysis  of  respiratory  muscles. 

Best  to  use  sclerotic  acid,  q.v.  If 
neither  can  be  had,  use  10 
of  Liquor  ergot,  nmmon.  and 
J  gr.  morphia  and  -fg  gr.  atropia. 


Combine  with  ^  gr.  atropine. 


Very  useful  combined  with  hot- 
air  bath. 
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centimetres,  it  had  better  he  divided,  and 
each  part  injected  in  a  different  place.  _ 

(3)  The  point  at  which  injection  is  to 
be  made  should  -usually  be  in  the  limbs,  on 
the  extensor  sm-faces,  where  the  sldn  is 
loose.  Least  pain  and  tension  will  follow 
where  the  skin  is  loosest. 

Deep  injection  is  recommended  by  some, 
and  then  the  needle  is  thrust,  to  the  head, 
vertically  into  the  muscles  of  the  buttock 
or  back. 

(4)  Accidents. — (a)  Inflammation  maybe 
caused  by  want  of  cleanliness  in  the  needle, 
&c.,  decomposition  of  the  fluid  to  be  injected 
(growth  of  fungi,  &c.),  excessive  quantity  of 
fluid  injected,  inflammation  being  set  up  by 
simple  tension.  (6)  Injection  into  a  vein, 
and  consequent  toxic  symptoms  from  too 
rapid  absoi-ption  of  drug.  These  can  all  be 
avoided  by  ordinary  attention. 

B.  Operation  for  Interstitial  Injection 
to  check  New  Groivths. —  Tumour  to  be 
cleansed,  pedicle  to  be  constricted,  if  pos- 
sible, during  and  for  a  short  time  after  in- 
jection. The  needle  is  to  be  thrust  deeply 
into  the  substance  of  the  growth,  the  skin 
having  previously  been  drawn  aside  to 
ensure  a  valvular  guard  to  the  punctiure  in 
the  growth.    Points  to  be  noted  are — 

(1)  Avoidance  of  vessels ;  accurate  fill- 
ing of  syringe  ;  thrusting  the  needle  in  first, 
and  waiting  to  see  (by  flow  of  blood  through 
it  or  not)  whether  it  may  chance  to  have 
penetrated  a  large  blood-vessel;  injection 
to  be  slow ;  quantity  of  fluid  to  be  small  at 
first  sitting,  viz.  up  to  f^j.,  or  less  if  in  such 
a  position  as  the  tonsil,  &c. 

(2)  Accidents  are — {a)  Inflammatory 
distm'bance,  to  be  treated  in  the  ordinary 
way;  (6)  injection  into  a  vein,  which  may 
be  fatal ;  this  event  to  be  avoided  by  ob- 
serving the  flow  of  blood  from  the  needle, 

■  as  just  detailed. 

C.  Operation  for  Checlcvng  Spread  of 
.Acute  Specific  Diseases. — (a)  To  check 
1  spreading  inflammation,  such  as  erysipelas, 
i  hospital  gangrene,  traumatic  gangrene,  &c., 
:  inject  beneath  skin  (in  cases  of  gangrene, 
1  deep  injection  must  be  made  as  well)  |  inch 
I  or  about  1"5  cm.  in  front  of  the  red  margin 
<  of  inflanmiation,  at  points  about  ^  inch  or 
'.  1  centimetre  apart,  5-10  minims  or  about 

2  cm.  of  fluid.  {See  table.)  Has  also  been 
lused  (with  very  concentrated  fluids)  in 
I  malignant  pustule. 

Special  modes  of  injection  are  referred 
t  to  under  the  various  drugs  employed. 

The  drugs  given  are  all  soluble  either 
I  directly  in  water  or  glycerine  and  water,  or 
i  in  water  when  they  are  in  the  form  of  salts 
-  —e.g.  sulphates,  &c,    Victor  Horsley. 

YOL.  I, 


HYPOPIXTM.  Pus  in  the  anterior 
chamber  of  the  eye.    See  Hypopyon. 

HYPOPYON  denotes  a  collection  of 
pus  in  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eyeball. 
It  is  distinguished  from  Onyx,  which  is 
an  infiltration  of  pus  into  the  lower  part 
of  the  cornea,  by  being  movable  and  sliift- 
ing  its  position  with  the  movements  of  the 
head,  so  as  to  gravitate  to  the  most  depen- 
dent part  of  the  chamber.  Its  Latin  form 
is  hypopimn.  See  Cornea,  Inflammation 
of  the  ;  Iris,  Diseases  of  the. 

J.  Tweedy. 

HYPOSPADIAS.— This  deformity  of 
the  male  generative  organs  is  one  common 
enough  to  attract  the  attention  of  most 
surgeons  in  practice,  and  is  sometimes  dis- 
tressing enough  to  justify  and  even  to  call 
for  persevering  attempts  to  reHeve  it.  It 
has  been  the  fortune  of  the  writer  to  see 
a  great  number  of  these  cases  during  the 
last  twenty  years.  The  larger  proportion 
of  them  have  been  comparatively  slight 
cases,  characterised  ordy  by  an  absence 
or  a  bifurcation  of  the  fi-senum  preputii. 
Usually,  absence  of  a  true  meatus  urinarius, 
and  a  backward  position  of  the  m-ethral 
opening,  varying  from  a  quarter  to  haK  an 
inch,  were  associated  with  this  condition  of 
the  prepuce.    In  all  deficiency  of 

the  prepuce  at  the  under  part  of  the  glans 
penis  is  evident.  In  most,  the  prepuce  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  redundant  upon  the 
dorsum  of  the  penis.  This  redundancy,  in 
many  forms  of  the  malformation,  assumes  a 
shape  somewhat  similar  to  a  hood  or  cowl, 
concealing  the  glans  penis  as  seen  from 
above  and  in  front.  At  the  sides  of  the 
corona  glandis  it  slopes  off,  and  is  lost  on 
the  skin  of  the  penis  at  the  side  of  the 
urethra,  so  that  the  frsenum  preputii  is  split 
Kke  a  hare-hp. 

In  most  of  the  severer  cases,  the  body 
of  the  penis,  near  the  glans,  presents  a 
decided  downward  curve,  always  more 
evident  during  the  state  of  erection.  In 
some  cases,  the  curve  thus  increased  during 
erection  becomes  an  obstacle  to  coition, 
even  without  any  extremely  backward 
position  of  the  meatus.  In  such  cases,  the 
penis  as  an  organ  of  micturition  is  efficient, 
but  as  an  instrument  of  coition  is  not  so. 
The  curve  depends,  in  all  the  instances 
the  writer  has  met  with,  upon  the  pre- 
sence of  a  rigid  band  of  fibrous  tissue, 
forming  the  imder  surface  of  the  corpora 
cavernosa.  This  band  (which  is  apparently 
the  result  of  an  attempt  to  repair  or  sup- 
plement the  deficient  development  of  the 
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corpiis  spongiosum  of  the  urethra)  being 
devoid  of  erectile  tissue,  does  not  accom- 
modate itself  to  the  changing  bulk  of  the 
corpora  cavernosa  during  erection,  and,  by 
its  passive  resistance,  causes  the  downward 
curve  of  the  penis  peculiar  to  these  cases. 

In  all  the  cases  met  with  by  the  writer, 
the  lU'ethi'a  has  been  more  or  less  deficient 
in  the  jiroper  development  of  its  enclosing 
sheath  of  erectUe  tissue,  the  prolongation 
forward  of  the  corpus  spongiosum.  Its 
walls  are  usually  formed  of  mucous  mem- 
brane, invested  by  a  thin  layer  of  fibrous 
tissue,  which  Hes  imder  a  delicate  and  fine 
skin,  and  is  a  prolongation  of  the  fibrous 
investment  of  the  erectile  tissue  forming 
the  btdb  of  the  corpus  spongiosum  penis. 
The  fossa  navicularis  is  usually  imperfect 
or  entu-ely  absent.  The  meatus  urinarius 
is  a  transverse  sHt,  forming  a  valvular 
aperture  more  or  less  contracted,  and 
sometimes  admitting  only  a  fine  probe. 
It  may  be  the  cause  of  a  difficulty  in  mic- 
turition and  trouble  soon  after  birth.  The 
opening  varies  in  its  position,  being  from 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  so  posterior  to  its 
normal  site,  or  extending  to  the  base  of  the 
penis  at  the  jimction  of  the  scrotum  with 
the  skin  covering  the  penis,  or  even  into  the 
perineum  beyond  the  scrotum..  Frequently 
there  is  seen  at  the  base  of  the  penis  a  sort  of 
navicular  depression,  indicating  the  abrupt 
termination  of  the  bulb  of  the  penis,  even 
when  the  urethral  apertm-e  is  placed  con- 
siderably anterior  to  it.  Between  this 
depression  and  the  actual  opening  the 
urethra  in  these  cases  is  covered  by  a  thin 
membranous  skin,  in  addition  to  its  mucous 
and  fibrous  investment.  The  skin  on  the 
imder  surface  of  the  penis  is  generally  thin 
and  imperfectly  developed,  and  often  looks 
like  an  old  cicatrix.  In  one  remarkable 
case  of  the  writer's,  occurring  in  a  young 
and  vigorous  man  of  the  age  of  eighteen, 
this  depression  at  the  root  of  the  penis  was 
very  marked,  the  urethra  being,  however, 
completed  nearly  as  far  as  its  normal 
termination  by  a  thinner  and  finer  skin. 
Although  the  urethra  in  this  case  was 
completed,  and  tolerably  efiicient  as  a  mic- 
turating channel,  the  fibrous  bands  on  each 
side  of  the  m-ethra  previously  described 
were  so  thick  and  rigid  that,  when 
erect,  the  penis  behind  the  corona  glandis 
was  bent  almost  double  by  their  resisting 
action,  so  as  to  render  coition  quite  im- 
possible. 

In  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  this 
defonnity  assumes  a  still  more  remark- 
able character.  The  cleft  is  continued 
backwards  through  the  scrotum  and  into 


the  perineum,  separating  the  two  halves  of 
the  scrotum  into  two  labia,  similar  to  the 
labia  majora  of  the  female.  Each  of  the 
labia,  however,  is  rather  fuller,  broader,  and 
more  pronounced  than  in  most  female 
children,  and  usually  contains  a  testicle  ia 
a  more  or  less  perfect  state  of  development. 
The  urethral  groove  is  continued  backward 
through  the  anterior  half  of  the  perineum, 
completely  severing  the  two  halves  of  the 
corpus  spongiosum,  and  ending  at  the 
membranous  portion  of  the  urethra  in  a 
distinct  fourchette,  resembling  that  of  the 
vagina  in  the  female.  Often,  in  these  cases, 
there  is  a  prominent  valve-hke  formation 
of  a  crescentic  shape,  somewhat  similar 
to  the  virgin  hymen,  and  stUl  further 
increasing  the  resemblance  to  the  female. 

j  When  this  condition  is  accompanied  by 
an  imperfect  evolution  and  non-descent 
of  the  testicle,  the  resemblance  is  so 
close  as  to  afford  a  real  excuse  for  the 

'  common  mistake  as  to  the  sex  of  the  in- 
dividual. 

!  Some  of  these  individuals,  in  whom  the 
testes,  although  present  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  labia,  are  small  and  ill-developed, 
have  been  mistaken  for  females  in  whom 
the  ovaries  have  been  drawn  down  into 
the  labia.  Many  such  cases  ai"e  recorded. 
The  author,  however,  considers  that  aU,  or 
nearly  all,  these  persons  have  been  really 
males.  He  has  never  seen  one  in  whom 
the  evidence  has  been  munistakably  in 
favour  of  a  really  feminine  condition. 
They  are  never,  so  far  as  he  has  seen, 
provided  with  a  vaginal  canal,  distinct  and 
!  separate  from  the  m-ethral  one,  and  the 
!  uterus  is  altogether  absent,  the  prostate 
often  doing  duty  as  a  witness  in  evidence 
of  that  organ.  The  diagnostic  signs  most 
to  be  depended  on  are  the  absence  of  both 
vagina  and  uterus,  on  examination  by  the 
finger  per  anum,  with  a  soimd  passed 
through  the  urethra  into  the  bladder ;  and 
the  passage  of  the  urine  through  the  open- 
ing which  has  the  external  appearance  of 
a  vagina. 

The  family  history  of  cases  of  Injpo- 
spadias  usually  shows,  lilce  that  of  hare-hp, 
cleft  palate,  ectopia  vesicte  and  epispadias, 
and  other  deformities  resulting  fi-om  de- 
ficient evolution  or  arrest  of  development, 
a  distinctly  hereditary  tendency.  In  many 
families  of  boys,  some  degree  of  the  de- 
formity may  be  observed  in  more  than  one, 
and  although  the  difficulties  of  ascertaining 
the  atavic  peculiarity  in  such  cases  are 
great,  fi-om  the  peculiar  position  and  obscure 
indications  of  the  slighter  cases  of  the  de- 
formity, enough  can  often  be  gathered  to 
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show  that  there  is  a  family  proclivity.  In 
extreme  cases  only  is  it  the  cause  of  im- 
potence, and  thus  the  race  is  continued  so 
long  as  the  less  serious  results  only  are 
present  in  the  individual  bearer  of  the 
pecuharity.  Some  cm-ious  and  valuable 
evidences  of  this  are  given  by  Mr.  A. 
Lingard  in  the  Lancet  of  April  19,  1884. 

Treatment. — The  sHghter  cases  of  hy- 
pospadias, in  which  the  deformity  is  con- 
fined to  the  prepuce,  fi'senum,  and  fossa 
navicularis,  the  penis  serving  more  or  less 
jierfectly  to  caiTy  the  urine  away  from  the 
clothes  in  mictm'ition,  may  with  great  pro- 
priety be  left  alone.  No  attempt  should 
be  made  to  improve  the  slight  deformity, 
which  is  by  no  means  conspicuous.  In 
more  severe  cases,  where  the  m'ethra  is  open 
to  the  extent  of  its  anterior  half,  the  writer 
has  succeeded  in  carrying  forward  the 
m-ethral  tube  to  the  end  of  the  penis  by 
transplanting  the  redundant  dorsal  portion 
of  the  hood-like  prepuce,  making  a  trans- 
verse incision  or  button-hole  close  to  the 
coronal  groove  on  the  dorsum,  and  passing 
the  glans  penis  through  the  aperture.  The 
under  surface  of  the  penis  was  denuded  of 
skin  by  turning  over  the  urethral  groove 
two  lateral  flaps,  reversed,  with  the  skin 
surface  tm'ned  to  the  urethra,  and  reaching 
as  far  back  as  the  groove  extends  along  the 
urethra.  These  were  stitched  together  by 
a  continuous  or  glover's  sutiu'e  of  fine  car- 
boKsed  catgut.  The  transplanted  dorsal 
hood  was  then  split  up  into  two  layers  at 
the  cut  edge,  which  was  opened  and  spread 
out  over  the  raw  surface  of  the  reversed 
urethral  flaps,  and  stitched  to  the  edges 
by  closely  appUed  sutures  of  fine  silver 
wire.  At  first,  the  transplanted  prepuce 
looked  rather  lumpy,  but  this  was  soon 
diminished  by  the  subsequent  contraction, 
and  served  well  the  piurpose  of  conducting 
the  urine  so  as  to  make  a  definite  and 
compact  stream,  clearing  the  clothes  of  the 
patient. 

When  the  deformity  extends  as  far  back 
as  the  scrotum,  it  is  usually  necessary  to  take 
a  flap  from  the  firont  part  of  the  scrotal 
integument,  to  eke  out  the  deficiency  of  the 
prepiTce,  and  to  cover,  when  transplanted,  the 
whole  of  the  penile  urethra.  These  cases 
usually  give  more  trouble  to  cover  the 
urethral  groove,  an  imperfect  union  of  the 
reflected  and  transposed  flaps  often  result- 
ing. They  are  still  further  complicated  by 
the  chordee  or  downward  curvature  of  the 
penis  during  erection,  resulting  from  the 
more  complete  arrest  of  development  of  the 
corpus  spongiosum  urethrse.  They  usually 
requu'e  operations  for  the  cure  of  the 


chordee  previously  to  the  attempt  to  cover 
the  urethra. 

The  writer  has,  in  some  cases,  succeeded 
in  diminishing  to  a  great  extent  the  degree 
of  the  downward  curvature  of  the  penis 
when  erect,  by  making  numerous  trans- 
verse subcutaneous  sections  of  the  hardened 
and  thickened  tissues  on  each  side  of  the 
urethral  groove,  and  keeping  the  penis 
strapped  upon  a  couple  of  thin  metal  splints 
covered  with  red  rubber.  The  splints  used 
were  curved  slightly  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion to  the  penis,  so  as  to  keep  the  latter 
upon  a  shghtly  convex  surface.  They  were 
held  on  by  india-rubber  bands,  which  could 
easily  be  removed  for  the  purpose  of  mic- 
tm-ition.  Two  or  three  minor  oi^erations 
were  usually  required  to  obtain  the  best 
possible  results.  The  cases,  in  which  the 
imperfection  of  development  is  so  great  as 
to  leave  the  genital  organs  in  a  condition 
resembling  that  of  the  female  sex,  reqiiire 
more  extensive  operations,  but  these  are 
usually  more  directly  and  completely  suc- 
cessful than  those  last  described. 

The  restilt  in  the  last  case  operated  on 
by  the  writer,  six  months  ago,  was  more  than 
usually  favourable.  It  occurred  in  a  young 
man  about  twenty-one  years  of  age  who, 
up  to  the  age  of  eighteen,  had  been  trained 
and  dressed  as  a  female.  It  was  not  until 
the  voice  changed  and  the  appearance  of  a 
beard  and  whiskers  that  suspicions  were 
aroused  as  to  his  real  sex.  The  penis  was 
about  the  size  of  that  of  a  boy  of  ten  years, 
and  the  glans  fairly  formed  and  developed, 
but  imperforate.  The  urethra  was  open  as 
far  as  the  perineimi,  the  scrotum  s^Dht  into 
two  labia  majora,  in  each  of  which  an  oval, 
very  movable,  testis  could  be  felt.  When 
pressed  upon,  these  gave  to  the  patient  the 
testicular  sensation  felt  by  a  male  subject. 
At  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  urethral 
groove  was  a  lunated  fold,  with  the  general 
appearance  of  the  fourchette  and  hymen. 
The  apertm-e  leading  to  the  bladder  was 
rather  larger  than  the  diameter  of  the  pro- 
static and  membranous  m'ethra  in  a  male 
of  that  age,  but  the  compressors  of  the 
urethra  were  present,  and  acted  completely 
in  the  retention  of  the  urine.  The  urine 
escaped  in  a  diffuse  stream  from  the  orifice, 
and  the  patient  was  obhged  to  sit  down 
like  a  female  to  pass  the  water  with  com- 
fort. On  examination  per  anum  no  uterus 
or  vagina  could  be  felt,  but  the  prostate, 
traversed  by  the  sound  when  introduced, 
could  be  distinctly  made  out.  The  nymphfe 
were  fairly  represented  by  the  folds  of  the 
spHt  prepuce.  An  attempt  was  first  made, 
by  paring  these  folds  and  the  sides  of  the 
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urethra  down  to  the  perineum,  to  unite  them 
simply  in  the  median  line  over  a  gum  elastic 
catheter,  by  the  use  of  thin  silver  wire 
sutures  closely  apphed.  This  plan,  how- 
ever, totally  failed.  A  second  operation 
was  more  successful. 

This  consisted  in  dissecting  up  each  of 
the  halves  of  the  scrotum  freely,  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  sexual  opening,  laying 
down  one  flap,  reversed,  upon  the  urethral 
groove  (denuded  of  skin  on  each  side),  and 
placing  upon  its  raw  sm-face  the  raw  surface 
of  the  other  side  by  the  plan  of  reversed 
and  superimposed  flaps  described  under 
Epispadias  :  see  Ectopia  Vesicae  and  Epi- 
spadias. These  were  closely  stitched  together 
with  a  large  number  of  silver  wire  sutui'es, 
which  were  kept  in  for  several  weeks  until 
the  flaps  were  firmly  grown  together. 
Some  straggling  hairs,  growing  from  the 
skin  sm-face  of  the  reversed  flap,  were 
destroyed  by  the  application  of  a  drop  of 
strong  nitric  acid  apphed  to  the  root  of  each 
hair,  which  removed  them  before  the  prin- 
cipal operation  was  done.  The  union  took 
place  all  the  way  up  to  the  glans  penis, 


formiag  a  very  perfect  substitute  for  the 
lower  m-ethral  waU. 

The  patient  could  pass  his  water  over 
the  clothes  in  a  very  fair  stream,  with  some 
dribbling  towards  the  end  of  micturition. 
The  testes  remained  in  the  folds  of  the 
scrotum  on  each  side  of  the  perineum,  and 
gave  no  trouble.  The  whole  appearance  of 
the  genitals  now  left  Httle  doubt  as  to  the 
sex  of  the  patient. 

Operations  of  the  kind  just  described 
require  on  the  part  of  the  patient  much 
confidence  and  some  powers  of  endurance ; 
and  on  that  of  the  surgeon  much  previous 
consideration,  ingenuity,  and  fertflity  of 
resource.  Eepeated  attempts  will  often 
succeed  in  the  long  run,  when  the  case 
appears  to  be  hopelessly  incurable.  With 
care  and  caution  in  arranging  the  opera- 
tion, the  patient  need  rarely  be  left  in  a 
worse,  even  if  he  do  not  attain  to  a  better, 
condition  through  the  efforts  of  the  sm-geon. 

John  Wood. 

HYSTERECTOMY.  5fee  Uterus,  Ex- 
tirpation  of  the. 


IGBTBYOBIB— Definition.— A  gene- 
ral disease  of  congenital  origin,  characterised 
by  extreme  dryness  of  the  skin,  and  more 
or  less  development  of  scales,  epidermal 
plates,  or  warty -looking  growths. 

Etiology. — The  disease  is  due  to  some 
congenital  defect  in  the  cutis,  and  is  heredi- 
tary in  many  cases,  but  by  no  means  in 
all  The  heredity  may  be  direct,  may  skip 
a  generation,  or  may  be  through  a  lateral 
branch.  Sometimes,  only  one  chSd  in  a  large 
family  will  have  it ;  at  another,  several 
children  in  the  family,  often  keeping  to  the 
same  sex,  which  may  be  either  the  same  or 
the  opposite  to  that  of  the  affected  parent ; 
but,  taken  as  a  whole,  both  sexes  and  all 
classes  are  equally  liable  to  it.  There  is  no 
other  known  cause  for  the  congenital  affec- 
tion, but  a  local  condition  resembling  I. 
simplex  is  sometimes  seen  after  injuries  or 
disease  of  nerves.  Epidermal  and  papillary 
hypertrophy  is  also  seen  sometimes  in 
chronic  inflammatory  conditions  looking 
like  ichthyosis,  but  these  are  referable  to 
elephantiasis  arabum. 

Varieties. — Ichthyosis,  in  one  or  other 
of  its  forms,  is  a  fairly  common  disease,  but 


varies  immensely  in  its  development.  Three 
clinical  types  may  be  recognised  :  the  first 
two  are  general,  and  are  called  xeroderma 
and  ichthyosis  simplex ;  the  third,  ichthy- 
osis hystrix  or  hystricismus,  is  usually  more 
or  less  localised.  All  of  these  varieties  are 
congenital.  The  two  general  forms  are  not 
reaUy  distinct,  the  milder  form  being  con- 
nected by  every  gradation  with  the  more 
severe,  but  their  separate  consideration 
makes  the  clinical  description  clearer. 

Symptoms. — Xeroderma  is  the  com- 
monest and  mildest  form ;  in  it  the  skin  is 
dry,  rough,  and  dirty-looking,  with  the  na- 
tural lines  more  marked  than  usual  from 
the  thickening  of  the  epidermis ;  the  rough- 
ness is  produced  by  slight  furfiiraceous  scaly- 
ness,  and  also  by  the  prominence  of  the 
hafr-foUicles  due  to  the  condition  known  as 
keratosis  pilaris,  which  is  always  present, 
often  in  a  high  degree,  on  the  extensor  sur- 
face of  the  limbs  and  trunk. 

In  ichthyosis  simplex  the  whole  sm-face 
has  a  tessellated  appearance,  fr-om  being 
covered  with  large,  angular,  dh-ty-white, 
finely  corrugated,  papery  scales,  which  are 
adherent,  and  therefore  slightly  depressed  io 
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the  centre  (I.  scutollata  of  Schonlein),  while 
the  edges  are  detached,  transparent,  and 
shining  (I.  nacree  of  AHbert,  or  I.  nitida). 
This  and  the  following  variations  are  often 
best  seen  on  the  leg,  where  the  surface  is 
frequently  glistening  above,  with  thicker 
scales  below.  In  still  higher  grades,  the 
scales  adhere  together  to  form  thin  plates, 
and  being  of  a  green  tint  look  something 
like  a  serpent's  skin  (I.  serpentina) ;  when 
there  are  still  thicker  plates  the  appearance 
of  a  crocodile's  hide  is  produced  (Sauro- 
derma).  The  older  the  plates,  the  darker 
they  become,  so  that  they  may  vary  from 
an  oHve  green  to  black  (I.  nigricans) .  A  form 
of  seborrhoea  is  sometimes  called  I.  sebacea. 
"While  aU.  these  fanciful  names  are  to  be 
met  with  in  literature,  and  are  therefore 
explained,  their  use  should  be  avoided  as 
they  only  produce  confusion.  These  ex- 
treme conditions  are  rarely  extensive,  and 
only  occupy  certain  regions,  a  milder  form 
prevailing  elsewhere. 

Although  a  general  disease,  it  is  unequal 
in  its  severity  in  different  regions,  and  is 
always  more  developed  on  the  extensor  sm*- 
faces,  especially  over  the  tips  of  the  elbows 
and  knees  and  just  above  the  ankles,  where  it 
may  attain  to  the  higher  condition  of  warty 
growths  or  plates,  even  when  the  disease 
is  moderate  elsewhere ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  flexures  are  comparatively  fi'ee,  often 
appearing  quite  normal.  The  palms  and 
soles  are  often  not  much  affected,  except  va 
the  worst  cases,  but  are  nearly  always 
harder  and  smoother  from  the  absence  of 
the  smaller  natural  lines ;  the  limbs  are 
worse  than  the  trunk,  and  the  legs  than  the 
arms.  The  nails  may  be  pitted  and  brittle, 
the  hair  is  dry  and  harsh,  and  the  scalp 
branny,  while  the  face,  though  relatively 
less  affected,  is  rough,  and  very  often 
eczematous.  In  bad  cases,  there  may  be 
ectropion  from  contraction  of  the  dry 
skin. 

Itching  is  frequently  experienced,  es- 
pecially when  the  clothes  are  taken  off,  but 
it  is  never  severe  unless  eczema  is  pre- 
sent, to  which  the  ichthyotic  skin  is  very 
liable  when  exposed  to  cold,  which  may 
also  produce  painful  fissures  or  chaps.  The 
fully  developed  ichthyotic  skin  does  not 
perspire  sensibly,  but  some  sweat  may  bo 
seen  in  the  flexures,  especially  the  axiUce, 
and  occasionally  on  the  palms,  soles,  and 
face  ;  the  patients  feel  much  relieved  by  it, 
and  their  condition  is  usually  notably  ame- 
liorated in  the  summer. 

Ichthyosis  hystrix  differs  in  so  many 
ways  from  the  other  forms,  that  many  re- 
gard it  as  a  totally  different  affection,  but 


there  are  connecting  luilcs  with  the  com- 
moner forms. 

It  is  never  general,  thoitgh  it  may  be 
widely  distributed,  and  occasionally  certain 
parts  may  be  in  the  hystrix  condition,  while 
the  rest  of  the  skin  may  be  xerodermatous  ; 
but  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  intermediate 
skin  is  quite  healthy.  Moreover,  it  is  seldom 
symmetrical  and  is  often  unilateral — some- 
times sharply  limited  on  the  trunk  by  the 
median  line — and  frequently  recognisably 
distributed  in  the  course  of  the  cutaneous 
nerves ;  hence  it  is  usual  to  see  it  in  lines 
running  longitudinally  on  the  limbs  and 
transversely  on  the  trunk,  while  the  face  is 
rarely  affected,  and  then  in  a  minor  degree ; 
in  other  cases  the  nerve- distribution  cannot 
be  traced. 

The  lesions  vary  from  a  small  pin-point- 
sized  papillary  growth,  covered  vsdth  a  homy 
cap  which  forms  a  nail-head-Uke  promi- 
nence on  the  skin;  up  to  warty  or  dark 
greenish,  vertically  striated,  horny  masses, 
with  a  wide  base  and  truncated  conical 
shape  like  limpet  shells,  projecting  half  an 
inch  or  more  above  the  surface ;  when  the 
homy  part  is  soaked  or  pulled  off,  hyper- 
trophied  papHlse  are  brought  into  view. 

Inconvenience  is  only  experienced  when 
the  growths  are  in  awkward  positions,  such 
as  the  pahns  and  soles,  on  which  they  are 
common,  or  when  the  horny  tops  are  torn 
off  too  roughly  by  catching  in  the  clothes, 
&c. ;  but  they  are  often  shed  spontaneously 
without  any  pain.  Mental  weakness  is  some- 
times associated  with  very  extensive  cases 
of  I.  hystrix,  and  asthma  is  said  to  be 
more  frequent  among  ichthyotic  patients. 
In  a  unique  unilateral  case  of  Dr.  Church's 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cheek,  soft 
palate,  and  tongue  was  affected  on  the 
same  side ;  but  for  this  exception  it  might 
be  said  that  ichthyosis  never  affects  the 
mucous  membranes,  the  so-caUed  'ichthyo- 
sis linguae  '  being  an  acquired  affection  of  a 
totally  different  origin. 

Course. — Although  doubtless  congenital, 
the  skin  does  not  usually  show  any  abnor- 
mality for  some  weeks  or  months  after  birth, 
though  a  few  cases  have  been  born  with  it ; 
while  the  higher  grades  are  not  attained  to 
before  the  second  year  or  later.  This  does 
not  apply  to  I.  hystrix,  which  develops 
sometimes  quite  early,  and  even  at  birth 
may  show  some  signs  of  its  i^resence.  The 
disease  tends,  on  the  whole,  to  get  gradually 
worse  rather  than  better  as  the  patieiit 
grows  up,  though  there  may  be  some  re- 
missions according  to  the  season  and  to  the 
amount  of  attention  given  to  the  skin. 
After  frill  adult  age  is  reached,  some  im- 
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provement  appears  to  take  place  in  cases  of 
moderate  severity. 

Pathology  cmd  Morbid  Anatomy. — 
There  is  evidently  some  congenital  defect 
in  the  development  of  the  cutis,  chiefly  of 
the  epidermal  layer ;  this  is  saying  httle, 
hut  we  are  unable  at  present  to  go  fur- 
ther. 

The  morbid  anatomy  of  ichthyosis  sim- 
plex has  not  yet  been  made  out ;  that  of 
I.  hystrix  has  been  investigated  by  Kaposi 
and  the  author.  The  author's  observations 
are  here  given : — In  a  horny  growth  the 
papillas  and  their  vessels  are  much  enlarged, 
the  Malpighian  cells  adjacent  to  the  papillae 
being  normal,  but  instead  of  the  intermediate 
layers  of  cells  which  in  health  fill  or,  so  to 
speak,  level  up  the  inter -papillary  spaces 
and  so  form  a  nearly  plane  sm-face  on 
which  the  horny  layers  rest,  the  strata  of 
horny  cells  dip  deeply  dovra  into  the  inter- 
papillary  spaces ;  so  that  the  hyperplastic 
corneous  layer  follows  the  outline  of  the 
papillary  layer,  with  a  comparatively  thin 
layer  of  rete  cells  intervening,  in  this  par- 
ticular differing  from  ordinary  warts. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  seldom  pre- 
sents difficulties.  The  disease  dating  back 
from  a  few  months  after  bu-th  ;  the  general 
distribution ;  the  dry,  rough  skin  of  xero- 
derma, the  scales  andplatesof  I.  simplex,  and 
the  warty  growths  and  nerve-distribution  of 
I.  hystrix  are  so  characteristic  as  to  leave 
no  room  for  error,  and  the  date  of  its  onset 
will  distinguish  it  from  those  secondary 
local  conditions  which  resemble  the  con- 
genital cases.  When,  however,  extensive 
eczema  complicates  xeroderma,  there  is  a 
great  resemblance  to  prurigo,  the  more  so  as 
prurigo  also  commences  in  the  first  year  of 
life  ;  but  the  date  of  the  onset  of  the  eczema, 
the  absence  of  prurigo  papules  and  the  en- 
larged glands,  together  with  the  result  of 
treatment,  will  get  over  the  difficulty. 

Prognosis. — Tlie  prognosis  is  decidedly 
bad  for  its  curability.  Temporary  ameho- 
ration  can  always  be  afforded  in  I.  simplex, 
and,  if  the  patient  will  take  the  daily  trouble, 
the  skin  can  be  kept  supple  and  free  from 
discomfort.  In  very  mild  cases,  steady  per- 
severance for  years  with  judicious  treat- 
ment has  effected  a  cure.  I.  hystrix  is 
very  hopeless  as  a  rule,  but  a  permanent 
removal  of  the  growths,  where  the  develop- 
ment has  not  been  very  great,  may  some- 
times be  effected. 

Treatment. — This  must  be  directed  to 
removing  the  scales,  and  then  making  and 
keeping  the  skin  pliable. 

The  first  indication  is  best  fulfilled  by 
alkaline  and  bran  baths,  and  friction  in  the 


baths,  preceded,  in  bad  cases,  by  soft-soap 
inimctions ;  the  removal  of  the  scales  must 
be  followed  by  inunctions  of  glycerine  oint- 
ment or  lotions,  and  animal  and  vegetable 
fats,  vaseline   or   other   petroleum  fats. 
Almost  any  fat  will  do,  such  as  lard,  cold 
cream,  neat's-foot,  oUve,  and  almond  oQs,  or 
cod-Hver  oil ;  the  last  is  very  effectual,  but 
too  disagreable.  Kaposi  speaks  very  strongly 
in  favour  of  a  5  per  cent,  napthol  ointment, 
in  conjunction  with  napthol  soap.  "Which- 
ever is  selected  should  be  well  rubbed  in 
twice  a  day  at  first ;  but  glycerine  lotion  will 
be  fomid  the  most  convenient  apphcation 
for  the  face  and  hands,  in  the  strength  of  1 
to  10.    Steady  employment  of  these  appli- 
I  cations  will  soon  render  the   skin  quite 
smooth  and  supple,  and  the  patient  will 
seem  to  be  quite  cm'ed ;  but  this  state  can 
only  be  maintained  by  inunctions  two  or 
three  times  a  week  and  frequent  baths,  or 
the  disease  will  very  soon  retmn,  and  only 
requires  time  to  resume  its  former  severity. 
Eczema  as  a  complication  requires  treat- 
ment appropriate  to  that  condition ;  callosi- 
ties can  be  softened  by  strong  potash  lotions 
(1  to  2)  or  contuiuous  appUcations  of  soft 
soap  or  sahcyHc  acid  plaster.    The  larger 
growths  of  I.  hystrix  should  only  be  inter- 
fered with  if  they  are  in  inconvenient  posi- 
tions, and  can  then  be  excised  or  scraped 
with  a  shai-p  sj)oon. 

The  smaller  papillary  growths  may  be 
removed  by  the  continuous  application  of 
tar  ointment,  and  though  many  of  them  re- 
turn, some  will  be  permanently  removed. 
A  pleasanter  apphcation,  and  one  which  has 
been  more  successful  than  tar  in  the  hands 
of  the  author,  is  to  paint  the  growths,  after 
removing  the  horny  caps,  with  a  satm-ated 
solution  of  salicyhc  acid  in  alcohol.  In- 
ternal treatment  in  aU  forms  is  absolutely 
useless.  H.  Eadcliffe  Crocker. 

ILIAC  ABSCESS.  See  Psoas  Abscess. 

ILIAC  ANEURISM.— The  term '  iUac 
aneurism  '  is  apphed  to  all  anem-ismal  tu- 
mours in  connection  with  the  common, 
external,  and  internal  ihac  arteries.  The 
disease  is  most  common  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  external  ihac  artery,  at  its  junction 
with  the  femoral  ('inguinal  anemism'). 
The  internal  ihac  is  rarely  affected. 

Etiology. — The  causes  are  those  of 
anemism  in  general.  Syphilitic  disease  of 
the  vessels  appears,  however,  to  be  a  rela- 
tively frequent  source  of  the  lesion,  while 
a  history  of  a  violent  strain,  as  in  lifting 
heavy  weights,  or  some  other  traumatic  in- 
'  fluence,  may  often  be  traced.    It  is  most 
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commonly  I'omicl  in  men,  and  about  the 
middle  period  of  life. 

Symptoms.— The  first  sign  usually  no- 
ticed by  the  patient  is  the  appearance  of  a 
pulsating  tumour  in  some  part  of  the  iliac 
fossa,  in  the  com-se  of  the  common  or  ex- 
ternal iUac  artery.  The  form  of  the  timiour 
is  generally  oval,  but,  when  encroaching 
upon  the  common  femoral,  it  may  present 
a  constriction  at  the  level  of  Poupart's  liga- 
ment. ThriU  and  bruit  are  distinct,  and 
the  latter  may  often  be  traced  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  along  the  femoral  vessels. 
Pain  is  usually  slight  or  absent  in  the  deeper 
aneurisms,  owing  to  the  space  available  for 
the  expansion  of  the  tumour  without  inter- 
ference with  important  structm'es;  and  i 
hence  the  disease  may  reach  an  advanced 
stage,  or  the  sac  may  even  rupture,  while 
the  patient  is  stiU  unconscious  of  its  exist- 
ence. 

The  condition  mostly  terminates  by  the 
biursting  of  the  aneurism  either  internally 
or,  more  rarely,  externally.  In  a  recent 
case  published  by  Mr.  Gem,  the  haemor- 
rhage took  place  into  the  bladder  {Lancet, 
Nov.  15,  1884).  Gangrene  of  the  Hmb  has 
been  recorded  in  one  instance. 

Diagnosis.  —  The  characters  of  the 
aneiu'ism  are  generally  so  well  marked 
that  little  doubt  can  be  entertained  as  to 
its  natm-e.  There  are,  however,  two  com- 
paratively rare  conditions  which  may  be 
mistaken  for  the  arterial  disease— namely, 
pulsating  tumour  of  the  ilium  and  glandular 
or  other  growths  in  contact  with  the  vessels. 

Pulsating  tumour  of  the  ilium  is  dis- 
tinguished from  anemism :  (1)  by  the  extent 
and  position  of  the  area  of  the  growth, 
which  is  commonly  traceable  on  the  outer 
as  weU  as  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  bone, 
and  external  to  the  course  of  the  arteries ; 
(2)  by  the  diffused  character  of  the  bruit, 
which  spreads  widely  over  the  iUac  fossa 
but  does  not  extend  along  the  course  of  the 
arteries  of  the  thigh;  (3)  by  the  absence 
of  the  comparative  enfeeblement  of  the 
femoral  pulse  observable  on  the  affected 
side  in  the  case  of  iliac  aneurism ;  (4)  by 
the  possibihty,  in  some  instances,  of  tracing 
the  pulsation  of  the  artery  by  the  side  of 
the  tumour. 

A  group  of  cancerous  glands  in  the 
pelvis,  compressing  the  three  iliac  arteries, 
has  been  Imown  in  one  case,  recorded  by 
Mr.  G.  H.  Moore,  to  cause  symptoms  so 
closely  resembling  those  of  iliac  aneurism 
that  the  common  iliac  artery  was  ligatured, 
and  the  real  condition  was  not  discovered 
until  the  post-mortem  examination  {Med. 
Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xxxv.). 


In  rare  cases,  an  aneurism  of  the  ab- 
dominal aorta  may  descend  into  the  iliac 
fossa  even  as  low  as  the  gi'oin,  as  in  an 
example  reported  by  Letennem-.  Arterio- 
venous aneurisms  of  the  iliac  fossa  are  ex- 
tremely rare,  only  two  cases  having  been 
narrated. 

Treatment. — The  cure  of  iliac  aneurism 
has  been  attempted  (1)  by  compression  ap- 
plied to  the  tumour  itself  or  to  the  vessels 
above  the  point  of  disease ;  (2)  by  ligature, 
both  distal  and  proximal ;  (3)  by  galvano- 
puncture ;  and  (4)  by  inj  ection  of  perchloride 
of  iron. 

1.  Compression. — Owing  to  the  position 
of  the  iliac  arteries  at  the  back  of  the  false 

'  pelvis,  the  apphcation  of  pressure,  if  long- 
continued,  is  less  easily  tolerated  by  the 
patient  and  is  attended  with  more  difficulty 
and  danger,  than  in  the  case  of  compression 
of  vessels  in  the  extremities.  The  dangers 
attributed  to  the  operation  are  those  depen- 
dent upon  the  contusion  of  the  peritoneum 
and  viscera  lying  in  front  of  the  vessel. 
It  has  even  been  questioned  by  Mr.  Hohnes 
whether  the  measure  is  not  more  dangerous 
than  hgatm'e  of  the  common  iliac  artery ; 
but  the  statistics,  for  which  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  same  authority  {see  Lancet, 
Oct.  10,  1874),  do  not  lend  countenance  to 
this  view.  Of  ten  cases  of  compression  for 
iHac  and  ilio-femoral  aneurism,  seven  were 
cm-ed.  In  the  other  three  instances  no  bene- 
ficial effect  was  produced,  and  Ugatm-e  was 
subsequently  applied  (ia  one  case  to  the 
abdominal  aorta)  with  fatal  results,  but  the 
unfortunate  termination  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  conduced  to  by  the  previous  treat- 
ment. 

The  compression  cannot  usually  be 
maintained  for  more  than  five  or  six  hours, 
even  with  the  aid  of  anaesthetics ;  but  in 
one  case  it  was  apphed  for  over  ten  hours, 
and  was  crowned  with  success  just  as  the 
extreme  limits  of  tolerance  were  reached. 
Dfrect  compression  of  the  anem'ism  by 
means  of  a  bandage,  associated  with  the 
apphcation  of  ice,  was  tried  in  one  case  by 
Baynaud,  in  1835,  and  effected  a  complete 
cure. 

2.  Ligaticre. — IUac  aneurism  has  been 
treated  by  proximal  deligation  of  the  ex- 
ternal and  common  ihac  arteries  and  of  the 
abdominal  aorta ;  by  distal  ligature ;  and  by 
a  modification  of  the  operation  of  Aiatyllus. 

(a)  The  extei'nal  iHac  artery  has  been 
tied  many  times  for  aneurism  involving  the 
lower  part  of  this  vessel  and  the  upper  part 
of  the  femoral  artery.  Of  141  examples  of 
the  operation  collected  by  Rabe  and  Bar- 
well  (of  which  about  three-fourths  were 
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for  femoral  aneurisms),  31  terminated  fatally 
fi-om  various  causes,  including  secondary 
hsemorrhage  (15),  gangrene,  suppuration  of 
sac,  tetanus,  pyemia,  &c. ;  but  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  this  mortahty  would 
be  largely  diminished  by  the  resources  of 
modern  sm'gery. 

0)  Ligature  of  the  common  iliac  artery 
was  first  employed  for  ihac  aneurism  by 
Valentine  Mott  in  1827,  and  has  since  been 
frequently  practised,  but  with  indifferent 
success.  Of  36  cases  collected  by  v.  Kum- 
mell,  only  9  survived  the  effects  of  the 
operation,  the  rest  (75  per  cent.)  dying  from 
secondary  haemorrhage,  peritonitis,  pyae- 
mia, gangrene  of  the  limb,  and  other 
causes.  To  the  list  may  now  be  added 
a  successfal  case  by  Stetter.  In  one  case 
recorded  by  Sands  the  patient  recovered 
at  the  expense  of  the  limb,  which  became 
gangrenous  after  the  operation.  The  re- 
sults so  far  are  not  very  encouraging ;  but, 
as  remarked  by  Mr.  Hohnes,  there  is  Uttle 
doubt  that,  in  future,  the  procedure  will  be 
rendered  less  fatal  by  the  use  of  antiseptics 
and  drainage,  and  by  the  employment  of 
animal  Hgatures. 

(y)  Ligature  of  the  abdominal  aorta  is 
an  heroic  measure  that  has  hitherto  been 
uniformly  disastrous.  It  has  been  per- 
formed seven  times,  including  one  case  of 
temporary  deligation,  the  operators  being 
Sir  Astley  Cooper,  James,  Murray,  Mon- 
teiro.  South,  M'Gruire,  and  Stokes.  In  the 
case  of  Monteiro,  the  patient  did  not  die 
imtil  the  eleventh  day  after  the  operation, 
when  he  succumbed  to  haemorrhage,  which 
was  afterwards  found  to  proceed  from  an 
\  aperture  in  the  artery  above  the  ligatm-e. 
This  case,  although  ultimately  a  failure, 
may  be  regarded  as  a  proof  that  the  opera- 
tion is  not  necessarily  fatal.  In  M'Guii-e's 
case  the  left  ureter  was  included  in  the  loop. 

(8)  Ligature  on  the  distal  side  of  the 
tumour  has  been  performed  four  times,  in 
aU  without  success. 

(e)  Ligature  of  the  artery  above  and 
below  the  sac,  followed  by  the  dehgation  of 
the  internal  iliac,  which  appeared  to  com- 
municate with  the  anem'ism,  was  performed 
by  Syme  with  a  curative  result,  but  the 
operation  has  not  been  repeated. 

3.  Galvamo-puncture  was  tried  by  the 
writer  in  1878  in  a  case  of  anemism  of  the 
external  and  common  iliac.  The  patient, 
a  man  aged  35,  was  the  subject  of  mitral 
and  aortic  valvular  disease.  The  timaom*, 
fusiform  in  shape,  and  about  the  size  of  a 
large  turkey's  egg,  extended  do'svnwards 
nearly  as  far  as  Poupart's  ligament,  and 
was  in  process  of  rapid  development  dm'ing 


the  period  of  observation.  After  a  firuitless 
and  ill-borne  attempt  at  compression,  it 
was  determined  to  essay  galvano-punctiue 
in  preference  to  Ligatm*e  of  the  common 
iliac,  as  there  was  reason  to  beheve  that 
the  coats  of  that  vessel  were  extensively 
diseased.  Two  needles,  connected  with  the 
positive  and  negative  poles  of  a  Stohrer's 
battery  of  twenty  cells,  were  introdiiced 
into  the  lower  part  of  the  sac,  and  the 
cm-rent  was  maintained  for  three  minutes, 
after  which  the  needles  were  left  in  situ 
for  forty-eight  hours.  No  immediate  effects 
were  apparent,  but  at  the  end  of  the  second 
day  consohdation  had  evidently  begun,  and 
twenty-four  hours  later  the  impulse  was 
almost  imperceptible.  At  this  time  the 
patient  unfortunately  took  advantage  of 
the  temporary  absence  of  his  attendant, 
and  got  out  of  bed  to  avoid  the  use  of  the 
pan ;  on  the  next  morning  the  pulsation 
was  again  distinct,  and  shortly  afterwards 
regained  its  original  force. 

In  cases  where  the  aneurism  is  super- 
ficial, especially  in  the  iho-femoral  form, 
the  use  of  galvano -puncture  in  association 
with  compression  would  probably  favour 
coagulation  in  a  marked  degree  without 
adding  sensibly  to  the  risks  of  pressm-e.  It 
is  suggested  that  weU-insulated  gold  or  pla- 
tinum needles,  one  or  more  in  connection 
with  each  pole,  be  introduced  into  the  cen- 
tre of  the  tumour,  and  the  needles,  after  the 
discontinuance  of  the  cm-rent,  left  in  place 
for  forty-eight  hoiu-s  or  longer,  during  which 
period  the  galvanism  may  be  repeated  if 
necessary.    See  Electrolysis. 

4.  Injection  of  Perchloride  of  Iron. — 
This  measm-e  was  adopted  in  the  case  just 
cited,  when  the  tumom-  was  enlarging  with 
such  terrible  rapidity  that  ruptm-e  appeared 
imminent.  A  drachm  of  diluted  Hq.  ferri 
j)erchloridi  (1  in  4)  was  injected  into  the 
lower  part  of  the  sac,  while  the  common 
Uiac  and  common  femoral  arteries  were 
firmly  compressed.  On  removal  of  the  pres- 
sure thirty  minutes  after  the  operation,  the 
anem-ism  was  found  completely  consoh- 
dated.  The  limb  was  powerless,  insensible 
to  touch  below  the  level  of  Scarpa's  triangle, 
blanched,  cold,  and  pulseless,  but  there  were 
no  constitutional  effects  beyond  a  slight  and 
transient  shock.  The  extremity  remained 
in  the  same  condition  day  after  day;  tho 
temperature  was  reduced  by  several  de- 
gi-oes,  and  no  indications  of  retm-ning  cir- 
culation could  be  detected ;  nevertheless 
signs  of  gangrene  were  equally  absent,  and 
the  health  of  the  patient  imdei-went  steady 
improvement.  The  sac  remained  solid,  but 
was  rather  hot  and  tender. 
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The  patient  was  kept  in  absolute  repose, 
with  the  Hmb  shghtly  flexed  and  enveloped 
in  a  thick  covering  of  cotton  wool.  At  the 
end  of  ten  days,  the  area  of  sensibility  began 
to  extend  downwards,  reaching  nearly  as 
low  as  the  knee,  an  increase  of  the  local 
temperature  was  perceptible,  and  the  con- 
stitutional condition  was  more  satisfactory 
than  at  any  time  since  admission.  On  the 
evening  of  the  sixteenth  day,  a  sudden  and 
apparently  causeless  change  took  place. 
The  patient  became  suddenly  collapsed,  and 
rapid  gangrene  set  in,  spreading  as  high  as 
the  hip.  The  extremity  was  amputated  at 
the  hip-joint  without  loss  of  blood,  and  the 
scanty  and  imperfectly  vitaHsed  flaps  were 
washed  with  a  strong  disinfectant  solution. 
As  a  result,  the  patient  rallied  to  a  great 
extent  from  his  prostration,  and  for  a  time 
appeared  to  struggle  for  hfe  with  some 
prospect  of  success ;  but  his  powers  were 
insuflicient  to  support  the  profuse  drain 
which  ensued  at  the  seat  of  operation,  and 
he  died  of  exhaustion  ten  days  after  the 
removal  of  the  hmb.  No  autopsy  was 
pei-mitted. 

The  teiTQination  of  this  case  was  un- 
fortunate, but  the  results  of  the  two  power- 
ful measm'es  were  not  wholly  discouraging, 
especially  when  the  extent  of  the  arterial 
disease  and  the  comphcation  with  a  serious 
cardiac  lesion  are  borne  in  mind.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  had  the  patient  observed 
the  injimctions  strictly  impressed  upon 
him  after  the  galvano-puncture,  a  complete 
cure  would  have  been  achieved,  as  in  a  case 
of  axillary  aneurism  that  had  been  treated 
in  the  same  manner  a  few  months  pre- 
viously. The  injection  of  perchloride  of  iron 
produced  an  immediate  consoUdation  of  the 
aneurism,  and  although  the  collateral  cir- 
culation was  gravely  compromised,  the  hmb 
maintained  a  hopeful  struggle  for  existence 
untn  some  accident,  probably  the  occlusion 
of  the  chief  of  the  Btill  permeable  channels 
by  a  detached  fragment  of  clot,  inflicted  the 
coup  de  grace. 

Amputation  at  the  hip -joint  has  not 
yet  been  suggested  as  a  means  of  treat- 
taent  in  iliac  anemism,  but  the  expedient 
is  perhaps  worthy  of  consideration,  as  an 
alternative  for  Hgature  of  the  abdominal 
aorta,  in  cases  where  deligation  of  the  com- 
mon iliac  is  ineligible.  The  removal  of  the 
lower  extremity  would  permanently  lessen 
the  circulation  through  the  diseased  vessel, 
and  would  confer  all  the  immediate  advan- 
tages of  the  distal  ligature.  At  the  same 
time  the  danger  of  the  operation  would  be 
wnall  compared  with  that  of  the  aortic 
ligature,  while,  in  the  event  of  a  failure  to 


secure  the  desired  result,  the  internal  iliac 
might  be  tied,  and  the  more  formidable 
measure  of  hgature  of  the  aorta  would  re- 
main open  as  a  last  resovirce. 

William  Anderson. 

ILIAC  ARTERIES.  —  The  Oomsion 
Iliac  Artery  extends  from  the  bifurcation 
of  the  aorta  at  the  left  side  of  the  fom-th 
lumbar  vertebra;  the  vessel  then  passes 
downwards  and  outwards  across  the  fifth 
lumbar  vertebra,  until  it  reaches  the  sacro- 
ihac  synchondrosis,  where  it  divides  into 
its  terminal  branches — the  external  and  in- 
ternal iliacs. 

Each  common  ihac  averages  two  inches 
in  length,  but  may  vary  fi'om  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  to  three  inches.  There  is  but 
little  difference  between  the  lengths  of  the 
right  and  left  artery.  I.  In  front  of  the 
right  artery  are — the  peritoneum ;  the  ileum 
just  about  to  enter  the  colon  at  the  ileo- 
CEecal  valve ;  the  ureter  crossing  just  at 
the  arterial  bifurcation ;  sympathetic  cords 
on  their  way  from  the  lumbar  gangha  to 
the  hypogastric  plexus ;  the  ovarian  artery 
and  vein  in  the  female.  Behind,  are  the 
meeting  of  the  right  and  left  common  Uiac 
veins,  and  the  commencement  of  the  inferior 
vena  cava  in  front  of  the  fifth  lumbar  ver- 
tebra. To  the  outside  is  the  psoas  muscle  : 
the  inferior  vena  cava  emerges  from  behind 
it  to  appear  on  the  right.  To  the  inside 
is  the  interval  between  the  two  common 
ihacs,  where  the  left  common  iliac  veui 
crosses,  the  arteria  sacra  media  descends, 
and  the  hypogastric  plextis  is  found.  II, 
The  left  artery  has — in  front,  the  perito- 
neum, the  ureter,  and  sympathetic  nerves, 
as  on  the  right;  but  the  sigmoid  flexure 
crosses  it  to  become  the  rectum,  vidth  the 
trunk  of  the  superior  haemorrhoidal  vessels. 
Behimd  are  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra,  and 
the  left  common  ihac  vein  running  to  the 
inner  side  and  on  a  plane  posterior  to  thai, 
of  the  artery.  The  other  relations  are 
almost  identical. 

The  External  Iliac  Artery  extends 
from  the  sacro-ihac  synchondrosis  to  Pou- 
part's  hgament.  This  vessel  always  pre- 
sents a  curve  in  the  centre  of  its  com'se, 
being  the  spot  where  the  flexure  of  the 
vessels  comes  in  the  sitting  posture ;  this 
is  sometimes  so  pronounced  that  it  arches 
down  into  the  pelvis.  In  front  of  the 
vessel,  both  right  and  left,  are — the  peri- 
toneum ;  the  ureter  at  the  commencement 
of  the  artery ;  the  vas  deferens  at  the  lower 
end ;  the  circumflex  iliac  vein  crosses  the 
artery  beneath  the  vas  deferens,  and  close 
to  the  givmg  off  of  the  deep  epigastric  at 
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Poupart's  ligament ;  the  genito-crural  nerve 
descends  upon  the  artery.  The  right  artery 
has  the  ileum  crossing  to  become  the  colon, 
the  left  the  sigmoid  flexinre  to  become  the 
rectum.  The  psoas  muscle  is  first  to  the 
outer  side  and  then  at  Poupart's  ligament 
behind  either  artery — i.e.  the  vessel  lies  on 
the  psoas  at  the  groin.  The  vein  on  the 
left  side  is  to  the  inner  side  of  the  artery 
aU  the  way  along;  the  vein  on  the  right 
side  is,  at  and  above  Poupart's  ligament,  to 
the  inner  side  of  the  artery,  but  it  then 
crosses  beneath  it  to  reach  the  common 
ihac  vein,  to  form  the  inferior  vena  cava. 

The  Internal  Iliac  Artery  commences 
opposite  the  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis  on 
either  side,  and  drops  down  into  the  pelvis 
in  front  of  that  articulation,  until  it  reaches 
the  upper  border  of  the  great  sacro-sciatic 
foramen,  where  it  divides  into  two  primary 
branches — an  anterior  and  posterior. 

Itl  front  are  the  peritoneum,  the  ureter, 
and  the  first  stage  of  the  rectum  on  the  left 
side ;  behind,  the  sacro-Uiac  synchondrosis, 
separated  by  the  internal  Hiac  vein.  The 
external  Uiac  vein  also,  on  the  left  side, 
crosses  behind  it  on  its  way  to  form  the 
left  common  iliac.  Externally,  is  the  pelvic 
wall  with,  the  obtm-ator  nerve ;  internally, 
the  rectum  and  the  structures  in  the  middle 
line.  The  vessel  touches  the  edge  of  the 
psoas  at  its  commencement,  and  at  its 
ending  the  upper  border  of  the  pyriformis 
muscle. 

Ligation  of  the  External  Iliac. — 
During  the  operation  the  patient  Ues  in  a 
recumbent  position,  vsdth  the  shoulders 
raised  so  as  to  relax  the  abdominal  muscles. 

In  choosing  either  a  modification  of 
Abernethy's  or  Cooper's  operation  the  sur- 
geon will  be  guided  by  ch-cumstances ;  and 
when  it  is  uBcertain  what  artery  requii'es 
ligature,  wiU  perform  Abernethy's. 

I.  Abernethy's  Operation. — The  cuta- 
neous incision  on  the  right  side  is  com- 
menced at  a  point  one  inch  above  and 
one  inch  internal  to  the  anterior  superior 
spinous  process  of  the  iUum;  from  hence 
it  is  carried  downwards  and  forwards  in 
a  curved  direction,  with  the  convexity 
downwards,  for  a  distance  of  four  inches. 
The  incision  ends  half  an  inch  external 
to  a  point  midway  between  the  anterior 
superior  spinous  process  and  the  sym- 
physis pubis,  and  tlu-ee  quarters  of  an  inch 
above  Poupart's  ligament ;  on  the  left  side 
the  same  incision  is  made,  but  in  the  re- 
verse dh-ection.  The  structures  cut  through 
are — skin;  superficial  fascia,  with  some 
branches  of  the  superficial  circumflex  iliac 
artery;  there  may  be  much  or  little  fat; 


deep  layer  of  the  superficial  fascia — i.e. 
Scarpa's  fascia;  the  aponeurosis  of  the  ex- 
ternal obhque  is  nicked  and  its  fibres  se- 
parated ;  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  internal 
obhque  and  the  transversahs  muscles  are 
cut  through,  and  then,  the  transversahs 
fascia  being  exposed,  nicked,  and  raised  on 
a  director  (a  hernial  director  is  safest),  the 
subperitoneal  fat  is  reached.    The  fingers 
should  be  used  to  separate  the  tissues  after 
the  transversahs  fascia  is  cut.    By  the 
fingers  the  peritoneum,  with  its  contents, 
is  pulled  inwards  until  the  vessel  is  well 
exposed.  Retractors  now  hold  the  margins 
of  the  wound  apart,  the  sm-geon  opens  the 
sheath  not  lower  than  one  inch  above  Pou- 
part's ligament,  di-aws  the  vein  inwards,  the 
genito-crural  nerve  outwards,  and  passes 
the  anem'ism-needle  fi-om  the  veia  towards 
the  psoas-muscle — i.e.  from  within  out- 
wards. 

Dangers. — (1)  Cutting  too  far  inwards, 
and  thereby  wounding  the  deep  epigastric ;  if 
this  vessel  be  wounded,  tie  it.  (2)  Wound- 
ing the  peritoneum  by  rash  cutting,  or  by 
neglecting  to  use  the  director  properly.  (3) 
Failing  to  find  the  vessel  in  the  usual  posi- 
tion ;  if  it  is  not  noi-mal,  it  wiU  be  found 
bent  downwards  towards  the  pelvis.  (4) 
Wound  of  the  cu-cumflex  ihac  vein.  (5) 
Including  the  genito-ciiu-al  nerve,  giving 
rise,  according  to  obseiwation,  to  tetanus. 
(6)  The  subsequent  dangers  are — gangrene 
of  the  lower  lixnb,  secondary  hsemoiThage, 
sloughing  of  the  sac,  tetanus  and  peritonitis. 

II.  When  it  is  known  what  the  exact 
extent  of  the  disease  is  and  where  the  liga- 
tm-e  is  to  be  apphed,  Sh-  Astley  Cooper's 
operation  may  be  performed.  Make  an  in- 
cision through  the  skin  from  just  external 
to  the  external  abdominal  ring  to  near 
the  anterior  superior  spuious  process  of  the 
ilium.  The  iacision  wiU.  be  about  three 
inches  long  and  pai-allel  to  the  fibres  of  the 
external  obhque  muscle.  Cut  through  the 
integument,  fasciae,  and  external  obUque, 
slitting  it  parallel  to  its  fibres.  With  the 
director  separate  the  deeper  tissues  fi'om 
Poupart's  hgament,  dra\\dng  the  spermatic 
cord  and  epigastric  artery  upwards  and 
inwards,  and  the  internal  obUque  and 
transversahs  muscles  upwards  and  out- 
wards. Tear  through  the  transversahs 
fascia,  when  the  peritoneum  is  raised  by 
both  the  retractors  and  the  vessel  is  seen 
and  secui-ed,  as  in  the  operation  previously 
described. 

Dangers.— {I)  Finding  that  the  disease 
is  of  gi-eater  extent  than  diagnosed,  which, 
on  accoimt  of  the  limited  space  given  by 
the  incision,  makes  it  difficult  to  reach  the 
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;,soiuid  artery.  (2)  Wounding  the  deep  epi- 
;gastric ;  this  is  to  be  immediately  tied. 

III.  The  so-called  Bsmai-ch's  operation 
as  practically  a  systematised  Abernethy. 

The  Common  Iliac  Artery  is  ligatm-ed 
)by  precisely  the  same  incision  as  that  em- 
^ployed  in  Abernethy's  operation,  only  that 
'the  external  limit  of  the  incision  given 
'.above  is  continued  upwards  towards  the 
:cartLlages  of  the  ribs  for  a  distance  of  thi-ee 
jinches.  In  other  words,  an  incision  is  com- 
imenced  just  in  fi-ont  of  the  cartilage  of  the 
jbleventh  rib,  and  caiTied  downwards  and 
■iforwards  to  one  inch  and  a  half  within 
;!iie  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of 
fllihe  ihum,  and  terminating  by  a  sharp  curve 
xjiwards  just  above  the  internal  abdominal 
i'lng.  The  tissues  cut  through  and  re- 
dacted are  the  same  as  those  met  with  in 
\.\.bernethy's  operation.  The  retraction  of 
;bhe  tissues  is  continued  until  the  pulsa- 
;idons  of  the  external  iliac  can  be  felt,  when 
ibhe  finger  is  run  upwards,  detaching  the 
poeritonemn,  until  the  common  trunk  is 
reeached.  The  needle  is  passed  from  within 
juutwards  on  both  sides. 

Dangers. — Wounding  the  peritoneiun, 
siiither  when  cutting  down  on  the  vessel  or 
irvhen  it  is  being  raised.  To  avoid  wound- 
iiing  it  open  the  transversalis  fascia  low  down, 
fvhere  it  is  strongest,  and,  as  the  process  of 
Idetachment  is  proceeding,  gently  but  firmly 
mapport  the  parts,  holding  the  peritoneum 
fvell  out  of  the  way.  During  the  detach- 
naent  the  m:eter  clings  to  the  peritoneum, 
md  is  puUed  inwards  with  it.  See  also 
lUxternal  Iliac  Artery  above. 

The  Internal  Iliac  Artery  can  be 
eeached  and  ligatm-ed  by  steps  identical 
rvith  those  employed  for  the  common  iliac, 
ititeven  of  Santa  Cruz,  however,  who  first 
ided  the  vessel,  reached  it  by  making  an  in- 
idsion  five  inches  long  and  half-an-inch  out- 
idde  of,  and  parallel  to,  the  deep  epigastric 
rrtery.  Another  incision  has  been  employed, 
nut  with  many  evident  disadvantages ;  it  is 
mi  incision  practised  by  White,  commencing 
mo  inches  to  either  the  right  or  left  of  the 
nmbilicus,  according  to  the  side  required, 
mid  cutting  downwards  and  inwards  by  a 
onrved  incision,  with  its  convexity  towards 
lae  ihum,  and  ending  just  above  the  exter- 
kal  abdominal  ring.       James  Cantlie. 

IMMOBILITY,  or  absolute  rest,  is  one 
ff  the  most  potent  factors  in  the  healing 
KTocess  of  bruised  or  broken,  diseased  or 
wounded,  hard  or  soft  tissues.  As  a  thera- 
peutic principle,  immobility  underlies  the 
trhole  surgical  domain.  It  is  one  of  the 
umdamental  and  moat  generally  applicable 


lessons  of  physiological  surgery,  and  one  of 
the  chief  aims  of  sm*gical  handicraft  and 
mechanics ;  especially  so  in  the  treatment 
of  woimds,  sprains,  and  fractm'es,  and  of 
articular  diseases.  Eepair  is  in  direct 
proportion  to  rest ;  and  the  nearer  this 
approaches  to  immobility,  the  more  per- 
fect will  be  the  work  of  reparative  surgery. 
Physiological  position  and  equable  pressure 
powerfully  contribute  to  immobility ;  but, 
as  a  rule,  this  cannot  be  secured  without 
mechanical  contrivances.  Of  these,  the 
best  and  most  generally  useful  are  moulds 
and  splints,  enclosing  the  joints  above  and 
below  the  point  to  be  immoboUsed,  sand, 
shot,  and  water-bags,  weights,  pulleys,  and 
swings.  For  the  construction  of  moulds, 
a  great  variety  of  materials  are  available 
— millboard,  gutta-percha,  paraifine,  and 
poro-plastic  felt,  starch,  dextrine,  silicate  of 
potash,  plaster  of  Paris,  and  strips  or  sheets 
of  wood  and  metal.  The  surgeon's  choice 
must  be  regulated  by  the  exigencies  of  par- 
ticular cases,  and  by  his  opportunities  of 
acquiring  experience  with  different  kinds 
of  materials  and  methods.  Wire  moulds 
are  easy  of  construction,  and  may  be 
made  strong,  yet  light.  Another  simple 
and  efiicient  plan  for  immobilising  a  limb, 
or  the  trunk,  consists  in  padding  well,  and 
then  adding  diagonal  strips  of  moistened 
millboard  or  plastic  felt,  thin  metal  or  deal 
veneer  or  scaleboard.  Bandaging,  lightly 
yet  firmly,  smoothly  and  without  reverses, 
commences  when  the  first  strip  is  laid  on. 
Successive  strips  and  layers  of  bandage 
follow,  until  a  perfectly  fitting  and  com- 
fortable mould  is  constructed,  with  aU  the 
strength  possessed  by  alternately  intersect- 
ing spirals.  The  addition  of  gum,  starch, 
chalk,  or  other  soUdifiable  material,  over 
the  layers  of  the  apparatus  in  process  of 
construction,  materially  contributes  to  its 
strength.  Rigid  splints  and  moulds,  how- 
ever constructed,  may  often  be  usefnlly 
combined  with  undulating  suspension,  in 
securing  immobihty ;  tHustratrng  how  in 
the  treatment,  as  in  the  production,  of  in- 
jm-ies  and  diseases,  a  combination  of  causes, 
seemingly,  but  not  essentially,  different, 
may  contribute  to  common  ends.  See 
Position  ;  Pressure  ;  Rest  ;  Suspension. 

Sampson  Gamgee. 

IMMOBILISATION.  Bee  Immo- 
bility. 

IMMOVABLE  BANDAGES.  —  The 

essential  principle  in  all  the  substances  used 
for  immovable  bandages  is,  that  they  can  be 
applied  in  such  a  soft  and  pliant  state  as 
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to  he  accurately  adapted  to  the  shape 
of  the  part,  and  that,  when  they  have  set, 
they  form  a  firm  and  even  support  for  every 
portion  of  it.  The  most  important  ma- 
terials used  are  handages  soaked  in  starch, 
dextrine,  plaster  of  Paris,  a  mixture  of  gum 
and  chalk,  glue,  silicate  of  potash  or  soda, 
paraffin  or  hees'  V7ax ;  coarse  flannel  soaked 
in  plaster  of  Paris;  gutta-percha,  leather, 
and  poro -plastic  felt.  They  are  used  to 
maintain  accm-ate  position  and  immobility 
of  broken  bones  and  excised  joints,  to  secure 
perfect  rest  of  diseased  joints,  to  make  spinal 
supports,  to  rectify  deformities  of  joints,  &c., 
and  to  fix  interrupted  metal  splints  in  com- 
pound fractiu-es,  excisions,  &c. 

Some  form  of  immovable  apparatus  is 
usually  employed  as  a  final  support  to 
fractures,  but  opinions  differ  with  regard  to 
their  immediate  treatment  in  this  way ;  the 
only  valid  objection  to  it  appears  to  be  the 
danger  of  the  limb  swelling  and  causing  lo- 
cahsed  sloughs  or  gangrene ;  but  if  the  pa- 
tient be  watched  for  a  few  days,  there  need 
be  no  alarm  on  this  score,  for  any  swell- 
ing and  blueness  of  the  toes,  or  pain  from  the 
apparatus,  should  lead  to  its  instant  removal 
and  the  rehef  of  pressure.  There  are,  more- 
over, a  number  of  advantages  resulting  from 
this  method  of  treatment;  perfectimmobihty 
is  secured  at  once,  so  that  pain  and  laceration 
of  tissues  resulting  from  muscular  spasm  are 
prevented,  and  the  bones  are  placed  in  the 
most  perfect  condition  for  rapid  union  ;  the 
apparatus  is  so  comfortable  that  it  is  un- 
usual to  have  complaints  of  uneasiness,  even 
from  fidgety  patients ;  the  h-ksomeness  of 
a  fixed  position  is  obviated,  for  the  patient 
is  able  to  tiurn  about  when  the  apparatus  is 
set,  and  in  the  com-se  of  a  few  days  he  is 
able  to  get  up  and  out  into  the  open  air ; 
his  stay  in  hospital  is  much  diminished, 
and,  if  his  occupation  is  suitable,  he  is 
very  quickly  enabled  to  attend  to  it  in  some 
degree. 

Plaster  of  Paris  Bandages. — The  finest 
plaster,  such  as  dentists  and  modellers  use, 
is  required  ;  it  must  be  freshly  prepared,  for 
any  dampness  will  interfere  with  its  '  set- 
ting :  '  and,  if  there  is  any  doubt  about  its 
condition,  it  should  be  baked  in  an  oven,  so 
that  it  may  be  again  rendered  fit  for  use. 
The  best  bandages  for  this  purpose  are  made 
of  crinoline,  the  meshes  of  which  are 
sufficiently  large  to  allow  of  the  plaster 
being  weU  groimd  into  them,  but  not  large 
enough  to  let  it  fall  through ;  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  the  plaster  be  well  ground  into 
the  meshes,  and  that  any  superfluous  pow- 
der be  rubbed  off,  for  if  left  it  makes  the 
bandage  lumpy.   The  bandages  should  be 


rolled  up  loosely,  and  if  not  used  all  at  once 
they  should  be  placed  in  an  au-tight  box,  or 
they  will  quickly  spoil.    If  there  be  no  fear 
of  swelling,  the  limb  should  be  first  covered 
with  a  flannel  bandage ;  but  if  swelling  be 
expected,  as  in  a  case  of  recent  fracture, 
cotton  wadding  should  be  used  by  preference, 
as  that  will  yield  a  Little  in  the  event  of 
swelling  occurring,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
it  exercises  an  elastic  pressiure  on  the  limb, 
and  also  expands  again  as  the  swelling  sub- 
sides.   Place  a  bandage  on  end  in  a  basin 
of  warm  water  till  it  is  saturated  and  all 
bubbles  have  ceased  to  rise,  then  squeeze 
out  the  superfluous  water,  and  apply  the 
bandage  by  spiral  and  obHque  turns,  rapidly 
ascending  and  descending  the  limb,  till  the 
whole  is  covered  in.  The  oblique  turns  have 
the  advantage  that  they  he  quite  evenly, 
without  reverses,  and  run  more  nearly  in 
the  length  of  the  limb,  and  so  ensure  greater 
strength  and  less  Uability  to  transverse 
cracking  of  the  apparatus.    While  one  ban- 
dage is  being  apphed,  another  should  be 
placed  in  the  water  to  soak  ;  as  a  rule,  three 
or  four  thicknesses  of  bandage  will  suffice ; 
reverses  should  not  be  used,  but  the  final 
layer  may  be  put  on  by  figure-of-eight  turns, 
so  as  to  give  a  neat  appearance  to  the  splint. 
The  whole  apparatus  may  be  smoothed  ovei 
with  plaster-cream,  but  the  folds  of  the  ban- 
dage should  not  be  effaced  by  it.    If  gi-eater 
strength  be  reqmred,  strips  of  wood  or  per- 
forated tin  may  be  placed  between  the  layers 
of  the  bandage.    If  a  window  be  reqiured, 
the  situation  should  be  indicated  by  some 
contrivance,  and  a  good  one  is  to  take  a 
piece  of  card  of  the  requisite  size,  prick  a 
pin  through  the  centre  of  it,  and  place  it, 
with  the  pin  projecting  outwards,  over  lihe 
required  spot,  and  as  the  bandages  are  rolled 
over  that  part,  make  the  j)in  pass  through 
them  and  stand  off  firom  the  sm*face,  as  an 
indication  of  the  centre  of  the  area  to  be  out 
out  from  the  plaster  case. 

Bavarian  Splint. — Take  two  pieces  of 
flannel,  long  enough  to  reach  fi-om  the  ham 
to  the  ball  of  the  toes,  and  a  few  inches 
wider  than  the  cu-cumference  of  the  leg, 
stitch  them  together  along  the  middle 
line  for  the  length  of  the  leg,  and  beyond 
this  cut  them  through  in  the  same  line; 
put  the  flannel  behind  the  Umb,  with  the 
seam  exactly  in  the  middle,  bring  the  inner 
layer  round  and  pin  it  along  the  front  of 
the  leg,  the  dorsum  and  sole  of  the  foot,  so 
as  to  form  a  tightly-fitting  stocking ;  smear 
this  layer  aU  over  with  plaster  of  Paris 
cream,  and  before  it  sets,  press  the  outer 
layer,  already  cut  to  the  proper  size,  evenly 
over  it.   When  the  plaster  has  set,  remove 
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:  the  pins  from  the  inner  layer  of  flannel,  and 
i  bring  the  borders  of  the  latter  round  the 
t  edge  of  the  splint  in  front  and  along  the 
;  sole,  and  stitch  it  to  the  outer  layer.  The 
s  apparatus  forms  an  accm'ately-fittiug  splint, 
\  which  can  be  easily  removed  without  in 
.lany  way  disarranging  the  limb,  as  the 
•■  seam  along  the  back  of  it  acts  as  a  perfect 
1  hinge. 

Croft's  Splint,  for  the  immediate  treat- 
i  ment  of  fractm-es  of  the  leg,  consists  essen- 
itially  of  two  well-moulded  lateral  sphnts, 
imade  of  coarse  house-flannel,  thoroughly 
f  soaked  in  plaster  of  Paris  cream  ;  the  flan- 
I  nel  should  be  thoroughly  shnmk,  and  from 
i  it  fom-  pieces,  having  the  shape  of  the  pa- 
itient's  stocking,  and  long  enough  to  reach 
ffirom  just  above  or  just  below  the  knee  to 
I  the  middle  of  the  metatarsus,  should  be  cut, 
{particular  care  being  taken  that  the  foot- 
apiece  is  at  right  angles  to  the  leg-piece,  and 
ualso  that  the  anterior  border  of  the  latter 
i  is  a  straight  line.  Arrange  the  four  pieces 
L  of  flannel  in  pairs — two  for  each  side  of  the 
lleg — and  satm-ate  the  outer  piece  of  each 
vwith  plaster  a  little  thicker  than  cream,  and 
r  re-apply  it  to  its  fellow.  The  splints  ready, 
t  the  patient  should  be  anaesthetised  if  neces- 
jsary,  the  leg  '  set,'  and  held  in  position  with 
t  the  foot  at  right  angles  to  the  leg,  the  splints 
a  applied  and  fixed  by  simple  plaster  of  Paris 
cbandage.  The  apparatus  may  be  easily  cut 
lidown  the  front,  if  need  be,  the  edges 
I  trimmed,  and  the  splint  eased  or  tightened 
a  as  required.  If  a  window  be  needed,  it 
s  should  be  cut  in  the  flannel  before  it  is 
s  soaked  in  the  plaster  of  Paris  cream. 

Starch  Bandages  are  used  for  similar 
[purposes  to  plaster  of  Paris  ones,  over  which 
I  they  have  the  advantage  of  lightness,  but 
t  the  disadvantages  of  requiring  a  longer  time 
;  to  dry,  and  of  not  forming  so  strong  a  sup- 
fport.  Prepare  a  bowl  of  hot '  clear  starch,' 
a  and  pass  well-shrunk  caUco  bandages  through 
i  it,  and  re-roU  them  ;  next  envelope  the  limb 
e  evenly  with  a  layer  of  cotton  wadding,  and 
s smear  the  latter  with  starch;  then  take 
1  pasteboard  splints,  which  have  been  torn  to 
I  the  requisite  size  and  shape,  steep  them  in 
l:boUiag  water  and  then  in  starch,  and  whilst 
s  still  hot,  apply  them  to  the  limb  outside  the 
c  cotton  wool,  and  fix  them  in  position  by  a 
t  turn  of  bandage  here  and  there.  Let  the 
llimb  be  held  iu  position,  and  then  apply  the 
s  starch  bandages,  and,  as  they  are  rolled,  let 
cmore  starch  be  rubbed  into  them  by  hand, 

0  or  painted  on  with  a  brush  ;  reverses  should 
bbe  avoided,  as  they  cause  uneven  pressure, 
land  add  considerably  to  the  difliculty  of 
c  cutting  up  the  bandages.    When  dry,  the 

1  starch  apparatus  is  often  too  loose,  and  if  so, 
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it  shoidd  be  out  up  the  front,  and  the  edges 
pai'odand  brought clqse  together  by  another 
starch  bandage. 

Paraffin  forms  a  light,  non-absorbent 
splint,  and  has  the  advantage  that  it  can  be 
recovered  from  an  old  splint  by  steeping  it 
in  boiliag  water,  when  the  paraffin  will  rise 
to  the  top  and  solidify  there  as  the  water 
cools.  The  paraffin  should  melt  at  fr-om 
120°-130°  F.  To  make  a  spHnt  of  it,  ban- 
dage the  limb  with  a  flannel  roller,  and  over 
it  apply  a  few  layers  of  strips  of  flannel 
soaked  ia  the  molten  parafixu.  It  is  best  to 
put  on  the  paraffin  iu  strips,  like  strapping, 
as  it  sets  too  qtuckly  to  be  applied  in  a 
continuous  bandage.  Macewen's  method  is 
perhaps  still  better,  and  easier  of  applica- 
tion ;  he  takes  a  piece  of  sheet  cotton-wool, 
cut  so  as  to  ensheath  the  limb  accurately, 
and  steeps  it  in  melted  paraf&n;  he  then 
applies  a  gauze  bandage  to  the  limb,  ad- 
justs the  paraffin  spUnt,  and  puts  another 
gauze  bandage  rather  firmly  outside  all. 

Silica,  or  Liquid  Glass,  Bandages  may 
be  kept  ready  for  use  in  bottles  of  the  sili- 
cate solution.  They  '  set '  sufficiently  to 
restrain  movement  in  less  than  an  hom*, 
but  require  two  or  three  days  to  harden 
completely ;  they  can  be  easily  removed,  aa 
the  silicate  is  soluble  in  water. 

Gum-and-Chalk  Bandages  are  appKed 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  starched  ones, 
over  which  they  have  the  advantage  of 
'  setting '  more  quickly,  and  forming  a  firmer 
splint ;  equal  parts  of  gum  arable  and  pre- 
cipitated chalk  should  be  mixed  up  with 
boiling  water,  and  the  bandages  passed 
through  the  mixture  and  re-rolled ;  gauze 
bandages  do  very  well. 

Glue  Bandages  form  a  firm  and  elastic 
splint,  which  can  be  easily  cut  up  about 
twelve  hours  after  application,  and  the  edges 
fitted  with.  '  eyelets  '  if  requii-ed.  Steep 
some  fr-agments  of  the  best  French  glue  in 
cold  water  for  a  few  hom's,  then  melt  it  in 
the  usual  way,  and  add  one-fifth  part  of 
methylated  spirit,  stirring  the  mixtmre  well, 
BO  as  to  cause  solution  of  the  coagulum 
formed  on  the  addition  of  the  spirit;  the 
spirit  accelerates  the  hardening  of  the  glue. 
Cotton  bandages  should  be  used  and,  as 
each  one  is  applied,  it  should  be  thoroughly 
brushed  over  with  glue ;  two  or  three  layers 
of  the  bandage  are  usually  sufficient. 

Bilton  Pollard. 

IMPACTED  CALCULUS.  See  Stone 
IN  THE  Urethra. 

IMPACTED  FRACTURE.  See  Frao- 

TURE3, 
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IMPETIGO  {Synon.  Impetigo  conta- 
giosa ;  Porrigo  contagiosa). — The  name 
impetigo  was  formerly  applied  to  certain 
diseases  of  the  skin  attended  with  the  for- 
mation of  pustules;  thus  an  eczema  in 
which  pustules  were  abundant  was  caUed 
impetigo.  The  pathological  change  seemed 
to  the  older  writers  to  entitle  the  disease  to 
a  change  of  name,  and  the  fact  that  pus- 
formation  is  only  part  of  a  morbid  process 
which  may  occm-  in  almost  any  inflamma- 
tory disease  of  the  skin  was  apparently 
overlooked.  In  the  sense  above  indicated, 
the  name  impetigo  does  not  convey  any 
very  clear  idea  of  a  definite  disease  distinct 
from  eczema,  and  therefore  the  name  pus- 
tiUar  eczema  is  to  be  preferred.  Dr.  Duh- 
ring,  of  Philadelphia,  is  the  only  writer  of 
mark  who  describes,  under  the  name  im- 
petigo, '  one  of  the  rarer  skin  diseases  '  dis- 
tinct from  impetigo  contagiosa  and  eczema, 
and  says  '  the  initial  lesion  is  a  perfect  pus- 
tule.' The  writer  of  the  present  article  has 
failed  to  identify  Dr.  Duhring's  impetigo 
with  any  disease  met  with  in  England  ;  in- 
deed, it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  '  initial 
lesion'  in  any  disease  can  be  a  'perfect  pus- 
tule.' The  late  Dr.  Tilbury  Fox  drew  a 
distinction  between  common  porrigo  and 
impetigo  contagiosa ;  but  the  distinction, 
if  any,  is  one  of  cause  rather  than  of  kind. 
German  vrriters  of  the  Vienna  school,  on 
the  other  hand,  scarcely  admit  any  form  of 
impetigo  as  distinct  from  eczema ;  the  dis- 
tinction is,  however,  fuUy  recognised  by 
most  American,  EngHsh,  and  Continental 
writers,  and  is  certainly  convenient.  The 
name  impetigo  is  gradually  and  rightly  dis- 
placing such  terms  as  porrigo  and  impetigo 
contagiosa,  which  might  with  advantage  be 
dropped  out  of  our  nomenclature. 

Impetigo  is  an  inflammatory  affection 
of  the  skin,  attended  with  a  vesico-pustular 
eruption.  The  vesicles  are  usually  isolated 
or  scattered  in  small  groups  ;  their  contents 
very  quickly  become  puriform,  and  this  is 
followed  by  rupture  of  their  walls  and 
the  formation  of  thick,  hght  yeUow  scabs, 
which  completely  cover  an  excoriated  sm*- 
face ;  the  eruption  is  very  easily  reproduced 
by  inoculation. 

Impetigo  is  a  disease  which  has  given 
rise  to  much  discussion.  Many  writers  on 
the  subject  appear  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  aU  pus,  imder  certain  favourable  con- 
ditions, is  capable  of  being  inoculated  with 
the  result  of  producing  more  pus.  The 
fact,  that  the  pus  of  impetigo  is  usually 
more  readily  inoculated  than  other  pus, 
depends  on  the  smTounding  influences  of 
the  case  ;  imfavom-able  hygienic  conditions 


are  enough  to  explain  the  difficulty  which  i 
seems  still  to  puzzle  some  writers.  Tho 
disease,  though  occasionally  mtroduced  into 
the  schools  and  famihes  of  the  well-to-do 
classes,  never  spreads  rapidly,  while  amongst 
the  crowded  poor  of  our  large  towns  it 
quickly  attacks  every  young  member  of  the 
household. 

Etiology  and  Pathology. — The  causes  of 
impetigo  are  almost  always  local,  combined 
with  unfavourable  hygiene.  That  the  latter 
is  an  important  factor  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  the  disease  is  almost  confined  to  the 
poor,  dirty,  and  badly-fed  classes  ;  the  local 
cause  is  pus -inoculation,  the  origins  of 
which  are  very  numerous.    Amongst  the 
best  recognised  may  be  mentioned,  super- 
ficial whitlows,  burns,  vaccination  or  any 
slight  wound  that  '  gathers  '  or  '  festers,'  as 
non-professional  people  are  in  the  habit  of 
calling  the  formation  of  pus.    But  by  fiir 
the  most  common  cause  is  pediculi  capitis : 
here  the  lesions  fi-om  scratching  are  nume- 
rous, and  the  pus  is  very  easily  transferred 
by  the  nails  to  other  parts  of  the  body, 
especially  to  the  nose  and  comers  of  the 
mouth.    In  aU  cases  the  pus  is  quickly  ab- 
sorbed by  the  lymphatics,  hence  the  rapid 
enlargement  of  the  glands  of  the  neek 
This  absorption  by  the  lymphatics  plays,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  writer,  an  important  part 
in  the  extension  of  the  disease,  as  it  does 
not  seem  possible  to  explain  the  very  rapid 
and  extensive  eruption  of  pustiiles,  which 
sometimes  occm-s,  on  the  supposition  that 
each  pustule  is  the  centre  of  a  separate  in- 
oculation.   The  constitutional  distm-bauce 
which  often  accompanies  the  disease  also 
seems  to  point  in  the  same  direction. 

Diagnosis. — The  following  points  will 
especially  distinguish  impetigo  from  ordi- 
nary eczema  : — (1)  Each  spot  appears  as  a 
single  vesicle  or  small  group  of  vesicles, 
without  the  surrormding  skin  being  red  and 
inflamed,  very  unlike  the  first  appearance 
of  a  patch  of  eczema ;  (2)  it  is  easily  in- 
ocidated ;  (3)  it  is  usually  unsymmetrical 
and  more  distinctly  a  local  affection  than 
eczema ;  (4)  it  is  unattended  with  itching 
unless  complicated  withpedicuh  or  eczema; 
(5)  it  is  almost  entirely  a  disease  of  the 
poor  and  dirty  classes,  and  chiefly  confined 
to  childi-en;  (6)  the  cluldi-en  who  suffer 
long  from  it  are  always  pale  and  badly 
nom-ished;  (7)  pediculi  capitis  being  the 
most  common  cause,  it  follows  that  the 
occiput  is  the  most  common  primary  seat 
of  the  disease ;  it  is  thence  transferred  to 
the  nose  and  corners  of  the  mouth  and  to 
other  parts  of  tho  body,  or  £rom_  person  to 
I  person ;  (8)  when  the  occiput  is  affected 
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Ithe  glands  in  the  neck  are  qiiickly  en- 
1  larged. 

Treatment. —  Impetigo  of  the  scalp  is 
( qmckly  cm-ed  by  white  precipitate  ointment, 
'  wliich  heals  the  sores  and  at  the  same  time 
1  removes  the  cause.  On  the  body,  the  best 
I  local  apphcation  is  a  thick  lotion  made  of 
( calamine,  zinc  oxide,  and  lime  water ;  tliis 
i  should  be  painted  on  with  a  brush  and 
1  allowed  to  dry  on,  so  that  a  crust  is  formed. 
;  If  pus  collects  imder  this  crust,  it  should 
Ibe  removed  and  the  excoriated  surface 
]  painted  again  with  the  lotion ;  when  the 
( crusts  remain  firmly  attached  the  cure  is 
i  soon  effected.  Tonics,  especially  iron,  are 
I  useful.  Egbert  LrvEiNG. 

IMPOTEISTOE.— Incapacity  for  sexual 
i  intercourse  must  be  distinguished  from 
;  sterihty,  or  incapacity  for  the  secretion  or 
(ejaculation,  at  the  requisite  time,  of  normal 
!  seminal  fluid.  The  subject  of  sterihty  is 
1  not  necessarily  impotent ;  but  if  we  except 
(the  rare  cases  in  which  conception  has 
(occurred  without  penetration,  impotence 
i  involves  sterihty. 

Impotence  may  be  congenital  or  ac- 
iqmred,  complete  or  partial,  permanent  or 
(temporary,  and  may  result  from  widely 
( different  causes. 

Enlargement  of  the  scrotum,  from  a 
Ilarge  irreducible  scrotal  hernia,  or  from  a 
1  large  hydrocele  of  the  tunica  vaginahs,  or 
ifirom  elephantiasis,  may  prevent  copula- 
ttion.  Malformation  of  the  penis,  such  as 
(extreme  epi-  or  hypospadias,  arrest  of 
J  growth  of  the  external  genitals,  so  that 
tthey  remain  of  infantile  size  in  adult  life, 
I  benign  or  malignant  growths  on  the 
( penis,  may  also  prevent  it.  Inflammation 
(or  suppuration  of  part  of  the  corpus 
5  spongiosum,  or  of  the  corpora  cavernosa, 
J  sometimes  results  in  the  formation  of  cica- 
t  tricial  tissue,  by  which  the  penis  may  be  so 
(distorted  during  erection  as  to  render  pene- 
ttration  impossible.  Induration  and  con- 
t  traction  of  the  frenum  may  have  a  similar 
iresult.  Total  loss  of  the  penis  from  accident 
cor  disease  necessarily  causes  impotence,  but 
{partial  removal  of  the  organ  has  not  this 
(effect,  if  enough  be  left  to  allow  of  pene- 
ttration.  Arrest  of  development  of  the  tes- 
tticles,  or  complete  destruction  of  both 
(glands  from  accident  or  disease,  will  usu- 
sally  be  attended  with  impotence.  In  some 
ceases,  however,  of  double  castration,  the 
{power  of  copulation  has  been  retained  for 
Bsome  time  after  the  operation.  Partial  or 
ccomplete  defect  of  the  erectile  power  from 
BBome  abnormal  condition  of  the  central 
tnervous  system  is  the  most  usual  cause  of 


impotence.  Erection  is  the  result  of  a 
greatly  increased  supply  of  arterial  blood 
thi'ough  the  temporarily  dilated  afferent  ves- 
sels of  the  penis,  combined  with  retarded 
outflow  from  the  organ,  in  consequence  of 
relaxation  of  the  muscular  fibres  in  its 
cavernous  stmctm'es,  and  possibly  of  com- 
pression of  the  dorsal  vein  by  fibres  of  the 
accelerator  urinse  muscle.  The  process  is 
controlled  and  regulated  by  nerves  origi- 
nating in  ganglion  cells,  the  so-caUed  erec- 
tion centre,  in  the  lumbar  portion  of  the 
spinal  cord.  This  centre  can  be  excited 
by  peripheral  stimulation  of  the  afferent 
nerves  of  the  genital  organs,  and  possibly 
by  the  quantity  and  quaUty  of  the  blood 
supphed  to  it.  It  is  also  connected,  by 
fibres  in  the  spinal  cord,  with  higher  cen- 
tres in  the  cord  itself  and  in  the  cerebrum, 
by  which  it  can  be  excited  or  inhibited. 
These  centres,  with  their  connecting  fibres, 
and  afferent  and  efferent  nerves,  form  a 
complex  nervous  system,  and  impotence 
from  defect  of  erection,  may  result  from 
disturbance  of  the  due  relation  between  the 
several  parts  of  this  system,  or  from  injmy, 
disease,  or  degeneration  of  it. 

Impotence  from  the  condition  of  the 
central  nervous  system  may  be  classified 
as  psychical,  irritable,  and  paralytic. 

Psychical  impotence  results  from  undue 
predominance  of  the  cerebral  inhibiting  cen- 
tres, so  that  erection  does  not  occur.  It  is, 
in  most  cases,  of  only  temporary  duration. 
Newly-married  men  sometimes  find  them- 
selves incapacitated  from  performing  mari- 
tal functions  fi-om  this  cause.  In  those 
who  have  led  chaste  lives,  it  may  be  due 
to  nervousness  or  great  excitement.  But 
in  cases  where  excessive  venery  or  mas- 
turbation has  been  practised,  the  predomi- 
nant inhibition  may  be  due  to  diminished 
excitabihty  of  the  lumbar  centre.  Patience, 
and  the  assurance  that  there  is  no  physical 
incapacity,  generally  suffice  to  terminate 
this  tmpleasant  condition.  This  form  of 
impotence  is  sometimes  more  persistent, 
but  is  limited  to  attempted  connection  with 
one  individual,  and  is  not  experienced  with 
others.  Such  cases  are  very  rare  ;  but  the 
story  told  by  Herodotus  of  King  Amasis 
and  his  wife  Ladilce,  is  corroborated  by 
more  modern  apparently  genuine  instances. 
The  inhibition  in  these  cases  is  probably 
reflex,  and  excited  by  some  pecuHarity  in 
the  female. 

In  irritable  impotence  there  is  erection, 
but  of  very  brief  duration,  and  the  semen 
is  ejaculated  before  penetration  has  been 
effected.  There  may  be  varjdng  degrees, 
and  some  cases  are  on  the  border  line 
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between  impotence  and  sterility.  It  is  due 
to  over- excitability  of  the  nervous  centres, 
and  generally  results  from  habitual  mastur- 
bation or  excessive  venery. 

Paralytic  impotence  may  be  due  to  in- 
jury, disease,  or  degeneration  of  the  ner- 
vous centres.  Blows  upon  the  head,  or 
injuries  to  the  back,  are  sometimes  the 
cause  of  permanent  or  temporary  impo- 
tence, which  can  only  be  explained  by  the 
assumption  of  some  affection  of  the  ner- 
vous system.  Fractm-e  of  the  spine,  pro- 
ducing paraplegia,  must  necessarily  cause 
impotence.  If  the  injury  to  the  cord  be 
above  the  lumbar  centre,  there  is  usually 
persistent  priapism,  from  hyperasmia  or 
irritation  of  the  lumbar  centre,  or  from 
accidental  peripheral  stimulation  in  the 
absence  of  all  inhibiting  control.  But  even 
if  there  be  no  priapism,  reflex  erection 
could  doubtless  be  produced  in  such  cases 
if  the  lumbar  centre  be  intact,  and  cases 
are  recorded  where,  despite  the  paraplegia, 
copulation,  and  even  procreation,  have  been 
effected,  the  man  being,  of  course,  passive 
in  the  transaction.  Diseases  of  the  cere- 
brum and  spinal  cord  may  also  cause  im- 
potence, which  is  sometimes  an  early  symp- 
tom in  locomotor  ataxy. 

Cases  not  infrequently  occur  of  prema- 
ture diminution,  and  ultimately  of  total 
loss  of  virility,  without  any  symptom  of 
disease  or  history  of  injury.  These  can 
only  be  explained  by  the  assumption  of 
prematm-e  degeneration  of  the  nervous 
centres.  The  duration  of  sexual  life  is  very 
variable,  in  some  being  prolonged  to  ex- 
treme old  age,  in  others  terminating  at  a 
much  earlier  period.  The  latter  may  be' 
due  to  individual  idiosyncrasy,  but  is  more 
frequently  the  result  of  premature  and  exces- 
siveindulgence  in  venery,  or  of  habitual  mas- 
turbation. Impotence  may  be  a  symptom  of 
general  exhaustion,  temporary  after  acute 
fevers,  or  permanent  in  wasting  diseases, 
such  as  phthisis.  It  is  often  associated 
with  Bright's  disease,  and,  in  varying  de- 
grees, with  diabetes.  Gout  may  induce  it 
temporarily,  and  it  is  often  the  result  of 
disordered  digestion,  especially  if  there  be 
oxaluria  or  phosphmria. 

Lastly,  certain  drugs  are  credited  with 
producing  impotence.  Arsenic,  according 
to  Charcot,  has  this  effect  when  taken  for 
a  long  time,  but  on  the  cessation  of  its 
use  vfrility  is  regained.  Opium-eating 
and  excessive  indulgence  in  tobacco  are 
also  said  to  produce  impotence,  probably 
from  their  deleterious  influence  on  the  ner- 
vous and  digestive  systems.  Considering 
the  prevalent  use  of  tobacco  without  such 


results,  there  may  possibly  have  been  some 
special  susceptibihty  to  its  influence  in 
the  cases  where  this  effect  has  been  ob- 
served. 

The  prognosis  with  respect  to  impotence 
must  depend  upon  the  cause,  which  can 
be  ascertained  only  by  careful  inquiry  into 
the  history  and  general  condition  of  the 
patient. 

Treatment. — This  will  vary  with  the 
cause.  "When  impotence  is  a  symptom  of 
some  other  disease,  the  appropriate  treat- 
ment for  the  exciting  cause  must  be  pur- 
sued. Impotence  from  mechanical  hin- 
drance, such  as  hernia,  hydrocele,  benign 
tumoiu's,  or  growths,  cicatrices,  and  the 
like,  may  in  some  cases  be  reheved  by 
operative  interference. 

Psychical  impotence,  as  a  rule,  requires 
only  moral  treatment.  In  irritable  impo- 
tence, due  to  previous  excess,  complete 
chastity  of  mind  and  body  for  a  time,  cold 
bathing,  and  suitable  tonics,  will  be  of 
great  service.  Easton's  syrup  of  phosphate 
of  iron,  quinine,  and  strychnia,  is  a  very 
useful  preparation  in  these  cases.  Elec- 
tricity has  been  highly  commended,  and 
the  frequent  appHcation  of  a  constant  cur- 
rent to  the  lower  part  of  the  spine  may  be 
of  service  in  reducing  the  over-excitabiHty 
of  the  lumbar  centre.  In  persons  of  na- 
turally feeble  power,  so-called  aphrodisiacs, 
stTch  as  phosphorus  and  the  tinctm-e  of 
cantharides,  are  sometimes  useful ;  but  in 
cases  of  exhaustion  fr*om  excess  they  are 
of  as  httle  service  as  would  be  the  spurring 
a  jaded  horse  when  a  long  jom-ney  has  still 
to  be  performed.  In  impotence  from  injmy 
to  the  head  or  back,  bUsters  along  the  spine 
have  been  recommended ;  but  the  treat- 
ment is  so  empu'ical  and  uncertain  in  its 
results,  that  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  in  the 
successful  cases  how  much  may  have  been 
due  to  art,  how  much  to  natm-e.  Prema- 
tm*e  loss  of  vu'iUty,  with  retained  sexual 
desire,  is  especially  troublesome.  Such 
patients  are  usually  hypochondriacal,  and 
sometimes  develop  suicidal  tendencies. 
They  appear  to  regard  copulation  as  the 
only  purpose  of  existence,  and  to  have  lost, 
with  the  ability  to  accompUsh  it,  all  in- 
diicement  for  li^^ng.  Even  in  these  cases, 
chastity  of  thought,  exercise,  cold  bathing, 
and  nervine  tonics  may  effect  some  im- 
provement. But  the  prognosis  is  not  fa- 
vom-able,  and  the  happiest  result  wovild  be 
if  they  could  be  induced  to  adopt  Cicero's 
philosophy,  and  regard  their  loss  as  gain. 
'  0  praBclarum  munus  eetatis,  si  quidem  id 
aufert,  quod  vitiosissimiun  adolescentias 
est  I'  Jeremiah  McCarthy, 
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INCARCERATED  HERNIA.  See 
Hernia,  Obsta.*ucted. 

INCLINED  PLANES  ai-e  appHances 
by  means  of  which  broken  limbs  may  be 
Bupported,  and  displacement  of  the  bones 
prevented  by  relaxing  the  faulty  muscles. 
The  single  iacUned  plane  supports  the  lower 
limb  with  the  knee  extended  and  the  hip 
flexed,  and  this  has  been  recommended  in 
treating  fractures  of  the  patella ;  it  is  also 
useful  to  support  the  limb  when  the  venous 
circulation  in  it  is  impeded.  The  double 
inclined  plane  is  so  adapted  as  to  support  the 
lower  limb  vrith  the  knee  and  hip-joints  both 
flexed,  which  position  relaxes  the  psoas  and 
iliacus,  and  prevents  then*  traction  on  the 
upper  fragment  in  fractures  of  the  femur 
high  up ;  it  also  relaxes  the  hamstrings 
and  the  calf-muscles,  and  so  removes  much 
of  the  cause  of  displacement  in  fractm'es 
close  to  the  lower  end  of  the  femur.  The 
apparatuses,  to  which  the  term  inclined  plane 
is  primarily  applied,  are  made  of  wood  ; 
some  of  them  are  made  with  fixed  angles, 
but  others  have  arrangements  by  which  the 
angles  may  be  altered.  As  a  nile  there  are 
no  lateral  supports,  but  Bsmarch's  inclined 
plane  is  perforated  by  a  number  of  holes 
into  which  pegs  may  be  placed  ;  when  the 
limb  is  in  position  on  the  inclined  plane, 
pegs  are  placed  in  the  most  suitable  holes  to 
form  a  barricade  all  along  the  limb,  and  so 
prevent  it  from  slipping  fi-om  its  position. 

Mclntyre's  splint  and  Hodgen's  suspen- 
sion splint  are  essentially  inclined  planes, 
and  are  more  comfortable  than  the  wooden 
ones  above  described.   Bilton  Pollard. 

INCONTINENCE  OF  URINE,  or 
ENURESIS.— In  this  affection  the  will 
cannot  control  the  action  of  the  bladder, 
and  urine  is  involuntarily  discharged, 
greatly  to  the  aimoyance  of  the  patient, 
and  often  seriously  affecting  the  perform- 
ance of  his  or  her  social  duties.  In  these 
cases  the  bladder  is  always  empty,  or  is 
periodically  emptied  by  the  involuntary 
efforts  of  the  patient.  There  is,  however, 
a  condition  known  as  false  incontinence, 
which  it  is  of  great  clinical  importance  to 
distinguish  firom  the  true  variety  ;  here  the 
bladder  is  never  really  emptied  but  is 
habitually  full  of  urine,  while  the  overflow 
runs  off  and  makes  the  bladder  appear  in- 
capable of  holding  any  water.  Such  cases 
are  at  once  distinguished  by  the  use  of  a 
catheter,  when  the  chronically  retained 
urine  is  drawn  off.  False  incontinence  re- 
sults from  long-standing  urethral  stricture, 
chronic  enlargement  and  other  affections 
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of  the  prostate,  and  from  atony  and  para- 
lysis  of  the  bladder.  In  women,  in  adc^tion 
to  atony  and  paralysis  of  the  bladder,  its 
expulsive  power  may  be  seriously  interfered 
with  by  certain  conditions  of  the  uterus, 
notably,  by  prolapse  and  retroflexion  of 
that  organ.  For  the  treatment  of  false  in- 
continence  see  Bladder,  Diseases  of  the. 

Men,  women,  and  children  may  all  suf- 
fer from  time  incontinence  of  m-ine.  In 
men  and  women,  true  incontinence  may 
result  from  defect  in  the  primary  nervous 
centres.  When  this  is  so,  probably  other 
organs  will  be  affected  besides  the  bladder. 
Here  the  surgeon  can  do  but  little.  The 
treatment  must  consist  of  tonics  and  stimu- 
lants, diet,  sea  bathing,  and  the  use  of 
electricity.  Vesical  calculus  may  be  the 
cause  of  constant  dribbling  of  urine  ;  in 
which  case  the  stone  is  usually  lodged  in 
the  neck  of  the  bladder.  In  the  same  way 
prostatic  calculus  may  cause  incontinence. 
There  is  a  peculiar  form  of  chronic  enlarge- 
ment of  the  prostate,  where  the  hyper- 
trophy so  affects  the  neck  of  the  bladder 
that  its  action  is  rendered  imperfect  and 
urine  constantly  flows  away,  although  there 
is  absolutely  no  habitually  retained  water. 
Here  the  patient  must  wear  an  india-rubber 
convenience,  and  beyond  careful  attention 
to  the  bowels  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  ; 
fortunately  such  cases  are  of  extreme 
rarity.  At  aU  ages,  and  in  both  sexes, 
incontinence  may  follow  severe  injury  to 
the  urinary  apparatus,  the  result  of  kicks, 
falls,  or  tubercular  or  syphilitic  ulceration. 

Incontinence  of  mine,  in  women,  may 
be  caused  by  injm-y  to  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  or  urethra,  fr-om  the  prolonged 
pressure  of  the  child's  head  during  labour, 
or  from  the  use  of  instruments ;  and 
also  from  operations  undertaken  for  the 
removal  of  stone  from  the  bladder.  In 
certain  of  these  cases,  plastic  operations 
may  be  imdertaken  with  some  hope  of 
success.  After  perineal  lithotomy  both  men 
and  boys  occasionally  suffer  from  inconti- 
nence. In  children  this  imfortunate  condi- 
tion appears  to  come  on  quite  independently 
of  the  size  of  the  stone  or  of  the  roughness 
of  the  operation  ;  but  in  men  it  appears  to 
have  some  connection  with  the  size  of  the 
stone,  and  the  viTiter  has  known  it  follow 
the  operation  of  lithotomy,  when  the  wound 
has  required  firm  and  prolonged  plugging 
on  account  of  hBsmorrhage,  In  these  cases, 
during  the  night  there  is  usually  (except  in 
children)  no  escape  of  urine,  but  in  the  day- 
time there  is  a  constant  leakage,  the  patient 
also  making  lu-ine  naturally  at  regular  in- 
tervals.  An  india-rubber  receptacle  may 
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be  worn,  or  a  napkin  only  if  the  escape  be 
very_  slight.  An  attempt  may  be  made, 
but  it  is  rarely  successful,  to  retain  the 
mine  by  means  of  the  pressure  of  a  peri- 
neal pad,  secm-ed  by  a  truss,  or  by  elastic 
shoulder-straps  or  braces. 

Juvenile  Incontinence. — In  children 
there  is  a  special  form  of  m-inary  inconti- 
nence, which  deserves  particular  attention. 
The  bladder  appears  to  be  in  a  hyper- 
ajsthetic  condition,  and  cliildren  of  all  ages 
and  of  both  sexes  may  pass  urine  involim- 
tarily  during  the  night  and  day.  Usually 
it  is  in  the  night  only,  and  the  child  wets 
liis  bed  and  is  said  to  suffer  from  nocturnal 
incontinence  of  urine.  During  babyhood 
the  habit  often  escapes  notice,  or  is  looked 
upon  as  almost  natural,  but  as  age  advances 
the  debihty  is  found  very  distressing,  and 
sooner  or  later  medical  aid  is  called  in ; 
especially  when  the  parent  finds  that  the 
child  is  debarred  from  many  educational 
and  social  advantages.  Generally,  there  is 
nothing  remarkable  about  the  appearance 
of  these  children,  although  often  they  are 
exceptionally  bright  and  intelligent.  Some- 
times, the  habit  has  resulted  from  neglect 
on  the  part  of  the  mother  or  nurse,  who 
has  omitted  to  rouse  the  child  during  the 
many  hours  it  is  naturally  in  bed.  In 
other  cases  the  affection  arises  from  the 
local  irritation  of  intestinal  worms,  from  a 
tight,  long,  and  perhaps  adherent  prepuce, 
or  from  a  too  acid  or  other  morbid  condi- 
tion of  the  urine.  In  most  cases,  however, 
it  is  simply  a  nervous  debility,  either  the  ex- 
peUing  muscles  of  the  bladder  are  unduly 
active  or  the  retaining  muscles  are  weak, 
or  there  is  a  want  of  proper  co-ordiaation 
between  the  two  sets  of  muscles.  As  pu- 
berty arrives  the  weakness  usually,  but  not 
always,  disappears. 

Treatment. — In  the  first  place  see  the 
child  make  water,  and  note  if  there  is  pain 
or  difficulty  in  the  act  of  micturition.  Be 
on  the  look-out  for  symptoms  of  stone,  and 
even  for  retention  of  urine  ;  the  latter  may 
be  suspected  if  there  is  a  suprapubic  tu- 
mour, the  former  if  the  incontinence  is 
diurnal,  and  if  there  is  much  paiu  at  the 
end  of  passing  water ;  but,  if  all  appears 
to  be  right,  do  not  distress  the  child 
with  the  use  of  any  uretlnral  instni- 
ment.  In  treating  the  children  of  well-to- 
do  parents,  remember  that  it  is  very  im- 
usual  for  them  to  sufler  fi-om  vesical 
calculus.  Next,  examine  the  urine,  look 
for  albumen,  sugar,  pus,  blood,  and  for 
lithates,  as  well  as  earthy  phosphates. 
Very  likely  tlie  urine  will  be  quite  healthy. 
Inquu'e  if  red  sand  is  ever  noticed  in  the 


child's  water.  Inquire  also  about  worms : 
ask  if  any  have  been  seen,  and  if  any  anal 
itching  is  complained  of.  Examine  the 
foreskm;  if  it  is  not  easily  retractable, 
perform  circumcision.  This  operation  is 
imiversally  desirable,  and,  should  the  in- 
continence persist  afterwards,  the  child  -will 
in  every  way  be  in  a  more  advantageous 
condition  than  he  was  before.  If  worms 
are  present  (usually  thi'ead- worms),  remove 
them  by  means  of  common  salt  enemata 
and  vermifuge  medicine,  such  as  santonin, 
followed  by  a  brisk  purge.  If  the  urine  is 
habitually  too  acid,  attention  must  be  paid 
to  diet,  and  a  small  dose  of  grey  powder 
given ;  afterwards  a  httle  alkahne  medicine 
may  be  administered,  but  all  diuretic  salts 
must  be  carefully  avoided. 

In  all  cases  the  diet  must  be  regulated. 
The  meals   should  consist   of  breakfast, 
dinner  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  supper. 
All  stimulants,  including  tea  and  cofi'ee,  must 
be  absolutely  interdicted.  No  sweetmeats  are 
allowable,  and  certaioly  not  much  butcher's 
meat.  Some  have  advised  entire  abstinence 
from  meat  and  even  fr'orn  broths,  but  this 
does  not  appear  to  be  necessary.    The  child 
should  live  upon  bread,  vegetables,  fruit  (in 
moderation),  milk,  any  farinaceous  foods, 
butter,  eggs,  fish,  fr-esh  game,  poultry,  and  a 
Uttle  meat.  An  effort  should  be  made  towards 
evening  to  curtail  or  even  to  avoid  aU  fluids. 
The  general  habits  of  the  child  must  also 
be  superiutended.    He  should  be  warmly 
clothed,  and  the  skin  kept  active  by  plenty 
of  hot  water,  soap,  and  good  rubbmg.  His 
life  should  be  a  quiet  one,  all  excitement  such 
as  is  afforded  by  theatres  and  children's 
parties,  is  to  be  avoided,  and  in  many  cases  a 
diminution  of  the  school  tasks  wiU  be  advan- 
tageous. In  rare  cases,  the  child  may  be  al- 
lowed to  run  wild  in  the  country  or  at  the 
seaside  for  twelve  months.  All  terrorism  is 
wrong,  and  parents,  nurses,  or  schoolmasters 
using  the  rod  in  such  cases  deserve  a 
hundi-ed  times  the  punislmient  themselves. 
The  yomig  patient  should  go  to  bed  early, 
and  should  be  taken  up  the  last  thing  at 
night  and  eai-ly  in  the  morning  to  pass  water. 
In  the  da;^i,ime  he  should  be  encom-aged  to 
hold  his  lu-ine  as  long  as  possible,  and  at 
night  his  bed  should  be  a  hard  one,  and  the 
coverings  not  very  hea-v^.   He  shovdd  sleep 
on  his  side,  and  not  on  the  back  ;  this  is  often 
managed  by  tying  a  knotted  handkercliief 
roimd  the  waist,  with  the  hard  central  knot 
just  over  the  middle  of  the  back.  The  bowels 
must  if  necessary  be  made  to  act  daily, 
easily  and  gently. 

It  is  surprising  how  much  may  be  done 
by  careful  management,  but  iu  many  cases 
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medicines  must  be  resorted  to.  The  di-ug 
most  in  favour,  and  which  imdoubtedly  is  fre- 
quently successful,  is  belladonna  and  its  al- 
kaloid, atropine.  The  tincttn-e  of  belladonna 
and  the  extract  are  both  used.  Care  should 
be  taken  that  the  drug  is  of  the  very  best 
quahty.  It  acts  by  partially  paralysing  the 
bladder.  A  small  dose  should  be  commenced 
with,  thi-ee  times  a  day,  and  gradually  in- 
creased, while  its  effects  are  closely  watched, 
so  that  directly  any  symptoms  of  excess  are 
seen,  such  as  dryness  of  throat  and  dimness 
of  vision,  its  increased  administration  may 
be  stayed.  "When  the  bladder  is  found  to 
be  controlled  by  this  medicine,  the  dose  is 
not  to  be  fiurther  augmented,  but  the  patient 
should  be  kept  tmder  its  fall  influence  about 
a  week,  and  then  the  doses  may  be  gradu- 
ally diminished  until  the  medicine  is  en- 
tirely left  off.  In  the  same  category  come 
the  ordinary  preparations  of  opium  adminis- 
tered by  mouth  or  rectum,  and  also  chloral 
hydi'ate  and  the  bromides.  The  writer  has 
used  codeia  with  satisfaction.  These  medi- 
cines act  by  diminishing  sensibihty,  and  en- 
able the  bladder  to  become  tolerant  of  mrine. 
On  the  other  hand,  ia  some  cases  stimulants 
and  tonics  are  useful ;  all  the  ferruginous 
preparations,  together  with  strychnia,  can- 
tharides,  and  ergot,  have  been  largely 
used.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  any 
condition  of  the  general  health  requiring 
cod-Hver  oil  or  other  special  medicines  must 
be  attended  to.  Counter-irritation  is  some- 
times of  service.  This  is  usually  made  by 
applying  a  large  blister  over  the  sacrum. 
The  blister  may  be  kept  open  by  dressing 
it  daily  with  savin  ointment.  Doubtless 
counter-irritation  is  often  useful,  and  it  is 
advantageous  also  in  an  indirect  way,  for,  if 
appUed  over  the  sacrum,  the  sore  place  pre- 
vents the  patient  from  sleeping  on  his  back. 

In  boys  the  passage  of  a  soft  bougie  is 
often  beneficial,  and  in  both  sexes  as  a  last 
resotu-ce  a  mild  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
may  be  applied  to  the  m-ethra.  In  boys 
this  is  done  through  a  small  catheter  passed 
into  the  deep  m-ethra.  The  solution  at 
first  shoidd  not  be  stronger  than  two  grains 
to  the  ounce  of  water,  afterwards  the 
strength  may  be  gradually  increased  up  to 
eight  or  even  ten  grains.  All  mechanical 
methods  of  closing  the  mrethra,  by  means 
of  coUodion,  elastic  ligatures,  &c.,  are  not 
recommended.  In  conclusion,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  these  cases  are  often  very 
obstinate,  and  unless  there  is  strict  attention 
to  details  in  the  treatment,  it  had  better 
not  even  be  attempted,  so  far  as  the  credit 
of  the  practitioner  is  concerned. 

Q-.  BucKSTON  Browne. 


INDURATION,  in  tlie  majority  of 
cases,  is  the  sequel  of  inflammation.  It 
then  varies  dii'ectly  as  the  ckronicity  and 
inversely  as  the  activity  of  the  exudation. 
But  the  constitutional  state  of  the  patient 
and  the  intrinsic  natm-e  of  the  disease  are 
very  important  factors  in  fashioning  the 
final  result.  In  strumous  enlargement  of 
the  lymphatic  glands,  the  degree  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  induration  change  with  the 
sequence  of  phases  of  the  morbid  process. 
At  first  the  hardening  is  diffused,  then  it 
gives  way,  in  the  centre  of  the  gland,  to  the 
softening  of  suppm-ation  or  caseation,  whilst 
finally,  the  pultaceous  debris  not  seldom 
becomes  impregnated  with  lime  salts,  and 
a  nodule  of  chalky  or  stony  density,  sur- 
roimded  by  close-grained  cicatricial  tissue, 
is  the  abiding  mark  of  the  previous  disease. 

Again,  there  are  some  maladies,  mostly 
of  a  specific  nature,  like  syphilis,  diphthe- 
ritic croup,  and  croupous  pneumonia,  in 
which  the  exudation  is  highly  fibrinous. 
The  comparative  indm-ation  of  different 
venereal  sores  is  a  valuable  aid  to  their 
diagnosis.  It  is  not  alone  in  the  primary 
lesion  of  syphilis  that  the  induration  is  so 
marked.  The  same  holds  good  as  regards 
the  swelling  of  the  lymphatic  glands — in- 
dolent bubo. 

Induration  is  one  of  the  changes  inci- 
dental to  old  age :  thus  the  cranial  bones 
become  thicker  and  more  compact  from 
ossific  deposit,  and  the  parenchymatous 
organs — e.g.  the  brain — are  subject  to  over- 
growth of  interstitial  tissue.  The  terms 
sclerosis,  fibrosis,  and  cirrhosis  are  em- 
ployed to  indicate  indurating  processes, 
which  in  former  times  were  considered  as 
inflammatory,  but  are  now  regarded  as 
simple  fibroid  substitution — a  distinction 
ahnost  without  a  difference.  Familiar  ex- 
amples are  furnished  by  the  so-called  '  gin- 
drinker's  Uver '  and  by  the  sclerotic  lesions 
of  the  spinal  cord — posterior,  lateral,  an- 
nular, insular,  &c. 

It  may  be  stated  generally  that  the 
firmer  the  tissue  in  its  natural  state,  the 
greater  is  the  indm-ation  of  disease :  take, 
e.g.,  epithehoma  of  the  skin,  lip,  or  tongue, 
and  a  periosteal  node  in  which  ossification 
of  the  inflammatory  neoplasia  is  a  frequent 
event. 

The  condition  known  as  solid  oedema 
follows  diffuse  thrombosis  of  the  veins  and 
blocking  of  the  lymph  paths.  It  is  slow 
to  disappear,  and  in  marked  cases,  where 
many  vessels  are  obliterated  by  organised 
clots,  there  is  permanent  indiu'ation  and 
enlargement  of  the  part.  The  resistance  to 
prcBsure  in  phlegmasia  alba  dolens  may  be 
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compared  with  the  easy  pitting  in  serous 
oedema  from  renal  or  cardiac  disease. 

The  degi'ee  of  the  induration  aids,  as 
before  said,  in  the  differential  diagnosis  of 
venereal  sores.  It  is  LLkewise  called  into 
requisition  when  a  doubt  exists  as  to  the 
cancerous  or  syphilitic  natme  of  an  ulcer 
of  the  tongue.  In  each  there  is  hardness 
due  to  inflammation,  but  in  cancer  there  is 
added  that  from  cornification  of  the  epithe- 
Hal  cells.  A  periosteal  node  is  simulated 
by  erythema  nodosum,  but  the  former  is 
much  the  harder  of  the  two. 

Again,  a  locaUsed  indurated  swelling  in 
the  breast  may  be  a  scirrhus,  an  adeno- 
fibroma,  or  a  chronic  abscess.  Apart  from 
other  considerations,  the  greater  the  in- 
dm-ation  the  stronger  is  the  probabihty  of 
its  being  mahgnant.  The  author's  expe- 
rience, however,  leads  him  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  too  great  a  value  is  given  to  this 
sign  in  the  diagnosis  of  mammary  tiunours. 

Treatment. — Very  Httle  can  be  done  for 
non-inflammatory  induration,  and  the  more 
chronic  the  latter  the  less  is  the  chance  of 
siTccess.  The  indications  for  treatment  are — 
(1)  to  remove  the  cause ;  (2)  to  administer 
absorbents,  such  as  mercury  and  iodide  of 
potassium ;  (3)  to  apply  weU-directed  con- 
tinuous pressure. 

In  the  limbs  a  Martin's  bandage  wUl  do 
good  service.  For  enlarged  indurated  glands 
in  the  neck  the  patient  shoiild  be  directed 
to  He  down  for  a  few  hours  each  day,  with 
a  bag  containing  fr'om  two  to  six  ounces  of 
shot  placed  over  the  swelling. 

Augustus  J.  Pepper. 

INFARCT.   See  Embolism. 

INFLAMMATION.— The  process  of 
inflammation  may  be  defined  as  the  suc- 
cession of  changes  which  occur  in  a  living 
tissue  when  it  is  injm'ed,  provided  that  the 
injury  is  not  so  severe  as  at  once  to  destroy 
its  structure  and  vitality  ;  the  extent  of  these 
changes  depending  on  the  length  of  tune 
and  the  energy  with  which  the  cause  acts. 
For  experimental  purposes  inflammation  is 
usually  induced  by  the  application  of  an 
irritant ;  and  if  we  look  at  a  part  under  the 
microscope  in  which  inflammation  has 
been  set  up  in  this  way,  two  sets  of  phe- 
nomena are  witnessed — the  earlier,  which 
appear  to  have  their  seat  in  the  blood- 
vessels, and  the  later,  in  wliich  changes  in 
the  tissue  are  most  marked. 

In  looking  at  the  early  phenomena  of 
inflammation  we  have  to  remark  two  things 
— viz.  disorder  of  the  circulation  and  trans- 
udation of  certain  of  the  contents  of  the 
blood-vessels.    Before  proceeding  to  con- 


sider these,  it  wiU  be  well  to  recall  some  of 
the  facts  with  regard  to  the  normal  cumu- 
lation, especially  as  witnessed  in  the  web  of 
the  frog's  foot.  On  looking  at  the  norma] 
circulation  in  the  frog's  web,  one  sees  the 
arteries,  veins,  and  capOlaries,  the  arteries 
being  considerably  smaller  than  the  accom- 
panying veins,  and  constantly  varying  in 
caJibre,  not  synchi'onously  with  the  heart's 
action  but  independently  of  it.  The  blood 
is  also  seen  to  be  cfrculating  with  great 
rapidity,  the  coi-puscles  passing  with  ease 
through  the  capillaries,  and  showing  no 
tendency  to  accumulation  or  adhesion  either 
to  one  another  or  to  the  walls  of  the 
vessels.  Fm'ther,  the  flow  is  apparently  a 
steady  one,  and  it  is  impossible  to  tell  from 
observation  of  the  circulation  when  the 
systole  of  the  heart  occurs.  In  the  fi'og's 
foot  one  also  sees  the  pigment-cells  in  the 
skin  and  around  the  vessels.  The  pigment 
consists  of  minute  granules,  suspended  in 
the  protoj)lasm  of  the  cells,  and  the  ceUa 
are  large  bodies  with  numerous  branches 
which  anastomose  fi'eely  with  each  other. 
It  is  by  means  of  these  pigment-cells  that 
the  frog  changes  its  colom*.  When  the 
fr'og  becomes  dark,  the  pigment  leaves  the 
body  of  the  cell,  and  becomes  diffused 
throughout  the  branches.  When  the  fr'og 
becomes  light,  or  when  it  dies,  the  pig- 
ment-granules collect  in  a  dense  mass  in 
the  centre  of  the  cell.  Between  these  two 
extremes  there  are  aU  sorts  of  gradations. 
The  extreme  change  is  a  reflex  occurrence, 
the  optic  nerve  being  the  aflerent  one,  and 
variations  in  the  distribution  of  the  pigment 
are  constantly  occm'ring  in  health. 

If  the  mesentery  of  a  fr'og  is  spread  out 
and  placed  imder  the  microscope,  the  early 
phenomena  of  inflammation  may  be  ob- 
served in  it  as  the  result  of  the  exposure  to 
the  air.  The  first  change  seen  is  a  dilata- 
tion of  the  arteries,  which  begins  immedi- 
ately and  is  progi'essive,  the  diameter  of 
the  artery  often  ultimately  exceeding  that 
of  the  vein ;  the  nonnal  variations  in 
calibre  also  cease.  In  some  instances,  after 
application  of  an  ii-ritant  to  a  fr'og's  web, 
a  preliminary  contraction  is  observed ;  but 
this  seems  to  depend  on  the  natm'e  of  the 
u-ritant  employed,  alkalies,  tartar  emetic, 
and  corrosive  sublimate  being  those  espe- 
cially followed  by  this  preliminary  contrac- 
tion. By-and-by  the  veins  also  dilate.  At 
the  same  time,  the  rapidity  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  blood  increases  in  the  first 
instance.  This  is,  of  course,  the  converse 
of  a  mere  physical  efi"ect,  for,  supposing  the 
capillary  resistance  to  remain  the  same, 
dDatation  of  the  vessels  would  be  accom- 
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panied  by  decrease  instead  of  increase  of 
rapidity.  This  acceleration  only  lasts  a 
short  time,  however,  for  the  rapidity  of  the 
circulation  soon  becomes  slower  than  nor- 
mal, the  individual  corpuscles  being  readily 
recognised.  This  slowing  is  seen  to  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  corpuscles  now  find 
difficulty  in  passing  through  the  vessels, 
more  especially  through  the  capillaries, 
from  the  tendency  they  have  acquired  for 
adhering  to  one  another  and  to  the  walls 
of  the  vessels.  This  leads  to  heaping  up 
of  the  corpuscles  in  the  capillaries.  The 
effect  of  the  systole  of  the  heart  can  be 
seen,  and  very  soon  complete  stagnation 
occurs.  This  is  termed  inflammatory 
stasis.  This  stasis  only  occurs  in  the  part 
on  which  the  ii'ritant  has  acted  most  in- 
tensely ;  in  its  immediate  neighbom'hood 
the  circulation  is  going  on  with  difficulty, 
while  around  the  inflammatory  area  there 
is  dilatation  of  the  vessels  and  increased 
rapidity  of  flow. 

These  phenomena  have  been,  at  various 
times,  attributed  to  the  dilatation  of  the 
vessels,  to  changes  in  the  blood,  or  to 
changes  in  the  tissues.  Dilatation  of 
vessels  alone  will  not  give  rise  to  stasis,  as 
can  be  seen  by  division  of  the  sympathetic 
nerve  in  the  neck  leading  to  dilatation  of 
the  vessels  of  the  ear,  but  to  none  of  the 
other  phenomena  of  inflammation.  The 
dilatation  is,  in  the  first  instance,  a  purely 
functional  phenomenon  developed  through 
the  nervous  system,  and  often  afi'ects  a 
wider  area  than  the  inflamed  part,  as  seen 
in  the  inflammatory  blush.  As  regards 
the  second  point,  there  is  no  change  in  the 
blood,  and  no  increased  adhesiveness  of  the 
corpuscles  drawn  from  the  inflamed  area 
over  those  taken  from  other  parts  of  the 
cu'culation.  Further,  if  the  margin  of  the 
area  of  stasis  is  watched,  it  will  be  seen  that, 
as  the  corpuscles  pass  out  of  the  inflamed 
area,  their  tendency  to  adhere  ceases,  and 
they  pass  on  in  the  healthy  blood-vessels  as 
readily  as  do  the  other  corpuscles.  It  wiE 
also  be  observed  that  the  cor-puscles  of  fresh 
portions  of  blood,  as  they  pass  into  the 
inflamed  area,  acquii'e  this  same  tendency 
to  adhere,  a  tendency  which  they  lose  again 
on  passing  into  the  healthy  vessels.  Further, 
as  only  one  small  portion  of  the  blood  was 
acted  on  by  the  irritant  used,  th&  blood 
which  is  present  in  the  area  of  stasis  can- 
not be  that  which  was  acted  on  by  the 
irritant.  That  the  irritant  itself  does  not 
necessarily  affect  the  blood  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that,  if  chloroform  is  applied  to  the 
web,  inflammation  and  stasis  result,  whereas 
chloroform  added  to  blood  prevents  the 


adhesion  of  the  blood-corpuscles.  And  also, 
after  pinching  a  part,  inflammatory,  stasis 
follows,  although  there  can  be  no  action  on 
the  blood. 

We  must  therefore  conclude  that  the 
cause  of  the  slowing  of  the  cmrent  and  of 
the  ultimate  stasis  is  some  alteration  which 
the  tissues  have  midergone,  and  that  the 
corpuscles,  when  they  pass  into  the  injured 
area,  there  acquire  the  tendency  to  adhere. 
Experiments,  carried  on  by  Sir  Joseph 
Lister,  have  shown  that  the  walls  of  healthy 
vessels  differ  from  ordinary  sohds  in  having 
no  tendency  to  permit  coagulation ;  but 
when  the  walls  become  unhealthy  this 
power  is  lost,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to 
coagulation  when  the  blood  comes  ia  con- 
tact with  them,  just  as  when  it  touches  any 
ordinary  soUd.  In  farther  explanation  of 
these  phenomena,  the  study  of  the  pigment- 
cells  shows  that  this  state  of  the  walls  of 
the  vessels  is  a  condition  closely  aUied  to 
death  of  the  part,  but  recoverable — a  sus- 
pension of  the  fimctions  of  the  tissue. 
When  death  of  the  pigment-cells  occm'S, 
the  pigment  becomes  completely  concen- 
trated; this  is  the  constant  post-mortem 
change.  When,  however,  an  irritant  is 
apphed  of  sufficient  strength  to  cause  in- 
flammation, the  pigment  instantly  ceases 
to  move,  and  remains  in  the  state  in  which 
it  was  when  the  irritant  was  appUed, 
although  the  frog  may  afterwards  change 
its  colour  elsewhere. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  series  of 
changes  which  occur  in  the  early  stages  of 
inflammation — viz.  the  exudation  of  hquor 
sanguinis  and  corpuscles.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  white  corpuscles  can 
move  by  shooting-out  processes,  in  the 
same  way  as  amoebae  do,  and  they  also 
resemble  amoebae  in  taking  up  gi-anules 
into  their  interior.  This  double  property 
may  be  demonstrated  by  a  very  simple 
experiment.  Introduce  finely-divided  cin- 
nabar into  the  dorsal  lymph-sac  of  a  fi'og, 
and  then  put  in  the  dead  cornea  of  some 
animal.  If  the  cornea  is  removed  in  a 
few  days,  it  wiU  be  fomid  that  it  has  be- 
come infiltrated  with  leucocytes  containing 
granules  of  cinnabar,  thus  proving  that 
the  leucocytes  have  come  from  the  lymph- 
sac,  and  must  have  got  into  the  cornea  by 
some  method  of  locomotion. 

If  the  centre  of  a  cornea  is  cauterised 
with  nitrate  of  silver,  the  whole  cornea  will 
in  a  few  days  become  more  or  less  opaque, 
and  this  opacity  will  be  foimd  on  examina- 
tion to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  numbers 
of  leucocytes.  If,  however,  the  eye  bo 
examined  one  or  two  days  after  the  cauter- 
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isation.tlie  opacity — i.e.  the  leucocytes — will 
be  seen  in  the  form  of  a  ring  round  the 
mai-gin  of  the  cornea,  this  ring  later  on 
spreading  to  the  centre.  If  cinnabar  was 
introduced  into  the  lymph-sac  before  the 
cornea  was  cauterised,  it  will  be  found  that 
a  certain  small  proportion  of  the  corpuscles 
in  the  cornea  contain  particles  of  cronabar. 
If  the  cinnabar  was  injected  into  the  blood- 
stream instead  of  into  the  lymph-sac,  the 
number  of  corpuscles  containing  particles 
win  be  foimd  to  be  much  greater.  Hence, 
it  is  clear  that  part  at  least  of  the  leucocytes 
found  in  the  cornea  came  from  the  lymph- 
sac  or  from  the  blood-vessels,  and  as  every 
white  blood-corpuscle  would  not  take  up 
the  cinnabar,  it  is  probable  that  the  number 
of  corpuscles  which  have  come  from  the 
blood  is  much  greater  than  the  number  of 
those  which  contain  cinnabar. 

How  did  these  corpuscles  get  from  the 
blood-vessels  into  the  cornea  ?  They  passed 
out  through  the  walls  of  the  capillaries 
and  smaller  veins.  This  process  has  been 
seen  to  take  place  in  the  mesentery  of  the 
frog.  If  the  mesentery  is  si^read  out  on 
a  glass  plate,  inflammation  occurs  as  the 
mere  result  of  the  exposm-e  to  the  air,  and 
the  whole  process  may  be  watched.  The 
dilatation  of  the  arteries  and  the  subse- 
quent slowing  of  the  blood-stream  are 
weU  seen.  If  now  we  observe  a  small  vein, 
we  see  the  following  phenomena.  As  the 
circulation  becomes  slower  the  individual 
corpuscles  may  be  recognised,  and  it  wUl 
be  found  that,  while  the  red  corpuscles  flow 
rnore  or  less  in  the  centre  of  the  current,- 
the  white  corpuscles  roll  along  the  wall  of 
the  vessel,  often  adhering  for  a  time,  and 
then  being  ultimately  detached  and  swept 
on,  to  stick  again  at  another  part.  By-and- 
by,  as  the  result  of  this  tendency  of  the 
white  corpuscles  to  stick  to  the  waU  of  the 
vessel,  they  begin  to  collect  in  numbers,  so 
that  the  vein  becomes  lined  with  a  layer  of 
these  bodies,  which  remain  almost  motion- 
less. If  now  the  outer  part  of  the  waU  of 
the  vessel  be  watched,  minute,  colourless, 
button-shaped  elevations  will  be  seen  to 
spring  out,  as  if  they  were  buds  from  the 
wall.  These  increase  gradually  tiU  they 
become  hemispherical,  and  at  last  a  pear- 
shaped  body  is  seen,  the  stalk  of  which  is 
attached  to  the  sm'face  of  the  vein  ;  gra- 
dually this  mass  of  protoplasm  becomes 
completely  detached,  shoots  out  processes, 
and  moves  on  into  the  tissue.  This  migra- 
tion of  white  corpuscles  does  not  occur  in 
the  arteries,  but  is  very  rapid  in  the  capil- 
laries, fi'om  which  red  corpuscles  have  also 
been  seen  to  escape. 


While  this  is  going  on,  the  fluid  con- 
tents of  the  blood-vessels  also  pass  out,  as 
the  result,  apparently,  of  a  leaky  condition 
of  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  and  not,  as  at 
one  time  supposed,  on  account  of  increased 
attraction  on  the  part  of  the  tissues.  The 
fluid  part  soon  coagulates  in  the  tissue,  or 
on  free  sm-faces,  and  this  coagulated  hquor 
sanguinis,  with  entangled  leucocjiies,  forms 
the  lymph  which  glues  the  cut  surfaces  of 
woimds  together,  and  which  is  seen  on  the 
sm'face  of  serous  membranes. 

Up  to  this  time  the  original  structure  of 
the  tissue  is  stOl  apparent ;  but  if  the  pro- 
cess goes  on  longer,  changes  occur  which 
result  in  the  disappearance  of  the  structure 
of  the  part  and  its  replacement  by  a  ne-n 
tissue,  which  is  called  granulation-tissue. 
This  name  is  given  to  the  tissue  because  its 
structure  is  of  the  same  elementary  charac- 
ter as  that  of  the  granulations  seen  on  the 
sm-face  of  wounds,  consisting  simply  of  a 
mass  of  roundish  cells  adhering  to  each 
other  (i.e.  embedded  in  an  apparently  ho- 
mogeneous matrix)  and  of  elementary  blood- 
vessels. It  does  not  matter  what  the  tissue 
is,  or  how  complex  the  structure  of  the 
organ  in  which  the  inflammation  occurs; 
pro\'ided  the  disease  has  lasted  long  enough, 
the  special  stnicture  of  that  tissue  or  organ 
disappears  and  its  place  is  taken  by  granu- 
lation tissue.  The  question  now  arises, 
"Whence  does  this  new  tissue  come,  and 
why  has  the  original  structure  disappeared  ? 
As  we  have  akeady  seen,  nmnerous  white 
blood-corpuscles  pass  out  of  the  blood- 
vessels during  the  early  stages  of  inflam- 
mation, and  some  hold  that  these  are  the 
only  som'ce  of  the  cells  foimd  in  granula- 
tion-tissue. This  view  seems,  however, 
exaggerated  and  difficult  to  reconcile  with 
various  facts,  and  therefore,  while  we 
admit  that  it  is  probable  that  leucocytes  or 
then"  progeny  form  part  of  the  cells  of 
gramilation  tissue,  we  find  that  these  have 
other  and  perhaps  more  prohfic  som'ces. 

Irritate  cartilage  by  passing  a  seton 
tlu'ough  it,  and  the  following  changes  wall 
be  observed  to  occur.  At  a  point  far  re- 
moved fr'om  the  som'ce  of  u-ritation,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  cartilage-ceUs  become 
larger  and  the  protoplasm  more  abmidant. 
The  nucleus  then  divides,  both  portions 
remaining  still  suiTOunded  by  the  same 
mass  of  protoplasm.  The  protojilasm  then 
divides,  and  thus  we  have  two  cells  instead 
of  one,  each  of  which  excretes  aroimd  it- 
self a  cartilaginous  cajisule.  Nearer  to  the 
injiny  we  find  that  this  division  of  cells 
inside  the  mother  capsule  has  continued, 
till  a  large  number  of  yoimg  cells  havtf 
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I  accumulatfcd  in  it ;  but  thcHe  Imve  lost  the 

•  propt-rty  of  excrctinj^  cartilage  around  them, 
i  and  they  liave  also  becor/ie  rounder  bo  aH  to 
:  re»c-mble  leucooytcH,  While  this  multipli-  ; 
I  cation  of  tells  is  taking  jjlace  inside  the  ' 
.  capsule,  its  wall  is  dilating,  and  the  inter-  1 
1  capsular  cartilaginous  substance  i«  disap-  ! 
I  pearing.    At  length  we  find  that  these  ' 

•  enlarged  cajisules  have  opened  into  each  j 
other  and  on  the  surface,  v/here  the  cells 

'  form  granulation  tissue  in  which  embryonic 
vessels  appear.  In  this  case,  as  cartilage  is 
devoid  of  blood-vessels,  and  as  no  channels 

i  are  as  yet  known  by  which  leucocytes 
could  penetrate  into  it,  we  must  conclude 

'  that  the  granulation-tissue  has  been  formed  i 

:  frorn  the  cartikge-cells.  SirniJar  facts  have  ' 
been  stated  as  to  other  non-vascular  tissue,  i 
such  as  the  cornea,  but  there  the  matter  is  ' 

I  doubtful.  Changes  have,  however,  been  ! 
observed  in  the  endothelial  cells  lining  the 

i  great  omentum  in  adult  animals,  which  , 

'  seem  to  point  to  their  hyjjertrophy  and  ! 
development  into  round  cells. 

In  vascular  tissues,  multiplication  of 
the  tissue-cells  has  also  been  described.  In 

■  the  case  of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissTie 

•  the  connective  tissue  cells  hypertrophy,  the 
:  fat  disappears  from  the  fat-cells,  the  nucleus 

divides,  and  several  cells  are  formed  in  the 
original  fat-capsule.  While  these  changes 
;  are  going  on  m  the  cells,  the  fibres  of  the 
connective  tissue  become  soaked  with  fluid, 
less  apparent,  and  ultimately  disappear. 
The  walls  of  the  vessels  also  xmdergo 
changes,  the  cells  constituting  them  be- 
come swollen,  their  nuclei  more  apjiarent, 
and  they  soon  subdivide,  the  process  ending 
in  the  complete  disappearance  of  the  old 
vesfiels  or  m  the  formation  of  new  ones. 

■  Similar  changes  have  been  described  in  in- 

•  flarnmation  of  muscle ;  the  fixed  corpuscles 
of  the  hhte  sheaths  and  the  cells  of  the 
connective  tissTie  between  the  bundles 
of  fibres  iindergoing  multiplication,  the 

:  muscular  tissue   ultimately  flisappearing, 

•  and  being  replaced  by  granulation  tissue. 
That  the  new  cells  are  formed  in  this  way 
is  often  evident  from  their  arrangement  in 

•  rows  corresponding  with  the  position  of  the 
i  muscular  Ijimdle. 

It  thus  appears  that  one,  and  perhaps 
the  chief,  source  of  the  cells  which  consti- 
tute granulation-tissue  is  from  proliferation 
of  the  connective-tissue  cells  of  the  part ; 
but  at  the  same  time  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  some  are  either  white  blood  corjjuscles 
which  have  passed  out  of  the  vessels  or  are 
derived  firom  them.  The  young  vessels  are 
probably  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
:  the  embryo. 


HeHullh  of  Jnjl'3/mraa.litm. — 1.  lixuda- 
Hon. — In  all  inflammations  there  is  exuda- 
tion, 1/ut  it  \ixr'u:R  rnnch  in  character.  Afl 
a  rule,  cxudntioTiH  are  fibrinous.  The  liquor 
sanguinis  <:H<i'A\)'nn^  from  the  vessels  con- 
tains large  qtaantities  of  fibrinogen,  and, 
meeting  v/ith  the  fibrinoplaKtic  substance 
and  the  ffsnaent  contained  in  the  ti»sues, 
more  especially  in  the  cells,  it  coagulates. 
At  the  same  time,  the  wliite  corpuscle*  al«o 
pass  out  of  the  vessels,  and  it  is  this  coagu- 
lated liquor  sanguinis,  with  entan^ed  cor- 
jju-scles,  which  is  kniown  as  lymph-  In 
some  instances  these  exudations  are  of  a 
mucous  character,  as  in  joints,  and  this 
mucin  coagulates  on  the  gurface.  On 
serous  membranes  the  lymph,  wliich  also 
contains  a  little  mucin,  forms  layers  on  the 
surface,  and  this  goes  by  t?ie  name  of 
croupous  exudation.  This  croupouB  exuda- 
tion also  occiiTB  in  the  lungs  in  cronpous 
pneumonia,  but  it  is  not  the  same  aa  the 
fake  membranes  which  form  in  croup, 
which  apparently  do  not  contain  fibrin, 
but  consist  mainly  of  ejnthelial  cells  sol- 
dered together, 

2,  Reaolution. — Comidete  resolution  can 
only  occur  at  an  early  period  in  inflamma- 
tion, before  the  changes  in  the  tissue  have 
taken  place.  When  resolution  occurs,  the 
stasis  disappears,  the  tendency  to  slowing 
of  the  circulation  and  adhesion  of  the  cor- 
puscles diminishes  and  finally  ceases,  the 

I  effused  aruT  co^Jated  liquor  sanguinis  be- 
comes granular,  and  is  removed  by  the 
j  lymphatics,  and  the  white  corpuscles  which 
have  passed  out  of  the  vessels  either  re- 
enter them,  or  pass  into  the  lymphatics,  or 
become  fetty  and  break  down-  Thus  the 
part  returns  to  its  condition  previous  to  the 
inflammation. 

3.  Betrogression. — In  this  case  the  tis- 
sue changes  have  gone  on  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  there  cannot  be  a  restoration  of 
the  original  structure ;  there  must  be  new 
formation.  The  character  of  this  new  for- 
mation varies  according  to  the  situation  of 
the  inflammation,  but  it  almost  always  be- 
longs to  the  class  of  connective  tissues, 
though  sometimes  special  tissues,  such  as 
nerve  and  muscle,  may  be  regenerated  to  a 
sHght  extent.  The  changes  which  take 
place  will  be  more  fully  considered  under 
the  healing  of  Wockds,  but  they  consist 
essentially  in  elongation  of  the  round  cells 
and  the  formation  of  connective  tissue. 
The  numerous  vessels  of  the  granulation- 
tissue  become  atrophied  as  the  process  goes 
on,  the  whole  tissue  shrinks  as  it  becomes 
older,  and  in  this  way  depressed  scars  form 
in  organs  which  have  been  the  seat  of  acut« 
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inflammation,  even  though  suj)pm"ation  has 
not  taken  place.  In  connective  tissue  this 
new  tissue  resembles  connective  tissue,  in 
bone  it  resembles  bone,  in  tendon  it  re- 
sembles tendon ;  but  there  is,  as  has  just 
been  said,  no  reproduction  of  complex 
structures. 

4.  Suppuration. — This  process  is  de- 
scribed in  detail  under  Suppuration. 

5.  Ulceration.    See  Ulceration. 

6.  Sloughing.  See  Slough  and  Slough- 
ing. 

So  far  we  have  been  considering  acute 
inflammation,  but  there  is  another  variety 
termed  chronic  inflammation,  in  which  the 
changes  above  described  take  longer  in 
their  development,  and  differ  somewhat  in 
their  restdts.  As  a  consequence  of  chronic 
inflammation  there  is,  as  in  the  acute  form, 
destruction  of  the  tissue  of  the  part  and  its 
conversion  into  granulation-tissue,  but  from 
the  very  first  retrogressive  changes  are 
marked.  Thus,  in  a  j)art  the  seat  of  cln'onic 
inflammation,  there  may  be  very  few  round 
granulation  cells,  the  majority  having  be- 
come spindle-shaped,  and  many  of  them 
having  formed  fibrous  tissue.  Chronic  in- 
flammation may  go  on  without  the  occur- 
rence of  suppuration,  or  it  may  lead  to 
suppuration  or  ulceration.  "When  chronic 
inflammation  continues  without  suppm-a- 
tion  or  ulceration,  the  inflamed  part  may 
assume  two  forms — one  in  which  it  becomes 
much  larger  than  normal,  and  the  other  in 
which  it  actually  becomes  smaller.  The 
latter  form  is  probably  preceded  in  its 
earlier  stage  by  enlargement  of  the  part. 
In  white  swelling  of  the  knee-joint  we  have 
a  good  example  of  enlargement  of  a  part  as 
the  result  of  chronic  inflammation.  If  we 
examine  a  specimen  of  the  inflamed  synovial 
membrane,  we  find  that  there  are  numerous 
granulation  cells  in  places,  more  especially 
arotmd  the  vessels,  but  that  the  tendency  is 
for  these  cells  to  become  elongated  and 
spindle-shaped,  and  to  develop  fibrous 
tissue.  This  fibrous  tissue,  however,  re- 
mains swollen  and  imperfect,  and  the  m- 
dividual  cells  are  often  widely  separated 
from  each  other  by  swoUen  intercellular 
substance.  At  parts  the  white  cells  become 
heaped  together,  and  here  abscesses  may 
form.  The  appearances  in  this  form  are 
further  complicated  by  the  presence  of  tuber- 
cles at  various  parts.  In  the  second  variety 
of  chronic  inflammation  the  swelling  of  the 
intercellular  substance  is  less  marked,  and 
the  formation  of  fibrous  tissue  is  the  chief 
thing  that  is  noticed.  The  result  of  this 
formation  of  fibroiis  tissue  is  that,  as  it 
contracts,  it  presses  on  the  tissue  in  its 


vicinity  and  causes  it  to  atrophy.  This  is 
well  seen  in  cin-hosis  of  the  Uver.  The 
results  of  chronic  inflammation  are  retro- 
gression, suppui-ation,  and  ulceration. 

Varieties  of  InfloAnmation. — ^As  we  have 
seen,  inflammation  is  a  complex  process 
consisting  of  congestion,  exudation,  new  for- 
mation, suppm'ation,  &c.  One  of  these  may 
be  more  prominent  than  the  others,  giving 
the  inflammation  a  special  character  and 
leading  to  the  formation  of  distinct  varieties 
of  inflammation. 

1.  Congestion  may  be  most  marked,  as  in 
the  cutaneous  erythemata,  erysipelas,  acute 
cataiThs,  rheumatic  inflammation  of  joints, 
&c. 

2.  Exudation  may  be  the  main  element, 
as  in  pneumonia,  plem-isy,  pericarditis,  &c. 

3.  Some  inflammations  are  essentially 
suppurative,  as  those  which  occur  in  the 
course  of  pysemia,  puerperal  fever,  &c. 

4.  New  formation  may  be  the  chief 
feature,  as  in  periostitis,  cirrhosis,  &c. 

In  tuberculosis  and  syphilis  the  inflam- 
mations also  present  special  characters. 

Etiology  of  Acute  Inflammation. — We 
have  ah-eady  defined  inflammation  as  '  the 
succession  of  changes  which  occm's  in  a 
li-^ohg  tissue  when  it  is  injured,  provided 
that  the  injm'y  is  not  so  severe  as  at  once 
to  destroy  its  structm-e  and  vitaUty ;  the 
extent  of  these  changes  depending  on  the 
length  of  time  and  the  energy  with  which 
the  cause  acts.'  We  may  therefore  di^'ide 
the  immediate  causes  of  inflammation  into 
groups  according  to  the  length  of  time 
during  which  they  act.  The  predisposing 
causes  may  be  considered  afterwards. 

1.  Some  causes  only  act  transiently, 
and  corresponding  to  this  transient  action 
the  inflammation  soon  ceases.  In  some 
cases,  as  possibly  in  the  action  of  cold,  the 
inflammatory  phenomena  do  not  go  be- 
yond the  early  stage,  and  resolution  occurs 
in  a  few  hom's  if  no  serious  damage  has  been 
done  to  the  part,  or  if  no  further  cause 
keeping  up  the  inflammation  comes  into 
pla3^  The  best  example  of  the  action  of  a 
transient  cause  is  seen  in  the  healing  of  a 
wound  by  first  intention.  The  knife  in  its 
passage  throiigh  the  tissues  causes  damage, 
wliich  results  in  the  occm'rence  of  the  early 
stages  of  inflammation  and  the  exudation  of 
liquor  sangiiinis  and  white  blood-coi-puscles. 
But  the  cause  having  ceased  to  act  and  no 
fi.-esh  cause  having  come  into  play,  the 
inflammation  ceases,  organisation  of  the 
exudation  takes  place,  and  the  wound  heals. 

AVliether,  apart  from  any  direct  damage 
done  to  the  tissues  by  mechanical  or  chemi- 
cal agencies,  distiu'bance  of  the  nervoU3 
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system  alone  can  set  np  and  maintain  in- 
flammatory action,  is  a  very  moot  question, 
althongh  held  by  some.  In  any  case,  it 
seems  improbable  that  nervous  distui-bance 
alone  could  keep  up  an  acute  inflammation 
and  lead  to  suppm'ation. 

2.  Most  of  the  causes  act  longer  and 
more  intensely,  and  set  iip  a  correspondingly 
severe  inflammation.  Various  chemical 
substances,  such  as  croton  oil,  tartar  emetic, 
blistering  fluid,  &c.,  act  for  some  time,  and 
even  after  one  application  cause  pustules  or 
blisters.  "Why  croton  oil  on  the  one  hand 
should  cause  pustules,  and  blistering  fluid 
on  the  other  hand  cause  vesication,  is  as 
yet  quite  unexplained.  Other  chemical 
substances  only  cause  a  slight  amount  of 
inflammation  at  a  single  application,  but,  if 
frequently  applied,  will  even  set  up  sup- 
puration ;  such  are  carbohc  acid,  iodine,  &c. 

3.  In  contrast  to  these  various  caiises 
are  those  which,  when  once  introduced,  go 
on  acting  for  a  long  time,  and  may  produce 
various  results,  such  as  fibrous  formation, 
suppuration,  iilceration,  gangrene,  &c.  Of 
these,  certain  foreign  bodies  may,  by  their 
mechanical  action,  keep  up  a  state  of  in- 
flammation leading  to  fibrous  formation  or 
to  suppm-ation.  But  the  most  common 
causes  are  self-multiplying  agents,  the 
living  ferments  or  micro-organisms.  And 
seeing  that  almost  all  acute  inflammations 
are  due  to  some-  cause  which  goes  on 
acting  for  a  considerable  time,  and  that  in 
these  cases  micro-organisms  are  always 
present,  we  must  conclude  that  the  great 
majority  of  inflammations,  and  more  es- 
pecially of  suppurations,  are  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  growth  of  these  organisms. 
In  all  acute  abscesses,  and  in  almost  all 
suppurating  woimds,  micrococci  are  pre- 
sent, which  are  without  doubt  the  cause  of 
the  suppmration ;  and  they  probably  cause 
the  inflammation  by  foi-ming,  as  the  result 

I  of  their  growth,  products  which  irritate  the 
tissues  and  cause  them  to  inflame.  It  is 
in  the  highest  degree  probable,  that  it  is  the 
absorption  of  these  same  products  into  the 
circulation  which  produces  the  general 
febrile  disturbance. 

The  character  of  the  inflammation  de- 
pends to  a  great  extent  on  the  species  of 
micro-organisms  present,   for  there  are 
several  different  kinds  associated  with  in- 
flammation.   Thus,  one  variety  produces 
erysipelas,  others  cause  the  formation  of 
j  abscesses,  and  others  again  cause  phag- 
■  edsena  or  spreading  gangrene.    But  though 
:  much  depends  on  the  kind  of  organism 
:  present,  much  also  depends  on  the  place 
'  where  it  grows.    Thus,  the  staphylococcus 


pyogenes  aureus,  growing  in  the  cellular 
tissue  will  cause  an  ordinary  acute  abscess, 
growing  in  the  glands  of  the  skin  will  cause 
a  boil  or  carbuncle,  and  groMong  in  bone 
will  cause  acute  osteomyelitis.  Here  the 
result  is  dependent  mainly  on  the  anato- 
mical structure  of  the  part.  As  has  just 
been  remarked,  there  are  various  micro- 
organisms associated  with  inflammation, 
and  even  an  acute  abscess  is  not  always 
caused  by  the  same  species.  Some  of  these 
vrill  set  up  the  disease  at  once,  without  any 
previous  injury  of  the  tissue  predisposing  to 
inflammation  ;  others,  apparently,  act  only 
when  present  in  large  numbers,  and  in  a 
tissue  already  in  the  early  stages  of  inflam- 
mation. When,  for  instance,  a  wound  fails 
to  heal  by  first  intention,  it  is  generally  due 
to  the  entrance  of  micro-organisms.  The 
tissue  is  akeady  in  a  state  of  inflammation, 
as  the  result  of  the  injm-y  done  by  the 
knife,  but  this  would  soon  subside,  as  the 
cause  has  ceased  to  act ;  but  if  micro- 
organisms, capable  of  growing  in  tissues, 
obtain  entrance,  they  form  a  further  and 
continuously  acting  cause  of  inflammation, 
and  lead  to  continuance  of  the  process  and 
ultimately  to  suppm-ation. 

Predisposing  causes  are  causes  which 
depress  the  vital  powers,  and  may  be 
divided  into  general  and  local.  Of  the 
general  causes  we  may  mention  drunken- 
ness, exhaustive  diseases,  starvation,  bad 
food,  ingestion  of  decomposing  matters,  &c. 
Under  these  conditions  the  vitahty  of  the 
tissue  is  much  diminished,  repair  after  in- 
jury does  not  take  place  so  readily  ub  in  a 
state  of  health,  and  in  this  enfeebled  state 
a  lower  degree  of  irritation  or  injm-y-  is 
required  to  produce  inflammation,  than  is 
the  case  under  normal  conditions.  But,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  writer,  this  is  not  the  only 
mode  in  which  these  causes  act :  they  also 
permit  the  entrance  of  the  living  exciters  of 
inflammation — micro-organisms — into  the 
body.  When  the  body  is  healthy,  no  living 
organisms  (except,  of  com-se,  certain  patho- 
genic ones)  can  penetrate  into  the  blood,  or, 
ii  they  do  reach  the  blood  alive,  they  soon 
die.  Hence,  a  collection  of  blood  (lisemor- 
rhage  after  a  blow),  or  a  piece  of  dead  tissue 
(as  in  an  infarct),  may  lie  in  the  body  with- 
out giving  rise  to  acute  inflammation — may, 
in  reality,  become  absorbed  and  disappear. 
But  where  the  vital  powers  are  depressed, 
as  by  bad  food,  drunkenness,  &c.,  micro- 
organisms may  enter  the  circulation,  and, 
not  being  destroyed  at  oncei  may  become 
deposited  in  the  piece  of  dead  tissue  or  in 
the  collection  of  blood,  and,  growing  there, 
set  up  inflammation.    The  low  state  of 
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health  thus  predisposes  to  inflammation 
by  permitting  the  entrance  into  the  cu'cu- 
lation  of  Hving  micro-organisms.  This  has 
been  experimentally  proved  in  the  lower 
animals,  by  feeding  them  on  very  foul  putrid 
material  and  then  causing  subcutaneous 
hajmorrhages  ;  abscesses  containing  micro- 
organisms have  resulted.  In  Chauveau's 
experiments  on  histournage,  the  effect  of 
the  presence  of  micro-organisms  in  the 
tissues  was  demonstrated.  In  the  operation 
of  histournage  the  testicle  is  twisted  till  the 
cord  and  vessels  are  ruptured,  the  result 
being  that  the  organ  atrophies  and  dis- 
appears. But  if,  before  histournage  is  x^er- 
formed,  a  quantity  of  septic  material  be 
injected  into  the  cu-culation,  the  testicle  on 
which  this  operation  is  performed  becomes 
inflamed,  and  a  septic  abscess  results.  And 
the  writer  has  observed  in  the  case  of  a 
driuikard  suffering  from  albuminmia,  and 
in  a  low  state  of  health  generally,  that  when- 
ever he  received  a  bruise,  an  abscess  con- 
taining micrococci  formed  at  that  part. 

Certain  specific  states  of  the  system, 
as  the  gouty  and  rheumatic  diatheses,  are 
also  often  reckoned  as  predisposing  causes, 
though  they  hardly  come  into  the  same 
category  as  the  above. 

The  local  predisposing  causes  are  like- 
wise such  as  lead  to  imperfect  vitaUty  of 
the  part,  such  as  local  congestions,  say  from 
varicose  veins,  atheromatous  arteries,  im- 
perfect innervation,  &c. 

Syviptoms. — The  symptoms  of  inflam- 
mation, both  local  and  general,  vary  with 
the  seat  and  mtensity  of  the  inflammation. 
Let  us  take  a  simple  acute  inflammation'  of 
the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  as  the  type. 
The  symptoms  are  subdivided  into  local  and 
general. 

Local  Symptoms. — The  cardinal  symp- 
toms of  inflammation  are  redness,  heat, 
swelling,  and  pain.  The  redness  may  or 
may  not  disapi)ear  on  pressure.  At  the 
marginal  part  of  the  inflammatory  swcUing 
the  redness  is  of  a  bright  colom-,  and  dis- 
appears readily  on  pressm-e  ;  it  is  there  due 
simply  to  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels. 
Towards  the  centre  of  the  swelling  the  red- 
ness is  of  a  darker  colour,  and  often  persists 
in  great  part  on  pressm-e ;  there  it  is  due 
to  stasis  in  the  blood-vessels  or  to  extrava- 
sation into  the  tissues,  or,  it  may  be,  to 
migration  of  large  numbers  of  red  blood- 
corpuscles.  The  sweUing  is  due  to  the 
exudation  of  liquor  sanguinis  and  blood- 
corpuscles.  The  pain  is  caused  by  pressm'e 
of  the  exudation  on  the  sensory  nerves 
either  from  the  outside,  or  probably  more 
generally  by  exudation  into  the  sheath  of 


the  nerve  itself.  The  heat  is  partly  due  to 
the  increased  flow  of  warm  blood  tlurough 
the  part,  raising  the  temperatiure  of  an 
external  part  to  that  of  the  blood  in  the 
internal  organs.  Apparently,  however,  ac- 
cording to  the  researches  of  Mr.  Simon, 
there  is  also  a  local  production  of  heat  in  the 
inflamed  part,  the  temperature  of  the  venous 
blood  leaving  an  inflamed  part  being  higher 
than  that  of  the  arterial  blood  entering  it. 

Constitutional  Symptoms, — Along  with 
these  local  effects  there  is  more  or  less 
disturbance  of  the  general  condition  of. the 
patient,  varying  in  character  chiefly  accord- 
mg  to  the  intensity  and  cause  of  the  in- 
flammation.   The  first  sjonptom  of  inflam- 
matory fever   is   generally   a  feeling  of 
chilliness,  followed  by  heat ;  the  patient 
may  even  have  a  shivering  fit.    The  tem- 
peratm'e  rises,  the  height  varying  with  the 
intensity  of  the  inflammation ;  it  generally 
reaches  102°  to  103°  in  from  twenty-fom-  to 
forty-eight  hom's,  remains  at  that  height  for 
about  twenty-fom'  hom's,  and  then,  in  the 
case  of  an  open  wound,  as  suppm-ation 
occm-s,  it  rapidly  falls  tUl,  on  the  fourth  or 
fifth  day,  it  is  again  normal.    The  pulse 
becomes  quick,  hard,  and  wfry ;  the  tongue 
becomes  dry  and  furred.  The  secretions  are 
diminished  or  arrested;  the  skin  hot  and 
dry;  the  mdne  scanty  and  high-colom'ed ; 
the  bowels  constipated.  There  is  also  head- 
ache, and,  where  the  symptoms  are  severe, 
there  may  be  dehrimn.    The  other  symp- 
toms disappear,  along  with  the  fall  of  tem- 
peratm-e,  when  suppm-ation  takes  place  in 
the  case  of  an  open  woimd,  provided  that 
no  comphcation  has  occmTcd. 

As  has  been  previously  remarked,  the 
local  and  constitutional  symptoms  of  in- 
flammation vary  according  to  the  seat, 
intensity,  and  cause  of  the  inflammation. 
The  details  of  these  symptoms  will  be  foimd 
under  the  proper  headings ;  it  wiU  be  suflS- 
cient  here  to  illustrate  what  is  meant.  In 
acute  suppm-ative  periostitis  or  osteomyehtis 
the  pain  is  intense,  but — especially  if  the 
bone  be  deep-seated,  as  the  femm- — swelhug 
is  httle,  if  at  all,  noticeable.  At  the  same 
time,  the  constitutional  sjonptoms,  which 
at  first  were  those  of  inflammatory  fever, 
soon  undergo  a  change  and  resemble  those 
of  septicsemia ;  in  fact,  the  patient  suffers 
from  septic  poisoning  due  to  absorption  of 
septic  products  fi-om  the  inflamed  bone. 
Another  example  of  the  influence  of  the  site 
of  the  inflammation  on  the  symptoms  is 
seen  in  whitlow,  where  the  local  s^nnptoms 
and  constitutional  disturbance  are  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  affection. 
I  The  cause  of  the  inflammation  also  deter- 
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!  mines  the  severity  of  the  symptoms.  The 
{passing  inflammation  which  follows  a  cut 
I  or  an  injury  is  so  sHght,  that  it  is  not 
:  recognised  as  inflammation  at  all  by  many 
\-wi-iters;  while,  in  the  infective  inflamma- 
rtions,  the  symptoms  ai"e  chai'acteristic  and 
t generally  severe. 

When  the  inflammation  is  chronic,  the 
!  symptoms  are  much  less  marked.  There 
iis  generally  no  increased  redness  over  the 
I  part,  and  the  vascularity  of  the  part  itself  is 
mot  nearly  so  gi-eat  as  in  the  acute.  There 
iis  but  little  paLu  or  tenderness,  and  even 
\  where  in  some  situations,  as  in  the  peri- 
losteum,  pain  and  tenderness  are  present, 
tthey  are  not  as  a  rule  severe.  There  is 
I  no  increased  heat  of  the  part.  As  regards 
tthe  constitutional  symptoms,  these  depend 
I  on  ttie  same  cause  as  the  chronic  inflam- 
1  mation  rather  than  on  the  inflammatory 
{process  itself. 

Treatment  of  Acute  Inflammation. — 
]In  considering  the  treatment  of  acute  in- 
iflammation,  we  must  first  speak  of  acute 
i  inflammation  in  connection  with  a  wound 
(or  injury,  and  secondly  of  acute  inflamma- 
t  tion  occurring  without  any  evident  wound. 
:And  the  reason  for  this  separation  is  the 
ifact  that,  in  the  first  class  of  cases,  much 
I  may  be  done  by  preventive  measures  ; 
'while,  in  the  second  class,  the  cause  has 
J  generally  begun  co  act  before  we  know 
1  that  it  is  there,  and,  therefore,  we  can  only 
1  use  curative  measm'es. 

Freventive  Measures.  —  The  vaidous 
llocal  causes  of  inflammation  in  woimds 
1  may  be  summed  up  in  the  one  word — imrest ; 
I  and  the  causes  of  um-est  are  mechanical  or 
(chemical.  The  mechanical  causes  of  un- 
I  rest  are  movements  of  the  part,  either  of  a 
1  limb  as  a  whole  or  of  individual  muscles, 
I  also  pressm'e  as  from  a  pad  in  the  wrong 
]  place,  pressure  of  a  splint,  &c. ;  further,  such 
I  causes  as  the  weight  of  flaps,  placing  the 
I  limb  in  an  extended  position  when  a  flexed 
]  position  would  allow  the  edges  of  the 
•  wound  to  lie  easily  together  or  vice  versa, 
i  allowing  a  limb  to  hang,  thus  impeding  the 
c  circulation,  tight  stitches,  &c.  The  chemical 
I  causes  of  inflammation  are  irritating 
<  chemical  substances,  but,  more  especially, 
I  decomposition  in  the  discharges  of  the 
■  woimd,  from  the  growth  of  micro-organisms 
:  in  them  or  in  the  tissues  of  the  wound  itself. 
'  These  local  causes  being  understood,  it  is 
I  quite  plain  how  they  must  bo  remedied. 
.  Eest  must  be  secured  in  one  way  or  another. 
'  Mechanical  rest  will  be  secured  by  keeping 
'  the  part  still,  in  the  case  of  an  extremity 
'  by  the  application  of  a  splint,  by  keeping 
'  the  extremity  elevated,  by  seeing  that  the 


position  is  such  as  to  separate  the  parts  as 
little  as  possible,  and  by  avoiding  pressure, 
tight  stitches,  &c.  Chemical  rest  is  ob- 
tained by  avoiding  the  ajiplication  of  irri- 
tating chemical  substances  to  the  wound, 
but  more  especially  by  taking  measures  to 
exclude  micro-organisms.  In  cases  where 
aseptic  treatment  cannot  be  thoroughly 
carried  out,  means  must  be  taken  to  hinder 
the  development  of  micro-organisms,  as 
much  as  possible,  in  some  of  the  ways  de- 
scribed in  the  article  on  Antiseptic  Sur- 
gery, by  fi'ee  drainage,  avoidance  of  tension, 
antiseptic  irrigation,  &c.  The  unrest  pro- 
duced by  decomposition  and  growth  of 
micro-organisms  being  much  more  serious 
than  that  caused  by  the  application  of  anti- 
septics, the  latter — the  lesser  of  the  two 
evils — must  be  chosen. 

At  the  same  time  any  general  condition 
which  predisposes  to  inflammation  must 
be  remedied  as  far  as  possible.  Good  food 
must  be  given  (it  is  quite  a  mistake  to 
keep  a  patient  on  low  diet  with  the  view  of 
preventing  inflammation) ;  if  necessary, 
stimulants,  and  tonics  such  as  iron  and 
quinine,  while  any  constitutional  peculiarity, 
such  as  gout,  syphihs,  &c.,  must  be  treated 
by  specific  remedies. 

With  regard  to  preventive  treatment, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  inflammation 
of  glands  may  occur  from  absorption  of 
poisonous  (phlogogenic)  materials  fi'om 
wounds.  This  can  be  avoided  by  pre- 
venting the  development  of  these  mate- 
rials in  the  wound,  as  by  antiseptic 
treatment. 

The  cit/rative  treatment  of  inflammation 
in  wounds  will  be  found  under  Wounds. 

We  next  pass  on  to  inflammation  oc- 
cm-ring  without  evident  connection  with 
an  external  wound,  such  as  acute  abscess. 
Here,  as  has  been  previously  remarked, 
the  inflammation  has  already  begun  before 
we  see  the  case,  and,  therefore,  preventive 
treatment  does  not  come  into  play  ;  though, 
if  the  inflammation  be  dependent  on  some 
constitutional  state,  attempts  may  be  made 
to  remedy  that  with  the  view  of  preventing 
future  attacks. 

1.  Here,  as  in  the  preventive  treatment, 
rest  is  a  most  important  element.  The  in- 
flamed part  should  be  kept  still ;  if  an  ex- 
tremity, it  should  be  laid  on  a  splint  and 
elevated.  Special  apparatus  is  required 
for  special  cases,  and  these  will  be  found 
described  under  the  proper  headings. 
Thus,  for  an  inflamed  joint  it  is  not  only 
necessary  to  secure  rest  by  means  of 
splints  or  sandbags,  &c.,  but  the  tendency 
to  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  muscles 
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must  be  comiteriicted  by  a  suitable  exten- 
sion apparatus. 

2.  The  second  point  whicli  is  aimed  at, 
in  the  treatment  of  acute  inflammation,  is 
to  diminish  the  vascular  excitement.  This 
is  attempted  in  three  ways. 

a.  By  the  ai^plication  of  cold  with  the 
view  of  causing  contraction  of  the  arteries. 
That  cold  does  act  in  this  way  even  on 
deep-seated  parts  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  it 
is  constantly  evidenced  by  the  effect  of  cold 
in  checking  haemorrhage.  Not  that  the 
cold  need  penetrate  to  the  seat  of  inflam- 
mation ;  its  effects  are  produced  by  reflex 
action.  The  necessary  cold  may  be  ob- 
tained by  the  apphcation  of  ice  or  cold 
water  or  evaporating  lotions.  The  ice  is 
conveniently  enclosed  in  a  thin  india-rubber 
bag,  so  that  the  skin  remains  quite  di-y. 
Ice-cold  water  is  conducted  through  a  coil 
of  metal  tubes  (Leiter's  tubes),  which  can 
be  laid  over  the  part  or  made  to  smTound 
it.  By  means  of  a  continuous  flow  of  iced 
water  through  Leiter's  tubes  a  constant 
low  temperatm'e  is  maintamed,  and  this  is 
in  reaUty  the  most  satisfactory  method  of 
applying  cold.  It  is  dangerous  to  apply 
ice  or  cold  water  directly  to  the  skin,  for  it 
has  been  found  that  there  is  a  great  risk  of 
frostbite  and  gangrene  if  this  is  done.  On 
the  other  hand,  with  dry  cold  this  danger  is 
not  nearly  so  great,  though,  at  the  same 
time,  this  method  of  treatment  must  always 
be  employed  with  caution.  As  a  rule,  it  is 
only  useful  in  the  early  period  of  the  in- 
flammation, and  when  its  apphcation  ceases 
to  give  the  patient  rehef,  it  is  time  to  dis- 
continue it.  By  the  use  of  evaporating 
lotions  a  certain  amount  of  cold  may  be 
produced.  Of  these  the  most  commonly 
employed  are  spiiit  and  lead  lotion  or 
hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  and  spmt 
(Ammon.  chlor.  5SS.,  Spmt.  rect.  f5j.,  Acidi 
acet.  dil.  fgjss.,  Aq.  ad  f5viij.).  Whatever 
means  of  producing  cold  is  employed,  it 
must  bo  continuously  applied;  intermit- 
tent applications  only  do  harm. 

6.  By  local  or  general  depiction,  by 
which  a  similar  contraction  of  the  arteries 
is  brought  about.  Local  depletion  is  earned 
oiit  by  means  of  leeches,  cupping,  or  scari- 
fication. Great  relief,  and  at  least  tem- 
porary improvement,  is  generally''  expe- 
rienced as  the  result  of  this  treatment. 
More  effectual  than  these  methods  are  free 
incisions,  but  this  wiU  be  referred  to  again. 
General  blood-letting  hardly  comes  into 
consideration  in  the  treatment  of  surgical 
inflammations. 

With  the  view  of  diminishing  the  flow 
of  blood  to  an  inflamed  part,  it  has  also 


been  suggested,  and  in  some  cases  success- 
fully practised,  to  compress  or  hgature 
the  main  artery  leading  to  the  part.  This 
has  been  chiefly  employed  in  inflammations 
of  joints  or  bones,  more  especially  after 
gunshot  injuries. 

c.  By  the  use  of  the  so-called  antiphlo- 
gistic remedies.  Of  these  the  most  gene- 
rally recommended  are  antimony  and 
aconite,  more  especially  the  former.  Anti- 
mony is  first  given  in  sufficient  doses  to 
produce  vomiting,  and  then  is  continued 
in  small  doses.  For  the  same  pm-pose 
laxative  and  pm-gative  remedies  are  also 
used.  These  to  a  certain  extent  act  like 
blood-letting  by  withdi-awing  fluid  from 
the  body,  but  probably  their  chief  action  is 
by  the  removal  of  waste  products  and  by 
counter-u'ritation. 

Where  the  inflammation  is  extensive 
and  the  febrile  sjTiiptoms  are  of  the  acute 
sthenic  type,  the  diet  ought  to  be  restricted ; 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  patient  has  lost  all 
appetite,  and  thus  restricts  his  diet  himselL 
Where  the  fever  is  of  the  asthenic  type, 
depletion  and  antiphlogistic  remedies  are 
contraindicated,  the  diet  ought  to  be  of 
the  most  nomishing  and  easUy  assimilated 
kind,  and  tonics,  quinine,  and  non  should 
be  given.  In  addition  to  antiphlogistic 
remedies,  benefit  will  often  be  obtained  by 
the  administration  of  sedatives,  more 
especially  of  opium. 

3.  A  thu-d  mdication  is  to  get  rid  of 
foreign  bodies  and  to  reheve  tension.  The 
greatest  benefit  is  derived,  in  acute  mflam- 
mations,  from  fi-ee  incisions  through  the 
inflamed  parts,  even  though  suppm-ation 
has  not  yet  occm-red.  Of  com'se,  these  in- 
cisions must  be  made  with  all  aseptic  pre- 
cautions, so  as  to  prevent  the  entrance  of 
firesh  causes  of  inflammation.  If  this  is 
done  the  process  will  very  often  cease,  and 
there  is  no  more  striking  instance  of  the 
benefit  to  be  derived  fi-om  fi-ee  antiseptic 
incisions  in  the  eai'ly  stages  of  acute  in- 
flammation, than  the  results  obtained  in 
cases  of  acute  periostitis  or  acute  necrosis. 
The  disease  often  ceases  at  once,  and  no 
dead  bone  comes  awaj'.  Free  incisions 
act  to  some  extent  by  depleting  the  pai-t, 
but  chiefly  by  relieving  tension,  for  tension 
is  one  of  the  chief  causes  which  assist  in 
keeping  iip  inflammation  in  a  part. 

4.  Coimter-irritation,  though  more  es- 
pecially useful  m  chi-onio  inflammation,  is 
also  very  valuable  in  the  acute  disease. 
There,  however,  the  more  severe  forms  are 
but  seldom  employed.  In  deep-seated  in- 
flammations, as  in  acute  meningitis,  bhsters 
may  be  used  with  advantage.    In  other 
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cases,  as,  for  example,  in  the  early  stage  of 
glandular  inflammations,  iodine  is  useful. 
But  the  most  common  form  of  counter- 
irritant  employed,  in  acute  inflammation,  is 
the  poultice  or  warm  fomentation.  How 
counter-initants  act  in  arresting  inflamma- 
tion is  stiU  pm-ely  hypothetical,  but  the 
most  feasible  view  is  that  it  is  through  the 
agency  of  the  nervous  system.  Gonorrhoea 
ceases  or  diminishes  dming  the  occmTence 
of  acute  epididymitis ;  in  mumps  the  parotid 
gland  recovers  as  soon  as  the  ovaiies  or 
testes  become  inflamed,  &c.  So,  apart  from 
the  reHef  afforded  by  the  warm  and  moist 
appUcation,  the  vise  of  a  poultice  often  di- 
minishes the  inflammation  deeper  down,  by 
reflex  action.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
once  suppm'ation  has  begun,  it  seems  to 
favour  the  fui'ther  development  of  pus  and 
the  rapid  'ripening'  of  the  abscess. 

5.  Certain  acute  inflammations  are  readily 
subdued  by  the  use  of  specific  remedies. 
Thus,  gout  is  rapidly  and  favourably  affected 
by  colchicmn,  rheumatism  by  sahcylate  of 
soda,  and  syphilis  by  mercmy  or  iodide  of 
potassium. 

Treatment  of  Chronic  Inflammation. — 
Here,  again,  rest  and  a  suitable  position  ai'e 
essentials  in  the  treatment,  and  the  same 
principles  have  to  be  followed  as  in  the 
treatment  of  acute  inflammation.  At  the 
same  time  much  good  can  be  done  by  more 
active  measm-es,  such  as  coimter-irritation, 
pressure,  and  various  internal  remedies. 

The  counter-irritants  employed  are  of  a 
more  severe  nature  than  in  acute  inflam- 
mation. The  best  are  the  actual  cautery 
and  bhsters.  The  actual  cautery  is  espe- 
cially useful  in  deep-seated  chronic  inflam- 
mations, especially  of  joints,  and  in  this 
case  it  must  be  thoroughly  applied.  Better 
than  the  button  cautery,  is  the  apphcation 
of  the  cautery  iron  over  a  considerable 
extent  of  the  skin,  in  the  neighbom'hood  of 
the  inflamed  part.  All  that  is  desired  is  to 
destroy  the  surface  of  the  skin,  and  not  the 
whole  of  the  true  skin,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose the  cautery  should  be  at  a  white  heat 
and  rapidly  drawn  over  the  surface  two  or 
three  times.  For  a  few  days  poultices  are 
applied,  till  the  sloughs  separate,  and  then 
the  sore  is  -dressed  with  savin  ointment  and 
kept  open  for  about  six  weeks.  If  it  tends 
to  close  sooner,  in  spite  of  the  savin  oint- 
ment, the  healing  edge  can  easily  be  de- 
stroyed by  nitrate  of  silver  or  by  potassa 
fusa.  Issues  may  also  be  produced  in  the 
first  instance  by  potassa  fusa  or  by  chloride 
of  zinc  paste,  or,  in  some  cases,  setons  are 
used.  Eepeated  blistering  is  also  of  great 
benefit  in  chronic  inflammations,  and  iodine 


is  a  favourite  application  with  some,  espe- 
cially for  enlarged,  glands. 

Pressure  is  an  excellent  remedy  in  many 
chronic  inflammations,  and  may  be  carried 
out  by  means  of  elastic  bandages,  cotton- 
wool firmly  bandaged  on,  &c.  See  Pres- 
sure. In  addition  to  pressure,  massage  of 
the  part,  more  especially  of  a  diseased  joint 
(synovial  disease),  has  been  strongly  recom- 
mended. The  part  is  well  shampooed  once 
or  twice  a  day  for  a  quarter  to  half  an  hour, 
the  pressiu*e  being  especially  appHed  in  the 
direction  of  the  trunk,  with  the  supposed 
view  of  aiding  the  lymphatic  circulation. 
On  the  principle  of  relief  of  tension,  free 
antiseptic  incisions  have  also  been  made  in 
chronically  inflamed  tissues,  such  as  dis- 
eased synovial  membrane,  with  excellent 
results. 

In  chronic  inflammations  much  benefit 
maj"-  also  be  derived  fi'om  suitable  consti- 
tutional treatment.  Nourishing  diet,  and 
stimulants  if  necessary,  are  administered, 
along  with  cod-hver  oil,  iron,  and  other 
tonics,  passive  exercise  in  the  open  air,  &c. 
Of  course,  in  sj)ecific  inflammations,  the 
suitable  specific  remedies  ai-e  invaluable, 
such  as  iodide  of  potassium  in  syphilis,  &c. 

W.  Watson  Cheyne. 

INGROWING  TOENAIL.— This  ap- 
parently  shght  affection  may  become  an 
extremely  painful  and  crippling  one.  It  is 
met  with  chiefly  in  adolescents,  more  often 
males,  and  is  due  to  the  pressure  of  the 
nail  of  the  great  toe  into  the  soft  parts, 
either  from  the  wearing  of  ill-made  boots, 
with  pointed  crowding  toes,  or  from  the 
rounding  off  the  angles  of  the  nail  instead 
of  cutting  them  square,  and.  thus  allovmig 
the  soft  parts  to  encroach  beyond  their 
proper  limit.  The  affection  may  be  met 
with  on  either  side  of  the  nail.  The  first 
stage  is  tenderness,  followed  by  ulceration. 
When  this  has  lasted  any  time,  a  little 
mass  of  prominent  and  very  tender  gi'anu- 
lations  is  met  with  at  the  affected  spot, 
accompanied  by  unhealthy,  foul  discharge. 

Treatment. — In  the  earlier  stages,  a 
few  days'  rest,  with  the  foot  in  the  elevated 
position,  the  use  of  lead  lotion,  allowing  the 
nail  to  grow  square,  and,  above  all,  the  use 
of  weU-made  boots,  with  straight  inside 
borders  and  room  for  the  toes,  will  be  suffi- 
cient. But,  later  on,  when  ulceration  is 
present,  it  is  imperative  that  the  pressm-e 
of  the  naU  on  the  soft  parts  be  removed. 
This  may  be  effected  by  the  following 
means  : — The  edge  of  the  nail  being  raised 
by  a  flat,  narrow,  sjpoon-shaped  spatula, 
or  even  by  a  piece  of  wood  of  appropriate 
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size  and  shape,  shi-etls  of  lint  pressed  out 
of  carbolic  olL  (1-30),  or  dusted  with  iodo- 
form, are  to  be  carefully  packed  with  a 
probe  between  the  nail  and  the  soft  parts, 
so  as  to  press  back  the  latter  and  elevate 
the  buried  nail.  The  quantity  of  shredded 
lint  should  be  gi'adually  increased  every 
second  or  third  day,  till  the  nail  is  thoroughly 
raised  from  its  bed  in  the  soft  parts.  A 
better  plan  than  the  above,  in  that  it  re- 
quires fewer  applications,  is  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  small,  narrow  piece  of  sheet  lead 
under  the  edge  of  the  nail.  The  nail 
being  raised,  as  directed  above,  a  narrow 
shp  of  metal,  about  two  inches  long, 
and  sHghtly  overlapping  the  nail,  is  in- 
troduced well  beneath  the  ingrowing  bor- 
der, and  then  gently  bent  over  and  firmly 
pressed  into  position  on  the  upper  surface 
of  the  naiL  Then,  any  superfluous  metal 
being  cut  away,  the  strip  is  retained  in 
position  by  narrow  strapping  and  the  use 
of  a  covering,  like  the  finger  of  a  glove, 
which  is  secm'ed  round  the  ankle  by  tapes. 
As  attempts  at  introducing  anything  under 
the  nail  are  often  rendered  futile  by  the 
pain  they  cause,  it  is  best  to  give  ether  on 
the  first  occasion.  Professor  Humphry, 
fi'om  whom  the  writer  learnt  the  above 
method,  recommends  silver  rolled  thin 
enough  to  bend  easily.  This  raises  the  nail 
more  efficiently  than  lead,  but  is  more  dif- 
ficult to  obtain.  The  administration  of  ether 
will  also  enable  the  sm-geon  to  destroy 
thoroughly  the  prominent,  painful,  and 
fetid  gramUations  which  accompany  this 
affection,  by  means  of  imdiluted  carbolic 
acid,  acid  mercury  nitrate,  silver  nitrate, 
&c.  Where  the  granulations  resist  the 
above,  and  the  soft  parts  overhang  the  em- 
bedded nail,  it  will  be  found  best,  ether 
being  given,  to  remove  by  one  stroke  of  a 
sharp-pointed  bistoury  the  soft  parts  at  the 
side  affected,  including  the  above  granu- 
lations. This  step  leaves  a  healthy  sore, 
which,  contracting  quickly  as  it  heals,  leaves 
nothing  for  the  nail  to  press  upon. 

The  surgeon,  faih'ng  with  lint,  or  not 
being  able  to  provide  himself  with  metal, 
may  place  a  bit  of  sponge-tent,  wrung  out 
of  carbolic  oil,  or  well  powdered  with 
iodoform,  under  the  nail.  The  point  of 
chief  importance  is  to  well  elevate  the  nail 
on  one  or  two  occasions,  by  means  of  the 
above-mentioned  spatvda.  When  once  this 
has  been  thoroughly  effected,  the  pressure 
of  the  body  well  introduced,  especially  if 
this  be  metal,  causes  atrophy  of  the  ingrow- 
ing granulations  and  soft  parts  beneath. 

Where  the  patient  refuses  any  operative 
interference,  the  granulations  and  soft  parts 


over  the  nail  must  be  drawn  away  by 
strapping,  while  iodoform,  pulv.  ffiruginis, 
powdered  lead  nitrate,  lotions  of  copper  or 
h'on  sulphate  (gr.  iv.-f^j.),  are  perseveringly 
applied,  and  the  centre  of  the  nail  rubbed 
down  from  matxix  to  edge  with  glass  or  a 
blimt  knife,  to  cause  its  shrinking. 

Eemoval  of  the  nail  is  only  to  be  em- 
ployed in  a  limited  number  of  cases,  for  it 
must  always  be  remembered  that,  while  the 
new  nail  may,  with  proper  attention,  grow 
straight  and  healthy,  it  may,  on  the  other 
hand,  assume  a  faulty  direction,  and  ap- 
pear, in  addition,  mieven  and  distorted, 
owing  to  injm'y  inflicted  on  the  matrix  at 
the  time  of  the  evulsion,  aided  by  preceding 
inflammation.  Where  the  patient  finds  the 
introduction  of  the  lint  or  metal  unbear- 
able, where  in  advanced  cases  previous 
treatment  has  failed,  or  where  the  nail  is 
loosened  or  much  diseased,  evulsion  is  to 
be  practised.    The  patient  being  under  the 
influence  of  nitrous  oxide  or  ether,  one 
blade  of  a  broad-bladed,  stout  dressing-for- 
ceps is  driven  down  close  to  the  nail  as  far 
as  its  root ;  the  blades  are  then  closed,  and 
the  nail,  loosened  by  one  or  two  lateral 
twists,  is  withdrawn  by  a  direct  pull.   If  it 
be  desired  to  remove  one  half  of  the  nail 
only,  this  should  be  first  di\'ided  by  the 
introduction  of  sharp-pointed  scissors.  In 
removing  the  nail,  sufficient  care  is  not 
usually  taken  to  inflict  as  Httle  injury  as 
possible  on  the  subjacent  matrix.  After  re- 
moval the  sm'face  left  should  be  dressed 
with  iced  lead  lotion,  carbolic  oil  (1  in  40), 
iodoform  or  powdered  lead  nitrate,  and  the 
patient  should  He  up  on  a  sofa  for  a  day 
or  so,  then  going  about  with  an  easy  shoe. 
Bee  Nails,  Diseases  of  the. 

W.  H.  A.  Jacobson. 

INGUINAL  HERNIA.  —  Inguinal 
ruptm-es  may  be  divided  into  two  great 
classes :  1.  The  external,  oblique,  or  in- 
direct.   2.  The  internal,  or  direct. 

1.  Thk  External  ok  Oblique  Hernu. 
In  this  form  the  ruptm-e  occupies,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  the  inguinal  canal.  This 
canal  rmis  obliquely  fi-om  the  internal  to 
the  external  abdominal  ring,  and  is  about 
1^  inches  m  length.  The  external  ring  is 
readily  felt,  in  the  male,  by  invagmatuig  the 
scrotmn  with  the  point  of  the  finger,  and 
then  passing  the  digit  up  in  front  of  the 
cord.  If  the  nail  be  kept  against  the  cord, 
the  pulp  of  the  finger  can  readily  recognise 
the  triangular,  slit-like  opening.  In  normal 
conditions  in  adults  it  will  just  admit  the 
tip  of  the  little  finger.  In  females  the  ring 
is  somewhat  less  easily  felt,  owing  to  the 
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slighter  laxity  of  the  tissues  of  the  labixim 
pudendi.  The  internal  ring  is  situate  about 
half  an  inch  above  the  middle  of  Poupart's 
hgament.  The  neck  of  the  sac  is  at  the 
internal  ring,  and  just  to  the  outer  side  of 
the  deep  epigastric  artery.  The  hernial 
tiunour,  as  it  occupies  the  canal,  lies  in 
front  of  the  structui-es  forming  the  sper- 
matic cord.  The  protrusion  may  appear 
merely  as  a  bulging  at  the  internal  ring. 
It  may  occupy  the  inguinal  canal,  hnt  not 
project  beyond  the  external  ring,  ia  which 
case  it  is  called  a  bubonocele.  It  may  pro- 
ject beyond  the  outer  riag,  and  may  occupy 
the  scrotum  or  labium  (scrotal  or  labial 
hernia). 

In  external  inguinal  hernia  the  sac  may 
be  either  acquired,  or  it  may  exist  ready- 
formed,  owing  to  certain  congenital  defects 
in  the  processus  vaginalis. 

The  acquired  hernia  in  this  position  is 
comparatively  rare  before  adult  life,  and  is 
much  more  common  in  men  than  in  women. 
It  forms  slowly,  but  in  time  it  may  attain 
very  considerable  dimensions.  In  old  ac- 
quired, hernias  not  only  do  both  the  ab- 
dominal rings  become  much  enlarged,  but 
they  are  also  approximated,  so  that  a  time 
comes  when  the  internal  ring  is  almost 
directly  behind  the  external  ring,  and  the 
inguinal  canal  has  practically  no  existence. 
When  such  herniae  are  reduced,  they  aj^pear 
to  go  directly  back  into  the  abdominal  cavity. 

The  oblique  hernia,  depending  u])on 
congenital  defects  in  the  processus  vagi- 
nalis.— The  descent  of  the  testicle  in  the 
fcfitus  is  preceded  by  the  passage  into  the 
scrotum  of  a  process  of  the  peritoneima — 
the  vaginal  process.  The  testicle  usually 
enters  the  internal  ring  abouth  the  seventh 
month  of  foetal  life,  and  by  the  eighth  month 
is  in  the  scrotum.  The  vaginal  process  is 
often  found  open  at  birth,  and  even  for  two, 
three,  or  fovu:  weeks  after  birth ;  but  it  is 
more  usually  found  cut  off  from  the  perito- 
neal cavity,  the  portion  thus  isolated  form- 
ing the  tunica  vaginalis.  The  manner  in 
which  it  is  cut  olf  is  as  foUows : — It  be- 
comes obliterated  in  two  places,  at  the  in- 
ternal ring,  and  at  a  spot  just  above  the 
epididymis,  the  obliteration  usually  begin- 
ning at  the  higher  point  first,  and  pro- 
ceeding downwards.  Supposing  obliteration 
to  have  taken  place  at  these  two  points,  the 
vaginal  process  between  them  will  be  re- 
presented by  an  isolated  tube.  This  soon 
thrinks,  closes,  and  dwindles  to  an  insig- 
nificant fibrous  cord.  It  may,  however, 
remain  patent  in  part,  and,  if  fluid  accumu- 
lates in  this  patent  portion,  an  encysted 
hydrocele  of  the  cord  is  produced. 


As  regards  the  mode  of  closure  three 
contingencies  may  happen,  each  giving  rise 
to  a  particular  form  of  hernia  :  (1)  The  pro- 
cess may  not  close  at  all.  (2)  It  may  close 
j  at  the  ui^per  point  only.  (3)  It  may  close  at 
the  lower  point  only. 

(1)  When  the  vaginal  process  is  entirely 
open,  gut  can  readily  descend  at  once  into 
the  scrotima.  Such  a  conditio!  i  is  called  a 
Congenital  Hernia.  This  form  of  ruptiure 
may  be  met  with  at  birth,  or  may  appear 
for-  the  first  time  some  months,  or  even 
years,  after  bii'th.  "^Tien  a  ruptiu-e,  having 
all  the  characters  of  a  congenital  hernia, 
appears  for  the  first  time  many  years  after 
bii-th  — say  at  the  age  of  seventeen  or  twenty 
— the  condition  of  parts  is  probably  that 
foimd  in  cases  where  an  infantile  hernia 
may  exist.  The  congenital  hernia  appears 
suddenly,  and  may  pass  at  once  into  the 
scrotum. 

(2)  When  the  process  is  closed  only  at 
the  internal  ring,  there  is  merely  a  thin 
sej)tum  between  the  peritoneal  cavity  and 
the  cavity  of  the  timica  vaginalis.  The 
gut  pressing  upon  this  septmn  may  push 
it  before  it,  or  come  down  behind  it.  In 
either  case,  thi'ee  layers  of  peritoneum 
would  have  to  be  cut  tln-ough  before  the 
gut  could  be  reached.  This  is  the  Infantile 
Hernia  of  Hey,  or  the  Encysted  of  Sir 
Astley  Cooper.  This  hernia  is  not  con- 
genital, but  is  most  commonly  met  vnth  in 
infants  and  yoimg  children.  It  has  been 
seen,  however,  for  the  first  time  in  patients 
of  seventeen,  thirty,  and  thirty-five  years 
of  age. 

There  are  no  special  features  by  which 
the  ruptiu-e  can  be  certainly  diagnosed  be- 
fore the  parts  are  exposed  in  herniotomy. 
It  has  the  ordinary  aspect  and  relations  of 
an  oblique  inguinal  hernia.  It  forms  more 
gradually  than  does  the  congenital  rupture, 
and  seldom  attains  the  same  dimensions. 
An  obhque  inguinal  rupture,  of  slow  forma- 
tion, in  a  patient  imder  the  age  of  puberty 
win  probably  be  of  this  type.  The  condition 
of  parts  that  favours  the  development  of 
this  rupture  serves  also  to  explain  those 
anomalous  cases  of  congenital  hernia  which 
appear  suddenly,  and  for  the  first  time,  in 
adult  life.  Here,  imder  some  unwonted 
exertion,  the  septum  above  described  gives 
way,  and  the  gut  at  once  passes  into  the 
cavity  beyond,  and  so  appears  in  the  con- 
dition of  a  congenital  hernia. 

(3)  In  the  last  of  the  tlnree  above-named 
contingencies,  a  tubular  process  of  perito- 
neum leads  down  as  far  as  the  top  of  the 
testicle,  and  there  ends,  the  normal  tmiica 
vaginalis  being  beyond.    Hernia  into  this 
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process  is  called  a  Hernia  into  the  funicu- 
lar process. 

In  the  first  of  these  three  forms  the 
testicle  is  quite  enveloped  in  the  hernia. 
In  the  second  and  third  forms,  as  well  as 
in  the  acquired  form,  it  is  distinct  from  the 
rupture,  being  behind  and  below  it. 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  between 
the  congenital  and  the  acquired  forms  of 
inguinal  hernia.  In  the  congenital  variety 
the  rupture  appears  very  early  in  life,  and 
usually  develops  suddenly,  whereas  the  ac- 
quired form  is  rare  before  puberty,  and  is 
of  gradual  development.  In  the  former,  the 
relations  of  the  two  abdominal  rings  re- 
main unchanged,  and  the  testicle  is  en- 
veloped in  the  timaour.  In  the  latter,  the 
abdominal  rings  tend  to  become  approxi- 
mated, the  testicle  is  distiact,  and  is  to  be 
felt  behind  and  below  the  swelling.  The 
congenital  hernia  is  globular ;  the  acquired, 
pyriform.  The  congenital  hernia  is  much 
more  liable  to  strangulation,  and,  when 
strangulated,  is  much  more  difficult  to  re- 
duce by  taxis. 

The  inguinal  canal  vn  the  female  is 
much  smaller  and  •  narrower,  although  a 
little  longer,  than  it  is  in  the  male.  It 
offers  such  slight  inducement  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  rupture,  that  acquired  inguinal 
hernia  is  quite  rare  among  females.  In  the 
female  foetus  a  process  of  peritoneum  de- 
.  scends  for  a  little  way  along  the  round  liga- 
ment, and  is  known  as  the  canal  of  Nuck.  If 
this  process  remain  patent,  as  it  not  unfre- 
quently  does,  it  may  lead  to  a  ruptm'e  that 
corresponds  to  the  congenital  hernia  of 
males.  Indeed,  in  quite  early  Hfe,  the  in- 
guinal rupture  is  about  the  only  form  met 
with  in  female  children,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  umbilical  hernia.  In  all  such  in- 
stances of  early  inguinal  hernia,  the  gut  has 
travelled  down  a  patent  canal  of  Nuck. 

2.  Internal  or  Direct  Hernia. — In 
this  form,  the  hernia  leaves  the  abdomen 
through  the  space  known  as  Hesselbach's 
triangle,  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  deep 
epigastric  artery.  There  may  be  two  forms 
of  direct  hernia.  In  one  form  the  gut 
escapes  through  the  so-caUed  middle  fossa 
— a  depression  in  the  peritoneum  between 
the  epigastric  artery  and  the  obliterated 
hypogastric  vessel;  in  the  other,  through 
the  umer  fossa  between  the  hypogastric 
artery  and  the  outer  edge  of  the  rectus 
muscle.  The  middle  fossa  is  nearly  oppo- 
site to  the  smnmit  of  the  external  ring.  A 
hernia,  escaping  through  that  fossa,  would 
enter  the  inguinal  canal  some  little  way 
below  the  point  of  entrance  of  an  oblique 
hernia,  and  would  have  the  same  coverings 
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as  that  hernia,  with  the  exception  of  the 
infundibuliform  fascia.  The  inner  fossa 
corresponds  with  the  external  ring.  A  rup- 
tm-e  escaping  through  this  fossa  is  resisted 
by  the  conjoiaed  tendon^and  the  triangular 
aponeurosis.  These  structmres  are  either 
stretched  over  the  hernia  so  as  to  form  one 
of  its  coverings,  or  the  conjoined  tendon  is 
perforated  by  the  hernia,  or,  lastly,  the  gut 
deviates  a  little  in  an  outward  direction 
so  as  to  avoid  the  tendon  and  appear  at 
its  outer  side.  In  any  case,  the  hernia 
is  forced  almost  directly  into  the  external 
abdominal  ring. 

In  distiaguishing  a  direct  from  an  in- 
direct inguinal  hernia,  it  must  be  first 
noted  that  the  direct  hernia  is  never  con- 
genital. In  the  oblique  form  the  cord  is 
behind  the  tumour,  in  the  direct  it  is  be- 
hind and  external  to  it.  In  the  congenital 
obHque  hernia,  and  in  recent  examples  of 
the  acquired  form,  the  rupture  takes  the 
direction  of  the  inguinal  canal,  while  the 
direct  hernia  has  its  axis  almost,  if  not 
quite,  parallel  with  the  middle  line.  As 
has  been  ah'eady  pointed  out,  old  oblique 
hemise  lose  a  good  deal  of  their  obUquity, 
and,  in  time,  present  an  axis  which  is  not 
very  divergent  from  that  of  the  dii'ect 
hernia.  Aiter  the  reduction  of  a  dnect 
rupture,  the  edge  of  the  rectus  muscle  may 
be  readily  felt  to  the  inner  side  of  the  aper- 
tm-e,  and  the  pulsation  of  the  epigastric 
artery  may  be  detected  on  its  outer  side — 
featmes  that  are  both  lacking  in  the  ob- 
lique variety.  Finally,  the  dii'ect  hernia  is 
usually  much  smaller  than  the  oblique,  and 
assumes  a  more  globular  outline. 

Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  that 
inguinal  hernioe,  as  a  rule,  contain  small  in- 
testine, and  often  some  omentum.  In  rare 
cases  the  rupture  has  contained  the  cascum, 
the  sigmoid  flexiu-e,  an  ovary,  and  the 
bladder.  In  csecal  ruptm-es  there  may  be 
no  sac,  or  only  a  partial  one.  "When  the 
bladder  occupies  the  tumovu:,  there  is  no 
sac. 

Inguinal  hernia  is  ten  times  more  com- 
mon in  males  than  in  females.  It  occurs 
with  greatest  frequency  during  the  first  ten 
years  of  life ;  it  then  diminishes  in  fi'e- 
quency,  and  rises  again  to  attain  the  second 
maximum  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and 
forty.  After  forty  it  once  more  diminishea 
in  fi'equency. 

Inguinal  hemise  have  been  mistaken 
for  hydrocele,  hajmatocele,  varicocele,  and 
other  scrotal  tumom-s  ;  for  tumoixrs  of  the 
cord,  for  glandular  enlargements  in  the  in- 
guinal canal,  for  suppurative  collections  in 
the  canal,  for  retained  testis.    For  the  dif- 
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ferential  diagnosis  of  these  affections  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  article  Groin, 

In  applying  taxis,  the  thigh  should  be 
flexed  and  a  little  adducted.  In  congenital 
hemifB,  and  in  .j-ecent  acquired  hernise  of 
the  obhque  variety,  the  pressure  should  be 
in  the  dii'ection  of  the  inguinal  canal.  In 
direct  riiptiures,  and  in  old  oblique  hernise 
that  are  not  congenital,  the  pressm-e  should 
be  apphed  almost  directly  backwards. 

In  performing  herniotomy,  the  external 
incision  shoidd  be  about  li  or  2  inches 
in  length,  should  be  made  along  the  middle 
of  the  tumour,  and  in  its  long  axis,  and 
should  be  so  arranged  that  its  centre  shall 
coiTespond  to  the  external  ring.  The  su- 
perficial external  pudic  vessels  are  usually 
divided  in  the  operation.  It  is  impossible 
to  distinguish  the  various  layers  of  tissue 
that  cover  the  hernia,  the  only  one,  as  a 
rule,  that  is  recognisable,  being  the  cre- 
masteric fascia.  In  dividing  the  constric- 
tion, it  is  recommended  to  cut  upwards  in 
all  forms  of  inguinal  hernia.  The  only 
vessel  in  risk  of  damage  is  the  deep  epi- 
gastric. In  the  obhque  rupture,  an  incision 
directly  upwards  would  quite  avoid  this 
artery ;  but  in  a  direct  hernia,  where  there 
is  reason  to  siippose  that  the  vessel  is  in 
close  coimection  with  the  neck  of  the  sac, 
it  is  well  that  the  incision  be  directed  a 
little  inwards  as  well  as  upwards. 

Frederick  Treves. 

INHALATION.    See  Anesthetics. 

_  INNOMINATE  ANEURISM,  uncom- 
plicated by  dilatation  of  the  arch  of  the 
aorta,  is  of  rare  occurrence,  and  the  difficulty 
of  distinguishing  it  from  purely  aortic  an- 
emism  is  confessedly  great. 

Symjjtoms. — The  presence  of  a  pulsating 
swelling  in  the  region  of  the  right  sterno- 
clavicular articulation,  which  may  be  bulged 
forward  or  actually  invaded  by  the  tumour 
in  its  progress  to  the  episternal  notch, 
points  to  either  an  innominate  or  an  aortic 
aneurism,  or  a  combination  of  the  two  dis- 
eases. Deficient  resonance  is  to  be  found 
over  the  upper  third  of  the  sternum,  the 
inner  half  of  the  clavicle,  and  probably  over 
the  infi;a-clavicular  region.  A  hruit  may, 
or  more  probably  may  not,  be  present  in 
the  tumour,  but  the  heart's  sounds  are  apt 
to  be  propagated  very  clearly  into  the  tu- 
mour, and,  according  to  BarweU,  while 
both  soimds  are  heard  as  plainly  as  over  the 
cardiac  region,  it  is  the  second  sound  which 
is  more  especially  exaggerated,  being  often 
louder  than  the  first.  Congestion  of  the 
veins  of  the  right  side  is  an  early  and  marked 
symptom,  and,  later  on,  congestion  of  the 
vol..  I. 
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left  side  may  follow  compression  of  the  left 
innominate  vein  by  the  tumour.  The  dimi- 
nution of  pulse  in  both  the  right  arm  and 
neck  is  an  important  symptom  of  innomi- 
nate aneurism,  though  not  conclusive,  since 
disease  of  the  aorta  at  the  origin  of  the  in- 
nominate may  give  rise  to  the  same  symp- 
toms. Dyspnoea  and  inability  to  assume 
the  recumbent  position  are  common  in  cases 
of  innominate  aneurism,  and  dysphagia  is 
not  an  infrequent  symptom. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  an  in- 
nominate aneurism  by  rest  and  diet  is 
singularly  unsatisfactory,  the  disease  making 
progress  so  soon  as  the  patient  resumes  his 
ordinary  habits,  and  ending  before  long  in 
death  by  rupture,  or  by  fatal  pressure  on  the 
trachea. 

The  surgical  treatment  resolves  itself 
into  some  form  of  distal  ligature,  for  there 
can  never  be  room  to  apply  a  Hgatm-e  on 
the  proximal  side  of  the  disease.  Liga- 
tiure  of  the  common  carotid,  of  the  third 
part  of  the  subclavian,  and  of  both  arteries 
consecutively  or  simultaneously,  have  all 
been  tried,  with  varied  results.  According 
to  Erichsen,  of  the  cases  in  which  one  ves- 
sel alone  was  tied,  in  sixteen  fatal  results 
were  accelerated,  in  three  the 'progress  of 
the  disease  was  not  materially  interfered 
with,  in  two  it  was  arrested,  and  in  one  the 
result  was  imcertain,  and  in  one  case  only 
was  the  disease  cured.  Simultaneous  deli- 
gation  of  the  two  main  trunks,  on  the  other 
hand,  seems  to  have  produced  a  cure  in  two 
cases  of  Barwell's,  and  one  of  King's,  and 
to  have  given  great  relief  in  several  other 
instances,  both  of  innominate  aneurism  and 
of  aneiurism  which  proved  eventually  to  be 
mainly  aortic.  Whatever  may  be  the  cor- 
rect theory  of  the  action  of  the  distal  liga- 
ture (see  Aneurism),  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  double  distal  ligature  does  produce 
a  marked  effect  ujDon  aneurisms  presumably 
innominate,  and  that  this  is  the  best  opera- 
tive method  to  be  pmrsued. 

Christopher  Heath. 

INNOMINATE  ARTERY,  The,  com- 
mences at  the  highest  point  of  the  aortic 
arch,  opposite  the  middle  of  the  manubrium 
sterni,  and  ends  opposite  the  upper  part  of 
the  right  sterno-clavicular  articulation.  Its 
length  is  from      to  2  inches. 

In  front  are  the  manubrium  sterni  and 
the  sterno-clavicular  articulation,  separated 
from  the  arterial  trunk  by  the  origins  of  the 
sterno-hyoid  and  sterno -thyroid  muscles 
above,  and  below  by  the  left  innominate 
vein.  Behind  is  the  trachea ;  to  the  left  is 
the  left  common  carotid  artery  ;  to  the  right, 
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the  pleura  and  the  right  innominate  vein. 
No  branches  are  given  off  from  it  normally. 

Ligation. — I.  The  patient  is  to  be  placed 
on  the  back,  with  the  shoulders  shghtly 
raised  on  a  pillow,  the  head  weU  thrown 
back  over  the  piUow  and  the  face  turned  to 
the  left  side.  The  surgeon  stands  on  the 
right  side  of  the  patient,  an  incision  is  com- 
menced fr"om  the  middle  line  over  the 
trachea  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  above 
the  sternum,  and  carried  outwards  parallel 
to,  and  half  an  inch  above,  the  clavicle,  as 
far  as  the  outer  border  of  the  stemo-mastoid 
muscle.  Another  incision  is  made  upwards, 
from  the  inner  end  of  the  first,  along  the 
anterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid 
muscle  for  three  inches.  The  angular  flap 
thus  shaped  exposes  the  sterno-mastoid  at 
its  origin.  A  du-ector  or  the  finger  is  first 
passed  beneath  the  sternal,  and  then  the 
clavicular,  head  of  the  muscle,  and  each  is 
divided,  the  inner  wholly,  the  outer  for  about 
three-quarters  of  its  extent.  Eeflect  the  an- 
gular flap ;  search  for  the  outer  edges  of  the 
sterno-hyoid  and  sterno-thyroid  muscles ; 
pass  the  dh'ector  beneath  them,  raise  them 
and  divide.  Eecognise  and  open  the  common 
carotid  sheath,  following  the  arteiy  down- 
wards with  the  finger,  when  the  innominate 
will  be  reached.  Pull  the  pneumogastric 
nerve  and  the  internal  jugular  vein  out- 
wards and  see  the  subclavian.  Clear  the  in- 
nominate artery,  as  well  as  possible,  from  the 
pleura  on  the  right  and  the  veins  in  fi:ont. 
Pass  the  needle  from  right  to  left,  avoiding 
carefully  the  pleura.  The  description  here 
followed  is  mainly  that  given  by  Mott. 
II.  SediUot  recommends  an  incision  through 
the  integuments  along  the  interval  between 
the  sternal  and  clavicular  origin  of  the  sterno- 
mastoid  muscle.  It  is  possible,  says  Sedillot, 
when  the  muscular  heads  are  well  separated 
and  the  patient's  head  flexed,  to  raise  the 
fiterno-hyoid  and  sterno-thyroid  muscles, 
and,  cutting  them  through,  to  obtain  a  view 
of  the  vessels  which  would  allow  of  liga- 
ture of  the  innominate,  the  first  stage  of 
the  subclavian,  the  first  part  of  the  common 
carotid,  or  the  vertebral  artery. 

Of  sixteen  recorded  cases,  all  have  proved 
fatal  except  one,  in  which  the  common 
carotid  was  tied  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
vertebral  artery  later  for  secondary  hismor- 
rhage.  Twice  the  artery  has  been  cut  down 
upon  and  exposed  without  a  Ligature  being 
passed,  but  good  has  resulted  simply  firom 
the  manipulation.  James  Gantlie. 

INNOMINATE  BONE,  Fracture  of 
the.    Sec  Pelvis,  Injuries  of  the. 

INTERTRIGO.    See  Erythema. 


INTESTINE,  Resection  of.    See  En- 

TERECTOMY  ;  COLECTOMY. 

INTESTINAL  OBSTRUCTION.— 

The  conditions  which  produce  an  obstruc- 
tion in  the  bowels  are  numerous  and  varied. 
They  depend  upon  many  different  mechani- 
cal circumstances,  and  are  the  outcome  of 
diverse  pathological  changes.  They  can 
be  most  conveniently  grouped  and  con- 
sidered under  the  foUowing  headings  : — 

1.  Strangulation  by  bands,  &c.,  and 
through  apertures.  2.  Volvulus.  3.  Intus- 
susception. 4.  Stricture.  5.  Obstruction 
by  tiunom-s  and  foreign  substances  within 
the  bowel.  6.  Obstruction  by  the  pressure 
of  tmnom-s,  iSic.,  external  to  the  bowel.  7. 
Fsecal  accimiulation. 

1.  Strangulation  by  Bands,  &c.,  and 
THROUGH  Apertures. — Although  many  dif- 
ferent anatomical  conditions  are  met  with 
under  this  general  heading,  ye';  the  lesion 
to  the  gut,  and  the  method  of  obstructiag 
it,  are  practically  the  same  in  all  the  in- 
stances. No  matter  whether  the  involved 
loop  of  gut  be  ensnared  beneath  a  false 
ligament,  or  a  Meckel's  diverticulum,  or  an 
omental  band,  or  compressed  by  the  mar- 
gins of  a  normal  or  abnormal  aperture, 
the  intestiae  so  obstructed  is  strangulated 
by  precisely  the  same  means  that  are  con- 
cerned in  a  strangulated  hernia-  Indeed, 
this  form  of  obstruction  is  practically  that 
of  an  internal  hernia,  and  the  symptoms, 
and  prognosis,  and  treatment,  in  the  two 
varieties  of  obstruction,  differ  only  on  ana- 
tomical grounds. 

The  commonest  method  of  strangula- 
tion that  comes  under  the  above  heading 
is  effected  by  peritoneal  false  ligaments. 
These  Ugaments  are  isolated  adhesions,  the 
result  of  local  peritonitis.  They  are  most 
commonly  met  with  after  the  peritonitis 
attending  inflammation  of  the  csecum,  or 
of  the  connective  tissue  or  viscera  of  the 
pelvis,  and  after  that  due  to  injury,  to 
hernia,  or  to  mesenteric  gland  disease. 
Adhesions,  capable  of  producing  strangula- 
tion, may  indeed  follow  any  form  of  peri- 
tonitis from  which  recoverj-  is  possible. 
Many  of  the  adliesions  formed  during  the 
progress  of  peritonitis  no  doubt  disajjpear 
in  time,  others  persist,  and  a  few  are  apt  to 
become  elongated  and  cord-like  from  trac- 
tion. Often  only  a  single  adhesion  is  found, 
and  hence  the  term  employed  by  Mr.  Gay 
of  'the  solitary  band.'  The  obstructing 
band  is  usually  narrow,  slender,  fibrous, 
and  cord-Uke.  Its  length  varies,  and  its 
attachments  wiU  depend  upon  the  situation 
of  the  causative  peritonitis.     It  is  very 
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common  for  the  band  to  be  attached  by 
one  extremity  to  the  mesentery.  In  most 
instances,  the  adhesion  is  found  to  be 
stretched  in  front  of  a  resisting  surface, 
such  as  the  posterior  abdominal  wall,  the 
floor  of  the  iUac  fossa,  or  a  surface  of  the 
mesentery,  and  beneath  the  arcade  so 
formed  a  loop  of  intestine  is  strangulated. 
In  other  and  rarer  instances,  the  band  is 
unusually  long  and  forms  a  loop  or  noose, 
in  which  a  knuckle  of  bowel  becomes  en- 
snared, and  by  which  it  is  ultimately 
strangulated.  In  some  of  the  recorded 
examples,  the  loop  or  noose  formed  has 
been  of  a  very  comphcated  character. 

In  another  class  of  case,  the  band  is 
formed  by  the  omentum,  and  is  called  an 
omental  cord.  In  these  cases,  a  part  of  the 
free  border  of  the  great  omentum  has  be- 
come adherent  at  some  spot,  and  the  portion 
so  bound  down  has  developed  mto  a  cord- 
like structure.  The  attachment  of  the 
omental  hgament  is  usually  to  the  parietes 
or  viscera  of  the  pelvis,  to  the  peritoneum 
in  the  caecal  region,  or  to  the  margins  of  a 
hernial  orifice.  In  some  cases  the  whole 
of  the  omentum  has  been  rolled  up  into  a 
fan-shaped  structure,  the  base  of  the  fan 
being  at  the  transverse  colon,  and  its  apex 
at  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  epiploon. 
More  usually,  however,  the  adherent  seg- 
ment separates  itself  from  the  rest  of  the 
omentum.  As  a  rule,  the  omental  cords  are 
larger,  coarser,  and  of  greater  length  than 
those  last  mentioned. 

Strangulation  by  MeckeVs  diverticulum 
also  comes  under  the  above  heading.  The 
true  or  Meckel's  diverticulum  is  due  to  the 
persistence,  or  incomplete  obhteration,  of  the 
viteUine  duct.  The  diverticulum  is  always 
single,  and  comes  off  from  the  ileum  from 
one  to  three  feet  above  the  caecum.  It  arises 
from  that  side  of  the  bowel  which  is  most 
remote  from  the  attachment  of  the  mesen- 
tery. It  is  tubular,  and  its  walls  have,  in 
all  points,  the  same  structure  as  the  small 
intestine.  In  its  most  complete  condition, 
it  appears  as  a  tube  passing  from  the  ileum 
to  the  umbihcus.  Much  more  frequently, 
however,  it  forms  quite  a  short  projection 
from  the  ileum,  and,  indeed,  the  average 
length  of  the  diverticle  is  three  inches.  It 
may  be  free,  or  it  may  have  acquired  an 
attachment  at  its  distal  extremity.  This 
is  more  usually  to  tlie  umbilicus,  and  is 
commonly  effected  by  means  of  a  liga- 
ment, which  comes  off  from  the  end  of  a 
short  tubular  diverticulum,  and  continues 
the  process  to  the  vicinity  of  the  navel. 

The  end  of  the  diverticle  or  the  cord, 
which  is  often  continued  from  ics  free  ex- 


tremity, may  be  found  attached  to  other 
parts,  such  as  the  small  intestine,  the 
caecum,  and,  very  commonly,  the  mesentery. 
Sometimes,  in  the  position  of  the  diverti- 
culum, no  tubular  process  is  found  but 
only  a  fibrous  cord.  This  cord  may  repre- 
sent a  greatly  atrophied  and  imperfect 
diverticulum,  or  may  be  the  remains  of  the 
omphalo-mesenteric  vessels.  When  the  di 
verticidimi  is  free,  its  extremity  may  be 
rounded  Uke  that  of  a  test-tube,  or  it  may 
be  tuberose  or  clubbed,  from  the  develop- 
ment of  a  false  or  protrusion-diverticulum. 

This  abnormal  process  may  cause  ob- 
struction in  several  ways.  The  adherent 
diverticulum  may  form  an  arcade  beneath 
which  a  loop  of  intestine  becomes  strangu- 
lated, or  when  of  good  length,  and  especially 
when  in  great  part  hgamentous,  it  may 
form  a  noose  in  which  a  knuckle  of  bowel 
may  be  snared.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
the  process  is  free  from  attachment,  and 
has  a  clubbed  extremity,  it  may  actually 
tie  itself  in  a  knot  around  the  pedicle  of 
a  loop  of  bowel.  The  precise  natm-e  and 
mode  of  formation  of  these  remarkable 
diverticular  knots  has  been  weU  described 
by  Parise. 

In  the  fourth  class  of  case,  the  strangu- 
lating agent  may  be  a  normal  structure 
which  has  become  abnormally  attached. 
Thus  intestine  has  been  found  strangulated 
beneath  an  adherent  vermiform  appendix 
or  Fallopian  tube,  beneath  a  fixed  portion 
of  the  mesentery,  and  beneath  the  pedicle 
of  an  ovarian  cyst. 

In  many  cases  belonging  to  the  present 
class,  a  piece  of  bowel  is  strangulated 
through  some  slit  or  aperture.  In  the 
majority  of  the  instances,  the  sUt  is  found 
in  the  mesentery.  Some  of  the  mesenteric 
holes  are  due  to  injury,  while  others  are 
congenital.  The  congenital  apertures  are 
round  and  regular,  and  are  found  in  the 
mesentery  of  the  lower  end  of  the  ileum. 
In  other  instances,  the  aperture  is  in  the 
omentum,  and  here  also  it  would  appear 
that  certain  of  these  miusual  holes  are  due 
to  injury,  while  others  are  congenital.  A 
loop  of  bowel  has  been  strangulated  by  the 
margins  of  the  foramen  of  Winslow,  by  a 
slit  in  the  broad  Hgament  of  the  uterus, 
and  in  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  liver ; 
by  the  ring  sometimes  formed  by  adherent 
intestinal  loops,  by  the  slit  left  between  two 
parallel  bands  of  adhesion,  and  through 
apertures  of  like  peculiar  and  rare  char- 
acter. 

The  general  form  of  strangulation,  now 
under  notice,  may  concern  any  part  of  the 
intestinal  canal  that  is  capable  of  becoming 
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strangulated.  The  lesion,  however,  almost 
invariably  concerns  the  lesser  bowel.  In 
some  few  cases,  a  part  of  the  colon  has 
been  involved,  but  such  instances  are  quite 
exceptional.  Of  the  small  intestine,  the 
segment  most  frequently  involved  is  the 
terminal  part  of  the  ileum. 

The  amount  of  bowel  imphcated  varies 
from  the  smallest  knuckle  to  a  mass  of 
intestine  measuring  several  feet.  The 
average  length  of  the  involved  "coil,  as 
gathered  from  the  examination  of  a  large 
number  of  recorded  cases,  is  about  fifteen 
inches. 

2.  Volvulus. — The  term  volvulus  is 
applied  to  a  condition  where  the  intestine 
is  so  twisted  that  its  lumen  has  become 
entirely  occluded.  In  one  form  of  volvulus, 
the  bowel  is  tvnsted  about  its  mesenteric 
axis,  or  even,  in  rare  cases,  upon  its  own 
axis ;  while  in  another  form,  two  suitable 
coils  of  intestine  are  so  intertwined  or 
Imotted  together  that  obstruction  is  brought 
about.  The  first  form  of  vohnilus  is  com- 
paratively common,  the  latter  is  very  rare. 
Volvulus  may  concern  the  small  intestine, 
the  ascending  colon  and  caecum,  or  the 
sigmoid  flexm-e.  It  is  most  commonly 
met  with  in  the  sigmoid  flexure.  Else- 
where it  is  exceptional.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  usual  form  of  volvnliis  is  due 
to  a  tv;dsting  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  about 
its  mesenteric  axis,  and  that  all  other  forms 
of  twist  are  rare. 

Volvulus  of  the  Sigmoid  Flexure. — 
The  bowel,  as  has  just  been  observed,  is 
usually  found  to  be  twisted  about  its  mesen- 
teric axis.  In  a  normal  sigmoid  flexure, 
especially  when  the  loop  has  but  a  short 
meso-colon,  volvulus  of  this  kind  is  im- 
possible. A  certain  arrangement  of  the 
gut  is  necessary  before  the  twist  can  be 
produced.  In  the  first  place  the  sigmoid 
loop  must  be  of  considerable  length;  in 
the  second  place  its  meso-colon  must  be 
long  and  very  narrow  at  its  pa,rietal  attach- 
ment ;  and,  thirdly,  the  two  ends  of  the 
loop  of  bowel  must  be  brought  very  close 
together.  When  these  conditions  are  found, 
there  exists  a  free  and  loose  coil,  with  a 
narrow  and  fixed  pedicle,  around  which  it 
can,  with  great  ease,  be  twisted.  This 
arrangement  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  is  rarely 
met  with  except  in  the  bodies  of  adults, 
and  especially  in  those  past  middle  Ufe. 
There  is  evidence  to  show  that  it  is  most 
probably  brought  about  by  long-continued 
constipation. 

When  volvulus  occurs,  the  loop  is 
twisted  around  its  mesenteric  axis.  The 
twist  is  sometimes  from  right  to  left,  but  it 


is  more  usually  from  left  to  right.  '\^Tien 
the  volvulus  has  occurred,  both  ends  of 
the  loop  are  occluded,  and  the  twist  is 
soon  rendered  permanent.    The  heavy  and 
loaded  coil  has  no  inherent  power  of  right- 
ing itself ;  it  soon  becomes  distended  with 
gas,  and  this  distension  renders  the  volvu- 
lus irreducible.    If  the  gas  be  evacuated, 
the  distorted  coil  can  probably  be  made  to 
assume  its  normal  position.  The  distension 
of  the  sigmoid  loop  in  volvulus  is  often 
enormous.    In  some  cases  the  involved  coil 
has  appeared  to  occupy  almost  the  whole 
abdominal  cavity.    When  the  distension  is 
moderate,  the  fundus  of  the  twisted  loop  . 
reaches  the  umbiUcus ;  as  the  distension 
increases,  it  tends  to  move  towards  the 
right  hypochondriac  region,  and,  in  extreme 
cases,  the  diaphragm  may  be  pushed  up  by 
the  dilated  coil,  and  death  be  brought  about 
by  pressure  upon  the  thoracic  viscera.  The 
involved  loop  is  foimd  to  be  intensely  con- 
gested, and  in  the   condition  indeed  of 
bowel  in  a  strangulated  hernia.     If  the 
volvulus  be  unrelieved,  patches  of  gangrene 
appear  upon  the  bowel,  and  spread  rapidly. 
The  colon,  above  the  twist;  is  found  much 
distended ;  its  mucous  membrane  is  often 
ulcerated,  and  such  ulceration  may  lead  to 
fatal  perforation.  Peritonitis  is  remarkably 
common  in  this  form  of  obstruction.  It 
begins  on  the  involved  coil,  and  then  spreads 
over  the  rest  of  the  serous  membrane.  It 
is  rarely  absent. 

In  the  other  form  of  volvulus  of  the 
flexure,  the  same  anatomical  conformation 
is  fotmd  in  the  bowel  as  in  the  previous 
case,  and,  over  or  under  the  pedicle  of  the 
loop,  a  coil  of  small  intestine  has  passed, 
and  the  loop  and  the  coil  have  become  so 
intertwined  as  to  cause  obstruction  in  both 
the  segments  of  bowel  involved. 

Volvulus  of  the  ascending  Colon  and 
CcBcum  is  met  with  under  three  aspects  : — 

(1)  The  ascending  colon  may  be  twisted 
around  its  own  axis.  This  form  of  obstruc- 
tion is,  without  question,  exceedingly  rare. 

(2)  The  caecum  and  ascending  colon  are 
together  provided  with  an  extensive  meso- 
colon. The  free  and  loose  loop  of  bowel, 
so  formed,  may  become  twisted  about  its 
mesenteric  axis,  or  maj'  become  inter- 
twined with  a  suitable  coil  of  the  small 
intestine,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  sigmoid 
flextu-e.  (3)  The  cscimi  is  the  subject  of 
congenital  malfoi'mation,  and  is  foimd  to 
be  so  bent  upon  itself,  or  so  twisted  about 
its  long  axis,  that  its  lumen  is  wholly,  or  in 
part,  occluded.  The  colon,  in  these  cases, 
is  often  imperfectly  formed,  the  ascending 
colon  is  absent,  and  the  distorted  caecum 
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found  in  the  right  hypochondriac  region 
or  about  the  umbiHcus. 

All  these  forms  of  volvulus  are  rare. 

In  Volvulus  of  the  Small  Intestine,  as 
in  that  involving  the  sigmoid  flexm-e, 
two  forms  of  twist  may  be  found.  In  the 
one,  a  loop  of  the  small  intestine  is  twisted 
about  its  own  mesenteric  axis.  In  the 
other,  a  suitable  coil  of  the  bowel  is  engaged 
in  a  volvulus  with  another  suitable  coil. 

It  would  appear  that  volvulus  is  not 
met  with  in  the  small  intestine  when  the 
anatomical  condition  of  that  howel  is  in 
aU  respects  normal.  Sometimes,  a  few  ad- 
hesions hold  the  gut  down  in  such  a  way 
as  to  render  an  irreducible  volvulus  possible. 
In  other  instances,  the  two  ends  of  a  large 
coil  of  small  intestine  are  brought  together. 
In  this  way  the  coil  or  loop  becomes,  to 
some  extent,  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  intestine.  It  has  a  pedicle,  and  is  in 
a  position  to  enter  into  either  of  the  two 
forms  of  volvulus.  The  brmging  together 
of  the  two  ends  of  the  bowel  in  the  loop 
may  be  due  to  some  old  mesenteric  gland 
disease,  or  to  some  local  peritonitis  in- 
volving the  mesentery.  Volvulus  of  the 
small  intestine  most  usually  concerns  the 
lower  ileum.  The  involved  segment  of 
bowel  becomes  occhided  at  both  ends,  and 
much  distension  is  produced. 

3.  Intussusception. — By  an  intussus- 
ception is  understood  the  prolapse  or  turn- 
ing of  one  part  of  the  wall  of  the  intestine 
into  the  lumen  of  an  immediately  adjoin- 
ing part.  It  forms  more  than  one-third 
of  the  whole  number  of  cases  of  intestinal 
obstruction.  Wlien  an  intussusception  is 
viewed  in  vertical  section,  it  is  found  to  be 
composed  of  six  layers  of  intestine — three 
on  either  side  of  the  central  canal — all 
more  or  less  parallel  to  one  another.  On 
horizontal  section  it  shows  three  concentric 
rings  of  bowel.  In  whatever  way  the  sec- 
tion is  made,  the  arrangement  of  the  layers 
is  found  to  be  such  that  mucous  membrane 
is  in  contact  with  mucous  membrane,  and 
peritoneum  with  peritoneum.  The  external 
of  the  three  layers  is  Imown  as  the  intus- 
suscipiens  or  sheath.  The  innermost 
cylinder  is  called  the  entering  layer,  and 
the  middle  one  the  retm-ning  layer.  These 
two  layers,  taken  together,  form  the  intus- 
fiusceptum. 

There  are  three  anatomical  -varieties 
of  intussusception  : — (1)  enteric  ;  (2)  colic ; 
and  (3)  ileo-caecal.  The  enteric  involve  the 
small  intestine,  and  especially  the  ileum 
and  lower  jejumim.  They  are  usually  quite 
short.  The  colic  may  be  found  in  any 
part  of  the  colon,  but  are  most  common 


in  the  descending  colon  and  sigmoid  flexure. 
They  also  seldom  attain  great  length. 
There  are  two  forms  of  invagination  at 
the  ileo-c£ecal  region,  viz.  the  ileo-csecal 
and  the  ileo-coUc.  In  the  former,  the  ileum 
and  csecixm  pass  into  the  colon,  preceded 
by  the  ileo-ctecal  valve,  which  forms  the 
apex  or  free  extremity  of  the  intussuscep- 
tum.  This  form  may  attain  great  size, 
so  that  the  valve  reaches  the  anus  and 
projects  beyond  it.  In  the  ileo-cohc  form, 
the  end  of  the  ileum  is  prolapsed  through 
the  ileo-csecal  valve.  The  valve  and  the 
caecum  remain,  for  a  while  at  least,  un- 
moved, and  the  ileum  always  forms  the 
apex  of  the  intussusceptum.  If  the  in- 
vagination increases  after  the  ileum  ceases 
to  become  prolapsed,  the  caecum  and  the 
colon  become  the  subject  of  a  secondary 
invagination.  Leichtenstem  expresses  the 
relative  frequency  of  these  various  forms 
by  the  following  figures :  Ileo-caecal  44  p.c, 
enteric  80  p.c,  coHc  18  p.c,  and  ileo-cohc 
8  p.c. 

In  aU  forms  of  intussusception,  except 
the  ileo-colic,  the  invagination  increases  at 
the  expense  of  the  external  layer  only. 
Thus,  supposing  the  end  of  the  jejumnn  to 
be  invaginated  into  the  ileum.  If  the  mass 
increase,  it  Avill  do  so  solely  at  the  expense 
of  the  ileum,  and  no  more  of  the  jejrmum 
will  actively  enter  the  intussusception. 
It  thus  happens  that  the  apex  of  the  intus- 
susception always  remains  the  same,  no 
matter  to  what  length  the  mvagination  at- 
tains. In  the  ileo-cohc  form,  the  end  of  the 
ileum  is  prolapsed  through  the  valve,  and 
as  the  invagination  increases,  more  and  more 
ileimi  is  protruded  through  the  ileo-ctecal 
opening,  while  the  sheath  remains  un- 
changed. When,  for  various  reasons,  no 
more  ileum  can  become  invaginated,  then, 
if  the  tumour  increase,  the  cajcum  will  be 
turned  in,  and  after  it  the  ascending  colon, 
the  intussusception  now  growing  solely 
at  the  expense  of  the  external  layer  or 
sheath. 

The  true  or  obstructive  intussusception 
must  be  distinguished  from  a  form  of  in- 
vagination, which  is  supposed  to  be  due  to 
disordered  intestinal  movements  occurring 
during  the  act  of  dying.  These  '  intussus- 
ceptions of  the  dying '  are  always  small, 
are  most  common  in  the  small  intestine, 
are  usually  multiple,  are  frequently  retro- 
grade, and  are  in  all  instances  very  readily 
reduced.  They  produce  no  symptoms,  and 
cause,  indeed,  no  material  narrowing  of  the 
lumen  of  the  bowel.  The  true  intussus- 
ception is  always  descending,  i.e.  always 
moves  in  the  direction  o^.the  anus.  In  a  few 
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instances  a  true  ascending  or  retrograde 
invagination  has  been  met  with.  Except 
under  the  rarest  circumstances,  the  true  or 
obstructive  invagination  is  always  single. 

Some  few  cases  have  been  reported  of 
double  and  triple  intussusceptions.  In 
these  cases  an  invagination  forms,  and  then 
its  sheath  becomes  itself  the  subject  of  in- 
vagination, so  that  a  double  intussusception 
is  formed,  composed  of  five  layers  instead 
of  three.  If  the  outer  sheath  of  a  double 
intussusception  become  in  turn  the  seat 
of  another  invagination,  a  triple  intussus- 
ception is  produced,  which  will  be  found  to 
be  composed  of  seven  layers. 

The  tumour  generally  has  a  somewhat 
curved  outline,  especially  in  the  ileo-csecal 
forms.  This  depends  upon  the  traction  on 
the  mesentery,  and  the  tumour  will  there- 
fore be  concave  on  the  side  to  which  the 
mesentery  is  attached.  The  traction  of  the 
mesentery  also  tends  to  make  the  aperture 
of  the  intussusceptum  slit-like,  and  to  pull 
it  towards  the  mesenteric  side  of  the  sheath 
or  receiving  layer. 

Some  invaginations  may  exist  for  some 
length  of  time  without  the  lumen  of  the  in- 
volved bowel  becoming  occluded,  and  with- 
out any  gross  changes  appearing  in  the 
layers  of  the  distorted  intestine.  As  a  rule, 
however,  the  intussusceptimi  soon  becomes 
engorged  vdth  blood  and  greatly  swollen. 
From  this  engorgement,  coupled  with  the 
constriction  to  which  the  neck  of  the  intus- 
susception is  subjected,  the  inner  and  middle 
layers  may  soon  find  themselves  in  the  con- 
dition of  strangulated  bowel.  At  first,  the 
lumen  of  the  intestine  is  comparatively  free, 
but  by  slow  degrees  it  becomes  narrowed, 
and  in  time  most  usually  becomes  quite 
occluded.  This  occlusion  is  due  mainly  to 
the  gi'eat  swelling  of  the  intussusceptum, 
and  also  to  the  curving  of  the  tumour  fi'om 
the  dragging  upon  the  mesentery,  and  oc- 
casionally to  the  plugging  of  the  canal  with 
clots  of  blood.  Aiiother  important  change 
which  is  apt  soon  to  take  place  in  the  intus- 
susception is  this — it  becomes  irreducible. 
This  irreducibility  may  depend  upon  ad- 
hesions at  the  neck  or  between  the  opposed 
serous  surfaces  of  the  inner  and  middle 
layers,  or  it  may  be  due  to  the  great  swell- 
ing of  the  intussusceptum ;  or  to  the  pre- 
sence of  a  polyp  at  its  apex,  or  to  some 
alteration  in  outlme  that  the  invagination 
has  undergone,  or — in  the  ileo-colic  form — 
to  the  resistance  offered  by  the  ileo-csecal 
valve.  In  many,  and  indeed  in  perhaps  the 
majority  of  the  cases,  two  or  more  of  these 
factors  in  the  production  of  irreducibility 
are  foimd  to  be  combined.     The  intus- 


suscipiens  seldom  undergoes  gross  change. 
It  may,  however,  become  the  seat  of  some' 
local  peritonitis,  or  become  ulcerated,  or 
even  in  rare  cases  gangrenous.  With  regard 
to  the  intussusceptum,  it  in  time  tends  to- 
become  gangrenous.  The  gangrene  is  pro- 
duced by  the  same  conditions  which  foster 
it  in  strangulated  hernia.  The  necrotic 
process  may  be  limited  to  some  portion  of 
the  intussusceptum,  or  the  whole  of  that 
part  of  the  invagination  may  perish  en 
masse,  and  be  discharged  from  the  anus. 
It  is  by  means  of  gangrene  of  the  intus- 
susceptum that  an  invagination  mayundergo 
spontaneous  cure.  By  this  process  of  ehmi- 
nation  several  feet  of  intestine  have  been- 
separated  and  evacuated. 

4.  Stricture  of  the  Intestine.  —  In 
stricture,  there  is  a  narrowing  of  the  lumen 
of  the  bowel,  due  to  changes  in  the  coats 
of  the  bowel  itself.  It  is  convenient  to 
divide  all  cases  of  stricnu*e  into  two  great 
classes,  the  cicatricial  and  the  cancerous. 

The  Cicatricial  Stricture  depends  upon 
the  contracting  of  a  cicatrix,  consequent 
upon  the  loss  of  substance  by  ulceration  or 
limited  gangrene  of  the  inner  coats.  The 
nature  and  extent  of  the  stricture  produced 
will  obviously  depend  upon  the  situation 
and  extent  of  the  original  loss  of  substance.^ 
In  the  majority  of  examples,  the  cica- 
tricial stricture  has  followed  upon  some 
primary  ulceration  of  the  bowel.  Dysen- 
teric ulcers  very  often  lead  to  stricture. 
These  ulcers  are  usually  met  with  in  the 
lower  parts  of  the  colon,  and  become  rarer 
as  the  caecum  is  approached.  They  often 
cause  extensive  and  very  irregular  contrac- 
tions, and  may  lead  to  a  severe  form  of 
stricture.  The  catarrhal  ulcer — met  A\dth 
in  acute  and  chronic  catarrh — and  the 
syphihtic  ulcer  may  both  be  causes  of  stric- 
i  ture.  The  former  is,  as  a  rule,  limited  to 
the  colon,  the  latter  occurs  most  frequently 
in  the  rectiim  and  the  lower  ileum.  The 
peptic  ulcer  of  the  duodenimi,  which  is  said 
to  be  caused  by  the  action  of  the  gastric 
juice,  may  also  lead  to  stenosis.  Tubercular 
ulcers  of  the  bowel  are  also  fi-eqiient  causes 
of  strictm-e.  They  are  most  common  about 
the  lower  ileum  and  the  ileo-csecal  valve.  It 
would  appear  that  the  ulcers  due  to  typhoid' 
fever  never  produce  a  very  definite  stricture- 
of  the  bowel..  In  several  instances,  the  loop 
of  gut  which  has  been  involved  in  a  strangu- 
lated hernia  has  become  the  seat  of  a  stric- 
tm-e, the  stenosis  depending  upon  cicatri- 
sation after  ulceration  or  limited  gangrene 
of  the  involved  intestine.  Certain  cases 
also  have  been  recorded,  where  a  cicatricial 
stricture  has  been  more  or  less  distinctly 
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traced  to  the  effects  of  some  injury  to  the 
bowel. 

The  Cancerous  Strictivre.  Two  forms 
of  cancer  ai-e  met  with  in  the  bowel,  the 
primary  and  the  secondary.  It  would  appear 
that  any  form  of  carcinoma  may  lead  to 
secondary  deposits  in  the  bowel,  and  those 
deposits  will  of  coiirse  present  the  same 
type  of  structm-e  as  is  possessed  by  the 
primary  growth.  With  this  form  of  car- 
cinoma, siu'gery  has  Uttle  or  no  concern. 

"With  regard  to  primary  cancer  of  the 
bowel,  there  are  strong  reasons  for  beUeving 
that  it  is  strictly  limited  to  one  form  of  car- 
cinoma— the  epithehal.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence of  a  substantial  character  to  show  that 
scirrhus  or  medullary  cancer  ever  appears 
in  the  bowel  as  a  primary  gi'owth. 

Epithelioma  usually  produces  very  defi- 
nite and  well-defined  circtdar  strictures  of 
the  bowel.  The  outer  sm'face  of  the  bowel 
at  the  seat  of  stricture  is  often  very  sharply 
constricted,  and  presents  an  appearance  as 
if  a  piece  of  cord  had  been  tied  around  it. 
The  deposit  in  the  interior  of  the  bowel  is 
apt  to  assume  an  annular  outline,  and  to  be 
attended  early  in  the  case  by  ulceration. 
The  ulcers  have  often  a  thickened,  indur- 
ated, and  everted  edge  which  is  very  typical. 

In  any  case  of  stricture,  whether  simple 
or  cancerous,  the  intestine  above  the  nar- 
rowed part  becomes  dilated  and  hypertro- 
phied,  and  its  mucous  membrane  the  seat 
of  ulceration.  In  stenoses  of  the  colon,  ul- 
ceration is  very  commonly  met  with  in  the 
CKCum,  even  in  cases  where  the  obstruction 
is  situated  at  some  distance  from  the  caput 
coli.  It  very  frequently  happens  that  the 
ulcer  above  the  obstruction  leads  to  fatal 
perforation. 

Cancerous  strictures  are  much  more 
common  than  cicatricial  strictures,  and  the 
colon  is  much  more  frequently  the  seat  of 
the  stenosis  than  is  the  small  intestine. 
Excluding  the  rectum,  the  conxmonest  seat 
of  stricture  of  the  intestine  is  in  the  sig- 
moid flexure  ;  next  in  frequency  comes  the 
descending  colon,  and  then  the  splenic  and 
hepatic  flexures.  Indeed,  so  far  as  the  colon 
is  concerned,  it  may  be  said  that  strictures 
become  gradually  less  and  less  frequent  as 
one  passes  up  the  intestine  from  the  sigmoid 
flexure.  In  not  a  few  instances  the  stric- 
ture has  involved  the  ileo-cajcal  valve. 

5.  Obstruction  by  Tumours  and  Fo- 
reign Substances. — The  following  Innocent 
Tumours  are  met  with  in  the  intestine  : — 
Fibroma,  fibro-myoma,  lipoma,  angioma,  and 
adenoma.  The  last-named  is  the  most  com- 
mon, the  other  growths  are  rare.  The  ade- 
noma grows  from  the  mucous  membrane,  and 


is  composed  of  glandular  tissue,  of  the  kind 
foimd  in  Lieberkiihn's  folUcles.  These  tu- 
mom'S  nearly  always  assume  a  polypoid 
outline.  When  the  supporting  connective 
tissue  of  the  mass  is  loose  and  lax,  it  re- 
ceives the  name  of  a  soft  polyp ;  when  it  is 
more  dense  and  fibrous,  the  tumour  is  called 
a  &rm  or  fibrous  polyp,  or  papilloma. 

Adenomata  are  most  frequent  in  the  rec- 
tum and  colon,  are  most  often  met  vidth  in 
children,  and  are  more  usually  multiple  than 
single.  After  the  colon,  the  lower  end  of  the 
ileiun  is  the  most  frequent  seat  of  polypoid 
growths.  Sometimes  these  growths  may 
attain  great  size.  They  may  cause  ob- 
struction by  their  great  size  or  by  their 
numbers,  and  not  infrequently  they  lead  to 
intussusception.  In  some  cases  the  pedicle 
of  the  polyp  has  given  way,  and  the  mass 
has  been  discharged  per  anum. 

Sarcomatous  Tumours  have  been  met 
with  in  the  bowel,  both  as  primary  and 
secondary  gi'owths.  They  are  usually  of 
the  spindle-celled  variety.  They  only  very 
rarely  appear  as  polypi,  and  more  com- 
monly spread  around  the  bowel,  and  then 
probably  produce  one  form  of  what  has  been 
incorrectly  called  a  cancerous  strictm'e. 
In  connection  with  Hodgkin's  disease,  im- 
mense masses  of  Ijonpho-sarcoma  have  de- 
veloped in  the  bowel  fi'om  the  adenoid 
tissue  in  the  mucous  membrane. 

By  a.  Foreign  Body,  as  appUed  to  the  in- 
testinal tract,  is  meant  any  substance  that 
can  resist  the  digestive  action  of  the  fluids 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  These  sub- 
stances may  be  swallowed  by  accident  or 
intent,  and  the  victims  are  very  often  lima- 
tics  or  hysterical  individuals.  Some  of  the 
foreign  substances  wliich  are  smooth  and 
roimded,  such  as  pebbles,  coins,  &c.,  may 
pass  readily  through  the  bowel,  while  ir- 
regidar-shaped  bodies,  such  as  pieces  of 
bone  and  porcelain,  and  plates  carrjong 
false  teeth,  are  very  apt  to  lodge  in  some 
part  of  the  canal.  The  majority,  however, 
of  foreign  bodies  which  are  swallowed  are  in 
time  passed  by  the  anus.  They  may  be  re- 
tained for  weeks  or  even  months,  and  then 
be  evacuated.  If  obstruction  be  prodiiced, 
it  most  probably  depends  upon  impac- 
tion of  the  foreign  body  in  the  lower  ileum. 
The  CBBCum  is  another  spot  where  such 
substances  are  very  apt  to  lodge.  The  im- 
pacted body  may  excite  ulceration  of  the 
bowel.  This  may  lead  to  perforation  and 
death,  or  may  induce  the  formation  of  an 
abscess,  upon  the  evacuation  of  which  the 
foreign  substance  is  discharged. 

In  many  instances  a  Gall  Stone  has  be- 
come impacted  in  the  intestine,  and  has  led 
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to  fatal  _  obstruction.  The  stone,  to  cause 
obstruction,  must  be  of  unusually  large  size, 
and  it  is  probable  that,  in  every  uistance,  the 
calculus  has  reached  the  bowel  by  direct 
ulceration  between  the  gall-bladder  and  the 
duodenum.  If  the  stone  is  able  to  pass  the 
bile-duct,  it  will  certainly  be  able  to  pass 
through  the  intestine.  When  impaction 
has  taken  place,  the  stone  is  usually  found 
to  be  lodged  in  the  lower  ileum,  and  next 
in  frequency  in  the  duodeniun  or  jejunum. 
Impacted  gall-stones  have  induced  fatal 
ulceration  and  gangrene  of  the  bowel,  and 
have  led  to  the  development  of  faecal  ab- 
scesses, through  which  they  have  been  dis- 
charged. These  biliary  calculi  may  be  re- 
tained for  weeks  or  months  without  causiug 
any  symptoms,  or,  after  severe  syrhptoms 
of  obstruction  have  been  produced,  they 
may  be  spontaneously  evacuated. 

Obstruction  in  the  bowel  may  be  pro- 
duced by  Intestinal  Calculi  or  Enteroliths. 
Some  of  these  concretions  are  composed  of 
phosphatic  deposits,  which  are  usually  fomid 
to  be  formed  around  a  nucleus  composed 
of  some  undigested  substance.  Such  entero- 
liths are  stone-like,  are  usually  single,  and 
of  small  size.  Other  enteroliths  are  of 
low  specific  gravity,  are  porous  and  sponge- 
like in  texture.  These  are  composed  mainly 
of  densely  felted  masses,  of  vegetable  frag- 
ments, mixed  with  calcareous  and  fascal 
particles.  To  this  class  belongs  the  avenohth, 
or  oat-stone,  which  is  said  to  be  met  with 
occasionally  in  the  intestines  of  those  who 
live  largely  upon  oatmeal.  Other  of  these 
calcuh  are  made  up  of  hair  and  fibres,  which 
the  patient  is  in  the  habit  of  introducing 
into  the  mouth  from  time  to  time.  Thus 
a  large  mass,  composed  of  cocoa-nut  fibres, 
has  been  fomid  in  the  intestines  of  individuals 
working  with  that  material.  In  other  cases, 
the  concretion  is  formed  of  insoluble  mineral 
matters  which  have  been  swallowed  as  me- 
dicines. These  enteroliths  are  usually  com- 
posed of  magnesia,  and  may  be  of  great  size. 
In  one  instance,  it  was  fomid  to  be  com- 
posed wholly  of  gum  benzoin. 

6.  Obstruction  by  thk  pressure  of 
Tumours,  &c.,  external  to  the  Bowel. — 
As  instances  of  this  form  of  obstruction 
may  be  cited — occlusion  of  the  intestine  by 
a  retroverted  or  retroflexed  uterus,  especially 
when  enlarged  by  pregnancy,  occlusion 
by  uterine  and  ovarian  tumours,  by  large 
abscesses,  by  ttimours  of  the  kidney  and 
other  parts,  by  enlarged  spleens,  and  by  hy- 
datid cysts,  &c.  In  this  form  of  obstruc- 
tion, the  rectum  suffers  the  most  frequently, 
and  after  it  the  sigmoid  flexure,  and  the 
terminal  coils  of  the  ileum. 


7.  FjEcal  Accumulation.— The  morbid 
condition,  which  forms  the  basis  of  this 
form  of  obstruction,  is  an  insufficiency  in 
the  forces  that  move  the  intestinal  contents 
forward.  This  condition  may  pass  on  to 
absolute  paralysis  of  a  segment  of  the 
bowel,  leading  to  complete  arrest  of  the  in- 
testinal contents  and  symptoms  of  obstruc- 
tion. In  chronic  constipation  it  can  only 
be  said  that  the  peristaltic  movements  are 
feeble,  and  inadequate  to  produce  the  effects 
expected  of  them.  In  the  condition  known 
as  '  ileus  paralyticus,'  or  obstruction  by 
fsecal  masses,  the  constipation  has  led  to 
absolute  occlusion  of  the  bowel,  and  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  intestine  is  in- 
capable of  any  peristaltic  movements. 
Fsecal  matters  collect  in  this  segment,  and 
form  a  species  of  plug,  which  even  ^dgorous 
action  in  the  bowel  alone  is  not  able  to  dis- 
lodge. The  retained  faeces  become  more 
and  more  sohd  by  absorption  of  then-  fluid 
parts,  and  the  contraction  of  the  em^jty  or 
less  distended  bowel  below  the  accumula- 
tion adds  to  the  obstruction.  As  the  case 
progresses,  the  paralysed  intestine  becomes 
more  and  more  distended,  its  muscular 
fibres  are  stretched  and  even  ruptured,  and 
the  possibiHty  of  a  restoration  of  peristaltic 
movement  is  rendered  gradually  more  re- 
mote. The  condition  may  be  fiu'ther  com- 
plicated by  the  appearance  of  chronic  peri- 
tonitis. The  gut  above  the  occlusion 
becomes  dilated  and  hypertrophied,  and  its 
mucous  membrane  the  frequent  seat  of  ul- 
ceration ('  stercoral  ulcers.')  It  is  in  the 
CEEcum  especially  that  these  ulcers  are  very 
apt  to  occrn-.  This  form  of  obstruction  is 
practically  limited  to  the  colon,  although  it 
may  involve  the  lower  ileum.  The  pai'ts 
in  which  the  accumulation  most  often 
forms  are  the  caecum  and  the  sigmoid 
flexure.  The  dilatation  of  the  bowel  above 
the  obstruction  often  attains  enormous  pro- 
portions, and  the  amoimt  of  faecal  matter 
accommodated  in  the  bowel  in  these  cases 
may  be  very  considerable. 

Eare  Forms  of  Obstruction. — Among 
the  rarer  forms  of  obstruction  which  are 
excluded  from  the  above  classification,  may 
be  mentioned  the  following :— Occlusion  of 
the  bowel  by  acute  bending  or  kirdcing,  due 
to  traction  upon  an  isolated  adhesion  or  an 
adherent  diverticulum ;  occlusion  by  means 
of  adhesions  that  compress  the  gut,  and 
that  mat  several  of  the  coils  together ; 
and  narroMang  of  the  bowel  from  shi-inking 
of  the  mesentery  after  inflammation. 

The  Symptoms  of  Obstruction. — From 
a  clinical  point  of  view  intestinal  obstruc- 
tion may  be  conveniently  divided  into 
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three  classes  : — 1,  acute  obstruction ;  2, 
-chronic  obstruction ;  and,  3,  cases  where 
symptoms  of  acute  obstruction^  supervene 
upon  those  indicative  of  chronic  obstruc- 
tion. 

1.  In  Acute  Obstruction  the  patient  is 
seized,  more  or  less  suddenly,  with  severe 
abdominal  pains.  The  pain  is  of  the 
nature  of  colic,  and  is  usually  constant, 
although  liable  to  exacerbations.  He 
vomits.  The  vomiting  appears  early,  is 
copious,  persistent,  and  in  time  very  com- 
monly stercoraceous.  There  is  more  or 
less  absolute  constipation,  with  some  dis- 
tension of  the  abdomen.  There  is  collapse 
with  great  depression  of  strength,  the  tem- 
peratm-e  falls,  the  pulse  becomes  rapid  and 
very  feeble,  the  extremities  are  cold,  the 
face  is  pinched  and  the  eyes  sunken,  and 
the  amount  of  urine  is  diminished. 

2.  In  Chronic  Obstruction,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  onset  is  gradual,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  the  malady  u-regular.  There  are 
attacks  of  pain,  which  come  on  at  first  at 
long  intervals,  are  often  provoked  by  food, 
and  are  frequently  ascribed  to  indigestion 
or  coHc.  These  attacks  become  more  fre- 
quent, more  severe,  and  of  longer  duration. 
They  are  attended  with  some  vomiting 
and  with  constipation.  The  vomiting  is 
probably  slight  and  the  constipation  not 
absolute.  Between  these  attacks  the 
patient  may  feel  fairly  well,  and  suffer 
only  from  some  abdominal  distension,  some 
irregularity  of  the  bowels,  with  a  sense  of 
malaise  and  with  loss  of  appetite.  The 
attacks  become  more  frequent  and  severe, 
the  vomiting  is  more  persistent,  the  con- 
stipation more  pronounced,  and  the  patient 
dies,  exhausted  and  marasmic,  and  worn 
out  by  the  pain,  the  continued  vomiting, 
and  the  inabiUty  to  take  food.  The  ab- 
domen in  such  cases  may  be  very  much 
distended,  and  the  movements  of  the  in- 
testinal coils  may  be  visible  through  the 
parietes. 

3.  In  the  third  class  of  case  the  patient, 
after  presenting  for  a  variable  period  the 
evidences  of  chronic  obstruction,  succumbs 
at  last  to  an  acute  attack.  The  course  of 
acute  obstruction  is  to  be  estimated  by  days, 
that  of  the  chronic  form  by  weeks  and  by 
months. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  diagnosis  of 
the  various  special  pathological  forms  of  ob- 
struction, it  will  be  convenient  to  analyse 
briefly  some  of  the  more  conspicuous  of 
the  symptoms. 

Collapse,  as  an  early  symptom,  is  seen 
only  in  cases  of  acute  obstruction  where 
the  intestine  is  strangulated.    It  is  due 


to  the  sudden  lesion  inflicted  upon  the 
peritoneal  and  intestinal  nerves.  The 
severity  depends  upon  the  rigour  of  the 
strangulation,  the  amotmt  of  bowel  in- 
volved, and,  to  some  extent,  upon  the  part 
involved ;  for  it  is  apt  to  be  more  marked 
when  the  active  small  intestine  is  involved, 
than  when  the  more  passive  colon  is  the 
seat  of  the  trouble.  The  collapse  will  be 
obviously  influenced  by  the  age  and  general 
condition  of  the  patient.  La  some  cases 
it  may  be  very  profotmd — as  profound  as 
the  collapse  of  cholera. 

The  Padn  depends,  in  the  first  instance, 
upon  the  damage  inflicted  upon  the  bowel 
by  the  strangulation,  and,  later  on,  upon 
the  violent  and  irregular  peristaltic  move- 
ment which  the  obstruction  excites.  Pain 
due  to  the  former  cause  will  be  more 
or  less  continuous,  while  that  due  to  the 
latter  will  be  paroxysmal  and  colicky.  In 
acute  cases,  the  initial  pain  is  fi-equently 
referred  to  the  region  of  the  umbilicus, 
i.e.  to  the  region  of  the  solar  plexus.  A 
continuous  pain — even  though  it  present 
occasional  exacerbations  —  usually  indicates 
complete  obstruction,  while  a  distinctly  in- 
termittent pain  is  associated  with  an  in- 
complete occlusion  of  the  bowel.  The  early 
pain  in  obstruction  cases  is,  as  a  rule,  not 
attended  by  tenderness  on  pressure.  This 
latter  symptom  is  associated  with  engorge- 
ment of  the  bowel,  Avith  long-continued 
cramp  in  the  intestinal  muscle,  or  with  the 
appearance  of  local  or  general  peritonitis. 

The  Vomiting,  which  appears  at  the 
very  commencement  of  an  acute  case,  is  no 
doubt  due  to  the  lesion  inflicted  upon  the 
abdominal  nerves.  The  vomiting,  in  the 
after-course  of  the  case  and  in  chronic 
cases,  depends,  for  the  most  part,  upon  the 
obstruction.  The  bowel  above  the  obstruc- 
tion becomes  distended,  and  peristaltic 
movements  passing  along  it  induce  the 
backward  axial  current  in  the  contents, 
whereby  they  are  poured  into  the  stomach. 
The  persistent  vomiting  in  intestinal  ob- 
struction does  not  require  the  theory  of 
antiperistalsis  to  explain  it.  If  the  ob- 
struction be  at  or  above  the  middle  of  the 
ileum,  the  vomited  matters  cannot  become 
stercoraceous,  unless  they  have  been  long 
retained,  when,  from  decomposition,  they 
may  acquire  a  feculent  odour.  An  ob- 
struction in  the  lower  ileum,  or  in  any 
part  of  the  colon,  may  be  associated  with 
genuine  stercoraceous  vomiting. 

The  State  of  the  Bowels  will  obviously 
be  influenced  by  the  nature  and  degree  of 
the  obstruction.  It  depends— in  cases  of 
partial  occlusion — also  to  a  great  extent 
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upon  the  fluid  or  solid  condition  of  the  in- 
testinal contents.  The  constipation  may,  in 
some  cases,  be  in  great  part  due  to  reflex 
nerve-action.  Thus,  in  acute  strangulation 
of  the  small  intestine,  there  may  be  abso- 
lute constipation  from  the  very  onset  of 
the  obstruction,  although  the  bowel  below 
the  occlusion  is  well  occupied  by  faeces. 
In  intussusception  there  is — in  at  least 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  malady — diarrhoea. 
Tenesmus  is  a  marked  symptom  in  cases 
of  invagination  involving  the  large  intes- 
tine, and  is  met  with  also  in  obstructions 
that  implicate  the  lower  parts  of  the  colon. 

The  State  of  the  Abdomen. — When  the 
obstruction  is  complete,  meteorism  de- 
velops. •  With  an  incomplete  obstruction — 
especially  when  a  little  diarrhoea  exists — 
the  abdomen  may  be  quite  flat  and  even 
retracted.  Meteorism  is  most  marked  and 
is  earliest  seen,  when  the  colon  is  obstructed. 
In  no  form  of  intestinal  occlusion  is  me- 
teorism at  once  more  sudden  and  more 
severe,  than  in  volvulus  of  the  sigmoid 
flexure.  In  occlusions  of  the  upper  jeju- 
num and  duodenum,  the  distension  of  the 
abdomen  will  be  limited  to  the  region  of  the 
stomach. 

An  abdominal  tumour  may  be  felt  in 
the  following  cases  : — intussusception,  fsecal 
accumulation,  cancer,  certain  neoplasms, 
such  as  lympho- sarcoma,  and  in  some 
cases  of  obstruction  by  gall-stones,  foreign 
bodies,  and  enteroHths.  A  number  of  coils 
of  small  intestine,  matted  together  by  ad- 
hesions, have  formed  a  species  of  tumour, 
and  a  localised  duLness  on  percussion  has 
been  caused  by  collapsed  coUs  of  the  lesser 
bowel  which  have  become  grouped  together 
below  an  obstruction. 

Local  tenderness  may  correspond  to  a 
congested  loop  of  bowel,  or  may  indicate 
local  peritonitis. 

The  diminished  amownt  ofuri/ne  passed 
in  many  of  the  acuter  cases,  does  not  de- 
pend upon  the  seat  of  the  obstruction,  as 
was  once  urged,  but  upon  its  acuteness, 
and  upon  the  extent  of  the  damage  inflicted 
upon  the  nervous  system.  It  is  rather  one 
of  the  symptoms  of  collapse ;  it  varies  with 
the  extent  and  degree  of  the  collapse  and 
the  severity  of  the  pain.  In  these  cases, 
a  marked  increase  in  the  amoimt  of  m'ine 
passed  as  a  rule  immediately  attends  the 
administration  of  a  full  dose  of  o^num. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — 1.  The  case 
is  diagnosed  to  be  one  of  acute  obstruction. 
The  trouble  may,  in  such  an  instance,  be 
due  to — A.  Strangulation  by  bands  and 
through  apertures,  including  strangulation 
by  omental  cords,  by  Meckel's  diverticulum, 


by  an  adherent  appendix,  &c.,  strangulation 
through  normal  or  abnormal  slits  or 
apertures,  and  all  forms  of  internal  hernia. 

B.  To  volvulus  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  or — 
in  rare  cases — of  other  parts  of  the  colon. 

C.  To  acute  intussusception;  and,  D,  To 
some  forms  of  obstruction  by  gall-stones, 
foreign  bodies,  and  enteroHths.  See 
Table  1. 

2.  The  case  is  diagnosed  to  be  one  of 
chronic  obstruction.  The  trouble  may,  in 
such  an  instance,  be  due  to — A.  Stricture- 
of  the  small  intestine,  including  the  many 
conditions  in  which  the  lesser  bowel  has 
its  lumen  partly  occluded  by  compression, 
by  bending,  by  obstructing  substances  or 
new  growths.  B.  Strictiu-e  of  the  colon, 
including  the  many  conditions  in  which  the 
colon  has  its  lumen  partly  occluded  by 
compression,  by  bending,  by  obstructing 
substances,  or  new  growths.  C.  Fsecal  ac- 
cimiulations ;  and,  D,  Chronic  intussus- 
ception.   See  Table  2. 

3.  The  case  is  diagnosed  to  be  one  of 
acute  obstruction  su])ervening  upon  chronic 
obstruction.  In  such  instances,  a  form  of 
chronic  obstruction  exists,  ■  in  which  the 
lumen  of  the  bowel  is  only  partly  occluded, 
and  in  which  a  comjplete  occlusion  is  sud- 
denly brought  about.  Thus  fsecal  accumu- 
lation may  lead  to  acute  symptoms  when 
absolute  obstruction  is  produced.  Or  a 
stricture  may  have  become  occluded  by 
a  sudden  bending  of  the  bowel,  or  by  block- 
ing of  its  lumen  by  a  mass  of  fseces  or  of 
undigested  food.  Or,  again,  in  chronic  in- 
tussusception, the  lumen  of  the  bowel  may 
become  in  like  manner  suddenly  occluded, 
and  acute  symptoms  be  thus  developed. 

In  aU  such  cases  the  previous  history  of 
the  patient  forms  the  most  important  ele- 
ment in  the  diagnosis. 

Treatment. — 1.  Acute  Obstruction. 

A.  Strangulation  by  bands,  &c.,  and 
through  apertm-es,  including  the  conditions 
named  mider  the  heading  in  the  diagnosis. 

The  patient  must,  of  com-se,  be  kept 
absolutely  at  rest.  No  food  of  any  kind 
should  be  given  ;  it  merely  aggravates  the 
vomiting,  and  could  not  be  digested  even  if 
retained.    Ice  may  be  given  to  suck. 

If  there  be  verjf  severe  pain  with  collapse, 
and  gi'eatly  diminished  excretion  of  urine, 
morphia  may  be  administered  h^ijodermic- 
ally.  It  must  be  remembered  tliat  morphia 
can  have  no  really  curative  eff"ect  in  these 
cases,  and  that  it  is  apt  to  mask  the  symp- 
toms, and  effect  such  apparent  improve- 
ment as  even  to  alter  the  clinical  aspects 
of  the  case.  Laparotomy  offers  the  only 
prospect  of  cm-e.    In  this  form  of  obstruc- 
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tion  spontaneous  relief,  while  not  abso- 
lutely impossible,  is  yet  excessively  rare, 
much  rai-er  than  the  reUef  of  strangulated 
hernia  by  spontaneous  means.  The  opera- 
tion should  be  performed  at  once.  The 
simple  opening  of  the  abdomen  is  not  in 
itself  a  serious  measure.  The  delay  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  extremely  serious.  Lapar- 
otomy should  be  a  first  and  not  a  last 
resource.  It  is  as  useless  to  temporise  in 
these  cases,  as  it  would  be  to  temporise  in 
a  case  of  strangulated  hernia  after  taxis 
had  failed.  For  the  various  details  of  the 
operation,  and  the  mortaUty  attending  it, 
see  Laparotomy. 

B.  Volvulus  of  the  sigmoid  flexure. 
There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  sponta- 
neous cure  ever  occurs  in  this  acute  affection, 
when  the  twist  is  complete  and  well-de- 
fined. Unless  reheved,  the  condition  would 
appear  to  be  inevitably  fatal.  The  remarks 
on  rest  and  diet,  made  respecting  the  pre- 
vious form  of  obstruction,  apply  equally  to 
this  form.  Morphia  may  be  admiaistered 
hypodermically.  It  stiUs  the  peristaltic 
movements  which  appear  to  constantly  dis- 
tm-b  the  involved  bowel.  In  some  cases, 
where  the  distension  of  the  loop  has 
been  relieved,  the  volvulus  has  become  im- 
twisted.  The  rectum  should  be  therefore 
emptied  by  an  enema,  and  the  distended 
loop  pimctm"ed  through  the  parietes.  Fail- 
ing rehef  fi-om  this  means,  left  limibar 
colotomy  should  be  at  once  performed. 
Left  inguinal  colotomy  would  merely  open 
the  distorted  loop,  and  not  the  bowel  above 
the  obstruction.  Attempts  to  reduce  the 
volvulus,  through  an  incision  in  the  anterior 
abdominal  wall,  are  not  Ukely  to  be  at- 
tended with  success.  The  loop  is  often  of 
enormous  dimensions,  and,  if  imtwisted, 
the  volvrdus  will  most  probably  re-form 
again. 

G.  Acute  intussusception.  No  food 
should  be  administered,  and  the  patient 
only  be  allowed  to  suck  ice.  Morphia 
or  opium  should  be  at  once  given.  The 
drug  allays  peristaltic  movement,  and  pre- 
vents the  increase  of  the  invagination.  It 
puts  the  disturbed  parts  at  rest,  and  in  some 
few  cases — when  given  early — would  ap- 
pear to  have  effected  a  cure.  Failing  this, 
forcible  enemata  should  be  given.  They 
should  be  administered  by  means  of  a 
syphon,  so  that  the  water  can  enter  the 
bowel  under  a  steady  and  easily  regulated 
pressure.  If  much  pain  be  occasioned,  the 
enema  may  be  given  while  the  patient  is 
imder  the  influence  of  an  anaesthetic.  In 
any  case,  before  the  enema  is  used,  the  in- 
testinal movements  should  be  stilled  by 


opium.  The  injection  should  be  retained 
for  at  least  fifteen  minutes.  Some  sur- 
geons prefer  to  distend  the  bowel  with  air, 
using  for  the  purpose  a  common  bellows. 
A  better  instrument  for  the  purpose,  how- 
ever, is  Mr.  Lund's  inflator  (Lcmcet,  vol.  i. 
1883,  p.  588).  These  measures  are  worthy 
of  a  patient  trial,  and  have  been  followed 
with  considerable  success.  They  are  likely 
to  be  most  effective  in  quite  recent  cases. 
They  would  obviously  be  useless  when 
once  adhesions  had  formed,  or  the  in- 
vagination had  become  irreducible  for  other 
reasons. 

If  these  measures  fail,  laparotomy  should 
be  at  once  performed.  It  is  true  that  acute 
intussusception  may  in  time  take  on  a 
chronic  course  ;  but  the  great  majority  of 
the  patients  die  long  before  they  can  enter 
upon  the  chronic  disease,  and,  moreover, 
the  mortahty  in  chronic  intussusception  ia 
very  high.  The  general  mortality  of  in- 
tussusception is  70  per  cent.,  and  80  per 
cent,  of  the  patients  die  before  the  seventh 
day.  In  young  children  the  mortahty  is 
terribly  high.  It  is  well  knovm  that  sponta- 
neous cure  may  take  place  by  elimination 
of  the  gangrenous  intussusceptum.  But 
such  elimination  only  occurs  in  42  per 
cent,  of  all  cases,  and,  of  those  in  whom 
it  occurs,  there  is  a  subsequent  mor- 
tahty of  no  less  than  40  per  cent.  The 
prospects  of  spontaneous  cure  by  gangrene 
are  too  imcertain  to  be  relied  upon.  As 
soon  as  the  means  already  mentioned  have 
had  a  fair  trial  and  have  failed,  laparotomy 
should  be  performed  without  delay.  In 
the  young  it  has  been  iu:ged  that  the  opera- 
tion should  be  performed  within  the  first 
twenty-four  or  forty- eight  hours. 

In  performing  laparotomy  the  invagina- 
tion should  be  reduced  when  possible,  but, 
failing  reduction,  the  mass  should  be  re- 
sected by  either  of  the  two  methods  de- 
scribed tinder  Enteregtomy. 

D.  Acute  obstruction  by  gall-stones, 
foreign  bodies,  &e.  In  several  of  these 
cases  relief  has  attended  the  free  admmis- 
tration  of  opium,  followed,  after  a  while,  by 
copious  and  repeated  enemata  and  gentle 
laxatives. 

Failing  relief  from  these  means,  there 
remains  no  treatment  other  than  by  laparo- 
tomy and  extraction  of  the  foreign  body. 
If  the  gut  at  the  seat  of  the  impaction 
be  sound,  the  incision  made  in  its  walls 
may  be  closed  by  sutures  and  the  loop  re- 
turned. If  it  be  gangrenous,  or  much 
ulcerated  or  inflamed,  an  artificial  anus 
should  be  established,  which  can  be  closed 
subsequently  by  a  second  operation. 
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Table  I.— ACUTE  OBSTRUCTION. 


Stmptoms 

Strangulation  by  | 

Bands,  &c.,  and 
through  Apertures 

Volvulus  op  the 
Sigmoid  Plexure 

Acute  Intussusception 

Acute  Obsteuc- 

TlOV  RV  H-  i  T  T 
STONES,  4so. 

Ssx;  AQB. 

More  common  in 
males  than  females. 
Mostly  in  young 
adults.  Rare  after 
40. 

Males    to    females  as 
4  to  1.   Very  rare  be- 
fore 40.    Most  com- 
mon between  40  and 
60. 

A  little  more  common  in 
males ;    mostly    in  the 
young.    One-half  of  the 
cases  are  under  the  age 
of  10. 

Gall-stones  are 
much  more  com- 
mon in  females 
than  males.  Ave- 
rage age,  50  to  65. 

Previous 

HISTORY. 

History  of  previous 
peritonitis  in  68  per 
cent. 

History  of  long  stand- 
ing, chronic  consti- 
pation. 

Nothing  of  note. 

Gall-stones  may 
have  been  passed. 
History  of  hepaci- 
colic.   History  of 
foreign  bddiee 
swallowed. 

Mode  of 

ONSET. 

Sudden. 

Sudden. 

Sudden. 

Sudden. 

JT  ft  1  w. 

Ji-Ppctllb  cU/liy  1  1»  Vt51J 

severe ;  Is  colicky 
and  persistent ;  is 
often  situate  about 
the  umbilicus. 

Appears  early .  Xsbevere, 
but  not  so  severe  as  in 
previous  case.  Is  in- 
termittent at  first,  and 
then  continuous,  with 
exacerbations.  Is  most 
felt  about  navel  and  re- 
gion of  sigmoid  flexure. 

Appears  early.   Is  severe  at 
fiist;  then  tends  to  sub- 
side.   Is  at  first,  usually, 
distinctly  intermittent, 
then  become?!  continuous, 
with  exacerbations.  May  be 
localised  about  a  tumour. 

Appears  early.  Is 
severe   and  con- 
tinuous, with  ex- 
acerbations. 

Vomiting. 

Appears  early  ;  is  con- 

very  severe.  In  60 
per  cent,  becomes 
sterooraceous,  on  an 
average,  on  the  fifth 
day.  It  gives  no  re- 
lief. 

Appears  less  early,  and 
is  less  marked  and  less 
severe  than  in  previous 
case.  Is  often  scanty. 
Is  feculent  in  15  per 
cent.  It  often  gives 
much  relief  to  patient. 

Does  not  appear  so  early  as 
in  the  two  previous  cases. 
In  8  per  cent,  there  is  no 
vomiting  ;  is  often  scanty  ; 
is  liable  to  great  fluctua- 
tions ;  in  25  per  cent,  the 
vomiting  becomes  fecu- 
lent, on  an  average,  on 
the  fifth  d.iy. 

Appears  early.  Is 
often  copious.  May 
in  time  become 
sterooraceous. 

Constipa- 
tion. 

Complete  and  abso- 
lute from  the  first. 
No  discharge  of 
blood  from  the  anus. 

Complete  and  absolute 
from  the  first.  No  dis- 
charge of  blood  from 
the  anus. 

Absolute  constipation  ex- 
tremely rare ;  diarrhoea  is 
the  rule.  In  80  per  cent, 
a  bloody  discharge  from 
the  anus. 

Complete  from  the 
first.  No  discharge 
of  blood  from  the 
anus. 

Tenesmus. 

Absent. 

Met  with  in  15  per  cent. 

Met  with  in  55  per  cent. ;  is 
often  very  severe. 

Absent. 

Prostra- 
tion. 

Marked.  There  is  col- 
lapse, intense  thirst, 
diminished  urine. 

Not  so  marked  as  in  pre- 
vious case.  May  be  col- 
lapse and  diminished 
urine.  Often  severe 
dyspnoea  from  disten- 
sion of  the  abdomen. 

Marked ;  often  severe  col- 
lapse in  the  young. 

Marked,  but  seldom 
so  pronounced  as 
in  the  previous 
forms  of  obstruc- 
tion. 

Abdominal 
i'arietes. 

Flaccid,  unless  peri- 
tonitis has  set  in. 

Soon  become  rigid,owing 
to  early  and  almost 
constant  appearance  of 
local  peritonitis. 

Placcid,  unless  peritonitis 
has  set  in. 

Placcid,  unless  peri- 
tonitis has  set  in. 

Ketborism. 

Slight.  Seldom  ap- 
pears before  the 
third  day. 

Appears  enxly,  increases 
rapidly,  and  becomes 
very  extreme.  It  often 
causes  displacement  of 
the  thoracic  viscera. 

Is  rare,  and,  indeed,  absent, 
except  in  cases  associated 
with  constipation. 

Slight. 

Abdominal 

TUMOUR. 

Tumours  or  limited 
areas  of  dulness, 
due  to  distended  or 
strangled  loops,  are 
extremely  rare.  Coils 
of  intestine  are  not 
visible  through  the 
parietes. 

No  tumour.  Coils  of  in- 
testine pje  not  visible. 

A  definite  tumour  in  50  per 
cent. ;  is  usually  iu  the 
line  of  the  colon.  Is  apt 
to  change  its  place,  to  in- 
crease in  size  and  density 
during  attacks  of  pain, 
and  to  be  the  seat  of  ten- 
derness ;  is  dull  on  per- 
cussion. Is  not  felt  over 
the  hepatic  or  splenic  flex- 
ures of  colon.  A  tumour 
may  be  felt  in  the  rectum, 
or  the  invagination  may 
protrude  from  the  anus. 
Coils  of  intestine  not 
visible. 

Large  gall-stones 
and  foreign  bodies 
have  in  rare  cases 
been  felt  through 
the  parietes.  Large 
enteroliths  may 
form  distinct  and 
hard  tumours. 

Average 
duration 

BEFORE 
DEATH. 

Pive  days. 

Six  days. 

Of  ultra-acute  cases,  24 
hours ;  of  acute  cases, 
2  to  7  days ;  of  sub-acute 
oases,  7  to  30  dsys. 

Seven  days. 

Intestinal  Obstruction 
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Table  II.— CHRONIC  OBSTRUCTION. 


Symptoms 

Stbictubb  akd  Stenoses 
OF  the  Small  Intestine 

Stbictubb  and 

RTirwomr.'?  OP  THT2 
LiVRGE  INTBSTINB 

PjSCAL  Aooumulatiok 

Ohbonio  iNTtrssus- 

CEPTION 

Sex;  aQ£. 

Non  -  cancerous  strictures 
occur  about  eaxly  middle 
life.  Caacerous  strictures 
are  very  rare  before  40. 
TJnafEected  by  sex. 

The  same. 

More  often  in  females 
than  in  males.  In 
adults,  often  in  luna- 
tics, hypochondriacs, 
&c. 

More  often  in  males 
than  females,  and 
most  common  du- 
ring active  adult 
life. 

Pbevious 

HISTOBT. 

In  non-cancerous  cases  there 
may  be  a  liistory  of  dysen- 
tery, tuberculosis,  injury, 
hernia,  &c. 

The  same. 

History  of  long-con- 
tinued and  increasing 
constipation,  with  de- 
clining appetite,  foul 
tongue,  occasional 
nausea,  feeling  of 
languor  and  depres- 
sion. 

In  35  per  cent,  of  the 
cases,  begins  sud- 
denly and  becomes 
after  a  while 
chronic ;  in  other 
cases,  commence- 
ment may  be  very 
insidious. 

COUBSB. 

Very  irregular.  Acute  at- 
tacks may  appear  from 
time  to  time,  and  one  such 
attack  may  prove  fatal. 
Symptoms  often  subside 
or  disappear  for  a  while. 

The  same. 

The  abdomen  becomes 
gradually  distended 
and  the  symptoms  de- 
velop slowly  and  pro- 
gressively. 

Eemarkable  by  its 
Irregularity  and 
fluctuations. 

Pais. 

Intermittent  at  first,  with 
long  intervals  of  freedom 
from  pain.  In  time,  the 
intervals  become  shorter 
and  the  attacks  of  pain 
longer.  Attacks  become 
more  frequent  and  severe. 
Pain  is  usually  increased 
by  food,  especially  by  in- 
digestible food.  When  the 
obstruction  is  complete, 
the  pain  is  continuous,  with 
exacerbations. 

General  character  of 
pain  the  same,  but 
is  less  severe.  Is  as 
a  rule  not  affected, 
or  but  indistinctly 
affected,  by  food. 

Pain  develops  gradu- 
ally. Is  at  first  pa- 
roxysmal, then  con- 
tinuous, with  exacer- 
bations. At  any  time 
evidences  of  acute  ob- 
struction may  appear. 

Distinctly  intermit- 
tent. Is  of  irre- 
gular appearance 
and  Intensity.  Is 
seldom  severe ;  is 
often  quite  insig- 
nificant. 

VosanNG. 

Nausea  during  earlier  at- 
tacks of  pain.  Vomiting 
during  the  later  and  se- 
verer attacks.  Is  often 
provoked  by  food.  In  any 
case  appears  late.  Is  scanty 
and  very  rarely  feculent 
except  towards  end  of  an 
acute  obstructive  attack. 

General  characters 
the  same.  Appears 
later ;  is  scantier ; 
is  not  provoked  by 
food  ;  is  never  fecu- 
lent except  after 
many  days  of  abso- 
lute obstruction. 
May  be  entirely 
absent. 

Appears  late ;  is  scanty 
and  Irregular  in  its 
occurrence ;  is  only 
feculent  after  a  con- 
siderable interval  of 
entire  obstruction. 

Is  marked  in  only  60 
percent.  Is  of  irre- 
gular occurrence. 
Is  most  often  assoc- 
iated with  attacks 
of  pain.  May  be 
induced  or  made 
worse  by  food.  Fe- 
culent in  7  per  cent. 
May  be  entirely 
absent. 

State  of 

BOWELS. 
TENESiTUS 

Constipation  in  60  per  cent. 
Constipation  with  diar- 
rhoea In  40  per  cent.  Con- 
stipation absolute  during 
acute  attacks.  No  blood 
passed  per  anum.  No  te- 
nesmus. 

Constipation  the  rule. 
In  cancer,  diarrhoea, 
with  constipation,  is 
common.  In  cancer, 
blood  per  anum  m 
15  per  cent.  Tenes- 
mus especially  in 
oases  with  diarrhoea. 

Pronounced  and  in- 
creasing constipation. 
No  blood  per  anum. 
No  tenesmus. 

Stateof  bowels  varies 
greatly.  Irregular, 
■ivith  sometimes  a 
tendency  to  consti- 
pation, and  more 
often  to  diarrhoea. 
Blood  per  anum  in 
50 percent.;  tenes- 
mus in  13  per  cent. 

Meteobism 

Absent  except  during  ob- 
structive attacks  or  with 
absolute  constipation. 

Often  very  pro- 
nounced, especially 
when  constipation 
exists. 

Is  gradual,  progressive, 
and  often  considerable. 

Absent  except  during 
attacks  of  complete 
obstruction. 

TUMOUB. 

In  non-malignant  cases  no 
tumour.  In  cancer  a 
tumour  in  30  per  cent,  of 
the  cases.  Coils  of  intes- 
tine in  movement  visible 
through  the  parietes. 

In  non  -  malignant 
cases  no  tumour. 
In  cancer  a  tumour 
in  40  per  cent,  of  the 
oases.  Coils  of  in- 
testine in  move- 
ment visibl  e  through 
the  parietes. 

Tumour  very  usual.  Is 
most  often  in  cfecum 
or  sigmoid  flexure.  Is 
firm ;  may  be  doughy ; 
is  often  nodular ;  may 
bo  very  large. 

Invagination  tumour 
in  50  per  cent. ; 
mass  felt  In  rectum 
in  32  per  cent. 

Genebal 
condition 

Patient  emaciates,  espe- 
cially in  cancer  cases.  Is 
worn  out  by  pain  and 
digestive  disturbances. 
May  be  collapsed  during 
acute  attacks. 

The  same. 

Suffers  seriously  from 
the  occasional  obstruc- 
tive attacks.  General 
condition  the  same. 

The  same.  Often  dies 

of  TT1  arn.t;Tn n a 

DUBATION. 

Three  to  five  months,  or 
longer. 

Five  to  six  months, 
or  longer. 

Many  months. 

Cue  to  six  months, 
or  longer. 
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2.  Chronic  Obstruction. 

A.  Strictures  and  stenoses  of  the  small 
intestine.  In  these  cases,  very  special  care 
should  be  devoted  to  the  dieting  of  the 
patient.  The  food  taken  should  be  moderate 
in  amount,  should  be  taken  in  small  quan- 
tities at  a  time,  and  should  be  composed 
■only  of  the  most  digestible  substances.  The 
bowels  should  be  kept  j)roperly  open  by 
gentle  laxatives  and  repeated  enemata. 
When  the  condition  of  the  patient  becomes 
more  grave,  relief  may  be  afforded  by 
■enterotomy  (see  Enterotomy)  ;  but  per- 
manent relief  can  only  be  obtained  by  re- 
section. In  simple  stricture,  in  obstruction 
by  innocent  neoplasms,  in  stenoses  vi^hich 
•cannot  be  reheved  by  simpler  means,  and 
in.  epitheliomatous  strictures  of  limited 
degree,  and  attended  by  limited  gland- 
affection,  enterectomy  offers  a  means  of 
permanent  relief  (see  Enterectomy).  Oc- 
clusions, due  to  adhesions,  may  be  treated 
by  the  division  of  the  obstructing  bands 
Vi^hen  they  are  not  too  extensive,  and  by 
■enterotomy  v^hen  the  amount  of  bowel  in- 
volved forbids  the  operation  of  resection. 

B.  Strictures  and  stenoses  of  the  large 
intestine.  In  these  cases,  long-contiaued 
relief  to  the  more  distressmg  symptoms 
may  be  obtained  by  a  careful  system  of 
dieting,  and  by  the  contraued  use  of  gentle 
■aperients  and  enemata.  The  operative 
treatment,  suitable  for  these  forms  of  ob- 
struction, is  identical  with  that  advocated 
in  the  preceding  class  of  case,  colotomy 
being  substituted  for  enterotomy,  and  co- 
lectomy for  the  resection  of  the  small'  in- 
testine. In  performmg  colotomy,  it  is 
important  that  the  position  of  the  stricture 
should  be  diagnosed,  so  that  the  gut  be  not 
opened  below  the  seat  of  the  obstruction. 
The  great  frequency  with  which  stricture 
appears  in  the  sigmoid  flexiu-e,  and  the 
increasing  rarity  of  the  affection  as  the 
csecum  is  approached,  should  be  borne  in 
mind  ia  speculating  upon  the  position  of 
the  stenosis.  See  Colotomy  ;  Colec- 
tomy. 

C.  Fsecal  accumulation.  The  treatment 
of  chronic  constipation  need  not  be  here 
considered.  The  surgical  treatment  of  this 
form  of  obstruction  is  concerned  only  with 
cases,  where  the  occlusion  has  become  com- 
plete and  urgent  symptoms  have  developed. 
In  such  cases  aperients  do  more  harm  than 
good.  Abdominal  pain  may  be  relieved  by 
opium  or  belladonna  and  warm  fomenta- 
tions to  the  belly.  A  very  limited  diet  of 
carefully-selected  and  digestible  food  should 
be  enjoined.  In  the  more  active  treatment, 
much  good  may  be  effected  by  the  repeated 


use  of  copious  enemata,  and  by  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  contents  of  the  rectum — when 
that  part  of  the  bowel  is  blocked — by  means 
of  the  scoop,  in  cases  where  enemata  fail. 
Some  surgeons  advise  injection  of  carbonic 
acid  in  this  form  of  obstruction,  while 
others  have  ascribed  the  relief  obtained  to 
the  use  of  massage  of  the  abdomen  and  elec- 
tricity. If  aU  these  methods  of  treatment 
fail,  and  the  sjmiptoms  persist  and  become 
so  urgent  as  to  threaten  life,  no  alternative 
remains  but  to  perform  colotomy.  This 
procedure  is,  however,  very  rarely  de- 
manded, and,  when  performed  in  these 
cases,  must  be  regarded  rather  as  a  surgical 
calamity  than  as  a  recognised  means  of 
treatment. 

D.  Chronic  intussusception.  In  the 
treatment  of  this  affection,  great  attention 
must  be  paid  to  the  dieting  of  the  patient. 
In  the  most  chronic  cases,  benefit  has  at- 
tended the  use  of  laxatives  and  enemata. 
The  benefit  has  been,  however,  of  a  tem- 
porary nature  only.  In  less  chronic  cases, 
and  especially  in  cases  attended  by  pain 
and  distinct  intestinal  cohc,  the  use  of 
opium  is  indicated  as  a  palliative  measure. 
Attempts  may  be  made  to  reduce  the  in- 
vagination by  enemata  or  insufflation. 
Such  measures,  however,  are  almost  sure 
to  be  attended  by  failure.  The  only  re- 
maining means  is  laparotomy,  with  reduc- 
tion of  the  intussusception,  if  possible,  and 
resection  of  the  mass  if  reduction  be  im- 
possible. The  extremely  fatal  character  of 
clnronic  intussusception  forms  an  urgent 
argument  in  favour  of  interference  by 
operation.  Frederick  Treves. 


INTHAORBITAL 
See  Orbital  Aneurism. 


ANEURISM. 


INTRA  -  UTERINE  FRACTURES 

may  be  produced  in  tlnree  different  ways  : — 
i  1.  By  external  -violence  or  contre-coup.  2. 
I  By  abnormal  muscular  contraction  in  the 
!  foKtus  or  the  uterine  walls.    3.  By  injuries 
during  parturition.    They  may  be  simple 
or  compound,  disunited  or  united  at  birth. 
From  the  protection  afforded  to  the  foetus 
by  the  liquor  amnii  when  the  membranes 
are  intact,  and  from  the  softness  and  elas- 
ticity of  the  bones  before  bu'th,  fracture  in 
utero  must  bo  of  rare  occurrence.    But  the 
bones  are  subject  to  rickets  at  a  very  early 
period,  and  to  faulty  ossification  with  de- 
ficiency of  earthy  material,  and  in  the 
majority  of  the  cases  where  fractiu-e  has 
been  found,  some  condition  of  this  kind 
will  have  rendered  the  bones  lumsually 
1  brittle  or  pliable. 
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1.  There  are  many  cases  on  record 
where  fi-actm-e  of  one  or  more  bones,  and 
even  compomid  fractm'e,  has  been  fomid  to 
•exist  at  birth,  which  has  evidently  resulted 
from  some  external  injury  to  the  mother, 
generally  from  falls  upon  the  abdomen. 
The  fi-actures  are  often  at  the  epiphyses,  but 
not  necessarily  so.  The  following  are  some 
of  the  cases  recorded  as  having  occm-red 
after  distinct  falls  upon  the  uterus :  Frac-  ! 
ture  of  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia ;  fractm-e 
of  the  lower  third  of  the  humerus,  un- 
imited ;  compound  fracture  of  the  left  femur ; 
fracture  thi-ough  the  epiphysis,  with  separa- 
tion and  disjDlacement  forwards  and  out- 
wards of  the  inner  condyle  of  the  femur  ; 
fracture  of  the  middle  of  the  shaft  of  the 
femur,  from  a  fall  seven  weeks  before  the  | 
birth  of  a  seven  months'  child — the  child  ; 
died  twelve  days  old,  and  the  broken  ends 
were  foimd  overlapped  and  firmly  united  by 
callus ;  a  child  was  born  dead  with  several 
fractm'es,  three  weeks  after  a  fall  from  a 
■window ;  another  with  fractiure  of  the  cranial 
bones  with  depression,  from  a  severe  fall  on 
the  uterus  ;  a  fractmre  of  the  middle  of  the 
tibia,  ascribed  to  a  fall  six  weeks  before  bu'th 
— the  bone  was  shortened  and  bent,  the 
wound  still  existed  at  the  seat  of  fracture,  | 
and  there  was  callus  round  both  tibia  and 
fibula  ;  a  fracture  of  the  left  clavicle,  with 
the  history  of  a  fall  three  months  before — 
there  was  swelling  and  sUght  overlapping 
of  the  fr-actured  ends  ;  birth  of  a  child  fom' 
months  after  a  severe  faU,  with  oblique  com- 
pound fr-acture  of  the  right  tibia  and  fibula 
— for  some  weeks  the  mother  had  pain,  the 
uteiTis  being  wounded  at  each  movement 
of  the  foetus,  there  was  union  at  birth,, but 
shortening  and  wasting,  and  only  three  toes, 
the  right  arm  had  also  suffered — it  was 
smaller,  and  had  only  three  fingers.  Dr. 
Flecken  gives  a  case  of  a  powerful  woman 
dehvered  of  a  strong,  living,  full-timed  child. 
After  expulsion  of  a  large  placenta,  another 
compact  fleshy  placenta  in  partial  connec- 
tion with  the  former  followed.  The  accom- 
panying membranes  contained  a  six  months' 
foetus,  the  body  of  which  had  been  com- 
pressed so  flat,  that  the  broadest  part  of  the 
cranial  and  thoracic  regions  did  not  exceed 
five  lines.  The  bones  of  the  cranium  lay 
separated  from  each  other,  the  nasal  bones 
projected  as  sharp  points,  and  the  broken 
malar  bone  penetrated  the  skin.  While  in 
the  sixth  month  of  her  pregnancy,  the 
woman  had  fallen  downstairs.  When  frac- 
tures take  place  at  an  early  period,  there  is 
generally  arrest  of  development  in  the  limb 
affected.  Fractures  of  the  cranium  are  ex- 
ceedingly rare. 


2.  Fractures  from  muscular  contraction 
are  generally  associated  with  congenital 
rickets,  or  with  a  cartilaginous  or  very  im- 
perfectly ossified  skeleton.  They  are  often 
multiple.  Dr.  Barker  records  the  case  of  a 
child,  which  lived  only  ten  minutes,  where 
there  was  fracture  of  hrunerus,  radius, 
ulna,  femur,  tibia  and  fibula  on  both  sides ; 
some  of  the  bones  being  fractured  in  several 
places.  There  was  also  absence  of  the 
fr-ontal,  parietal,  and  expanded  portion  of 
the  occipital  bones,  the  earthy  matter  being 
deficient  and  in-egularly  deposited.  Dr. 
Davies  gives  a  case  of  compound  fracture 
of  the  femur,  the  lower  fragment  overlap- 
ping nearly  an  inch.  The  child  grew  to  be 
a  man  with  arrest  of  development,  the  limb 
being  only  a  foot  long.  Mr.  Mm-ray's  case, 
a  seven  months'  child  of  a  syphilitic  mother, 
lived  a  few  days  only,  the  left  hiunerus  and 
left  femmr  being  fr-actm:ed.  There  are  many 
other  cases. 

3.  The  frontal  and  parietal  are  the  only 
bones  fractm-ed  and  fissured  by  uterine  con- 
traction in  the  act  of  parturition.  Defec- 
tive ossification  is  usually  present.  The 
amoimt  of  injury  to  the  vessels  is  propor- 
tionate to  the  extent  of  the  fracture  and 
the  separation  of  the  edges  of  the  bone.  In 
these  cases,  blood  is  generally  extravasated 
beneath  the  periosteum  and  in  the  ceUular 
tissue  of  the  scalp.  Also  internal  cephal- 
haematoma  may  occur.  Cases  of  fr-acture  of 
these  bones  have  been  recorded  by  Dr. 
West,  Dr.  Grotz,  and  others,  and  there  are 
a  munber  of  cases  collected  by  Dr.  Schworer, 
of  Freiburg.  Amongst  the  latter  there  is 
one  of  a  child  still-born,  received  into  his 
own  hands  at  bfrth.  The  skin  over  the 
vertex  was  found  swollen,  and  there  was  a 
large  effusion  of  blood  beneath  it,  especially 
over  the  right  parietal  bone.  The  bone 
was  fissmred  in  two  places.  Dr.  Michaehs, 
of  Kiel,  reports  a  case  of  fr'actm-e  of  the 
right  parietal  bone  in  five  places,  where  it 
came  in  contact  during  birth  with  an  im- 
movable coccyx.  The  head  was  much  dis- 
figm'ed,  and  in  the  posterior  third  of  the 
sagittal  sutm'e,  where  the  parietal  bones 
were  firm  and  well-formed  and  the  sutm-e 
only  two  lines  in  vddth,  were  seen  small 
hvid  portions  of  the  longitudinal  sinus  forced 
between  the  bones.  Dr.  Busch  had  a  case 
of  fracture  during  birth,  in  consequence  of 
ankylosis  of  the  joints  in  the  normal  posi- 
tion in  the  uterus.  The  child  was  born 
dead. 

The  subject  of  fracture  in  utero  is  in- 
teresting from  a  medico-legal  point  of  view, 
as  attempts  at  destruction  of  the  foetus  m 
utcro  have  undoubtedly  been  made  both  by 
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the  mother  and  by  another  person.  The 
points  to  be  determined  in  such  cases  are — 
the  natiu-e  of  the  fractures,  the  condition  of 
the  bones,  the  period  of  the  injury  as  shown 
by  the  presence  of  callus,  &c.,  and  the 
character  of  the  labour.  It  is  important 
that  the  surgeon  should  be  acquainted  with 
the  forms  of  fracture  that  may  occur  in 
utero  and  at  birth,  independently  of  any 
intended  violence.  They  are  usually  more 
limited  in  extent  than  in  criminal  cases. 
No  surgeon  shoxdd  give  evidence  in  respect 
to  fi-actures  in  the  newly  born  without  a 
full  examination  of  all  the  limbs  of  the 
child,  and  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
above  fom"  points. 

The  treatment  of  intra-uterine  fractures 
should  take  the  form  of  carefully  regulated 
pressure,  re-fracture  if  necessary,  and  some- 
times the  division  of  tendons  which  main- 
tain deformity.  George  Cowell. 


INTUSSUSCEPTION. 

TINAL  ObSTEUCTION. 


See  Intes- 


INUNOTION  OF  MERCUEY.— The 

inunction  plan  of  treating  syphilis,  though 
it  has  of  late  been  superseded  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  in  this  country,  by  calomel 
fumigation,  and  improved  methods  of  ad- 
ministering mercury  internally,  is  certainly 
in  many  instances  an  invaluable  mode  of 
applying  this  agent.  When  appHed  forcibly 
to  the  imbroken  skin,  mercury  is  taken  up 
by  the  cutaneous  glands  and  hair-follicles, 
from  whence,  after  a  probable  conversion 
into  the  bichloride,  it  is  transmitted  to'  the 
general  circulation  by  the  lymph-vessels. 
The  usual  mode  of  inunction  is,  to  rub  into 
the  skin  of  a  certain  region  from  half  a 
drachm  to  a  drachm  of  mercurial  ointment, 
and  to  repeat  this  daily  until  a  decided 
effect  has  been  produced  on  the  system  and 
on  the  course  of  the  disease.  This  treat- 
ment, to  prove  effectual  and  safe,  must  be 
carried  out  patiently  and  industriously,  and 
with  strict  attention  to  many  small  details. 
The  patient  should  take  repeated  warm 
baths  during  the  course,  spend  at  least  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  every  night  in  rubbing 
in  the  ointment,  avoid  very  carefully  expo- 
sure to  cold  and  damp,  be  very  temperate 
as  to  diet  and  alcohohc  drinks,  and  keep 
the  mouth  in  a  clean  and  healthy  condition 
by  the  fi-equent  use  of  washes  containing 
chlorate  of  potash,  iodine,  or  chlorine. 

A  change  should  be  made  every  night 
in  the  region  to  which  the  ointment  is  ap- 
plied, the  most  convenient  and  suitable 
parts  being  the  inner  sm-faces  of  the  thigh 
and  arm,  the  front  of  the  forearm  and  of 


the  chest  and  abdomen.  Hairy  surface* 
should  be  avoided,  as  the  inunction  of  mer- 
cury is  apt  to  cause  some  irritation  of  the 
haii'-follicles.  As  the  manifestations  of 
syphilis  subside,  the  treatment,  if  tolerated 
by  the  system,  should  be  discontinued  very 
gradually.  This  plan  of  introducing  mer- 
cury into  the  system  is  usually  more  rapid 
than  others,  and,  in  many  instances,  is  more 
efficacious.  The  whole  system  is  gradually 
and  equably  affected,  and  the  mercury  does 
not  exert  any  special  and  excessive  action 
on  the  Hver  and  stomach,  so  that  the  latter 
organ,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Sigmund, 
is  left  free  for  the  reception  of  medicinal 
agents  which  may  co-operate  in  the  cm-e  or 
relieve  complications.  Inunction  seems  to 
be  specially  indicated  in  cases  of  acute 
syphihtic  affection  of  such  important  organs- 
as  the  brain,  the  eye,  and  the  internal  ear. 
This  method,  however,  is  sometimes  at- 
tended with  bad  effects.  The  local  appUca- 
tion  of  the  mercmial  ointment  may  cause 
a  troublesome  and  obstinate  erythema,  and 
even  a  pustular  eruption.  Profuse  and  ex- 
hausting perspirations,  and  also  diarrhcea, 
occasionally  interfere  with  the  good  effects 
of  the  treatment.  The  objection  to  the- 
plan  of  immction,  that  it  is  troublesome 
and  uncleanly,  may  be  overcome  by  the  sub- 
stitution for  mercm-ial  ointment  of  the  oleat& 
of  mercury.  W.  Johnson  Smith. 

IODOFORM,  Surgical  Uses  of.— This 
substance,  which  is  chemically  allied  to 
chloroform,  and  contains  96'7  per  cent,  of 
iodine,  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  small  flat 
yeUow  crj'Stals.  It  was  fii'st  introduced 
into  use,  in  this  country  at  all  events,  as  an 
apphcation  to  chancroids,  which  fact,  taken 
in  conjunction  vidth  its  tell-tale  odoiu:,  ac- 
counts for  the  prejudice  which  to  some 
extent  still  exists  against  its  use.  Since 
that  time,  however,  its  utility  has  been  so 
marked  in  a  wide  variety  of  cases  that  its 
early  use  is  becoming  forgotten ;  although 
even  now  attempts  are  made  to  disguise  its 
unmistakable  odom-,  which  is  repidsive  to 
many.  Various  means  have  been  recom- 
mended for  this  pm-pose,  such  as  tinctirre  of 
musk,  Tonquia  bean,  Peruvian  balsam. 
The  writer  has  for  some  years  prescribed 
an  ointment  containing  5j.  of  iodoform,  f5ss. 
of  compomid  tiuctiu-e  of  benzoin  to  the  5.1. 
of  vaseline;  in  which  form  the  odour  is 
altered,  though  not  altogether  disguised. 
According  to  Vulpius,  the  most  agi-eeable 
way  of  applying  it  is  dissolved  in  coUodion, 
which  will  take  up  15  per  cent,  of  the 
powder ;  or  in  equal  parts  of  tm-pentine  and 
absolute  alcohol,  wliich  will  take  up  4  per 
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cent. ;  in  oil  of  lavender  (7  per  cent.),  or  oil 
of  caraway  (16  per  cent.). 

As  before  mentioned,  it  has  been  and 
stiH  is  used,  extensively  and  most  success- 
folly,  in  the  treatment  of  chancroids  and 
their  glandular  compUcations.  It  appears 
to  have  not  only  an  antiseptic,  but  a  sooth- 
ing action  on  these  sores  ;  and,  applied  in 
the  form  of  fine  powder,  the  sores  having 
previously  been  lightly  dried,  the  risk  of 
auto-inoculation  of  neighbouring  parts  is 
much  diminished,  especially  if  followed  by 
the  application  of  coUodion,  as  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Walter  Whitehead.  Even 
in  cases  where  a  phagedaenic  action  has  set 
in,  and  in  which,  formerly,  destruction  of 
the  sore  with  nitric  acid  would  have  been 
indicated,  the  writer  has  seen  most  marked 
and  speedy  benefit  result  from  filling  the 
sores  with  finely  powdered  iodoform,  espe- 
cially if  the  part  has  previously  been  cleaned 
with  glycerine  of  carboUc  acid.  But  the 
success  which  attended  its  use  in  such  sores 
led  to  its  use  in  the  treatment  of  various 
foul  ulcers  and  wounds,  especially  in  sub- 
jects where  there  was  a  syphilitic  or  a 
strumous  taint.  CarboHc  acid  is,  of  course, 
a  potent  cleanser,  but  its  prolonged  use 
does  not  promote  a  healing  action ;  and  for 
this  reason  the  writer  had,  before  the  intro- 
duction of  iodoform,  used  a  combiaation  of 
tincture  of  iodine  with  carbolic  acid  lotion 
in  the  treatment  of  foul  or  of  indolent 
wounds,  and  the  action  of  that  mixture 
much  resembled  that  of  the  drug  now  un- 
der consideration,  in  not  only  purifying  the 
wound,  but  in  stimulating  the  formation 
of  healthy  granulations  and  producing  a 
typical  healthy  sore.  In  sloughing  or  gan- 
grenous wounds,  such  as  bedsores,  iodoform 
is  most  valuable.  The  simplest  way  of 
applying  it  is  from  an  earthenware  salt- 
or  pepper-caster.  The  iodoform  may  be 
mixed  with  any  dry  powder,  such  as  oxide 
of  zinc  or  calcined  magnesia,  or  it  may  be 
used  unmixed ;  but  it  should  be  kept  in  a 
cool  but  dry  place.  Where  it  is  required 
to  apply  the  drug  to  a  cavity,  one  of  the 
various  forms  of  insufflator  must  be  used. 

So  far  as  the  writer's  personal  observa- 
tion extends,  he  has  not  met  with  any  case 
where  harm  has  arisen  from  its  use  in  this 
way  ;  but  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact 
that  some  cases  have  been  recorded  in  which 
alamung  symptoms,  and  even  fatal  results, 
have  followed  the  free  appUcation  of  iodo- 
form. (See  BriUsh  Meddcal  Journal,  June 
17  and  August  26,  1882.)  The  symptoms 
of  poisoning  are  fully  described  in  the 
articles  referred  to ;  but  the  main  feature 
has  been  more  or  less  affection  of  the  sen- 
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sorium,  varying  from  deUrium  to  stupor, 
accompanied  by  pyrexia,  with  rapid  pulse 
and  varying  elevation  of  temperature ;  the 
symptoms  being  reheved  or  removed  as  the 
wound  was  freed  from  iodoform.  lodoform- 
wool  is  an  elegant  dressing,  which  is  now 
often  used  in  place  of,  or  in  combination 
with,  the  Listerian  dressings,  and  is  free 
from  any  risk  of  causing  constitutional 
disturbance.  With  regard  to  its  antiseptic 
properties,  the  foUowiog  observations  by 
Sir  J.  Lister  may  be  quoted : — '  Iodoform, 
while  volatile,  is  very  slowly  volatile,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  Httle  soluble  in  the 
discharges  that  in  these  points  of  view  it 
seems  an  admirable  antiseptic ;  but  it  is  by 
no  means  a  potent  agent  in  its  action  on 
micro-organisms.  It  is  remarkable  that 
iodoform  h^s  such  an  effect  as  it  has  in 
preventing  putrefaction ;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  a  powerful  germicide.' 

The  following  are  some  of  the  uses  to 
which  iodoform  is  appUed.  Finely  pow- 
dered, it  is  so  unirritating  that  it  has  been 
dusted  over  the  conjunctiva  at  the  first 
onset  of  purulent  conjunctivitis,  and  both 
at  this  and  at  subsequent  stages  it  has  been 
found  of  great  benefit ;  and  in  the  same 
manner  it  has  been  freely  applied  to  the 
peritoneum  after  abdominal  section.  In 
the  form  of  suppositories,  made  with  cacao- 
butter,  it  is  used  in  gonorrhoea,  gleet,  and 
in  cancerous  and  other  ulcerations  of  the 
cervix  uteri.  A  10  or  15  per  cent,  solu- 
tion in  collodion  has  been  found  a  most 
beneficial  appHcation  in  erysipelas.  Inter- 
nally, iodoform  has  been  given  vsdth  ap- 
parent benefit  for  ulcer  in  the  stomach,  in 
doses  of  from  three  to  five  grains ;  also  in 
cases  of  syphihs,  cancer,  and  in  some  forms 
of  neuralgia,  but  with  questionable  success. 
So  far,  its  great  use  has  appeared  to  be  as 
a  topical  agent.  Chaunoy  Puzey. 

IRIDECTOMY.  —  The  operation  of 
iridectomy  may  be  required  for  various 
purposes,  either  for  the  relief  of  tension 
(see  Glaucoma),  for  neutraUsing  the  effect 
of  adhesions,  or  for  the  formation  of  an 
artificial  pupil,  through  which  the  patient 
may  obtain  vision  when  the  natm-al  pupil 
is  closed  or  in  any  way  obstructed.  When 
performed  on  accoimt  of  adhesions,  or  for 
the  relief  of  tension,  the  piece  excised  should 
be  the  central  third  of  the  upper  half  of  the 
iris,  so  that  the  gap  is  covered  by  the  upper 
lid,  and  is  neither  unsightly  nor  distm-bing 
to  vision.  When  performed  for  the  sake  of 
making  an  artificial  pupU,  the  piece  selected 
for  excision  must  be  that  which  will  render 
the  artificial  pupil  most  useful.  Generally 
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speaking,  this  will  be  determined  by  the 
state  of  the  cornea,  which  may  be  opaque 
or  distorted  over  some  part  of  its  surface, 
when  the  sm-geon  will  endeavour  to  place  the 
new  pupil  behind  the  best  remaining  portion. 
When  there  is  a  choice  of  situations,  an  arti- 
ficial pupil  is  most  useful  when  it  can  be  made 
in  a  direction  inwards  and  a  little  down- 
wards. Next,  as  situations  of  election,  come 
directly  inwards,  directly  downwards,  down- 
wards and  outwards,  and  directly  outwards, 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  mentioned. 
When  the  only  clear  portion  of  cornea  is 
above  the  pupil,  so  that  the  upper  lid  would 
interfere  with  vision  through  the  new  open- 
ing, good  results  have  been  obtained  by  the 
subsequent  division  of  all  the  recti  muscles 
save  the  ioferior,  so  as  to  get  the  upper 
part  of  the  cornea  drawn  downwards  to- 
wards the  centre  of  the  palpebral  fissure. 
In  operating  for  the  rehef  of  tension,  it  is 
necessary  to  remove  the  whole  width  of  the 
ii-is,  right  up  to  its  peripheral  attachment ; 
and  it  is  best  to  pursue  the  same  course 
when  operating  on  accoimt  of  adhesions. 
In  makmg  an  artificial  pupil,  it  is  often  de- 
sirable to  leave  the  periphery,  and  to  cut 
out  a  mere  notch  from  the  pupillary  margin. 
A  small  opening  affords  better  vision  than 
a  larger  one,  and  exposure  of  the  margin  of 
the  lens  is  apt  to  produce  troublesome  dis- 
tortion of  the  retinal  image,  by  reason  of 
spherical  aberration. 

The  knife  required  for  an  iridectomy 
will  vary  with  the  condition  of  the  eye. 
When  there  is  a  good  anterior  chamber,  so 
that  the  lens,  ii'is,  and  cornea  maintain 
their  normal  relations  to  each  other,  and 
still  more  when  the  anterior  chamber  is 
deepened,  the  ordinary  lance-knife  is  the 
most  convenient.  It  should  not  be  too 
wide,  and  its  edges  should  become  parallel 
at  about  seven  or  eight  millimetres  fi-om 
the  point.  When  there  is  high  tension, 
with  advancement  of  the  iris  and  lens,  the 
latter  would  be  in  danger  of  being  wounded 
by  the  lance-lmife  before  this  could  pene- 
trate to  a  sufficient  depth  to  afford  the  re- 
quired length  of  incision ;  and,  in  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  necessary  to  use  either  a 
linear  cataract  knife  or  a  very  narrow  lance- 
knife.  The  other  instrtmients  necessary 
are — an  elevator  for  lifting  the  upper  he!, 
a  fixation-hook  or  forceps,  iris-forceps  and 
scissors,  a  blunt  probe  or  spatula,  some  Hnt, 
bits  of  fine  sponge,  cotton  wool,  and  a  band- 
age. The  sponges  should  be  perfectly 
clean,  and  moistened  with  some  antiseptic 
solution — that  known  as  '  Sanitas '  being 
one  of  the  most  convenient  for  the  purpose. 
The  eye  should  be  brought  thoroughly  imder 


the  influence  of  cocaine,  and  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  states  of  high  tension 
interfere  with  absorption,  so  that  rather 
more  time  must  be  given  to  the  cocaine 
than  would  otherwise  be  required.  The 
best  method  of  applying  it  is,  probably,  by 
the  discs  rather  than  by  solution,  and  three 
discs,  each  containing  the  fiftieth  of  a  grain, 
inserted  at  intervals  of  five  minutes,  wiU 
usually  be  sufficient  to  render  the  eye  com- 
pletely insensitive. 

Anaesthesia  being  complete,  and  the 
patient  suitably  placed  on  a  couch  in  a  good 
light,  with  the  plane  of  the  face  nearly  hori- 
zontal, the  surgeon  lifts  the  upper  hd  with 
the  elevator  and  commits  it  to  an  assistant. 
He  then  secures  the  globe  by  the  hook  or 
forceps,  making  his  fixation  close  to  the 
corneal  margin,  at  a  point  opposite  to  the 
centre  of  his  intended  incision.  If  neces- 
sary, he  shghtly  rotates  the  globe,  imitating 
the  action  of  the  corresponding  rectus 
muscle,  but  never  hfts  or  pulls  it,  and 
simply  holds  it  still,  without  pressure,  when 
the  desired  position  is  attained.  If  the 
ordinary  lance-knife  has  been  selected,  its 
point  is  placed  on  the  conjimctiva,  a  little 
behind  the  corneal  margin,  in  the  centre  of 
the  intended  incision,  and  is  made  to  pierce 
the  sclerotic  and  to  enter  the  anterior 
chamber  immediately  in  fi-ont  of  the  iris, 
by  a  steady  gentle  thrust  directed  towards 
the  centre  of  the  eyebaU.  As  soon  as  the 
point  of  the  knife  can  be  seen  through  the 
cornea,  its  direction  must  be  changed,  the 
handle  being  sloped  somewhat  backwards 
so  as  to  dii'ect  the  point  forwards  in  a  cor- 
responding degi-ee  ;  and  in  this  position  it 
is  pushed  steadily  on,  the  operator  watch- 
ing the  opposite  margin  of  the  pupU  to  see 
that  the  point  rides  safely  over  it.  Sup- 
posing the  aqueous  humom-  to  be  retained, 
the  thrust  of  the  knife  should  be  continued 
until  the  incision  is  of  sufficient  magnitude ; 
but,  if  the  aqueous  humom*  should  escape 
prematurely,  before  an  incision  of  sufficient 
length  has  been  made,  the  forward  thrust 
must  be  immediately  checked,  and  the  knife 
withdrawn,  lest  the  lens  should  be  woimded. 
If  the  incision  is  nearly  large  enough,  it 
may  be  completed  by  lateral  cutting  with 
the  edge  of  the  knife,  as  it  is  being  with- 
di'awn ;  if  not,  it  may  be  enlarged  at  one 
or  both  of  its  extremities,  either  bj^  scissors, 
or  by  any  small  knife  which  has  a  blunt 
extremity  and  a  cutting  edge.  For  the 
reUef  of  tension,  the  wound  should  not  be 
less  than  six  or  eight  millimetres,  but  for 
other  purposes  it  may  be  less  extensive. 

When  the  anterior  chamber  is  too  shal- 
low for  the  tlirust  of  a  lance-knife  to  be 
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made  with  safety,  the  operator  may  either 
take  a  very  narrow  lance-knife,  the  so-called 
iriddesis  knife,  or  a  linear  cataract  kmfe. 
In  using  the  iriddesis  krdfe,  fixation  should 
be  made  at  the  corneal  margin,  close  to  the 
left-hand  extremity  of  the  intended  incision. 
The  knife  should  be  carried  into  the  eye 
close  to  the  right  of  the  fixation-forceps, 
pushed  on  in  front  of  the  iris  until  its  point 
nearly  reaches  the  pupOlary  margin,  and 
then  its  right-hand  edge  should  be  made 
to  cut  laterally,  against  the  traction  of  the 
forceps,  until  an  incision  of  sufficient  length 
is  obtained.  If  a  linear  knife  is  used,  its 
point  must  be  placed  at  the  outer  extremity 
of  the  intended  incision,  and  introduced 
into  the  anterior  chamber  nearly  as  far  as 
the  margin  of  the  pupil,  over  which  it  must 
not  pass  for  fear  of  wounding  the  lens.  It 
may  then  either  be  brought  up,  so  as  to 
effect  a  coimter  puncture  at  the  other 
extremity  of  the  incision,  and  to  divide  the 
bridge  of  intervening  tissue  as  in  cataract 
extraction  {see  Cataract)  ;  or  it  may  be 
made  to  cut  its  way  along,  just  outside  the 
corneal  margin,  to  the  required  extent,  or 
imtil  the  escape  of  aqueous  humour  renders 
the  presence  of  a  sharp -pointed  instnmaent 
in  the  anterior  chamber  dangerous.  It  is 
of  the  very  first  importance  that  the  inci- 
sion, however  made,  should  be  as  smooth 
and  clean  as  possible,  and  that  its  edges, 
whether  in  the  conjunctiva  or  the  sclerotic, 
should  not  be  jagged  or  contused. 

The  section  being  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted, the  eye  may  be  freed  from  tears  and 
blood  by  one  of  the  morsels  of  moistened 
sponge.  The  patient  is  directed  to  look 
downwards,  and  then,  if  the  iris  has  pro- 
lapsed, the  surgeon  has  only  to  take  hold  of 
it  with  forceps  and  to  perform  the  excision. 
If  it  has  not  prolapsed,  the  closed  forceps 
must  be  passed  into  the  anterior  chamber, 
nearly  to  the  margin  of  the  pupil,  and  there 
suffered  to  expand  to  an  extent  propor- 
tionate to  the  size  of  the  piece  to  be  re- 
moved. They  are  then  closed  upon  the  iris 
as  it  rises  between  them,  and  the  plait 
which  is  seized  is  drawn  gently  out  of  the 
eye.  If  the  object  is  only  to  cut  a  notch, 
to  serve  as  an  artificial  pupil,  the  first  in- 
cision through  the  external  tunics  may  be 
small,  and  the  scissor-blades  may  be  placed 
as  close  behind  the  forceps  as  possible,  so 
that  only  the  piece  actually  held  by  the 
latter  may  be  taken  out,  and  the  rest  suf- 
fered or  coaxed  to  return  into  the  anterior 
chamber.  If  the  object  is  to  relieve  ten- 
sion, the  operator  cuts  in  a  different  direc- 
tion, close  to  or  even  within  one  extremity 
of  the  wound,  and  quite  up  to  the  ciliary 


margin  of  the  iris.  He  then  tears  the  piece 
stiU  held  by  the  forceps  from  its  attach- 
ment, as  far  as  the  other  extremity  of  the 
wovmd,  holds  it  somewhat  upon  the  stretch, 
and  excises  it  within  the  lips  of  the  wound 
as  before.  If  any  portion  of  iris  remains 
entangled  at  either  extremity,  an  attempt 
may  be  made  to  seize  and  snip  it  out,  or  it 
may  be  gently  replaced  by  a  smaU  spatula, 
or  caused  to  return  by  carefully  managed 
Motion.  If  it  shotild  resist  these  measures 
it  must  be  left  alone,  and  dealt  with  on  a 
subsequent  occasion.  Any  coagula  between 
the  edges  of  the  incision  should  be  care- 
fully picked  out  by  iris-forceps,  and  blood  in 
the  conjunctival  sac  removed  by  the  point 
of  a  morsel  of  sponge.  A  compressive  pad 
and  bandage  should  be  appUed,  and  the 
patient  sent  to  bed.  By  the  third  day,  or 
sooner,  the  wound  will  usually  be  healed 
and  the  aqueous  humour  retained,  but  the 
blood  pom-ed  out  by  the  cut  vessels  of  the 
iris  may  require  a  longer  time  for  its  ab- 
sorption, and  may  keep  up  some  degree  of 
irritation  until  it  is  absorbed.  During  this 
period,  the  day  should  be  spent  in  a  dimly 
lighted  room,  the  eyes  should  be  kept 
entirely  at  rest,  and  the  compressive  band- 
age should  be  worn  at  night,  or  during 
recumbency  in  the  daytime.  As  soon  as 
the  blood  has  disappeared  and  the  irrita- 
tion is  diminishing,  the  patient  may  be 
suffered  to  go  into  the  air  in  favourable 
weather.  Any  piece  of  iris,  left  incarcerated 
at  either  end  of  the  cicatrix,  will  be  itself 
Kable  to  become  a  cause  of  iritis,  and  may 
be  rendered  harmless  by  being  severed,  by 
the  thrust  of  a  cutting  needle,  from  the 
intra-ocular  portion  with  which  it  is  con- 
tinuous. "When  an  iridectomy  has  been 
perfectly  performed,  it  will  leave  no  trace 
behind  except  the  coloboma  which  it  occa- 
sions. The  cicatrix  of  the  external  wound 
should  after  a  time  become  invisible,  being 
neither  marked  by  incarcerated  iris  nor 
even  stained  by  pigment. 

For  cases  in  which  the  iris  is  free  and 
normal,  and  in  which  an  artificial  pupU.  is 
required  in  consequence  of  central  nebula 
of  the  cornea,  or  of  small  laminar  cataract, 
the  writer  several  years  ago  devised  a 
method  of  operating  which  he  described, 
for  want  of  a  better  name,  as  '  optical  ii-i- 
dectomy,'  and  which  he  has  now  practised 
extensively  with  good  results.  The  object 
is  to  cut  out  a  small  V-shaped  notch  firom 
the  margin  of  the  pupil,  the  apex  of  this 
notch  being  directed  towards  the  periphery 
of  the  iris.  For  this  purpose,  the  eyeball 
being  carefully  fixed,  a  puncture  may  be 
made  at  the  corneal  margin  with  a  narrow 
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iridectomy  knife,  the  blade  of  which  should 
pass  in  front  of  the  piece  of  iris  to  be  excised. 
The  knife  should  be  withdi-awn  with  the 
smallest  possible  escape  of  aqueous  humour, 
and  should  be  replaced  by  De  Wecker's  u-i- 
dotomy  scissors,  which  should  be  carried 
closed  into  the  anterior  chamber,  until  the 
blunt  extremities  of  the  blades  ahnost  reach 
the  pupillary  margin.  They  are  then  suf- 
fered to  expand,  and  the  escape  of  aqueous 
humour  lifts  a  small  plait  of  iris  between 
their  edges,  which  plait  is  excised  as  they 
are  closed,  and  may  be  brought  out  of  the 
chamber  as  they  are  withdrawn.  If  it 
should  be  left  behind,  as  sometimes  happens, 
it  may  be  extracted  by  fine  forceps.  In 
order  to  protect  the  lens,  the  external  wound 
must  be  immediately  in  front  of  the  iris, 
and  the  scissors  must  be  du-ected  forwards 
in  the  anterior  chamber.  The  operation  is 
one  of  considerable  nicety,  and  should 
hardly  be  attempted  by  anyone  who  has 
not  had  experience  in  the  less  difficult 
manipulations  of  ophthalmic  surgery ;  but, 
for  certain  cases,  it  affords  a  better  pupil 
than  can  be  obtained  in  any  other  manner. 

E.  Brudenell  Carter. 

IBIS,  Diseases  of  the. — In  order  to 
understand  the  diseases  of  the  iris,  the 
principles  on  which  they  should  be  treated, 
and  the  consequences  which  may  follow  from 
neglect  or  from  mismanagement  of  them, 
it  is  necessary  to  remember  the  structmre 
and  functions  of  the  part  in  which  they 
occur.  The  iris  is  an  approximately 
vertical  curtain,  attached  at  its  outer  mar- 
gin to  the  cihary  body,  interposed  between 
the  crystalline  lens  and  the  cornea,  per- 
forated by  a  central  aperture,  the  pupil, 
which  varies  in  diameter  with  the  amount 
of  light  falling  upon  the  eye,  and  largely 
composed  of  muscular  fibres,  some  radiat- 
ing, some  circular,  by  the  action  of  which 
the  diameter  of  the  pupil  is  controlled. 
Besides  muscular  fibres,  it  is  abundantly 
supplied  with  nerves  and  blood-vessels,  is 
covered  by  epithelium,  and,  on  its  posterior 
surface,  by  a  dense  layer  of  pigment.  The 
physical  conditions  of  its  surfaces  are 
analogous  to  those  of  serous  membranes, 
and,  like  these,  it  is  liable  to  pour  out  a 
plastic  exudation  when  it  becomes  inflamed. 
The  pupillai'y  aperture  admits  the  rays  of 
light  to  the  interior  of  the  eye,  and,  by  its 
variations  in  diameter,  regulates  the  amount 
admitted.  In  the  healthy  state,  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly sensitive  to  variations  in  the 
amount  of  light,  contractmg  and  expanding 
very  freely  ;  but  in  various  states  of  disease 
tliis  freedom  of  movement  is  impaired  or 


lost.  Besides  admitting  light  it  preserves 
a  communication  between  the  anterior  and 
posterior  chambers  of  the  eye,  permitting 
free  passage  of  fluid  from  the  latter  to  the 
former,  and  thus,  indirectly,  affording  to  the 
fluid  of  the  posterior  chamber,  and  even  to 
that  of  the  vitreous  body,  access  to  the  cir- 
cumcorneal  zone  immediately  in  front  of 
the  iris,  a  region  which  has  been  called 
by  recent  investigators  the  'filtration  area,' 
and  tln-ough  which  the  chief  transudation 
of  fluid  from  the  eye  is  now  believed  to 
occiir.  In  moderately  dilated  states  of  the 
pupil,  the  anterior  capsule  of  the  crystal- 
line lens  is  in  contact  with  the  pupillary 
margin,  and  the  centre  of  the  lens  projects 
shghtly  through  the  opening ;  but,  when 
the  pupil  is  widely  dilated,  its  margin  is 
removed  from  contact  with  the  lens  by  the 
curvature  of  the  latter  ;  a  relation  between 
the  two  _structm-es  which  has  an  important 
appHcation  in  practice. 

CoLOBOMA. — The  iris  is  occasionally  the 
seat  of  a  malformation  called '  coloboma  '— 
i.e.  deficiency — which  leaves  a  gap  in  some 
part  of  its  circumference.  A  coloboma  is 
usually  seen  extending  directly  downwards 
from  the  pupil,  which  appears  to  be  en- 
larged in  this  direction  as  if  it  had  been 
enlarged  by  an  ii-idectomy.  When  thus 
situated,  the  gap  may  usually  be  seen 
by  the  ophthalmoscoj)e  to  extend  through 
the  choroid  up  to  the  margin  of  the 
optic  nerve ;  and,  in  such  cases,  it  is 
manifestly  due  to  imperfect  closure  of 
the  tissues  dm'ing  foetal  hfe.  Less  fre- 
quently, coloboma  iridis  is  met  with  in 
other  parts  of  the  circle,  when  the  choroid 
seldom  participates  in  the  defect,  the  nature 
of  which  is  then  less  easily  to  be  under- 
stood. Coloboma  may  be  complete,  extend- 
ing thi-ough  the  whole  thickness  of  the  iris 
and  up  to  the  cihary  margin,  or  it  may 
be  incomplete  in  either  particiJar,  in  some 
cases  consisting  merely  of  a  deficiency  of 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  structm-e,  so 
that  it  does  not  affect  the  deeper  layers  and 
the  posterior  pigment ;  in  others  being  a 
mere  notch,  extending  only  part  of  the 
way  fi'om  the  pupillary  towards  the  ciliary 
margin.  In  all  its  forms  it  is  an  imim- 
portaut  condition,  the  worst  significance  of 
wliich  is  that  it  may  be  pai't  of  a  gene- 
rally imperfect  development  of  the  organ. 
The  practitioner  should  be  on  his  guard 
against  mistaking  it  for  the  result  of  an 
operation.  lu  young  women  with  light 
irides  it  forms  a  conspicuous  disfigurement ; 
but  it  is,  of  coiu-se,  irremediable. 

Cysts  and  Tumours. — The  iris  is  occa- 
sionally the  seat  of  cysts,  which  are  usually 
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congenital,  although  they  may  for  a  long 
time  be  so  small  as  to  escape  notice,  and  of 
morbid  growths,  chiefly  either  sarcomatous 
or  gummatous  tumours.  The  last-named, 
of  course,  require  only  constitutional  treat- 
ment as  pai-ts  of  the  general  syphiHtio 
affection ;  but  both  cysts  and  sarcomata, 
or  tumours  of  any  other  kind,  should,  as  a 
rule,  be  removed,  together  with  the  whole 
of  the  portion  of  iris  with  which  they  are 
connected.  In  such  cases,  there  wiU  some- 
times be  a  difficulty  in  making  the  pre- 
liminary incision  into  the  anterior  chamber 
without  wounding  the  cyst  or  other  morbid 
growth;  but  this  difficulty  may  be  over- 
come by  making  two  punctures  simul- 
taneously, with  two  very  narrow  knives, 
one  of  which  should  be  introduced  on 
either  side  of  the  growth.  It  will  then 
be  possible  to  introduce  a  Weber's  probe- 
pointed  lacrymal  knife  through  one  punc- 
ture, and  to  bring  it  out  through  the 
other,  when,  the  back  of  the  blade  being 
towards  the  growth,  the  edge  may  be  em- 
ployed to  divide  the  bridge  between  the  two 
punctures.  Various  attempts  have  been 
made  to  treat  cysts  by  something  short  of 
complete  excision ;  as,  by  excising  only  the 
anterior  waU,  or  by  free  laceration  with 
cataract  needles;  but  these  devices  have 
not  been  followed  by  a  sufficient  measure 
of  success  to  encourage  repetition.  In 
several  instances  acute  inflammation,  has 
been  set  up,  and  the  eye  either  destroyed 
or  greatly  injured.  For  tumoxu:s,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say,  complete  removal 
is  the  only  course,  and,  until  the  tumour  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  surgeon,  it  will  seldom 
be  possible  to  speak  vidth  certainty  of  its 
precise  nature,  or  of  the  chances  of  recur- 
rence to  which  the  patient  may  be  exposed. 

Iritis. — The  disease  of  the  iris  which 
demands  most  attention  is  inflammation. 
Iritis  is  a  common  affection,  Hable  to 
occur  in  both  sexes  and  at  aU  periods  of 
hfe.  Its  possible  causes  are  various ;  its 
more  common  causes  axe  injury,  some 
dyscrasia,  such  as  syphilis  or  rheumatism, 
and  perhaps  some  forms  of  perverted  in- 
nervation. It  is  often  referred  to  an  excit- 
ing cause,  such  as  overwork  of  the  eye, 
exposure  to  cold,  to  glare,  to  initating  par- 
ticles or  vapours;  but  these  conditions, 
when  not  sufficiently  intense  to  be  included 
within  the  general  term  '  injury,'  probably 
owe  their  efficacy  to  some  predisposing 
influence.  Iritis  is  seen  under  two  chief 
forms — the  plastic  and  the  serous.  In 
plastic  iritis  there  is  a  considerable  exuda- 
tion of  lymph,  which  sometimes  forms 
nodules  on  the  surface  of  the  membrane  or 


at  the  margin  of  the  pupil,  and  which  fre- 
quently produces  adhesions  of  the  iris  to 
the  anterior  capsule  of  the  lens.  In  serous 
iritis  the  efflision  consists  of  turbid  fluid 
rather  than  of  lymph,  and  the  adhesions, 
if  formed,  are  smaller  and  less  resistant ; 
but  the  flmd  often  augments  the  tension  of 
the  eye-ball  in  a  decided  manner,  and 
exudation  is  often  deposited  upon  the 
inner  surface  of  the  cornea  in  a  cloud  com- 
posed of  minute  dots,  which  are  usually 
arranged  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  with 
its  apex  over  the  pupil,  and  its  base  at  the 
margin  of  the  cornea. 

Plastic  Iritis. — The  first  symptoms  by 
which  plastic  iritis  can  be  distinctly  recog- 
nised ai'e  fom*  in  number,  and  they  are 
usually  all  present  together.  They  are  :  (1) 
A  sUght  diminution  of  the  ordinary  lustre 
of  the  iris,  with  some  apparent  change  in 
its  colour ;  (2)  some  degree  of  impairment 
of  the  mobility  of  the  pupil ;  (3)  some  im- 
pairment of  vision;  (4)  a  slight  zone  of 
peri-corneal  sclerotic  congestion.  If  only 
one  eye  is  affected,  the  other  must  be  used 
as  a  standard  of  comparison ;  and,  in  test- 
ing the  mobHity  of  the  pupil,  the  sound  eye 
must  be  screened  from  Kght  and  the  affected 
eye  must  be  alternately  shaded  and  exposed 
without  being  touched.  See  Eye,  General 
Examination  of  the. 

A  deceptive  resemblance  to  iritis  may 
occasionally  be  produced  by  some  affections 
of  the  cornea ;  for  a  hazy  cornea  may  at 
the  same  time  conceal  the  lustre  of  the 
iris,  diminish  its  mobility  by  diminishing 
the  quantity  of  Hght  which  reaches  it,  im- 
pair vision,  and  be  attended  by  sclerotic 
congestion.  The  removal  of  any  doubt, 
hence  arising,  may  be  obtained  by  the 
apphcation  of  a  drop  of  solution  of  atropia, 
which  for  this  piu-pose  should  not  be  of 
lower  strength  than  two  grains  of  the 
neutral  sulphate  to  an  oimce  of  distilled 
water.  If  this  fully  dilates  the  pupil  within 
the  customary  time,  half  an  hour  or  so, 
and  if  the  dilated  pupil  preserves  a  cir- 
cular outline,  iritis  is  certainly  not  present. 
In  actual  iritis,  generally  speaking,  even 
when  the  patient  is  seen  for  the  first  time, 
one  or  more  points  of  adhesion  wiU  have 
formed  ;  and  atropia,  if  it  dilates  the  pupil 
at  all,  win  dilate  it  into  an  irregular  out- 
line, which  at  once  renders  the  adhesions 
conspicuous.  If  more  time  has  elapsed 
since  the  commencement  of  the  disease, 
and  if  the  case  were  either  severe  origin- 
ally, or  has  been  rendered  so  by  maltreat- 
ment, the  pupil  may  be  wholly  immovable, 
either  universally  adherent  or  totally  in- 
sensible to  the  action  of  atropia ;  the  surface 
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of  the  iris  may  present  blood-vessels  visible 
to  the  naked  eye  ;  the  anterior  chamber 
may  be  more  or  less  fiUed  with  lymph, 
partly  adherent  to  the  iris,  partly  diffused 
through  the  aqueous  humour,  and  some- 
times passing  into  a  purulent  condition ; 
vision  may  be  reduced  to  quantitative  per- 
ception of  light,  and  the  ocular  conjunctiva 
may  be  intensely  congested. 

Pain  is  a  very  uncertain  symptom.  It 
is  nearly  always  present  when  there  is  in- 
creased tension ;  but,  in  other  cases,  it  seems 
to  depend  more  on  the  condition  of  the 
patient  than  upon  that  of  the  eye.  When 
there  is  pain,  there  is  nearly  always  con- 
stitutional distm'bance,  either  feverishness 
and  a  loaded  tongue,  with  disordered 
secretions,  or  else  a  generally  neurotic  state, 
the  pain  ramifying  more  or  less  through 
the  different  branches  of  the  fifth  nerve, 
and  often  assuming  an  intermittent  or 
paroxysmal  character. 

Intolerance  of  hght  is  seldom  present ; 
but,  when  present  in  any  marked  degree, 
it  is  a  symptom  of  grave  import.  It  in- 
dicates at  least  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
the  ciliary  body  to  participate  in  the  morbid 
action,  and  it  gives  to  the  whole  case  an 
entirely  new  significance. 

In  the  treatment  of  iritis,  in  all  its 
forms  and  stages,  the  first  principle  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  and  to  be  acted  upon  in 
every  case  without  exception,  is  a  negative 
one.  It  is  to  do  no  mischief ;  and  the  only 
way  to  avoid  doing  mischief  is  to  avoid  all 
irritating  local  ap]plications.  In  a  case  of 
commencing  iritis,  the  appHcation  to  the 
eye  of  a  drop  of  a  zinc  or  silver  lotion  wiU 
stimulate  the  disease  into  a  state  of  in- 
tensity, which  is  hardly  seen  under  any 
other  conditions. 

In  plastic  iritis  of  only  moderate 
severity,  which  has  not  been  aggravated 
by  any  irritant,  the  tendency  is  towards 
recovery ;  and  the  indications  of  treatment 
are  two — first,  not  to  counteract  this  ten- 
dency ;  next,  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
adhesions,  or  to  overcome  them  if  they 
have  formed  already.  For  the  fulfilment 
of  the  first  indication  it  is  necessary  to 
give  both  eyes  complete  functional  rest, 
and  to  protect  them  from  changes  of  tem- 
perature, from  irritants,  and  from  glare. 
The  fulfilment  of  the  second  indication  is 
to  be  accompUshed  only  by  atropia  or  some 
kindred  preparation ;  and  hence  the  effectual 
use  of  atropia  is  the  cardinal  point  in  the 
early  treatment  of  plastic  iritis,  the  one 
thing  which  should  never  be  omitted,  save 
in  the  excessively  rare  cases  in  which  it  is 
found  to  act  as  a  dii-ect  irritant  to  the  con- 


junctiva. The  margin  of  the  pupil,  as 
already  stated,  when  the  opening  is  of  its 
ordinary  diameter,  rests  in  contact  \vith 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  crystalline  lens. 
In  this  position,  the  effusion  of  lymph  is 
followed  by  the  immediate  adhesion  of  the 
structures  between  which  it  is  interposed. 
But  full  dilatation  of  the  pupil  removes  its 
margin  from  contact  with  the  lens,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  receding  curvature  of  the 
peripheral  parts  of  the  latter.  The  anterior- 
capsule  is  then  separated  from  the  iris  by 
a  film  of  aqueous  hmnour,  into  which  the 
lymph  projects  without  becoming  adherent, 
or  through  which  it  is  diffused.  Complete 
dilatation  of  the  pupU,  therefore,  presents 
an  insuperable  physical  obstacle  to  the 
formation  of  adhesions  ;  and,  as  soon  as  the 
pupU  is  completely  dilated,  there  is  nothing 
more  to  do  than  to  maintain  the  dilatation, 
and  the  iritis  will  die  out  harmlessly. 

In  order  to  dilate  the  pupU,  when  de- 
clared iritis  exists,  it  is  best  to  use  a  4- 
grain  solution  of  sulphate  of  atropia,  and 
to  place  a  drop  within  the  conjimctival  sac 
every  four  hom-s.  If  the  iritis  has  existed 
twenty-four  hours  or  more,  the  atropia  will 
be  likely  to  produce  only  irregular  dilatation, 
the  pupU  expanding  fully  in  some  directions, 
while  its  margin  is  already  fixed  at  certain 
points  by  adiesions.  The  atropia  being 
continued,  recent  adhesions  wiU  in  many 
cases  give  way,  and  when'  they  do  so  the 
dilatation  becomes  complete.  The  atropia 
being  still  continued,  the  eye  recovers  in  the 
com-se  of  a  few  days,  and  the  pupU  may 
then  be  suffered  to  return  to  its  normal 
diameter.  Complete  dilatation  is  always 
attended  by  much  rehef  to  the  symptoms 
previously  complained  of  by  the  patient  ; 
but,  if  atropia  is  laid  aside  as  soon  as  com- 
plete dilatation  is  produced,  the  imi^rove- 
ment  will  often  be  only  temporary.  The 
pupil  contracts  again,  the  hyperffimia  con- 
tinues or  increases,  more  lymph  is  poured 
out,  and  adhesions  recur.  In  order  to 
avoid  such  recmTence,  it  -nill  usually  be 
sufficient  to  continue  the  appUcation  of 
atropia  with  dkninished  frequency,  as  by  a 
single  drop  night  and  morning,  until  all 
mausual  vascularity  has  disappeared,  imtil 
the  media  are  clear,  and  until  natvtral 
vision,  save  for  the  action  of  the  atropia,  is 
restored.  When  recovery  is  apparently 
complete,  the  atropia  may  be  laid  aside ; 
but  the  eye  must  be  careftiUy  watched 
during  the  first  few  days,  and  the  slightest 
blush  of  renewed  congestion  would  call  for 
an  immediate  return  to  the  ^emedJ^ 

When  plastic  iritis  is  of  a  high  degree 
of  original  severity,  or  when  it  has  been 
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aggravated  by  improper  treatment,  or  even 
when  it  has  been  sufl'ered  to  exist  for  some 
days  imchecked,  a  state  is  produced  in  vi^hich 
atropia  fails  to  exert  its  customai-y  influence. 
Either  the  dilatator  muscle  is  paralysed  by 
the  inflammation,  or  the  greater  part  of  the 
iris  is  adherent,  or  these  conditions  co-exist. 
The  adhesions  remain  unaffected,  and  the 
intermediate  portions  of  the  pupU  will  only 
dilate  partially  and  sluggishly,  if  at  all,_  show- 
ing that  the  muscular  fibres  act  only  imper- 
fectly, even  where  the  margin  is  ficee.  In 
such  conditions,  the  demand  for  mercury  is 
imperative ;  and  its  constitutional  action 
must  be  obtained  as  rapidly  as  prudent 
administration  will  allow.  It-  may  there- 
fore be  said,  as  a  rule,  that  it  is  sufficient 
at  first  to  prescribe  atropia  solution  for  a 
case  of  iritis,  which  is  at  once  mild  and 
recent.  But  if,  when  the  patient  is  first 
seen,  the  attack  has  been  running  on  for 
a  day  or  two,  and  is  even  moderately 
severe,  it  is  better  to  prescribe  mercury  as 
well  as  atropia,  giving  perhaps  two  grains 
of  blue-pUl  twice  a  day.  In  forty-eight 
hours,  if  the  pupil  is  well  dilated,  the 
mercury  may  be  laid  aside  ;  but,  if 
the  pupil  has  resisted  dilatation,  the 
mercury  must  be  pushed,  with  the  know- 
ledge that  the  quantity  already  taken 
has  laid  the  foundation  of  the  effect  which 
it  is  desired  to  produce.  This  effect  should 
not  exceed  the  formation  of  the  slightest 
mercurial  line  upon  the  gums ;  and  it 
should  be  maintained  until  resolution  of 
the  inflammation  is  accomplished.  Im- 
provement usually  commences  almost 
simultaneously  with  the  first  appearance 
of  the  mercurial  line ;  and  absorption  of 
the  eflFused  lymph  often  proceeds  with 
great  rapidity.  As  the' lymph  disapi)ears, 
the  pupH  yields  more  and  more  to  the 
atropia,  and,  in  favourable  cases,  rupture 
of  all  the  adhesions  may  be  produced. 

The  influence  exerted  upon  iritis  by 
mercury,  and  the  necessity  for  administer- 
ing it  in  certain  cases,  seem  to  be  essentially 
independent  of  the  syphilitic  or  non-syphi- 
litic character  of  the  affection.  A  patient 
who  has  iritis  may  also  have  syphilis,  and 
may  require  mercury  on  account  of  that 
syphilis;  but,  speaking  with  reference  to 
the  iritis  alone,  the  writer  is  not  accustomed 
even  to  take  into  consideration,  as  a  ques- 
tion bearing  upon  treatment,  whether  the 
iritis  is  syphilitic  or  not,  but  accepts  re- 
sistance to  atropia  as  a  sufficient  proof  that 
mercury  is  needed.  \ 

It  sometimes  happens  that  iritis  is  at- 
tended, firom  the  first,  by  an  unusually  active 
degree  of  vascular  excitement.   The  face 


wiU  be  somewhat  flushed,  the  eyelids  hot, 
the  temporal  pulse  increased  in  fulness  and 
force.  In  such  circimastances  the  action 
of  atropia  will  be  resisted,  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  mercury  wUl  be  required.  Be- 
fore prescribing  it,  an  endeavour  should  be 
made  to  subdue  the  vascular  excitement, 
and,  if  this  can  be  accomplished,,  complete 
dilatation  of  the  pupil  will  often  foUow.  A 
case  might  occur  in  which  it  would  be 
proper  to  take  blood  from  the  arm;  but 
two  or  three  leeches  to  the  temple,  near 
the  margin  of  the  orbit,  wUl  generally  be 
sufficient.  Whenever  there  is  evidence  of 
active  congestion,  coupled  with  resistance 
to  atropia,  some  form  of  depletion  should 
precede  the  administration  of  mercury,  and, 
if  the  pupil  then  become  dilated,  should 
supersede  it.  If  there  were  any  strong 
reason  for  abstaining  fi:om  depletion,  a 
minim  or  two  of  tinctm'e  of  aconite  might 
be  given  every  fifteen  minutes,  until  a 
manifest  diminution  of  vascular  excitement 
was  produced. 

When  iritis  is  attended  by  pain,  this 
may  arise  from  either  of  two  widely  differ- 
ent causes,  and  may  assume  either  of  two 
widely  different  characters.  It  may  be  the 
pain  of  hypersesthesia,  of  nervous  exaltation 
or  irritation,  or  it  may  be  the  pain  of  ten- 
sion, due  to  the  stretching  of  the  ocular 
tunics  by  increased  secretion  within.  The 
former  is  usually  more  or  less  neuralgic 
and  paroxysmal,  the  latter  is  usually  de- 
scribed as  a  permanent  sensation  of  fulness, 
aching,  stretching,  or  weight.  But  verbal 
descriptions  of  pain  have  no  common 
measure ;  and,  whenever  pain  is  experienced 
in  iritis,  the  state  of  tension  of  the  eyeball 
must  be  carefully  and  frequently  examined, 
and  any  decided  increase  must  be  dimin- 
ished by  paracentesis  or  iridectomy,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  which  will  presently 
be  considered.  Pain  of  an  irritative  or 
neuralgic  character  must  be  subdued;  for 
it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  principle 
that  improvement  is  not  to  be  expected 
while  it  continues.  Until  recently,  the  best 
way  of  'subduing  it  was  by  the  hypodermic 
injection  of  morphia;  but  the  application 
of  cocaine  to  the  conjunctiva  furnishes  a 
still  more  valuable  resource.  A  single  co- 
caine disc,  containing  the  fiftieth  of  a  grain, 
will  often  afford  reUef  in  a  few  minutes, 
and  may  be  repeated,  without  any  counter- 
vailing disadvantage,  whenever  a  return  of 
pain  may  render  it  desirable. 

The  pain  of  increased  tension  is  perhaps 
most  frequent  in  '  serous  '  iritis,  but  it  occm-s 
also  in  the  plastic  variety.  It  calls  for  the 
prompt  evacuation  of  the  contents  of  the 
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anterior  chamber.  For  this  purpose,  the 
eye  being  rendered  insensitive  by  cocaine, 
a  broad  cutting-needle  or  a  cataract-knife, 
or,  in  default  of  these,  almost  any  sharp- 
pointed  cutting  instrument,  should  be  thi-ust 
into  the  anterior  chamber  immediately  in 
front  of  the  iris,  and  withdrawn.  A  fine 
probe  may  then  be  introduced  through  the 
opening,  and  used  to  press  back  the  posterior 
edge  of  the  puncture  until  all  the  fluid  con- 
tained in  the  anterior  chamber  has  escaped. 
It  is  not  safe  to  use  the  cutting  instrument 
for  the  purpose  of  evacuating  the  fluid,  in- 
asmuch as  the  iris,  or  even  the  lens,  might 
easily  be  wounded  against  its  point.  When 
carefully  performed  the  Uttle  operation  is 
free  from  risk,  and  may  be  repeated  as 
often  as  the  tension  is  restored,  although  a 
single  puncture  will  frequently  be  sufficient. 
The  evacuated  fluid  is  usually  yellow  and 
albuminous,  and  its  escape  restores  the 
natural  colour  of  the  iris,  showing  that  the 
change  in  this  respect,  which  is  almost 
universal  in  iritis,  is  due  to  the  change  in 
the  mediimi  through  which  the  surface  of 
the  membrane  is  seen. 

By  the  foregoing  means,  by  atropia, 
with  or  without  mercury,  and  with  or  with- 
out local  depletion  and  paracentesis,  nearly 
every  case  of  plastic  iritis  may  be  conducted 
to  a  successfid.  issue,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the 
subsidence  of  the  inflammation  and  the  re- 
storation of  good  vision  are  concerned.  In 
some  cases,  however,  adhesions  remain,  and 
these  cases  cannot  be  said  to  be  cured.  In 
a  few  instances  no  further  mischief  may 
ensue,  but  in  the  majority  the  adhesions 
will  become  exciting  causes  of  recurrent 
inflanamation.  As  a  rule,  the  eye  in  which 
iritis  has  left  a  partially  adherent  pupil  will 
suffer  from  iritis  again.  The  function  of  the 
muscles  of  the  iris  is  to  regulate  the  diameter 
of  the  pupil  in  response  to  every  variation 
in  the  quantity  of  Hght  which  falls  upon  it; 
and  an  adhesion  is  a  perpetual  obstacle  to 
the  discharge  of  this  function,  and  serves  to 
check  the  variation  of  the  pupil  abruptly, 
whenever  it  passes  a  certain  limit.  As  an 
almost  necessary  consequence,  the  adhesion 
becomes  a  source  of  in-itation,  and  main- 
tains a  condition  of  preparedness  to  inflame. 
Accidental  injury,  overwork,  or  general  dis- 
order of  the  health,  finds  in  Qie  aflfected 
iris  a  part  in  which  the  natural  vital  resist- 
ance of  the  tissues  is  diminished,  and  in 
which  morbid  action  is  readily  set  up. 
The  second  attack  of  iritis,  in  such  circum- 
stances, falls  upon  an  eya  in  which  there  is 
a  mechanical  impediment  to  the  dilatation 
of  the  pupil,  so  that  the  parts  of  its  margin 
adjacent  to  the  existing  adhesions  must  re- 


main in  contact  with  the  capsule  of  the 
lens,  and  are  thus  Uable  to  be  rendered 
adherent  themselves.  Under  judicious  treat- 
ment, the  second  attack  will  generally  sub- 
side, but  not  imtil  it  has  added  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  adhesion  left  behind  by  the  first. 

"When  one  recurrence  has  occurred,  others 
are  almost  sm-e  to  follow;  and  each  wiU 
bind  down  more  and  more  of  the  pupUlary 
margin,  until  at  last  this  is  rendered  entirely 
adherent,  and  there  is  no  longer  any  com- 
munication between  the  anterior  and  the 
posterior  chambers.    The  residting  state  is 
called,  not  very  feUcitously,  '  exclusion  of 
the  pupil,'  and,  before  it  is  produced,  there 
is  usually  a  good  deal  of  lymph  deposited 
over  the  whole  of  the  anterior  pole  of  the 
lens,  which  lymph,  as  it  undergoes  shrink- 
age, drags  the  pupillary  margin  together, 
and  assists  in  closing  the  opening.  As  long 
as  the  pupil  is  not  entirely  '  excluded,'  as 
long  as  there  is  an  aperture  even  the  size 
of  a  pinhole,  the  case  may  be  amenable  to 
treatment ;  but  as  soon  as  the  pupil  is  en- 
tirely closed,  a  fr-esh  series  of  changes  wiU 
commence.  The  quantity  of  fluid  contained 
within  the  eye,  is  regulated  by  the  preserva- 
tion of  a  certain  balance  between  the  in- 
ternal secretion  and  the  exhalation  which 
occurs  chiefly  at  the  angle  of  the  anterior 
chamber.    "When  once  the  pupil  is  closed, 
the  effect  of  this  exhalation  no  longer  ex- 
tends to  the  regions  posterior  to  the  iris ; 
and  the  fluids  of  the  posterior  and  ^dtreous 
chambers,  although  continually  increased  by 
fe'esh  secretion,  have  no  longer  any  sufficient 
outlet,  and  hence  rapidlyincrease  the  tension 
of  the  posterior  parts  of  the  eye.  They  push 
forward  the  peripheral  or  non-adherent  zone 
of  the  iris,  and  thus  afford  evidence  of  the 
completeness  of  the  '  exclusion,'  which  may 
be  Imown  to  exist  whenever  this  peripheral 
zone  is  stretched,  convex,  and  prominent, 
while  the  central  or  pupillary  portion  of 
the  iris  is  comparatively  flattened  or  re- 
ceding. In  such  cfrcumstances  aU  the  tissues 
of  the  eye,  probably  ah-eady  damaged  by 
repeated   ioilammation,  undergo  speedy 
atrophy.  The  iris  tissue  wastes,  the  vitreous 
body  becomes  fluid,  the  lens  becomes  opaque 
and  often  calcareous,  and  the  retina  perishes 
in  the  common  ruin.  There  can  be  no  more 
hopelessly  spoiled  organ  than  an  eye  in 
which  recurrent  iritis  has  been  suffered  to 
run  its  course  unchecked,  and  to  produce 
its  ordinary  consequences. 

It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  primary  im- 
portance, in  dealing  with  a  flrst  attack  of 
iritis,  to  prevent  the  formation  of  adhesions, 
and  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  this 
can  be  done,  with  a  very  near  approach  to 
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certainty,  by  the  early  and  efficient  use  of 
atropia.  "SVlien,  from  any  cause,  the  atropia 
has  not  been  efficiently  used  in  time,  or 
when  its  action  has  been  resisted,  and  the 
inflammation  subsides  leaving  an  adhesion 
behind,  such  a  condition  must  not  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  recovery.  In  the  fii'st  place,  an 
endeavom*  should  be  made,  after  the  sub- 
sidence of  the  inflammation,  to  detach  the 
adhesion,  or,  if  it  cannot  be  detached,  to 
stretch  it,  by  the  contiaued  use  of  atropia. 
Very  considerable  adhesions  will  sometimes 
yield  if  the  pupfl.  is  kept  folly  dilated,  and 
if  mercury  is  cautiously  administered.  If 
an  adhesion,  without  being  ruptured  or  de- 
tached, can  even  be  stretched  into  a  linear 
band,  it  may  afford  the  iris  sufficient  freedom 
of  play ;  and  it  may  generally  be  assimaed 
that  the  action  of  atropia  and  mercury 
cannot  be  profitably  contiaued  for  more 
than  about  a  month.  The  condition  which 
remains  at  the  end  of  that  time  may  safely 
be  regarded  as  an  estabHshed  one,  or  at 
least  as  incapable  of  being  altered  except  by 
operative  interference. 

The  effect  of  adhesions  in  producing 
secondary  ii-itis  may  probably  depend  some- 
what upon  their  precise  position  with  re- 
gard to  nerve-filaments,  upon  their  ex- 
tent, and  upon  personal  pecuharities.  As 
these  are  uncertain  elements,  and  as,  in  a 
few  cases,  secondary  iritis  does  not  occur, 
no  operative  interference  with  the  adhesions 
left  behind  by  a  first  attack  can,  generally 
speaking,  be  recommended.  The  exceptions 
to  this  rule  ai-e  furnished  by  patients  who 
are  about  to  undertake  long  voyages,  or  to 
travel  in  countries  where  they  might  not, 
in  the  event  of  a  recurrence,  be  within 
reach  of  skilled  treatment.  But  after  a 
second  attack  of  iritis  has  occurred,  there 
is  no  longer  much  prospect  of  escape  fr-om 
others,  and  the  conditions  previously  exist- 
ing become  wholly  changed.  If  successive 
recurrences  are  permitted,  it  is  probable 
that  total  and  incm-able  blindness  will  be 
produced  in  the  course  of  a  few  years ;  and 
the  only  way  in  which  this  danger  can  be 
obviated  is  by  the  detachment  of  the  ad- 
hesions or  by  the  performance  of  iridectomy. 

Detachment  of  adhesions  may  be  ac- 
complished in  two  ways :  either  by  the 
operation  of  Mr.  Streatfeild,  or  by  that  of 
Dr.  Passavant. 

Mr.  Streatfeild' 8  operation,  to  which  he 
has  given  the  name  of  'corelysis,'  is  per- 
formed by  making  with  a  cutting-needle  a 
uncture  through  the  cornea,  about  midway 
etween  its  summit  and  its  margin,  at  a 
point  opposite  to  the  adhesion  to  be  de- 
tached.   The  'corelysis  hook,'  a  fine  and 


narrow  spatula  with  a  notch  on  one  side, 
is  introduced  through  the  punctm-e,  carried 
between  the  lens  and  iris,  and  so  manceu- 
vred  as  to  engage  the  adhesion  in  the  notch 
and  to  break  or  cut  it  by  traction  across  the 
pupU  towards  the  pvmctm-e.  Dr.  Passa- 
vant's  operation  consists  in  detaching  the 
adhesions  by  forceps  traction,  in  a  direction 
towards  the  ciliary  region  instead  of  away 
fr'om  it.  He  makes  a  small  incision  with 
an  iridectomy  knife  in  the  corneo-scleral 
junction,  on  the  same  side  as  the  adhesion, 
and,  so  to  speak,  behind  it.  He  then  intro- 
duces forceps  like  common  iris  forceps,  but 
without  sharp  teeth,  so  that  they  hold 
without  wounding ;  seizes  with  them  a  fold 
of  iris  just  behind  the  adhesion,  and  draws 
it  towards  the  woimd,  as  if  he  were  going 
to  draw  it  out  for  an  iridectomy.  As  soon 
as  he  sees  the  adhesion  yield  he  ceases  his 
traction,  suffers  the  forceps  to  expand,  and 
withdraws  them  empty.  If  a  portion  of 
iris  should  prolapse  through  the  woimd, 
it  is  replaced  by  gentle  rotatory  friction 
through  the  closed  Uds,  or,  if  that  should 
fail  of  effect,  by  the  extremity  of  a  blunt 
probe.  The  eye,  after  either  operation,  is 
bandaged  and  treated  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  and  is  brought  as  soon  as  possible 
under  the  full  influence  of  atropia,  in  order 
to  dilate  the  pupil  and  to  prevent  retmion 
of  the  adhesion. 

The  writer  has  practised  both  these 
operations  frequently,  and  has  been  induced 
by  experience  to  abandon  that  of  Dr. 
Passavant  entfrely,  and  to  reserve  that  of 
Mr.  Streatfeild  for  cases  in  which  there 
is  only  one  adhesion,  or  two  placed  near 
together,  and  in  which  there  are  strong 
cosmetic  reasons  for  avoiding  iridectomy. 
Upon  a  pretty  gfrl  with  blue  frides  and  well- 
opened  eyes,  to  whom  an  iridectomy,  even 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  circle,  would  be  a 
serious  blemish,  it  would  be  legitimate  to 
perform  corelysis,  but  hardly  in  any  other 
cfrcumstances.  It  is  a  fault  common  to 
both  the  operations  that  they  must  be 
repeated  nearly  as  often  as  there  are  ad- 
hesions to  be  dealt  with.  "When  two  ad- 
hesions are  close  together,  they  may  be 
torn  through  by  forceps  traction  from  a 
point  between  them,  or  may  be  included  in 
one  sweep  of  the  corelysis  hook;  but,  if 
they  are  too  far  apart  for  either  of  these 
procedures,  they  will  generally  require  dis- 
tinct operations,  separated  by  a  sufficient 
interval  of  time.  For  every  adhesion  there 
must  be  a  point  from  wluch  the  traction 
ought  to  be  made  in  order  to  be  most 
efficacious  ;  and  if  a  second  or  even  a 
third  adhesion  can  be  reached  from  the 
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original  wound,  yet  the  hook  or  forceps  will 
act  at  a  mechanical  disadvantage  in  de- 
taching it.  Moreover,  however  fully  the 
eye  may  have  been  brought  imder  the  in- 
fluence of  atropia,  the  evacuation  of  the 
aqueous  humoui-,  and  the  irritation  of  the 
iris  by  instruments,  will  produce  a  contrac- 
tion of  the  pupil  by  which  the  exact  posi- 
tion of  any  remaining  adhesions  will  be 
concealed  ;  and  it  woTild  not  be  prudent  to 
make  casts  with  a  hook  in  the  mere  hope 
of  catching  something,  or  to  pinch  up  iris 
here  and  there  without  good  reason.  A  stiU 
more  serious  fault,  also  common  to  both 
operations,  is  that  the  adhesions,  when  de- 
tached, sometimes  reunite  while  the  ex- 
ternal woimd  is  healing,  so  that  the  objects 
of  the  operation  are  defeated.  Lastly,  in 
some  cases,  opacity  of  the  crystalline  lens 
has  followed  the  traction.  If  this  had  only 
occurred  after  Mr.  Streatfeild's  method,  it 
might  be  supposed  that  the  capsule  had 
been  injured  by  the  hook.  But  it  has  oc- 
curred also  after  the  use  of  the  forceps, 
which  were  separated  from  the  lens  by  the 
iris,  and  never  entered  the  region  of  the 
pupil  at  aU ;  so  that  it  is  manifest  that  the 
capsule  itself  may  sometimes  tear,  instead 
of,  or  together  with,  the  adventitious  band. 
Dr.  Passavant's  method,  moreover,  labours 
under  a  disadvantage  which  is  all  its  own — 
namely,  that  an  adhesion  is  liable  to  be 
formed  between  the  cicatrix  of  the  wound 
of  entrance  and  the  peripheral  part  of  the 
iris.  Such  an  adhesion  might  be  both  con- 
cealed and  unsuspected ;  but  it  would  not 
be  any  the  less  likely  to  occasion  fiitmre 
attacks  of  inflammation.  It  may  be  ad- 
mitted that  with  Mr.  Streatfeild's  hook,  espe- 
cially if  the  notch  is  made  large  enough  to 
receive  a  cutting  edge,  a  single  adhesion 
may  often  be  safely  and  certainly  divided, 
with  only  a  small  chance  that  it  wiU  re- 
unite. But  when  the  iadhesions  are  mul- 
tiple, the  chances  of  reunion  are  greatly 
increased,  and  the  risks  of  producing  new 
peripheral  adlaesions  or  opacity  of  the 
crystalline  lens  are  too  serious  to  be  dis- 
regarded. 

From  the  foregoing  objections  the  re- 
maining resource,  iridectomy,  is  wholly 
free,  and  it  has  the  additional  advantage  of 
being  of  almost  certain  efl&cacy  in  prevent- 
ing the  recurrence  of  iritis.  Even  if  it 
should  fail  in  this,  it  will  at  least  prevent 
occlusion  of  the  pupil  by  any  ordinary 
attacks,  inasmuch  as  a  large  gap  in  the 
peripheral  portion  of  the  membrane  is 
hardly  ever  filled  up  and  dragged  together 
by  lymph,  except  when  the  operation  is 
performed  in  the  course  of  irido-choroiditis, 


and  fails  to  arrest  it.    It  matters  Httle  what 
part  of  the  iris  is  removed,  and  it  is  not  at 
aU  necessary,  nor  in  any  way  specially 
advantageous,  to  remove  the  adherent  por- 
tions.   The  effect  seems  to  be  produced 
by  breaking  the  continuity  of  the  muscle ; 
and  hence  the  operation  may  be  locahsed 
with  reference  to  two  chief  considerations, 
vision  and  appearance.    If  the  natui-al 
pupil  is  obscured  by  lymph,  the  artificial 
one  made  by  the  iridectomy  should,  if  pos- 
sible, be  placed  where  it  will  be  most  use- 
ful for  visual  pm'poses — that  is  to  say,  down- 
wards and  inwards,  inwards,  or  directly 
downwards.    By  choice,  in  these  circum- 
stances, the  part  excised  should  not  include 
an  adhesion  ;  because  this,  when  detached, 
is  liable  to  leave  a  patch  of  hardened  lymph 
and  uveal  pigment  upon  the  sm-face  of  the 
capsule,  and  these  residua  would  themselves 
interfere  with  sight.   "When  the  natural 
pupU  is  clear,  and  the  vision  nearly  normal, 
the  iridectomy  should  be  made  directly 
upwards,  where  it  will  be  at  least  partly 
and  sometimes  enthely  concealed  by  the 
upper  lid ;  and  it  is  then  a  matter  of  in- 
difference whether  the  part  to  be  removed 
is  adherent  or  free. 

The  writer's  experience  of  u-idectomy, 
performed  after  a  second  attack  of  iritis 
and  as  a  means  of  preventing  further  re- 
currence, is  now  lai'ge,  and  it  is  altogether 
favom-able.  The  operation  is  scarcely  ever 
followed  by  any  kind  of  ill-consequence, 
and  it  scarcely  ever  fails  of  its  object. 
When  both  eyes  have  been  affected,  the 
writer  has  in  several  instances  oiperated 
first  upon  the  worse  of  the  two,  with  the 
result  that  it  shortly  afterwards  became  the 
better  of  the  two,  and  that  its  increased 
usefulness  and  comfort  occasioned  a  re- 
quest that  the  other  might  be  similarly 
treated.  In  many  persons,  the  existence 
of  an  adhesion,  while  the  iris  is  entire,  is 
attended  by  painful  sensations  of  dragging, 
and  by  congestion  of  the  eyes  after  even 
moderate  use,  long  before  recurrent  inflam- 
mation is  excited.  All  symptoms  of  this 
kind  are  reheved  by  the  mdectomy. 

After  several  attacks  of  iritis,  in  some 
of  which  the  choroid  and  vitreous  have 
probably  to  some  extent  participated,  and 
when  the  greater  part  of  the  pupil  is  ad- 
herent, the  operations  of  Streatfeild  and  of 
Passavant  are  impracticable,  and  the  per- 
formance of  iridectomy  is  the  only  resource 
remaining  to  the  surgeon.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  amoimt  of  benefit  to  be 
obtained  must  depend  upon  the  actual  con- 
dition of  the  organ,  and  the  operation  is  no 
longer  entirely  free  from  risk. 
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Even  a  first  attack  of  ii'itis  does  not  in- 
variably follow  the  favourable  or  partially 
favoiirable  com-se  which  has  been  de- 
scribed. In  certain  states  of  bodily  health, 
in  cases  in  which  the  malady  has  been 
neglected  at  the  outset,  and  still  more  fi-e- 
quently  if  the  eye  has  been  maltreated  by 
nitrate  of  silver  drops,  or  in  any  other 
manner,  the  inflammation  may  extend  to 
the  ciliary  body  and  choroid,  and  may  place 
the  sight  in  great  peril.  In  iritis  which  im- 
plicates the  choroid  the  pupil  is  often  ob- 
stinate in  its  resistance  to  atropia,  and,  in 
cases  in  which  the  cornea  and  aqueous 
humour  retain  sufficient  transparency, 
dilated  blood-vessels  may  often  be  seen 
upon  the  surface  of  the  iris  itself.  The 
ciliary  region  is  usually  somewhat  tender 
to  the  touch,  the  hyper£Emia  more  pro- 
nounced, both  in  the  conjunctiva  and  in 
the  sclera,  than  in  the  simple  iritis ;  and 
the  impairment  of  sight  is  usually  much 
greater  than  can  be  explained  by  the  lymph- 
deposits  in  the  pupil,  or  by  the  turbidity  of 
the  media  in  front  of  it.  The  ultimate 
tendency  is  to  destruction  of  sight  by 
wasting  of  the  eyeball,  and  by  complete 
separation  of  the  retina  from  the  choroid  by 
efftision  of  lymph  or  sermn.  The  effusions 
which  proceed  from  the  choroid  not  infre- 
quently imdergo  calcareous  degeneration, 
and  in  course  of  time  they  are  occasionally 
converied  into  true  bone,  furnished  with 
Haversian  canals. 

When  extension  of  iritis  to  the  ciliary 
body  and  choroid  occurs  in  a  case  which 
has  been  under  observation  and  sldlful 
management  from  the  outset,  the  prognosis 
is  in  the  highest  degree  unfavourable,  and 
the  surgeon  has  to  witness  the  effects  of  a 
process  against  which  he  is  ahnost  power- 
less to  contend.  It  is  only  inirido-choroid- 
itis  which  has  not  been  treated,  or  which 
has  been  maltreated,  that  there  is  any  hope, 
although  even  then  not  a  large  one,  of 
arresting  the  morbid  process,  and  of  pre- 
serving a  useful  amount  of  vision.  Our 
resources  for  this  purpose  are  much  the 
same  as  in  the  more  severe  forms  of  iritis, 
and  their  employment  should  be  governed 
by  the  same  principles.  Unless  there 
be  some  special  contra-indication,  the  con- 
stitutional effect  of  mercury  should  be  ob- 
tained as  rapidly  as  possible.  Pain  should 
be  subdued  by  anodynes.  The  strength 
should  be  supported  by  well-chosen  diet ; 
strict  repose  and  protection  from  all  irri- 
tants should  be  enforced;  and  any  con- 
stitutional conditions  which  may  be  con- 
tributory to  the  disease  should  receive  their 
due  share  of  attention. 


In  such  cases  the  pupil  is  usually  com- 
pletely closed,  and,  oven  if  there  be  any 
portion  of  its  margin  which  is  not  adherent, 
the  muscular  tissue  of  the  iris  is  too  pro- 
foimdly  modified  by  the  inflammation  to 
respond  to  atropia.  In  such  circumstances, 
no  good  is  to  be  expected  from  its  employ- 
ment, and  it  will  sometimes  act  as  a  local 
irritant.  The  sm-geon  should  bear  in  mind 
the  general  principle  that  the  use  of  atropia, 
in  iritis,  is  to  dilate  the  pupil ;  and  that,  if 
the  pupU  cannot  be  dilated,  the  drug  is 
superfluous,  and  may  be  hurtful.  Iridec- 
tomy has  often  been  performed  in  such 
conditions,  but  seldom,  if  ever,  with  benefit. 
The  operation  is  attended  by  very  fi-ee 
bleeding  from  the  cut  iris,  and  the  anterior 
chamber  becomes  filled  with  a  coagulum, 
which  conceals  the  iris  and  pupil,  often 
occasions  gi-eat  irritation,  and  is  only  very 
slowly  absorbed.  However  large  the  piece 
of  iris  removed,  the  resulting  gap  will 
gradually  be  dragged  together  by  lymph, 
and  the  occlusion  of  the  pupU  restored.  A 
better  resource  is  repeated  paracentesis.  If 
the  anterior  chamber  be  tapped,  and  its 
contents  evacuated,  in  the  manner  already 
described,  and  if  the  pimcture  be  re-opened 
with  a  probe  sufficiently  often  to  prevent  it 
fi'om  heaHng,  there  will  be  no  effusion  of 
blood  to  do  mischief,  but  a  constant  drain 
of  fluid  which  must  be  supplied  from  the 
dilated  veins  of  the  eye,  and  which  must 
in  some  degi-ee  dimiaish  their  congestion. 
The  little  wound  is  too  insignificant  to  be 
hurtful,  and  the  advancement  of  the  lens 
and  iris,  consequent  upon  the  frequent 
withdrawal  of  the  aqueous  humour,  may 
prevent  injurious  pressm'e  from  being 
exercised  upon  the  retina.  If  improve- 
ment be  obtained,  it  is  manifest  that 
an  iridectomy  will  eventually  become  ne- 
cessary for  the  restoration  of  sight ;  and  it 
should  be  performed  during  the  first  distinct 
remission  of  the  inflammatory  symptoms, 
before  the  lymph,  which  has  been  effused  in 
the  stroma  of  the  iris,  has  had  time  to  become 
a  source  of  fresh  mischief  by  the  traction 
consequent  upon  its  shrinkage.  After  the 
iridectomy,  the  treatment  must  be  continued 
on  the  same  general  principles  as  before ; 
and  it  will  frequently  be  some  months  bo- 
fore  the  efliised  matters  are  fully  absorbed, 
the  media  transparent,  and  such  an  amount 
of  sight  restored  as  the  injury  done  by  the 
inflammation  may  permit.  It  is  not  nn- 
common  for  the  lens  to  be  rendered  opaque, 
or  for  its  surface  to  be  entirely  covered  by  a 
semi-opaque  film,  and  in  either  case  it  may 
eventually  require  removal.  See  Scnnn- 
I  da/ry  Cataract  under  Cataiuox.  Dui-iug 
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the  subsidence  of  the  disease,  and  the 
period  of  the  absorption  and  removal  of 
raorbid  products,  the  most  important  ques- 
tions to  be  considered  will  usually  have 
reference  to  the  continuance  or  disuse  of 
mercury,  and  these  can  only  be  determined 
by  watching  its  action  in  each  individual 
case,  or,  sometimes,  by  tentatively  with- 
holding it  for  short  periods  of  time. 

It  is  manifest  that  inflammation  of  the 
iris  and  choroid  cannot  exist  without  in- 
flammation of  the  intervening  ciliary  body, 
or  'cycUtis,'  as  this  affection  has  been  some- 
what clumsily  called.  But  in  some  cases 
the  cycHtis  is  a  subordinate,  while  in  others 
it  is  a  prominent  symptom;  and,  in  the 
latter  class,  there  is  great  danger  of  the 
occurrence  of  '  sympathetic  ophthalmitis,' 
that  is  to  say,  of  the  excitation  of  an  insi- 
dious and  almost  invariably  destructive 
form  of  irido-choroiditis  in  the  previotisly 
unaffected  eye.  Such  an  event  is  most  fre- 
quent when  the  original  inflammation  was 
traumatic  in  its  origin,  and  especially  when 
the  ciliary  body  has  itself  been  injured,  and 
is,  therefore,  primarily  affected,  the  iritis 
and  choroiditis  being  secondary  phenomena. 
For  further  information  on  these  points,  see 
Eyeball,  Injinies  of  the ;  Ciliaey  Body,  Dis- 
eases, of  the ;  Sympathetic  Ophthalmitis, 

Serous  Iritis  is  met  with  tmder  two 
principal  forms,  in  one  of  which  the  cornea 
participates,  while  in  the  other  it  escapes.  In 
the  former,  the  disease  usually  commences  in 
an  insidious  manner,  with  httle  increase  of 
vascularity,  and  the  patient  first  complains 
of  dimness  of  sight.  The  surgeon  may  then 
find  one  or  two  points  of  adhesion,  a  sHght 
dulness  and  discoloration  of  the  iris,  and 
a  fine  cloud  on  the  lower  part  of  the  cornea ; 
which  cloud,  when  carefully  examined,  is 
seen  to  be  composed  of  an  aggregation  of 
minute  dots  on  the  inner  siurface  of  the 
membrane.  The  cloud  is  usually  triangular 
in  outline,  its  apex  being  in  the  pupillary 
region  and  its  base  at  the  inferior  periphery 
of  the  cornea.  There  will,  perhaps,  be  a 
sHght  zone  of  pericorneal  vascularity,  a 
slight  increase  of  tension,  and  the  second 
eye  will,  usually,  be  attacked  in  a  similar 
manner.  The  disease  was  desci'ibed  by  old 
writers  as  '  aquo-capsuhtis,'  and  is  apt  to 
pursue  a  very  chronic  course.  It  is  prone 
to  occur  in  syphilitic  subjects,  but  the  wi'iter 
has  seen  many  instances  in  patients  in 
whom  no  syphilis  was  discoverable.  Com- 
plete functional  rest  of  the  eyes,  protection 
from  strong  hght  and  from  changes  of  tem- 
perature, the  use  of  atropia  for  the  adhe- 
sions, attention  to  the  general  health,  and 
the  careful  administration  of  iodide  of  po- 


tassium or  of  perchloride  of  mercury,  with 
or  without  iron,  and  over  a  considerable 
period  of  time,  wiU  usually  conduct  such 
cases  to  a  favourable  termination.  Such 
an  administration  of  mercury  as  has  been 
recommended  for  acute  plastic  iritis  wUl 
seldom  or  never  be  required.  If  adhesions 
are  left,  when  recovery  is  otherwise  com- 
plete, they  must  be  treated  upon  the  general 
principles  already  laid  down. 

The  other  form  of  serous  iritis,  in  which 
the  cornea  does  not  participate,  is  of  a  more 
acute  character,  and  may  be  described  as  an 
attempt  at  acute  iritis  in  a  person  incapable 
of  yielding  plastic  lym^jh.    The  patients  are 
often  the  subjects  of  some  dyscrasia,  often 
of  renal  disease.  The  effusion  is  more  abun- 
dant than  that  of  plastic  hitis,  and  remains 
fluid,  not  producing  adhesions,  but  distend- 
ing the  anterior  chamber,  pushing  back  the 
plane  of  the  iris,  indirectly  increasing  the 
tension  of  the  whole  eyeball,  and  thus  pro- 
ducing great  obscuration  of  vision.  Func- 
tional rest,  the  relief  of  pain,  and  repeated 
paracentesis,  constitute  the  chief  treatment 
which  will  be  required.    If  the  tension  is 
very  high,  and  if  the  sm-geon  cannot  see 
the  patient  frequently,  so  as  to  evacuate  the 
contents  of  the  anterior  chamber  twice  a 
day,  it  will  often  be  best  to  perform  iridec- 
tomy.   This  procedure  is  usually  followed 
by  uninterrupted  recovery ;  but  the  writer 
has  operated  on  one  case  in  which  the  dis- 
tension had  been  so  great,  before  the  hidec- 
toniy  was  performed,  that  it  left  behind  five 
dioptres  of  myopia  in  an  eye  which  had 
previously  been  emmetropic. 

R.  Beudenell  Carter. 

IRRIGATION,  or  the  plan  of  allowing 
gentle  and  continuous  cmrents  of  liquids 
to  flow  over  parts  of  the  body,  is  an  old 
therapeutic  resource,  possessing  unques- 
tionable antiphlogistic  power.  Irrigation 
may  be  practised  with  water  of  variable 
temperature,  pure  or  medicated ;  but  plain 
cold  water  is  most  fi-equently  employed. 
As  the  fall  of  temperature  fi:om  evaporation 
is  considerable,  it  is  rarely  necessary  or 
safe  to  in-igate  vsdth  iced  water.  Dry  cold 
(see  Gold)  is,  on  the  whole,  more  useful 
and  manageable  than  wet ;  but  irrigation 
does  possess  special  advantages.  This  is 
more  particularly  the  case  in  treating 
diseases  of,  and  in  cleansing,  cavities  such 
as  the  nose,  the  pleura  in  empyema,  the 
bladder,  vagina,  and  rectum.  In  these  cases, 
the  best  and  simplest  plan  is  to  irrigate  on 
the  syphon  principle,  through  an  elastic 
tube  deriving  its  supply  fi"om  a  vessel  on 
a  higher  level  than  the  body.    In  treating 
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woiuids,  especially  foul  ones,  indgation  has 
the  advantage,  over  stagnant  wet,  of  pro- 
motmg  dramage  by  carrymg  off  secretions 
as  rapidly  as  they  are  formed ;  and  it  is 
readily  intelligible  that  any  antiseptic  may 
be  added  to  the  Uquid,  if  it  be  thought 
desu-able  to  do  so.  The  discomfort  from 
wetting  the  body  and  bed-clothing  is  an 
objection  to  irrigation,  and,  to  make  it  toler- 
able, every  care  must  be  taken  to  direct  the 
outflow  by  adjusting  the  position  of  the 
body,  and  in  making  the  bed,  placing  the 
pillows,  and  covering  with  waterproof  cloth. 
The  combination  of  position  and  irrigation 
greatly  enhances  the  antiphlogistic  power 
of  the  latter,  as  by  elevation  alone  of  an 
inflamed  limb  its  supply  of  blood  may  be 
greatly  reduced,  and  with  it  the  tempera- 
ture, all  the  more  so  if  the  raised  limb  be 
continuously  irrigated. 

Water  may  be  allowed  to  flow  from  a 
tap  or  to  drop  on  to  a  joint  fi-om  a 
wide-necked  bottle  suspended  over  it,  with 
some  skeins  of  cotton  hanging  out  of  the 
bottle ;  or  the  liquid  may  be  suspended 
in  a  small  can  or  bucket,  and  left  to  trickle 
through  an  elastic  tube,  regulated  by  a 
stop-cock  or  a  cleft  stick  at  its  lower  end. 
Dr.  James  Macartney,  in  his  Treatise  on 
Inflammation,  gives  the  following  direc- 
tions :  '  Having  laid  some  lint  on  the  in- 
flamed part,  let  the  water  be  conducted  by 
means  of  a  strip  of  wooUen  cloth  from  a 
vessel  holding  the  water  or  other  fluid, 
which  may  be  placed  on  a  chair  or  table 
standing  beside  the  bed.  One  end  of  the 
strip  is  to  be  inserted  into  the  vessel ;  the 
other,  which  should  be  cut  into  a  pointed 
shape,  laid  on  the  Hnt.  The  water  will 
then  proceed  in  the  manner  of  a  syphon 
continuously  from  the  vessel,  not  by  drops 
falling  fr-om  a  height,  the  sensation  of  which 
is  disagreeable.'  The  important  question  as 
to  how  long  irrigation  should  be  continued, 
must  be  determined  by  the  circumstances 
of  particular  cases.  As  a  rule,  it  requires 
to  be  kept  up  for  many  hours,  often  for 
several  days,  before  its  beneficial  effects 
are  folly  realised.  The  details  of  the  me- 
thod employed  for  irrigation  are  matters  of 
secondary  importance,  affording  great  scope 
for  ingenuity.  The  physical  principles  in 
operation  are  essentially  those  of  the  syphon 


and  evaporation,  and  the  patient's  comfort 
is  the  best  measure  of  the  good  done. 

Sampson  G-amgee. 

ISSUES  are  ulcers  artificially  produced 
and  prevented  from  healing  by  the  irritation 
of  a  foreign  body ;  they  may  be  employed 
as  counter-irritants,  and  have  been  used  to 
produce  a  continuous  di-ain  fi-om  the  sys- 
tem. 

Issues  may  be  estabUshed  by — 1,  caus- 
tics ;  2,  the  moxa ;  or,  3,  the  knife ;  and 
in  making  them,  bony  prominences  and  the 
situation  of  nerves  and  vessels  shotdd  be 
avoided. 

1.  To  make  an  issue  with  caustic,  the 
skin  around  should  be  protected  by  a  piece 
of  plaster,  with  a  hole  half  the  size  of  the 
required  issue  in  the  middle  of  it ;  a  bit  of 
caustic  potash  or  Vienna  paste,  about  the 
size  of  a  pea,  should  be  placed  in  the  hole, 
and  retained  there  by  another  piece  of 
strapping  for  about  three  hours  or  fifteen 
minutes,  according  as  the  potash  or  the 
Vienna  paste  is  used. 

2.  To  make  an  issue  by  means  of  the 
moxa,  a  holder,  known  as  the  porte-moxa, 
having  a  wire-gauze  receptacle  at  one  end, 
is  useful ;  some  cotton-wool,  tightly  pressed 
and  impregnated  with  nitrate  of  potash, 
should  be  placed  in  the  gauze  cage  and 
ignited,  and  then  held  in  contact  Mdth  the 
skin  untU  it  is  burnt.  After  both  these 
methods,  the  injured  part  should  be  fo- 
mented to  soothe  the  pain  and  irritation, 
and  hasten  the  separation  of  the  slough. 

3.  The  knife  is  the  least  painful  instru- 
ment for  making  an  issue,  but  it  is  not  so 
satisfactory  as  the  other  methods,  on  ac- 
count of  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  issue 
open.  To  make  the  issue,  a  crucial  incision 
should  be  made  through  the  skin  by  trans- 
fixion and  cutting  outwards,  and  into  it  a 
glass  bead,  known  as  the  '  pea,'  should  be 
placed,  in  order  to  prevent  healing  and  set 
up  suppuration. 

If  the  issue  be  inclined  to  heal  too 
quickly,  it  may  be  dressed  with  savine 
ointment,  or  painted  with  liquor  epispas- 

ticUS.  BiLTON  POLLAED. 

ITCH,  the  popular  name  for  Scabies. 
See  Scabies. 
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JAW,  Dislocations  of  the  Lower. — 

Owing  to  the  bouy  walls  of  the  glenoid 
cavity,  dislocation  of  the  lower  jaw  is  only 
possible  in  one  direction — viz.  forwards, 
over  the  eminentia  articularis.  The  luxa- 
tion is  usually  hilateral,  but  sometimes 
unilateral,  and  occasionally  congenital. 

The  bilateral  dislocation  generally  oc- 
ciu:s  dm'ing  the  act  of  yawning  or  laughing, 
when  the  mouth  is  widely  opened,  or  it 
may  be  caused  by  straining  the  jaws  apart, 
as  in  an  attempt  to  bite  a  large  apple. 
Earely,  it  has  been  caused  by  violence.  If 
the  finger  be  placed  just  in  front  of  the 
tragus  whilst  the  mouth  is  being  opened, 
the  condyle  of  the  jaw  will  be  felt  to  pass 
downwards  and  forwards  on  the  articular 
eminence,  and  it  wlLL  be  readily  .understood 
how,  if  the  movement  be  carried  beyond 
its  natural  hmit,  the  condyle  might  shp 
over  this  bony  ridge  into  the  zygomatic 
fossa.  Dislocation  occurs  less  frequently 
in  youth  and  age  than  in  the  middle  period 
of  life,  a  fact  which  may  be  to  some  extent 
explained  by  the  obtuse  angle  which  the 
ramus  forms  with  the  body  of  the  jaw, 
towards  the  extremes  of  hfe. 

Bilateral  dislocation  is  almost  invariably 
caused  by  muscular  action,  the  mechanism 
of  which  is  as  follows.  The  digkstrics, 
mylo-hyoids,  and  genio-hyoids  draw  the 
body  of  the  jaw  do^vnwards  towards  the 
hyoid  bone,  which  is  in  its  tm-n  fixed  by 
the  muscles  passing  from  its  lower  border ; 
then  the  external  pterygoids  complete  the 
dislocation  by  drawing  the  condyles,  to- 
gether with  the  inter-articular  cartilages, 
forwards  over  the  eminentiae  articulares. 
When  this  has  hapj^ened,  the  contraction 
of  the  masseters  and  internal  pterygoids 
tends  to  maintain  the  dislocated  position. 
The  pathological  results  are  stretching  or 
slight  laceration  of  the  capsular  hgaments, 
the  carrying  forward  of  the  inter-articular 
fibro-cartilages  upon  the  condyles  of  the 
jaws,  slight  laceration  of  the  temporal 
muscles,  and  stretching  of  the  lateral  liga- 
ments, the  external  ligament  being  directed 
downwards  and  forwards,  instead  of  down- 
wards and  backwards. 

The  symptoms  are  gaping  of  the  mouth 
with  projection  and  fixation  of  the  jaw. 
The  saliva  dribbles  over  the  chin,  degluti- 
tion and  speech  are  interfered  with,  and 
the  articulation  of  labial  sounds  rendered 


impossible.  Immediately  in  front  of  the  ear 
is  a  hollow  whence  the  condyle  has  been 
displaced,  and  anteriorly,  below  the  malar 
bone,  is  a  projection  caused  by  the  coronoid 
process,  whilst  above  the  zygoma  is  a  pro- 
minence produced  by  tension  of  the  tem- 
poral muscle.  The  displacement  gives  a 
stupid  expression  to  the  face,  and  the 
patient,  omable  to  express  himself,  points 
helplessly  to  his  mouth  in  a  manner  apt  to 
excite  laughter  rather  than  pity. 

The  treatment  usually  adopted  is  to 
place  the  patient  in  a  chair,  with  his  head 
supported  against  the  back  or  by  an  assis- 
tant, and  to  introduce  between  his  teeth  the 
thumbs  protected  by  hnt,  one  on  either  side, 
in  order  to  force  the  jaw  back  into  position. 
The  thumbs  rest  on  the  molar  teeth  and 
make  pressure  downwards  and  backwards, 
whilst  the  fingers  are  used  to  raise  the  chin. 
Another  plan  is  to  seat  the  patient  on  the 
floor  and  fix  the  back  of  his  head  between 
the  knees  of  the  operator.  Two  corks,  two 
pieces  of  firewood,  or  the  handles  of  a 
couple  of  forks  are  then  introduced  be- 
tween the  molar  teeth,  one  on  either  side, 
and  the  surgeon  placing  both  hands  be- 
neath the  chan  draws  it  steadily  up.  The 
condyles  are  thus  dh-ected  into  place  by  the 
jaw  rotating  on  these  artificial  fulcra.  A 
third  method,  recommended  by  N^laton,  is 
to  press  with  the  thiunbs  du-ectly  upon  the 
coronoid  processes  so  as  to  force  the  rami 
of  the  jaw  backwards.  Mr.  Golding-Bu-d 
succeeded  in  reducing  a  case  of  eighteen 
weeks'  standing  by  this  method,  one  side 
being  reduced  before  the  other.  Mr.  Pollock 
reduced  a  case  of  four  months'  duration 
by  placing  wedges  between  the  molar 
teeth  and  drawing  the  chin  up  by  a  Petit's 
tourniquet  carried  over  the  top  of  the 
head. 

Unilateral  dislocation  gives  rise  to  a 
projection  of  the  jaw  towai-ds  the  somid 
side,  and  there  exists  a  hollow  just  in  fi-ont 
of  the  ear  on  the  side  whence  the  condyle  is 
displaced.  The  deformity  is  not  so  ob^•ious 
as  in  the  bilateral  dislocation,  but  articula- 
tion, closure  of  the  mouth,  and  deglutition 
are  all  interfered  with.  It  is,  as  a  rule, 
more  readily  reduced  than  the  bilateral, 
and  by  similar  means. 

Congenital  dislocations  are  usually  as- 
sociated with  deficient  brain-development. 
See  Congenital  Dislocations. 
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Subluxation  of  the  jaw  was  described 
by  Astley  Cooper  as  occiuTing  from  relaxed 
ligaments.  The  condyles  ride  too  far  for- 
ward on  the  articular  eminences,  and,  be- 
coming temporarily  fixed,  then  slip  back 
with  a  jerk.  See  Temporo-Maxillary 
Articulation,  Diseases  of  the. 

In  long-standing  cases  of  unreduced 
dislocation  the  jaws  become  more  nearly 
approximated,  the  deformity  diminishes, 
and  the  lips  may  be  brought  into  contact. 

E.  Clement  Lucas. 


is  occasionally  met  with,  which  is  generally 
associated  with  necrosis.  Teeth  that  are 
much  loosened  are  generally  best  removed. 
A  tooth  dropped  into  the  fissure  may  hinder 
replacement.  The  condyles  may  be  so 
forcibly  driven  up  in  falls  on  the  chin  that 
the  base  of  the  skull  is  injiored. 

Treatment. — As  impaction  is  extremely 
rare,  the  adjustment  of  fractures  of  the 
body  or  symphysis  is  generally  easy, 
though  it  may  be  difficult  or  impossible 
in  fractures  of  the  coronoid  process  or  of 
the  neck,  especially  if,  as  has  sometimes 
occurred,  there  is  dislocation  also.  Should 
the  fragments  be  interlocked,  an  anaesthetic 
may  be  required.  In  a  few  cases  of  inter- 
locked obhque  fr'acture  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  saw  off  part  of  one  of  the  frag- 
ments. This,  however,  can  very  seldom 
be  called  for.  Retention  is  often  easy, 
but  it  may  be  very  difficult,  especially  in 
multiple  or  comminuted  fr'acture. 

I.  In  simple  cases,  the  four-tailed  band- 
age, the  ends  of  which  cross  each  other  as 
they  leave  the  symphysis,  the  two  upper 
tying  at  the  nape,  the  two  lower  over  the 
vertex,  will  suffice. 

II.  A  splint  may  be  thus  made.  Apiece 
of  brown  paper,  six  inches  by  four,  is  made 
four-taUed  by  cutting  lengthways  inwards 
from  its  ends  to  within  an  inch  on  each 
side  of  its  centre.  This  is  then  shaped  to 
the  symphysis  and  body  of  the  jaw,  its 
two  upper  ends  passing  horizontally  back- 
wards and  the  two  lower  ends  being 
brought  vertically  upwards  across  them. 
A  gutta-percha  splint  is  then  cut  out  to  this 
model,  and  (after  the  face  has  been  shaved 
and  well  oiled  to  prevent  sticking)  when 
softened  in  hot  water  is  moulded  over  the 
jaw,  its  ends  being  turned  as  those  of  the 
paper  pattern  were.  It  should  be  lined 
with  lint,  and  kept  in  position  by  a  four- 
tailed  bandage. 

III.  As  the  splint  just  described  is  apt 
to  press  the  anterior  fragment  backwards, 
Hamilton's  splint  is  preferable.  It  consists 
of  (a)  a  firm  moulded  cap  (of  leather  or 
gutta-percha)  for  the  symphysis  and  body 
of  the  jaw,  the  ends  of  which,  prolonged 
with  webbing,  pass  straight  upwards  in 
front  of  the  ear  and  buckle  at  the  vertex  ; 
(b)  of  a  band  encircling  the  head  on  the 
level  of  the  forehead  and  occiput,  and 
furnished  with  loops  at  the  temple  through 
which  the  ends  of  a  are  passed;  (c)  of  a 
band  passing  longitudinally  over  the  head, 
and  connected  with  b  at  the  forehead  and 
occiput,  and  to  which  a  is  also  fastened 
at  the  vertex.  Thus  b  and  c  keep  a  in 
place. 


JAW,  Fracture  of  the  Lower. — Frac- 
ture of  this  bone  is  apt  to  be  overlooked. 
It  is  most  common  just  in  front  of  the 
mental  foramen — i.e.  near  the  canine  tooth ; 
but  it  may  involve  any  part  of  either  the 
horizontal  or  ascending  ramus.  Earely  it 
traverses  the  symphysis;  occasionally  it 
extends  through  the  neck ;  or  the  coronoid 
process  may  be  broken  off.  Fractures  of 
this  bone  are  often  multiple  or  com- 
minuted, and  generally  compound.  Its 
arched  formation  and  loose  connection 
enable  the  jaw  to  resist  considerable  force. 
It  is  broken  only  by  great  violence,  which  is 
generally  direct,  in  the  form  of  blows  or 
kicks ;  but  the  condyles  may  be  broken  off 
by  falls  on  the  chin,  and  the  symphysis  by 
lateral  pressure,  as  when  a  wheel  passes 
over  the  side  of  the  face. 

Symptoms  are  displacement,  mobHity 
of  the  fragments,  crepitus,  pain,  fr-ee  bleed- 
ing. Displacement  is  sometimes  great,  but 
it  is  often  shght.  Its  direction  depends  on 
the  line  of  the  fracture,  and  therefore  varies 
in  different  cases.  The  anterior  fr-agment 
is  generally  drawn  down  by  the  digastric 
and  other  muscles,  and  hes  internal  to  the 
posterior.  Fracture  is  apparent  in  the  al- 
tered outUne  of  the  teeth,  which,  however, 
it  must  be  remembered,  are  often  naturally 
very  irregular,  and  in  distortion  of  the 
outer  surface  and  lower  border  of  the  bone. 
Mobihty  and  crepitus  are  best  detected  by 
the  tips  of  the  fingers  placed  on  the  teeth, 
if  the  jaw  can  be  opened,  and  the  thumbs 
on  different  parts  of  the  ramus ;  or  the 
fragments  may  be  manipulated  fr-om  with- 
out. But  roughness  is  unjustifiable,  and 
even  gentle  examination  causes  severe 
suffering.  There  is  dribbling  of  the  saliva 
and  foetor  of  the  breath.  The  inferior 
dental  nerve  usually  escapes  injury,  but  in 
some  cases  it  has  been  torn  through. 
Necrosis  is  not  a  rare  consequence,  especi- 
ally in  instances  in  which  the  injury  has 
been  overlooked,  or  when  the  fracture  is 
compound  and  comminuted.  Salivary 
fistula  is  rare.    Troublesome  suppuration 
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rV.  The  fragments  may  be  fastened 
together  by  a  hgature  passed  round  adjacent 
teeth  to  secui'e  fixation ;  or  an  interdental 
sphnt  may  be  made  as  follows  : — A  thick 
piece  of  cork  is  mortised  on  its  upper  and 
lower  sm-faces,  so  that  the  upper  and  lower 
teeth  fit  into  it  tenon-like,  and  so  that  it 
deeply  overlaps  the  lower  teeth  laterally. 
A  sirnilar  but  better  mould  is  made  of  gutta- 
percha, softened  so  that  it  accurately  shapes 
itself  to  the  teeth.  With  this  sphnt  Hamil- 
ton's bandage  should  be  used. 

V.  Hammond's  wire  splint  may  be  used. 
This  excellent  apphance  is  thus  made  : — A 
mould  of  the  teeth  is  taken  in  soft  wax, 
from  which  a  plaster  cast  is  made.  To  this 
cast  is  fitted  a  piece  of  stout  wu'e,  skirting  the 
outer  sm-face  of  the  teeth,  doubling  round 
the  wisdoms,  and  continued  so  as  to  skh't 
the  inner  aspect  also.  Its  ends  are  now 
soldered  together.  "When  accurately  fitted 
to  the  cast,  this  frame  is  shpped  over  the 
patient's  teeth,  and  its  inner  and  outer  por- 
tions are  fastened  together  by  wires  pass- 
ing between  the  teeth  at  convenient  in- 
tervals. This  splint  allows  the  patient  to 
ox)en  and  close  his  mouth  and  clean  his 
teeth — a  privilege  that  none  should  despise. 
Sometimes  the  fragments,  otherwise  not  to 
be  kept  in  place,  can  be  drilled  and  wired 
together — a  troublesome  operation.  Union 
seldom  fails,  but  it  is  often  tedious,  espe- 
cially if  the  fragments  are  not  securely  fixed. 
If  it  is  delayed,  examination  for  sequestra 
should  be  carefully  made.  If  suppuration 
occurs,  the  mouth  must  be  frequently  rinsed 
with  Condy's  fluid,  or  borax  and  chlorate  of 
potash  lotion.  Howard  Maesh. 

JAWS,  Closure  of  the.— Inability  to 
separate  the  jaws  may  be  temporary  or  per- 
manent. In  the  former  case,  setting  aside 
cases  of  trismus  from  nervous  affections, 
the  cause  is  contraction  of  the  muscles  of 
mastication,  especially  the  masseter,  due 
to  irritation  from  an  imcut  wisdom-tooth. 
Owing  to  want  of  room  between  the  second 
molar  and  the  ramus  of  the  jaw,  or  owing 
to  some  malposition  of  the  tooth  itself,  the 
wisdom-tooth  is  unable  to  assume  its  nor- 
mal position,  and  by  the  pressure  which  it 
exerts  on  the  neighbouring  structures,  sets 
up  irritation,  which  induces  a  state  of  tonic 
spasm  of  the  masseter  and  internal  ptery- 
goid muscles. 

The  majority  of  these  cases  occur,  as 
might  be  anticipated,  about  the  age  of 
twenty;  and  the  diagnosis  is  easy,  imless 
very  great  swelling,  and  possibly  abscess, 
should  have  supervened  and  obscured  the 
nature  of  the  case.   The  treatment  consists 


in  administering  chloroform  thoroughly,  so 
as  to  reheve  the  spasm  somewhat  and 
allow  of  the  introduction  of  a  screw-gag 
between  the  teeth,  in  order  to  separate  the 
jaws.  This  must  be  done  slowly  and 
steadily,  so  as  not  to  inflict  injury  upon 
the  front  teeth,  and  the  back  of  the  jaw  may 
then  be  reached.  If  the  wisdom-tooth  is 
presenting  in  its  normal  position,  a  free 
division  of  the  gum  over  it,  and  removal 
of  the  flaps  thus  made  vdth  scissors,  will 
be  sufficient  treatment,  if  the  patient  can 
quietly  bear  a  httle  inconvenience  for  a 
time.  But  when  there  is  obviously  not 
space  for  the  wisdom-tooth  to  be  erupted, 
room  must  be  made  by  extracting  the  second 
molar,  unless  the  wisdom-tooth  itself  can 
be  reached  and  extracted,  which  is  seldom 
the  case.  Occasionally  the  extraction  of 
the  upper  wisdom-tooth,  against  which 
the  lower  wisdom-tooth  is  pressiag  irijuri- 
ously,  may  completely  reheve  the  trouble. 

In  whatever  way  room  is  given,  rehef 
is  sure  to  foUow,  and  in  the  com-se  of  a  few 
hours  the  spasm  of  the  muscles  passes  off. 

Permanent  Closure  of  the  Jaws  may 
depend  upon  destruction  of.  the  temporo- 
maxillary  articulation,  or  more  frequently 
upon  the  contraction  of  cicatrices  in  the 
cheek,  foUowing  ulceration  or  sloughing. 
This  latter  condition  is  frequently  the  re- 
sult of  gangrenous  stomatitis  occurring  in 
childhood,  in  which  case  destruction  of  the 
whole  thickness  of  the  cheek  not  infre- 
quently  takes  place ;  but  the  same  result 
may  foUow  an  attack  of  fever,  &c.,  at  any 
age.  When  the  mischief  is  confined  to  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  cheek,  the  soft 
parts  become  firmly  adherent  to  the  alveoh 
of  both  jaws,  and  a  rigid  cicatrix  of  fibrous 
tissue,  in  which  bone  not  infi'equently 
develops,  binds  the  jaws  firmly  together. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  patient 
is  often  nearly  starved,  for  he  can  only  rub 
soft  food  between  the  teeth,  or  push  it  with 
the  finger  behind  the  teeth  on  the  imaflfected 
side.  In  the  cases  where  destruction  of  the 
cheek  has  taken  place,  although  the  de- 
formity is  more  imsightly  .the  patient  is 
generally  able  to  feed  better,  particiilarly  if 
one  of  the  molar  teeth  is  wanting. 

The  treatment  of  cicatrices  by  simple 
division  within  the  mouth  is  perfectly 
futile,  for  although  wedges  may  be  em- 
ployed for  a  time  to  keep  the  jaws  apart, 
they  will  certainly  be  drawn  together  by 
the  rigid  contraction  of  heahng.  In  order 
to  secure  improvement  in  the  patient's 
condition,  it  is  necessary  to  prevent  the 
adhesion  of  the  cheek  to  the  alveoh,  and 
to  restore,  as  far  as  possible,  the  pouch  of 
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mnoous  membrane  between  them.  Tins 
can  only  be  done  by  adapting  to  the  teeth 
metal  plates,  or  shields,  which  can  be  con- 
stantly worn  after  free  division  of  the  cica- 
trices, and  which,  reaching  well  beyond  the 
gnms,  can  prevent  adhesion  taking  place 
between  the  cheek  and  the  alveoli.  After 
a  long  time,  a  formation  of  mucous  mem- 
brane takes  place  in  the  sulcus  thus 
formed,  and  the  plates  may  then  be  dis- 
pensed with  in  the  daytime,  but  must  be 
worn  for  many  months  at  night.  It  is 
obvious  that  treatment  of  such  a  protracted 
nature  cannot  be  carried  out  in  children, 
and  that  the  co-operation  of  an  able 
mechanical  dentist  is  essential  for  success. 

The  method  is  appHcable  only  to  cases 
where  the  whole  thickness  of  the  cheek  is 
not  involved  ;  but  the  extent  of  the  adhe- 
sions is  comparatively  unimportant,  since 
the  plates  can  be  adapted  to  both  sides  of 
the  mouth. 

In  the  case  of  unilateral  adhesions, 
division  of  the  lower  jaw  in  front  of  the 
cicatrices,  and  the  formation  of  a  false 
joint,  give  very  good  results.  Esmarch 
removed  a  wedge-shaped  piece  of  bone,  so 
as  to  secure  fibrous  union  with  free  mo- 
bility, while  RizzoU  contented  himself  with 
dividioig  the  jaw  fr-om  the  mouth,  and 
trusted  to  the  subsequent  movements  to 
estabhsh  a  false  joint. 

Esmarch's  operation  is  a  very  simple 
one — an  incision  along  the  lower  border  of 
the  jaw  easily  admitting  of  the  use  of  a 
narrow  saw  for  the  removal  of  a  wedge  of 
bone,  the  base  of  which  should  be  below. 
The  only  point  of  importance  is  that  the 
section  should  be  made  thoroughly  in  front 
of  the  cicatrix  in  the  cheek  ;  for,  if  this  is 
not  attended  to,  the  operation  will  fail.  The 
operation  is  appKcable  to  cases  in  which 
one  side  of  the  mouth  is  affected,  and  re- 
stores to  the  patient  a  very  useful,  though 
one-sided  amount  of  masticatory  power  in 
two  or  three  weeks,  vnth.  very  Httle  suffer- 
ing or  annoyance. 

One  side  of  the  jaw  remains  of  course 
permanently  useless,  and  there  is  neces- 
sarily some  deformity  left,  but  the  relief  is 
permanent. 

A  patient,  upon  whom  the  writer  oper- 
ated in  1864,  called  in  1880  to  show  how 
satisfactory  the  movement  of  her  jaw  was. 
See  Temporo-Maxillary  Articulation. 

Christopher  Heath. 

JAWS,  Diseases  of  the. — Periostitis, 
both  acute  and  chronic,  affects  the  jaws; 
but  the  former  is  so  prone  to  run  into 
suppuration  with  consec[uent  necrosis,  that 
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it  is  only  in  the  early  stages  that  it  can  be 
recognised.  The  more  chronic  form  is  com- 
monly connected  with  syphilis,  and  leads 
to  the  formation  of  nodes  about  the  palate, 
and  enlargement  of  portions  of  the  lower 
jaw.  In  these  latter  cases  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  iodides,  in  full  doses,  gives 
most  satisfactory  results.  Many  cases  of 
persistent  facial  nem-algia,  which  are  un- 
relieved by  quinine,  &c.,  yield  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  iodide  of  potassium,  and 
may  be  concluded  to  depend  upon  chronic 
periostitis  or  ostitis,  vnth,  probably,  pres- 
sure upon  the  dental  nerves. 

Necrosis  affects  the  lower,  much  more 
frequently  than  the  upper  jaw,  probably  in 
consequence  of  its  being  less  abundantly 
supplied  with  blood.  Beginning  as  perios- 
titis, from  tooth-irritation,  injury,  or  the 
action  of  some  specific  poison,  the  general 
symptoms  are  pain,  with  pyrexia ;  and  the 
part  affected  will  be  found  to  be  swollen, 
injected,  and  hot,  the  teeth  being  raised 
from  their  sockets  and  unable  to  bear  the 
shghtest  pressure.  If  relieved  by  timely 
depletion  by  leeches,  or,  better,  a  free  in- 
cision, and  the  assiduous  use  of  hot  gargles 
and  poultices,  the  symptoms  may  subside 
without  further  miscliief;  but  usually 
matter  has  already  formed  beneath  the 
periosteum  before  the  patient  is  seen,  and 
then,  although  promptly  evacuated,  necrosis 
is  very  apt  to  follow.  Fortunately,  necrosis 
sometimes  affects  the  outer  plate  of  the 
alveolus  only,  so  that  the  teeth  are  sup- 
ported by  the  inner  plate,  and  can  be  kept 
m  situ ;  but  when  the  entire  socket  is  in- 
volved, the  teeth  are  rendered  loose  and 
useless,  and  are  better  away,  since  they 
only  plug  the  openings  through  which  the 
discharge  should  find  its  way  out.  It  is 
very  undesfrable  to  attempt  the  removal 
of  sequestra  until  they  are  completely 
loosened,  since,  by  doing  so,  damage  may 
be  inflicted  on  the  surrounding  parts,  and 
the  process  of  repair  be  interfered  with; 
and  this  is  especially  the  case  in  children 
in  whom  the  second  teeth  are  still  im- 
developed. 

It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  rules 
for  the  period  of  separation,  which  must 
depend  upon  the  extent  and  position  of  the 
sequestrum,  and  the  strength  of  the  patient ; 
but  ordinarily  from  six  weeks  to  three 
months  must  elapse  before  large  sequestra 
can  be  safely  extracted. 

By  excmthematous  necrosis  (Salter)  is 
meant  the  necrosis  occurring  in  young 
children,  for  the  most  part,  after  attacks  of 
the  specific  fevers,  especially  scarlet  fever 
and  small -pox.    Necrosis  of  portions  of  the 
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alveolus  of  either  jaw,  and  usually  on  both 
sides  sjonmetrically,  or  even  of  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  lower  jaw,  is  fully  recog- 
nised now  as  one  of  the  sequelae  of  these 
disorders ;  and  doubtless  many  of  the  cases 
which  were  attributed  to  the  administration 
of  calomel  in  former  days,  were  really  due 
solely  to  the  action  of  the  specific  poison. 
The  course  and  treatment  of  these  cases 
differ  in  no  respect  from  those  of  ordinary 
necrosis. 

The  action  of  the  fumes  of  phosphorus 
in  producing  necrosis  of  the  jaws  in  persons 
employed  in  lucifer -match  making,  has 
now  been  recognised  for  upwards  of  forty 
years.  It  was  found  that  so  long  as  workers 
with  phosphorus  had  perfectly  sound  teeth, 
their  health  remained  unaffected;  but  so 
soon  as  the  teeth  became  carious,  or  were 
from  any  cause  extracted,  the  fumes  of 
phosphorus  found  their  way  to  the  perios- 
teum of  the  jaws,  exciting  periostitis  with 
rapid  necrosis. 

The  symptoms  were  severe,  the  swell- 
ing of  the  jaws  and  tissues  of  the  face 
being  extreme,  and  the  discharge  of  puru- 
lent fluid  from  the  mouth  being  constant 
and  in  large  quantities.  The  general  health 
became  secondarily  affected,  the  patient 
being  worn  out  with  pain  and  inability  to 
take  solid  food,  and  in  very  severe  cases 
being  liable  to  gangrene  of  the  gums  and 
cheeks.  All  these  discomforts  have  been 
put  an  end  to  by  insisting  upon  cleanliness 
in  the  use  of  the  phosphorus,  by  the  careful 
examination  of  the  mouths  of  the  workers, 
but  more  especially  by  the  employment  of 
the  amorphous  phosphorus  in  the  manu- 
factm'e  of  lucifer  matches. 

The  remarkable  point  about  phosphorus- 
necrosis  is  the  peciiiar  deposit  of  pumice- 
like bone,  which  takes  place  upon  the 
sequestra.  This  is  doubtless  derived  from 
the  periosteum,  although  so  closely  ad- 
herent to  the  sequestrum  as  to  be  invari- 
ably brought  away  vpith  it ;  and  though 
resembling  true  bone  in  some  particulars, 
it  is  decidedly  of  a  lower  development. 
A  form  of  bone,  closely  resembling  this 
pmnice-like  deposit,  has,  however,  been 
noticed  in  cases  in  which  no  phosphorus 
was  iQvolved,  and  it  would  appear  that, 
in  some  instances,  possibly  of  rheumatic 
origin,  the  deposit  of  new  bone  partakes  of 
this  character. 

Besides  phosphorus-necrosis,  mercurial 
necrosis  was  once  coromon,  not  only  as  a 
consequence  of  the  excessive  administra- 
tion of  mercury  for  antisyphilitic  purposes, 
but  as  a  result  of  the  destructive  ptyalism 
produced  by  the  fames  of  liquid  mercury  as 


formerly  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
looking-glasses.  When  glass  plates  were 
converted  into  mirrors  by  sUding  and 
compressing  them  on  to  sheets  of  tin-foil 
covered  with  pure  quicksilver,  the  men 
employed  were  liable  to  have  their  teeth 
drop  out,  and  frequently  lost  portions  of  the 
jaws,  their  lives  being  notoriously  shortened. 
Since  the  introduction  of  a  chemical  pro- 
cess by  which  the  mercury  is  deposited  on 
the  glass,  these  cases  of  induced  necrosis 
have  become  almost  imknown. 

In  ordinary  cases  of  necrosis  of  the 
upper  jaw,  no  reproduction  of  bone  takes 
place,  the  gap  left  in  adults  being  perma- 
nent, though  in  children  the  subjects  of 
exanthematous  necrosis,  the  granulation- 
tissue  is  slowly  converted  into  fibrous  tissue, 
which  does  not  as  a  rule  ossify.  In  the 
lower  jaw,  abundant  new  bone  is  produced 
by  the  periosteum,  and,  for  a  time  at  least, 
most  extensive  losses  are  repaired.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that,  in  course  of  years, 
a  great,  if  not  complete,  re-absorption  of 
new  bone  thus  formed  takes  place,  the 
patient  being  left  tiltimately  with  very 
little,  if  any,  support  for  artificial  teeth. 
Salter  has  suggested  that  the  early  appHca- 
tion  of  artificial  teeth  would  tend,  by  use, 
to  strengthen  and  maintain  the  permanence 
of  the  new  bone  ;  but  there  are  no  facts  to 
support  this  view. 

Under  the  name  Hyperostosis  may  be 
conveniently  grouped  together  a  number  of 
cases  in  wHch  general  enlargement  of  the 
maxillary  bones  occurs,  without  any  tumom* 
which  could  be  properly  placed  among  the 
osteomata.  Enlargement  of  the  angles  of 
the  lower  jaw,  quite  unconnected  with  the 
development  of  the  teeth,  and  giving  a  pecu- 
liarly broad  appearance  to  the  face,  occurs 
in  otherwise  healthy  subjects  of  about 
twenty,  and  they  appear  to  remain  station- 
ary. In  true  hyperostosis,  however,  there 
are  large  bosses  of  bone,  often  symmetrical, 
thrown  out  by  the  bones  of  the  face  and 
cranium,  which  slowly  but  steadily  iucrease 
in  size,  producing  hideous  deformity,  and 
ultimately  causing  the  death  of  the  patient. 
Cases  in  which  the  disease  is  unilateral 
may  fairly  be  submitted  to  operative  pro- 
cedmre,  and  the  writer  has  twice  relieved 
patients  from  considerable  deformity  by 
sawing  or  gouging  away  a  portion  of  the 
projecting  bone,  without  any  external  in- 
cision. In  one  case,  that  of  a  lady  aged  39, 
the  enlargement  of  the  right  upper  jaw  was 
attributed  to  a  blow  on  the  cheek ;  in  the 
other,  a  man  aged  46,  the  enlargement  in 
the  same  situation  came  on  apparently 
I  without  cause.  See  Ostitis  Deformans. 
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Cysts  occur  both  in  the  upper  jaw  {see 
Antrum,  Diseases  of  the)  and  ia  the  lower, 
where  they  may  be  single  or  multiple.  The 
origia  of  these  cysts  is  probably  in  the 
canceUi  of  the  bone,  and  is  in  many  cases 
due  to  the  irritation  caused  by  neighbom-iug  1 
teeth ;  a  cancellus  being  fiUed  with  fluid 
expands,  and  produces  gradual  absorption 
and  obhteration  of  neighbouring  cancelh, 
imtn  a  cyst  of  considerable  size  is  produced. 

The  multilocular  cysts  of  the  lower  jaw 
appear  to  be  more  closely  connected  with 
the  teeth  than  the  single  cysts,  since,  in 
many  cases,  the  extraction  of  teeth  or 
stnmpa  gives  exit  to  a  quantity  of  glairy 
discharge.  Distension  and  absorption  of 
the  alveoK  go  on  as  the  cysts  increase  in 
size,  so  that  the  walls  at  length  become  mem- 
branous, and  the  macerated  bone  shows 
great  gaps  in  its  outHne.  One  remarkable 
clinical  featm-e  in  these  cases  is  the  length 
of  time  over  which  they  extend,  without 
materially  affecting  the  health  of  the 
patient,  except  by  their  size  and  the  con- 
sequent inconvenience  produced. 

The  treatment  of  multilocular  cysts  in 
the  lower  jaw  depends  somewhat  upon  the 
extent  of  the  disease  and  the  amount  of  solid 
growth  connected  with  them.  Eemoval  of 
any  portion  of  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
jaw  should  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible, 
though  this  may  be  advisable  in  extreme 
cases.  Mason  Warren  and  Butcher  have 
shown  that  by  evacuating  the  contents  of 
the  cysts  from  within  the  mouth,  and  crush- 
ing in  the  thin  walls  with  the  fingers,  a 
great  amount  of  consolidation  can  be 
brought  about,  and  if  the  thick  lower  border 
of  the  jawbe  unaffected,  as  it  usually  is,  a  very 
firm  basis  of  support  for  artificial  teeth  may 
thus  be  obtained.  The  operation  may  re- 
quire repetition,  and  will  give  satisfactory 
results  when  there  is  little,  if  any,  solid 
material  connected  with  the  cysts.  When 
there  is  a  solid  growth  in  connection  with 
the  cysts,  it  may,  if  small,  be  removed  with 
the  gouge,  but  if  it  should  be  reproduced, 
the  portion  of  jaw  involved  should  be  ex- 
cised, since  experience  has  shown  that  these 
growths  in  connection  with  cysts  are  epi- 
theliomatous,  and  apt  to  become  generalised 
throughout  the  body. 

Tumours. — Non-Malignant. 

I.  Fibroma  of  the  jaws  closely  resem- 
bles fibroma  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  and 
especially  the  uterus.  It  is  dense  in  struc- 
ture, and  frequently  lobulated,  and  on 
section  shows  interlacing  bundles  of  fibres. 
Two  varieties  of  origin  are  found,  the  peri- 
osteal, springing  generally  from  the  alveolus, 
and  indistinguishable  except  by  its  size 


from  epulis,  and  the  endosteal,  which 
springs  from  the  interior  of  the  bone,  and 
in  the  upper  jaw  generally  makes  its  way 
into  the  antrum  and  nasal  cavities,  or  in 
the  lower  jaw  expands  the  inner  and  outer 
plates  of  compact  bone.  Fibroma  produces 
absorption  by  pressiure,  and  may  thus  de- 
stroy a  great  part  of  the  skull ;  it  stretches 
the  skin  of  the  face,  and  may  by  tension 
produce  ulceration,  and  thus  cause  an  aper- 
ture, but  it  never  involves  the  skin,  which 
is  always  loose  and  movable  over  the  tumour. 

Fibroma  appears  to  owe  its  origin,  in 
many  cases,  to  the  irritation  of  decayed 
teeth,  which  may  sometimes  be  found  em- 
bedded in  the  tumour  or  displaced  by  it. 
No  treatment  less  radical  than  the  removal 
of  the  portion  of  bone,  from  the  periosteum 
of  which  the  tumom:  springs,  can  be  of 
avail  in  the  periosteal  variety  of  fibroma ; 
but  in  the  form  in  which  the  bone,  and  par- 
ticularly the  lower  jaw,  is  expanded  by  a 
slow-growing  tumour  within  it,  less  heroic 
measures  may  be  successful.  The  writer 
has  removed  a  fibroma  by  enucleation  from 
within  the  antrum  with  complete  success, 
and  numerous  museum  specimens  serve  to 
show  that  the  lower  jaw  is  often  expanded 
by  fibrous  tumours,  which  are  amenable  to 
the  same  treatment. 

II.  Enchondroma  is  of  less  frequent  oc- 
currence in  the  jaws  than  fibroma,  and  like 
it  may  be  divided  into  periosteal  and  endos- 
teal. The  disease  appears  ordinarily  early 
in  life,  springing  fi'om  the  surface  of  either 
jaw,  or  ixom  within  the  antrum  or  the  in- 
terior of  the  lower  jaw,  and  grows  steadily, 
and  more  rapidly  than  the  fibroma. 

It  is  more  tuberous  than  the  fibroma 
and  harder  than  it,  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
upper  jaw,  is  apt  to  send  processes  into 
the  fissures  and  cavities  of  the  skull,  thus 
giving  rise  to  great  deformity  by  involving 
the  nose  and  orbit.  Many  remarkable 
specimens  of  this  kind  are  to  be  found  in 
miiseums,  the  patient  in  some  cases  being 
suffocatedbythe  growth  involving  the  mouth 
and  pharynx.  And  yet  in  these  cases  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  timaour  does  not  in- 
vade the  surroimding  parts  except  by  its 
pressure,  and  could  have  been  enucleated. 

Enchondroma  has  undoubtedly  a  greater 
tendency  to  recur  locally  than  has  fibroma, 
and  it  is  essential,  therefore,  in  its  treatment 
that  free  removal  should  be  undertaken. 
Enchondroma  of  the  jaws  may  have  fibrous 
tissue  mixed  with  it,  or  may  in  gi-eat  part 
be  converted  into  bone,  and  no  doubt  many 
of  the  remarkable  osseous  tumoiurs  of  the 
jaws  to  be  found  in  museums  were  origin- 
ally cartilaginous  in  their  nature. 
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III.  Osteoma  is  found  in  the  jaws  as  a 
cancellous  or  as  an  ivory  tumour. 

The  simplest  form  is  the  condensed  hy- 
pertrophy due  to  the  presence  of  a  mis- 
placed tooth ;  and  the  fact  that  numerous 
serious  operations  have  been  performed  in 
these  cases,  should  make  the  surgeon  es- 
pecially careful  as  to  his  diagnosis.  The 
cancellous  osteoma  has  a  covering  of  com- 
pact bone  of  varying  thickness,  but  some- 
times so  thin  as  to  crackle  under  the  finger. 
It  grows  slowly  to  a  very  large  size,  but 
when  removed  by  section  of  the  healthy 
bone  beyond,  shows  no  tendency  to  repro- 
duction. The  ivoiy  osteoma  is  met  with 
both  as  an  outgrowth  from  the  lower 
jaw  and  as  a  timiour  of  the  upper  jaw, 
of  which  the  ivory  is  but  a  portion,  the 
rest  being  composed  of  dense  cancellous 
bone.  See  Exostosis. 

In  the  treatment  of  these  tumours,  an 
exploratory  puncture  or  trephining  may 
enable  the  tooth,  which  is  the  cause  of  the 
malady,  to  be  extracted,  and  hence  this 
should  never  be  neglected,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  ivory  growth.  This  again  may 
be  sawn  off,  and  shows  no  tendency  to  re- 
cur, or  may  be  extracted  from  the  cavity 
of  the  antrum,  or  from  the  interior  of  the 
lower  jaw.  As  a  last  resource  the  upper 
jaw,  or  a  portion  of  the  lower,  may  be 
removed  with  the  tvimour,  but  extensive 
mutilations  should  not  be  undertaken  for 
benign  and  slowly  increasing  tumours,  if 
they  can  be  avoided. 

Under  the  old  term  '  Cystic-Sarcoma,' 
was  included  more  than  one  variety  of 
solid  growth  in  which  cysts  were  developed. 
The  presence  of  cysts  was  held  to  mark 
the  non-malignant  character  of  the  disease, 
and  the  clinical  histories  of  recorded  cases 
appeared  to  support  this  view.  The  naked- 
eye  appearance  of  the  solid  growths  was 
that  of  a  fibrous  or  fibro-ceUular  tumour, 
and  this  was  considered  to  be  its  nature 
until  the  last  few  years. 

In  his  '  Erasmus  Wilson  Lectures  '  for 
1882,  Mr.  Eve  fuUy  discussed  the  question 
of  these  tumours  being  really  a  variety  of 
opitheUoma;  and  certainly  the  fact  of  a 
solid  tumour  forming  after  thirty  years' 
existence  of  cystic  disease,  as  occurred  in  a 
patient  of  the  writer's,  would  tend  to  show 
that  the  disease  in  question  is  not  so  harm- 
less in  its  course  as  has  nitherto  been  sup- 
posed. Still  the  clinical  history  of  these 
cases,  and  also  of  the  cases  of  ordinary 
'  cystic-sarcoma,'  differs  so  completely  from 
that  of  ordinary  epitheUoma  as  to  rapidity 
of  progress  and  recurrence  after  removal, 
that  farther  observation  is  necessary  before 


a  decided  opinion  can  be  arrived  at  on  tho' 
whole  question. 

Sarcomata. — In  connection  with  the 
jaws,  various  forms  of  sarcoma  are  found, 
many  of  which  have  hitherto  been  known 
by  other  names,  and  many  recurrent 
growths,  formerly  called  cancers,  com& 
properly  into  this  class. 

1.  Spindle-celled  Sarcoma  is  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  about  the  jaws,  forming 
many  of  the  specimens  formerly  indis- 
criminately named  '  osteo-sarcoma.'  The 
principal  clinical  featm-es  of  spindle-ceUed 
tumours  of  the  jaw,  are  rapidity  of  growth 
with  invasion  of  surrounding  parts,  but  no 
glandular  infiltration,  at  least  in  the  earher 
stages.  Free  removal  is  essential  because 
of  the  tendency  to  creep  along  the  perios- 
teum beyond  the  defined  tumour,  which  is 
common  in  these  cases,  and  rectirrence  i& 
frequent.  A  remarkable  feature  in  the  re- 
cmTent  growths  is  the  tendency  to  become 
softer  with  each  recurrence,  and  the  patient 
dies  worn  out,  vdth,  rarely,  secondary  de- 
posits in  internal  organs. 

2.  EouND-CELLED  Sarcoma  (encephaloid 
sarcoma  of  Comil  and  Eanvier  and  others), 
is  a  more  vascular  and  softer  growth,  and 
hence  has  more  of  the  character  of  a 
malignant  tumour.  It  grows  very  rapidly, 
invading  the  skin  and  forming  fungous 
protrusions,  and  leads  to  deposits  in  in- 
ternal organs.  Many  of  the  recorded  cases 
of  '  medullary '  cancer  of  the  jaw  belong  to 
this  class. 

3.  Myeloid  Sarcoma  has  long  been  re- 
cognised in  relation  with  the  jaws,  in  which 
situation  it  was  originally  described  by 
Paget.  It  is  found  in  connection  with  the 
alveolus,  forming  the  so-caUed  myeloid 
epulis,  and  also  in  the  interior  of  the  lower 
j  aw.  OccmTuig  in  children  or  young  adults, 
the  myeloid  growth  springs  from  the  in- 
terior of  the  alveolus,  and  protrudes  be- 
tween the  teeth,  which  may  be  displaced. 
The  growth  is  softer  than  the  fibrous 
epulis  and  more  vascular,  and  occasion- 
ally presents  characteristic  dark  spots 
beneath  the  mucous  membrane ;  or,  when 
developed  deeply  in  the  interior  of  the 
lower  jaw,  it  expands  the  bone  without 
forming  an  external  protrusion.  The  de- 
velopment of  cysts  is  not  infrequent  in  the 
interior  of  the  growth,  which  may  pulsate. 
A  section  of  the  tumom'  shows  the  maroon 
colom'  resulting  from  hsemon-hages  vsdthin 
the  tissue,  so  common  in  myeloid  growths. 
The  question  of  recm*rence,  in  connection 
with  myeloid  growths,  is  a  very  important 
one,  and  it  may  be  considered  that  after  com- 
plete removal  recurrence  does  not  taie  place. 
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4.  Alveolar  Sarcoma  occasionally  af- 
fects the  jaws,  and  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Eoyal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England  will 
fee  found  a  specimen  of  the  kind.  This 
form  of  sarcoma  was  called  by  Wedl  '  a 
fibrous  form  of  cancer  arising  from  bone,' 
and  should  undoubtedly  include  the  cases 
hitherto  described  as  examples  of  scirrhus 
■of  bone. 

5.  FiBRO-SAROOMA  closely  resembles 
fibroma  in  external  appearance,  and  gener- 
ally grows  beneath  the  periosteum. 

6.  Chondro-sarcoma,  in  which  spindle- 
or  round-celled  sarcoma  is  mixed  with  the 
cartilage  forming  the  bulk  of  the  tumour, 
occurs  in  both  jaws,  and  frequently  leads 
to  secondary  deposits  in  the  lungs. 

7.  Ossifying  Sarcoma,  and  Osteoid 
Chondro-sarcoma,  imply  the  occurrence 
of  ossification  in  tumours  containing  sar- 
comatous elements,  and  include  the  cases 
hitherto  described  as  '  osteoid  cancer.' 

Carcinoma. — The  only  form  of  carci- 
noma affecting  the  jaws  is  epithelioma, 
which  is  found  in  at  least  two  varieties, 
the  squamous  and  the  tubular.  The  posi- 
tion of  these  depends  upon  the  nature  of 
the  normal  epithelium  of  the  part;  thus, 
the  squamous  epithelioma  is  developed 
primaiily  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
palate  and  gums,  the  normal  epithelium  of 
which  is  squamous ;  whilst  the  tubular  form 
with  cylindrical  epitheHum  begins  in  the 
antrum  or  nose,  the  epithelium  of  which 
is  colimmar.   See  Antrum,  Diseases  of  the. 

Both  forms  of  epitheUoma  have  a  great 
tendency  to  invade  surrounding  parts,  es- 
pecially the  bones,  and  hence  the  difficulty 
of  completely  extirpating  the  disease,  except 
by  proceedings  of  a  magnitude  which  may 
not  be  justifiable  in  the  weak  condition  of 
the  patient. 

Squamous  Epithelioma  of  the  palate 
and  gums  begins  very  insidiously,  and  its 
nature  is  therefore  often  mistaken  at  first. 
Commencing  as  a  small,  ragged  ulcer  on 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  gum,  it  is 
often,  and  probably  correctly,  attributed  to 
the  irritation  of  decayed  teeth  or  fangs,  or 
to  secondary  syphilis,  but  is  regarded  of 
little  importance,  or  is  perhaps  irritated  by 
the  appUcation  of  nitrate  of  silver  or  other 
irritants. 

Ulceration  of  the  palate  of  an  epithe- 
liomatous  character  is  more  frequently 
attributed  to  tertiary  syphilis ;  and  even 
large  gaps  in  the  hard  palate,  caused  by 
€pitheHoma,  are  supposed  to  be  the  result 
of  a  broken-down  gumma.  But  epithehoma 
of  the  gum  or  palate  probably  never  occurs 
•fcefore  the  age  of  40,  and  more  often  nearer 


60  than  50,  whereas  the  secondary  mani- 
festations of  syphihs  take  place  as  a  rule 
earlier  in  life,  and  the  tertiary  symptoms 
are  much  less  urgent  than  those  of  epithe- 
lioma. 

By  involving  the  subjacent  bone, 
necrosis  is  induced  in  the  course  of  an 
epitheUoma,  and  here  again  error  may 
arise  if  the  presence  of  bare  bone  be  re- 
garded as  pathognomonic  of  necrosis,  with- 
out considering  the  cause. 

Tubular  Epithelioma  has  been  de- 
scribed by  Eeclus  under  the  title  of  ej^ifhe- 
Uome  terehrant  (boring  or  burrowing 
epithelioma).  See  Ajsjtrum,  Diseases  of  the. 

The  treatment  of  epithehoma  of  the 
jaws,  like  that  in  other  parts  of  the  body, 
consists  in  prompt  and  free  removal  of  the 
affected  part.  When  the  disease  is  con- 
fined to  the  gum  and  margin  of  the  alveolus, 
comparatively  mild  proceedings  may  be 
justifiable  in  the  first  instance  ;  but  if  the 
disease  has  gone  at  all  deeply,  removal  of 
the  upper,  or  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
lower,  jaw  should  be  undertaken  without 
hesitation.  Even  then  it  may  be  impossible 
to  clear  away  the  whole  of  the  disease, 
which  may  extend  through  the  lower  wall 
of  the  orbit,  into  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa, 
and  up  between  the  temporal  and  masseter 
muscles,  and  beneath  the  temporal  aponeu- 
rosis. Christopher  Heath. 

JAWS,  Operations  on  the. — In  all  opera- 
tions upon  the  jaws,  the  greatest  care  should 
be  taken  to  avoid  extensive  scarring  of  the 
face  and  the  infliction  of  unnecessary  de- 
formity, particularly  by  breaking  the  line 
of  the  lower  jaw.  Incisions  for  the  relief 
of  inflammation  or  the  evacuation  of  mat- 
ter, and  punctures  for  emptying  cysts  or 
the  antrum,  should  invariably  be  made 
within  the  mouth.  Extraction  of  sequestra 
may  be  performed  in  most  cases  more 
conveniently  through  the  mouth  than 
by  external  incision,  though  the  sturgeon 
may  occasionally  avail  himself  of  existing 
sinuses.  The  removal  of  epulis,  in  its 
varieties,  can  be  readily  accomplished 
through  the  mouth,  if  the  operator  is  pro- 
vided with  proper  bone-forceps  of  various 
kinds,  and  even  large  portions  of  the  jaws 
may  be  thus  removed  with  success.  The 
late  Mr.  Maunder  on  two  occasions  re- 
moved large  portions  of  the  right  side  of 
the  lower  jaw,  with  the  surrounding  tu- 
mour, without  any  external  incision,  se- 
parating the  soft  parts  with  a  raspatory, 
and  sawing  the  bone  in  front  of,  and  be- 
hind, the  tumour.  The  principal  difficulty 
in  these  operations  was  not  so  much  the 
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sepaiation  of  the  tumour  as  its  '  delivery  ' 
through  the  mouth,  which  was  sUghtly 
split  ia  one  instance.  Fortunately,  the 
haemorrhage  in  both  cases  was  slight,  and 
the  patients  did  well ;  hut  another  surgeon 
was  less  fortimate,  and  lost  his  patient  by 
secondary  hsemorrhage,  but,  considering 
the  close  proximity  of  the  facial  artery, 
and  the  necessary  division  of  the  inferior 
dental  artery,  this  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  extra 
trouble  and  risk  of  the  proceeding  are 
balanced  by  the  absence  of  a  scar,  which, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  need  not  involve 
the  lip,  and,  if  properly  placed,  will  be 
nearly  invisible  afterwards. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  so-caUed 
'  sub-periosteal  resections '  of  the  upper 
and  lower  jaws.  In  cases  of  necrosis  it 
is,  of  course,  advisable  to  preserve  aU  the 
periosteum,  and  in  extracting  a  sequestrum 
it  may  be  occasionally  necessary  to  turn 
aside  soft  parts  with  a  raspatory ;  but  any 
systematic  stripping  of  the  periosteum 
from  a  jaw  involved  in  a  tumour  is  not 
only  impossible  in  most  instances,  but,  if 
undertaken,  will  only  leave  shreds  of  pe- 
riostetun,  with  possibly  some  portions  of 
the  disease. 

Eemoval  of  the  Upper  Jaw,  whether 
partial  or  complete,  may  be  most  con- 
veniently perfox-med  as  foUows,  the  inci- 
sions being  extended  as  the  gravity  of  the 
case  may  indicate  : — 

A  straight  incision  through  the  median 
line  of  the  upper  hp,  and  prolonged  on  one 
side  of  the  columna  nasi  into  the  nostril  of 
the  affected  side,  will  allow  the  tissues  of 
the  face  to  be  readily  dissected  up  off  the 
jaw,  so  as  to  expose  completely  the  front 
wall  of  the  antrum.  This  may  then  be 
perforated,  and  removed  with  bone-forceps, 
so  as  to  permit  of  the  extraction  of  a 
tumour  from  within,  or  room  may  thus  be 
found  for  the  removal  of  large  portions  of 
the  palate. 

In  a  case  of  more  extensive  disease,  in 
addition  to  the  incision  already  made,  one 
should  be  begun  near  the  itmer  angle  of  the 
orbit,  and  be  carried  down  by  the  side  of 
the  nose,  and  aroimd  the  ala  into  the  nos- 
tril. This  will  allow  of  further  reflection 
oi  the  soft  tissues,  and  more  complete  ex- 
posure of  the  bone,  so  that  it  would  be 
easy  to  cut  away  large  portions  of  the  jaw 
with  suitable  bone-forceps,  or  a  small  saw 
could  be  readily  carried  horizontally  from 
the  nostril  at  any  level  desirable,  so  as  to 
preserve  either  the  palatine  or  orbital  plate. 
For  removal  of  the  entire  upper  jaw,  it  will 
be  advisable  to  make  an  additional  incision 


below  the  orbit  from  the  inner  angle  to  the 
malar  bone,  following  the  natural  curve  of 
the  skin  -markings  of  the  part.  This  in- 
cision may  be  prolonged  on  to  the  malar 
bone  as  far  as  may  be  necessary,  and  may 
be  met  at  its  extremity  by  another  at  right 
angles  to  it,  in  very  extensive  disease  of 
that  bone.  The  flap  of  skin  is  now  to  be 
reflected  outwards,  and  this  method  has 
the  great  advantage  of  preserving  the  facial 
nerve,  and  of  dividing  only  small  branches 
of  the  facial  artery. 

Division  of  the  bone  wiU  be  required  at 
three  poiats — (1)  the  palate,  (2)  the  nasal  pro- 
cess of  the  maxilla,  and  (3)  the  malar  bone, 
and  these  sections  may  be  made  with  the 
saw  or  bone-forceps,  or  more  conveniently 
VTith  both.  A  narrow  saw,  with  movable 
back,  is  to  be  passed  into  the  nostril,  and 
the  hard  palate  divided  with  the  alveolus, 
from  which  a  central  incisor  tooth  should, 
have  been  pre%'iously  extracted. 

The  saw  should  be  kept  horizontal  in 
the  nostril,  and  there  need  be  no  fear  of 
damaging  the  pharynx  with  its  extremity. 
The  movable  back  allows  the  blade  of  the 
saw  to  pass  thi-ough  the  bone  into  the 
mouth,  thus  dividing  the  whole  of  the  hai-d. 
palate,  without  the  splintering  which  usually 
foUows  division  with  bone -forceps.  The  soft, 
palate  escapes  injury  from  the  saw,  aud 
any  attempt  to  dissect  off  and  preserve  the 
soft  covering  of  the  hard  palate  is  futile. 

The  nasal  process  of  the  maxilla  may 
be  conveniently  notched  or  completely 
divided  with  a  small  saw,  which  is  next  to- 
be  appUed  to  the  malar  bone  parallel  to, 
and  immediately  in  front  of,  the  masseter 
muscle.  This  cut  will  then  run  into  the 
spheno-maxiUary  fissm'e,  and  the  promi- 
nence of  the  cheek  wiU  be  preserved ;  but 
in  cases  of  very  extensive  involvement  of 
the  malar  bone,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
remove  the  whole  of  it  by  dividing  the 
zygomatic  process,  and  the  frontal  pro- 
cess at  its  junction  with  the  frontal  bone. 

Before  dislocating  the  bone,  it  is  well  to 
divide  the  soft  palate  transversely  close  to 
its  attaclunent  to  the  hard  palate,  which 
can  be  readily  done  from  the  mouth. 

With  a  pair  of  angular  bone-forceps  the 
three  cuts  made  with  the  saw  should  then 
be  thoroughly  cleared,  and  it  is  convenient 
to  take  them  in  the  reverse  order,  viz., 
malar  bone,  nasal  process,  palate.  The 
bone-forceps,  when  dividing  the  palatine 
attachments,  may  be  conveniently  used  to 
tilt  the  whole  jaw  forward,  and  the  lion- 
forceps  should  then  be  employed  to  grasp 
it,  and  forcibly  depress  the  mass,  while  the- 
scalpel  is  used  to  divide  the  infra-orbital 
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nerve  behind  the  bone,  so  as  to  prevent  its 
being  stretched,  and  also  any  soft  tissues 
which  may  remain  attached  to  the  jaw. 

The  hemorrhage,  which  is  often  sharp 
for  the  moment,  is  best  checked  temporarily 
by  thrusting  a  sponge  into  the  opening,  and 
this,  after  a  few  minutes'  pause,  may  be 
withdrawn  in  order  to  allow  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  actual  cautery  at  a  black  heat, 
so  as  to  sear  any  bleeding  vessel.  A  care- 
ful examination  should  be  made  to  see  that 
all  the  disease  is  removed,  and  the  flap  of 
skin  is  then  to  be  replaced  and  fixed  with 
fine  wire  sutures  and  hare-hp  pins  for  the 
Up,  the  red  margins  of  which  are  best 
approximated  by  a  fine  sOk  stitch. 

Unless  the  oozing  of  blood  is  so  con- 
siderable as  to  necessitate  plugging  the 
wound,  it  is  better  not  to  introduce  any 
lint  beneath  the  cheek,  since  it  only  col- 
lects discharge,  and  becomes  very  offensive 
in  a  few  hours,  when  its  withdrawal  is 
both  difficult  and  painful.  Free  syringing 
with  antiseptic  lotions  from  the  first  is 
useful,  and  for  this  nothing  answers  better 
than  the  continuous  stream  of  the  syphon 
nasal  douche.    See  Nasal  Douche. 

Eemoval  of  the  Lower  Jaw. — In  re- 
moving portions  of  the  lower  jaw,  the  in- 
cision should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  placed 
below  its  border,  so  that  the  cicatrix  may 
be  hidden. 

An  incision  firom  the  median  line  to  the 
angle,  thus  placed,  will  divide  the  facial 
artery  immediately  in  firont  of  the  masseter 
mu'scle,  and  both  ends  should  be  at  once 
secured  with  a  Hgature.  The  tissues  of  the 
face  can  then  be  dissected  up,  and  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth  opened  by  dividing 
the  mucous  membrane  close  to  the  gums, 
when  any  part  of  the  body  of  the  jaw  can 
be  removed  by  making  a  section,  with  the 
saw,  on  each  side  of  it. 

In  making  these  sections,  it  is  better  not 
to  complete  one  before  the  other  is  begun, 
because  of  the  loss  of  resistance  consequent 
upon  breaking  the  continuity  of  the  bone  ; 
but  each  cut  being  carried  nearly  through 
the  bone  with  the  saw,  may  be  conveniently 
finished  with  the  bone-forceps.  Should  it 
be  necessary  to  prolong  the  incision  beyond 
the  median  line,  and  to  remove  the  sym- 
physis, care  must  be  taken  to  guard  against 
the  falling  back  of  the  tongue  by  having  a 
stout  thread  passed  through  it,  upon  which 
traction  may  be  made.  The  mylo-hyoid 
muscle  and  mucous  membrane  inside  the 
bone  can  then  be  divided  and  the  piece 
removed,  but,  whenever  possible,  the  alve- 
olus alone  should  be  divided,  and  the  lower 
border  of  the  jaw  be  preserved. 


For  removal  of  one  half  of  the  lower 
jaw,  it  will  be  advisable  to  divide  the  lower 
lip  in  the  median  line ;  for  though  it  is 
possible  to  perform  the  operation  without 
this,  yet,  if  the  disease  is  at  all  serious,  it 
unnecessarily  complicates  the  operation  to 
save  the  lip,  which  reunites  readily  enough. 
The  incision  should  then  be  carried,  at 
right  angles  to  that  in  the  lip,  along  the 
lower  border  of  the  bone  as  far  as  the 
angle,  and  then  upwards  to  near  the  lobule 
of  the  ear.  This  will  necessarily  divide  the 
facial  artery,  but  no  important  branches  of 
the  facial  nerve,  unless  prolonged  into  the 
parotid  gland.  The  tissues  of  the  face  and 
of  the  masseter  being  dissected  up  off  the 
bone  or  timiour,  the  jaw  is  to  be  divided  at 
a  convenient  point,  a  tooth  having  been 
previously  extracted.  The  scalpel  is  then 
to  be  carried  closely  along  the  inner  surface 
of  the  jaw,  to  divide  the  tissues  forming  the 
floor  of  the  mouth,  and  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  detach  or  damage  the  sub-lingual 
gland. 

The  cut  end  of  the  jaw  being  grasped 
with  the  lion-forceps  can  now  be  everted,  so 
as  to  bring  the  internal  pterygoid  muscle 
into  view,  and  this  must  be  dissected  from 
the  bone.  Should  the  disease  be  of  a  non- 
malignant  character,  and  not  involve  the 
articulation,  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  should 
be  sawn  across  in  preference  to  disarticu- 
lating ;  and,  even  when  the  tumour  en- 
croaches very  closely  upon  the  joint,  it 
may  be  possible  to  divide  the  neck  of  the 
condyle  and  the  coronoid  process  separately 
with  bone-forceps. 

In  order  to  disarticulate  the  condyle, 
the  soft  tissues  should  be  held  out  of  the 
way  with  spatulas,  and  the  jaw  being  firmly 
grasped  vsdth  the  lion-forceps,  is  to  be  de- 
pressed, so  as  to  bring  the  coronoid  process 
forward  and  allow  of  division  of  the  inser- 
tion of  the  temporal  muscle.  This  is  some- 
times rendered  difiicult  by  an  unusijal 
length  of  the  process,  or  by  its  being 
jammed  against  the  malar  bone  by  the 
bulk  of  the  tumour.  In  that  case,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  cut  off  the  coronoid  process 
with  bone-forceps,  or  to  break  it  by  force. 

The  coronoid  process  having  been 
cleared,  the  depression  of  the  jaw  from  be- 
fore backwards  is  to  be  continued,  in  order 
to  throw  the  condyle  forward;  but  great 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  rotate  the  jaw 
outwards,  or  the  internal  maxUlary  artery 
will  be  stretched  around  the  neck  of  the 
bone,  and  be  either  torn  or  divided,  when 
the  hsemorrhage  would  be  severe  and  diffi- 
cult to  arrest.  The  condyle  being  made 
prominent,  the  knife  is  to  be  carefully 
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applied  over  it,  -when  the  bone  will  start 
forward,  tearing  through  and  bringing 
away  with  it  a  portion  of  the  external 
pterygoid  muscle.  The  knife  must  not  be 
used  to  divide  the  muscular  fibres,  which 
bleed  less  if  torn,  but  may  be  employed  to 
divide  the  inferior  dental  nerve,  so  as  to 
save  it  firom  being  pulled  out  of  the  bony 
canal.  When,  from  the  nature  of  the  tu- 
mour, the  leverage  of  the  jaw  is  lost,  and 
consequently  disarticulation  of  the  condyle 
becomes  difficult,  recourse  may  be  had 
with  great  advantage  to  the  broad  elevator 
recommended  by  Professor  Gross  for  dis- 
articulating the  condyle  firom  the  glenoid 
cavity.  In  this  way  the  bone  may  be 
forced  firom  its  socket,  and  the  risk  of 
haemorrhage  firom  the  internal  maxillary 
artery  be  completely  avoided.  Any  bleed- 
ing vessels  should  be  secured  with  Uga- 
tures,  the  Hp  united  with  hare-Hp  pins  and 
the  wound  with  sutures,  care  being  taken 
to  leave  a  dependent  opening  for  the  dis- 
charges. Christophee  Heath. 

JOINTS,  Diseases  of. — In  considering 
the  subject  of  joint-disease,  it  is  weU  to  bear 
in  mind  the  structure  and  function  of  the 
part  concerned;  for  it  wiU  be  found,  in 
practice,  that  in  no  class  of  diseases  are  these 
more  intimately  related  to  symptoms  and 
treatment.  Thus,  the  structures  which 
usually  enter  into  the  formation  of  a  joint 
are  bone,  cartilage,  synovial  membrane  and 
Hgament;  surrounding  the  joint  are  muscles, 
with  their  corresponding  vascular  and 
nervous  suppHes,  the  arterial  anastomoses 
being  in  most  cases  very  free,  and  the 
nerves  supplying  the  joint  being  derived 
from  those  that  are  distributed  to  the 
muscles  which  move  it. 

The  symptoms,  in  any  individual  case 
of  joint-disease,  wiU  vary  in  accordance  with 
the  particular  structure  which  in  that  case 
is  chiefly  affected;  and  the  determining 
of  the  part  in  which  the  disease  originated, 
will  often  aid  our  diagnosis  of  the  consti- 
tutional or  other  condition  upon  which  it 
depends.  So  also  in  regard  to  fanction. 
The  proper  function  of  a  joint  is  limited 
movement,  which  should  be  accomplished 
without  pain  or  sensible  friction.  In  disease, 
this  function  is  disturbed  in  a  manner 
which  is  indicative  of  the  character  and 
seat  of  the  morbid  process. 

It  wiU  be  observed  that  nearly  all  acute 
inflammations  of  joints  commence  as  syno- 
vitis, although,  if  the  process  is  not  soon 
arrested,  the  other  structures — cartilage, 
bone,  Hgaments — also  become  involved. 
These  acute  inflammations  have  their  origin 


either  in  injury — as,  for  example,  a  sprain 
or  woimd — or  in  the  constitutional  diseases 
pyaemia  and  rheumatism,  of  which  the  joint- 
affection  is  but  a  part. 

The  subacute  and  chrome  joint-diseases 
exhibit  a  much  greater  variety  both  in  the 
tissues  affected  and  in  the  mode  of  origin. 
These  are  either  secondary  to  the  more 
acute  forms,  of  which  a  chronic  traumatic 
synovitis  is  a  common  example ;  or  they  are 
due  to  divers  constitutional  conditions,  of 
which  the  most  fi-equent  are  scrofula,  rheu- 
matism, syphilis,  gout,  and  some  of  the 
milder  forms  of  septic  infection.  Very 
often  too,  an  injury  wiU  be  found  to  be  the 
starting-point  of  a  chronic  joint-affection, 
the  persistence  of  which  depends  upon  con- 
stitutional disease. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  describe  the 
diseases  of  joints,  first  in  relation  to  the 
particular  tissue  which  is  chiefly  affected ; 
and  secondly  in  relation  to  the  associated 
constitutional  condition. 

Diseases  of  the  Stnovlal  Membeane. 
Of  all  the  joint-structures,  the  synovial 
membrane  is  the  most  Hable  to  the  various 
forms  of  inflammatory  distm'bance.  It  is 
exceedingly  sensitive  to  injury,  and  to  any 
changes  in  the  amount  or  character  of  its 
blood-supply. 

In  Acute  Synovitis  the  synovial  mem- 
brane rapidly  becomes  swollen  and  vascular, 
losing  its  natural  smoothness,  and  present- 
ing a  velvet-Hke  surface ;  at  the  same  time 
the  cavity  of  the  joint  becomes  distended 
with  an  abundant  secretion  of  slightly 
turbid  synovia.  Minute  blood-vessels  are 
seen  traversing  the  membrane  and  giving 
it  a  brilHant  red  colour,  with  here  and  there 
patches  of  deeper  tint,  so  that  its  en- 
croachment upon  the  cartilages  is  ren- 
dered very  obvious.  Under  the  microscope, 
the  synovial  fluid  is  seen  to  contain 
leucocytes,  oil-globules,  and  shreds  of 
fibrinous  material ;  the  cellular  element  in- 
creasing in  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the 
inflammation,  and  the  fluid  approximating 
in  varying  degrees  to  the  character  of  pus. 

The  symptoms  are  pain,  heat,  and 
swelling  of  the  joint,  together  with  pyrexia. 
The  pain  is  of  an  aching  and  tln-obbing 
character,  greatly  aggravated  by  movement 
or  interarticular  pressure ;  the  joint  not 
only  feels  hot  to  the  patient,  but  its  tem- 
perature is  actually  raised ;  the  swelling 
corresponds  to  the  limits  of  the  synovial 
sac,  it  obscures  the  natural  outlines  of  the 
bones,  and  fluctuation  can  be  felt  across 
the  joint.  The  muscles  which  act  upon 
the  joint  are  iu  a  state  of  rigidity,  and 
fix  it,  usuaUy  in  the  position  of  partial 
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flexion.  The  pyrexia  vai-ies  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  affected  joint  and  the 
aciiteness  of  the  process.  There  are  often 
some  premonitory  rigors.  The  result  may 
be  either  the  complete  subsidence  of  the 
inflammation,  the  joint  being  left  for  a  time 
somewhat  tender  and  loose  from  the  stretch- 
ing its  tissues  have  undergone ;  or  there  may 
be  partial  subsidence  into  the  condition  of 
chronic  inflammation ;  or  suppuration  may 
ensue. 

The  occurrence  of  suppuration  is  indi- 
cated by  marked  increase  in  the  constitu- 
tional disturbance ;  rigors  occur  and  may 
be  repeated,  the  temperature  rises,  the  pulse 
is  quickened,  and  if  the  joint  affected  be  a 
large  one  (e.g.  the  knee),  the  patient  is 
gravely  ill.  There  is  not  necessarily  any 
increase  in  the  amount  of  fluid  in  the  joint, 
but  the  tissues  around  usually  become  cede- 
matous,  the  skin  red  and  hot,  and  the  pain 
very  severe,  so  that  appetite  and  sleep  are 
lost.  Painful  startings  of  the  limb  now 
occur,  and  any  movement  of  the  joint-sm-face 
is  attended  with  severe  suffering.  The  liga- 
ments also  become  softened,  so  that,  unless 
means  are  taken  to  prevent  it,  displace- 
ment of  the  bones  taies  place  in  the  di- 
rection in  which  the  muscles  have  most 
power. 

If  exit  is  not  now  given  to  the  pus,  it 
makes  its  way  out  of  the  joint  into  the  sur- 
rounding tissues  and  then  to  the  surface. 
As  the  suppuration  progresses,  the  carti- 
lages become  ulcerated  and  detached,  the 
bone-surfaces  exposed  and  displaced,  and 
the  joint  is  thus  irretrievably  damaged; 
while  at  the  same  time  the  patient  is  in 
danger  of  pyaemia,  hectic,  and  exhaustion, 
from  which  he  is  often  only  to  be  rescued 
by  amputation  of  the  limb. 

Suppuration  of  a  joint  is  not,  however, 
necessarily  attended  with  ulceration  of  the 
cartilages,  though  it  usually  is.  Early  in- 
cision and  free  drainage  may  be  followed  by 
recovery,  with  little  or  no  impairment  of 
movement.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  how- 
ever, the  most  favourable  result  that  can  be 
obtained  is  a  joint  more  or  less  fixed  by 
adhesions,  and  weakened  by  softening  and 
destruction  of  its  ligaments ;  limitation  of 
the  natural  movements  by  adhesions  being 
often  accompanied  by  too  great  mobility  in 
other  directions. 

The  treatment  of  acute  synovitis  in  a 
healthy  person  should  be  antiphlogistic  and 
decided,  for  it  is  of  great  importance  to 
arrest  the  morbid  process  at  the  earliest 
possible  stage.  The  maintenance  of  the 
joint  in  a  condition  of  rest  is  the  first  essen- 
tial ;  this  must  be  attained  by  the  applica- 


tion of  suitable  splints  or  other  apparatus 
for  ensiuring  immobility.  See  Ankle,  Elbow, 
Hip,  Knee,  Shoulder, Whist. 

At  the  outset  of  the  inflammation,  leech- 
ing is  of  great  value  ;  ten  leeches  applied 
to  a  joint  such  as  the  knee,  or  six  to  the 
elbow,  may  cut  short  the  attack  at  its  com- 
mencement. Great  pain  is  a  special  indi- 
cation for  leeching,  which  almost  always 
gives  relief.  If  the  abstraction  of  blood  is 
undesirable,  cold  should  be  appHed  to  the 
joint  by  means  of  an  ice-bag,  Leiter's  tubes, 
or  evaporating  lotions.  In  the  beginning  of 
traumatic  synovitis,  elastic  pressure  made 
with  an  india-rubber  bandage,  over  which 
an  ice-bag  can  be  placed,  is  often  very 
useful.  In  some  cases,  however,  it  will  be 
found  that  warm  fomentations  are  more 
comfortable  and  equally  beneficial. 

Besides  such  local  measures,  a  purga- 
tive wiU  generally  be  needed,  and,  if  the 
constitutional  disturbance  be  severe,  opium 
should  be  given  in  small  doses  frequently 
repeated,  to  which,  if  the  pulse  be  hard,  a 
Uttle  tartar  emetic  (gr.  j'gth  to  gr.  ^th)  may 
be  usefully  added.  If  the  distension  of  the 
joint  is  not  thus  diminished,  it  should  be 
punctured  with  a  fine  trocar  or  aspirating- 
needle,  and  the  distending  fluid  be  with- 
drawn. Every  possible  care  must  be  taken 
to  prevent  the  entrance  through  the  punc- 
ture of  any  septic  material  into  the  joint, 
and  gentle  elastic  pressure  should  be  main- 
tained after  the  evacuation  of  the  fluid.  A 
convenient  method  of  procedure  is  to  en- 
circle the  joint  with  an  elastic  bandage, 
between  two  of  the  folds  of  which  a  small 
interval  is  left ;  in  this  interval "ihe  joint  is 
punctured  with  a  fine  hollow  needle  at- 
tached to  a  syringe  with  a  glass  barrel,  so 
that  the  nature  of  the  fluid  can  be  observed. 
The  skin  around  the  point  of  puncture  is 
to  be  previously  washed  with  a  solution  of 
carboUc  acid  (1  in  20),  and  the  needle 
thoroughly  cleansed  in  the  same  solution. 
The  needle  should  be  introduced  obliquely, 
and  the  fluid  gently  and  slowly  withdrawn, 
the  suction  of  the  syringe  being  arrested  as 
soon  as  the  fluid  ceases  to  flow  readily,  or 
if  it  become  tinged  with  blood.  On  the 
needle  being  removed,  the  httle  wound  is 
immediately  closed  with  plaster. 

Ptmcture  of  a  distended  joint,  thus  per- 
formed with  strict  antiseptic  precautions, 
is  a  safe  method  of  reheving  tension,  and 
the  withdrawal  of  even  a  small  quantity  of 
the  fluid  is  often  followed  by  immediate 
subsidence  of  the  inflammation  and  the 
gradual  absorption  of  the  remaining  effusion. 
If,  after  the  acute  stage  has  passed,  there 
still  remain  an  excess  of  fluid  in  the  joint, 
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its  removal  will  probably  be  obtained  by 
the  application  of  a  blister,  or  by  main- 
taining even  pressure  by  means  of  an  elastic 
bandage  or  frequently  renewed  strapping. 
After  an  attack  of  acute  inflammation  or 
distension,  the  tissues  of  a  joint  are  left 
loose  and  softened;  support  should  there- 
fore be  given,  by  strapping  or  bandaging, 
for  some  weeks  after  the  use  of  the  joint  is 
recommenced. 

If  the  inflammatory  process  passes  on 
to  the  stage  of  suppm-ation,  the  gravity  of 
both  local  and  general  conditions  is  greatly 
increased.  The  time  for  depletion  is  now 
passed,  the  patient's  strength  wiLL  require 
supporting  rather  than  depressing,  and  our 
efforts  must  be  directed  to  maintaining  the 
best  local  and  constitutional  conditions  for 
the  repair  of  the  damaged  joint.  If,  then, 
the  symptoms  are  such  as  have  been  de- 
scribed above  as  indicating  suppuration 
of  the  joint,  and  especially  if  the  patient's 
temperature  remains  persistently  high,  the 
character  of  the  contained  fluid  must  be 
ascertained  by  antiseptic  puncture  with 
the  exploring  syi'inge.  Should  the  fluid 
withdrawn  prove  to  be  only  turbid,  and  not 
actually  purulent,  its  removal  may  be  the 
first  step  towards  recovery,  and  the  avoid- 
ance of  suppuration  may  still  be  hoped  for. 
If,  however,  the  fluid  prove  to  be  pus,  its 
ft-ee  evacuation  is  urgently  needful.  For 
this  purpose  the  joint  must  be  freely  in- 
cised in  such  a  situation  as  wUl  best  ensure 
complete  drainage:  its  cavity  must  be 
syringed  out  with  an  antiseptic  solution 
(e.g.  1  part  of  carbolic  acid  to  40  parts  of 
water),  and  the  wound  dressed  with  ab- 
sorbent antiseptic  dressings. 

The  success  of  the  treatment  will  de- 
pend very  much  upon  the  efl&cient  drainage 
of  every  part  of  the  joint- cavity,  and  upon 
the  avoidance  of  septic  infection.  The 
strictest  antiseptic  precautions  must  be 
observed.  The  incision  must  be  made,  if 
possible,  in  the  most  dependent  position,  a 
drainage-tube  must  be  inserted  to  ensure 
the  patency  of  the  wound,  and,  if  the  joint 
does  not  thoroughly  empty  itself,  it  must 
be  daily  washed  out  by  gentle  irrigation 
with  carboHsed  water.  A  good  form  of 
dressing  is  a  pad  of  carboUzed  wool  enclosed 
in  a  double  layer  of  eucalyptus  or  carbo- 
Hzed  gauze,  which  shoiild  be  changed  suffi- 
ciently frequently  to  prevent  the  discharge 
soaking  through  or  decomposing.  The 
temperature  should  be  carefully  watched, 
and  any  sudden  rise  taken  as  an  indication 
for  an  examination  of  the  joint,  to  make 
sure  that  the  route  of  exit  for  the  matter  is 
quite  free. 


The  incision  of  a  large  joint  is  doubtless 
a  very  serious  proceeding,  but  the  detention 
of  matter  within  the  cavity  of  a  joint  is 
stiU  more  dangerous;  and,  if  the  precau- 
tions indicated  above  are  observed,  the 
operation  is  often  followed  by  an  iname- 
diate  improvement  in  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  patient,  and  may  even  lead, 
in  young  subjects,  to  complete  recovery  of 
the  fumctions  of  the  joint;  in  the  adult, 
however,  ankylosis  is  the  more  concunon 
result. 

Should  the  evacuation  of  matter  not  be 
followed  by  a  satisfactory  improvement, 
the  question  of  amputation  will  have  to  be 
considered.  The  decision  must  be  based 
upon  a  consideration  of  the  reparative 
power  of  the  patient,  the  severity  of  the 
constitutional  irritation,  and  the  probable 
usefulness  of  the  Hmb  if  preserved.  Age, 
habits,  diathesis,  and  environment  must 
all  be  taken  into  accoimt,  and  of  course 
each  case  must  be  decided  on  its  own. 
merits;  but  in  general  terms  it  may  be 
said  that  amputation  is  called  for  when,  in 
spite  of  free  drainage  of  the  joint,  the  sup- 
puration does  not  diminish,  and  the  patient 
is  losing  ground,  and  becoming  worn  out 
by  pain  and  fever.  "When  imder  such  cir- 
cumstances the  source  of  irritation  is  re- 
moved by  amputation,  health  is  often  re- 
covered vdth  surprising  rapidity. 

During  the  period  of  suppuration,  the 
environment  of  the  patient  should  be  care- 
ftdly  looked  to,  for  the  progress  of  the  case 
will  be  greatly  influenced  by  hygienic  pre- 
cautions. A  well- ventilated  room,  noiurish- 
ing  and  easily-digested  food,  scrupulous 
cleanliness,  protection  of  points  of  pressm-e 
against  the  formation  of  bedsores,  the  ad- 
ministration of  suitable  tonics  (of  which 
quinine  is  especially  to  be  commended)  and 
stimulants  (which  often  act  most  usefully 
in  promoting  sleep  as  well  as  supporting 
the  strength) — these,  and  the  care  of  an 
efficient  nurse,  are  the  aids  to  recovery 
which  are  to  be  especially  desired. 

Sub -acute  Synovitis  is  a  distinction 
which  it  is  convenient  to  maintain,  both 
ft'om  the  acute  form  which  has  been  de- 
scribed above,  and  from  that  variety  which 
is  fr'om  its  commencement  characterised 
by  indolence  and  chronicity.  Every  gra- 
dation is,  in  practice,  met  with  between  the 
most  acute  and  the  most  chronic  form  of 
joint-inflammation;  but  there  is  a  lai-ge 
number  of  cases  in  which  the  causes  at 
work  are  the  same  as  those  which  give  rise 
to  the  acute  disease,  but  which,  operating 
less  actively,  produce  effects  similar  in. 
kind  but  less  in  degree. 
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This  is  the  subacute  group,  which  in  no 
way  resembles,  either  in  its  causation  or 
ia  its  local  and  constitutional  concomitants, 
the  chronic  form  to  be  subsequently  de- 
scribed, but  which  has  everything  in 
common  with  the  acute  form  excepting  its 
virulence.  An  example  of  subacute  syno- 
\'itis  would  be  that  caused  by  a  sprain  in  a 
healthy  person.  The  injmy  is  followed  by 
a  rapid  effusion  into_  the  joint  of  nearly 
clear  synovia,  giving  rise  to  a  corresponding 
amount  of  sweUing,  tension,  heat,  and  pain. 
Movement  of  the  joint  is  restricted  and 
painful.  There  is  slight  constitutional  dis- 
turbance, the  temperature  reaching,  per- 
haps, 100°.  If  the  part  be  kept  at  rest,  the 
symptoms  soon  subside.  There  is  but  little 
tendency  to  suppuration,  the  health  is  im- 
affected,  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  joint  is 
restored  to  partial  or  complete  activity. 

The  treatment  of  this  class  of  cases 
must  be  regulated  in  accordance  with  the 
degree  of  activity  to  which  the  inflammatory 
process  attains.  At  their  commencement, 
severe  or  increasing  pain  may  usually  be 
taken  as  an  indication  for  leeching ;  but  the 
majority  of  the  subacute  inflammations  of 
joints  are  to  be  arrested  by  the  application 
of  cold  and  pressure,  and  the  maintenance 
of  rest.  After  the  subsidence  of  the  early 
symptoms,  there  very  commonly  remains 
more  or  less  excess  of  synovial  fluid  in  the 
joint,  and  for  this  repeated  blisters  should 
be  used,  followed  by  elastic  pressure  or  the 
application  of  strapping. 

It  is  often  necessary  to  maintain  some 
form  of  pressure  upon  the  joint  for  several 
months,  in  consequence  of  the  tendency  to 
rf -accumulation  of  fluid  within  the  joint 
which  these  cases  exhibit.  Should  this 
passive  form  of  effusion  recur  without  fresh 
inflammatory  symptoms,  the  application  of 
what  is  usually  known  as  a  '  Scott's  dress- 
ing '  wfll  be  found  very  useful.  This  is  a 
combination  of  pressure  with  mercurial  in- 
unction. The  joint  is  to  be  enveloped  in 
strips  of  lint,  on  which  is  spread  the  cam- 
phorated mercurial  ointment;  over  this 
several  layers  of  firm  adhesive  plaster  are 
to  be  strapped,  so  as  to  make  even  pressure 
on  aU  parts  of  the  joint,  to  restrict  its 
movement  and  to  give  support;  outside 
aU  a  gummed  bandage  is  to  be  placed.  It 
is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  an  essential 
part  of  this  method  is  the  use  of  even 
pressure,  so  that  the  joint  must  be  re- 
strapped  every  few  days,  or  as  often  as  the 
plaster  becomes  loose.  In  some  instances, 
this  passive  effusion  is  persistent  in  spite 
of  such  treatment,  or  recurs  inamediately 
that  the  joint  is  released  from  pressure. 
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This  condition,  found  chiefly  in  the  knee,  is 
called  Ji/yd/roj)s  articuU.  For  this  the  re- 
moval of  the  fluid  by  aspii'ation,  followed 
by  the  use  of  a  Scott's  bandage,  should  first 
be  tried.  If  this  fails,  the  joint  is  to  be  in- 
jected with  a  mild  aseptic  stimulant.  A 
1  per  cent,  solution  of  carboUc  acid  in 
water  may  be  injected  by  a  fine  syringe  into 
the  previously  emptied  joint  ;  the  solu- 
tion, having  been  brought  into  contact  with 
every  part  of  the  synovial  cavity,  is  then 
withdrawn,  and  finally  the  joint  is  covered 
with  a  layer  of  cotton  wool  half  an  inch 
thick,  which  is  bandaged  over  it  so  as  to 
maintain  moderate  pressm-e  and  yet  allow 
of  some  swelling.   See  Hydrarthrosis. 

The  result  of  the  injection  wiU.  probably 
be  some  shght  inflammation  and  swelling, 
which  on  its  subsidence  leaves  the  synovial 
membrane  in  a  condition  less  prone  to  ex- 
cessive secretion.  The  joint  must  be  kept, 
at  rest  during  this  treatment,  and,  should 
any  acute  symptoms  arise  from  the  injec- 
tion, they  must  at  once  be  combated  by 
the  use  of  cold  or  other  antiphlogistic 
measures.  Should  the  mild  solution  re- 
commended not  suffice,  a  stronger  must  be 
used,  or  a  mixture  of  tinctm'e  of  iodine  and 
water  (1  in  10)  may  be  substituted. 

Many  cases  of  subacute  synovitis  are 
kept  up  by  the  presence  of  adhesions  within 
the  affected  joint.  This  cause  may  be  sus- 
pected when  a  joint,  which  has  previously 
been  more  acutely  inflamed,  is  Uable  to 
frequently  recmTing  attacks  of  pain  and 
swelling,  provoked  by  any  unusual  exercise 
or  freedom  of  movement.  On  examining 
such  a  joint,  pain  wiU  be  evoked  whenever 
the  limb  is  moved  in  some  particular  direc- 
tion, in  which  also  movement  will  be  found 
to  be  unnaturally  restricted ;  very  often  a 
painful  spot  can  be  exactly  indicated  by 
the  patient.  In  these  cases  the  synovitis 
is  kept  up  by  the  stretching  of  the  adhe- 
sion, and  may  be  promptly  brought  to  an 
end  by  the  forcible  rupture  of  the  adhesion, 
which  must  be  done  by  a  sudden  and  un- 
expected movement,  so  that  the  muscular 
resistance  is  evaded  by  sm-prise ;  or  else 
while  the  patient  is  under  the  influence  of 
an  antesthetic.   See  Bone-Setting. 

Chromic  Synovitis  is  the  most  common 
of  joint-affections,  and  will  often  be  foimd 
to  be  associated  with  some  morbid  diathe- 
sis, such  as  scrofula  or  rheumatism.  Yet. 
there  are  many  cases — especially  in  chil- 
dren— in  which  the  joint-affection  is  the 
only  sign  of  disease,  and  which  are,  with- 
out doubt,  of  local  origin.  These  are  mostly 
due  either  to  neglect  of  the  original  injury, 
so  that  the  joint  is  not  given  a  fair  chanca- 
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of  recovery — a  condition  often  met  with 
among  the  children  of  the  poor  owing  to 
their  domestic  difi&culties ;  or  they  arise 
from  repeated  injuries  to  a  damaged  joint — 
a  not  uncommon  occurrence,  because  a  joint 
once  weakened  by  inflammation  is  all  the 
more  prone  to  subsequent  accidents. 

But  the  very  persistence  or  chronicity 
of  a  synovitis,  unless  it  be  thus  accounted 
for,  should  lead  us  to  suspect  some  consti- 
tutional error,  the  discovery  of  which  may 
be  essential  to  the  effectual  treatment  of 
the  disease.  Chronic  inflammation  of  the 
synovial  membrane  may  be  the  result  of 
the  subsidence  of  the  acuter  forms,  in 
which  the  membrane,  instead  of  recovering 
its  normal  condition,  remains  somewhat 
swollen  and  vascular,  and  secretes  an  ex- 
cess of  synovial  fluid ;  or  the  process  may 
be,  from  the  commencement,  of  a  slow  and 
indolent  kind.  The  joint  is  observed  to  be 
swollen,  partly  from  fluid  in  its  cavity,  and 
partly  from  thickening  of  the  synovial  ! 
membrane;  it  is  sUghtly  hotter  than  the 
corresponding  joint  of  the  opposite  side,  and 
is  moved  a  Uttle  less  freely.  There  is  ten- 
derness, often  of  limited  area,  and  confined 
to  one  or  two  spots.  Pain  is  trifling,  and 
perhaps  only  eUcited  upon  extreme  flexion 
or  extension.  If  the  affected  joint  be  of 
the  lower  extremity,  there  is  more  or  less 
lameness,  chiefly  owing  to  the  involuntary 
restriction  of  the  natural  movements. 

As  the  disease  progresses,  the  synovial 
membrane  becomes  gradually  more  thick- 
ened and  pulpy,  the  bony  outlines  of  the 
joint  are  concealed  by  a  general  elastic 
swelling,  giving  to  the  touch  a  deceptive 
sense  of  fluctuation  ;  the  Ugaments  soften, 
the  bone-surfaces  become  displaced,  and 
the  functions  of  the  joint  are  slowly  but 
surely  lost ;  at  the  same  time  the  related 
muscles  tmdergo  proportionate  wasting.  If 
the  interior  of  such  a  joint  is  examined,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  synovial  membrane 
jjresents  morbid  changes  of  much  greater 
extent  and  degree  than  the  other  joint- 
structures.  The  Ugaments  may  be  softened 
and  stretched,  and  the  cartilages  eroded 
here  and  there,  but  the  bones  remain  tm- 
altered.  The  delicate  synovial  membrane 
of  health  is  replaced  by  a  thick,  semi- 
opaque,  gelatinous  mass,  which  is  adherent 
to  the  cartilages,  and  bulges  into  aU  the 
less  resistant  parts  of  the  joint. 

In  some  few  instances,  the  thickened 
membrane  develops  a  fringe  of  pendulous 
growths,  which  project  into  the  cavity  of 
the  joint ;  these  may  become  elongated 
ffofficiently  to  allow  of  their  free  move- 
ment within  the  joint,  or  may  become 


entirely  detached,  and  so  give  rise  to  the 
symptoms  of  Loose  Caetilage.  But  more 
usually  the  growth  affects  uniformly  the 
whole  of  the  synovial  membrane ;  it  may 
attain  the  thickness  of  a  quarter  or  half  an 
inch ;  it  is  of  yellowish-brown  colour,  inter- 
sected with  white  streaks  and  a  few  small 
blood-vessels ;  its  consistency  varies  from 
that  of  firiable  granulation-tissue  easily 
breaking  down  under  the  finger,  to  a  tough- 
ness almost  approaching  that  of  fibre - 
cartilage.  Microscopic  sections  of  this 
material  show  it  to  consist  of  a  delicate 
fibriUated  stroma,  containing  in  its  meshes 
free  nuclei  and  nucleated  cells  of  varying 
size  and  shape,  but  mostly  of  somewhat 
oval  outline. 

This  stage  of  the  disease  may  last  a 
long  time — months,  or  even  years — giving 
rise  to  but  little  pain,  and  causing  but 
slight  inconvenience  beyond  the  wealmess 
and  diminished  mobihty  of  the  affected 
!  joint ;  but  nevertheless,  when  the  synovial 
membrane  has  once  undergone  pronounced 
gelatiniform  degeneration,  the  condition  is 
one  which  does  not  admit  of  the  restora- 
tion of  the  integi-ity  of  the  joint.  Usually, 
indeed,  the  disease  is  slowly  progressive. 
In  advanced  cases,  numerous  points  of  fatty 
degeneration  and  of  suppuration  may  be 
seen  in  the  thickened  synovial  tissue,  and 
sometimes  its  entire  free  surface  is  covered 
with  a  distinct  layer  of  pus-secreting  granu- 
lation-tissue. 

When  suppm-ation  occmrs  within  the 
substance  of  the  pulpy  membrane,  matter 
may  make  its  way  either  to  the  surface  or 
into  the  interior  of  the  joint.  If  it  come 
to  the  sm-face,  a  localised  swelling  forms 
over  some  part  of  the  joint ;  if  this  be  not 
opened  the  skin  slowly  ulcerates,  ill-formed 
flocculent  pus  escapes,  and  an  indolent 
sinus  remains.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
progress  of  the  matter  is  into  the  interior 
of  the  joint,  a  chronic  suppm'ation  of  the 
joint  ensues,  which  gradually  leads  to  its 
complete  disintegration.  But  suppuration 
of  a  joint,  thus  altered  by  previous  chronic 
inflammation,  difi'ers  entirely,  both  in  its 
gravity  and  its  symptoms,  from  the  acute 
form  which  has  been  described  above. 
There  is  usually  some  little  iacrease  of 
paid  and  sweUhig,  and  the  temperature 
rises  at  night;  but  in  many  cases  the 
symptoms  are  but  little  aggravated,  and 
the  destruction  of  the  joint  is  kidicated 
more  by  the  increasing  displacement  and 
'  ligamentous  softening  than  by  any  marked 
constitutional  disturbance. 

The  treatment  of  the  earlier  stages  of 
chronic  synovitis  resolves  itself  chiefly  into 
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securing  the  immobility  of  the  joint,  and 
the  use  of  some  form  of  counter-irritation. 
At  the  same  time  the  constitutional  condi- 
tion of  the  patient  should  be  carefully  re- 
garded, any  morbid  tendencies  as  far  _  as 
possible  counteracted,  and  the  reparative 
powers  assisted  and  maintained.  As  the 
joint  must  be  kept  at  rest  for  a  considerable 
period,  it  is  important  to  arrange  this  with- 
out confining  the  patient  to  the  house.  In 
the  upper  extremity  this  is  easy ;  but  when 
the  joints  of  the  lower  limb  are  affected, 
some  ingenuity  is  necessary  to  allow  of  loco- 
motion without  harmful  joint-movement. 
In  the  majority  of  cases,  it  will  be  found 
that  a  well-moulded  leather  splint  is  by  far 
the  most  comfortable  apparatus  for  main- 
taining immobOity.  A  cast  of  the  limb 
should  be  taken,  and  the  leather  moulded 
thereon.  The  splint  should  extend  suffi- 
ciently far,  above  and  below  the  affected 
joint,  to  keep  the  muscles  which  act  upon 
the  joint  in  complete  rest;  it  should  be 
made  to  lace,  so  that  it  can  be  easily  re- 
moved and  reappUed ;  and  great  care  should 
be  taken  to  avoid  undue  pressure  upon  all 
bony  prominences.  Plaster  of  Paris,  paraf- 
fin, and  similar  kinds  of  splints  have  the 
great  disadvantage  that  they  do  not  allow 
of  the  inspection  and  cleansing  of  the  skin, 
so  easily  permitted  by  the  laced  leather 
splint.  Most  of  the  felt  and  other  plastic 
materials  invented  for  the  purpose  have  the 
defect  of  becoming  softened  by  the  heat  of 
the  body,  and  thus  soon  losing  their  effi- 
ciency. Gutta-percha  is  worse  than  useless. 

In  the  upper  limb,  in  addition  to  the 
spHnt,  the  arm  should  be  carried  in  a 
sling. 

In  the  lower  hmb,  the  affected  joint 
being  fixed  by  a  splint,  the  patient  may 
move  about  with  the  aid  of  crutches,  the 
boot  of  the  sound  hmb  being  sufficiently 
raised,  by  adding  to  the  sole,  to  keep  the 
diseased  limb  off  the  ground ;  or,  if  the 
tarsus  be  affected,  the  weight  may  be  borne 
upon  a  knee-rest  with  a  wooden  leg.  A 
Thomas's  splint — i.e.  a  metal  band  moulded 
to  the  back  of  the  limb,  vnth  cross-grips  to 
keep  it  in  position — is  also  very  useful  for 
the  hip  or  knee. 

If  the  synovial  thickening  be  only  slight, 
great  benefit  will  be  obtained  by  the  Ught 
apphcation  over  the  joint  of  the  actual  cau- 
tery, repeated  at  intervals  of  about  a  week ; 
or  by  the  use  of  small  and  fi-equently  re- 
peated bhsters,  after  which  the  joint  should 
be  strapped  in  camphorated  mercurial 
ointment.  Sulphur  ointment,  rubbed  into 
the  joint  and  applied  beneath  a  flannel 
bandage,  is  also  useful ;  and  as  recovery  is 
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approached,  friction,  the  warm  douche,  and 
passive  movement  may  be  added  with  ad- 
vantage. If,  however,  the  synovial  disease 
has  advanced  to  the  stage  of  pulpy  degene- 
ration, a  cure  must  not  be  expected.  Tha 
intractable  nature  of  this  form  of  joint- 
disease  has  long  been  recognised,  and  the 
accuracy  of  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie's  state- 
ment that  in  its  advanced  stage  it  does  not 
admit  of  cure,  stiU  remains  undisputed.  It 
is  true  that  a  long  perseverance  in  treat- 
ment of  the  kind  indicated  above — i.e.  rest 
and  counter-irritation — may  succeed  in  re- 
ducing the  joint  to  a  condition  which  is 
tolerable  to  a  person  in  good  circmnstances. 
A  splint  being  worn,  and  the  limb  but 
gently  used,  the  joint  may  remain  in  a. 
lamed  but  painless  and  quiescent  condition 
for  many  years.  But  to  those  for  whom  an 
active  or  laborious  life  is  a  necessity,  or 
whose  means  do  not  allow  of  a  long  period 
of  idleness,  some  more  radical  treatment  is 
needful.  In  the  upper  extremity,  and  espe 
cially  when  the  elbow  is  the  joint  affected, 
excision  offers  a  very  satisfactory  prospect ; 
and  indeed  the  condition  is  one  to  which 
this  operation  is  particularly  applicable. 
In  the  lower  extremity  we  have  a  choice  of 
several  methods  of  treatment. 

In  children  and  young  persons  an  at- 
tempt may  be  made  to  dissolve  away  the 
morbid  synovial  growth.  For  this  purpose, 
a  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  (one  part  of 
acid  to  two  parts  of  water)  has  been  fi'eely 
appUed  to  the  interior  of  the  joint  by  means 
of  strips  of  Hnt  soaked  in  the  solution  and 
introduced  through  free  incisions.  More 
or  less  ankylosis  usually  results,  but  in 
some  instances  very  useful  movement  has 
remained.  Iodoform  has  also  been  injected 
into  the  thickened  membrane,  and  in  some 
cases  with  decided  benefit;  its  action  ap- 
pears, however,  to  be  somewhat  uncertain. 
Another  plan  is  to  open  the  joint  and  scrape 
away,  with  a  Volkmann's  spoon,  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  diseased  membrane  and 
granulation-tissue. 

If  there  is  much  displacement  of  the 
bones,  and  the  health  and  age  of  the  patient 
are  such  as  to  warrant  the  expectation  of 
sufficient  reparative  power,  excision  will  be 
the  appropriate  treatment.  In  these  cases 
of  synovial  disease  it  suffices  to  remove  a 
very  thin  slice  of  bone,  the  aim  being  the 
removal  of  the  pulpy  synovial  tissue,  and 
just  so  much  of  the  articular  surfaces  of 
the  bones  as  to  enable  ankylosis  to  take 
place  in  a  favourable  position  of  the  limb. 
When  abscess  has  occurred,  and  the  joint 
has  suppurated,  the  same  treatment  will 
be  necessary.    In  the  upper  classes  to 
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whom  time  and  expense  is  of  less  con- 
sequence, the  evacuation  of  matter,  the 
cleansing  of  the  cavity  of  the  abscess  or 
of  the  Buppm-ating  joint  with  antiseptic 
dressings,  and  careful  support  of  the  repara- 
tive powers,  wiU  in  most  cases  lead  at  last 
to  the  desired  ankylosis ;  so  that  excision 
or  amputation  are  but  rarely  called  for. 
But  amongst  the  poor,  who  cannot  afford 
either  the  time  or  the  other  aids  needfal  to 
this  end,  it  is  best  to  rid  them  of  their 
disease  at  once  by  excision  or  amputation. 
Amputation  is  indeed  sometimes  urgently 
necessary  on  account  of  the  drain  upon  the 
health  caused  by  the  suppurating  joint; 
and  it  mtTst  be  remembered  that  excision  is 
much  the  more  severe  operation  of  the  two, 
and  requires  for  its  successful  issue  a  much 
greater  amount  of  endurance  and  reparative 
power. 

DiS-EASES  OF  THE  ARTICtTLAR  CARTILAGE. 

It  has  been  frequently  asserted  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  primary  disease  of  the 
articular  cartilage,  and  it  is  certainly  true 
that  disease  of  this  structure  is  generally 
secondary  to  affections  of  the  joint-ends  of 
the  bones  or  of  the  synovial  membrane. 
Yet  there  is  good  reason  to  think  that  the 
changes  associated  with  the  disease  known 
as  '  chronic  rheumatoid  arthritis,'  or  '  osteo- 
arthritis,' have  their  origin  in  a  low  form 
■of  inflammation  or  degeneration  of  the  ar- 
ticular cartilage.  See  Osteo-Arthritis. 
There  are,  moreover,  certain  cases  to  be 
met  with,  wherein  the  ulceration  of  the  car- 
tilage occurs  at  an  early  stage  of  the  joint 
affection,  and  in  which  the  symptoms  de- 
pending upon  this  ulceration  and  the  conse- 
quent exposure  and  inflammation  of  the 
articular  lamella  of  the  bone  are  notably 
predonainant. 

Such  cases  are  characterised  by  the 
•early  occurrence  of  extremely  painful  start- 
ings  of  the  limb,  and  by  the  slight  degree 
of  accompanying  swelling  and  constitutional 
disturbance.  In  this  form  of  joint-disease 
the  limb  is  very  soon  disabled  for  use,  be- 
•cause  of  the  extreme  painfulness  of  any 
movement  of  the  joint  surfaces ;  and  a 
distressing  feature  of  such  cases  is  the  dis- 
turbance of  rest  by  the  muscular  spasm, 
which  is  apt  to  occur  just  at  the  commence- 
ment of  sleep,  and  which  brings  into  acutely 
painful  contact  the  sensitive  bone-surfaces 
where  exposed  by  the  removal  of  the  car- 
tilage. This  is  especially  the  case  in  dis- 
ease of  the  hip-joint,  and  gives  rise  to  the 
chai-acteristic  'night  scream'  of  children 
thus  affected.  This  symptom  depends,  not 
upon  the  mere  inflammation  of  the  carti- 
lage (which  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 


is  not  a  particularly  painful  process),  but 
upon  the  inflammation  and  exposure  of  the 
articular  lamella  of  the  bone  ;  and  the  oc- 
currence of  this  symptom,  during  the  pro- 
gress of  any  case  of  joint-disease,  may  be 
taken  as  highly  significant  of  the  destruc- 
tive process  having  reached  the  stage  of 
tdceration  of  the  cartilage  and  exposure  of 
the  bone. 

Articular  cartilage,  which  is  undergoing 
inflammation  and  ulceration,  exhibits  to  the 
naked  eye  changes  both  of  colour  and  tex- 
ture. Instead  of  the  pearly  blue  colour  and 
perfect  smoothness  of  health,  there  wiU  be 
seen  patches  and  lines  of  a  yellow  tint.  The 
surface  is  sometimes  roughened  and  fibrous, 
sometimes  marked  vidth  httle  pits,  giving  it 
a  worm-eaten  appearance.    In  some  parts 
the  cartilage  is  seen  to  be  eroded,  thinned, 
softened,  or  entirely  removed ;  it  is  easily 
separable  from  the  bone,  or  may  have  be- 
come detached  in  pieces  of  considerable  size. 
Microscopic  examination  shows  the  pro- 
cess to  consist  of  an  increase  in  the  size  and 
number  of  the  nuclei  of  the  cartilage-ceUs, 
and  absorption  of  the  hyaline  intercellular 
material.  This  leads  to  rupture  of  the  ceU- 
wall  and  escape  of  the  nuclei  which  have 
tmdergone  granular  degeneration,  and  thus 
to  loss  of  substance  or  ulceration.   In  more 
chronic  cases,  the  cartilage  is  found  to  have 
imdergone  fibrillation  rather  than  ulcera- 
tion:  or  its  destruction  may  be  due  to 
encroachment  upon  its  attached  surface 
by  granulations  springing  from  the  bone 
beneath.    If  the  (fisease  is  arrested  before 
any  considerable  destruction  of  the  cartilage 
has  occurred,  the  surface  may  heal  by  the 
formation  of  fibrous  tissue,  which  may 
merely  fill  up  the  gap,  or  may  form  an  ad- 
hesion to  a  corresponding  spot  upon  the 
opposite  surface  of  the  joint.    If  the  car- 
tilage be  extensively  removed,  either  the 
joint  wiU  be  destroyed  by  suppuration  or, 
the  destructive  j)rocess  coining  to  an  end, 
there  wiU  be  an  effort  at  repair,  and  the 
opposed  bone-surfaces  wiU  become  firmly 
adherent  by  fibrous  or  osseous  ankylosis. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  variety  of 
joint-disease,  counter-irritation,  especially 
by  the  actual  cautery,  wiU  be  found  of 
great  efficacy.  Best,  by  extension  or  suitable 
spUnts,  is  also  of  course  essential,  and_may 
be  much  aided  by  the  internal  administra- 
tion of  opium,  or  the  subcutaneous  injection 
of  moi*phia.  Tenotomy  of  muscles,  the  con- 
traction of  which  is  producing  inter-articular 
pressm'e,  is  also  sometimes  useful. 

Disease  op  the  Articular  Ekd  of  a 
Bone. — A  great  number  of  cases  of  joint- 
disease  have  their  origin  in  inflammation 
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of  the  adjacent  bone.  This  may  be  acute 
or  chronic. 

In  acute  periostitis  and  osteo-myelitis, 
the  inflammation  may  spread  to  the  j  oint-end 
of  the  bone  and  thence  to  the  joint,  terminat- 
ing often  in  acute  siippuration.  But,  if  the 
disease  begin  in  the  shaft  of  the  bone,  it  is 
often  limited  by  the  epiphysial  cartilage,  and 
thus,  though  the  joint  may  be  somewhat 
disturbed  by  the  contiguity  of  the  inflam- 
mation and  show  signs  of  effusion  within 
its  cavity,  it  may  yet  escape  the  destructive 
siippuration  which  has  attacked  the  ad- 
jacent bone. 

Acute  inflammation  may,  however,  com- 
mence in  the  epiphysis,  and  when  this 
occm's  the  joint  is  almost  certain  to  become 
involved.  This  is  a  disease  chiefly  of  early 
infancy;  it  has  been  described  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Smith  as  '  acute  arthritis  of  in- 
fants,' and  of  22  cases  related  by  him, 
8  occurred  in  infants  under  a  month  old, 
4  in  infants  under  two  months,  7  between 
the  ages  of  two  months  and  six  months, 
and  3  in  children  between  six  months  and 
one  year  old.  The  disease  is  an  acute  one, 
and  runs  a  rapid  coiurse,  usually  to  destruc- 
tion of  the  joint  and  death,  often  by 
pyaemia,  but  sometimes  to  recovery,  vrith 
■a  shortened  limb  and  weakened  joint. 

The  first  symptom  is  usually  impaired 
movement :  the  child  keeps  the  limb  fixed  in 
a  position  of  partial  flexion,  and  gives  evi- 
dence of  pain  on  any  attempt  at  movement 
of  the  joint.  The  pain  rapidly  increases,  the 
joint  becomes  hot  and  swollen,  and  the 
child  is  very  ill ;  suppuration  rapidly  ensues, 
and  the  abscess  bmrsting  or  being  opened, 
either  death  soon  follows,  or  the  discharge 
quickly  diminishes,  healing  takes  place, 
and  the  child  is  left  with  a  more  or  less 
crippled  but  often  very  useful  limb.  Anky- 
losis rarely  results  in  this  form  of  joint- 
disease. 

The  suppm-ation  occurs,  in  many  of  these 
cases,  in  the  centre  of  the  epiphysis,  the 
matter  making  its  way  into  the  joint  by  a 
small  sinus  ;  or  it  may  begin  just  beneath 
the  articular  lamella ;  or  the  joint-surface 
of  the  epiphysis  may  be  first  attacked,  and 
destruction  and  separation  of  the  whole  or 
part  of  the  epiphysis  rapidly  ensue.  Several 
joints  may  be  simultaneously  or  consecu- 
tively affected,  but  this  is  not  incompatible 
with  recovery.  See  Epiphyses,  Affections  of. 

The  treatment  of  this  disease  consists  of 
early  evacuation  of  matter,  careful  feeding 
and  support  of  the  child's  reparative  powers, 
and  the  maintenance  of  rest  in  the  joint. 
This  last  is  often  best  attained,  in  these 
young  infants,  by  surrounding  the  limb  with 


a  soft  pillow  or  junli,  rather  than  by  the 
application  of  the  ordinary  splints. 

Chronic  Articular  Ostitis  is  a  much 
more  common  affection  than  the  acute  form 
described  above.  Although  frequently  met 
with  in  children,  it  prevails  at  a  some- 
what later  age  than  the  acute  disease. 
The  result  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
cancellous  tissue  of  the  expanded  joint-end 
of  a  bone  is,  very  often,  the  formation  of  a 
circumscribed  central  slough.  A  limited 
portion  of  the  cancellous  tissue  in  the  centre 
of  the  bone  dies,  suppuration  occurs  around 
it,  and  the  result  is  a  circumscribed  abscess, 
in  the  centre  of  which  is  either  a  defined 
fragment  of  necrosed  bone,  or  a  small  round 
mass  of  softened  carious  bone,  separated  by 
a  perfectly-defined  line  fi-om  the  surround- 
ing healthy  tissue,  from  which  it  can  be 
easily  turned  out.  Usually  the  matter  at 
last  makes  its  way  into  the  neighbouring 
joint,  but  occasionally  the  inflammatory 
products  undergo  caseous  degeneration  and 
remain  enclosed  in  the  surrounding  bone, 
as  circmnscribed  yellow  masses,  which 
have  been  sometimes  described  as  '  crude 
tubercle.'  In  other  cases,  however,  the  pro- 
cess leads  to  ulceration  of  the  bone,  either 
upon  the  surface  of,  or  just  beneath  the 
articular  lamella,  and  thus  to  the  earlier 
implication  of  the  joint. 

The  symptoms  of  chronic  articular 
ostitis  are,  as  a  rule,  very  slowly  and  gradu- 
ally developed.  A  dull  aching,  in  one  of  the 
bone-ends  entering  into  the  formation  of  a 
joint,  may  persist  for  many  weeks  or  months 
before  any  other  signs  are  manifest.  Then 
comes  slight  restriction  of  joint-movement, 
and  some  tenderness  on  pressm-e.  Later 
still  a  little  swelling  may  be  detected,  and 
this  is  chiefly  a  thickening  of  the  periosteum 
and  other  structures  immediately  over  the 
bone,  so  that  the  natural  outlines  and  pro- 
minences are  less  easily  felt  and  seen  than 
on  the  corresponding  healthy  bone  of  the 
opposite  limb.  The  swelling  is  but  slight, 
and  is  often  irregular — that  is  to  say,  more 
marked  on  one  side  of  the  bone,  or  there 
may  be  a  circumscribed  and  painful  swelling 
at  one  spot. 

A  careful  examination  will  often  detect 
some  small  area,  over  which  deep  firm 
pressure  will  always  produce  pain.  At  last 
there  usually  appear  signs  of  implication 
of  the  joint ;  swelling,  diie  to  fluid  effusion 
into  the  synovial  cavity  ;  starting  pain  and 
muscular  spasm;  peri-articular  oedema  and 
increased  local  heat.  At  the  same  time  the 
temperature  of  the  body  rises,  and  there  are 
other  signs  of  constitutional  disturbance, 
such  as  rigors,  loss  of  appetite,  and  impaired 
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deep.  The  earlier  the  joint-implication  the 
more  severe  are  its  symptoms.  When  the 
disease  has  been  of  long  duration  before  it 
penetrates  to  the  joint,  its  progress  is  usually 
accompanied  by  chronic  synovial  thickening, 
and  in  such  cases  the  commencement  of 
suppuration  of  the  joint  is  not  necessarily 
manifested  by  any  very  marked  increase  of 
the  symptoms.  Matter  may  slowly  make 
its  way  along  the  epiphysial  junction  to  the 
surface,  or  burrow  along  the  tendons  and 
intermuscular  planes,  and  point  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  joint.  Sinuses 
are  thus  formed,  which  have  the  prominent 
granulations  at  their  orifices  significant  of 
their  leading  to  diseased  bone. 

Treatment. — It  has  been  the  fashion  to 
speak  of  this  type  of  joint-disease  as '  scrof- 
ulous,' and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
many  cases  occurring  in  children  are  asso- 
ciated with  other  marks  of  the  scrofulous 
diathesis.  But  certainly  the  majority  have 
no  such  connection,  and  are  met  with  in 
persons  otherwise  quite  healthy;  a  large 
number  of  these  may  be  traced  to  a  trau- 
matic origin.  No  reminiscences,  there- 
fore, of  the  name  '  scrofulous  '  should  deter 
the  surgeon  from  adopting  antiphlogistic 
treatment  at  the  commencement  of  the 
disease. 

Deep-seated  pain  in  a  joint-end,  such  as 
is  significant  of  commencing  articular  ostitis, 
is  often  immediately  and  permanently  re- 
lieved by  the  application  of  a  few  leeches, 
or  of  the  actual  cautery ;  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  disease  has  often 
been  thus  arrested  at  its  outset.  The  joint 
must  be  kept  at  rest  by  means  of  splmts ; 
and  a  gentle  course  of  biniodide  of  mercury 
is  certainly  frequently  beneficial.  Later  on, 
if  pain  is  persistent  in  one  spot,  and  es- 
pecially if  there  be  deep-seated  tenderness, 
an  attempt  should  be  made  to  reach  the  in- 
flamed area  by  incision  of  the  bone.  Even 
if  suppuration  may  not  have  occurred,  this 
measure  will  probably  be  followed  by  relief. 
If  the  painful  spot  is  accessible  without 
interference  with  the  joint,  it  should  be 
cut  down  upon  and  its  surface  carefully 
examined  for  any  evidence  of  disease. 
Sometimes  the  opening  of  a  minute  sinus 
may  be  found  leading  into  the  suppurating 
cavity,  or  the  periosteum  may  be  raised  by 
a  little  inflammatory  effusion,  or  the  bone 
surface  may  be  altered  in  colour ;  any  such 
indications  as  these  should,  of  course,  be 
followed  with  regard  to  the  direction  in 
which  the  bone  should  be  perforated ;  should 
no  change  be  discoverable  on  the  sm'face, 
the  locality  of  the  pain  must  be  taken  as 
the  guide. 


If  the  reflexions  of  the  synovial  mem- 
brane have  such  a  relation  to  the  seat  of 
pain,  as  to  prevent  the  possibihty  of  cutting 
down  directly  upon  it  without  opening  the 
joint,  the  inflamed  part  must  be  reached 
indirectly  by  perforating  the  bone  at  the 
nearest  accessible  spot  outside  the  Umits  of 
the  joint.    If  the  bone  is  hard,  it  is  best 
opened  with  a  small  trephine ;  if  soft,  a 
gouge  or  a  narrow  chisel  may  be  con- 
veniently used;  for  exploratory  purposes 
a  carpenter's  bradawl  vstII  be  found  a  useful 
instrument.    If  a  spot  of  central  caries  or 
necrosis  is  found,  the  diseased  or  dead  bone 
should  be  removed,  as  well  as  the  granula- 
tion-tissue which  surrounds  it.  If  an  abscess 
be  opened,  its  wall  should  be  scraped,  and  the 
cavity  and  any  sinus  leading  to  it  should 
be  sponged  out  with  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  zinc  (40  grains  to  the  ounce).   If  the 
necrosis  be  of  the  joint-surface,  it  is  still 
sometimes  possible  to  remove  the  seques- 
trum and  leave  a  comparatively  useful  joint. 
If  the  synovial  membrane  have  undergone 
much  thickening,  and  there  is  extensive 
caries  of  the  articular  lamella,  excision  or 
the  treatment  by  sulphmic  acid,  described 
above,  will  probably  be  indicated,  if  the 
patient  be  still  in  childhood  or  youth.  In 
those  past  this  period  of  life  amputa- 
tion will  generally  be  the  safer  treat- 
ment. 

When  the  bones  of  the  carpus  or  tarsus 
are  the  seat  of  destructive  inflammation,  and 
the  disease  is  limited  to  one  or  two  bones, 
excision  of  the  affected  bone  or  bones  is 
often  attended  with  excellent  results.  This 
is  especially  the  case  in  the  foot,  wherein 
the  disease  is  very  often  confined  to  the 
calcaneum  or  astragalus. 

Diseases  of  the  Ligaments.  —  The 
ligaments  are  seldom  the  seat  of  primary 
disease,  and,  from  their  resistant  qualities 
and  somewhat  passive  function,  are  usually 
amongst  the  last  of  the  joint-structm-es  to 
yield  to  the  destructive  influence  of  sur- 
roTmding  inflammation. 

When,  in  consequence  of  an  acute  syno- 
vial distension,  the  Ugaments  are  consider- 
ably stretched,  their  nutrition  is  so  far 
interfered  with  that  they  undergo  an 
amount  of  softening  which  leaves  the  joint 
weak  and  loose,  long  after  the  fluid  has  been 
absorbed.  So  also  after  sprains,  the  Uga- 
ments which  have  been  stretched  or  torn 
are  softened  by  the  resulting  inflammation. 
In  such  conditions  it  is  wise,  therefore,  to 
support  the  joint  by  accurately  moulded 
splmts,  by  strapping,  or  by  bandages. 
A  well-made  and  softly  padded  leather 
splint  is  the  most  efficient  support,  and  this 
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slioulcl  be  removed  daily  for  the  application 
of  a  cold  douche  to  the  joint. 

In  chronic  joint-diseases,  when  the_  in- 
terior of  the  joint  is  filled  with  granulation- 
tissue,  this  material  siu-rounds  and  invades 
the  hgaments,  creeping  in  between  and 
separating  their  fibres,  and  leading  to  their 
softening,  degeneration,  and  eventual  de- 
struction. The  result  of  this  is  that  the 
bones  become  displaced  in  whatever  dii'ec- 
tion  the  action  of  the  muscles  is  predomi- 
nant. This  tendency  to  displacement  must 
therefore  be  anticipated  and  provided 
against,  in  all  cases  of  long-continued  joint- 
disease,  by  the  use  of  proper  splints. 

In  rickets  and  other  forms  of  debility 
the  ligaments  share  in  the  weakness  of  the 
locomotive  apparatus,  which  manifests  itself 
in  the  occurrence  of  flat-foot,  splayed-foot, 
knock-knee,  lateral  cm-vature  of  the  spine, 
and  other  such  distortions.  The  muscles 
failing  in  then-  weakness  to  hold  the  joints 
in  position  with  firmness,  undue  stress  is 
thrown  upon  the  Ligaments,  the  stretching 
of  which  gives  rise  to  the  aching  pain  which 
so  commonly  accompanies  these  affections, 
and  which  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  rheu- 
matism. 

Pyemic  Joint-disease. — The  affection 
of  the  joints  most  often  met  with  in  acute 
pysemia  is  a  rapidly  progressive  suppm-ative 
synovitis.  The  process  is  one  of  extreme 
acuteness  and  vii'ulence ;  in  no  other  form 
of  joint-inflammation  are  the  tissues  in- 
volved so  quickly  destroyed.  The  joint  may 
be  found  full  of  pus,  and  the  cartilages  ex- 
tensively ulcerated,  within  forty-eight  hom's 
of  the  first  sign  of  inflammation.  The 
earUest  symptom  is  usually  swelling,  which 
rapidly  increases,  and  is  soon  followed  by 
pain  and  heat.  At  this  stage  the  synovial 
membrane  is  swollen  and  vascular,  and  the 
joint  is  filled  with  slightly  turbid  fluid.  Soon 
the  tissues  around  become  cedematous,  sup- 
puration occurs,  the  cartilages  ulcerate,  and 
the  joint  is  quickly  disorganised. 

Early  aspiration  should  therefore  be 
made ;  and,  if  the  fluid  be  purulent,  an 
incision  must  be  made  into  the  joint  in 
such  a  position  as  will  best  ensure  free 
drainage,  the  synovial  cavity  washed  out 
with  a  mild  antiseptic  solution  (e.g.  carbolic 
acid  in  water,  1  to  80),  and  a  drainage-tube 
left  in  the  wound.  It  is  of  great  importance 
to  give  exit  to  the  matter  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.  As  ankylosis  is  to  be 
anticipated,  every  precaution  must  be  taken 
to  maintain  the  joint  in  the  most  useful 
position. 

Besides  this  acute  disease,  there  is  also 
met  with  in  association  with  the  less  virulent 
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type  of  pyasmia,  a  more  chronic  and  much 
less  grave  affection  of  the  joint.  This  is 
characterised  by  a  painful  swelling  of  the 
joint,  which  rapidly  attains  its  maximum, 
and  which  is  attended  with  but  little  of  the 
heat  and  tension  that  accompany  the  acute 
form.  There  is  a  milder  degree  of  constitu- 
tional disturbance,  and  much  less  tendency 
to  suppm-ation.  In  these  cases  several  joints 
are  often  affected,  the  effusion  subsidiiig  in 
one  as  it  appears  in  another,  and  gradually 
becoming  of  a  less  active  character.  Every 
degree  is  met  with  between  the  mildest  form, 
in  which  there  is  an  almost  passive  synovial 
effusion  lasting  only  for  a  few  days,  and 
the  severe  and  acute  type  above  described. 
Among  the  diseases  giving  rise  to  the  more 
chronic  form  of  septic  synovitis  may  be 
mentioned  scarlatina,  typhoid  fever,  gonor- 
rhoea, and  vaginitis.  In  these  the  effusion  is 
generally  not  purulent,  though  often  result- 
ing in  stiffness  and  adhesions,  both  intra- 
and  extra-articular.  Nevertheless,  some- 
times these  same  diseases  give  rise  to  the 
acutest  form  of  the  malady. 

The  local  treatment  will  be  the  same  as 
for  ordinary  synovitis,  with  the  addition  of 
whatever  measm'es  are  needful  to  get  rid  of 
the  source  of  the  infection.  Of  medicines, 
quinine  and  sulphite  of  soda  are  the  most 
useful;  and,  as  in  other  septic  diseases, 
a  supporting  plan  of  treatment  is  indicated. 

Eheumatic  Synovitis  may  be  acute  or 
chronic.  In  the  acute  form  it  accompanies 
the  characteristic  fever,  sweating,  and  other 
symptoms  of  rheumatism  ;  it  attacks  chiefly 
the  larger  joints,  and  subsides  with  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  pyrexia.  Not  infrequently, 
however,  in  spite  of  the  subsidence  of  the 
general  disease,  effusion  and  pain  persist  in 
one  joint,  and  at  this  stage  the  case  often 
comes  imder  the  treatment  of  the  surgeon. 
Moreover,  persons  of  rheumatic  diathesis 
are  liable  to  recm-ring  synovitis  of  a  sub- 
acute or  chronic  type,  which  has  an  obvious 
relation  to  their  constitutional  condition. 
These  cases  do  not  tend  to  suppm-ation, 
but  very  commonly  lead  to  adhesions.  In 
the  acute  form,  rest,  even  pressure  by  cotton 
wool  applied  beneath  an  elastic  bandage,  or 
warm  alkaline  and  opiate  fomentations,  are 
the  appropriate  local  applications ;  in  the 
chronic  form,  bHsters,  stimulant  liniments, 
warm  douches,  and  frictions. 

The  rheumatic  tendency  must  also  of 
course  be  treated  (as  by  salicylates,  alkalies, 
opium,  and  appropriate  diet).  In  the  later 
and  chronic  stage,  '  rheumatic  joints '  are 
much  benefited  by  Tm-kisli  baths,  sham- 
pooing, and  a  residence  in  a  dry,  warm 
climate.    See  GtONORRhceal  Eheumatism. 
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Chronio  Eheumatio  Arthritis,  see 
under  that  heading  and  also  Osteo- 
arthritis. 

Gouty  Arthritis  is  an  acute  form  of 
joint-inflammation  characterised  by  extreme 
paiQ,  rapid  swelling  both  ia  and  aroimd  the 
joint,  oedema  and  redness  of  the  skin,  local 
heat,  and  a  variable  amount  of  pyrexia. 
It  affects  the  smaller  joints,  especially  the 
metatarso-phalangeal  joint  of  the  great 
toe,  giving  rise  to  deposits  of  urate  of  soda 
in  the  cartilages,  hgaments,  and  adjoining 
structures.  It  occurs  in  persons  of  the 
uric  acid  diathesis,  comes  on  usually  after 
middle  Hfe,  and  is  often  inherited.  Although 
gout  is  considered  a  medical  rather  than  a 
sm'gical  disease,  and  comes  under  the 
treatment  of  the  physician,  the  sm'geon 
wiU  observe  that  many  traumatic  and  other 
joint-affections,  when  they  occur  in  persons 
of  gouty  habit,  are  considerably  modified 
thereby;  especially  in  the  direction  of 
chronicity  and  the  deposit  of  urate  of  soda, 
with  corresponding  deformity  and  stiffness. 
The  recovery  of  such  cases  will  be  aided  by 
attention  to  the  condition  of  the  urine,  and 
the  judicious  use  of  alkalies,  colchicum, 
abstinence,  and  other  remedies  appropriate 
to  the  gouty  state. 

Syphilitic  Disease  of  Joints. — A  not 
imcommon  concomitant  of  the  earher 
secondary  symptoms  of  syphilis  is  a  tran- 
sient synovial  swelling,  _  attended  with 
aching  pain  and  some  heat  in  the  part. 
The  joint  should  be  kept  at  rest  while  the 
swelling  persists ;  imder  appropriate  anti- 
syphilitic  treatment  recovery  is  usually 
complete. 

A  much  more  troublesome  affection  of 
the  joints  is  that  which  occurs  in  the  late 
stages  of  syphilis,  and  which  consists  in 
a  gummatous  infiltration  of  the  synovial 
membrane  or  other  joint-structures.  This 
form  of  disease  is  of  an  indolent  and  per- 
sistent character.  There  is  duU  aching 
pain,  often  increasing  at  night,  and  there  is 
irregular  pulpy  swelling,  sometimes  of  the 
synovial  membrane,  sometimes  of  the  soft 
tissues  outside  the  joint,  sometimes  of  the 
periosteum  at  the  lower  end  of  the  bone. 
These  growths  may  develop  into  fibrous 
thickenings  and  adliesions,  or  they  may 
break  down  and  ulcerate  on  to  the  surface 
or  into  the  joint. 

For  treatment,  the  joint  should  be  fixed 
by  a  splint,  and  full  doses  of  iodide  _  of 
potassium  given,  combined  with  tonics. 
The  success  of  the  treatment  will  depend 
much  on  the  state  of  the  patient's  health ; 
the  condition  is  often  met  with  in  debilitated 
persons  who  will  rec[uire  the  aid  of  good 


food,  fi'esh  air,  and  cod-liver  oil.  When 
the  health  has  improved,  much  benefit  is 
to  be  obtained  from  a  mild  course  of  mer- 
cury, especially  the  biniodide.  Locally,  the 
joint  should  be  kept  warm,  but  not  ofiier- 
wise  stimulated. 

A  similar  affection  is  sometimes  met 
with  in  children  about  the  age  of  puberty, 
who  are  the  subjects  of  inherited  syphilis. 
Infants  suffering  from  inherited  syphihs 
are  hable  to  an  epiphysial  disease,  which 
consists  in  an  inflammation  of  the  ossifying 
layer,  giving  rise  to  a  separation  of  this 
layer,  with  the  epiphysis,  from  the  shaft  of 
the  bone.  Several  bones  are  usually  at- 
tacked.   See  Epiphyses,  Affections  of. 

The  symptoms  are  a  pseudo-paralysis 
of  the  affected  limbs,  and  swellings  at  the 
position  corresponding  with  the  epiphysial 
line  of  some  of  the  bones,  most  often  the 
femur  or  humerus  :  later  on,  the  epiphysis 
is  felt  loosened  from  the  shaft,  and  there  is 
probably  fluid  swelling  around  the  end  of 
the  bone.  There  is  an  absence  of  any 
acute  pain  or  marked  pyrexia.  The  history, 
and  usually  some  other  symptoms,  will  be 
found  to  indicate  the  inheritance  of  syphilis. 

If  not  very  advanced  the  disease  yields 
rapidly  to  mercurial  treatment. 

Scrofulous  Joint-disease. — Scrofulous 
children  are  in  a  more  than  ordinary  de- 
gree hable  to  chronic  affections  of  the  bones 
and  joints.  These  affections  have  often  a 
traumatic  origin,  but,  occm-ring  in  scrofulous 
subjects,  they  exhibit  a  pertinacity  and  a 
tendency  to  degenerative  changes  less  often 
met  with  in  the  healthy.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  there  are  other  causes 
besides  scrofula  for  the  persistence  of  joint- 
diseases  in  children ;  as  for  example,  lack 
of  care,  repeated  injm-ies,  and  the  physiolo- 
gical activity  of  the  part ;  so  that  it  is  both 
inaccm-ate  and  confusing  to  apply  the 
epithet  '  scrofulous '  to  chi-onic  joint-dis- 
eases unless  they  occur  in  connection  with. 
other  signs  of  the  scrofulous  constitu- 
tion. If,  however,  an  indolent  joint-inflam- 
mation is  met  with  in  combination  with 
other  symptoms  of  scrofula  (e.g.  glandular 
enlargements,  chronic  pulmonary,  nasal,  or 
intestinal  catarrh,  ophthalmia,  persistent 
dermatitis),  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
the  joint-disease  is  of  scrofulous  origin. 
The  most  common  forms  of  scrofulous 
joint-disease  are  chronic  articular  ostitis 
and  pulpy  degeneration  of  the  synovial 
membrane  (described  above). 

Either  of  these  conditions  occm-ring  in 
a  scrofulous  subject  is  characterised  by  the 
':  extreme   slowness  and  indolence  of  the 
!  process,  and  by  the  tendency  of  the  inflam- 
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matory  prodncts  to  nndergo  rctrogrcHsive 
mtlier  tliun  developmental  cliangea.  Thus, 
in  tlio  bonea  the  inflammatory  cell-growth 
goeH  on  very  slowly,  and  is  apt  to  lead  to 
caHcution  and  softening.  So  also  the 
thickened  synovial  membrane  shows  much 
more  tendency  to  fatty  degeneration  and 
suppuration  than  to  fibrillation  and  cica- 
trization. Another  marked  peculiarity  of 
scrofulous  inflammations  is  the  slightness 
of  the  pain  and  the  small  amount  of  i^yrexia 
which  accompany  them.  So  that  these 
scrofulous  joint-diseases  go  slowly  on  for 
months  and  years;  indolently,  and  often 
almost  painlessly,  progressing  from  slight 
and  sometimes  imperceptible  beginnings, 
through  gradually  increasing  swelling  and 
softening  of  synovial  membrane  or  joint- 
end  of  the  bone,  to  ulceration  of  cartilages 
and  yielding  ligaments,  displacement  of  the 
bones,  and  degradation  of  inflammatory 
products  into  ill-formed  pus,  and  thus  at 
last  to  destruction  or  permanent  crippling 
of  the  joint.  Yet  if  the  child's  health  can 
be  tended  and  improved,  and  if  unlimited 
time  can  be  given,  many  of  these  diseases 
at  last  come  to  an  end.  For  scrofula  is  a 
disease  of  early  life ;  it  tends  to  wear  itself 
out,  and  under  improved  hygienic  condi- 
tions and  appropriate  remedies  to  disappear 
as  the  child  gets  older,  though  of  course  its 
effects  may  remain  through  life.  Himter 
said  truly,  '  Puberty  often  produces  a  cure.' 

In  the  treatment  of  scrofulous  joint- 
disease,  therefore,  the  environment  of  the 
patient  is  of  the  greatest  consequence,  and 
every  possible  aid  should  be  given  towards 
improving  the  condition  of  nutrition  and 
health.  Long  residence  at  elevated  situa- 
tions in  bracing  mountain  air,  or  at  the 
sea-side,  is  especially  to  be  desired;  and, 
when  this  caimot  be  obtained,  as  much  as 
possible  of  sunlight  and  fresh  air.  Plenty 
of  nourishing  food,  especially  fatty  foods, 
warm  clothing,  careful  attention  to  the  state 
of  the  digestive  organs,  early  hours — all 
these  are  material  aids  in  the  treatment ; 
of  medicines,  cod-Uver  oil  and  iodine  are 
of  the  greatest  value. 

The  local  treatment  must  be  in  great 
measure  determined  by  the  general  con- 
dition. As  long  as  the  health  is  improving, 
it  is  worth  while  to  practise  much  persever- 
ance in  the  management  of  the  jouit.  A 
splint  must  be  applied  to  maintain  rest,  and 
in  the  early  stages  coimter-irritation  by 
light  touches  of  the  actual  cautery  is  of 
great  use.  If  the  synovial  membrane  is 
the  seat  of  the  disease,  counter-irritation  is 
to  be  followed  by  strapping  over  mercurial 
ointment,  or  some  of  the  other  measures 


described  above  (see  above — section  on 
Chromic  Synovites).  If  the  bone  is  affected, 
regard  must  be  had  to  any  signs  of  central 
suppuration,  calling  for  perforation  or  re- 
moval of  sequestra.  Even  excision  may 
often  be  permissible  and  successful  after  the 
health  has  been  improved.  But,  if  the  general 
state  of  the  patient  is  becoming  deteriorated 
by  the  irritation  of  the  local  disease,  ampu- 
tation will  probably  be  the  wiser  measure, 
for  removal  of  the  diseased  limb  is  fre- 
quently followed  by  rapid  recovery  of  the 
health. 

Tabetic  AiixiihOPATHy. — M.  Charcot  has 
called  attention  to  a  form  of  joint-disease 
occiuring  in  connection  with  locomotor 
ataxy,  which  he  considers  to  be  peculiar  to 
that  disease.  The  first  symptom  is  usually 
a  sudden  effusion  of  fluid  within  the  joint, 
without  pain  or  fever.  This  may  gradually 
become  absorbed,  but  after  a  time  recurs, 
and  is  foUov/ed  by  rapidly  progressive  de- 
generative changes  in  the  cartilages  and 
bones,  which  give  rise  to  great  alterations 
of  shape,  to  crepitation,  and  to  displace- 
ment of  the  joint-surfaces.  An  examina- 
tion of  such  joints  shows  the  bone-tissue  to 
be  rarified,  the  Haversian  canals  widened, 
and  the  fatty  elements  largely  increased ; 
the  joint-surfaces  greatly  worn  away,  and 
the  ngaments  softened  and  stretched.  The 
knee  is  most  often  affected,  but  similar 
changes  have  been  found  in  the  hip, 
shoulder,  wrist,  and  tarsus.  It  vdll  be 
observed  that  this  affection  closely  re- 
sembles chronic  rheumatoid  arthritis,  from 
which  the  chief  anatomical  distinction  is 
said  to  be  that  there  is  less  formation  of 
new  bone  and  greater  destruction  of  the 
articular  sufaces.  It  is  indeed,  by  some 
observers  considered  to  be  osteo-arthritis, 
modified  by  its  occurrence  in  an  ataxic 
subject.  But  the  clinical  history  seems  to 
justify  the  separation  of  these  cases  into  a 
sepeirate  class;  the  sudden  and  painless 
onset,  the  rapid  destruction  of  the  joint- 
surfaces,  and  the  comparatively  slight  in- 
terference with  movement,  contrasting 
notably  with  the  aching  pain,  the  chro- 
nicity  and  the  immobility  of  ordinary  rheu- 
matoid arthritis.  See  Cil\ecot'8  Disease. 

Hysterical  Joint-affections:  Ncuro- 
Tmmesis. — The  nervous  mimicry  of  joint- 
disease  is  amongst  the  most  common 
manifestations  of  the  neurotic  or  hysterical 
diathesis.  Such  cases  often  resemble  very 
accurately  the  true  disease,  especially  in  the 
position  assumed  by  the  Hmb,  m  the  rigidity 
of  the  adjacent  muscles,  and  in  the  character 
of  the  pain.  But  it  will  be  observed  that 
there  is  usually  some  inconsistency  in  the 
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symptoms.  Thus,  it  may  be  noticed  that 
the  paia  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  other 
evidences  of  disease  ;  that  there  is  no  heat 
or  swelling  about  the  joint  even  after  weeks 
of  acute  suffering,  neither  is  there  the  mus- 
cular wasting  which  would  have  occm-red  in. 
bone-disease ;  that  inter-articular  pressure 
does  not  give  pain,  while  any  attempt  at 
movement  is  at  once  complained  of ;  or  the 
symptoms  may  vary  in  a  manner  incom- 
patible with  organic  disease.  The  aspect 
and  family  history  of  the  patient,  and  an 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  affection 
commenced  and  progressed,  will  usually  help 
the  diagnosis.  Sir  J.  Paget  has  pointed  out 
the  close  alliance  of  this  condition  with  in- 
sanity and  other  disorders  of  the  nervous 
system ;  and  it  will  often  be  found  on  inquiry 
that  there  is  an  hereditary  predisposition 
to  nervous  disease,  and  that  the  joint-affec- 
tion has  followed  closely  upon  some  mental 
strain  or  disturbance.  In  doubtful  cases,  the 
administration  of  ether  will  often  decide 
the  diagnosis ;  for  in  the  mimic  disease  the 
joint  can  be  moved  with  perfect  freedom 
and  smoothness  directly  the  patient  is  un- 
conscious, and  the  unnatural  posture  and 
rigidity  are  only  resimaed  when  conscious- 
ness has  been  fully  recovered,  instead  of, 
as  in  real  disease,  immediately  upon  the 
shghtest  return  of  sensation.  Neuromi- 
mesis  is  not  confined  to  the  female  sex, 
though  it  is  more  commQn  therein  (the 
writer  has  recorded  a  well-marked  case  in 
a  boy  of  eleven  years) ;  it  prevails  mostly 
in  yoimg  persons,  and  among  the  upper 
classes. 

The  treatment  of  this  condition  must 
be  directed  towards  the  improvement  of  the 
tone  and  stability  of  the  nervous  system ; 
for  this  it  is  essential  that  all  undue  strain 
and  excitement  should  be  avoided.  The 
habits  and  employment  should  be  regular 
and  of  even  tenour,  plenty  of  food  and  rest 
should  be  taken,  and  the  patient  withdi-awn 
from  sympathetic  petting  and  the  society 
of  persons  of  similar  temperament.  Any 
functional  distm'bance,  uterine  or  other- 
wise, must  be  attended  to ;  constipation, 
which  is  often  prevalent  and  interferes  with 
nutrition,  must  be  overcome  by  proper 
medicines  and  diet ;  and,  if  indicated,  tonics 
— iron,  zinc,  arsenic,  valerian,  and  the  like 
— administered  :  shower-baths,  shampooing, 
and  mild  gymnastics  may  also  be  found  use- 
ful aids. 

For  local  treatment  the  first  essential  is 
that  aU  splmts  and  apparatus  of  restraint 
be  cast  aside.  The  patient  must  bo  en- 
couraged to  use  the  joint,  and  the  necessary 
sflfort  of  the  will  may  be  sometimes  aided 


by  proving  the  mobihty  of  the  joint  by  a 
sudden  and  unexpected  movement  of  it. 
The  administration  of  an  aneesthetic  will 
occasionally  produce  a  cure.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  persons  of  this  mobile  and 
sensitive  condition  of  the  nervous  system 
suffer  in  an  exaggerated  degree  from  any 
real  cause  of  pain ;  so  that  any  cause,  how- 
ever slight  and  apparently  inadequate,  for 
their  suffering  should  be  sought  for  and 
removed.         J.  Warrington  Haward. 

JOIISTTS,  Excision  of.— The  excision 
of  a  joint  imphes  the  removal  of  part  or 
the  whole  of  the  articular  sm'faces  of  the 
bones  concerned,  in  such  a  manner  that 
fibrous  tmion  or  osseous  ankylosis  may 
result.  This  is  usually  accomphshed  by 
means  of  an  incision  laying  the  joint  freely 
open,  through  which  the  bones  are  cleared 
of  soft  parts  and  divided  at  a  level  corre- 
sponding to  the  extent  of  the  disease  or 
injm-y. 

Excision  may  become  necessary  on 
account  of  (a)  disease,  (6)  injm'y,  or  (c)  an- 
kylosis. 

(a)  The  disease  most  commonly  calling 
for  excision  of  joints  is  chronic  synovitis. 

When  pulpy  degeneration  of  the  synovial 
membrane  has  rendered  a  joint  useless,  ex- 
cision is  often  the  best  method  of  treatment. 
This  is  especially  so  if  there  be  ulceration 
of  the  cartilages  and  caries  of  the  articular 
lamella,  and  if  chronic  suppm-ation  has 
occurred.  So  also  caries  or  necrosis  of  the 
artictdar  sm'faces,  chronic  articular  ostitis, 
and  abscess  of  the  articular  end  of  a  bone 
opening  into  the  joint,  are  conditions  in 
wliich  excision  may  be  successfiiUy  resorted 
to.  Excision  may  occasionallj^  though 
rarely,  be  desfrable  in  cases  of  chi'onic  rheu- 
matic arthritis. 

Cases  of  acute  disease  are  not  suitable 
for  excision  ;  neither  is  it  wise,  as  a  general 
rule,  to  resort  to  the  operation  in  persons 
past  the  middle  period  of  life.  In  consider- 
ing the  question  of  excision  of  a  joint,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  a  successful  re- 
sult requires  a  good  deal  of  reparative 
power  on  the  part  of  the  patient ;  that  the 
operation  itself,  if  upon  a  large  joint,  is  one 
of  some  severity ;  and  that,  in  the  lower 
•  extremity  it  involves  a  more  or  less  pro- 
longed confinement  to  bed,  and  for  a  time 
complete  immobility  of  the  limb.  So  that 
for  persons  past  the  period  of  yoiith,  or  of 
broken-down  constitution,  or  who  are  worn 
and  weakened  by  prolonged  suppm-atipn, 
or  who  bear  confinement  badly,  amputation 
is  by  far  the  safer  operation.  Excision  is, 
moreover,  inappropriate  in  cases  compli- 
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cated  with  visceral  disease,  such  as  tuber- 
culosis, amyloid  degeneration,  or  Bright's 
disease.  Yet  the  so-caUed  scrofulous  con- 
stitution does  not  forbid  the  operation, 
partly  because  the  subjects  ai-e  children,  and 
also  because  the  morbid  tendency  naay  to  a 
great  extent  be  counteracted  by  treatment. 

The  size  and  function  of  the  joint  con- 
cerned must  also  be  taken  into  accoimt. 
The  lai'ger  the  joint,  and  the  nearer  to  the 
tnmli,  the  more  serious  is  the  operation. 
Then  with  regard  to  function  :  in  the  knee 
and  ankle,  excision  leaves  the  limb  in 
much  the  same  condition  as  when  ankylosis 
occurs  ■without  operation,  with  the  disad- 
vantage of  some  shortening  on  the  side  of 
excision.  So  also  the  natural  cm-e  of  hip- 
disease  often  leads  to  as  useful  a  limb  as 
is  obtained  by  excision.  In  the  upper  ex- 
tremity, ankylosis  of  the  shoulder  is  to  a 
great  extent  cc.npensated  for  by  increased 
mobihty  of  the  scapula ;  but  a  stiff  elbow- 
joint  is  so  much  less  useful  than  a  move- 
able one,  and  excision  of  the  joint  is  so  suc- 
cessful that  the  argument  is  much  more 
often  in  favotu-  of  excision  than  of  the  other 
alternatives.  The  extent  of  the  disease  is 
also  of  much  importance  in  deciding  the 
question.  For  the  complete  removal  of  the 
diseased  parts  by  excision  would,  in  some 
cases,  involve  an  amount  of  shortening 
which  would  leave  a  useless  limb ;  while 
in  other  instances,  in  which  the  bones  could 
be  successfully  treated,  the  soft  parts  may 
be  so  extensively  destroyed  or  undermined 
by  suppuration  as  to  preclude  the  probabihty 
of  a  satisfactory  amount  of  repair. 

Here  again,  however,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  in  situations  where  a  move- 
able joint  is  desired,  as  in  the  hip,  shoulder, 
and  elbow,  much  more  bone  may  be  removed 
than  if  a  stiff  joint  is  the  result  aimed  at, 
as  in  the  knee.  It  is  always  desirable,  if 
possible,  to  avoid  dividing  the  bones  beyond 
the  epiphysial  junction,  both  because  of  the 
increased  danger  when  the  medullary  canal 
is  opened,  and  because  of  the  interference 
with  the  subsequent  growth  of  the  bone  in 
young  persons.  The  presence  of  sinuses 
leading  to  the  diseased  bone  need  not  inter- 
fere with  a  successful  excision;  but  these 
canals,  as  well  as  any  abscess-cavities  in 
coimection  with  the  joint,  should  be  scraped 
out  with  a  Volkmann's  spoon,  or  freely 
cleansed  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc. 

(&)  Excision  may  be  required  in  conse- 
quence of  severe  injtiry  to  a  joint,  such  as 
compound  comminuted  fracture  or  gunshot 
wound.  Here  again,  the  decision  concern- 
ing the  operation  must  be  based  upon  the 
same  general  principles  as  have  been  enun- 


ciated above  with  regard  to  excision  for 
disease.  The  health  of  the  patient,  the 
size  and  functioji  of  the  joint,  the  natiure 
and  extent  of  the  injury,  must  aU  be  care- 
fully considered,  as  well  as  the  possibility 
of  obtaining  the  requisite  care  and  nursing 
dui'ing  the  after-treatment.  It  will  bo  ob- 
vious that  the  conditions,  under  which  mili- 
tary surgery  is  usually  practised,  are  not 
such  as  to  admit  of  excisions  of  the  joints 
of  the  lower  extremity  being  performed  with 
much  chance  of  success.  See  Gunshot 
Wounds. 

(c)  Excision  is  also  performed  in  cases 
of  ankylosis,  either  for  the  pm-pose  of 
improving  the  position  of  the  limb  or  for 
obtaining  movement  by  a  false  joint.  In 
the  upper  extremity,  excision  of  the  elbow 
may  be  very  properly  resorted  to  in  young 
and  healthy  subjects,  to  avoid  the  incon- 
venience of  a  stiff  joint.  In  the  knee,  it 
would,  of  course,  only  be  called  for  when 
the  ankylosis  has  occmred  in  the  flexed 
position.  In  the  hip-joint,  such  a  condition 
should  be  treated,  not  by  excision,  but  by 
division  of  the  neck  or  shaft  of  the  femur. 

The  operation  will  of  course  vary  with 
each  particular  joint,  but  the  general  prin- 
ciple is  that  the  sections  of  the  bones  should 
be  made  at  such  points  as  will  ensm-e  the 
removal  of  the  diseased  articular  surface, 
with  as  Httle  interference  as  possible  with 
the  epiphysial  junction  or  the  shaft  of  the 
bone.  The  incision  through  the  soft  parts 
should  be  so  arranged  as  to  give  free  access 
to  the  joint ;  the  extent  of  the  disease 
should  then  be  accm-ately  ascertained,  and 
a  corresponding  amount  of  bone  removed 
by  an  even  section.  Diseased  synovialmem- 
brane  and  granulation-tissue  should  then 
be  dissected  out  or  scraped  away,  sinuses 
cleansed,  and  the  whole  wound  rendered 
aseptic  ;  finally,  the  bones  must  be  placed 
in  an  appropriate  position,  a  drainage-tube 
inserted,  and  the  wound  in  the  soft  parts 
closed  by  sutures.  The  di'essings  should 
be  of  antiseptic  material,  and  the  splints  or 
other  apparatus  of  restraint  be  so  arranged 
as  to  allow  of  the  dressing  of  the  wound, 
with  as  Httle  distm-bance  of  the  limb  as 
possible.  A  dressing  of  dry  carbolized  wool 
appears  to  the  wi'iter  to  have  the  great 
advantage  in  this,  as  in  many  other  opera- 
tions, of  absorbing  discharge,  of  keeping  up 
gentle  elastic  pressure  on  the  part,  and 
thus  preventing  oozing  of  blood  and  main- 
taining the  wound  in  accm-ate  apposition, 
and  of  an  even  temperature. 

The  subperiosteal  method  of  excision 
has  been  advocated  by  M.  Oilier  and 
others,  who  claim  for  it  the  advantage 
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that  there  is  a  more  complete  reproduction 
of  the  excised  portions  of  bone,  and  that 
the  attachments  of  the  muscles  around  the 
joint  are  less  interfered  with  than  by  the 
ordinary  operation.  The  principle  of  the 
method  is  to  cut  down  upon  the  ends  of 
the  bones  entering  into  the  joint,  making 
the  incision  as  far  as  possible  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  the  bone,  then  to  separate  the 
periosteum  with  the  attached  tendons  and 
ligaments  by  the  insertion  of  appropriate 
raspatories  between  it  and  the  bone,  and 
finally  to  divide  the  bone,  either  by  turning 
it  out  of  the  wound  or  by  passing  round  it 
a  chain  saw. 

The  operation  is  troublesome  and  tedious, 
and  the  separatedperiosteum  does  not  always 
sm'vive  ;  if  it  does,  however,  there  is  doubt- 
less usually  an  abundant  production  of 
new  bone,  more  or  less  resembling  in  shape 
that  which  has  been  removed.  But  this  is 
not  always  an  advantage ;  for  instance,  in 
the  case  of  the  elbow,  the  irregular  gi'owth 
of  new  bone  may  be  an  impediment  to  the 
free  movement  of  the  new  joint ;  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
any  distinct  gain  results  from  the  adoption 
of  the  subperiosteal  operation  as  applied  to 
joints.  When,  however,  any  large  portion 
of  the  shaft  of  the  bone  has  to  be  removed 
as  well  as  its  articular  surface,  it  is  very 
desirable  to  leave  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  periosteal  sheath  (which  in  such  cases  is 
often  easily  separable),  so  as  to  provide  for 
the  more  complete  regeneration  of  the  ex- 
cised bone,  and  obviate  excessive  shortening 
or  flail-like  union. 

The  after-treatment  of  joint-excisions 
must  be  directed  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  nutrition  of  the  patient  and  the  pro- 
motion of  the  rapid  healing  of  the  wound. 
The  larger  excisions  involve  considerable 
shock,  and  make  large  demands  upon  the 
reparative  powers,  so  that  plenty  of  nourish- 
ing and  digestible  food  should  be  given 
from  the  first.  As  much  fresh  air  and  sun- 
light as  possible  should  be  admitted  to  the 
roopa ;  and,  in  the  case  of  the  upper  ex- 
tremity, the  patient  should  not  be  kept  in 
bed  longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 
The  wound  must  be  kept  aseptic  and  at 
rest,  that  there  may  be  as  little  foi-mation 
of  cicatricial  tissue  as  possible.  When,  as 
in  the  knee,  ankylosis  of  the  bones  is 
desired,  absolute  immobility  must  be  main- 
tained during  the  process  of  union,  and  the 
part  supported  afterwards  by  a  proper 
splint.  When  a  false  joint  is  required,  as 
in  the  hip  and  elbow,  passive  movement 
must  be  practised  as  soon  as  the  healing  is 
Bufficiently  advanced. 


Excision  of  the  Ankle. — This  opera- 
tion involves  the  removal  of  the  articular 
surface  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  £uid  of  the 
upper  sm-face  of  the  astragalus.  It  is  prac- 
tised both  for  injm'y  and  disease. 

The  cases  of  injury  which  admit  of  this 
operation  are  not  numerous,  for  usually,  if 
the  bones  of  the  ankle-joint  are  sutficiently 
comminuted  to  reqiure  resection,  the  soft 
parts  are  also  so  much  damaged  as  to  necessi- 
tate amputation.  Nevertheless,  some  gun- 
shot wounds  and  compoimd  fractures  of 
the  ankle  are  met  with,  in  which  the  main 
vessels  and  nerves  have  escaped,  and  in 
which  the  stress  of  the  injm-y  has  faUen 
upon  the  bones ;  and  in  such  cases,  if  oc- 
curring in  young  and  healthy  persons,  re- 
section should  certainly  be  attempted. 

With  regard  to  disease,  also,  it  must  be 
admitted  that,  although  chi'onic  affections 
of  the  ankle-joint  are  sufficiently  common, 
yet  that  cases  to  which  excision  can  hope- 
fully be  apphed  are  not  very  often  met 
vsith.  For,  the  chronic  diseases  of  the 
synovial  membrane  and  bones,  which  are 
so  prevalent  in  this  situation,  are  seldom 
limited  to  the  ankle-joint  proper,  but  com- 
monly affect  the  bones  and  joints  of  the 
tarsus  also.  Yet  we  do  meet  with  instances 
in  which  the  disease  is  of  traumatic  origin, 
and  occurs  in  subjects  of  otherwise  good 
health,  and  in  which  the  mischief  is  con- 
fined to  the  limits  of  the  ankle-joint,  and 
has  not  spread  beyond  the  surfaces  of  the 
tibia  and  astragalus.  These  are  the  cases 
to  which  the  operation  of  excision  is  most 
properly  applicable. 

The  operation,  as  devised  by  IMr.  Han- 
cock, is  performed  as  follows: — Esmarch's 
bandage  having  been  applied,  an  incision 
is  made  over  the  outer  ankle,  commencing 
thi-ee  inches  above  the  tip  of  the  malleolus, 
and  running  down  the  posterior  border  of 
the  fibula  as  far  as  its  point,  and  then  pass- 
ing forwards  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the 
base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone.  The  flap 
thus  marked  out  being  dissected  forwards, 
the  fibula  is  divided  with  cutting  forceps, 
and  its  lower  two  inches  removed,  the 
peronei  tendons  being  left  uncut.  A  similar 
angular  flap  is  next  turned  up  over  the 
inner  ankle,  the  incision  runnuig  fi-om  three 
inches  above  the  malleolus  along  the  pos- 
terior border  of  the  bone,  and  as  far  for- 
wards as  the  inner  cuneiform  bone.  The 
knife  must  be  kept  close  to  the  bone,  so  as 
to  avoid  the  posterior  tibial  vessels  and 
nerve.  The  internal  lateral  ligament  is 
then  divided  close  to  the  tibia,  and  the 
foot  twisted  outwards  so  that  the  astragalus 
and  tibia  present  at  the  inner  wound.  A 
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nan-ow-bladod  saw  is  then  introduced 
ikrough  the  inner  wound  and  projects  at 
che  outer,  and  by  this  means  the  lower  end 
of  the  tibia  and  the  upper  sui-face  of  the 
astragahis  are  sawn  off. 

The  bones  are  then  brought  together  so 
that  the  tibia  and  astragalus  may  become 
antyiosed,  a  drainage-tube  introduced,  and 
the  woimds  closed  by  sutui-es.  The  limb  is 
then  placed  on  a  splint  with  the  foot  at  a 
right  angle  to  the  leg.  If  the  astragalus  he 
found  extensively  diseased,  the  operation 
may  be  modified  to  the  extent  of  removing 
aU  the  bone  instead  of  only  its  upper  part ; 
and  in  cases  of  injury,  the  amount  of  bone 
removed  and  the  line  of  incision  must  of 
com'se  be  altered  to  suit  the  exigencies  of 
the  case.  Repair  after  the  operation  is 
often  slow,  but  in  successful  cases  a  most 
useful  foot  is  left. 

Excision  of  the  Elbow. — This  opera- 
tion is  required  in  cases  of  compoimd  com- 
minuted fractm'e,  and  in  gunshot  wounds 
of  the  elbow,  in  chronic  disease  of  the  joint, 
and  in  certain  forms  of  hony  ankylosis. 
In  severe  compound  fractures,  in  which 
the  lower  end  of  the  humerus  is  com- 
minuted, the  fining  up  of  the  fossse  into 
which  the  ulna  plays  is  a  common  cause 
of  impaii-ed  movement,  so  that  a  more 
useful  limb  is  usually  to  be  obtained  by 
excision.  When  ankylosis  has  occmred  in 
a  useless  or  inconvenient  position,  or  when 
it  is  desired  to  regain  the  movements  of  a 
fixed  joint,  excision  may  be  undertaken 
with  every  prospect  of  success.  Excision 
of  the  elbow  is  most  often  required,  how- 
ever, for  chronic  suppm-ation  of  the  joint 
with  ulceration  of  the  articular  sm-faces  of 
the  bones,  the  result  of  degenerative  syno- 
vitis, or  articular  ostitis. 

Operation. — The  joint  is  to  be  opened 
on  its  posterior  aspect,  either  by  a  single 
longitudinal  incision,  or  hy  a  combination 
of  this  with  a  transverse  incision  made  at 
right  angles  from  its  centre. 

In  cases  in  which  there  is  very  great 
peri-articular  thickening,  it  may  he  con- 
venient to  adopt  the  method  practised  by 
Mr.  Syme  of  making  a  longitudinal  in- 
cision on  each  side  of  the  hack  of  the  joint, 
joined  by  another  across  the  upper  border 
of  the  olecranon.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
the  single  incision  is  sufficient.  It  should 
he  made  parallel  to  the  outer  border  of  the 
ulna,  directly  down  to  the  bones,  and  be 
of  sufficient  length  to  allow  of  the  soft  parts 
being  dissected  off,  and  the  bones  protruded 
as  far  as  their  removal  is  intended.  The 
joint  should  be  opened  just  above  the  ole- 
cranon, and  the  condyles  of  the  humerus 


carefully  cleared  by  dissecting  close  to  the 
bone. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  injury  to 
the  ulnar  nervd,  which  should  be  raised 
with  the  surrounding  tissues  from  the 
groove  between  the  internal  condyle  and 
the  olecranon  process,  and  dra-wn  with  the 
soft  parts  to  the  irmer  side  of  the  condyle. 
In  excisions  for  disease  the  nerve  is  not 
usually  seen,  as  it  is  embedded  in  the  ad- 
jacent thickened  cellular  tissue. 

The  lateral  ligaments  should  next  be 
divided,  the  forearm  flexed,  and  the  ends  of 
the  bones  thrust  out  of  the  joint  and  sawn 
off.  The  ulna  shonld  first  be  divided  at  the 
level  of  the  coronoid  process,  leaving  the 
base  of  the  process  when  possible ;  then  the 
head  of  the  radius  is  cut  off,  and  lastly 
the  humerus  sawn  thi'ough  just  above  the 
condyles.  Or,  many  surgeons  prefer  to 
remove  only  the  olecranon  process,  thus 
gaining  ready  access  to  the  interior  of  the 
joint.  The  lateral  Hgaments  are  then 
divided,  the  coronoid  jprocess  and  head  of 
the  radius  sawn  at  the  same  level,  and 

1  lastly  the  condyles  removed  through  the 
supra- condyloid  fossae. 

The  wound  should  then  be  sewn  to- 
gether excepting  where  a  drainage-tube  is 
inserted,  dry  antiseptic  dressings  applied, 
and  the  limb   placed  upon   an  internal 

j  angular  splint,  or  in  the  straight  position 
on  a  pillow. 

In  the  subperiosteal  method,  the  bones 
having  been  fi-eely  exposed,  the  periosteimi, 
with  the  attached  tendons,  is  carefully 
separated  with  raspatories  fi'om  the  portion 
to  be  removed.  The  iLlna  is  treated  first, 
then  the  radius,  and  lastly  the  end  of  the 
humeiTis.  There  is  nothing,  however,  to 
show  that  the  results  of  this  tedious  pro- 
ceeding are  in  any  way  superior  to  those 
obtained  by  the  ordinary  method ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  cases  on  record 
wliich  prove  that  the  reproduction  of  bone 
after  the  subperiosteal  operation  may  be  a 
distinct  disadvantage,  by  interfering  with 
the  fi-eedom  of  movement  in  the  new 
joint. 

Seeing  that  fibrous  union  is  desii'ed  after 
excision  of  the  elbow,  a  good  deal  of  bone 
may  be  removed  without  interfering  with 
eventual  success ;  but  the  amount  indjcated 
above  is  that  which  is  followed  by  the  most 
satisfactory  result,  and  is  usually  fomid  to 
include  the  whole  of  the  disease.  If  loss  is 
removed  the  movement  obtained  is  apt  to 
be  limited  ;  while,  if  more,  is  taken  away, 
the  process  of  repau:  is  less  perfect,  and 
a  much  longer  time  elapses  before  the 
muscles  shorten  sufficiently  to  act  efficiently 
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upon  the  forearm.  Nevertheless,  if  the 
bones  be  extensively  diseased,  the  surgeon 
may  venture  upon  a  more  free  excision  ui 
thip  than  in  most  other  joints ;  and  the 
writer  has  seen  what  seemed,  for  several 
rcLonths,  to  be  a  flail-Kke  union  after  exci- 
sion eventually  result  in  a  perfectly  efficient 
joint,  with  a  limb  as  useful  as  that  of  the 
opposite  side.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  have 
patience  with  such  cases,  giving  time  for 
the  muscular  shortening  to  draw  the  bones 
together ;  and,  should  the  disease  recur, 
even  to  perform  a  re-excision  rather  than 
sacrifice  the  arm. 

In  the  after-treatment  of  excision  of  the 
elbow  the  limb  should  be  kept  at  rest  till 
the  wound  is  healed  or  nearly  so ;  but  at 
the  end  of  three  or  four  weeks  it  is  well  in 
most  cases  to  begin  passive  movement. 
When  more  bone  than  usual  has  been 
removed,  it  is  of  com-se  desirable  to  main- 
tain rest  for  a  longer  period.  The  patient 
need  not  be  kept  in  bed  after  the  first  week 
or  two.  The  results  of  excision  of  the 
elbow  are  usually  most  satisfactory,  an  ex- 
cellent false-joint  being  formed  and  very 
perfect  movement  obtained. 

Excision  of  the  Hip-joint.  See  Hip- 
disease. 

Excision  of  the  Knee. — Excision  of  the 
knee-joint  is  performed  chiefly  for  chronic 
suppuration  or  pulpy  degeneration  of  the 
synovial  membrane,  caries  of  the  joint- 
surfaces,  or  chronic  articular  ostitis.  It  is 
also  occasionally  required  in  cases  in  which 
ankylosis  has  been  allowed  to  occur,  with 
the  limb  in  a  flexed  position. 

For  mjury,  the  operation  is  seldom 
practised.  In  the  gunshot  wounds  of  mili- 
tary practice  the  condition  of  the  limb  and 
the  environment  of  the  patient  are  seldom 
such  as  are  necessary  for  a  satisfactory  re- 
covery from  excision  of  the  knee ;  and  in 
civil  practice  very  few  injuries  of  the  joint 
are  met  with  which,  if  they  are  of  sufficient 
severity  to  call  for  operation,  are  not  also 
too  extensive  to  allow  of  successful  excision. 
Primary  excision  of  the  knee,  it  must  be 
remembered,  is  a  very  severe  operation,  re- 
quiring much  greater  reparative  power 
than  amputation,  and  only  applicable,  even 
when  the  local  conditions  are  suitable,  to  the 
young  and  healthy. 

For  chronic  disease,  however,  when 
limited  chiefly  to  the  synovial  membrane, 
or  affecting  the  bones  only  to  a  superficial 
extent,  excision  of  the  knee  may  often  be 
advantageously  preferred  to  amputation  in 
young  subjects,  as  a  means  of  preserving 
a  limb  which,  tliough  ankylosed,  may  yet 
be  very  uccful  both  for  progression  and  sup- 


port. Here  again,  however,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  operation  is  one  of  con- 
siderably greater  severity  than  amputation, 
and  requiring  for  its  success  a  much  greater 
amount  of  reparative  power  and  a  much 
longer  period  of  careful  after-treatment. 
The  operation  is  therefore  not  suitable  in 
persons  past  middle  age,  and  seldom  in 
those  past  youth ;  nor  in  those  whose 
health  has  been  exhausted  by  prolonged 
suppuration  or  pain  ;  nor  in  cases  of  serious 
visceral  disease,  as  tuberculosis  or  amyloid 
degeneration.  Nor  should  it  be  attempted 
in  any  acute  disease. 

Operation. — This  consists  in  fireely  lay- 
ing open  the  joint  at  the  fi:ont  and  sides, 
dividing  the  ligaments,  and  exposing  the 
articular  surfaces  of  the  bones,  so  that  a 
shce  can  be  sawn  off  the  femur  and  tibia, 
leaving  two  even  sm-faces  of  healthy  bone 
to  become  ankylosed,  with  the  limb  in  a 
straight  iDosition. 

The  most  convenient  incision  is  one 
commencing  over  the  posterior  part  of  one 
condyle,  and  extending  in  a  cm'ved  dkection 
across  the  front  of  the  joint  below  the  j)ateUa, 
to  a  corresponding  point  over  the  other 
condyle.  This  should  divide  the  integu- 
ment only,  which  should  be  dissected  back 
fi-om  the  patella  and  the  front  of  the  joint. 
The  joint  should  then  be  freely  opened  by 
dividing  the  Kgamentum  pateUse  and  the 
lateral  Ugaments,  while  an  assistant  forcibly 
flexes  the  limb  and  thrusts  the  bones  up- 
wards out  of  the  wound.  The  knife  is  then 
to  be  carried  romid  the  femm*  at  the  level 
at  which  the  bone  is  to  be  divided,  the 
blade  being  kept  close  to  the  bone  and 
guided  by  the  finger,  and  a  shce  of  the  bone 
is  to  be  sawn  off.  The  bone  is  to  be  sa-rni 
from  before  backwards  and  at  right  angles 
to  the  long  axis  of  the  shaft ;  and  not  more 
than  about  half  the  cartilaginous  sm-face  is 
to  be  removed,  or  the  epiphysis  would  be 
encroached  upon.  The  head  of  the  tibia  is 
then  similarly  cleared,  so  as  to  aUow  of  its 
articular  sm-face  being  sawn  off  just  below 
the  cartilage,  the  section  also  being  kept 
carefully  at  a  right  angle  with  the  shaft  of 
the  bone. 

In  using  the  knife  or  saw  towards  the 
posterior  part  of  the  joint,  care  must  of 
com-se  be  taken  to  avoid  injury  to  the  pop- 
liteal artery,  which  is  only  separated  from 
the  bone  by  a  small  quantity  of  loose  cellu- 
lar tissue ;  the  best  protection  against  in- 
jm-y  of  the  vessel  being  to  have  the  bones 
tln-ust  well  upwards  out  of  the  wound. 
An  ordinary  amputation-saw  may  be  used, 
and  the  bones  be  steadied  by  the  lion* 
forceps.    The  patella  is  then  removed  and 
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the  diseased  synovial  membrane  dissected 
or  scraped  away;  after  which  the  bones 
are  to  be  carefully  adjusted  with  the  cut 
siu-faces  in  even  apposition,  the  soft  parts 
brought  together  by  sutiu'es,  a  drainage-tube 
inserted,  and  the  limb  bandaged  to  an  ap- 
propriate sphnt.  All  this  should  be  done, 
and  the  patient  placed  in  bed  with  the  limb 
suitably  supported  and  fixed,  before  the 
anaesthetic  is  discontinued. 

The  operation  has  been  variously  modi- 
fied fi-om  the  description  here  given.  The 
transverse  incision  may  be  altered  to  two 
lateral  ones  joined  by  a  third  across  the 
front  of  the  joint,  or  a  long  semilunar  flap 
may  be  turned  back  from  the  fi'ont  of  the 
joint ;  or  again,  the  operation  has  been 
completed  through  the  lateral  incisions 
alone,  the  patella,  with  the  attachment  of 
the  quadriceps,  being  left  intact  (Jones  of 
Jersey).  Another  method  is  to  saw  through 
the  patella  transversely,  and  tm-n  each  half 
of  the  bone  up  or  down  with  the  adjacent 
soft  parts ;  the  operation  being  then  com- 
pleted in  the  usual  manner,  the  cut  surfaces 
of  the  patella  are  sutured  together,  the  in- 
teguments adjusted,  and  the  bone  left  in 
position  (Golding-Bird).  The  writer  be- 
lieves, however,  that  ia  the  majority  of  cases 
it  is  better  to  remove  the  patella. 

"Whatever  method  is  adopted,  the  opera- 
tion should  be  performed  with  antiseptic 
precautions,  and  every  care  taken  to  main- 
tain the  bones  in  accurate  apposition  and 
at  perfect  rest,  so  that  firm  bony  imion  may 
be  obtained.  A  variety  of  sphnts  has  been 
invented  for  application  after  excision  of 
the  knee.  That  most  commonly  in  use  is  a 
metal  splint  with  foot-piece  for  the  back  of 
the  limb,  to  which  can  be  fixed  a  bracketed 
side  splint.  A  short  anterior  spUnt  for  the 
thigh  is  also  sometimes  a  useful  addition. 
Or  the  limb  may  be  put  up  in  a  parafiine 
or  gypsima  bandage,  enclosing  a  posterior 
light  wooden  sijHnt  and  an  anterior  suspen- 
sion rod.  The  splint  and  dressings  should 
bo  so  arranged,  that  the  wound  can  receive 
the  necessary  attention  without  disturbance 
to  the  position  of  the  limb. 

The  operation  is  a  severe  one,  and  is 
usually  attended  with  considerable  shock; 
so  that  in_  young  and  irritable  subjects  the 
free  administration  of  opium  is  often  de- 
sirable for  a  few  days  afterwards.  The 
reparative  powers  must  be  assisted  by  a 
liberal  diet,  as  much  fresh  air  and  sunlight 
as  posssible,  and,  if  needful,  tonics  and 
stimulants.  In  successful  cases  bony 
ankylosis  occurs,  but  is  not  usually  firm 
tin  about  six  months  have  elapsed.  When 
the  use  of  the  limb  is  resimied,  a  leather 


splint  strengthened  by  light  metal  plates 
at  the  back  and  sides  must  be  worn  for 
support,  and  an  addition  must  be  made  to 
the  sole  of  the  boot  to  compensate  for  the 
shortening. 

Excision  of  the  Shoulder.  —  This 
operation  is  practised  chiefly  for  chronic 
joint-disease,  but  may  also  be  apphcable 
to  some  cases  of  severe  injury  of  the  joint, 
such  as  gunshot  wounds  and  compound 
firactures. 

In  injuries  opening  the  shoulder-joint 
and  involving  severe  comminution  of  the 
bones,  it  may  be  possible  to  remove  loose 
fi-agments  without  sacrificing  the  entire 
head  of  the  hmnerus  ;  and  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  in  the  treatment  of  such  cases,  that 
ankylosis  of  the  shoulder  leaves  a  more 
useM  limb  than  usually  results  after  ex- 
cision of  this  joint.  Nevertheless,  in  gun- 
shot wounds  and  compound  dislocations, 
if  the  head  of  the  himaerus  be  severely 
crushed,  the  complete  excision  of  the  in- 
jm-ed  portion  of  bone  may  save  a  long 
period  of  suppuration  and  separation  of 
necrosing  fragments. 

For  disease  of  the  shoulder-joint,  the  re- 
moval of  the  head  of  the  humerus  is  usually 
all  that  is  needful,  for  the  glenoid  cavity  is 
often  only  superficially  affected,  and  may 
be  treated  by  scraping,  or  left  untouched. 
The  condition  for  which  the  operation  is 
most  commonly  performed  is  chronic  sup- 
pui-ation  of  the  joint,  with  ulceration  of  the 
cartilages  and  caries  of  the  articular  sur- 
face of  the  hiunerus,  which  has  originated 
either  in  degenerative  synovitis  or  in  chronic 
articular  ostitis. 

Ojperation. — In  ordinary  cases,  the  joint 
can  be  conveniently  exposed  by  a  long 
straight  incision,  starting  from  the  point  of 
the  acromion  process  (or,  as  preferred  by 
some  operators,  close  to  the  outer  side  of 
the  coracoid  process),  and  passing  down- 
wards over  the  head  of  the  bone  and  a  few 
inches  along  the  shaft.  The  knife  should 
pass  directly  down  to  the  bone,  and  the 
soft  parts,  including  the  long  tendon  of  the 
biceps,  being  held  aside  with  retractors,  the 
humerus  should  be  rotated  first  outwards 
and  then  inwards  to  allow  of  the  division 
of  the  muscles  attached  to  the  two  tubero- 
sities. This  having  been  done,  the  head 
of  the  bone  can  be  protruded  through  the 
wound  and  removed  by  the  saw  to  what- 
ever extent  seems  necessary,  usually  below 
the  tuberosities. 

The  articular  surface  of  the  scapula  should 
then  be  examined,  and,  if  deeply  diseased, 
may  be  removed  by  a  narrow-bladed  saw, 
such  as  is  used  for  dividing  the  neck  of  the 
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femur,  or  by  strong  cutting-forceps.  This, 
however,  should  be  avoided  if  possible  and 
is  seldom  needful,  for  the  disease  is  mostly 
confined  to  the  head  of  the  humerus ;  but 
any  granulation-tissue  or  diseased  synovial 
membrane  adlieriug  to  the  glenoid  cavity 
should  be  scraped  away  with  a  Vollcmann's 
spoon.  In  this,  as  in  other  excisions,  a  con- 
venient protection  to  the  soft  parts  when 
the  bone  is  being  sawn,  is  a  strong  curved 
steel  dhector,  made  for  the  purpose,  which 
is  passed  under  the  bone  to  be  divided,  and 
then  turned,  by  means  of  a  hinged  handle, 
with  its  groove  upwards  towards  the  saw. 

If,  however,  the  head  of  the  htimerus 
be  much  enlarged,  or  there  be  abscesses  or 
sinuses  which  requu-e  to  be  laid  open,  the 
first  incision  may  be  modified  accordingly. 
For  instance,  a  semilunar  flap  may  be  cut 
through  the  deltoid  over  the  outer  aspect 
of  the  joint,  and  the  operation  completed 
by  the  division  of  the  muscles  attached  to 
the  tuberosities,  and  the  removal  of  the 
head  of  the  bone  in  the  manner  described 
above.  Or  the  joint  may  be  opened  pos- 
teriorly by  an  incision,  starting  from  just 
behind  the  acromion  and  curving  down- 
wards and  oittwards,  but  stopping  short  of 
the  bicipital  groove  and  its  tendon,  which 
latter  may  be  preserved  if  entire,  as  it  sel- 
dom is  in  cases  of- disease. 

For  the  subperiosteal  method  as  prac- 
tised by  M.  Oilier,  a  longitudinal  incision 
is  made  down  to  the  bone  through  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  deltoid,  a  httle  behind  the 
cephalic  vein.  The  periosteum,  with  the  ten- 
dons and  other  soft  parts,  is  then  separated 
from  the  bone  by  raspatories  as  low  down 
as  the  section  is  intended  to  be  made  ;  the 
bone  is  then  protruded  from  the  wound  and 
sawn  through. 

The  divided  vessels  having  been  secured, 
and  the  wound  rendered  asej)tic,  a  drain- 
age tube  should  be  inserted  and  the  wound 
closed  by  sutures  except  at  its  most  de- 
pendent part.  After  the  dressings  have 
been  applied,  a  pad  should  be  fixed  in  the 
axUla  to  prevent  inward  displacement  of 
the  bone  ;  and  when  the  patient  is  up,  the 
arm- must  be  supported  in  a  shng.  In  suc- 
cessful cases  a  very  useful  arm  is  left,  most 
of  the  movements  excepting  abduction 
being  fairly  performed.  The  arm  carmot 
be  raised  above  a  right  angle  to  the  trunk, 
but  the  deltoid  often  regains  considerable 
power  of  lifting  it  from  the  side. 

Excision  of  the  Wrist-joint. — This 
operation  consists  in  the  removal  of  the 
articular  surface  of  the  radius  and  ulna,  the 
carpal  bones,  and  the  cardial  ends  of  the 
metacarpal  bones ;  and  is  practised  in  cases 


of  caries  and  suppuration  of  those  joints. 
The  instances,  however,  to  which  this 
operation  is  applicable  are  not  very  ntuner- 
ous,  for,  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  extensive 
disease  of  the  carpus,  the  soft  parts  are  so 
immediately  damaged,  the  tendons  so  matted 
together  or  destroyed,  and  the  suppiuration 
so  diffused,  that  there  is  no  prospect  of  ob- 
taining a  useful  hand.  Nevertheless,  con- 
sidering the  importance  of  preserving,  if 
possible,  even  a  somewhat  disabled  hand,  it 
is  worth  while  to  attempt  the  operation 
whenever  there  seems  a  reasonable  proba- 
bility of  success ;  and  especially  as  the  re- 
sults obtained  by  the  method  of  operating 
introduced  by  Su-  Joseph  Lister  are  in  suc- 
cessful cases  very  satisfactory.  The  opera- 
tion is  a  tedious  and  somewhat  severe  one, 
requiring  a  long  period  of  subsequent  re- 
pah',  and  its  success  wDl  depend  very  much 
upon  careful  and  constant  attention  to  the 
after-treatment. 

The  method  of  Professor  Lister  is  as 
follows  : — An  Esmarch's  bandage  having 
been  applied,  lateral  incisions  are  made  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  allow  of  the  removal 
of  the  bones  with  as  httle  injury  of  the 
tendons  as  possible. 

The  incision  on  the  radial  side  com- 
mences on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  radius, 
on  a  level  with  the  base  of  the  styloid  pro- 
cess ;  thence  it  passes  towards  the  inner 
side  of  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joint  of 
the  thumb,  running  parallel  and  internal  to 
the  tendon  of  the  extensor  secundi  internodii 
polUcis ;  but,  on  reaching  the  radial  border 
of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  index  finger, 
it  diverges  at  an  obtuse  angle,  and  is  con- 
tinued downwards  along  the  border  of  tliat 
bone  for  half  its  length.  In  tliis  way  the  in- 
cision avoids  on  the  inner  side  the  extensor 
of  the  index  finger,  and  on  the  outer  side 
the  radial  artery  and  the  extensor  of  the 
thmnb. 

The  soft  parts  on  the  radial  side  are  next 
carefully  detached,  and  the  tendons  of  the 
extensor  carpi  radiahs  longior  and  brevior 
divided  at  their  insertions.  These,  together 
with  the  extensor  secimdi  and  the  radial 
artery,  are  then  pushed  towards  the  radial 
side  and  the  outer  bones  of  the  carpus  ex- 
posed. The  connections  of  the  trapeziiuu 
with  the  adjacent  bones  are  then  severed 
with  the  cutting  forceps,  and  the  soft  parts 
on  the  ulnar  side  of  the  incision  raised  fi-om 
the  carpus  as  far  as  convenient.  The 
ulnar  incision  is  next  made  along  the  sub- 
cutaneous margin  of  the  bone,  extending 
from  two  inches  above  the  styloid  process 
downwards,  between  the  tendons  of  the  ex- 
tensor and  ilexor  carpi  ulnaris,  as  far  as  the 
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middle  of  the  fifth  metacarpal  bone.  The 
tissues  on  the  dorsum  are  then  raised 
through  this  incision,  and  the  tendon  of  the 
extensor  cari^i  uhiaris  is  cut  close  to  its  in- 
sertion into  the  fifth  metacarpal  bone.  The 
extensor  tendons  of  the  fingers  are  next 
raised  from  the  carpus,  but  not  divided,  and 
the  dorsal  and  internal  lateral  Hgaments  of 
the  wi-ist  divided.  The  anterior  smface  of 
the  ulna  is  now  cleared  by  dissectiag  close 
to  the  bone,  the  pisiform  bone  with  the  ten- 
don of  the  flexor  carpi  uhiaris  beiag  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  of  the  carpus,  and  the 
hooked  process  of  the  unciform  bone  cut  off 
with  the  bone-forceps.  The  flexor  tendons 
having  thus  been  raised,  the  anterior  hga- 
ments are  divided  and  the  carpal  bones 
extracted  with  sequestrum  forceps.  The 
articular  smfaces  of  the  ulna  and  radius  aro 
next  sawn  off,  the  bones  being  pushed  out 
of  the  lateral  wounds,  and  then  the  bases  of 
the  metacarpal  bones  are  removed  by  the 
cutting  pHers. 

The  trapezium  is  now  dissected  out,  care 
being  taken  to  avoid  injury  to  the  radial 
artery  and  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi 
radiaUs ;  and  then  the  metacarpal  bone  of 
the  thumb  is  pushed  up  and  its  articular 
surface  cut  off.  Lastly,  the  cartilaginous 
sm'face  of  the  pisiform  bone  is  removed, 
the  rest  of  the  bone,  if  healthy,  being  left, 
as  weU  as  the  hooked  process  of  the  unci- 
form. 

During  the  after-treatment,  besides  at- 
tention to  free  drainage  of  the  wound,  it  is 
most  important  to  keep  up  passive  move- 
ment of  the  fingers,  to  prevent  the  stif&iess 
which  would  otherwise  ensue.  Before  the 
commencement  of  the  operation,  and  while 
the  patient  is  under  an  ansesthetic,  the  ad- 
hesions of  the  tendons  which  are  usually 
present  should  be  broken  down  as  far  as 
possible.  Systematic  passive  movement 
of  each  joint  of  the  fingers  should  be  com- 
menced within  a  few  days  of  the  operation. 

Sir  Joseph  Lister  advises  the  use  of  a 
splint  with  a  wedge  of  cork  to  raise  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  so  that  the  fingers  can  be 
exercised  without  removing  the  splint.  As 
the  parts  consoHdate,  the  wrist  also  should 
be  moved  and  voluntary  motion  be  en- 
couraged ;  and  when  the  wounds  have  healed, 
an  elastic  bandage  may  be  worn  for  a  term 
to  give  support  to  the  wrist. 

J.  Warrington  Haward. 

JOINTS,  Wounds  of.— A  wound  of  a 
joint  may  have  a  direct  communication 
with  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  be  in  this 
way  exposed  to  contamination  by  particles 
floating  in  the  atmosphere ;  or  it  may  be 


subcutaneous,  and  thus  protected  from  ex- 
ternal influence.  Between  these  two  classes 
of  injm-y  there  is  a  very  marked  distinction 
— one  which  the  older  surgeons  did  not 
fail  to  recognise,  though  they  attributed 
the  serious  results  of  an  exposed  wound  to 
the  influence  of  the  air  itself,  and  not  to  the 
ferment-causing  particles  with  which  an 
impure  atmosphere  is  loaded.  A  disloca- 
tion is  perhaps  as  good  an  illustration  of  a 
subcutaneous  wound  of  a  joint  as  can  be 
given  ;  for  when  this  form  of  injury  is  com- 
plete,  it  often  happens  that  every  ligament 
of  the  joint  is  ruptm^ed,  the  articiflar  sm- 
faces  are  displaced  and  He  in  contact  with 
structures  with  which  they  have  no  natm-al 
affinities,  the  synovial  membrane  is  torn 
and  bleeding,  the  muscles  in  the  neighbour- 
hood are  lacerated,  tendons  displaced,  and 
vessels  and  nerves  often  seriously  damaged. 
Yet,  after  all  this  disturbance  of  a  joint  and 
its  environment,  it  often  happens  that,  fol- 
lowing reduction,  no  acute  inflammation 
occurs,  there  is  no  general  rise  of  tempera- 
tm-e,  and  the  severed  parts  reunite  and 
readapt  themselves  to  their  normal  func- 
tions in  a  marvellously  short  space  of  time. 

Very  different  is  the  result  when  some 
small  instrument  has  penetrated  a  joint, 
and  exposed  the  surface  of  the  delicate 
synovial  membrane  to  the  influence  of  a 
ferment-exciting  or  putrescent  material. 
We  then  have  developed  all  the  symptoms 
usvially  described  under  the  term  acute 
traumatic  arthritis,  but,  perhaps,  more 
correctly  named  septic  arthritis.  A  severe 
sickening  pain  is  experienced  by  the  patient, 
and  the  joint  rapidly  becomes  swollen  and, 
later,  red.  After  some  hom's,  when  the 
joint  has  become  distended  with  fluid,  the 
pain  becomes  acute  and  thi-obbing  in  cha- 
racter, and  severe  constitutional  symptoms 
begin  to  manifest  themselves.  The  tem- 
perature rises  rapidly,  and  the  patient  be- 
comes restless  and  anxious.  He  loses  ap- 
petite and  may  vomit  his  food ;  his  tongue 
becomes  furred,  his  pulse  rapid,  and  his 
urine  scanty  and  high-coloitred.  If  the 
communication  with  the  joint  remain  pa- 
tent, the  clear  viscid  synovia,  which  at  first 
escapes,  is  followed  by  a  more  watery  fluid 
accompanied  by  flakes  of  lymph,  tlien  by 
sero-pus,  and  later  by  pus.  When  pus  is 
present  in  the  joint  the  skin  over  it  becomes 
oedematous  and  of  a  more  dusky  red,  and 
the  superficial  veins  become  distended. 
Bigors,  followed  by  a  temperature  of  103°  to 
105°  F.,  and  then  profuse  perspiration,  may 
also  occur,  and  the  patient  is  in  the  greatest 
danger  firom  general  septiccemia.  If  relief 
be  not  given  by  free  incisions,  the  distended 
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capsule  yields  at  its  weakest  i^oints,  and  the 
pus  burrows  among  the  muscles  and  in  the 
cellular  tissue  around  the  joint,  tending  to 
make  its  way  towards  the  surface.  Should 
the  patient  escape  death  fi-om  general  pyae- 
mia, he  will  be  exposed  for  many  months 
to  the  exhausting  influence  of  prolonged 
suppuration  and  its  accompanying  dangers, 
and  at  last  may  recover  with  an  ankylosed 
joint. 

The  pathological  changes  which  take 
place  in  a  joint  thus  injured  are  first  evi- 
dent in  the  synovial  membrane,  which  be- 
comes injected  and  red,  whilst  its  fringes 
are  swollen  and  turgid;  its  surface  soon 
loses  lustre,  and  its  cavity  becomes  filled 
with  a  watery,  opalescent  fluid  containing 
lymph-flakes,  leucocytes,  and  bacteria. 
The  further  progress  of  the  inflammation 
is  characterised  by  the  rapid  growth  and 
intense  vascularity  of  the  synovial  mem- 
brane, which  brings  it  into  strong  contrast 
with  the  slow-growing  oedematous  granula- 
tions present  in  pulpy  disease.  Under  its 
influence  the  cartilaginous  surfaces  become 
quickly  destroyed,  leaving  at  first,  here  and 
there,  isolated  portions  of  apparently  healthy 
cartilage.  The  granulations  developed  in 
the' joint  in  the  later  stages  may  be  coated 
with  a  gi-eyish  lymph,  giving  them  a  sloughy 
appearance,  and  the  interior  of  the  joint 
is  then  bathed  with  pus.  The  Hgaments, 
as  the  result  of  the  inflammation,  become 
softened  and,  under  the  influence  of  the 
muscles,  may  give  way  and  allow  of  dis- 
location. The  cartilage  is  also  in  part  re- 
moved by  gi-anulations  springing  up  from 
the  bone.  For  a  time  the  joint  may  be  an 
abscess-cavity  lined  thi-oughout  with  gfa- 
nulations  ;  then  these  meet,  interlace,  and 
imite,  becoming  converted  first  into  fibrous 
tissue,  then  into  bone,  as  a  result  of  which 
process  ankylosis  is  effected. 

Not  every  open  woimdof  a  joint  is  followed 
by  the  acute  septic  inflammation  described, 
and  the  milder  type  of  inflammation  which 
frequently  occurs  bears  some  relation  to  the 
nature  of  the  woimd  inflicted,  but  depends 
mainly  upon  the  absence  of  infection  by 
impurities  in  the  air  or  on  the  penetrating 
instrument.  It  has  long  been  known  that  a 
clean  incised  wound  may  be  made  into  the 
knee-joint  for  the  pui-pose  of  removing  a 
loose  cartilage,  and  that,  with  care,  primary 
imion  may  be  obtained  and  little  or  no 
synovitis  follow.  An  even  severer  test  is 
the  operation  devised  by  Ogston  for  knock- 
knee,  wherein  a  narrow  saw  is  introduced 
into  the  knee-joint  and  the  internal  condyle 
sawn  off.  The  joint  becomes  a  receptacle 
for  blood  and  bone-dust,  yet  rarely  inflames 


severely  as  a  consequence.  The  writer  has 
sawn  off  the  internal  condyle  of  both  knees 
of  a  patient  on  the  same  day,  and  the  tem- 
peratm'e  dm-ing  repaii*  has  not  risen  above 
100°  F.  The  fr-ee  incision  of  the  knee-joint, 
made  for  the  pm-pose  of  wu-ing  a  fractmred 
patella,  may  be  also  cited  in  illustration  of 
the  difference  between  an  aseptic  and  septic 
woimd  of  a  large  joint.  Lacerated  and 
bullet  wounds  of  joints  are  among  the  most 
serious,  inasmuch  as  primary  union  in 
these  cases  is  almost  impossible,  and  sup- 
puration or  sloughing  of  the  skin- edges 
will  almost  certainly  convey  septic  matter 
to  the  interior  of  the  joint.  The  addition 
of  splintered  fr-actures,  which  often  com- 
plicate gunshot  injuries,  renders  these  even 
more  dangerous  and  difficult  to  treat. 

A  large  woimd  of  a  joint  is  not  neces- 
sarily more  grave  than  a  smaller  one,  even 
when  primary  union  cannot  be  obtained; 
^  for  a  wound  of  considerable  extent  allows 
I  of  fr-eer  drainage,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
i  important  considerations  should  acute  in- 
flammation follow.    When  acute  traumatic 
^  arthritis  has  set  in,  the  size  of  the  joint 
j  wiU  be  found  to  bear  a  definite  relation  to 
the  amount  of  constitutional  disturbance 
excited;  and  when  prolonged  supj)m-ation 
results,  childhood  or  youth  will  bear  the 
strain  better  than  adult  life  or  old  age. 

The  diagnosis  of  a  wound  of  a  joint 
may  be  made  by  noting  the  escape  of  viscid 
synovial  fluid,  by  the  exposure  of  articular 
cartilage,  or  by  the  depth  to  which  a  wound 
over  a  joint  is  found  to  penetrate.  The 
first  sign  alone  is  usually  suflicient,  but  a 
wound  of  a  bm'sa  in  the  vicinity  may  lead 
to  error,  as  when  the  ligamentmn  pateUte 
is  partially  divided  and  the  bm-sa  behind  it 
opened.  Exposure  of  cai-tilage  requires  no 
comment ;  but  the  advisabihty  of  probing 
a  woimd  to  ascertain  if  it  has  penetrated 
the  capsule  is  at  least  doubtful,  and  should 
be  performed  with  great  caution.  It  cannot 
be  too  strongly  insisted  upon  that  the  probe 
should  be  disinfected  before  being  used, 
and,  in  the  presence  of  bad  air,  when  no 
spray  is  at  hand,  it  may  be  well  to  drop 
some  disinfectant  fluid  from  a  sponge  over 
the  wound  dm-ing  the  probing,  to  sterilise 
any  air  which  may  tend  to  enter.  If  the 
woimd  be  large  and  it  be  a  question  of 
foreign  body  or  splintered  bone,  the  finger, 
first  dipped  in  some  disinfectant  fluid,  is  a 
far  better  instrument  for  determining  the 
natm-e  of  the  injury  than  any  probe. 

The  treatment  of  wounds  of  joints  de- 
pends largely  upon  their  character  and 
extent,  but,  in  every  case,  it  may  be  insisted 
upon  that  complete  fixation  and  rest  upon 
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a  splint  are  among  the  most  essential  pro- 
visions for  favom'ing  recovery.  The  form 
of  splint  employed  will  vaa-y  with  the 
practice  of  the  siu-geon,  and  in  simple  cases 
■will  matter  little;  but  the  writer  is  strongly 
of  opinion  that  the  splint,  padding,  and 
bandages  should  be  so  an-anged  that,  in  the 
event  of  suppuration,  no  change  need  be 
made.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  fix  the  limb 
from  the  fii-st  upon  a  metal  splint  Hned 
with  waxed  lint  and  secured  with  waxed 
bandages,  that  in  the  event  of  suppuration 
they  may  not  be  soaked  with  dischai-ge,  and 
thus  become  a  hot-bed  of  decomposition. 
A  small,  clean,  incised  woimd  will  often 
heal  immediately  under  a  pad  of  lint  dipped 
in  the  old-fashioned  antiseptic — compound 
tinctm-e  of  benzoin.  It  is  advisable,  when 
trusting  to  simple  remedies,  to  place  over  the 
joint  an  ice-bag  or  a  Leiter's  coil  to  lessen 
the  tendency  to  inflammation.  An  incision 
of  larger  size  may  be  brought  together  by 
fine  wire  stitches,  and  a  piece  of  green  pro- 
tective and  carbohsed  gauze  dressings  may 
be  apphed  over  the  wound ;  these  can  be 
removed  at  any  time  under  the  spray,  for 
the  pm'pose  of  taking  out  stitches  or  se- 
eming drainage.  Should  the  wotmd  be 
soiled  at  aU  with  dirt,  the  greatest  care 
should  be  taken  in  cleansing  it  with  an 
antiseptic  lotion,  and  in  gently  syringing 
away  any  adherent  particles.  The  wound 
in  this  case  should  only  be  closed  at  the 
upper  part,  the  lower  being  left  open  for 
drainage,  and  antiseptic  dressings  should  be 
employed.  When  it  is  clear  that  the  joint 
has  been  exposed  to  contamination  through 
a  lacerated  or  contused  wotmd  of  consider- 
able extent,  some  more  thorough  means 
should  be  resorted  to  for  allaying,  as  much 
as  possible,  the  inflammation  which  may 
be  anticipated.  The  joint  should  be  tho- 
roughly syringed  out  with  a  five  per  cent, 
sohition  of  carbohc  lotion,  and  counter- 
openings  should  be  made  at  the  most  de- 
pendent spot  on  either  side  of  the  joint  for 
the  insertion  of  drainage-tubes.  The  whole 
should  then  be  covered  with  antiseptic 
dressings,  which  should  be  reapplied  every 
day,  or  whenever  the  discharge  may  have 
soaked  through  them.  The  di-ainage-tubes 
may  often  be  removed  in  five  or  six  days, 
but,  if  the  discharge  be  profuse,  they  should 
be  retained  imtil  it  lessens.  In  any  case, 
where  acute  suppuration  with  high  fever 
follows  a  wound  of  a  joint,  free  and  de- 
pendent incisions  should  be  made  to  allow 
of  the  escape  of  pus. 

There  are  other  cases  of  wounds  of  joints 
where  the  surgeon  cannot  hope  to  save 
the  articulation,  and  in  which  he  wUl  have 


to  decide  between  excision  and  amputation. 
Extensive  laceration  of  the  soft  parts  around 
an  open  joint  will  generally  caU  for  am- 
putation, but  the  age  of  the  patient  has  a 
strong  determining  influence  in  many  cases 
where  excision  is  practicable.  It  must  be 
here  remarked,  that  excisions  for  injuries 
of  joints  do  not  run  the  same  even  course 
towards  recovery  that  excisions  for  disease 
may  be  expected  to  follow,  and  this  is 
mainly  due  to  the  lacerated  and  bruised 
tissues  having  akeady  become  contaminated 
with  hving  organisms.  Hence  a  good  deal 
of  suppmation  is  apt  to  foUow,  and  the 
surgeon  has  a  difficulty  in  keeping  the 
wounds  sweet.  To  expose  an  old  person  to 
this  exhausting  process  can  never  be  ad- 
visable, and,  therefore,  after  the  middle 
period  of  life,  there  are  few  cases  in  which 
excision  can  be  adopted  in  preference  to 
amputation.  How  far  fi-actures  compli- 
cating the  wound  will  weigh  on  the  side  of 
amputation  or  excision,  may  sometimes  be 
decided  by  the  position  of  the  joint.  Thus, 
at  the  knee,  should  there  be  much  com- 
minution, after  the  removal  of  the  frag- 
ments it  may  be  impossible  to  adapt  the 
ends  of  bone  so  as  to  obtain  the  necessary 
ankylosis  ;  whereas  at  the  elbow  the  usual 
treatment  after  excision  is  directed  towards 
the  avoidance  of  anliylosis,  and  great  sacri- 
fices of  bone  may  be  made  to  save  the  hand, 
even  though  the  arm  remain  a  flail. 

In  the  general  treatment  of  a  wounded 
joint  there  is  much  that  requires  atten- 
tion. The  diet  during  the  early  inflam- 
matory stages  should  be  light,  nutritious, 
and  unstimulating ;  whilst  in  the  later 
stages  stimulants  may  be  freely  adminis- 
tered and  a  hberal  diet  be  given,  to  support 
the  patient's  strength  wlulst  suppuration 
is  proceeding.  In  the  inflammatory  period 
an  effervescing  sahne  mixture  is  of  advan- 
tage to  the  patient,  and  in  the  later  stages 
quinine  and  iron  are  of  service ;  but  opium  is 
the  drug  which  gives  the  patient  most  relief, 
and  is  almost  essential  to  procm'e  for  him 
the  necessary  rest.  A  hypodermic  injection 
of  a  quarter  or  a  third  of  a  gi-ain  of  morphia 
may  be  given  every  night  tiU  the  pain  sub- 
sides. Chloral  and  bromide  of  potassium 
may  occasionally  be  used  as  substitutes,  but 
they  are,  as  a  rule,  less  to  be  relied  upon 
than  opium.  E.  Clement  Lucas. 

JUGULAR  VEIN,  EXTERNAL, 
Venesection  of  the.    See  Venesection. 

JUGULAR  VEINS,  Wounds  of  the, 

may  complicate  homicidal  or  accidental 
injuries  of  the  neck,  or  may  occur  dming 
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opera^tiws  upon  tiimdurs,  &c.  Those  of  the 
internal  jugular  are  mo^t  important.  They 
may  prove  fatal  from  the  }oss  of  blood,  the 
admission  of  air,  or,  at.'d  later  stage,  from 
piu'ulent  infection  through  detached  clots. 
Occasionally,  after  passing  a  tenaculum 
through  both  edges  of  a  small  wound  in 
this  vessel,  surgeons  have  successfully  ap- 
phed  a  Hgature  round  a  portion  only  of  its 
circumference.  But  it  is  better  to  pass  an 
aneurism  needle  beneath  the  vein,  and, 
having  sm-rounded  it  with  a  double  Hgature 
of  silli  or  catgut,  to  tie  one  j)art  above  and 
the  other  below  the  opening.  There  appears 
to  be  no  danger  from  the  disturbance  of  the 
cerebral  circulation  thus  produced,  and  the 
risk  of  thrombi  being  carried  into  the  cir- 
culation is  very  much  diminished  by  this 
mode  of  treatment.  A  wound  of  the  anterior 
or  external  jugular  vein  usually  requires 
only  the  pressure  of  a  small  pad ;  but,  if  it 
is  made  dm'ing  the  course  of  an  operation, 
it  is  prudent  to  ligatm'e  the  vein  above  and 
below  the  wound.       N.  Davies-Colley. 

JUNKS. — The  junk  proper  consists  of 
a  thin  cushion  measm-ing,  for  an  adult, 
26  inches  by  15 'inches,  stuffed  moderately 
firmly  with  horsehah,  and,  when  new, 
about  2  inches  thick.  To  prevent  displace- 
ment of  the  stuffing  whilst  in  use,  the 
cushion  must  be  sewn  through  or  '  tufted,' 
to  employ  the  technical  term.  The  cover 
is  best  made  of  ticking.  The  cushion  can 
be  strengthened,  if  necessary,  by  longitu- 
dinal strips  of  cane  sewn  into  the  cover  on 
its  outer  side,  and,  thus  made,  forms  a 
strong  splint  for  the  leg,  especially  useful 
in  military  surgery.  The  apparatus  is 
completed  by  the  cover,  which  consists  of 
a  piece  of  strong  calico  or  cloth  ('  loom 
linen  sheeting,'  specially  made  in  Dundee 
for  hospital  purposes,  is  the  best  material), 
measuring  26  inches  by  16  inches.  Two 
cylindrical  pieces  of  stick  or  thick  cane, 
22  inches  in  length  and  1  inch  in  diameter, 
are  sewn  into  the  edges  as  in  an  ordinary 
'  winging '  contrivance.  The  cover  is  re- 
tained in  position  by  two  straps  or  web- 
bings, encircling  the  whole  apparatus. 

The  leg  is  placed  in  the  jimk,  the  lower 
end  of  the  cushion  projecting  a  few  inches 
beyond  the  heel ;  the  cover  is  placed  out- 
side the  cushion,  which  is  then  bent  up  into 
the  form  of  a  trough,  when  completed,  by 
buclding  the  straps.  The  foot  usually  re- 
quires some  support.  This  junk  is  well 
adapted  for  the  treatment  of  sprained  ankle, 
fractured  fibula,  fractiu-es  of  the  leg  with 
much  swelling,  or  as  a  fixation  apparatus 
for  •  first  treatment '  of  fractures,  or  when 


it  is  necessary  to  transport  the  patient.  It 
has  the  disadvantage  of  being  rather  hot, 
and  is  apt  to  get  foul  if  used  for  cases  where 
there  is  much  discharge.  A  pillow  and 
a  piece  of  common  sheeting  make  a  very 
efficient  roU  junk  on  an  emergency. 

The  ordinary  junks  are  merely  flat 
cushions,  measuring  (for  adults)  28  inches 
by  16  inches,  and,  when  newly  stuffed 
with  horsehair,  from  4  inches  to  6  inches 
thick.  They  are  best  covered  with  strong 
ticking  and  should  be  tufted.  These  jimks 
are  used  to  keep  limbs  raised,  and  are 
usuaUy  placed,  wrapped  in  a  draw-sheet, 
under  the  iajm'ed  part,  but  often  are  more 
comfortable  when  placed  beneath  the  mat- 
tress. "When  used  for  cases  in  which  there 
is  much  discharge  they  should  be  wrapped 
m  macintosh  sheeting. 

A  special  and  very  useful  form  of  junk 
is  made  in  the  form  of  an  inclined  plane. 
The  side  elevation  (for  an  adiilt)  should 
have  the  following  measm-ements  :  Length 
of  base,  24  inches ;  height,  10  inches  at  one 
end,  sloping  down  to  3^  inches.  A  conve- 
nient width  for  the  junk  is  16  inches.  The 
inclined  plane  is  hollowed  out  into  a  trough 
about  half  an  inch  in  depth  at  its  shallowest 
part,  and  adapted  a  httle  to  the  shape  of  the 
leg  and  thigh.  The  junk  is  firmly  stuffed 
with  horsehair  and  covered  with  ticking. 
It  is  admirably  adapted  for  elevating  and 
resting  the  limb  in  cases  of  fractm'ed  patella, 
synovitis  of  the  knee,  &c.  The  patient  must 
be  kej)t  on  his  back,  and,  in  this  position,  is 
unable  to  bend  the  knee.  A  single  fold  of 
bandage,  passing  over  the  thigh  and  secm'ed 
on  either  side  to  the  junk,  is  sufficient  to 
fix  the  hmb.  The  foot  usually  requires  a 
little  support.  The  apparatus  is  also  well 
suited  for  elevating  and  resting  the  arm. 

Stmnp  junks  are  small  pUlows,  stuffed 
with  horsehair  covered  with  ticking,  and 
designed  to  support  and  raise  the  stump 
after  amputation.  If  too  much  stuffed  they 
are  apt  either  to  press  injuriously  on  the 
stump  or  to  allow  the  stump  to  slip  off 
readily.  Many  sm-geons  employ  splints 
for  stumps  immediately  after  amputation. 
When  this  is  done,  the  junk  can  be  fas- 
tened to  the  splint. 

In  using  jimks,  of  whatever  shape,  to 
raise  and  support  an  injured  limb,  care 
must  be  taken  to  give  uniform  support  to 
the  whole  of  the  limb.  For  example,  if  the 
leg  alone  is  raised  on  a  jiink,  after  an  hoiu* 
or  two  much  discomfort  ■will  be  felt  from 
the  strain  thrown  on  the  hamstrings.  In- 
judicious arrangement  of  junlvs  will  groatly 
disturb  the  fragments  in  fracture. 

C.  T.  Demt. 
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KANGAROO  TENDON  LIGATURE 

is  prepai-ed  from  the  tail  of  the  kangaroo. 
When  fresh,  the  tendons  may  be  spht  up  to 
any  thickness  requii-ed,  and  average  aboiit 
eighteen  inches  in  length.  They  may  be 
preserved  dry  for  any  length  of  time,  or 
kept  in  some  antiseptic  solution.  Before  use, 
they  shoialdbe  soaked  for  at  least  twenty-four 
hours  in  carboHc  solution.  When  soaked, 
they  swell  up  to  about  twice  the  thickness 
they  have  when  dry.  Care  should  be  taken 
that  the  tendons  chosen  for  use  show  no 
longitudinal  spht,  and  that  there  are  no 
nodosities  in  the  course  of  the  hgature. 
This  ligature  is  best  suited  for  tying  arteries 
in  then*  continiiity.  The  writer  has  used 
them,  with  great  advantage,  for  large  athero- 
matous vessels  in  amputations,  in  cases  of 
varix  and  varicocele,  and  for  the  ligatm'e 
of  the  stump  in  castration.  They  would 
seem  to  be  well  suited  for  cases  of  oophor- 
ectomy and  the  hke.  The  knot  should  be 
tied  without  any  jerk  as  firmly  as  may  be 
desfred,  and  the  ends  cut  off  short.  The 
changes  that  foUow  in  the  hgattu'e,  consist 
in  the  sphtting  up  of  the  tendon  into  longi- 
tudinal bands  by  an  infiltration  of  small 
cells.  These  cells  elongate,  and  subsequently 
fonn  the  walls  of  newly-developing  capil- 
laries, similar  to  those  seen  in  granulation 
tissue.  New  blood-vessels  also,  forming  in 
the  coats  of  the  ai-tery,  pass  out  into  the 
interspaces  of  the  tendon  fibres.  This  is 
the  process  termed  '  organisation  of  the 
Hgature.'  The  tendon  itself  sets  up  no 
UTitation  whatever,  if  perfectly  aseptic.  It 
disappears  very  much  more  slowly  than  the 
catgut  Hgature ;  there  is  no  need,  therefore, 
to  rupture  the  internal  coat  of  the  artery, 
though  such  rupture  in  aU  probabihty 
usually  takes  place.  C.  T.  Dent. 

KELOID.  See  Cicatrices,  Patho- 
logical Conditions  of. 

KERATITIS.  See  Cornea,  Inflamma- 
tion of  the. 

KIDNEY,  Injuries  of  the.— Injuries 
of  the  kidney  are  by  no  means  uncommon, 
both  in  peace  and  war.  They  may  be  classed 
as  '  non-penetrating '  and  '  penetrating.' 

Non-penetrating  Injuries  or  the  Kid- 
ney.— Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. — These 
in  civil  life  are  most  frequently  produced 
by  faUs  upon  the  back  or  side,  by  crushes, 


as  in  the  case  of  '  bufi"er  accidents '  on  the 
railways,  or  by  carriage  accidents  in  the 
streets,  where  the  flank  is  struck  by  the 
shaft,  or  a  wheel  passes  over  the  waist. 
Cases  are  also  recorded,  in  which  indirect 
violence  has  caused  rupture  of  the  organ. 
Thus,  faUs  upon  the  buttock  have  been 
known  to  cause  a  tear  of  the  kidney  by  the 
severe  jarring  induced.  These  and  similar 
kinds  of  violence  will  produce,  without  any 
external  wound,  every  degree  of  damage, 
from  a  sHght  bruise  or  tear  in  the  cortex 
to  complete  pulping  of  the  whole  organ. 

Symptoms  (Objective). — A  bruise  or 
laceration  of  the  kidney  from  non-pene- 
trating violence  to  the  side  is  recognised, 
in  the  first  place,  by  the  appearance  of 
blood  in  the  urine.  This  blood  is,  as  a 
rule,  thoroughly  mixed  with,  the  voided 
urine,  which  varies  in  colour  fr-om  sHght 
'  smokiness '  to  bright  red,  and,  unless 
poured  out  in  great  amount,  does  not  form 
clots.  When  very  abimdant  the  latter  are 
produced  fr-eely,  and  may  even  completely 
prevent  the  passage  of  the  remaining  blood 
and  urine  through  the  m-eter  or  urethra. 
These  symptoms,  together  with  the  history 
and  the  presence  of  bruising  of  the  soft 
parts,  wiU  often  be  enough  for  a  diagnosis. 
But  there  wiU  occasionally  be  felt,  besides, 
a  fulness  in  the  flanTc  corresponding  to 
the  situation  of  the  kidney.  This  may 
appear  immediately  after  the  injury,  and, 
in  such  a  case,  will  be  due  to  the  out- 
pom-ing  of  blood  from  the  wounded  organ, 
either  into  the  areolar  tissue  external  to 
it,  or  under  the  capsule  external  to  the 
surface  of  the  kidney,  or  into  the  dis- 
tended pelvis,  the  m-eter  being  blocked  by 
clot  or  bruise ;  in  the  latter  case  the  hsema- 
turia  wiU  quickly  cease.  If  the  fulness 
make  its  appearance  a  Httle  later,  after  the 
lapse  of  some  hours,  it  is  more  Hkely  to  be 
urine  effused  in  the  same  regions,  though 
it  may  stiU,  possibly,  be  blood.  Bleeding 
from  a  moderate  injury  to  the  cortex  soon 
ceases,  as  a  rule,  so  that  the  amoimt  of  blood 
effused  will  probably  not  be  sufficient  to 
form  a  swelling  in  the  loin,  perceptible  to 
the  fingers.  But  if  the  peritoneal  aspect 
of  the  organ  be  torn,  there  wiU  usuaUy  be 
more  or  less  blood  poured  out  into  the 
abdominal  cavity,  which  will  be  perceptible 
or  not  by  palpation  and  percussion  in  dif- 
ferent positions  of  the  body,  accordmg  to 
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its  amount.  If  abundant,  the  dulness  will 
be  quite  apparent,  and  the  diagnosis  will  be 
aided  by  the  weakness  and  pallor  due  to 
loss  of  blood.  If  the  effused  fluid  in  this 
case  were  wine,  neither  of  these  last  two 
symptoms  would  be  present,  and  the  pa- 
tient might  continue  to  improve  in  strength 
and  coloiu'  as  the  effusion  increased,  until 
possibly  peritonitis  set  in  with  its  usual 
symptoms.  Besides  these  symptoms,  wounds 
of  the  kidney  have  been  observed  to  pro- 
duce retraction  of  the  testicle  and  fre- 
quency of  desire  to  micturate,  but  this  is 
not  invariably  the  case. 

The  subjective  phenomena  usually  no- 
ticed with  injury  to  the  kidney  are,  first, 
sliocTi,  although  this  is  due  more  to  the 
violence  to  the  parts  around  than  to  the 
renal  lesion.  As  is  pointed  out  under 
Kidney,  Surgery  of  the,  there  may  be  little 
or  no  shock  observed  in  those  cases  where 
the  injury  is  Hmited  to  the  kidney  alone. 
Next  in  order  comes  pain,  that  complained 
of  being  usually  of  a  dull,  aching  character, 
increased  to  a  sharp  '  stitch,'  perhaps,  by 
deep  inspiration  or  exertion  of  the  aljdo- 
minal  muscles.  But  most  characteristic  of 
all  is  great  tenderness  on  palpation  in  the 
situation  of  the  kidney.  This  tenderness, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  other  symp- 
toms enumerated,  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the 
diagnosis.  But  in  some  cases  a  clot  may 
form  in  the  ureter  and  prevent  the  passage 
of  blood  into  the  bladder,  the  mine  first 
drawn  off  having  perhaps  a  trace  of  blood, 
but  that  subsequently  voided  being  clear. 
Here,  however,  the  patient  will  almost  cer- 
tainly show  all  the  evidence  of  the  condition 
known  as  renal  colic,  which  in  itself  is  very 
characteristic.    See  Eenal  Colic. 

Diagnosis. — In  forming  a  diagnosis  in 
these  cases,  we  are  most  concerned  to 
know,  in  the  first  place,  whether  the  blood 
seen  in  the  urine  comes  really  from  the 
kidney,  bladder,  or  m'ethi'a;  and  next,  to 
what  extent  the  kidney  is  damaged  if  it 
be  the  som-ce.  Blood  derived  from  the 
bladder,  unlike  that  coming  from  the 
kidney,  is  not  usually  thoroughly  mixed 
with  the  urine  (although  sometimes  per- 
fectly so),  and  shows  clots,  or  varies  in 
the  amount  seen  in  the  stream  dm-ing  mic- 
tmition.  At  the  end  of  the  act  there  is 
usually  some  apparently  pure  blood  passed, 
and  often  wth  much  pain  and  straining, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  in  forcing  the  clots 
tlirough  the  lu-ethra.  If  the  bladder  be 
ruptured,  the  blood  may  come  away  almost 
pure  and  imclotted,  but  the  power  of  the 
bladder  is  gone.  Blood  derived  from  the 
Ui-ethi'a,  on  the  other  hand,  is  usually  passed 


pm"e  at  the  beginning  of  micturition,  and  is 
followed  by  clear  urine  producing  little  or 
no  pain.    See  Hjsmatueia. 

Wounds  of  Pelvis. — That  the  pelvis  of 
the  kidney  may  be  wounded  by  non-pene- 
trating injm-ies  independently  of  the  kidney 
is  proved  by,  at  least,  two  cases  ;  but  the 
author,  after  careful  search,  is  unable  to 
find  any  others  recorded  in  home  or  foreign 
hteratm'e.  The  first  case  was  reported  by 
Mr.  C.  Hawkins ;  the  next  occmi-ed  in  the 
practice  of  Mr.  Vincent,  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital.  In  both,  the  pelvis  was 
injiured  by  the  same  Icind  of  violence — viz. 
a  cart-wheel  crush — and  both  died  about  ten 
weeks  later  from  s]Dm'ious  hydronephrosis 
or  m-inary  abscess.  By  this  is  meant  an 
effusion  of  urine  into  the  post-peritoneal 
tissues,  with  the  formation  of  a  distinct  sac 
limited  by  plastic  inflammation.  The  symp- 
toms were  practically  the  same  as  those  of 
ruptured  m-eter  (vide  infra).  The  natm-e 
of  the  case  was  not  recognised  dm-ing  life  ; 
but  after  death,  in  both  instances  perfora- 
tions of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  renal  pelvis, 
leading  into  the  newly-formed  sac,  were 
found. 

Wounds  of  Ureter. —  The  only  case 
known  to  the  writer  in  which  a  positive 
diagnosis  could  be  made,  dm-ing  Kfe,  of 
injm-y  to  the  ureter  alone  from  a  non- 
penetrating injm-y,  is  that  of  a  child  lately 
imder  his  care  in  University  College  Hos- 
pital. This  patient,  a  boy  of  thi-ee  yeai-s 
and  eight  months,  was  run  over  by  a  cab 
in  August  1884,  the  wheel  passing  across 
just  above  the  right  ihac  crest,  and  leaving 
extensive  bruising  of  the  parietes.  At  first 
nothing  was  to  be  made  out  but  tliis  bruis- 
ing and  some  hardness  of  the  side ;  then, 
some  days  later,  a  swelling  with  all  the 
characters  of  hydronepln-osis  was  felt  on 
the  right  side.  This  was  aspu-ated,  and  forty- 
five  ounces  of  fluid  were  drawn  off  -n-ith  aU 
the  characters  of  m-ine,  but  containing  (as 
was  to  be  expected  of  mine  secreted  under 
pressm-e),  only  a  small  percentage  of  m-ea, 
(0-5  per  cent.) ;  it  also  contained  albumen. 
This  aspiration  was  repeated  on  six  occa- 
sions at  intervals  of  about  a  week,  with  prac- 
tically the  same  result.  The  symptoms  upon 
which  the  diagnosis  was  based  were — first, 
the  nature  and  position  of  the  injury,  then 
the  absence  of  severe  shock,  then  the  pre- 
sence of  two  small  worm-like  clots  in  the 
lu-ine  first  passed,  not  followed  by  any 
bleeding,  and  lastly  the  formation  of  a 
fluctuating  tumour  in  the  renal  region,  dull 
on  percussion,  of  a  distinctly  rounded  form, 
with  the  liver  above  and  the  colon  in  front 
of  and  internal  to  it ;  finally,  by  the  result  of 
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the  exploratory  aspiration,  which  gave  exit 
on  each  occasion  to  fluid  with  all  the  cha- 
racters of  urine  and  a  definite  amount  of 
lu-ea.  This  ui-ea  was  present  in  very  smaU 
amount  so  long  as  the  sac  was  a  closed  one, 
but,  as  soon  as  a  di-ain-tube  was  introduced 
and  the  fluid  allowed  to  drain  off  with- 
out any  obstiniction,  the  percentage  rose  to 
1'7  for  many  days.  Here  the  writer  proved 
the  accm-acy  of  his  diagnosis  by  excising 
the  kidney,  which  at  once  arrested  the 
flow  and  relieved  the  child  from  aU  his  dis- 
tressing symptoms.  In  this  case  the  m'ine 
was  pom'ed  out  into  the  areolar  tissue  be- 
hind the  peritoneum,  and  there  formed  a 
large  sac  for  itself,  boimded  by  plastic  in- 
flammation. The  wound  of  the  ureter  ap- 
pears to  have  been  not  far  below  the  pelvis 
of  the  kidney,  the  lower  end  of  which  was 
found,  on  excision,  to  be  covered  with 
granulations  and  phosphatic  matter.  The 
pehas  was  healthy.  The  urine  might, 
in  another  case,  be  poured  out  into  the 
abdomen,  being  limited  by  lymph  to  a 
definite  sac,  or  the  torn  end  might  be  closed 
by  clot  or  plastic  material  and  the  pelvis 
of  the  kidney  be  distended ;  or,  finally, 
the  last  condition  might  be  produced  by 
simple  bruising  of  the  ureter,  without  de- 
stiTiction  of  its  continuity.  A  case  very 
like  the  above  was  recorded  in  1843  by 
Stanley,  but  the  patient  recovered,  and  a 
j)ositive  diagnosis  was  impossible.  These 
are  the  only  instances  known  to  the  author 
of  injury  to  the  mreter  alone. 

Penetrating  Injuries  of  the  Kidney. 
But  the  kidney  may  also  be  injm'ed  by 
direct  violence  penetrating  through  the 
STu-face  of  the  body,  and  many  interesting 
cases  of  the  kind  are  to  be  found,  especially 
in  the  records  of  military  surgery.  Thus, 
it  has  been  slit  from  top  to  bottom  with 
one  or  other  foim  of  sharp  instrument,  as 
well  as  punctured  by  bayonets,  lances,  and 
swords.  The  wound  in  the  flank  has,  in 
some  cases,  allowed  the  kidney  to  be  forced 
out  on  the  surface  in  the  act  of  coughing. 
In  many  of  these  cases  there  was  little 
or  no  constitutional  disturbance,  and  the 
patient  recovered  quickly  after  replacement 
or  removal  of  the  protruded  kidney.  Again, 
the  organ  has  been  wounded  by  bullets 
either  passiag  quite  through  it  or  lodging 
in  its  substance,  recovery  in  each  case  being 
frequent.  Aoy  of  these  injuries  may  im- 
phcate  either  the  proper  renal  tissue  alone, 
the  pelvis,  or  the  irreter  alone;  and  the 
symptoms,  prognosis,  and  treatment  will 
vary  accordingly  in  each  case. 

The  difficulties  in  the  cZia/7?iosis  and  j]ro- 
gnosis  of  penetrating  wounds  of  the  kidney 
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are  usually  smaller  than  in  the  case  of 
non-penetrating  wounds  of  that  organ. 
We  have  in  the  first  place  the  direction 
of  the  loound  and  the  natxu:e  of  the  weapon 
to  guide  us.  For  a  simple  imcomplicated 
woimd  of  the  healthy  organ  to  take  place, 
it  can  only  be  reached  over  a  limited 
area  in  the  loin  just  below  the  ribs,  and 
then  only  in  its  lower  portion.  Except 
here,  no  penetrating  wound  can  reach  the 
kidney  without  producing  a  lesion  of  far 
more  important  parts,  which  will  mask  the 
renal  mischief.  Then  the  amount  of  blood 
effased  immediately  on  receipt  of  the  in- 
jury will  aid  the  diagnosis ;  bleeding  from 
the  kidney  being  usually  very  free  for  a 
short  time,  but  soon  ceasing  altogether. 
Benal  blood  in  the  urine,  x^assed  pei' 
urethram,  is  an  almost  constant  symptom 
from  the  very  first  in  all  these  cases  ;  but 
this  bleeding  may  be  so  free  as  to  give  rise 
to  clots  in  the  ureter  or  bladder,  with  aU.  the 
intense  suffering  of  renal  coHc  or  urethral 
dysuria  respectively.  See  Eenal  Colic. 
Retraction  of  the  testicle  and  increased 
frequency  of  micturition  are  often  marked 
symptoms  in  these  injuries.  The  in 
an  uncompHcated  case  will  be  but  an  un- 
certain guide  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
may  be  able  to  see  the  organ,  which  has 
often  been  partially  or  completely  prolapsed 
through  the  wounds  in  the  soft  parts.  As 
to  shoch  after  penetrating  woimds,  it  may 
or  may  not  be  present,  depending  as  it  does 
rather  on  the  effects  of  the  wound  upon 
the  neighbouring  structures  than  upon  the 
kidney  itself. 

It  may  be  conveniently  noted  here,  that 
we  are  not  to  expect  m-ine  to  flow  from  the 
first  out  at  the  lumbar  woimd,  when  the 
kidney  has  been  damaged.  As  a  rule  this 
has  not  been  observed  for  several  days,  or 
even  in  some  recorded  cases  for  weeks  after 
the  injury.  In  some  cases  again,  urine  does 
not  appear  at  all  in  the  external  wound. 
But  in  those  instances  in  which  the  latter 
does  not  heal  kindly,  urine  usually  makes 
its  appearance  at  about  the  same  time  that 
suppuration  becomes  free  in  cases  not 
completely  aseptic  —  viz.  about  the  fifth 
day  or  so.  Having  once  commenced  to 
escape  from  the  lumbar  wound,  it  may 
continue  to  flow  for  an  indefinite  time, 
amounting  to  months  or  years.  But  it 
may  be  stated  generally,  that  penetrating 
wounds  of  the  kidney  through  the  loin 
have  usually  a  great  tendency  to  heal. 
Indeed,  this  is  often  one  of  the  most  serious 
points  about  them ;  for,  if  there  be  any 
suppm-ation,  inflammatory  swelling  is  apt 
to  diminish  or  even  completely  arrest  the 
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flow  of  the  ui'ine  down  the  ureter,  and  thus 
the  only  mode  of  escape  for  the  products 
of  inflammation  and  the  secretion  is 
through  the  wound.  If,  then,  the  latter 
close,  there  are,  as  a  rule,  the  most  severe 
constitutional  distiurbances  —  fever,  anor- 
exia, insomnia,  &c. — lasting  untQ  either 
the  wound  has  burst  open  again  or  has 
been  re-opened  by  operation.  This  point 
ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of,  as  it  will 
materially  influence  the  question  of  trying 
to  make  a  permanent  m-inary  fistula  in 
the  loin  in  preference  to  performing  an 
early  nephrectomy,  which  in  many  cases 
would  be  attended  with  less  risk  than 
usually  follows  tedious  suppuration  here. 

Treatment  op  Injuries  of  the  Kidney. 
This  wUl  depend  upon  whether  the  in- 
juries are  penetrating  or  non-penetrating, 
recent  or  suppurating.     In  the  case  of 
penetrating  wounds,  as  they  will  probably 
be  either   incised,  punctured,  or  bullet 
wotinds,  the  earhest  danger  wiU  be  haemor- 
rhage.   This  may  often  be  controlled  by 
the  application  of  firm  pressure  by  the  hand 
or  bandage,  with  the  addition  of  the  ice- 
bag.  Bleeding  from  the  aim,  until  syncope 
has  been  produced,  has  also  been  resorted 
to  with  the  best  results  in  healthy  plethoric 
individuals.     Then,  the  hypodermic  in- 
jection of  ergot  and  free  doses  of  gallic 
acid  should  be  tried.    If,  however,  one 
or  more  of  the  larger  branches  about  the 
hilus  is  wounded,  and  neither  pressure, 
cold,  nor  internal  styptics  are  sufficient, 
there  is  Little  doubt  that  the  proper  course 
to  pursue  is,  to  enlarge  the  wound  in  the 
soft  parts  and  seek  for  the  bleeding  vessel. 
If  this  be  not  easily  found  and  secured,  it 
is  best  to  include  the  whole  pedicle  in  one 
ligature  and   remove    the  kidney.  See 
Nephrectomy.      Cases  intermediate  be- 
tween these  two  may  be  treated  by  plug- 
ging the  wound  with  some  antiseptic  dress- 
ing, as  iodoform  or  salicylic  wool,  with  firm 
external  bandaging  and  cold.   The  whole 
treatment,  from  beginning  to  end,  should  be 
conducted  on  the  strictest  antiseptic  prin- 
ciples.   In  those  instances  in  which  the 
organ  is  prolapsed  through  the  side  as  well 
as  wounded,  if  seen  at  once  it  may  be 
replaced  after  careful  cleansing,  and  some 
such  cases  have  recovered  perfectly.  But 
if  it  have  been  long  prolapsed,  strangulated, 
and  rendered  thoroughly  foul,  or  otherwise 
seriously  damaged,  there  ought  to  be  no 
hesitation  about  its  immediate  removal 
after  ligature  of  the  jjedicle. 

In  the  case  of  non-penetrating  injury 
to  the  kidney,  the  immediate  treatment  will 
be  essentially  the  same  as  the  above  in  the 


milder  forms ;  but  when  severe,  the  surgeon 
is  justified  in  waiting  longer  before  re- 
sorting to  operation  on  the  organ,  in  view 
of  the  greater  uncertainty  in  diagnosis. 
But  here,  too,  where  injiu-y  to  the  peri- 
toneum and  other  organs  seems  impro- 
bable, and  the  patient  is  bleeding  slowly 
to  death  through  his  m*eter  or  into  the 
perinephral  tissues,  if  other  means  have 
failed  the   surgeon  will  be  justified  in 
cutting  down  and  removing  the  torn  kidney. 
In  addition  to  the  local  treatment  of  the 
renal  wound,  another  condition  depending 
upon  the  haematuria  will  require  careful 
attention,  and  that  is  the  formation  of  clots 
in  the  bladder.    This  is  often  a  source  of 
much  suffering  and  some  danger ;  the  clots 
may  be  too  large  to  pass  out  by  the  methra, 
and  in  their  attempt  to  do  so  they  act  as 
a  valve  and  completely  prevent  the  escape 
of  urine.    The  latter  then  goes  on  accumu- 
lating to  an  enormous  extent,  and  causes 
most  acute  suffering.    Any  endeavour  to 
relieve  the  bladder  by  an  ordinary  catheter 
fails  in  most  cases,  from  clogging  of  the  in- 
strument at  the  outset.    In  the  female,  the 
urethra  may  be  dilated  in  the  usual  way, 
and  the  clots  extracted  through  a  speculum. 
But  in  the  male,  washing  out  should  be 
avoided,  as  the  injected  water  wUl  increase 
the  distension  and  will  not  retm-n.  The 
use  of  Bigelow's  large  catheters  and  suction 
bottle  will,  probably,  in  the  future  supersede 
all  other  active  treatment  for  the  adiilt. 
The  pelvis  should  be  well  raised  while 
this  is  being  used,  so  as  to  throw  the  clots 
well  back  from  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 
By  this  suction-method  the  writer  has 
lately  succeeded  in  removing  large  clots, 
otherwise  impossible  to  evacuate.    If  all 
means  fail,  we  must  only  wait  for  the  soften- 
ing of  the  clots,  and  endeavour  to  reheve 
the  suffering  in  the  meantime  by  anodjnies, 
with  hot-air  baths  to  diminish  the  flow 
of  m'ine  from  the  kidneys.     The  clots 
will  usually  break  down  in  the  course 
of  a  day  or  two,  the  reUef  being  then 
speedy. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  bleed- 
ing firom  the  kidney,  with  or  without  ex- 
ternal woimd,  may  be  made  to  return,  days 
or  weeks  after  it  has  ceased,  by  over-excite- 
ment of  the  organ,  such  as  the  use  of 
strong  di-inks  or  fluids  which  throw  much 
work  on  its  excretory  functions. 

The  treatment  of  sjtpj'urating  pene 
trating  ivound  of  tlie  kidney  will  depend 
upon  the  extent  of  the  injm-y  in  a  great 
measm-e.  If  diagnosed  to  be  moderate  in 
degree  its  eventual  closure,  if  kept  aseptic 
and  carefully  drained,  may  still  be  hoped  for, 
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and  this  line  of  treatment  should  be  tried. 
But  as  a  rule  the  external  wound  tends  to 
close  long  before  the  urrae  has  returned  to 
its  normal  route  down  the  m-eter,  if  it  ever 
does  this  at  all.  This  tendency  to  closm-e 
of  the  wound  is  most  troublesome  if  the 
meter  be  impervious,  and  often  leaves  the 
smgeon  but  little  choice  as  to  his  line  of 
action  eventually.  Increasing  experience 
points  to  tho  conclusion  that  it  would  be 
well  to  perform  nephrectomy  early  in  such 
cases — that  is,  so  soon  as  there  appears  to  be 
no  reasonable  hope  that  the  closure  of  the 
woimd  wiU  be  permanent.  But  in  cases  of 
extensive  injury,  where  suppuration  has 
commenced,  nephrectomy  should  be  under- 
taken very  early  if  the  patient's  condition 
be  otherwise  satisfactory.  Here  we  can 
hardly  hope  for  proper  repair  of  the  organ, 
and  the  risks  of  prolonged  suppuration, 
with  decomposition  of  urine,  in  this  region 
are  very  great. 

The  treatment  of  suppv/rating  non- 
jpenetrating  wounds,  which  are  rarer,  but 
which,  when  met  with,  indicate  very  grave 
lesions  of  the  organ,  probably  associated 
with  extravasation  of  blood  and  urine 
around,  is  a  most  difficult  question  to  de- 
termine. In  these  cases,  free  antiseptic 
incision  and  drainage  appear  the  proper 
means  to  take ;  but  on  incising,  the  organ 
should  be  carefully  examined  with  the 
fingers,  and  if  much  injured  it  should  be 
removed  immediately.  This  will  at  once  do 
away  with  the  risks  of  bleeding  and  reduce 
the  amoimt  of  decomposition,  and  will  not 
add  very  materially  to  the  shock.  The 
treatment  of  bullet  wounds  of  the  kidney 
must  be  conducted  upon  the  same  principles 
which  guide  us  in  dealing  vnih.  punctiu'ed 
wounds  of  the  organ.  But  an  element  of 
danger  is  often  met  with  here  not  pre- 
sent after  ordinary  penetrating  wounds — 
namely,  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body. 
This  is  either  the  bullet,  a  fragment  of  a 
rib,  or  some  material  carried  with  the 
buEet  in  its  course,  such  as  a  portion 
of  clothing.  Now,  if  this  is  left  in  situ, 
we  may  usually  look  forward  to  very  pro- 
longed suppuration.  It  is  therefore  better 
to  anticipate  this  by  extraction,  if  possible, 
of  the  fotaign  body,  and  in  seeking  for  it  we 
must  not  shun  free  incision  either  into  the 
soft  parts  or  the  kidney  itself  if  necessary. 
But,  if  the  kidney  have  been  much  dis- 
organised by  the  projectile,  and  extensive 
suppuration  have  been  the  result,  it  will 
probably  subject  the  patient  to  less  risk  to 
remove  the  kidney  early,  than  to  leave  the 
foreign  body  to  be  thrown  oft'  by  disintegi-a- 
tion,  and  the  wound  to  granulate  up.  Cases, 


however,  are  on  record  where  bullets  have 
passed  into  or  through  the  kidney,  making 
a  clean  wound,  which  has  healed  up  with- 
out any  complication.  Also,  foreign  bodies 
driven  into  the  organ  by  a  bullet  have,  in 
certain  cases,  after  a  time  passed  down  the 
ureter  and  out  jje?*  urethram. 

The  treatment  of  wounds  or  rupture  of 
the  pelvis  or  ureter  will  be  the  same  in 
most  cases — i.e.  repeated  aspii'ation  from 
behind,  until  we  have  convinced  om-selves 
of  the  nature  of  the  tumour  by  an  analysis 
of  the  fluid,  especially  its  percentage  of  urea 
if  any,  and  untO.  we  have  satisfied  our- 
selves as  to  the  soundness  of  the  opposite 
kidney  by  a  careful  daily  examination  of 
the  urine  passed  fr'om  it.  (See  Lamcei, 
January  17,  1885.)  If  the  kidney  on  the 
damaged  side  show  any  signs  of  ceasing  to 
secrete,  we  must  wait ;  but  if  not,  we  may 
try  antiseptic  drainage  from  the  loin.  This, 
however,  from  the  evidence  of  recorded 
cases,  seems  a  very  unsatisfactory  proceed- 
ing where  a  healthy  organ  is  being  dealt 
with,  on  account,  among  other  things,  of 
the  blocking  of  the  drainage  opening  by 
phosphatic  concretions  and  grave  constitu- 
tional disturbance  consequent  thereon ;  and 
sooner  or  later  it  wiU  be  necessary  to  re- 
move the  kidney  itself  in  most  cases. 

Arthur  E.  Barker. 

KIDNEY,  Surgery  of  the.  —  The 
surgery  of  the  kidney  includes  the  con- 
sideration of  two  great  groups  of  con- 
ditions— viz.  injuries  and  diseases  of  the 
organ,  which  will  be  considered  severally 
under  special  headings. 

A  great  variety  of  inju/ries  to  the  kidney 
has  been  described,  but  these  have  for  the 
most  part  been  associated  with  damage  to 
other  besides  the  renal  structures,  and  the 
phenomena  observed  in  connection  with 
them  have  been  complicated.  When  simple 
and  uncomplicated,  injuries  to  the  kidney 
are  not  so  serious  as  has  usually  been  sup- 
posed, the  chief  dangers  being,  first,  haemor- 
rhage ;  second,  extravasation  and  suppura- 
tion, with  aU  its  attendant  risks  of  septic 
infection  and  exhaustion.  Shock  has  been 
purposely  put  last  of  aU,  for  it  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  wounds  of  the  kidney  alone 
are  necessarily  followed  by  much  shock; 
this  is  not  so.  The  organ  has  fr-equently 
been  pimctured,  slit  oj)en,  or  otherwise 
wounded,  without  any  notable  effect  upon 
the  patient's  nervous  system ;  it  has  even 
been  removed  without  an  anaesthetic,  and 
the  operation  has  given  rise  to  little  or 
no  suffering  or  general  distm-bance  in  the 
patient's  system,  It  is  rare,  however,  for 
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injury  to  reach  the  kidney  exclusively, 
and  when  the  peritoneum,  intestioe,  liver, 
spleen,  or  nerve-plexuses  and  vessels  of  the 
neighbourhood  are  involved  in  the  same 
violence,  then  it  is  that  the  severe  shock 
is  seen  so  frequently,  and  erroneously  attri- 
buted to  the  damage  to  the  kidney. 

Hcemorrhage  also,  though  it  is  one  of 
the  great  dangers  after  wounds  of  the  renal 
tissues,  is  not  necessarily  severe,  as  is 
often  supposed,  even  when  the  injury  is 
extensive.  It  is  only  when  some  of  the 
larger  vessels  towards  the  hilus  of  the  organ 
are  divided,  that  great  bleeding  is  inevitable. 
This  has  been  shown  over  and  over  again, 
as  well  by  accident  as  when  incisions  have 
been  made  into  the  organ  in  the  Hving  sub- 
ject ;  the  bleeding,  as  the  wi-iterhas  seen  in 
some  of  his  own  cases,  and  also  in  several  in 
the  practice  of  others,  has  been  free  for  the 
moment,  but  has  ceased  very  quickly  either 
spontaneously  or  on  a  little  pressure.  It  is 
otherwise,  of  course,  when  any  of  the  larger 
renal  vessels  are  torn,  especially  the  veins  ; 
but  even  then,  firm  pressure  and  the  appU- 
cation  of  cold,  with  ergot  or  gallic  acid  in- 
ternally, will  often  arrest  the  bleeding.  It  is 
important  to  remember  this  tolerance  of  the 
renal  tissues  to  injm'y ;  it  will  encom-age  us, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  await  patiently  in  cer- 
tain cases  the  efforts  of  nature  for  the  repair 
of  injuries  to  the  organs,  and,  on  the  other, 
it  will  stimulate  us  to  undertake,  in  special 
instances,  the  local  treatment  of  severe 
lesions  more  promptly  and  fearlessly  than 
has  yet  been  done. 

As  has  been  noted  of  bleeding,  so  it 
may  be  said  of  extravasation  of  lu'ine,  that 
in  uncompUcated  cases  of  moderate  injury 
to  the  organ,  this  is  not  a  certain  or  even 
frequent  consequence.  SHght  bruises, 
lacerations,  or  incisions  of  the  organ  usu- 
ally heal  rapidly,  without  the  pouring  out 
of  urine  to  any  dangerous  extent,  and  even 
in  severe  lesions  this  is  not  always  a 
prominent  factor.  When  either  the  pelvis 
or  ureter  is  torn,  urine  may  continue  to  be 
secreted  into  the  post-peritoneal  tissues 
without  any  immediate  danger  to  life,  the 
fluid  being  aseptic  and  of  a  non-irritating 
character  when  the  organ  is  healthy. 
Effused  into  the  peritoneum,  it  is  usually 
followed  by  peritonitis,  but  not  of  an  in- 
evitably fatal  form,  as  it  may  becorne 
limited  by  lymph  and  so  form  a  sac,  within 
which  it  is  aimost  harmless. 

Again,  suppuration  rarely  follows  sim- 
ple and  uncomphcated  woimds  of  the 
kidney  of  moderate  degree,  and  is  only 
seen  when  a  patient  survives  the  severest 
lesions,  and  there  is  an  abundant  effusion 


of  blood  and  urine  around  the  organ.  It  is 
not  necessarily  a  very  dangerous  compUca- 
tion,  if  promptly  dealt  with  on  antiseptic 
principles.  It  is  more  likely  to  foUow  upon 
lacerations  or  contusions  of  the  renal  sub- 
stance than  upon  incised  wounds,  whereas 
the  latter  ^leed  more  freely  but  are  less 
Hable  to  suppuration.  The  form  of  in- 
jmry  most  hkely  to  be  followed  by  pus- 
formation  is  wound  by  a  bullet,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  most  cases  where  such  a 
lesion  has  not  proved  fatal  at  once,  suppura- 
tion has  been  free  and  prolonged. 

In  disease  the  same  tolerance  of  change 
is  noticed  in  the  kidneys.  So  long  as  one 
organ  remains  fau-ly  healthy,  the  other  may 
be  extensively  affected  before  it  makes  any 
serious  difference  to  the  economy.  It  may 
be  the  seat  of  new  growth,  a  stone,  pyone- 
phrosis or  hydronephrosis  or  a  tubercular 
deposit,  and  yet  the  patient  may  go  on  for 
a  considerable  time  without  any  serious 
evidence  of  constitutional  derangement. 
Indeed  it  is  remarkable  how  much  both 
kidneys  may  be  damaged  without  interfer- 
ing with  the  general  system,  pro^^ded  parts 
of  the  organ  remain  sound.  From  these 
considerations,  as  well  as  from  the  facts 
recently  collected  from  the  experience  of 
operations  upon  the  organ  and  its  removal, 
we  may  gather  that  the  kidney,  though  an 
organ  of  much  importance,  is  not  so  easily 
embarrassed  in  its  functions  by  mechan- 
ical disturbance  or  morbid  alteration  of 
structure  as  has  been  hitherto  commonly 
supposed;  and  further,  that  the  organ 
possesses  a  vast  excess  of  secreting  and 
eliminative  power  beyond  what  it  is  usually 
called  upon  to  put  forth,  and,  consequently, 
may  be  deprived  of  this  margin  tempo- 
rarily or  even  permanently,  without  much 
apparent  injury  to  the  system,  so  long  as  a 
proportion  of  its  secreting  tissue  is  left, 
sufficient  for  the  ordinary  uses  of  the 
economy.  Thus,  it  has  been  shown  ex- 
perimentally on  animals,  and  more  recently 
by  operation  on  man,  that  one  sound  kidney 
is  amply  capable  of  doing  all  the  work  of 
the  body  when  the  other  has  been  removed ; 
just  as  it  had  often  before  been  sho-mi  by 
pathological  study  that  even  a  single  kidney, 
though  itself  seriously  damaged,  might  still 
continue  to  carry  on  fafrly  well  the  work  of 
the  sj'stem,  perhaps  for  years,  after  its  fellow 
had  been  completely  destroyed  by  disease. 

But  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  in  these 
days  of  renal  siu'geiy,  that  there  are  certain 
diseases  which  are  prone  to  develop  in 
both  kidneys  at  or  about  the  same  time, 
and  that  the  operator  is  called  upon  to 
exercise  the  greatest  caution  in  regard  to 
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them.  This  is  notably  the  case  with 
Nephrolithiasis,  the  condition  which,  per- 
haps more  than  any  in  this  region,  is  Kkely 
to  require  smrgical  interference.  At  the 
root  of  this  disease  is  a  general  constitu- 
tional vice  of  digestion  and  elimination, 
whose  expression  is  the  deposit  of  crystal- 
line matter  in  the  renal  tissues  for  want 
of  proper  solution,  or,  possibly,  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  local  catarrhal  condition  besides. 
"What  takes  place  on  one  side,  then,  is  very 
likely  to  take  place  more  or  less  on  the 
opposite  sooner  or  later.  The  same  may 
be  said  perhaps  of  tubercular  disease,  and 
of  the  forms  of  suppurative  Pyelitis.  A 
knowledge  of  these  facts  will,  on  the  one 
hand,  incline  us  not  to  postpone  operation 
too  long  when  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  disease  is  still  unilateral,  and  on 
the  other  wiU  deter  us  from  any  of&cious 
interference  where  it  has  lasted  a  long 
time. 

No  notice  of  the  sm-gery  of  the  kidney 
would  be  complete  without  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  modes  ia  which  the  organ  should  be 
examined.  Such  an  examination  ought  to 
be  conducted  with  the  utmost  care,  so  that 
the  surgeon  may  have  in  his  possession 
every  fact  it  is  possible  to  coUect,  before  he 
thinks  of  interfering  with  so  important  a 
region.  After  a  careful  inquiry  into  the 
patient's  personal  and  family  history,  we 
should  proceed  to  learn  what  we  can  of  the 
state  of  the  kidneys  by  a  general  physical 
examination  of  the  body,  but  specially  by 
(a)  palpation  and  percussion  of  the  renal 
region,  and  (b)  by  an  examination  of  the 
condition  of  the  urine.  Palpation  should  be 
conducted  as  foUows  : — One  hand  should 
be  placed  crosswise  beneath  the  last  rib, 
as  the  patient  Ues  on  the  back,  with  the 
knees  drawn  up  and  the  abdonunal  muscles 
relaxed.  Then,  the  other  hand  is  placed 
anteriorly  just  below  the  cartilages  of  the 
ribs,  and  pressed  backwards  to  meet  its 
fellow.  In  this  way  the  lower  third  of  the 
organ  can  be  felt  between  the  two  hands, 
the  upper  two  thirds  being,  as  a  rule  in 
health,  above  the  last  ribs  and  out  of  reach. 
If  the  organ  be  enlarged  by  morbid  change, 
and  indeed  sometimes  ki  health,  it  Ues 
lower  and  more  -internaUy  than  this,  and 
can  be  readily  felt.  The  larger  it  becomes, 
the  more  it  descends  and  the  nearer  it 
approaches  the  umbilical  region,  and  in 
some  cases  it  has  been  felt  even  a  little 
beyond  the  middle  line  of  the  body.  By 
this  palpation  the  position,  size,  shape,  and 
consistence  of  the  kidney  may  usually  be 
made  out  if  the  patient  be  under  the  in- 
fluence of  an  anaesthetic,  as  ought  always  to 


be  the  case  if  an  examination  is  to  be 
thorough.  By  careful  percussion,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  relation  of  the  abdominal 
contents  to  the  kidney  will  be  established. 
The  colon  wiU  always  be  found  in  front  of  ' 
or  to  the  inner  side  of  renal  swelling,  no 
matter  how  large  the  latter  may  be.  If  it 
be  emptied  of  gas,  however,  this  may  not 
appear  at  once,  though  the  fingers  may  feel 
a  ridge,  formed  by  the  empty  colon,  running 
down  over  the  front  of  the  tumour.  But 
even  then  it  may  be  brought  out  clearly  by 
inflation  with  air  or  slow  injection  of  water 
from  the  anus,  the  patient's  pelvis  being 
raised  for  the  time,  dm-ing  the  percussion 
and  manual  examination  of  the  abdomen. 
Again,  if  the  surgeon  have  a  slender  hand 
and  the  patient  be  an  adult,  much  infor- 
mation may  be  obtained  as  to  the  state 
of  the  kidney  by  passing  the  hand  up  the 
rectum,  the  patient  being  under  chloroform. 
This  can,  however,  only  be  done  in  cer- 
tain cases,  and  should  not  be  forced. 

Finally,  much  insight  may  be  gained 
into  the  nature  of  renal  swellings  by  needle- 
puncture  through  the  loin.  The  kidney 
can  always  be  reached  with  safety  by  in- 
troducing a  needle  just  below  the  last 
rib,  and  about  7  or  8  centimetres  (2^ 
to  3  inches)  from  the  middle  line  of  the 
back.  If  the  needle  be  now  thrust  in- 
wards directly  across  the  axis  of  the  body 
and  towards  the  spine,  it  ought  to  strilie 
the  lower  end  of  the  healthy  kidney.  But, 
as  this  manoeuvre  is  rarely  necessary  for 
the  examination  of  the  organ  when  of 
normal  size,  the  point  chosen  should  be 
lower  down — viz.  between  the  last  rib  and 
the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and  the  direction  of 
the  needle  should  be  somewhat  forwards 
and  a  little  downwards — in  short,  as  nearly 
as  possible  towards  the  umbUicus.  This  is 
the  direction  the  writer  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  adhering  to  as  a  routine  practice. 
It  is  always  best  in  such  an  examination  to 
use  a  fine  aspirator  needle  about  fom-  inches 
long,  by  which  much  information  may  be 
obtained  as  to  the  nature  of  the  tumom*,  and 
warning  be  given  at  once  should  a  vessel 
of  any  size  be  punctm-ed.  The  dangers  of 
this  exploration  are  insignificant,  the  opera- 
tion being  post-peritoneal  if  performed  with 
care  ;  the  writer  is  not  aware  of  any  injury 
having  ever  been  produced  by  it,  and  he 
has  both  seen  it  used  by  others  and  em- 
ployed it  himself  in  a  large  number  of 
cases.  With  very  large  renal  tumours,  con- 
siderable latitude  may  bo  given  to  the 
direction  of  the  needle,  so  long  as  it  ia 
entered  behind  and  kept  away  from  the 
vessels  entering  the  hilus.  Catheterisatioa 
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of  the  ureter  is  a  manoeuvre  which  in  some 
cases,  if  feasible,  may  yield  important  re- 
sults. It  is  only  possible  in  the  female,  and 
then  only  in  a  very  few  cases.  The  diffi- 
culty of  introducing  the  long  slender  in- 
strument into  the  vesical  orifice  of  the 
ureter  after  passage  up  the  methra  is  so 
great,  and  in  very  many  cases  insurmount- 
able, that  it  is  not  likely  ever  to  come  into 
general  use. 

Examination  of  the  urine  will  embrace 
an  estimate  of  its  total  amoimt  for  the 
twenty-fom*  hours,  for  a  series  of  successive 
days  (normal  40  to  50  oz.) ;  its  specific 
gravity  (1,015  to  1,025)  on  the  gross  amount; 
its  reaction  (acid) ;  and  the  percentage 
of  urea  (2  per  cent,  to  2^  per  cent.  =  3 
to  3^  grs.  to  every  pound  weight  of  the 
body  of  the  adult,  somewhat  more  for 
children).  Fiurther,  it  will  include  tests  for 
albumen  and  sugar,  and  a  microscopical 
search  for  elements  of  tissue  and  crystalline 
deposits.  Again,  much  valuable  evidence 
may  be  obtained  by  a  careful  and  extended 
observation  of  the  temperature  of  the  body 
in  the  morning  and  evening.  There  are 
conditions  of  the  kidney  in  which  this  re- 
cord will  be  of  special  value,  taken,  of 
course,  with  other  symptoms.  They  will 
be  referred  to  under  the  several  diseases. 

Nothing  but  the  most  careful  examina- 
tion in  all  these  directions  ought  to  satisfy 
the  surgeon ;  and  it  is  only  by  the  greatest 
watchfulness  and  the  fullest  consideration 
of  all  the  data  obtained  that  grave  errors 
are  to  be  avoided,  especially  where  opera- 
tions are  in  contemplation. 

Aethur  E.  Barkeb. 

KIDNEY,  Tumours  of  the.— These 
may  be  classified  for  convenience'  sake  into 
fluid  and  sohd.  Of  the  fluid  tumom'S  the 
most  common  are  Hydronephrosis  and 
Pyonephrosis,  the  less  common  the  cystic 
kidney  and  hydatid  sweUings. 

Cystic  Kidney  seems  to  be  produced 
by  similar  causes  to  those  originating 
hydronephrosis,  but  probably  operating  in 
a  different  way.  It  appears  to  arise,  usually, 
from  obstruction  of  one  kind  or  another  to 
the  escape  of  urine  from  the  kidney,  but 
probably  of  an  incomplete  or  intermittent 
character.  In  some  cases,  the  mode  of  pro- 
duction is  ahnost  impossible  to  discover. 
But  what  is  most  fi-oquently  fovmd  is  ob- 
struction, either  of  the  ureter  or  of  one  or 
more  calyces  or  of  some  group  of  renal 
tubules,  due  to  the  presence  of  calculous 
matter  or  some  catarrhal  condition,  or  both 
combined.  This  may  produce  changes 
extending  over  every  part  of  the  organ,  or 


may  affect  only  a  portion  of  it.  The  re- 
tention of  mrine,  due  to  this  obstruction, 
dilates  the  parts  behind  the  latter  until  a 
number  of  locuh  are  produced  containing 
cloudy  m-ine,  or  until  the  whole  organ  is 
converted  into  a  cluster  of  sacs,  varying 
from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  an  orange. 
With  a  moderate  degree  of  cystic  change 
a  kidney  will  secrete  freely  and  well; 
and,  were  the  obstacle  removed,  would 
probably  contiaue  to  yield  urine  of  an 
average  quantity  and  quahty  for  an  inde- 
finite time.  But,  in  extreme  cases,  so  much 
interstitial  change  has  taken  place  that 
secretion  is  most  seriously  interfered  with, 
if  not  totally  arrested.  This  has  been 
learned  fi'om  the  operations,  which  of  late 
years  have  become  common  for  these  con- 
ditions, leaving  a  fistula  in  the  loin  from 
which  the  m'inary  flow  can  be  watched. 

The  symptoms  of  cystic  kidney  are  in 
most  cases  very  obscure,  imless  the  condition 
give  rise  to  a  very  distinct  tumour,  which 
is  rare.  We  have  to  depend  here  upon 
local  pain,  usually  of  an  intermittent  cha- 
racter, often  very  severe,  and  upon  traces  of 
catarrhal  products  in  the  Tirine  passed,  and 
also  upon  the  absence  of  evidence  of  other 
disease.  But,  in  many  cases,  cystic  kid- 
ney is  found  after  death  in  persons  who 
have  never  complained  of  any  renal  dis- 
order. Fortunately  for  surgeons,  the  pa- 
tients afflicted  with  this  disease  who  seek 
their  aid  are  usually  suffering  from  renal 
calculus  as  an  exciting  cause,  and  have  the 
characteristic  pain  and  other  CAddence  to 
guide  them,  and  a  definite  evil  to  remove. 

The  treatment  is  the  same  as  for  renal 
calculus.  In  other  words,  if  a  stone  is 
found  on  exploring  the  organ  through  a 
Imnbar  incision,  it  is  to  be  removed ;  but  if 
the  source  of  obstruction  is  not  found,  and 
the  suffering  be  severe  and  the  cystic 
change  far  advanced,  the  organ  should  be 
removed,  provided  there  is  evidence  that 
the  opposite  kidney  is  sound.  It  would  be 
better  probably  to  do  this  as  a  secondary 
operation  in  all  cases,  and  only  after  patient 
trial  of  dramage  through  the  loin ;  for  in 
some  cases  the  latter  has  been  found  to  re- 
Ueve  and  even  cure  the  pain,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  question  as  to  the  state  of 
the  opposite  kidney  is  always  a  most  difli- 
cult  one  to  decide.   See  Nephrolithiasis. 

Hydatid  Cysts  of  the  kidney  are  very 
rare,  and  need  only  be  alluded  to  here  so 
far  as  to  say  that  the  symptoms  will  be 
those  of  a  fluid  tumour  of  the  kidney  {see 
Hydronephrosis),  together  with  the  extra 
evidence  to  be  obtained  by  aspiration  of 
the  tumour  in  the  loin,  and  examination  of 
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the  fluid  removed  for  booklets,  &c.  The 
ui'ine  passed  ^cr  urethram  will  also  in  some 
cases  contain  the  latter. 

The  treatment  for  hydatid  disease  of 
one  kidney  alone  would  be  free  incision 
through  the  loin  into  the  sac,  and  removal 
of  its  contents  and  cyst  wall,  with  free 
drainage  of  the  resulting  cavity. 

Among  the  priroary  solid  tumov/rs  of 
the  kidney  are  nearly  all  the  neoplasms — if 
we  include  under  this  term  syphilitic  and 
tubercular  deposits,  as  is  often  done.  Thus 
we  find  sarcomata,  carcinomata,  Hpomata, 
angiomata,  rhabdomyomata  or  tumours 
containing  striped  muscle-fibres,  also  some 
curious  heterotopic  growths  formerly  sup- 
posed to  be  lipomata,  but  now  recognised  as 
derived  from  fragments  of  the  supra-renal 
capsule  included  in  the  kidney-substance 
dm'ing  its  development,  which  have  taken 
on  new  growth  at  a  later  period  of  life.  In 
the  pelvis  of  the  organ  we  also  find  papillo- 
ma, and,  in  any  part,  syphilitic  gumma  and 
tubercular  deposit.  These  new  growths  are 
met  with  at  all  ages  from  infancy  upwards, 
and  apparently  with  equal  fi-equency  in 
both  sexes.  It  is  a  point  of  some  interest  to 
note  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  papillo- 
mata,  syphilomata,  and  tubercular  deposits, 
all  the  new  growths  appear  to  originate  in 
the  cortex  and  to  spread  inwards  towards 
the  pelvis.  The  sarcomata  are  mostly  of 
the  small-celled,  soft,  and  vascular  variety, 
and  bleed  readily  ;  the  carcinomata  are  also 
very  soft,  and  cause  hsematuria  in  many 
cases ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  papil- 
lomatous and  tubercular  masses.  All  the 
others  as  a  rule  do  not  bleed.  It  should  be 
remembered  here,  as  an  important  point 
bearing  upon  the  question  of  operations  on 
the  kidney,  that  the  new  growths  of  the 
organ  appear  to  limit  themselves  for  a  long 
time  to  it  alone,  and  do  not  readily  infect 
either  smToimdrng  tissues  or  the  adjacent 
glands  or  circulation.  They  sometimes 
attain  enoiTuous  size  without  any  sign  of 
generaUsation  anywhere. 

The  diagnosis  of  these  timaours  is  based 
upon  the  same  general  considerations  which 
guide  us  in  their  diagnosis  elsewhere.  We 
have,  indeed,  few  special  indications  to 
help  us  except  the  state  of  the  urine.  Here, 
in  the  case  of  the  sarcomata,  carcinomata, 
and  papillomata,  we  may  find  blood  and,  as 
in  one  of  the  writer's  cases,  shreds  of  the 
tumour  ;  and,  in  the  case  of  the  tubercular 
kidney,  there  may  also  be  haematuria,  and, 
besides,  a  purulent  sediment  with  shreds  of 
caseous  matter.  But  of  the  presence  of  the 
other  growths  no  special  signs  are  known. 
In  all  cases  the  history,  both  personal  and 


family,  must  be  carefully  made  out ;  then 
the  diuration  and  nature  of  the  symptoms ; 
then  the  urine  be  carefully  examined,  both 
before  and  after  palpation  of  the  tumour; 
finally,  much  information  may  be  gained  by 
careful  punctm'e  of  the  mass  from  behind, 
at  the  point  of  election,  with  an  aspirator 
needle,  and  examination  of  the  material 
withdrawn. 

As  to  the  treatment  of  these  new  growths, 
further  study  is  required  before  definite  rules 
can  be  laid  down.  But  enough  has  akeady 
been  learned  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that, 
with  a  clear  history  of  mahgnant  tumom:, 
an  exploratory  incision  should  be  made  as 
early  as  possible,  and  if  a  growth  be  found, 
that  it  should  be  removed  by  Nephrec- 
tomy. Many  cases  are  on  record  in  which 
this  has  been  done  successfully,  and  many 
more  in  which  the  want  of  success  has 
been  due  to  delay  of  the  operation  until 
matters  had  gone  too  far.  For  the  benign 
tumours  Httle  treatment  is  ever  called  for ; 
they  often  give  no  sign  of  their  presence 
during  life.  Arthur  E.  Barker. 

KNEE,  Diagnosis  of  Affectiohs  of  the. 
See  Thigh  and  Leg,  Diagnosis  of  Affections 
of  the, 

KNEE,  Dislocations  of  the. — Although 
the  bony  surfaces  of  the  knee-joint  offer 
httle  impediment  to  dislocation,  the  liga- 
ments holding  together  the  bones  are  so 
strong  that  complete  dislocation  is  very  im- 
common,  except  as  the  result  of  disease, 
and  partial  displacements  are  far  from  fre- 
quent. 

Dislocation  may  take  place  outwards, 
imua/rds,  forwcurds,  backwards,  and  by  ro- 
tation outwards.  The  lateral  dislocations 
are  incomplete  ;  the  forward  and  backward 
may  be  either  complete  or  incomplete. 

Partial  dislocation  outwards  of  the 
tibia  is  the  most  frequent  accident,  and 
may  be  caused  by  a  weight  striking  the 
outer  condyle  when  the  limb  is  extended,  or 
by  an  outward  fall  when  the  leg  is  caught 
in  a  hole.  The  outer  condyle  rests  on  the 
inner  articular  facet  of  the  tibia,  the  inner 
condyle  projects  internally,  and  the  outer 
tuberosity  of  the  tibia  and-  head  of  the 
fibula  form  a  prominence  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  joint.  A  certain  amount  of  rotation 
outwards  of  the  leg  usually  accompanies 
this  injury.  Beduction  is  easily  effected 
either  by  flexion  or  extension,  combined 
with  pressm-e,  and  an  ice-bag  or  Leiter's 
coil  should  be  applied  to  allay  inflammation, 
after  which  the  joint  should  be  Icept  on  a 
splint  for  a  month  to  allow  time  for  the  re- 
union of  the  ligaments.   After  this,  a  knee- 
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of  the  m-eter  is  a  manoeuvre  which  in  some 
cases,  if  feasible,  may  yield  important  re- 
sults. It  is  only  possible  in  the  female,  and 
then  only  in  a  very  few  cases.  The  diffi- 
culty of  introducing  the  long  slender  in- 
striunent  into  the  vesical  orifice  of  the 
tureter  after  passage  up  the  mrethra  is  so 
great,  and  in  very  many  cases  insurmount- 
able, that  it  is  not  likely  ever  to  come  into 
general  use. 

Examination  of  the  urine  will  embrace 
an  estimate  of  its  total  amount  for  the 
twenty-foin"  hours,  for  a  series  of  successive 
days  (normal  40  to  50  oz.) ;  its  specific 
gravity  (1,015  to  1,025)  on  the  gross  amount; 
its  reaction  (acid) ;  and  the  percentage 
of  urea  (2  per  cent,  to  2^  per  cent.  =  3 
to  3J  grs.  to  every  pound  weight  of  the 
body  of  the  adult,  somewhat  more  for 
children).  Further,  it  will  include  tests  for 
albumen  and  sugar,  and  a  microscopical 
search  for  elements  of  tissue  and  crystalline 
deposits.  Again,  much  valuable  evidence 
may  be  obtained  by  a  careful  and  extended 
observation  of  the  temperature  of  the  body 
in  the  morning  and  evening.  There  are 
conditions  of  the  kidney  in  which  this  re- 
cord will  be  of  special  value,  taken,  of 
course,  with  other  symptoms.  They  will 
be  referred  to  under  the  several  diseases. 

Nothing  but  the  most  careful  examina- 
tion in  all  these  directions  ought  to  satisfy 
the  surgeon ;  and  it  is  only  by  the  greatest 
watchfulness  and  the  fullest  consideration 
of  all  the  data  obtained  that  grave  errors 
are  to  be  avoided,  especially  where  opera- 
tions are  in  contemplation. 

Arthur  E.  Barker. 

KIDNEY,  Tumours  of  the.— These 
may  be  classified  for  convenience'  sake  into 
fluid  and  sohd.  Of  the  fluid  tumom'S  the 
most  common  are  Hydronephrosis  and 
Pyonephrosis,  the  less  common  the  cystic 
kidney  and  hydatid  swellings. 

Cystic  Kidney  seems  to  be  produced 
by  similar  causes  to  those  originating 
hydronephrosis,  but  probably  operating  in 
a  different  way.  It  appears  to  arise,  usually, 
from  obstruction  of  one  kind  or  another  to 
the  escape  of  urine  from  the  kidney,  but 
probably  of  an  incomplete  or  intermittent 
character.  In  some  cases,  the  mode  of  pro- 
duction is  almost  impossible  to  discover. 
But  what  is  most  frequently  found  is  ob- 
struction, either  of  the  ureter  or  of  one  or 
more  calyces  or  of  some  group  of  renal 
tubides,  due  to  the  presence  of  calculous 
matter  or  some  catarrhal  condition,  or  both 
combined.  This  may  produce  changes 
extending  over  every  part  of  the  organ,  or 


may  affect  only  a  portion  of  it.  The  re- 
tention of  mrine,  due  to  this  obstruction, 
dilates  the  parts  behind  the  latter  until  a 
number  of  locuh  are  produced  containing 
cloudy  urine,  or  imtil  the  whole  organ  is 
converted  into  a  cluster  of  sacs,  varying 
from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  an  orange. 
With  a  moderate  degi'ee  of  cystic  change 
a  kidney  wfll  secrete  freely  and  well; 
and,  were  the  obstacle  removed,  woiild 
probably  continue  to  yield  m'kie  of  an 
average  quantity  and  quahty  for  an  inde- 
finite time.  But,  in  extreme  cases,  so  much 
interstitial  change  has  taken  place  that 
secretion  is  most  seriously  interfered  with, 
if  not  totally  arrested.  This  has  been 
learned  fr'om  the  operations,  which  of  late 
years  have  become  common  for  these  con- 
ditions, leaving  a  fistula  in  the  loin  from 
which  the  urinary  flow  can  be  watched. 

The  symptoms  of  cystic  kidney  are  in 
most  cases  very  obscure,  unless  the  condition 
give  rise  to  a  very  distinct  tumour,  which 
is  rare.  We  have  to  depend  here  upon 
local  pain,  usually  of  an  intermittent  cha- 
racter, often  very  severe,  and  upon  traces  of 
catarrhal  products  in  the  m-ine  passed,  and 
also  upon  the  absence  of  evidence  of  other 
disease.  But,  in  many  cases,  cystic  kid- 
ney is  found  after  death  in  persons  who 
have  never  complained  of  any  renal  dis- 
order. Fortunately  for  surgeons,  the  pa- 
tients afflicted  with  this  disease  who  seek 
their  aid  are  usually  suffering  from  renal 
calculus  as  an  exciting  cause,  and  have  the 
characteristic  pain  and  other  evidence  to 
guide  them,  and  a  definite  evil  to  remove. 

The  treatment  is  the  same  as  for  renal 
calculus.  In  other  words,  if  a  stone  is 
found  on  exploring  the  organ  through  a 
lumbar  incision,  it  is  to  be  removed ;  but  if 
the  source  of  obstruction  is  not  found,  and 
the  suffering  be  severe  and  the  cystic 
change  far  advanced,  the  organ  should  be 
removed,  provided  there  is  evidence  that 
the  opposite  kidney  is  sound.  It  would  be 
better  probably  to  do  this  as  a  secondary 
operation  in  all  cases,  and  only  after  patient 
trial  of  drainage  through  the  loin ;  for  in 
some  cases  the  latter  has  been  found  to  re- 
Ueve  and  even  cure  the  pain,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  question  as  to  the  state  of 
the  opposite  kidney  is  always  a  most  difli- 
oult  one  to  decide.    See  Nephrolithiasis. 

Hydatid  Cysts  of  the  kidney  are  very 
rare,  and  need  only  be  alluded  to  here  so 
far  as  to  say  that  the  symptoms  will  be 
those  of  a  fluid  tumour  of  the  kidney  {see 
Hydronephrosis),  together  with  the  extra 
evidence  to  be  obtained  by  aspiration  of 
the  tumour  in  the  loin,  and  examination  of 
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the  fluid  removed  for  booklets,  &c.  The 
iirine  passed  _ycr  uretliram  will  also  in  some 
cases  contain  the  latter. 

The  treatment  for  hydatid  disease  of 
one  kidney  alone  would  he  free  incision 
through  the  loin  iato  the  sac,  and  removal 
of  its  contents  and  cyst  wall,  with  free 
drainage  of  the  resulting  cavity. 

Among  the  primary  solid  tumov/ra  of 
the  kidney  are  nearly  all  the  neoplasms — if 
we  include  under  this  term  syphilitic  and 
tubercular  deposits,  as  is  often  done.  Thus 
we  find  sarcomata,  carcinomata,  bpomata, 
angiomata,  rhabdomyomata  or  tumours 
containing  striped  muscle-fibres,  also  some 
curious  heterotopic  growths  foi-merly  sup- 
posed to  be  lipomata,  but  now  recognised  as 
derived  from  fragments  of  the  supra-renal 
capsule  included  in  the  kidney-substance 
dm'ing  its  development,  which  have  taken 
on  new  gi'owth  at  a  later  period  of  life.  In 
the  pelvis  of  the  organ  we  also  find  papillo- 
ma, and,  in  any  part,  syphilitic  gumma  and 
tubercular  deposit.  These  new  growths  are 
met  with  at  all  ages  from  infancy  upwards, 
and  apparently  with  equal  frequency  in 
both  sexes.  It  is  a  point  of  some  interest  to 
note  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  papiUo- 
mata,  syphilomata,  and  tubercular  deposits, 
all  the  new  growths  appear  to  originate  in 
the  cortex  and  to  spread  inwards  towards 
the  pelvis.  The  sarcomata  are  mostly  of 
the  small-celled,  soft,  and  vascular  variety, 
and  bleed  readily  ;  the  carcinomata  are  also 
very  soft,  and  cause  hsematuria  in  many 
cases ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  papil- 
lomatous and  tubercular  masses.  All  the 
others  as  a  rule  do  not  bleed.  It  should  be 
remembered  here,  as  an  important  point 
bearing  upon  the  question  of  operations  on 
the  kidney,  that  the  new  growths  of  the 
organ  appear  to  limit  themselves  for  a  long 
time  to  it  alone,  and  do  not  readily  infect 
either  surroimding  tissues  or  the  adjacent 
glands  or  circulation.  They  sometimes 
attain  enonmous  size  without  any  sign  of 
generalisation  anywhere. 

The  ddagnosis  of  these  tumours  is  based 
upon  the  same  general  considerations  which 
guide  us  in  their  diagnosis  elsewhere.  We 
have,  indeed,  few  special  indications  to 
help  us  except  the  state  of  the  urine.  Here, 
in  the  case  of  the  sarcomata,  carcinomata, 
and  papillomata,  we  may  find  blood  and,  as 
in  one  of  the  writer's  cases,  shreds  of  the 
tumour  ;  and,  in  the  case  of  the  tuberciUar 
kidney,  there  may  also  be  haematuria,  and, 
besides,  a  purulent  sediment  with  shreds  of 
caseous  matter.  But  of  the  presence  of  the 
other  growths  no  special  signs  are  known. 
In  all  cases  the  history,  both  personal  and 


family,  must  be  carefully  made  out ;  then 
the  duration  and  nature  of  the  symptoms ; 
then  the  urine  be  carefully  examined,  both 
before  and  after  palpation  of  the  tumour; 
finally,  much  information  may  be  gained  by 
careful  pmicture  of  the  mass  from  behind, 
at  the  point  of  election,  with  an  aspirator 
needle,  and  examination  of  the  material 
withdrawn. 

As  to  the  treatment  of  these  new  growths, 
further  study  is  required  before  definite  rules 
can  be  laid  down.  But  enough  has  ah-eady 
been  learned  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that, 
with  a  clear  history  of  malignant  tumour, 
an  exploratory  incision  should  be  made  as 
early  as  possible,  and  if  a  growth  be  found, 
that  it  should  be  removed  by  Nephrec- 
tomy. Many  cases  are  on  record  in  which 
this  has  been  done  successfully,  and  many 
more  in  which  the  want  of  success  has 
been  due  to  delay  of  the  operation  until 
matters  had  gone  too  far.  For  the  benign 
tumoiurs  little  treatment  is  ever  called  for ; 
they  often  give  no  sign  of  their  presence 
during  Ufe.  Arthur  E.  Barker. 

KNEE,  Diagnosis  of  Affections  of  the. 
See  Thigh  and  Leg,  Diagnosis  of  Affections 
of  the. 

KNEE,  Dislocations  of  the.— Although 
the  bony  surfaces  of  the  knee-joint  offer 
little  impediment  to  dislocation,  the  liga- 
ments holding  together  the  bones  are  so 
strong  that  complete  dislocation  is  very  un- 
common, except  as  the  result  of  disease, 
and  partial  displacements  are  far  from  fre- 
quent. 

Dislocation  may  take  place  ouhva/rds, 
inwards,  forwa/rds,  hacJcivards,  and  by  ro- 
tation outwards.  The  lateral  dislocations 
are  incomplete  ;  the  forward  and  backward 
may  be  either  complete  or  incomplete. 

Partial  dislocation  outwards  of  the 
tibia  is  the  most  frequent  accident,  and 
may  be  caused  by  a  weight  striking  the 
outer  condyle  when  the  limb  is  extended,  or 
by  an  outward  fall  when  the  leg  is  caught 
in  a  hole.  The  outer  condyle  rests  on  the 
inner  articular  facet  of  the  tibia,  the  inner 
condyle  projects  internally,  and  the  outer 
tuberosity  of  the  tibia  and  head  of  the 
fibula  form  a  prominence  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  joint.  A  certain  amount  of  rotation 
outwards  of  the  leg  usually  accompanies 
this  injury.  Beduction  is  easily  effected 
either  by  flexion  or  extension,  combined 
with  pressm-e,  and  an  ice-bag  or  Leiter's 
coil  should  be  applied  to  allay  inflammation, 
after  which  the  joint  should  be  kept  on  a 
splint  for  a  month  to  allow  time  for  the  re- 
union of  the  ligaments.   After  this,  a  knee- 
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support  should  be  worn  for  some  months. 
There  is  a  rare  accident  with  which  this 
dislocation  may  be  confounded,  viz. :  oblique 
fracture  of  the  outer  tuberosity  of  the  tibia 
with  jfracture  of  the  fibula,  caused  by  a 
jump  from  a  height  on  to  the  feet. 

Partial  dislocation  i/nwa/rds  is  usually 
caused  by  a  fall  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
leg,  the  limb  being  bent  under  the  body. 
The  inner  tuberosity  of  the  tibia  forms  a 
prominent  tumour  immediately  beneath  the 
skin  on  the  inner  side,  whilst  the  external 
condyle  of  the  femur  projects  externally. 
The  internal  saphenous  vein  is  Uable  to  be 
injmred  by  the  displaced  tibia.  Reduction 
is  easily  effected  by  pressing  the  tibia  out- 
wards, at  the  same  time  that  the  foot  is 
drawn  inwards. 

Dislocation  forwa/)-ds  gives  rise  to  very 
gi'eat  deformity,  and,  when  complete,  the 
tibia  may  be  forced  iip  on  the  femur  to  the 
extent  of  two  to  four  inches.  It  may  be 
caused  by  some  force  striking  the  front  of 
the  femur  when  the  leg  is  fixed,  or  by  a 
heavy  weight  falling  from  the  shoulders 
and  striking  the  calf  of  the  leg,  whilst  the 
person  is  stooping.  The  tibia  forms  a  dis- 
tinct prominence  anteriorly,  whilst  the  con- 
dyles of  the  femur  project  into  the  popHteal 
space,  stopping  pulsation  in  the  artery  and 
giving  rise  to  great  pain  by  pressure  on  the 
nerves.  The  dislocation  is  usually  easily 
reduced  by  extension,  after  which  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  keep  the  knee  at  rest  for  a  month 
or  six  weeks.  Passive  motion  should  then 
be  employed,  and  the  knee  be  supported  for 
some  months  in  a  leather  cap. 

Dislocation  bacJcwards  is  about  half  as 
frequent  as  dislocation  forwards.  The  tibia 
projects  into  the  popliteal  space,  compress- 
ing the  vessels  and  nerves,  and  the  con- 
dyles of  the  femur  ride  forward.  The  limb 
is  usually  found  in  a  state  of  over-extension, 
and  the  patella  hcs  with  its  sru'faces  hori- 
zontal beneath  the  projecting  femm*.  Ee- 
dMction  can  be  effected  by  the  sm'geon  fixing 
the  foot  with  his  knee  in  front  of  the  anlde, 
and  then  clasping  his  hands  behind  the  dis- 
placed head  of  the  tibia,  and  drawing  it 
downwards  and  forwards  into  a  state  of 
flexion.  Should  this  method  faU,  ordinary 
extension  may  be  tried.  The  after-treat- 
ment wUl  be  same  as  in  the  other  forms. 

Dislocation  by  rotation  outwards  is  very 
rare.  The  tuberosities  of  the  tibia  are 
directed  antero-posteriorly,  and  the  patella 
projects  on  the  outer  side,  whilst  the  inner 
bm'face  of  the  leg  is  4ii'ected  forwards  and 
the  fibula  backwards.  liediiction  is  to  be 
effected  by  first  making  extension,  and  then 
twisting  the  leg  inwards. 


Congenital  Dislocations  are  usually  for- 
wards. 

Compound  Dislocations  as  a  rule  neces- 
sitate amputation  of  the  limb. 

E.  Clement  Lucas. 

KNEE,  Excision  of  the.    See  Joints, 
Excision  o£ 

KNEE-JOINT,  Amputations  at  the. 
Disarticulation  at,  or  amputation  through 
the  knee-joint,  although  alluded  to  and 
performed  by  the  older  surgeons,  iaclud- 
ing  Hildanus,  Hoin  of  Dijon,  J.  L.  Petit, 
Blandin,  and  Brasdor,  did  not  find  general 
acceptance  until  Velpeau,  in  1829,  strongly 
advocated  the  procedm-e,  which  he  carried 
out  by  a  ch-cular  amputation  fom-  fingers' 
breadth  below  the  patella.  Even  then,  it 
had  but  a  short-lived  popularity  until  Mal- 
gaigne  expressed  his  emphatic  opinion  that 
it  had  been  too  soon  abandoned,  having  re- 
gard to  its  special  advantages  in  facilitat- 
ing the  movements  of  the  hip-joiut.  His 
advocacy  was  supported  subsequently  in 
America  by  Smith,  Markoe,  and  Brinton,  and 
in  England  by  Holmes,  Pollock,  and  others. 
The  advantages  mentioned  by  Markoe  are 
— (1)  the  slight  shock  attending  the  opera- 
tion ;  (2)  the  limited  section  of  the  tissues ; 
(3)  the  non-exposure  of  the  muscular  inter- 
spaces and  the  consequently  diminished 
risk  of  suppuration  in  the  thigh;  (4)  the 
comparatively  few  vessels  requiring  liga- 
tm-e ;  (5)  the  attachments  of  the  thigh  mus- 
cles being  mainly  preserved;  (6)  the  absence 
of  muscular  reti-action  ;  (7)  the  diminished 
risk  of  osteo-myeHtis  and  exfoliation,  fi-om 
the  femm-  not  being  sawn  across ;  and  (8) 
finally,  the  useful  character  of  the  resulting 
stump.  In  spite  of  these  advantages,  the 
operation,  owing  to  the  irregular  svurface  of 
bone  on  the  face  of  the  stump,  the  alleged 
liability  to  exfoliation  of  the  cartilage  of  in- 
crustation, and  the  high  mortality,  fell  again 
into  disfavour. 

The  next  procedure  adopted  was  the 
operation,  recommended  by  Syme,  through 
the  condyles  of  the  femur,  but  with  a  short 
anterior  and  long  posterior  flap  taken  from 
the  calf  of  the  leg,  almost  similar  to  the 
flaps  made  by  Hoin  in  amputation  through 
the  knee-joint.  The  long  posterior  flap  is, 
however,  an  obvious  disadvantage.  Hence 
Garden  introduced  a  modification,  dispens- 
ing with  the  posterior  flap  and  substituting  a 
long  anterior  skin  flap.  Garden's  modifica- 
tion, which  possesses  many  advantages,  is 
still  fi-equently  performed.  '  The  operator, 
standing  on  the  right  side  of  the  limb, 
seizes  it  between  his  left  forefinger  and 
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thumb  at  the  spot  selected  for  the  base  of 
the  flap,  and  enters  the  point  of  the  knife 
close  to  his  finger,  bringing  it  ronnd,  through 
skin  and  fat,  below  the  patella,  to  the  spot 
pressed  by  his  thumb ;  then,  turning  the 
edge  downwai'ds,  at  a  right  angle  with  the 
line  of  the  limb,  he  passes  it  through  the 
spot  where  it  first  entered,  cutting  outwards 
through  everything  behind  the  bone.  The 
flap  is  then  reflected,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  soft  parts  divided  straight  dovm  to  the 
bone ;  the  muscles  are  then  slightly  cleared 
upwards  and  the  saw  applied.'  This  ope- 
ration, however,  has  two  defects — (1)  the 
danger  of  sloughing  of  the  anterior  flap, 
and  (2)  of  a  large  gaping  wound,  owing  to 
the  tendency  to  retraction  of  the  posterior 
tissues.  These  defects  are  to  a  great  ex- 
tent remedied  by  Gritti's  operation,  which 
consists  in  a  somewhat  square-shaped  or 
rectangular  flap  taken  fi'om  the  front  of  the 
knee,  retaining  the  patella,  the  femm:  being 
divided  on  a  level  with  the  condyles.  In 
addition,  the  cartilaginous  sm'face  of  the 
patella  is  removed,  and  the  patella  and 
the  cut  sm-face  of  the  femur  are  placed  in 
apposition,  in  the  hope  of  bony  union  taking 
place.  This  operation  suggests  Pirogoff's 
amputation  transferred  to  the  knee-joint. 

But  in  Gritti's  operation  there  is  a  diffi- 
culty to  be  overcome — that  of  keeping  the 
patella  and  the  cut  sm'face  of  the  femm:  to- 
gether. With  this  object,  the  writer  has  sug- 
gested a  higher  femoral  section — namely,  at 
a  point  fi-om  half  to  tkree-quarters  of  an  inch 
above  the  antero-superior  edge  of  the  car- 
tilage of  incrustation.  This  point  is  selected, 
as  a  femoral  section  lower  down  inevitably 
leads  to  the  tilting  forward  of  the  patella 
dm'ing  the  healing  of  the  wound ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  the  section  made 
higher  than  the  point  indicated,  the  me- 
dullary canal  would  be  opened  with  in- 
creased danger  to  the  patient ;  besides,  the 
risk  of  the  split  jjateUa  hanging  down  at  a 
lower  level  than  the  cut  surface  of  the 
femur  would  be  present.  The  femoral  sec- 
tion being  well  above  the  condyles  of  the 
femur,  the  writer  has  suggested  that  this 
modification  of  Gritti's  amputation  be  de- 
signated '  supra-condyloid.'  Its  steps  may 
be  briefly  described : — The  anterior  flap,  not 
rectangiilar,  but  oval,  should  reach  from  a 
point  one  inch  above  either  condyle  to 
the  other,  and  thence  downwards  below 
the  tubercle  of  the  tibia.  A  posterior  flap, 
at  least  one-third  the  length  of  the  anterior 
flap,  should  also  be  formed,  since  the  pos- 
terior tissues  retract  so  much  more  than 
the  anterior.  Unless  the  flap  be  made  in 
the  situation  indicated,  there  is  the  risk  of 


a  gaping  woimd,  as  in  Garden's  and  Gritti's 
operations.  By  suturing  the  two  bones  to- 
gether and  leaving  the  sutures  in  the  woimd, 
displacement  of  the  bones  is  effectually 
prevented,  and  the  chances  of  bony  union 
largely  increased,  while  the  condition  most 
favourable  to  fibrous  union  exists. 

The  special  advantages  of  the  supracon- 
dyloid  amputation  are  : — (1)  The  posterior 
surface  of  the  anterior  flap  is  furnished 
with  a  natiu'al  synovial  lining,  which 
largely  diminishes  the  risk  of  exhaustive 
suppm'ation  and  pm'ulent  absorption.  (2) 
By  suturing  the  bones  together,  as  de- 
scribed, the  possibihty  of  the  split  patella 
shifting  from  its  place  on  the  cut  surface 
of  the  femur  is  prevented.  (3)  The  osseous 
cm-tain,  formed  by  the  split  patella  covering 
the  sm'face  of  the  femur,  lessens  the  risk  of 
pysemia  and  sloughing,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  periosteal  curtain  recommended  by  Von 
Langenbeck.  (4)  The  vessels  are  divided 
at  right  angles  to  their  continuity,  instead 
of  obUqtiely,  as  in  other  flap  operations. 
(5)  The  posterior  flap  lessens  the  risk  of  a 
gaping  woimd  posteriorly.  (6)  The  di- 
minished liability  to  tubular  sequestra.  (7)' 
Only  one  large  artery  requires  ligatm-e. 
(8)  There  is  less  of  shock  than  in  the  higher 
amputations,  the  divided  muscles  being  few, 
and  cut,  not  through  their  fleshy  bellies,  but 
at  their  tendinous  extremities.  (9)  There 
is  less  liabiHty  to  suppm-ation.  (10)  The 
medullary  membrane  not  being  interfered 
with,  there  is  less  Habihty  to  osteo-myehtis. 
(11)  The  preservation  of  the  normal  attach- 
ments of  the  extensors  of  the  leg. 

In  suturing  the  bone,  wire  or  chromi- 
cised  catgut  should  be  used.  Having  had  in 
his  earher  experience  to  deal  at  times  with 
serious  htemorrhage  from  the  popliteal  vein, 
the  writer  now  hgatures  that  vessel  with 
chi'omicised  or  carbolised  catgut,  and  no 
such  trouble  has  since  ensued.  The  cases  for 
which  this  method  of  amputation  is  most 
suitable  are — (1)  Fractm'es  of  the  leg  ne- 
cessitating amputation,  in  which  the  injury 
to  the  soft  parts  extends  high  up;  (2) 
extensive  necrosis,  or  abscess  of  the  head 
or  upper  third  of  the  tibia ;  and  (3)  cases 
of  malignant  growth,  in  which  the  removal 
of  the  whole  leg  is  expedient. 

William  Stokes. 

KNEE-JOINT,  Diseases  of  the.— The 
knee-joint,  fi-om  its  prominent  position, 
mobility,  and  active  fimction,  is  peculiarly 
prone  to  disease. 

Acute  synovitis  is  very  common  in  the 
knee,  and  is  usually  of  trmimatio  origin. 
The  swelling  of  this  joint  is  obvious: 
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it  reveals  the  outline  of  the  synovial  re- 
flexions, making  a  rounded  prominence  over 
the  lower  end  of  the  front  of  the  femur, 
and  bulging  on  either  side  of  the  patella. 
Fluctuation  is  easily  felt  from  side  to  side, 
and  the  bulging  is  increased  by  pressing 
back  the  patella,  which  is  thrust  forward  by 
the  fluid,  and  can  be  made  to  '  rap '  against 
the  femur.  The  increased  temperature  of 
the  joint  can  also  be  easily  felt  by  the  hand. 
Movement  will  be  resisted  and  the  joint 
fixed  in  the  shghtly  flexed  position,  by  the 
rigidity  of  the  smTounding  muscles. 

If  the  synovitis  be  of  rJieumat/ic  origin, 
other  joints  will  probably  be  affected,  and 
there  will  be,  in  addition,  the  general  symp- 
toms of  rheumatism.  It  often  happens 
however,  that  inflammation  persists  in  one 
joint  after  the  subsidence  of  the  fever  and 
the  recovery  of  the  other  articulations,  and 
the  knee  is  especially  liable  to  be  the  joint 
selected.  Synovial  effusion  persists  or  re- 
cm-s,  and,  when  the  swelling  is  removed, 
the  joint  is  left  stiff  by  adhesions  both 
within  and  around  the  joint. 

Pycemic  synovitis  frequently  attacks  the 
knee,  and  in  the  acute  form  usually  leads 
to  rapid  and  destructive  suppuration.  The 
occurrence  of  suppm'ation  is  indicated  by 
increase  of  the  constitutional  distm^bance, 
and  by  the  presence  of  cedema  along  the 
sides  of  the  condyles  of  the  femur  and  the 
head  of  the  tibia. 

The  first  essential  in  the  treatment  of 
all  acute  inflammations  of  the  knee  is  to 
ensure  perfect  immobility  of  the  joint.  A 
splint  must  be  applied,  extending  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  thigh  and  including  the 
whole  of  the  leg  and  foot ;  and  to  this  the 
limb  is  to  be  bandaged  in  a  position  of 
slight  flexion.  A  Mclntyre's  splint  is  a 
convenient  form,  but  whatever  kind  of 
splint  is  used  must  have  a  foot-j)iece,  and 
include  the  whole  limb  as  far  as  the 
upper  fourth  of  the  thigh.  In  many  cases 
much  comfort  is  given  by  swinging  the 
limb,  as  in  a  '  Salter's  cradle.'  In  the  early 
stage  of  synovitis  the  joint  may  be  leeched, 
or  cold  applied ;  and  when  the  acute  symp- 
toms have  subsided,  blisters  and  pressm-e 
are  useful. 

When  suppuration  is  suspected,  the  na- 
ture of  the  effused  fluid  is  to  be  ascertained 
by  aspiration,  and,  if  pus  is  present,  the 
joint  must  be  freely  laid  open  by  an  incision 
on  each  side  of  the  patella,  as  far  back  as 
possible,  so  as  to  thoroughly  drain  the  cavity. 

Subacute  synovitis,  leading  to  hydrops 
articuli,  is  more  commonly  seen  in  the  knee 
than  in  any  other  joint.  The  joint  is  weak, 
and  bulges  in  all  directions  from  the  con- 


tained fluid.  If  bhstering  or  pressure  by 
an  elastic  bandage  or  strapping  does  not 
remove  the  fluid,  the  joint  must  be  emptied 
by  aspiration,  and  pressmre  be  afterwards 
maintained ;  and  if  it  again  fiU,  an  injection 
may  be  used,  such  as  a  1  per  cent,  solution 
I  of  carboUc  acid,  or  a  mixtm'e  of  tinctm-e  of 
iodine  and  water,  1  to  10  or  20.  An  elastic 
knee-cap  must  be  worn  afterwards.  See 
Hydrarthrosis. 

Becm'rent  synovitis  in  the  knee  is  some- 
times due  to  adhesions  within  the  joint,  in 
wliich  case  movement  will  be  restricted, 
and  perhaps  painful,  in  certain  directions. 
The  adhesions  are  to  be  ruptured  by  sudden 
flexion  during  anaesthesia. 

Chronic  synovitis  of  the  knee-joint  is 
commonly  met  with  in  the  foi-m  of  pulpy 
degeneration,  giving  rise  to  an  indolent 
elastic  swelling  of  the  synovial  tissue,  and 
leading  eventually  to  ulceration  of  the 
cartilages  and  softening  of  the  hgaments. 
After  a  time,  displacement  of  the  bones 
occm's,  the  tibia  being  drawn  backwards 
and  rotated  outwards  and  the  limb  flexed, 
so  that  the  articular  sm-face  of  the  femm: 
projects  in  the  front  of  the  joint,  and  the 
patella  rests  on  the  outer  condyle. 

Scrofulous  disease  of  tlie  Jcnee  may 
commence  thus,  or,  as  is  more  commonly 
the  case,  in  a  chronic  articular  ostitis.  In 
either  case,  the  disease  makes  very  indolent 
and  slow  progress,  the  products  of  inflam- 
mation shovdng  an  early  tendency  to  de- 
generative changes,  so  that  the  synovial 
membrane,  having  first  become  thickened 
and  pulpy,  slowly  caseates  or  suppurates ; 
or  the  expanded  joint-ends  of  the  femm- 
and  tibia  gradually  imdergo  central  soften- 
ing, and  ulcerate  either  in  the  dh-ection  of 
the  surface  or  into  the  joint.  These  changes 
are  accompanied  by  but  little  pain  or  py- 
rexia. 

At  the  commencement  of  chronic  dis- 
ease of  the  knee-joint,  the  limb  must  be  at 
once  fixed  upon  a  splint ;  if  there  be  any 
considerable  heat  or  pain  about  the  joint, 
perfect  rest  must  be  enjoined,  but  if  these 
be  sUght,  a  well-fitted  leather  splint,  or  a 
Thomas's  splint,  may  be  applied,  and  the 
patient  allowed  to  get  about  on  crutches 
and  with  a  thick  sole  to  the  boot  on  the 
sound  limb.  Eveiy  possible  attention  must 
be  paid  to  the  general  health  and  to  improv- 
ing the  reparative  power;  whUe,  at  the 
same  time,  local  counter-irritation  may  be 
effected  by  the  cautery  or  repeated  small 
blisters,  and  followed  by  strapping  over 
mercurial  ointment. 

In  more  advanced  cases  of  sjmovial 
degeneration,  in  young  subjects,  the  pulpy 
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tissue  may  be  scraped  or  dissolved  away 
through  lateral  incisions  made  on  each 
side  of  the  patella.  A  Vollcmann's  spoon 
should  be  used  for  scraping  out  the  dis- 
eased membrane;  sulphm-ic  acid  diluted 
with  two  parts  of  water  may  be  used  for 
its  solution.  The  remaining  alternatives 
are  excision  or  amputation. 

If  the  disease  commence  in  a  chronic 
ostitis  of  the  end  of  the  femur  or  head  of 
the  tibia,  symptoms  of  suppm-ation  must 
be  carefully  watched  for,  and  any  indication 
of  the  presence  of  matter  within  the  can- 
cellous tissue  must  be  followed  by  perfora- 
tion of  the  bone,  to  endeavom-  to  obtain  its 
exit  upon  the  sm-face  rather  than  into  the 
joint.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  performing 
excision  of  the  knee  to  find,  on  making  the 
section  of  the  tibia,  the  cavity  of  an  abscess 
from  which  matter  has  made  its  way  into 
the  joint.  If  such  a  cavity  does  not  extend 
far  from  the  joint  surface,  it  may  be  scraped 
out,  and  a  satisfactory  ankylosis  may  still 
be  obtained ;  but  if  the  bone  be  extensively 
softened  or  carious,  amputation  will  be  ne- 
cessary. The  same  may  be  said  of  abscess  in 
the  end  of  the  femur. 

Syphilitic  disease  of  the  knee  is  met 
with,  both  as  a  synovial  effusion  accom- 
panying the  secondary  stage,  and  also  as 
a  guimnatous  infiltration  of  the  synovial 
membrane,  or  of  the  sub-periosteal  or  other 
tissues  around  the  joint. 

The  joint  must  be  kept  at  rest  dm'ing 
the  administration  of  antisyphilitic  reme- 
dies, and  under  these  the  secondary  syno- 
vitis usually  subsides.  The  tertiary  dis- 
ease often  leaves  much  stiffness  from 
thickening  and  cicatricial  contraction,  both 
within  and  without  the  joint.  This  form 
of  disease  is  also  met  with  in  inherited  sy- 
philis.  In  addition  to  the  constitutional 
treatment,  shampooing,  passive  movements, 
and  friction  with  oleaginous  liniments  must 
be  resorted  to. 

The  knee  is  one  of  the  joints  most  fre- 
quently the  seat  of  osteoa/rthritis,  the 
symptoms  of  which  are  usually  easily 
recognisable.  There  is  a  moderate  amount 
of  synovial  effusion,  marked  and  often 


loud  crepitation  on  movement,  and  altera- 
tions in  the  shape  of  the  ends  of  the  bones, 
obvious  both  tp  sight  and  touch.  Much 
lameness  results,  and  sometimes  much 
wasting  of  the  muscles  of  the  thigh  and  leg. 
The  disease  may  be  retarded  and  amelio- 
rated, in  its  earlier  stages,  by  treatment 
dh-ected  to  the  correction  of  rheiunatic 
tendencies,  and  by  the  local  use  of  warm 
douches  and  fi-ictions ;  the  joint  should  be 
supported,  as  by  a  flannel  bandage,  but  not 
fixed;  and  unless  there  be  much  or  in- 
creasing swelUng,  moderate  use  of  the  limb 
may  be  permitted. 

Loose  cartilages,  though  occasionally 
met  with  in  other  joints,  are  found  chiefly 
in  the  knee,  wherein  their  presence  is  the 
more  obvious  because  of  the  grave  incon- 
venience to  which  they  give  rise.  The 
anatomical  structure  of  the  joint  and  its 
free  movement  make  it  especially  easy  for 
the  loose  body  to  slip  between  the  ends  of 
the  bones;  this  gives  rise  to  acute  pain, 
and  may  cause  the  patient  to  fall.  Becur- 
rent  syno^itis  is  set  up,  with  increasing 
weakness  of  the  joint,  and  the  usefulness  of 
the  limb  is  materially  impau-ed.  The  body 
can  be  pushed  to  the  sm-face  of  the  joint 
and  felt  through  its  coverings.  Sometimes 
it  is  pedunculated,  and  its  movements 
therefore  restricted  to  one  part  of  the  joint. 
Loose  bodies  are  often  multiple. 

If  the  patient  be  in  good  health  the  loose 
cartilage  is  best  removed  by  direct  incision 
of  the  joint,  with  antiseptic  precautions.  If 
this  be  not  desu'able,  attempts  should  be 
made  by  strapping  and  bandaging  to  fix  the 
loose  body  in  one  part  of  the  synovial  sac, 
and  an  elastic  knee-cap  be  worn  to  restrict 
movement  and  support  the  joint.  See 
Loose  Cartilages. 

J.  Warrington  Haward. 

KNOCK-KNEE.    See  Genu  Valgum. 

KOCHER'S    OPERATION.  See 

Tongue,  Operations  for  Removal  of  the. 

KYPHOSIS.  See  Antero-Posterior 
Spinal  Curvature. 
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LABIA  PUDENDI.    fi-ee  Vulva. 

LABYRINTH,  Affections  of  the.  See 
Ear,  Internal,  Diseases  of  the. 

LACRYMAL  APPARATUS,  Dis- 
eases of  the. — Acute  Inflammation  of 
THE  Lacrymal  Gland,  or  of  the  connec- 
tive tissue  immediately  surrounding  it,  is 
acknowledged  by  aU  observers  to  be  of 
rare  occurrence.  The  local  signs  are  red- 
ness, heat,  pain,  swelling,  and  disturbance 
of  function.  In  some  cases,  the  secretion 
is  greatly  increased  in  quantity  ;  Schmidt, 
for  example,  stating  that  he  collected  by 
means  of  a  sponge,  in  the  course  of  twenty- 
four  hom's,  no  less  than  two  pounds  seven 
and  a  half  ounces  of  fluid.  In  other  in- 
stances it  is  diminished.  The  globe  of  the 
eye  is  pushed  downwards,  or  downwards 
and  inwards,  and  its  movements  are  in- 
terfered with,  BO  that  diplopia  results. 
Vision  is  not,  however,  materially  lowered, 
because  the  elasticity  of  the  optic  nerve 
permits  some  stretching  to  take  place  with- 
out impairment  of  function.  Intolerance 
of  hght  and  spasm  of  the  lids  have  been 
occasionally  noticed. 

The  process  of  suppuration  in  the  lacry- 
mal gland  is  attended  with  considerable 
disturbance  of  the  general  health.  The 
sweUing  remains  for  some  time  hard  and 
resistant  to  pressure,  owing  to  the  dense 
tissues  surrounding  it.  It  is  limited  to  the 
outer  part  of  the  orbit  and  eyelid,  and  m 
the  coinrse  of  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  begins 
to  soften,  and  may  point  either  in  the  con- 
junctival sac  or  on  the  skin  near  the  mar- 
gin of  the  orbit.  The  pre -auricular  lym- 
phatic gland  is  sometimes  swollen.  The 
treatment  consists  in  the  application  of 
leeches,  irrigation  with  cold  water,  purga- 
tion, and  general  antiphlogistic  measm-es. 
Owing  to  the  deep  situation  occupied  by 
the  gland,  the  abscess,  if  allowed  to  bm'st 
spontaneously,  is  apt  to  leave  a  fistulous 
tract  behind  it.  It  should  therefore  be 
opened  freely  as  soon  as  fluctuation  is 
perceived.  The  incision  should  be  made 
I)arallel  with  the  margin  of  the  orbit  and 
the  fibres  of  the  orbicularis  muscle.  A 
drainage-tube  may  bo  introduced. 

Chronic  Inflammation  of  the  Lacry- 
mal Gland  is  also  of  rare  occurrence.  The 
symptoms  resemble  those  of  the  acute 


form,  but  are  more  subdued.  The  forma- 
tion of  a  fistula  is  not  infrequent.  Where 
this  imfortunate  event  has  taken  place,  at- 
tempts maybe  made  to  efi'ect  its  cure.  The 
most  effective  method  consists  in  threading 
two  needles  with  a  piece  of  fine  sUk.  One 
of  the  needles  is  then  introduced  through 
the  external  orifice,  and  made  to  travel  for 
some  distance  up  the  fistulous  passage  be- 
fore perforating  the  conjmictiva ;  the  other 
needle  is  carried  through  the  conjunctiva 
close  to  the  cutaneous  orifice  of  the  fistula. 
On  tying  the  two  ends  of  the  silk  together, 
a  portion  of  the  conjunctiva  is  enclosed  in 
the  loop,  which  on  cutting  its  way  out  es- 
tablishes a  new  opening  for  the  tears.  After 
the  edges  of  the  fistula  have  been  ft-eshened, 
and  brought  together  with  a  suture  or  two, 
the  cutaneous  passage  closes.  Another 
method  consists  in  heating  to  redness,  by 
means  of  a  galvanic  battery,  a  wdre,  which 
has  been  introduced  into  the  fistula. 

Chronic  Enlargement  of  the  Lacry- 
mal Gland  may  be  due  either  to  simple 
hypertrophy  of  the  gland-tissue,  or  to  the 
formation  of  such  benign  tiunom's  as 
adenoma,  fibroma,  myxoma,  and  chon- 
droma ;  or  lastly  to  the  gland  becoming 
the  seat  of  the  malignant  and  recurrent 
tiunom's  known  as  roimd-ceUed  and  spindle- 
celled  sarcoma,  which  usually  occur  in  chU- 
di'en,  carcinoma  and  epitheHoma,  which 
are  most  common  in  old  persons.  In 
several  of  these  forms  of  disease  cysts 
and  partial  colloid  degeneration  may  super- 
vene. Cases  of  syphilitic  disease  of  the 
lacrymal  gland  have  been  recorded  by 
several  observers ;  one  by  Mr.  StreatfeUd 
was  cured  by  the  use  of  mercury  and  iodide 
of  j)otassiuni.  It  is  very  difficult  to  dia- 
gnose a  chronic  enlargement  of  the  lacry- 
mal gland  from  a  node,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  two  affections  have  sometimes 
been  mistaken  for  each  other,  especially  as 
both  may  proceed  Irom  the  same  cause, 
and  may  both  disappear  under  the  same 
treatment. 

Extirpation  of  the  Lacrymal  Gland, 
The  lacr.-^onal  gland  consists  of  two  parts, 
one  superior,  the  other  inferior  and  in 
close  relation  with  the  conjunctiva.  If 
the  upper  or  larger  mass  alone  require 
removal,  it  is  sufficient,  in  prominent  eyes, 
to  make  a  cut  through  the  skin  just  be- 
low the  eyebrow,  parallel  to  the  margin  of 
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the  orbit,  and,  in  deep-set  and  low-browed 
eyes,  to  shave  the  hairs  and  divide  the  skin 
along  the  middle  of  the  eyebrow  for  the 
space  of  an  inch  and  a  half.  The  depth  at 
which  the  gland  is  situated  is  considerable, 
and  the  dissection  must  be  continued  till  it 
can  be  seized  with  vulsellum  forceps  and 
dra-\vn  down.  A  little  manipulation  with 
the  handle  of  the  scalpel  will  then  effect  its 
removal.  When  the  gland  is  greatly  aug- 
mented in  size,  or  when  both  parts  have  to 
be  removed,  the  palpebral  fissure  may  be 
enlarged  by  a  cut  made  towards  the  temple 
from  the  external  canthvis.  The  small 
branches  of  the  facial  artery  wliich  are 
divided  should  be  tied,  and  the  upper  lid 
can  then  be  dissected  up  till  the  gland  is 
exposed,  when  it  may  be  seized  and  removed 
as  before.  Mr.  Z.  Latu-ence,  who  extirpated 
the  gland  on  several  occasions,  not  only  en- 
larged the  palpebral  fissure  in  the  manner 
just  described,  but  made  a  cut  below  the 
eyebrow,  which  was  continued  till  it  met 
the  first  incision  at  an  acute  angle.  The 
triangular  flap  thus  made  was  dissected 
back  towards  the  nose,  till  the  gland  was 
exposed. 

Obstruction  of  the  Canaliculi. — The 
orifice  of  one  or  other  of  these  minute  tubes 
is  sometimes  occluded  by  a  delicate  pellicle, 
which  may  be  broken  down  with  facility  by 
the  pressmre  against  it  of  a  sharp-pointed 
probe  or  a  breast-pin.  It  appears  to  be  a 
congenital  defect  when  the  opening  is  ob- 
structed in  this  or  any  other  manner.  The 
tears  collect  at  the  inner  comer  of  the  eye, 
and,  if  not  wiped  away,  fi:om  time  to  time 
trickle  over  the  margin  of  the  lid  and  down 
the  cheek,  wliich  they  redden  and  excoriate. 
This  condition,  which  is  named  EpipJiora, 
is  especially  marked  on  exposm-e  of  the  eye 
to  cold  winds,  bright  lights,  and  after  food, 
and  during  any  mental  excitement  occa- 
sioning congestion  of  the  vessels.  In  such 
cases  there  is  usually  some  redness  of  the 
conjunctiva,  both  ocular  and  palpebral.  A 
little  puriform  mucus  appears  in  the  con- 
junctival sac,  and  the  lids  stick  together 
during  sleep.  When  these  symptoms  have 
suddenly  appeared,  a  careful  inspection 
should  be  made  of  the  puncta  lacrymalia 
with  a  hand  lens.  An  eyelash  or  other 
foreign  body  may  sometimes  be  discovered, 
the  removal  of  which  at  once  relieves  the 
symptoms.  Small  dacryoliths,  and  occa- 
sionally accumulations  of  leptothrix,  have 
been  observed  to  occlude  the  canaliculi.  As 
a  rule,  they  require  removal  by  an  incision. 
Occlusion  of  the  canaliculi  is  often  the  result 
of  burns,  lacerations,  and  surgical  operations 
performed  upon  the  lids,  as  well  as  of  the 


development  of  polypi.  In  the  former  cases, 
efforts  should  be  made  to  restore  the  patency 
of  the  canal,  which  may  sometimes  with 
cai'e  be  effected. 

Deviation  of  the  Puncta. — It  is  of 
great  importance  that  the  puncta  should 
occupy  their  normal  position.  If  the  mar- 
gins of  the  eyeUds  are  turned  inwards,  they 
become  apphed  to  the  globe  of  the  eye ;  if 
outwards  the  fluid  cannot  enter  these  ori- 
fices, and  in  either  case  epiphora  results. 
The  conditions  leading  to  deviation  of  the 
puncta  are  very  various.  In  old  people 
eversion  of  the  lower  Hd  is  often  attributable 
to  mere  relaxation  of  the  skin  and  loss  of 
power  of  the  orbicularis  muscle.  It  may 
also  be  due  to  paxalysis  of  the  facial  nerve, 
a  condition  that  has  been  observed  in  in- 
fants as  the  result  of  the  employment  of 
forceps  in  delivery.  Such  cases  are  com- 
monly incm'able,  and  removal  of  the  lacry- 
mal gland  holds  out  the  best  prospect  of 
improvement.  Thickening  attended  with 
some  eversion  of  the  lids  is  a  frequent  re- 
sult of  ciliary  blepharitis ;  and  when  this  is 
ascertained  to  be  the  cause,  the  conditions 
which  have  led  to  the  inflammation  of  the 
lids  should  be  carefully  studied,  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  refraction  of  the  eye, 
and  appropriate  local  and  general  measures 
be  adopted,  before  resorting  to  any  of  the 
operative  measm'es  which  are  about  to  be 
described.  See  Blepharitis  Ciliaria  imder 
Eyelids,  Diseases  of  the. 

Mucocele  or  Chronic  Dacryocystitis. 
This  condition  is  usually  but  not  neces- 
sarily associated  with  epiphora — that  is  to 
say,  where  mucocele  exists  there  is  almost 
always  epiphora,  but  epiphora  may  exist 
without  mucocele.  It  is  probably,  in  most 
instances,  the  result  of  antecedent  inflam- 
mation of  the  sac. 

The  symptoms  are  those  of  a  smooth, 
rounded,  or  oval  tumour  presenting  itself  at 
the  rimer  angle  of  the  eyelids  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  lacrymal  sac.  It  is  often  bi- 
lobed  in  consequence  of  the  position  of  the 
ligamentum  palpebrale  internum,  which 
crosses  the  sac  at  right  angles,  and  binds  it 
down  near  its  centre.  It  is  painless  and 
tense,  though  possessing  a  considerable 
amount  of  elasticity.  In  some  instances 
no  impression  can  be  made  upon  it  by 
pressure,  whilst  in  others  it  may  be  par- 
tially or  completely  emptied,  the  contents 
either  altogether  passing  down  the  nose,  or 
being  regurgitated  through  the  canaliculi 
and  puncta  into  the  sac  of  the  conjunctiva. 
Not  infrequently  it  flows  in  both  directions. 
The  fluid  which  regurgitates  is  at  first 
clear,  thin,  and  transparent,  as  though  com- 
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posed  of  tears  alone,  but  almost  imme- 
diately becomes  thick  and  glairy,  and  if 
the  pressm'e  be  continued  pui-iform  mucus 
is  usually  discharged.  The  flaccid  sac  can 
then  be  felt.  In  most  instances  the  con- 
junctiva, especially  near  the  inner  angle  of 
the  eye,  is  red  and  inflamed,  and  not  in- 
frequently pustules  appear  on  the  margins 
of  the  lids ;  whilst,  in  a  large  proportion  of 
cases,  the  epithelium  of  the  cornea  at  the 
sclero-comeal  junction  may  be  detached,  a 
condition  which  may  develop  into  an  ulcer 
of  considerable  depth  with  whitish  slimy 
base.  According  to  Panas,  in  the  healthy 
state  the  membrane  of  the  sac  secretes  a 
glairy  fluid,  in  which  columnar  epithehal 
cells  destitute  of  cilia  may  be  seen  with  the 
aid  of  the  microscope.  In  disease,  lactes- 
cent striae  appear  in  the  fluid,  which  at  first 
sight  look  like  pus,  but  which  are  only  ac- 
cumulations of  mucus-globules,  resembling 
those  met  with  in  the  fluid  secreted  from 
other  inflamed  mucous  membranes.  It  is 
only  when  the  inflammation  has  attained  a 
certain  degree  of  intensity  and  has  become 
the  seat  of  an  epithelial  exfoliation  or  ulcer- 
ation, that  the  contents  of  the  sac  become 
really  purulent.  In  some  instances,  small 
plates  of  cholesterine  are  to  be  found  in 
the  fluid.  In  the  early  stages  of  chronic  in- 
flammation of  the  lacrymal  sac,  the  mem- 
brane is  either  uniformly  reddened  or  pre- 
sents patches  of  congestion.  After  some 
time  it  becomes  thickened  and  soft,  bleeding 
freely  when  touched ;  and  it  is  stated  by 
those  who  have  laid  the  sac  open — an  opera- 
tion now  rarely  perforaied — that  the  mucous 
membrane  presents  a  villous  aspect,  with 
rugae  that  must  greatly  tend  to  occlude  the 
passage. 

At  certain  points  constrictions  are  apt 
to  occur,  the  most  common  site  being  the 
point  where  the  lacrymal  sac  becomes  con- 
tinuous with  the  nasal  duct,  the  next  the 
point  of  entrance  of  the  canaliculi  into 
the  lacrymal  sac,  and  perhaps  the  next  the 
inferior  orifice  of  the  nasal  duct.  In  the 
dissection  of  a  lacrymal  fistula  which  had 
existed  twenty-two  years  without  treatment, 
A.  Voisin  found  that  the  common  opening 
of  the  two  lacrymal  ducts  into  the  lacrymal 
sac  was  obUterated;  the  sac  when  empty 
and  retracted  presented  fi'iable  walls.  There 
was  a  complete  obstraction  at  the  point  of 
junction  of  the  sac  with  the  nasal  duct. 
In  some  instances,  the  lacrymo-nasal  pas- 
sage has  been  observed  to  be  constricted  at 
the  point  where  the  sac  is  continuous  with 
the  nasal  duct ;  in  others  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  sac  has  been  found  to  be  of  a 
vivid  red  colour,  with  considerable  thicken- 


ing of  its  walls ;  in  others  the  sac  has  been 
found  to  be  filled  with  a  polypoid  growth. 

In  regard  to  the  etiology  of  chronic 
dacryocystitis,  it  is  generally  acknowledged 
to  be  associated  with  signs  of  strumous 
diathesis.    The  patients  are  often  soft  and 
flabby,  with  diill  turbid  complexions,  and 
are  subject  to  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
eyelids  and  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nose.    In  such  cases  the  course  of  the  dis- 
ease is  easy  to  read.    The  inflammatory 
process,  affecting  the  Schneiderian  mem- 
brane or  the  conjimctiva,  spreads  by  con- 
tiguity up  or  iowa  the  naso-lacrymal  pas- 
sage. The  secretion  of  mucus  is  augmented 
and,  gi-avitating  towards  the  bottom  of  the 
nasal  duct,  the  orifice  of  which  may  be 
congenitaUy  small  and  is  now  still  further 
reduced  by  the  general  swelling  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  plugs  and  occludes  it, 
or  at  all  events  renders  the  passage  of  tears 
very  difficult  and  slow.     The  conditions 
now  react  on  each  other.    The  mucus  and 
tears  accumulating,  stOl  farther  distend  the 
sac  and  increase  the  congestion,  and  the 
state  of  the  whole  sac  and  its  contents  is 
ripe  for  an  explosion  of  acute  inflammation, 
which  may  readily  be  excited  by  a  shght 
blow,  by  the  entrance  of  some  septic  matter, 
by  cold  or,  possibly,  even  by  disease  of  the 
adjoining  bones  caused  by  the  long-con- 
tinued pressure.    Badal  is  of  opinion  that 
errors  of  refraction  play  an  important  part 
in  the  production  of  disease  of  the  lacrymal 
organs.    The  error  is  as  a  rule  moderate, 
and  is  on  the  side  of  hypermetropia. 

In  some  instances  of  mucocele,  how- 
ever, a  totally  difi'erent  condition  of  disease 
is  present,  and  we  have  to  deal,  not  with  a 
constriction  of  the  lacrymo-nasal  passage, 
but  with  the  growth  of  a  cyst  in  the  lacry- 
mal sac.  In  such  cases,  the  tumour  may 
for  a  time  only  partially  occlude  the  duct, 
and  digital  pressm'e  over  the  sac  may  cause 
some  fluid  to  regurgitate  into  the  con- 
junctival sac  and  some  to  descend  into  the 
nose ;  but,  after  emptying  it  as  thorouglily 
as  possible  in  this  way,  there  still  remains 
a  swelling  which  cannot  be  dispersed  by 
pressure,  and  at  a  later  period,  when  the 
cyst  has  grown  sufficiently  to  fiiUy  occupy 
the  sac  and  to  distend  its  walls,  no  fluid 
win  escape  even  when  the  pressure  is  very 
firmly  applied. 

If  loft  to  itself,  chronic  inflammation  of 
the  lacrymal  sac  has  a  strong  tendency 
to  induce  caiies  and  necrosis  of  the  bones 
siun."oimding  it.  In  some  instances  there 
are  outgrowths  from  the  bone  itself,  which 
may  bo  painful  or  indolent ;  in  others  there 
is  thickening  of  the  periosteum,  resulting 
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from  specific  periostitis ;  in  others,  again, 
some  portion  of  the  lacrymal  bone  or 
ascending  process  of  the  superior  maxillary 
is  carious  or  necrosed.  The  -writer  has  seen 
one  case  in  which  the  frontal  sinuses  were 
filled  with  thick  muco-piu-ulent  fluid,  and 
in  which  there  was  caries  of  the  ascending 
process  of  the  superior  maxillary  bono  and 
pei-foration  of  the  palate-bone.  A  cm-e  was 
elfected  by  slitting  up  the  canahculus  and 
passing  the  large  end  of  Weber's  probe, 
making  a  deep  incision  in  the  palate  and 
removing  some  sequestra,  and  the  sedulous 
use  of  antiseptic  injections.  There  was  no 
history  of  syphilis  in  this  case,  nor  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  such  disease  having 
existed.  Many  cases  have  been  reported, 
however,  in  which  the  caries  and  necrosis 
of  the  facial  bones  have  followed  syphihs, 
and  its  pre-existence  would  certainly  modify 
the  treatment  to  some  extent. 

Treatment. — The  different  methods  sug- 
gested may  with  advantage  be  considered 
imder  the  following  heads : — 1.  The  pre- 
vention of  the  flow  of  tears.  2.  The  obht- 
eration  of  the  lacrymo-nasal  passages.  3. 
The  restoration  of  the  patency  of  the  lacry- 
mal passages ;  and,  lastly,  4.  The  formation 
of  new  passages  for  the  discharge  of  the 
tears. 

1.  The  prevention  of  the  secretion  of 
tears  can  only  be  accomphshed  by  tying 
the  ducts  of  the  lacrymal  gland,  as  recom- 
mended by  Sedfllot,  or  by  the  removal  of 
the  lacrymal  gland,  an  operation  that  has 
been  recommended  and  practised  by  P. 
Bernard,  Z.  Laiu-ence,  and  Tavignot.  The 
method  of  performing  it  has  already  been 
described. 

2.  The  proceedings  for  the  obliteration  of 
the  lacrymal  passages  include  the  oblitera- 
tion of  the  puncta,  the  excision  of  the 
lacrymal  sac,  the  laying  open  and  cauteri- 
sation of  the  sac. 

3.  The  methods  for  restoring  the  patency 
of  the  lacrymal  passages  consist  in  the  em- 
ployment of  injections,  and  the  gradual  or 
rapid  dilatation  of  the  ducts,  with  or  without 
antecedent  slitting  up  of  one  canaliculus. 

4.  The  operations  for  making  a  new 
passage  consist  in  perforating  the  os  unguis 
with  the  object  of  allowing  the  tears  to 
drain  into  the  nose,  or  in  establishing  a 
communication  with  the  maxillary  sinus. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule 
in  the  treatment  of  chronic  dacryocystitis 
and  mucocele,  that  the  simpler  measures 
should  be  exhausted  before  resorting  to 
cutting  instruments  and  the  passage  of 
probes.  These,  especially  in  unskilful  hands, 
and  sometimes  even  in  the  hands  of  those 


who  have  had  considerable  experience,  do 
infinite  harm.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
make  the  finer  probes  pass  down  the  lacry- 
mal sac  and  nasal  duct,  even  in  the  perfectly 
normal  eye.  They  can  readily  be  made  to 
traverse  the  whole  length  of  the  canaliculi, 
but  beyond  this  point  they  are  apt  to  be- 
come entangled  in  the  folds  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  and  the  shghtest  pressure  makes 
blood  appear — a  siu:e  proof  that  the  mem- 
brane has  been  perforated  and  a  false  pas- 
sage made ;  and  if  this  be  true  of  the 
normal  eye,  how  much  more  difficult  is  it 
likely  to  be  when  the  membrane  is  swollen, 
congested,  and  softened  from  disease?  In 
such  cases  bleeding  invariably  occurs,  and 
sometimes,  it  is  to  be  feared,  the  bone  is  per- 
forated and  broken  in  the  vain  attempt  to 
pass  a  probe  in  a  wrong  direction.  Then, 
again,  the  operation  of  slitting  up  the  canal- 
iculus, whilst  allowing  the  passage  of  larger 
probes  with  ease,  and  enabling  strictm'es 
of  the  nasal  duct  to  be  dilated,  is  yet  by 
no  means  always  successful,  and  gives  but 
small  assistance  when  dead  bone  can  be 
felt.  In  making  the  section,  it  is  certain 
that  parts  of  great  importance  from  a  phy- 
siological point  of  view  are  divided,  since 
it  not  infrequently  happens  that,  although 
probes  of  large  size  can  be  passed  with  the 
utmost  facility  through  the  aperture  thus 
made  into  the  sac  and  down  the  nasal  duct, 
the  flow  of  tears  is  as  troublesome  as  be- 
fore ;  apparently  because  the  exhausting  or 
compressive  action  of  the  fibres  of  Horner's 
muscle  or  of  the  orbicularis  muscle  upon 
the  fluid  in  the  lacus  lacrymalis  has  been 
destroyed. 

It  is  weU,  therefore,  to  commence  the 
treatment  of  mucocele,  especially  if  the  sac 
can  be  emptied  and  its  contents  discharged 
into  the  nose  by  moderate  pressure  with  the 
finger,  by  resolvent  local  and  general  reme- 
dies. The  surgeon  may  assure  himself  of 
the  patency  of  the  puncta  and  canaliculi  by 
the  careful  and  slow  passage  of  a  No.  1  or  2 
of  Bowman's  probes,  injury  to  the  parietes 
being  avoided  as  far  as  possible,  since  it 
is  certain  to  increase  the  evil  and  perhaps 
to  induce  an  attack  of  acute  inflanomation 
of  the  lacrymal  sac. 

Hot  poultices,  and  especially  the  appli- 
cation of  dry  warmth  in  the  form  of  bags 
of  heated  chamomile  flowers,  hops,  or 
bran,  are  often  of  great  service.  The  in- 
jection of  water  or  of  some  medicated 
solution,  by  means  of  a  fine  Anel's  syringe 
introduced  a  little  way  into  the  canali- 
culus, may  then  be  tried.  The  best  col- 
lyria  to  be  injected  are  a  5  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  boracic  acid,  and  weak  solutions  of 
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iodine,  alum,  copper  sulphate,  and  potassium 
iodide  ;  or  a  small  quantity  of  an  ointment 
composed  of  one  grain  of  atropine  sulphate, 
five  gi'ains  of  mercury  binoxide,  and  one 
ounce  of  vaseline,  may  be  inserted  between 
the  hds.  Good  results  are  stated  to  have 
been  obtained  by  blowing  iodoform  into  the 
canaUculus  and  lacrymal  sac.  An  exami- 
nation should,  in  every  case,  be  made  into 
the  conditions  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  nose,  as  it  is  not  improbable  that 
some  cases  of  chronic  dacryocystitis  pro- 
ceed from  extension  of  inflammation  in  that 
region,  and  that,  by  the  cure  of  the  primary 
affection,  the  state  of  the  lacrymo-nasal 
passage  may  be  improved  or  at  least  ren- 
dered more  amenable  to  treatment.  At  the 
same  time  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
health.  The  general  and  dietetic  regimen 
for  struma  and  scrofula,  with  which  the 
disease  is  so  often  associated,  should  be 
insisted  on ;  and  cod-hver  oU,  quinine,  iron, 
warm  or  cold  salt-water  baths,  coimtry  au' 
and  the  removal  of  the  depressing  influences 
of  late  hom-s,  excessive  smoking,  and  the 
abuse  of  alcohol,  are  important  points  in 
the  treatment. 

"When  these  measures  fail,  and  it  is 
clear  that  some  obstruction  exists  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  lacrymal  sac  or  nasal 
duct,  the  passage  of  a  probe  must  be  at- 
tempted and  dilatation  effected. 

"With  this  object  ia  view,  fine  probes 
may  be  passed  down  the  canaiicuh  and  the 
lacrymal  sac,  the  diameter  of  the  probes 
being  gradually  increased  tmtil  the  largest 
that  can  be  made  to  enter  the  puncta  have 
been  introduced.  If  still  no  passage  can 
be  obtained,  the  canaliculus  of  the  upper 
or  lower  hd  may  be  divided  for  a  part  of 
its  length,  which  allows  the  entrance  of  a 
larger  probe  and  the  more  easy  application 
of  injections.  In  the  event  of  this  pro- 
ceeding failing,  it  is  expedient  at  once  to 
proceed  to  perform  the  operation  of  shtting 
up  the  canaUculus  along  its  whole  length, 
which  was  originally  proposed  by  Su* 
WilHam  Bowman.  Since  the  iiiferior 
canaliculus  is  the  most  important  in  the 
process  of  draining  off  the  tears, _  it  is 
prudent  to  attack  the  superior  canaUculus, 
which  has  the  advantage  of  being  in  a  more 
direct  line  with  the  sac,  and  thus  permitting 
the  passage  of  a  probe,  after  its  division, 
more  easily. 

The  Metlwd  of  Bowman.— T!his  plan 
of  treatment  has  the  great  advantage  of 
enabling  the  surgeon  to  deal  directly  by 
means  of  large  probes  with  strictures  of  the 
nasal  duct  or  lower  part  of  the  lacrymal  sac, 
without  making  any  imsightly  wound  in  the 


face.    It  consists  in  introducing  through 
the  superior  or  inferior  punctum  lacrymale 
and  along  the  corresponding  canaUculus 
a   sharp-pointed  small  probe,  which  is 
grooved  for  about  half  an  inch  from  the 
extremity.  As  soon  as  the  point  has  entered 
the  lacrymal  sac,  and  is  felt  to  touch  its 
inner  wall,  it  is  withdrawn  for  a  short 
distance,  and  either  a  probe-pointed  knife 
or  a  Graefe's  linear  or  other  narrow-bladed 
knife  is  placed  in  the  groove  of  the  probe, 
which  is  tm"ned  towards  the  free  smface, 
and  is  made  to  traverse  a  part  or  the 
whole  of  its  length.    By  this  means  the 
canaliculus  is  slit  up  and  converted  into 
a  groove  or  channel,  and  a  straight  or 
sUghtly  bent  probe  can  now  be  often  at 
once  passed  down  the  nasal  duct,  break- 
ing down  or  distending  any  obstruction 
that  may  have  preA'ented  the  passage  of 
the  tears.    The  quantity  of  blood  lost  is 
sometimes  very  small,  but  occasionaUy 
the  haemorrhage  is  sharp  for  so  smaU  an 
operation,  in  consequence  of  the  division  of 
the  angular  artery.    It  is  requisite  to  sepa- 
rate the  hps  of  the  Uttle  wound  with  a  probe 
for  one  or  two  mornings  after  the  operation, 
to  prevent  imion  from  occm-ring.  Some 
operators,  with  the  same  object  in  view, 
remove  a  smaU  strip  of  the  posterior  edge 
of  the  wound  with  scissors,  or  touch  the 
wound  with  oil  or  glycerine  for  a  day  or 
two. 

In  cases  of  simple  obstruction,  the  pas- 
sage of  a  moderate-sized  probe  through 
the  nasal  duct  is  suflicient  to  effect  a  cm"e  ; 
but  when  the  bone  is  carious  or  necrosed,  it 
is  advisable  to  introduce  a  style,  which  is 
a  straight  piece  of  silver  of  the  thickness 
of  an  ordinary  dressing  probe,  and  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  length.  One  end  is 
smoothly  rounded  off,  the  other  is  enlarged 
into  a  head,  or  is  sometimes  bent  like  the 
handle  of  a  walking-stick,  to  prevent  its 
sUpping  into  the  dilated  sac,  an  accident 
that  has  not  inft-equently  occm-red,  though 
without  serious  consequences.  The  style 
may  be  worn  for  several  days,  being  removed 
each  morning  in  order  to  be  cleansed.  Weber 
has  recommended  the  employment  of  elastic 
bougies  as  a  means  of  dilatation  of  the  duct. 
These  have  a  diameter  of  one  and  a  half 
millimetres  at  their  extremity,  but  increase 
to  a  diameter  of  four  milUmetres,  and  on 
being  introduced  forcibly  dilate  the  passage. 
Lamiuaria  bougies  have  also  been  employed, 
which  being  introduced  in  the  dry  state 
absorb  water,  swell,  and  thus  forcibly  dilate 
a  stricture.  The  objection  is  that  they  are 
brittle,  and  have  been  known  to  break  off 
at  the  point  where  they  were  compressed  by 
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the  stricture,  the  lower  fragment  blocking 
up  the  canal  below  this  point,  and  being 
then  exceedingly  difficult  to  remove. 

The  Method  of  Weher.—ln  this  method 
of  treatment,  reUance  is  placed  on  the 
action  of  a  conical  sound  to  break  down 
or  forcibly  dilate  the  stricture.  Weber 
employs  a  very  small  probe-pointed  knife, 
with  a  cutting  edge  of  about  one-third  of  an 
inch  in  length  and  a  breadth  of  blade  of 
one-twelfth  of  an  inch.  The  lower  hd  be- 
ing drawn  outwards,  and  thus  put  on  the 
stretch,  the  small  button  at  the  end  of  the 
knife  is  introduced  into  the  punctum,  and 
the  canaliculus  sHt  up  for  the  gi-eater  part 
or  the  whole  of  its  length  ;  the  conical  sound 
is  now  gently  pressed  down  the  lacrymal 
sac  and  nasal  duct. 

The  Method  of  Stilling. — This  is  founded 
on  the  supposition  that  the  obstiaiction 
to  the  flow  of  tears  is  due  to  the  pre- 
sence of  valve-hke  folds  and  rugae  in  the 
sac  and  nasal  duct,  the  free  division  of 
which  leads  to  the  formation  of  cicatrices. 
The  contraction  of  the  cicatrices  obHterates 
the  folds,  and  the  patency  of  the  passage  is 
restored.  Stilhng  first  shts  up  the  canal- 
iculus with  a  probe-pointed  Weber's  knife, 
and  then  introduces,  through  the  wound 
thus  made  into  the  peculiarly  shaped 

knife,  which  has  a  triangiUar  blade  about 
half  an  inch  in  length  and  with  a  width  of 
one-eighth  of  an  inch.  It  is  strong  and 
substantial,  with  a  thick  back,  sharp  cutting 
edge,  and  blunt  point.  This  is  made  to  pass 
down  the  nasal  duct,  and  is  then  partially 
withdrawn  so  as  to  incise  the  mucoiis  mem- 
brane. The  blade  is  then  turned  about  a 
quarter  round,  again  pressed  down  and 
withdravra,  and,  by  a  repetition  of  this  man- 
oeuvre, a  series  of  vertical  incisions  is  made  in 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lacrymal  sac 
and  nasal  duct.  This  method  is  sometimes 
termed  stricturotomy,  or  better,  stenositomy. 
The  method  may,  of  course,  be  combined 
with  the  injection  of  medicated  solutions  and 
with  the  employment  of  probes. 

A  different  mode  of  performing  stenosi- 
tomy is,  after  previous  slitting  up  of  the 
canahculus,  to  introduce  a  knife  with  a 
concealed  blade  or  lacrymotome  down  the 
nasal  duct ;  pressure  on  a  spring  causes  the 
blade  to  protrude,  and  the  section  can  be 
made  in  any  desired  direction. 

When,  after  sHtting  up  the  canahculus, 
dead  bone  can  be  felt  on  the  introduction 
of  a  probe,  the  sac  should  be  washed  out 
with  some  disinfecting  solution,  as  a  3  per 
cent,  solution  of  resorcin,  and  then  a  fluid 
injected,  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  glycer- 
ine and  iodoform,  with  a  little  water,  two 
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or  three  times  daily.  The  dead  bone  some- 
times slowly  disintegrates,  whilst,  at  others, 
a  fi'agment  may  become  detached,  and  if 
felt  to  be  loose  may  be  cut  down  upon  and 
removed. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Chicago  So- 
ciety of  Ophthalmology,  Dr.  Hotz  recom- 
mends that  the  treatment  of  lesions  of  the 
lacrymal  sac  should  be  effected  by  means 
of  medicated  gelatine  bougies,  having  the 
thickness  of  Bowman's  probes  mmibered 
from  2  to  6.  The  materials  with  which 
the  gelatine  is  impregnated  are  iodoform 
or  carbohc  acid  {Journ.  of  the  Amer.  Med. 
Assoc.,  January  26,  1884).  Such  means 
would  probably  be  serviceable  where  there 
was  only  disease  of  the  mucous  membrane  ; 
but  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases,  es- 
pecially when  the  patient  has  suffered  from 
lacrymal  abscess  which  has  been  allowed 
to  matm-ate  and  burst  spontaneously,  the 
lacrymal  bone,  or  ascending  process  of  the 
superior  maxillary  bone,  is  necrosed,  and  in 
such  cases  the  free  slitting  up  of  the  canali- 
culus seems  to  be  the  only  means  of  ciure. 

Dr.  Gorecki  has  quite  recently  recom- 
mended and  practised  an  operation  to  which 
he  has  applied  the  term  dacryocautery.  In 
the  performance  of  this  operation,  he  first 
shts  up  the  superior  or  inferior  canahcidus, 
then  introduces  into  the  nose,  through  the 
nostril,  a  canula,  made  of  silver  or  platinum, 
resembhng  a  tracheotomy  canula,  which  is 
connected  with  the  positive  or  carbon  pole 
of  a  battery.  A  Bovraaan's  probe  is  then 
passed  down  the  canaliculus,  lacrymal  sac, 
and  nasal  duct,  and  a  pah  of  sj)ring  forceps 
in  connection  with  the  negative  or  zinc 
pole  is  attached  to  it.  A  galvanometer  is 
introduced  into  the  circiiit  in  order  that  the 
completion  of  the  cm-rent  maybe  recognised. 
The  current,  which  proceeds  fi'om  a  Grenet's 
battery,  having  an  electro-motive  force  of 
2,028  volts, is  then  passed  ;  aluminous  shock 
is  felt,  foUowed  by  tickling  in  the  nose  and 
the  formation  of  a  few  bubbles  of  gas.  A 
small  mass  of  insjDissated  mucus  forms  round 
the  sound  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye,  but 
scarcely  any  pain  is  felt.  In  a  very  short 
time  the  sound  can  be  felt  to  be  less  tightly 
grasped,  and  a  larger  probe  can  be  imme- 
diately passed. 

Acute  Inflammation  of  the  Lacrymal 
Sac,  Dacryo-cystitis  Phlegmonosa. — In  a 
large  proportion  of  cases  this  disease  is  pre- 
ceded either  by  epiphora  or  by  mucocele, 
but  occasionally,  as  in  some  forms  of  erup- 
tive fever,  it  occurs  when  the  lacrymal 
passages  have  previously  been  healthy.  It 
commences  with  a  sensation  of  heat  at  the 
inner  angle  of  the  eye  and  dryness  of  tha 
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corresponding  nostril.  A  swelling  soon  ap- 
pears in  the  region  of  the  lacrymal  sac, 
which  is  exceedingly  tender  to  the  touch : 
red  and  hard  at  first,  it  quickly  presents  the 
characters  of  an  abscess,  and  in  the  course 
of  thi-ee  or  four  days  matures.  At  this  time 
the  swelling  and  redness  may  extend  over 
the  cheek  and  nose.  The  conjmictiva  is 
infiaaned,  the  Uds  become  puffy  and  oede- 
matous,  there  is  severe  throbbing  pain,  and, 
if  seen  for  the  first  time  at  this  period,  the 
affection  is  often  mistaken  for  erysipelas. 
In  old  and  weakly  patients,  and  especially 
in  women  dm'uig  lactation,  there  may  be 
considerable  constitutional  disturbance  ; 
rigors,  foul  tongue,  nausea,  frequent  pulse, 
and  sleeplessness  being  common  symptoms. 
The  matter  now  approaches  the  surface,  the 
skin  becomes  pm'ple  at  the  most  prominent 
part,  and  if  left  to  itself  at  length  gives 
way  at  one  or  more  points,  allowing  the 
discharge  of  thick  pus,  sometimes  mingled 
with  membranous  shreds  of  dead  tissue. 
The  symptoms  now  recede,  the  area  of  red- 
ness diminishes,  the  pain  subsides,  the  lids 
resume  their  normal  volume,  and  vision, 
prevented  by  their  swelling,  again  becomes 
possible. 

A  lacrymal  fistula  may  remain,  opening 
either  on  the  cheek  or  in  the  sac  of  the 
conjimctiva,  though  in  general  the  wound 
heals  and  a  scar  alone  remains  to  show 
where  the  abscess  broke.  In  most  cases 
that  have  been  allowed  to  nm  their  course 
xmchecked,  some  part  of  the  bony  parietes 
of  the  lacrymal  sac  becomes  necrosed,  and 
in  some  instances  still  more  serious  results 
Jiave  been  observed,  such  for  example  as 
orbital  abscess,  and  even  meningitis.  The 
treatment  is  identical  with  that  of  an  ab- 
scess in  any  other  region.  In  the  first  in- 
stance, hot  bread  and  water  or  Hnseed-meal 
poultices  should  be  applied,  and  an  emetic 
■of  thirty  grains  of  ipecacuanha,  with  or 
without  a  grain  or  two  of  potassio -tartrate 
of  antimony.  Active  emesis,  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  full  doses  of  quinine,  will 
often  arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and 
will  in  all  instances  facilitate  the  subsequent 
treatment.  If  pus  be  evidently  present, 
and  fluctuation  can  be  perceived,  a  free 
opening  should  be  made  into  the  sac,  and 
this  may  either  be  accomplished  by  entering 
the  point  of  a  Graefe's  linear  knife  opposite 
the  inner  canthus  of  the  eye  and  cutting 
in  a  cmrved  direction  downwards  and  out- 
wards, or  a  grooved  probe  may  be  intro- 
■duced  into  the  canaliculus,  and  the  sac 
opened  by  slitting  up  this  passage.  A 
Weber's  probe  may  then  be  passed  down 
the  nasal  duct,  and  the  original  cause  of  the 


disease  may  thus  in  some  instances  be 
removed.  Finally,  an  injection  of  solution 
of  carbolic  acid  containing  1  to  2  per  cent,  of 
the  acid  may  be  injected,  and  a  tent,  wetted 
with  the  same  fluid,  may  be  inserted. 

Injuries  of  the  Lacrymal  Sac  and  •' 
Nasal  Duct  are  occasionally  met  with 
as  the  result  of  direct  violence.    In  such 
cases  the  bones  adjoining  the  canal  are 
often  fractm'ed,  and  in  the  first  instance 
haemorrhage  and  emphysema,   and  sub- 
sequently epiphora,  are  observed.  The 
emphysema  may  cause  considerable  swell- 
ing of  the  hds,  and   is  recognisable  by 
its   doughy  feeling  and   its  crepitation. 
The  occlusion  of  the  lacrymo-nasal  canal, 
which  results  from  fi'acture  and  leads  to 
epiphora,  is  difficult  to  treat.    The  course 
of  the  canal  is  altered,  its  diameter  is  dimi- 
nished by  projecting  portions  of  bone,  and 
callus  may  be  thrown  out  to  an  extent 
which  completely  obUterates  the  passage. 
The  introduction  of  a  probe  then  becomes 
extremely  difficult  or  impossible,  and  if 
undue  force  be  used,  sharp  haemorrhage 
may  occur  firom  laceration  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  and  the  bone  ,  may  even  be 
penetrated.  Henry  Power. 

LACTATION,    Disorders   of.  See 
Breast,  Diseases  of  the. 

LAPARO-ELYTROTOMY.— THs  is 
an  operation  proposed  as  a  substitute  for 
Csesarean  section,  and  for  the  delivery  of 
the  child  when  this  is  impossible  by  the 
natm-al  passages,  either  from  contraction  or 
deformity  of  the  pelvic  bones,  from  obstruc- 
tion due  to  some  pelvic  tumour,  or  to 
disease  of  the  cervix  uteri. 

In  1806,  Jorg  suggested  cutting  through 
the  abdominal  wall  by  an  incision  extending 
ft-om  the  spine  of  the  pubes  to  the  anterior 
spine  of  the  ilitun,  then  cutting  through 
the  vagina,  and  delivering  through  the  os 
uteri.  In  1820,  Eitgen  proposed  the  same 
operation,  but  whereas  Jorg  proposed  to 
cut  through  the  peritoneum,  Ritgen  advised 
lifting  it  out  of  the  way.  Eitgen  is  said  to 
have  performed  the  operation  wdth  a  fatal 
result.  In  1822,  Physick  of  Philadelphia 
again  proposed  the  operation,  and  in  1823, 
A.  Baudelocque,  jim.,  attempted  to  per- 
form it,  but  abandoned  it  and  performed 
the  Cffisarean  section. 

In  1870,  Dr.  Gaillard  Thomas,  of  New 
York,  performed  the  operation  upon  the 
dead  subject  several  times,  and  believed 
that  the  idea  had  originated  with  hunself, 
until  his  attention  was  called  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  subject.  In  the  same  year  he 
performed  the  operation,  and  delivered  a 
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living  child,  but  both  mother  and  child  died 
in  a  few  hours.  Dr.  A.  J.  C.  Skene,  of 
Brooklyn,  then  operated  thi-ee  times;  in 
the  first  case  the  child's  head  had  been 
ah-eadj'  perforated,  and  the  mother  died 
in  seven  hom-s ;  in  the  second  case  both 
mother  and  child  survived,  but  the  former 
had  a  small  vesico-vaginal  fistula  as  the 
resiilt  of  the  operation;  this  was  after- 
wards closed  by  operation,  and  she  was 
well  in  1876 ;  in  the  third  case  both  mother 
and  child  survived,  but  again  there  was  a 
vesico-vaginal  fistula,  which  healed  spon- 
taneously. Eight  years  later  Dr.  Thomas 
operated  successfully ;  but  again  the  bladder 
was  injured,  and  a  fistula  resulted,  which 
healed  without  operation. 

Operation. —  Dr.  Thomas  advises  the 
operator  to  be  provided  with  a  pocket  case 
of  instruments,  an  anassthetic,  Barnes's 
dilators,  and  Paquelin's  cautery,  or  the 
ordinary  cautery-h'ons. 

The  patient  is  laid  upon  her  back  upon 
a  firm  table,  and  the  os  is  fully  dilated  with 
Barnes's  dilators.  The  abdominal  parietes 
are  incised  on  the  right  side,  from  the  spine 
of  the  pubes,  along  the  upper  edge  of  Pou- 
part's  hgament,  to  the  anterior  superior 
spiae  of  the  ihum.  "When  the  peritoneum 
is  reached  it  is  hfled  out  of  the  way.  The 
operator  or  an  assistant  passes  his  finger 
from  the  vagina  through  the  dilated  os,  and 
pushes  up  the  vagina,  which  is  incised  from 
above  at  its  junction  with  the  uterus.  The 
opening  in  the  vagina  is  then  enlarged  by 
tearing  it  downwards,  and  the  child  de- 
livered through  the  abdominal  wound ;  by 
version,  if  the  head  or  arm  present,  by 
extraction,  if  the  breech  do  so.  The  pla- 
centa is  then  dehvered,  and  the  uterus 
made  to  contract  firmly.  The  wound  is 
cleansed  by  a  stream  of  carbohsed  water 
poured  through  it,  and  escaping  by  the 
vagina.  Haemorrhage  is  checked  by  Kga- 
tures,  by  the  cautery,  or  by  tampon.  The 
abdominal  wound  may  be  left  open  or 
closed  by  sutures,  a  track  being  left  for 
drainage.  Antiseptic  syringing  of  the  wound 
and  vagina  is  employed  afterwards,  if 
necessary.  The  appUcation  of  Listerism 
to  the  whole  procedure,  with  a  light  anti- 
septic packing  of  the  vagina  during  the 
early  days  after  the  operation,  would  cer- 
tainly decrease  the  risk. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  the  opera- 
tion are  that  it  avoids  opening  the  perito- 
neum and  incising  the  uterus,  and  is  easy 
and  rapid  ;  but  it  does  not  seem,  so  far,  to 
have  made  much  v/ay  with  obstetricians, 
and  has  been  rarely  performed. 

J.  Knowsley  Thornton. 


LAPAROTOMY  FOR  INTESTINAL 
OBSTRUCTION.— This  operation  consists, 
essentially,  in  making  an  opening  into  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen.  In  cases  of  intes- 
tinal obstruction  it  has  been  performed  as 
an  exploratory  operation  ;  it  has  been  used 
as  a  means  of  treatment  in  strangulation  by 
bands,  &c.,  and  through  shts  and  apertures ; 
in  strangulation  by  the  true  diverticulum 
or  an  adherent  appendix,  &c.,  in  all  forms 
of  internal  hernia,  in  reduction  e7i  masse 
after  external  hernia,  in  all  forms  of  vol- 
vulus and  of  intussjisception.  By  its  means, 
obstruction  due  to  impacted  foreign  bodies 
has  been  reheved,  and  also  that  due  to  com- 
pression of  the  bowel  by  tumours  &c.  situate 
without  the  intestine.  It  is  made  a  pre- 
liminary to  such  other  operations  as  enter- 
otomy  and  resection  of  the  intestine. 

The  operation  of  laparotomy  should 
always  be  performed  with  antiseptic  pre- 
cautions. The  incision  should  be  made  in 
the  middle  hne  between  the  lunbiUcus  and 
the  pubes,  and  should  be  large  enough  to 
allow  the  whole  hand  to  be  at  once  intro- 
duced into  the  abdomen.  The  median  in- 
cision is  better  than  an  incision  made  over 
the  supposed  seat  of  the  obstruction.  The 
former  incision  is  simple,  involves  no  large 
planes  of  connective  tissue,  exits  through  no 
vessels  of  any  magnitude,  disturbs  no  mus- 
cular tissue,  and  is  readily  adjusted.  Through 
it,  the  whole  abdomen  can  be  explored  and 
the  intestine  well  examined.  It  can  be  made, 
moreover,  independently  of  a  very  precise 
diagnosis.  The  bladder  should  be  emptied 
before  the  incision  is  made,  and,  in  cases 
where  firm  pelvic  adhesions  exist,  it  is  well 
to  make  out  its  position  with  a  sound. 
When  the  abdomen  is  opened,  the  intestines 
must  on  no  account  be  allowed  to  protrude. 
They  must  be  retained  by  flat  sponges  wrung 
out  of  warm  carbohsed  water.  If  the  dis- 
tension of  the  bowels  is  so  extreme  that 
there  is  difficulty  even '  in  introducing  the 
hand,  the  distended  loops  may  be  pimctured 
in  many  places  with  a  capillary  trocar. 
When  the  hand  has  been  introduced,  the 
first  part  to  be  sought  for  in  an  obscure 
case  is  the  caecum.  If  the  caecum  is  flaccid 
and  empty,  then  the  obstruction  must  be  in 
the  small ;  if  it  is  greatly  distended,  then 
it  will  be  in  the  large  intestme.  In  the 
latter  uistance,  the  fingers  must  be  care- 
fully passed  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
colon,  from  the  cajcum  to  the  rectum,  in 
search  of  the  obstruction.  In  the  former 
instance,  the  fingers  should  be  passed  into 
the  pelvis  to  make  search  for  flaccid  loops 
of  smaU  intestine  which  are  beloiv  the  ob- 
struction.   If  such  be  found,  they  must  be 
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followed  up  until  the  obstruction  is  reached. 
In  any  obscui-e  case  every  hernial  orifice 
should  be  examined  from  within. 

If  a  slender  band  is  found,  it  may  be  torn 
through  with  the  finger.  Larger  bands  and 
most  omental  cords  should  be  secured  with 
a  double  ligature,  and  then  divided  between 
the  two  thi-eads.  A  narrow  pipe -like  diver- 
ticulum may  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 
Large  diverticula,  especially  when  disposed 
to  gangi'ene,  should  be  excised  near  their 
point  of  origin  fi-om  the  bowel,  and  the 
woimd  closed  by  many  points  of  Lembert's 
suture.  In  cases  where  the  appendix  ver- 
miformis  has  to  be  divided,  its  cut  end  may 
be  secvu-ed  by  a  single  ligature  or  by  several 
poiuts  of  suture.  If  an  intussusception  be 
found,  it  should  be,  when  possible,  reduced. 
This  is  effected  partly  by  traction  and  partly 
by  squeezing  the  lower  end  of  the  invagi- 
nated  mass,  so  as  to  press  the  intussus- 
ception out  of  the  sheath. 

After  the  operation,  the  peritoneal  cavity 
should  be  carefully  sponged  out  and  the 
wound  in  the  parietes  united  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  wound  after  ovariotomy. 
In  laparotomy  for  intestinal  obstruction 
exclusive  of  intussusception,  the  mortahty, 
as  estimated  from  122  recorded  cases,  is 
63"1  per  cent.  The  fatal  result  would  ap- 
pear to  depend,  not  so  much  upon  the  cause 
or  site  of  the  obstruction  or  the  age  of  the 
patient,  as  upon  the  time  at  which  the  opera- 
tion is  performed  and  the  state  of  the 
bowel  when  relief  is  attempted.  The  most 
serious  factors  in  the  procedm:e  are  delay, 
and  the  evil  practice  of  regarding  lapar- 
otomy as  a  last  resource.  In  many  cases  it 
should  be  the  first,  since  it  is  really  the 
only  resource.  The  mortaUty  of  laparotomy 
performed  for  intussusception  is  72"7  per 
cent.,  as  estimated  from  33  recorded  cases. 
Here,  the  fatal  issue  depends  very  conspicu- 
ously upon  the  time  at  which  the  operation 
is  performed  and  the  state  in  which  the 
invagination  is  found.  Thus,  the  mor- 
tality, in  cases  where  the  reduction  of  the 
intussusception  had  been  easy,  was  30  per 
cent.,  while  the  mortalitj^  in  cases  where 
the  reduction  had  been  difficult  or  impos- 
sible, was  no  less  than  91*3  per  cent. 

Frederick  Treves. 

LARDACEOUS  DISEASE.  See 
Albuminoid  Degeneration. 

LARYNGEAL  CARTILAGES,  Frac- 
tures of  the,  are  produced  by  direct  violence, 
such  as  an  attempt  to  strangulate,  a  blow, 
or  a  fall  against  some  projecting  object. 
The  thyroid  cartilage  is  most  frequently  | 


broken,  and  usually  in  the  median  line. 
Adults  are  more  liable  to  the  injurj'-,  on 
account  of  the  rigidity  of  their  cartilages. 
Eepair  may  follow  either  by  bone  or  by 
fibrous  tissue,  but  the  injmry  is  often  fatal,, 
especially  when  the  cricoid  has  been  frac- 
tured. 

The  symptoms  are  pain  in  the  seat  of 
injury,  swelling,  ecchymosis,  and  some 
alteration  of  the  natural  shape  of  the  parts. 
The  voice  is  husky,  or  altogether  lost.  There 
may  be  coughing,  haemoptysis,  and  dyspnoea. 
The  patient  is  sometimes  unable  to  swaUow. 
Upon  manipulation,  abnormal  projections 
or  depressions  may  be  felt,  with  mobUity 
of  parts  of  the  cartilages,  and  crepitus  may 
sometimes  be  detected.  The  surgeon,  how- 
ever, should  remember  that  a  crackling 
sensation  may  be  conveyed  to  the  fingers- 
when  the  healthy  larynx  is  rubbed  against 
the  vertebrae.  In  some  cases,  the  dyspncea 
does  not  occm:  until  the  submucous  tissues 
have  become  inflamed. 

Treatment. — The  patient  should  be  kept 
lying  down,  and  he  should  not  be  allowed 
to  speak.  Liquid  food  should  be  given, 
and,  if  swallowing  is  painful  or  disturbs  the 
fragments,  it  may  be  necessary  to  use  the 
oesophageal  tube  or  nutrient  enemata.  An 
attempt  should  be  made,  if  there  is  any 
displacement  of  the  fragments,  to  reduce 
them,  and  to  maintain  them  in  position  by 
pads  of  lint  and  strapping.  An  ice-bag 
may  be  applied  to  check  hasmorrhage  and 
diminish  inflammation.  "When  there  is 
dyspnoea,  and  especially  if  this  should  be 
accompanied  by  haemoptysis,  laryngotomj' 
or  tracheotomy  should  be  immediately  per- 
formed. After  the  air-passages  have  been 
opened,  and  before  the  tiibe  is  tied  in,  the 
opportimity  should  be  taken  to  explore 
with  a  probe  the  condition  of  the  parts 
above,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  restore 
them  to  their  normal  relations.  In  many 
cases,  laryugotomy  would  be  the  preferable 
operation,  as,  if  there  was  any  difficulty  in 
retaining  the  cartilages  in  then  proper  posi- 
tion, it  would  be  easy  to  extend  the  incision 
upwards,  and,  after  exposing  the  fragments, 
to  fix  them  in  their  place  by  a  few  sutiu-es. 

N.  Davies-Colley. 

LARYNGITIS,  including  acute  laryn- 
geal catarrh,  acute  laryngitis,  hcemor- 
rliagic  laryngitis,  oedematous  laryjigitis, 
traumatic  laryngitis,  abscess  of  the  larynx. 

Causes. — Acute  inflammatory  affections 
of  the  larynx  may  be  produced  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  weather,  especially  in  persons 
of  sedentary  habits  and  nidoor  occupations ; 
I  excessive  use  of  the  vocal  organs ;  extension' 
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of  a  similar  affection  from  neighbouring 
parts,  notably  fi-om  the  pharynx;  inhala- 
tion of  hot  and  irritating  vapoui-s ;  entrance 
of  foreign  bodies  into  the  larynx;  scalds, 
corrosive  poisons.  They  often  accompany 
the  acute  exanthemata,  especially  measles. 
Acute  cedematous  lai-yngitis  may  either  re- 
present a  most  violent  type  of  acute  catarrhal 
inflammation  of  the  larynx  (though  this  is 
■extremely  rare)  or  be  due  to  blood-poisoning 
(erysipelas) ;  or  be  propagated  from  neigh- 
bouring parts,  especially  from  the  pharynx ; 
or  occur  in  the  course  of  syphilitic  and 
tubercular  inflammations,  carcinoma,  peri- 
chondritis and  diseases  of  the  cartilages  of 
the  larynx ;  of  renal  affections,  typhoid  fever, 
smallpox,  &c. 

Pathology. — In  slight  cases,  there  is 
merely  injection  of  the  vessels,  increased 
succulence  of  the  epithelial  layer,  and  some 
swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane.  With 
the  intensity  of  the  inflammatory  process 
the  exudation  increases,  and  in  the  cede- 
matous form  sometimes  assumes  extra- 
ordinary proportions.  In  laryngitis  result- 
ing from  coiTosive  poisons  even  gangrene 
may  supervene.  Abscess  of  the  larynx  con- 
sists in  a  circumscribed  collection  of  pus  in 
the  submucous  tissue  of  the  pai-t. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis, — The  sub- 
jective symptoms  of  acute  laryngitis,  in 
adults,  vary  fr'om  shght  soreness  in  the 
throat,  with  hoarseness  or  aphonia,  cough 
and  expectoration  (which  is  at  first  simply 
mucous,  and  only  towards  the  end  of  the 
attack  becoming  somewhat  pm-ulent),  to 
severe  and  even  fatal  dyspnoea,  accompanied 
by  stridulous  respiration  and  cyanosis,  in 
cases  of  cedematous  and  traumatic  laryn- 
gitis, and  of  abscess  of  the  larynx.  In 
hsemorrhagic  laryngitis  there  is  sometimes 
sanguinolent  expectoration.  In  children, 
even  in  comparatively  slight  cases,  the 
dyspnoea  is  often  very  marked,  especially 
at  night,  and  the  prominent  respiratory 
difficulty,  in  these  cases,  often  leads  to  the 
disease  being  confounded  with  spasm  of 
the  larynx  or  with  laryngeal  diphtheria. 
Whether  this  form  of  dyspnoea  be  due  to 
spasm  of  the  adductors  of  the  vocal  cords 
from  inflammatory  irritation  or  to  collection 
of  inspissated  mucus  in  the  narrow  rima 
glottidis  of  the  child,  is  somewhat  uncertain. 

The  objective  symptoms — i.e.  the  laryn- 
goscopic  signs — of  acute  laryngitis  are  the 
following:  There  is  general  hypertemia  of 
the  mucous  membrane ;  the  vocal  cords  are 
more  or  less  congested,  and  more  or  less 
■covered  by  the  swollen  ventricular  bands. 
Sometimes,  the  mobility  of  the  cords  on 
attempted  phonation  is  deficient,  this  being 


due  either  to  the  swelling  of  the  soft  parts, 
or  to  sHght  inflammatory  changes  within 
the  laryngeal  nerves  and  muscles.  In 
haemorrhagic  laryngitis,  the  bleeding  spot 
may  sometimes  be  detected.  In  cedematous 
laryngitis,  either  the  whole  organ  or  a  part 
of  it  may  be  affected.  The  looser  the  tissue, 
the  more  readily  is  it  infiltrated;  hence, 
acute  oedema  of  the  larynx  affects  most  often 
the  lax  arytfeno-epiglottidean  folds ;  after 
these  the  submucosa  of  the  epiglottis,  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  aryiaenoid  car- 
tilages and  the  arytsenoid  fold,  and,  least 
fr-equently  of  aU,  the  vocal  cords.  The 
appearance  of  the  cedematous  parts  is  most 
characteristic.  Their  colom:  is  either  of  a 
bright  or  of  a  pale  transparent  red — some- 
times grey;  the  epiglottis  is  changed  into 
a  round,  sausage-like  body,  the  two  halves 
of  which  sometimes  appear  to  be  squeezed 
the  one  against  the  other;  the  arytaeno- 
epiglottidean  folds  and  ventricular  bands 
sometimes  attain  such  enormous  dimensions 
as  to  meet  in  the  middle  line,  and,  with 
the  swollen  epiglottis,  prevent  inspection  of 
the  lower  parts.  Similar  changes  obtain 
in  those  rare  cases  in  which  the  vocal  cords 
are  affected.  The  changes  in  laryngitis  fr-om 
scalds  and  fr-om  impaction  of  foreign  bodies 
are  very  similar  to  those  of  simple  cede- 
matous laryngitis.  In  abscess  of  the  larynx 
it  will  sometimes  be  possible,  when  it  points, 
to  see  the  yellow  colour  of  the  pus  shining 
through  the  swelling,  and  the  want  of 
symmetry  in  the  swollen  parts  may,  even 
earlier,  be  of  assistance  in  forming  a  correct 
diagnosis,  but  generally  it  will  be  difficult 
to  diagnose  this  form  with  certainty. 

In  simple  cases  of  laryngeal  catarrh,  in 
adults,  the  subjective  symptoms  will  gene- 
rally suffice  to  enable  the  practitioner  to 
arrive  at  a  correct  diagnosis  without  the 
aid  of  the  laryngoscope,  though  its  use 
is  of  com-se  always  to  be  recommended. 
Matters  are  entirely  different  in  the  more 
serious,  especially  in  the  cedematous,  forms. 
All  the  symptoms  present  in  such  cases 
(violent  dyspnoea,  aphonia,  dysphagia,  pain, 
&c.)  are  neither  sufficient  to  make  the  dia- 
gnosis conclusive  nor  to  indicate  the  proper 
moment  for  surgical  interference.  All  or 
most  of  these  symptoms  might  be  produced 
by  the  impaction  of  a  foreign  body  in  the 
larynx,  by  a  retropharyngeal  abscess,  by 
laryngeal  diphtheria — in  fact,  by  anything 
leading  to  narrowing  of  the  upper  air- 
passages  ;  whilst  in  other  cases,  in  which 
the  acute  oedema  is  secondary  to  another 
laryngeal  disease  (syphilis,  tuberculosis, 
perichondritis,  cai'cinoma,  &c.),  it  will  be 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  make  out  the 
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nature  of  the  primary  affection.  In  most 
cases,  therefore,  of  this  sort,  laryngoscopic 
examination  will  be  indispensable  in  order 
to  an'ive  at  a  precise  diagnosis.  In  children, 
even  in  simple  laryngeal  catarrh,  there  wiU 
be  occasionally  considerable  difficulty  in 
differentiating  this  affection  from  spasm  of 
the  glottis  (laryngismus  stridulus)  and  fi'om 
laryngeal  diphtheria.  The  most  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  problem  will  also,  in  these 
cases,  be  afforded  by  laryngoscopic  exami- 
nation. If  this,  however,  be  impossible,  it 
ought  to  be  remembered  that  in  catarrhal 
laryngitis  there  is  often  slight  fever,  vnth 
impairment  of  the  voice  and  cough,  even 
during  the  intervals  of  the  sj)asmodic 
attacks ;  that  in  laryngismus  stridulus  the 
intervals  between  the  attacks  are  quite 
free,  that  there  is  no  fever,  and  that  there 
are  sometimes  carpo-pedal  contractions ; 
that  in  laryngeal  diphtheria  there  is  often 
a  corresponding  affection  in  the  pharynx, 
and  that  occasionally  fragments  of  false 
membrane  are  coughed  out. 

The  differential  diagnosis  between  laryn- 
gitis and  laryngeal  dii^htheria  in  children, 
however,  is  sometimes  excessively  difficult 
during  the  earher  stages,  the  graver  disease 
often  beginning  with  simple  catarrhal  symp- 
toms. It  will,  therefore,  be  advisable  in  such 
cases  to  wait  a  while  before  giving  a  positive 
diagnosis. 

Treatment. — Simple  laryngeal  catarrh 
tends  to  resolution,  and  it  is  oiily  necessary 
to  enjoin  complete  rest  of  the  inflamed 
organ.  This  is  of  greater  importance  than 
any  medical  treatment.  Cold  water  ap- 
phcations  to  the  neck  and  sucking  small 
pieces  of  ice  wiU  often,  if  used  at  the  very 
onset  of  the  affection,  check  its  further 
progress.  At  a  later  period  warm  steam 
inhalations,  to  which  some  compound  tinc- 
ture of  benzoin,  lupuhn,  or  coniin,  may 
advantageously  be  added,  are  sometimes 
useful.  If  the  catarrh  affect  the  nose, 
pharynx,  larynx,  and  bronchial  tubes  simul- 
taneously, general  diaphoresis  often  shortens 
its  duration.  No  local  applications  of  any 
kind  ought  to  be  made  during  the  acute 
stages.  They  only  come  into  play  when 
the  catarrh,  instead  of  tending  to  resolu- 
tion, passes  into  a  subacute  or  chronic  state. 
See  Chronic  Lcuryngitis.  Gargles  and 
lozenges  are  of  exceedingly  little  use  in 
laryngeal  affections.  Children  suffering  from 
Rcute  laryngeal  catarrh  ought  to  be  kept 
indoors,  and  in  an  atmosphere  rendered 
moist  by  means  of  a  bronchitis  kettle.  If 
there  be  mvich  cough,  the  mistura  sciUse 
composita  of  the  Tliroat  Hospital  Pharma- 
copoeia [Oxymel  scill.  n\xv.,  vin.  ipecac.  11\v., 


tinct.  camph.  comp.  Tn.xx.,  aq.  ad  if,}.,  one 

or  two  teaspoonfuls  for  a  dose]  will  prove 
a  good  remedy.  In  hsemorrhagic  laryngitis, 
the  direct  application  to  the  bleeding  spot — 
if  this  can  be  laryngoscopicaUy  detected — 
of  a  solution  of  tannic  acid  or  perchloride 
of  iron  will  often  at  once  arrest  the  haemor- 
rhage. If  the  exact  source  of  the  bleeding 
cannot  be  detected,  inhalations  of  a  cold  per- 
chloride of  iron  spray  (gr.  iij.-x.  adaq.  fsj.), 
cold  water  compresses  round  the  neck, 
sucking  pieces  of  ice,  and  absolute  rest  of 
body  and  larynx  are  recommended. 

In  all  forms  of  acute  oedematous  laryn- 
gitis very  active  treatment  is  required.  The 
diagnosis  having  been  estabhshed  by  laryn- 
goscopic inspection,  but  little  time  should 
be  lost  with  internal  remedies  and  external 
applications.  If  the  administration  of  an 
emetic,  ice  internally  and  externally,  leeches 
to  or  blisters  and  mustard  poultices  aroimd 
the  neck,  faU  to  give  reUef  within  a  short 
time ;  and  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  symp- 
toms of  stenosis  and  carbonic  acid  poisoning 
increase,  an  energetic  scarification  of  the 
oedematous  parts,  especially  of  the  arytseno- 
epiglottidean  folds,  ought  to  be  made  by 
means  of  Mackenzie's  laryngeal  lancet,  or 
of  a  long  sharp-pointed  bistoury  enveloped, 
except  at  its  point,  in  adhesive  plaster. 
The  wi'iter  has  in  several  cases  seen  th& 
progress  of  acute  oedema  of  the  larynx 
checked  and  the  necessity  for  tracheotomy 
avoided  by  this  operation,  which  is  not 
difficult  of  execution.  Should  the  practi- 
tioner, however,  be  unable  to  perform  it,  or 
should  it  not  soon  be  followed  by  con- 
siderable abatement  of  the  symptoms, 
tracheotomy  ought  to  be  undertaken  with- 
out delay,  and  if  promptly  performed  it 
will  save  the  patient's  Ufe.  (As  to  the  after- 
treatment  of  that  operation,  see  Tra.cheo- 

TOMY.) 

Abscess  of  the  larjoix  ought  to  be  opened 
as  soon  as  possible  from  within,  under  the 
gvddance  of  the  mirror,  by  means  of  the 
laryngeal  lancet.  If  it  be  very  large  and 
there  be  the  danger  of  the  patient  being 
suffocated  by  the  escape  of  pus  into  the 
lower  au--passages,  it  might  be  necessary 
to  perform  tracheotomy  as  a  prophylactic 
measm-e,  and  to  insert  a  tampon-canvda  into 
the  trachea  before  the  abscess  is  opened 
from  above. 

Chuonio  Laryngitis. — Causes. — Many 
of  the  causes  leading  to  acute  inflammatory 
affections  of  the  vocal  organ  produce,  when 
continually  acting,  or  when  the  acute  stage 
is  neglected  and  no  rest  be  given  to  the 
inflamed  part,  chronic  laryngitis.  The  most 
frequent  causes  are,  exposure  to  influences 
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of  temperature,  persistent  use  of  the  voice 
when  the  lai-ynx  is  acutely  inflamed,  ex- 
cessive use  of  stimulants,  extension  of  a 
similar  affection  fi-om  the  pharynx. 

Pathology. — Tumefaction  of  the  affected 
parts,  due  to  hyperplasia  or  dermoid  me- 
tamorphosis of  "the  mucous  and  submucous 
tissue,  increase  of  the  connective  tissue, 
enlargement  and  tortuosity  of  the  small 
vessels,  in  much  developed  cases  occasion- 
ally denudation  of  epithelium,  very  rarely 
amounting  to  superficial  ulceration.  A 
particular  form,  in  which  swelling  of  the 
mucous  foUicles  is  said  to  be  the  prominent 
feature,  has  been  descidbed  as  granu- 
lar, glandular,  or  follicular  laryngitis.  In 
another  rare  class  of  cases,  hypertrophic 
indui-atiA'e  changes  are  most  pronounced  in 
the  subglottic  region. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. — The  symp- 
toms ai-e  hoarseness,  rarely  amountiog  to 
complete  aphonia  and  varying  in  intensity, 
early  fatigue  of  the  voice  ;  sometimes  cough 
with  a  Httle  tenacious  expectoration,  some- 
times absence  of  all  subjective  sensations, 
sometimes  sensations  of  drjTiess,  heat, 
pricking,  soreness,  &c.  In  the  subglottic 
form  aphonia  is  often  complete,  and  there 
is,  corresponding  to  the  amount  of  hyper- 
trophy and  to  the  degree  of  the  narrowing 
of  the  glottis,  more  or  less  urgent  dyspnoea. 
The  laryngoscope  shows  either  a  general 
or  a  more  partial  thickening  and  congestion 
of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  colour  of 
the  congested  parts,  however,  is  not  so 
bright  and  uniform  as  in  acute  laryngitis, 
but  darker  and  more  irregular.  Sometimes 
the  ventricular  bands  are  so  much  swollen 
as  to  entirely  conceal  the  vocal  cords ; 
sometimes  the  latter  appear  irregularly 
thickened,  showing  ecchymotic  patches  or 
swellings.  In  other  cases,  the  mucous 
membrane  in  the  inter-aryteenoid  space  is 
thickened,  and,  being  squeezed  on  attempted 
phonation  between  the  inner  surfaces  of 
the  aiytsBnoid  cartilages,  mechanically  pre- 
vents the  complete  juxtaposition  of  the 
vocal  cords. 

In  subglottic  laryngitis,  the  timaefaction 
sometimes  appears  in  the  form  of  a  second 
whitish,  gi-eyish,  or  reddish  vocal  cord 
underneath  the  true  vocal  cord ;  sometimes, 
an  almost  complete  sphincter-like  projec- 
tion below  the  cords  is  perceived ;  some- 
times, several  projections  underneath  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  cords  or  under  the 
anterior  conmaissure  are  seen. 

For  a  correct  diagnosis,  laryngoscopic 
examination  is  indispensable  for  almost  aU 
chronic  laryngeal  affections  ;  neoplasms, 
perichondritis,  syphilis,  phthisis,  nervous 


disorders,  &c.,  being  accompanied  by  symp- 
toms closely  resembUng  those  of  chronic 
laryngitis.  On  the  other  hand,  the  laryn- 
goscopic appearances  described  above  are 
quite  characteristic  of  chronic  laryngitis, 
and  the  only  point  not  to  be  lost  sight  of 
is  that  chronic  laryngitis  does  not  neces- 
sarily occur  as  an  independent  disease,  but 
also  in  the  course  of  other  affections  (typhoid 
fever,  acute  exanthemata,  syphilis,  &c.). 

Treatment. — It  is  the  writer's  firm  con- 
viction that  neither  gargles,  nor  lozenges, 
nor  inhalations,  nor  internal  treatment, 
nor  visits  to  watering-places,  &c.,  alone  will 
ever  cure  chronic  laryngitis.  There  being 
actual  changes  in  the  histological  conforma- 
tion of  the  parts,  the  only  rational  treat- 
ment consists  in  changing  the  torpid  in- 
flammation into  a  reactive  one  by  the  local 
appHcation  of  strong  astringent  remedies, 
and  to  watch  the  course  of  this  until 
its  •  natural  termination  in  resolution  has 
been  achieved.  With  this  view,  in  more 
recent  cases  applications  of  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  zinc  (15-30  grains  to  the  ounce) 
ought,  under  the  guidance  of  the  mirror,  to  be 
made  to  the  larynx  by  means  of  a  suitably 
curved  camel-hair  brush,  or  of  a  small 
sponge  safely  attached  to  a  properly  bent 
probe.  Instead  of  the  zinc,  perchloride  of 
iron,  alum,  or  tannin  solutions  may  be  used. 
The  best  remedy,  however,  in  these  cases, 
especially  in  long-standing  ones,  is  nitrate 
of  silver,  which  may  be  employed  in  solu- 
tions of  16,  24,  48  grains  to  the  ounce. 
In  very  severe  cases  still  stronger  solu- 
tions (96  grains  to  the  ounce),  or  even  the 
solid  stick,  may  be  required.  It  is,  how- 
ever advisable,  in  every  case,  to  begin  with 
the  milder  solutions,  and  only  gradually  to 
pass  on  to  the  strength  which  is  deemed 
necessary  in  the  individual  case.  The 
initial  irritabihty  becomes  soon  diminished, 
and  stronger  solutions  may  then  be  safely 
applied.  To  prevent  spasm  of  the  glottis 
following  the  introduction  of  the  brush,  the 
patient  is  to  be  advised,  before  the  applica- 
tion is  made,  to  stop  breathing  for  a  second 
or  two  altogether,  and  then  to  begin  again  to 
breathe  quite  superficially  through  his  nose. 
His  attention  being  thus  diverted,  the  spasm 
is  almost  always  avoided.  Drinldng  a 
little  cold  water  relieves  in  all  instances 
the  spasm,  if  it  should  occur.  The  appli- 
cation should  be  made  daily,  if  necessary 
in  increasing  strength,  imtil  a  lively  re- 
active inflammation  is  produced.  The  in- 
tervals are  gradually  to  be  made  longer, 
and  weaker  solutions  must  be  applied, 
according  to  the  individual  case.  If  there 
be  a  corresponding  pharyngeal  affection 
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(gi-anular  pharyngitis),  it  is  essential  that 
this  should  be  simultaneously  treated.  The 
treatment  leads  as  a  rule  to  speedy  improve- 
ment even  in  old-standing  cases,  but  ought 
to  be  continued  until  the  last  trace  of  the 
thickening  and  congestion  of  the  parts  has 
disappeared,  there  being  a  great  tendency 
to  recurrence  unless  the  affection  has  been 
entirely  stamped  out.  Sometimes,  the  im- 
provement proceeds  to  a  certain  point  and 
then  becomes  arrested.  In  such  cases,  it  is 
well  to  combine  the  astringent  applications 
with  the  use  of  electricity  in  both  its  forms 
—the  constant  and  the  faradic — to  the  sides 
of  the  larynx.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
hyperplastic  process  should  already  have 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  well-defined 
neoplasm,  astringent  treatment  is  perfectly 
useless  ;  the  attempt  to  treat  the  growth  by 
caustics  is  even  injurious  to  the  neighbour- 
ing parts,  and  the  case  belongs  to  the  sphere 
of  surgical  interference.  See  Larynx, 
Growths  in  the. 

During  the  whole  of  the  often  lengthy 
treatment,  rest  of  the  voice,  discontinu- 
ance of  excess  in  spirits,  tobacco,  &c.,  must 
be  strongly  insisted  upon;  disobedience 
in  these  respects  leading  almost  invari- 
ably to  its  failure.  It  is,  however,  neither 
advisable  nor  necessary  to  altogether  in- 
terdict moderate  smoking  and  use  of  alco- 
hol. Only  in  cases  of  general  plethora  is 
the  regular  use  of  some  aperient  (Fried- 
richshaU  water)  indicated;  otherwise  no 
constitutional  treatment  is  required.  Inha- 
lations may  be  looked  upon  as  merely  an 
aid  to  the  rest  of  the  treatment ;  the  writer 
has  little  faith  in  them  in  these  cases.  If 
ordered  at  all,  soothing  steam  inhalations, 
with  the  addition  of  some  compound  tinc- 
tm*e  of  benzoin,  lupulin,  coniin,  or  oleimi 
pini  sylvestris  are  to  be  used.  The  patient  is 
to  wash  his  neck  and  chest  in  the  morning 
with  cold  water,  to  wear  flannel  under- 
clothing, but  not  to  wrap  up  the  neck.  A 
good  aid  towards  a  lasting  cure  is  a  visit  to 
a  suitable  watering-place  (Ems,  Eeichen- 
hall,  Ischl,  Royat,  Mont  Dore,  &c.)  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  local  treatment. 

In  the  subglottic  form  of  disease,  the 
treatment  is  more  difficult  than  in  com- 
mon chronic  laryngitis,  and  the  prognosis 
much  more  unfavourable.  Unless  the 
measm-es  recommended  in  the  common 
form — which  must  in  these  cases  be  pushed 
still  more  assiduously — be  succossfiil,  me- 
thodical dilatation  by  means  of  Schrotter's 
hoUow  vvdcanite  tubes,  scarification,  or  gal- 
vano-caustic  reduction  of  the  hypertrophic 
parts  will  have  to  be  resorted  to  ;  if,  in 
spite  of  aU  these  measures,  the  dyspnoea 


increases  to  an  alarming  degree,  tracheo- 
tomy must  be  performed,  after  which  opera- 
tion the  attempts  at  dilating  the  strictured 
portion  may  be  resumed  either  from  above 
or  from  the  tracheal  opening. 

Felix  Semon. 

LARYNGOSCOPY.— To  examine  the 
interior  of  the  larjoix,  ji  small  mirror  at-  ' 
tached  to  a  long  handle  must  be  introduced 
into  the  patient's  throat.  The  reflecting 
surface  of  the  mirror  is  to  be  directed  ob- 
liquely downward,  and  a  powerful  Hght  is 
to  be  thrown  upon  it,  when  the  light  will  be 
reflected  into  the  larynx  and  the  laryngeal 
image  wUl  be  visible  on  the  mirror. 

The  Hght  used  may  be  either  natural 
(sunlight,  diffused  dayhght),  or  artificial 
(electric,  lime,  gas,  lamp,  candle-Ught).  The 
stronger  it  is  the  better,  especially  for  the 
examination  of  the  more  minute  patholo- 
gical changes  and  of  the  lower  parts  of  the 
air-passages  (sub-glottic  cavity,  trachea). 
The  examiner  should,  however,  acquire 
facihty  in  examining  with  diffused  daylight, 
which  is  preferable  to  the  poor  artificial 
illumination  often  offered  to  him  in  the 
private  residences  of  patients.  For  use  in 
the  cons\ilting-room,  Mackenzie's  rack- 
movement  lamp,  in  which  a  plano-convex 
lens  is  placed  in  front  of  the  flame,  thus 
increasing  the  intensity  of  the  hght,  is  to 
be  recommended. 

The  rays  of  light  are  thrown  into  the 
throat  by  means  of  a  circular,  sUghtly  con- 
cave mirror,  the  so-called  '  reflector,'  about 
3^  inches  in  diameter  and  of  a  focal  length 
of  14  inches.  This  is  attached  by  means 
of  a  ball-and-socket  joint  either  to  a  spec- 
tacle frame,  or  to  a  frontal  band  which  the 
operator  affixes  to  his  forehead.  The  spec- 
tacle frame  possesses  the  additional  advan- 
tage that  myopic  or  hj^Dcrmetropic  prac- 
titioners can  have  then-  glasses  fastened  to 
it.  The  reflector  should  be  perforated  in 
its  centre  by  a  small  oval  opening,  and, 
when  in  position,  the  long  diameter  of  the 
perforation  should  correspond  to  the  long 
axis  of  the  observer's  ej^e.  The  small 
mirror,  attached  at  an  angle  of  about  120° 
to  a  long  shank  and  handle,  is  made  in 
several  sizes,  of  which  the  practitioner 
should  have  at  least  tlu-ee  (i,  1,  1^  inches 
in  diameter) ;  the  largest  size  possible  shovdd 
always  be  used.  Strict  attention  to  the 
following  mode  of  procedm-e  is  advised. 
The  patient  is  to  sit  on  a  common  chair 
opposite  the  observer,  the  lamp  used  for 
illumination  being  placed  at  the  patient's 
left  side  on  a  table  (or  held  by  an  assistant) 
near  to  the  patient's  left  ear.  For  a  satis- 
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factory  illumination  it  is  essential  that  the 
centre  of  the  soiu-ce  of  light,  the  centre  of 
the  patient's  moiith  when  opened,  and  the 
■centre  of  the  reflector  should  be  as  nearly 
as  possible  on  one  and  the  same  level. 
Neglect  of  this  fundamental  rule  is  one  of 
the  most  fertile  sources  of  failxire  among 
beginners. 

The  patient  is  now  told  to  open  his 
mouth,  and  the  practitioner  throws  a  disc 
•of  hght  from  the  reflector  into  the  throat, 
so  that  the  centre  of  the  disc  faUs  upon  the 
uvtda.  The  patient  is  then  directed  to  put 
■out  his  tongue,  and  the  anterior  part  of  the 
organ  is  enveloped  in  a  small  soft  towel,  and 
held  between  the  thimib  (above)  and  the 
forefinger  (below)  of  the  practitioner's  left 
hand,  the  forefinger  and  other  fingers  rest- 
ing on  the  patient's  chin.  The  mirror  is 
warmed  over  the  lamp  previous  to  its  in- 
troduction, to  prevent  the  expired  air  con- 
densing on  it.  The  proper  temperature  is 
obtained  as  soon  as  the  fihn,  which  at  first 
forms  on  its  reflecting  sm'face,  is  seen  to  dis- 
appear. To  obviate,  however,  applying  the 
mirror  when  too  hot,  the  practitioner  should 
never  introduce  it  without  having  tested  its 
temperature  by  applying  it  to  the  back  of 
his  hand.  The  patient  is  now  instructed  to 
breathe  quite  naturally,  and  the  mirror — its 
handle  being  held  like  a  pen— is  introduced 
in  the  mesial  line  of  the  patient's  mouth, 
and  quicMy  moved  forward  until  its  upper 
border  touches  the  base  of  the  uvula. 
During  the  act  of  introduction  the  mirror 
is  to  be  held  horizontally,  the  reflecting  sur- 
face looking  downwards,  and  the  shank  of 
the  instrument  being  close  to  the  left  angle 
of  the  patient's  mouth.  Touching  the 
tongue  or  the  faucial  pillars  should  be  care- 
fully avoided.  As  soon  as  the  mirror  is 
beneath  the  uvula,  it  ought  to  be  tm-ned 
upwards  until  its  reflecting  surface  forms 
an  angle  of  90°  with  the  horizon.  In  this 
position  it  is  gently  but  firmly  raised,  imtil 
its  upper  border  is  at  the  same  height  as 
the  base  of  the  uvula,  that  organ  resting 
■on  the  posterior  siirface  of  the  mkror.  Ac- 
cording to  the  optical  law  that,  when  rays 
of  hght  fall  on  a  plane  sm:face,  the  angle  of 
reflection  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  inci- 
dence, the  horizontal  rays  of  light  falling 
from  the  frontal  reflector  at  an  angle  of  90° 
.are  reflected  in  an  equal  angle — i.e.  verti- 
cally downwards  ;  the  larynx,  which  is  just 
beneath  the  mirror,  is  illuminated,  and  its 
image,  in  turn,  appears  in  the  mirror,  where 
it  is  seen  by  the  observer.  The  use  of  the 
writer's  electric  laryngoscope  (see  Lancet, 
March  1885),  in  which  the  source  of  light, 
asmall  incandescent  lamp,  is  close  to  the 


little  mirror,  and  is  actually  introduced 
into  the  patient's  throat,  does  away  with 
the  difticiilty  of  double  reflection. 

It  ought  to  be  noted  that  the  only  inver- 
sion which  takes  place,  imder  these  circum- 
stances, is  one  in  the  antero-posterior  direc- 
tion ;  the  parts  in  reaUty  in  front  of  the 
larynx  (e.g.  the  epiglottis,  the  anterior 
commissure  of  the  vocal  cords,  &c.)  appear 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  mirror,  whilst  its 
posterior  constituents  (e.g.  the  arytsenoid 
cartilages)  are  visible  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  mirror.  But  there  is  no  lateral  inver- 
sion—that is  to  say,  the  vocal  cord  which 
appears  in  the  left  side  of  the  mirror  (reck- 
oned from  the  observer) — i.e.  on  the  patient's 
right  side — is  in  reaUty  the  patient's  right 
vocal  cord,  and  vice  versa.  In  cases  in 
which  the  whole  larynx  comes  into  view, 
the  image  thus  obtained  comprises,  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  mirror,  the  epiglottis,  of 
which  generally  the  free  border  and  the  up- 
per sm-face  are  seen,  further  down  the  vocal 
cords  (their  white  colour  vividly  contrast- 
ing with  the  other  parts  of  the  larynx),  be- 
tween them  the  subglottic  cavity,  and  a 
part,  varying  in  length,  of  the  anterior  wall 
of  the  trachea.  At  the  sides  of  the  vocal 
cords,  the  ventricular  bands  (false  vocal 
cords)  are  seen;  between  the  vocal  cords  and 
ventricular  bands  a  small  rim,  the  opening 
of  the  ventricle  of  Morgagni.  The  ven- 
tricular bands  are  continuous  externally 
VTith  two  projecting  folds  of  mucous  mem- 
brane, the  arytseno-epiglottidean  folds,  and 
outside  these  a  cavity  becomes  visible  be- 
tween them  and  the  lateral  wall  of  the 
pharynx.  This  is  the  hyoid  fossa  or  the 
sinus  pyriformis,  a  part  sm-gically  important, 
because  it  is  one  of  the  seats  of  predilection 
for  the  lodgment  of  foreign  bodies  finding 
their  way  into  the  air -passages.  Posteriorly, 
• — i.e.  in  the  lower  part  of  the  mirror — the 
arytseno-epiglottidean  folds  end  in  the  ary- 
taenoid  cartilages,  and  often  the  cartilages 
of  Wrisberg  and  Santorini  can  be  recog- 
nised in  the  outline  of  these  folds. 

The  laryngeal  image  seen  in  the  mirror 
is,  however,  by'  no  means  always  so  com- 
plete as  that  just  described.  It  will  be 
often  necessary  to  move  the  miiTor  slightly, 
or  to  let  the  patient  draw  his  head  further 
back,  or  to  let  him  produce  the  sounds,  ah, 
eh,  e,  in  order  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  view. 
The  following  faults  should  be  avoided: 
imdue  haste,  attempts  at  examination  with- 
out having  concentrated  the  light  properly, 
violent  pulling  of  the  patient's  tongue, 
clumsy  introduction  of  the  mirror  (at  times 
insufficiently  warmed,  at  others  overheated), 
inducing  irritation  of  the  tongue  and  fauces, 
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omitting  to  tell  the  patient  that  he  must 
breathe  quietly,  holding  the  mirror  too  long 
in  the  patient's  throat,  neglect  of  the  little 
manoeuvres  sometimes  necessary  to  make  a 
pendent  epiglottis  rise.  This  List  does  not 
exhaust  all  the  causes  of  failure  due  to  the 
fault  of  the  operator,  but  only  includes 
those  which,  in  the  experience  of  the 
writer,  occur  most  frequently  and  are  es- 
pecially to  be  avoided.  On  the  side  of  the 
patient  the  most  common  difficulties  are  : 
nervousness,  over-sensibihty  of  the  pharynx, 
ummliness  of  the  tongue,  enlarged  tonsils, 
an  elongated  uvula,  and — most  serious  of 
all — a  pendent  ei^iglottis.  All  these  diffi- 
culties can,  however,  be  overcome  by  tact, 
gentleness,  perseverance,  the  apphcation  of 
suitable  instruments,  and  above  all  by  con- 
tinuous practice.  In  cases  of  exceptional 
irritability,  and  especially  when  intra-laryn- 
geal  operations  are  to  be  performed  in  ner- 
vous persons,  the  patient  may  suck  little 
pieces  of  ice  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes 
before  the  examination  takes  place.  Re- 
cently, the  local  apphcation  of  hydrochlorate 
of  cocaine  (in  10  or  20  per  cent,  solution)  by 
means  of  a  brush  to  the  palate  and  pharynx 
has  been  found  to  be  an  excellent  aid,  in 
cases  of  hyperaesthesia  of  these  parts. 
Local  anaesthesia  comes  on  a  few  minutes 
after  the  application,  and  lasts  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  recommended  that 
the  signs  offered  by  the  inspection  of  the 
larynx  be  taken  in  the  foUowiag  order : 
(a)  colour,  (6)  structural  changes,  (c)  fimc- 
tional  changes  (mobility  of  the  parts).  As 
regards  (a),  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
vaso-motor  changes  in  the  larynx  are  very 
rapid,  so  that  anaemia  present  on  the  first 
introduction  of  the  mirror  may,  on  its 
second,  have  given  way  to  normal  colora- 
tion, and  to  hyperaemia  on  its  third  intro- 
duction. Isolated  laryngeal  anaemia  being 
a  valuable  diagnostic  sign,  it  is  advisable 
to  make  it  a  rule  to  devote  the  first  glance 
into  the  larynx  to  the  ascertainment  of 
this  inconstant  factor,  whilst  the  lasting 
features  of  the  image — i.e.  questions  apper- 
taining to  structural  and  functional  changes 
—  may  be  safely  left  to  a  repetition  of  the 
inspection. 

As  regards  (b).  Under  this  head  we 
shah  have  to  look  for  swelling,  thicken- 
ing, abscess,  oedema,  ulceration,  dislocations, 
malformations,  new  growths,  foreign  bodies, 
&c. 

As  regards  (c).  No  definite  conclusion 
concerning  the  mobility  of  the  parts — i.e. 
the  functions  of  the  lar^Tix — can,  as  a  vxile, 
be  gained  unless  the  larynx  has  been  ex- 


amined during  phonation  as  well  as  during 
respu-ation.  Failure  to  comply  with  this 
fundamental  rule  wiU  lead  to  the  overlook- 
ing of  laryngeal  paralysis,  in  many  cases. 

Felix  Semon. 

LARYNGOTOMY.— The  term  is  uped,- 
in  this  country  at  least,  to  describe  the 
artificial  opening  of  the  larynx  through  the 
crico-thyroid  membrane.  The  Germans 
speak  of  this  as  '  partial  laryngotomy,'  to- 
distinguish  it  firom  '  complete  laryngotomy,' 
which  we  call  thyrotomy  {see  Thyrotomy).- 
Certain  advantages  were  formerly  claimed 
for  this  procedme,  the  chief  of  these  being 
the  facihty  and  rapidity  with  which  the 
operation  could  be  performed.  The  hmited 
space,  the  proximity  of  the  vocal  apparatus, 
the  difficulty  in  fitting  a  suitable  tube,  de- 
tract, however,  from  the  value  of  this 
operation.  In  children  under  twelve  years^ 
of  age,  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the 
larynx,  and  especially  of  the  crico-thjTroid 
space,  it  is  quite  inajjplicable ;  while,  in 
adults,  the  circumstances  which  call  for  it 
in  preference  to  any  other  operation  are  but 
rarely  met  with. 

Laryngotomy  may  be  indicated  when 
a  ready  and  convenient  access  to  the  larynx 
is  required ;  but  there  are  few  occasions 
when  this  operation  is  specially  called  for. 
The  impaction  of  a  foreign  body,  some 
cases  of  polypus  and  of  locahsed  morbid 
growths  at  or  about  the  upper  orifice  of  the 
cricoid  cartilage,  cases  of  laryngeal  spasm 
(as  in  epilepsy  or  tetanus),  some  cases  of 
droAvning  (to  facihtate  emptying  of  the 
lungs  and  subsequent  artificial  respiration), 
would,  among  other  cases  and  causes,  sug- 
gest and  justify  its  adoption. 

The  Operation. — Unless  the  dyspncea 
is  very  m'gent  and  the  patient  partially 
insensible,  an  anaesthetic  should  be  given. 
Ether  causes  increased  bronchial  secretion,, 
which  in  many  cases  would  be  a  serious 
drawback;  chloroform  should  therefore  be 
used.  In  administering  it,  especially  in 
childi-en,  the  surgeon  should  proceed  ver^ 
slowly  at  first,  and  allow  the  patient  to  sit 
up  or  lie  down,  as  most  agreeable  to  him- 
self; a  constrained  position  leads  to  a 
gi-eater  sense  of  suffocation,  to  struggling, 
and  so  to  venous  engorgement  of  the  neck. 
A  feeling  of  drowsiness  quickly  supervenes 
when  a  few  drops  of  chloroform  are  slowlj' 
inhaled  on  a  handlierchief ;  the  dose  may 
be  gradually  increased  until  nai-cosis  is  com- 
plete. The  patient  should  then  be  placed  in 
the  recumbent  position,  with  the  shoulders 
resting  on  a  cushion  and  the  head  thrown 
back.    The   thyroid  cartilage  is  felt  for 
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with  the  left  index  finger ;  fi:om_  its  lower 
margin  a  vertical  median  incision,  about 
one   and  a  half  to  two   inches  long,_  is 
made  through  the  skin  and  fascia,  which 
are  then  to  be  retracted  with  blunt  hooks ; 
the  crico-thyroid  membrane   now  comes 
into  view  in  the  middle  Hne,  covered  on 
each  side  by  the  crico-thyroid  muscle,  and 
must  next   be   incised.     Some  surgeons 
make   a  horizontal,  while   others  prefer 
to  make  a  vertical  incision  through  the 
membrane ;  this  incision  may   even  in- 
clude the  cricoid  cartilage,  the  term  '  laryn- 
gotomy  '  being  stiU  strictly  apphcable  to 
the  operation.    If  the  vertical  incision  be 
adopted,  the  crico-thyroid   artery,  which 
crosses  the  membrane,  is  sure  to  be  cut, 
and  may  possibly  give  rise  to  troublesome 
htemorrhage ;  it  should  be  taken  up  with 
forceps  and  be  either  twisted  or  tied.  The 
advantage  of  this  incision  is  that  it  can 
be  prolonged  either  upwards   or  down- 
wards, should  circumstances  render  such 
a  proceeding  desirable.    In  this  manner, 
a  '  partial '  laryngotomy  can  be  converted 
into  a  '  complete  '  one,  or  into  a  laryngo- 
tracheotomy ;  moreover,  a  vertical  incision 
interferes  with  the  integiity  of  the  larynx 
less  than  a  transverse  one,  which  almost 
necessarily  includes  the  crico-thyroid,  and 
possibly  the  lateral  crico-aryttenoid  mus- 
cles.   Especially  in  cases  where  a  tube 
must  be  subsequently  worn,  do  the  advan- 
tages of  laryngo-tracheotomy  become  ob- 
vioiis ;  for  a  tube  can  be  worn  more  com- 
fortably in  the  trachea  than  in  the  larynx. 

After-treatment,  Sc. — The  reader  may 
refer  to  what  has  been  said  under  this 
heading  in  the  article  on  Tracheotomy. 
It  will  suffice  to  state  here  that  the  after- 
treatment,  in  any  given  case,  is»determined 
by  the  lesion  calling  for  the  operation,  rather 
than  by  the  operation  itself.  After  the  re- 
moval of  foreign  bodies,  for  instance,  the 
wound  will  probably  heal  without  any 
trouble  within  a  few  days.  Complications 
may  occur  as  after  tracheotomy.  As  re- 
gards the  voice  and  the  vocal  apparatus, 
they  are  more  likely  to  be  interfered  with 
after  section  of  the  crico-thyroid  membrane 
than  after  a  simple  tracheotomy,  by  reason 
of  their  greater  proximity. 

Egbert  William  Parker, 

LARYNGO-TRACHEOTOMY.  See 
Laryngotomy. 

LARYNX,  Extirpation' of  the  (Laryn- 
gectomy).—Extirpation  of  the  larynx  is 
sometimes  practised  in  cases  of  malignant 
disease.  The  operation  was  first  carried  out 
on  the  human  subject  by  Dr.  P.  H.  Watson 


in  1866,  on  account  of  cicatricial  narrow- 
ing of  the  larynx.  Subsequently,  Billroth 
of  Vieima  removed  the  larynx  and  upper 
rings  of  the  trachea  for  carcinoma ;  the 
man  lived  seven  months,  dying  from  re- 
currence of  the  growth,  which  commenced 
about  four  months  after  the  operation^ 
Bottini  operated  very  successfully  for  sar- 
coma of  the  larynx  ;  the  man  recovered  and 
resumed  work.  Foulis  successfully  operated 
on  a  man  with  a  soft  papilloma ;  this  patient 
lived  two  years.  One  of  Thiersch's  cases 
lived  three  years  and  seven  months.  A  few 
others  have  lived  for  two  months  and. 
upwards.  When  death  has  not  actually 
occun-ed  fi-om  the  effects  of  the  operation 
itself,  recurrence  or  spread  of  the  disease 
has  always  taken  place  sooner  or  later. 
Thus,  it  may  be  said  that,  unless  the  disease 
is  strictly  locaHsed,  little  is  gained  by  ex- 
tirpating the  larynx ;  whereas  death  may 
occur  directly  from  it.  On  the  whole, 
tracheotomy  is  a  more  hopeful  paUiative 
measure  than  laryngectomy. 

The  Operation. — The  patient  being 
anffisthetised,  and  in  a  reclining  position, 
a  vertical  incision  should  be  made  in  the 
median  line  of  the  neck  from  the  hyoid 
bone  to  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland ; 
the  soft  structures  are  then  to  be  carefully 
dissected  from  the  larynx.  When  exposed, 
the  trachea  may  be  cut  across  and  raised 
up  out  of  the  wound;  into  its  distal  ex- 
tremity a  suitable  canula  is  to  be  intro- 
duced and  so  fixed  that,  while  it  prevents 
the  entrance  of  blood,  respu-ation  can  go  on 
undistm-bed.  The  larynx  is  then  gradually 
detached  from  its  connections,  beginning 
from  below ;  this  greatly  facilitates  the 
operation,  for,  as  the  haemorrhage  gravitates 
away  from  the  part  actually  being  operated 
upon,  the  surgeon  can  see  what  he  is 
about.  It  is  very  desirable  to  take  up  all 
the  bleeding  vessels  one  by  one  as  they 
come  into  sight,  and  tie  them  with  carbolised 
or  subHmated  silk.  Care  must  be  taken  not 
to  button-hole  the  oesophagus.  In  some  of 
the  recorded  cases,  owing  to  imexpected 
implication  of  the  pharynx,  portions  of  the 
latter  have  had  to  be  removed  with  the 
larynx.  After  the  operation  is  completed, 
the  hole  may  be  plugged  vrith  absorbent 
antiseptic  wool  or  gauze ;  this  must  be 
changed  twice,  or  oftener,  daily,  and  such 
lotions  or  other  applications  used  as  each 
individual  case  seems  to  call  for.  Should 
recovery  take  place,  an  artificial  larynx 
may  be  fitted.  Liquid  nourishment  must 
alone  be  given  at  first;  this  is  best  ad- 
ministered through  a  soft  oesophageal  tube, 
provided  with  a  fuimel-shaped  extremity. 
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The  prognosis  in  all  these  cases  must 
be  very  guarded.  Apart  from  the  fact  that 
the  operation  is  most  frequently  undertaken 
for  carcinoma,  there  are  grave  risks  attend- 
ing it ;  should  these  be  got  over,  there  is 
considerable  risk  from  the  onset  of  septic 
pneumonia  during  the  subsequent  two  or 
three  weeks ;  while,  later,  the  fear  of  relapse, 
of  recurrence,  or  of  secondary  growths,  can 
•never  be  quite  banished. 

Egbert  William  Parker. 

LARYNX,  Grovrths  in  the.— A.  Non- 
malignant  Growths. 

Causes. — All  the  causes  leading  to 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  larynx  (see  Chronic  Laryn- 
gitis under  Laryngitis)  appear  to  favour 
the  development  of  neoplasms  in  that  part. 
This  explains  the  fact  that  the  male  sex  is, 
according  to  all  experience,  more  Hable  to 
the  disease  than  the  female.  Sometimes,  no 
doubt,  the  disease  is  congenital,  in  other 
cases  the  etiology  is  quite  obscure.  Whilst 
some  forms  (especially  papUIomata)  are  met 
with  in  early  infancy,  and  no  period  of  life 
is  exempt  from  such  affections,  benign 
growths  in  the  larynx  are  probably  most 
commonly  met  with  in  middle  hfe — i.e. 
between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  fifty.  Al- 
though, even  in  much  more  advanced 
periods  of  hfe,  benign  neoplasms  occur,  yet, 
if  the  history  of  the  patient  shows  that 
the  disease  commenced  after  the  fiftieth 
year  of  Hfe,  the  surgeon  will  do  well  to 
remember  the  probability  of  the  growth 
being  malignant. 

Pathology. — The  benign  neoplasms  met 
with  in  the  larynx  are  :  papiUomata,  fibro- 
mata, cysts,  myxomata,  angiomata,  adeno- 
mata, Upomata,  and  enchondromata.  Of 
these  the  first  two  are  by  far  the  most 
commonly  met  with;  cysts,  though  by 
no  means  so  rare  as  beheved  up  to  recent 
date,  following  at  a  very  long  interval, 
and  the  remaining  forms  being  excessively 
Tare. 

1.  Papillomata. — PapiUomata  of  the 
larynx  consist  of  papiUiE  occm-ring  singly  or 
in  groups.  Their  colom-  is  white,  grey,  or 
pinlt,  their  form  mostly  cauliflower-like 
or  warty.  Alter  extirpation  they  tend  to 
recur.  They  may  be  solitary  or  multiple, 
pedunculated  or  sessile,  unilateral  or  bi- 
lateral. Sometnnes,  multiple  papillomata 
fill  almost  the  whole  larynx.  The  favoui-ite 
seats  of  the  gi-owth  are  the  vocal  cords — 
in  the  experience  of  the  writer  especially 
their  anterior  commissiu-e — the  ventricular 
bands,  and  the  ventricles  of  Morgagni. 
They  often  spring  from  the  lower  sm-face  of 


the  true  cord,  but  never  from  the  inter- 
arytsenoid  fold. 

2.  Fibromata.  —  Laryngeal  fibromata 
consist  of  bundles  of  white,  closely  inter- 
woven fibres,  covered  generally  with  squa- 
mous epithelium,  and  suppHed  more  or  less 
richly  with  blood-vessels.  Their  consistence 
is  much  harder  than  that  of  papillomata ; 
their  form  round,  oval,  or  multOobular,  and 
their  surface  generally  smooth ;  their  colour 
white,  pink,  scarlet,  or,  in  rare  cases,  bluish 
red ;  their  size  varies  from  that  of  a  pin's 
head  to  that  of  a  hazel-nut.  They  may  be 
either  pedunculated  or  sessUe.  They  are 
almost  always  sohtary,  spring  usually  from 
one  of  the  vocal  cords,  grow  very  slowly, 
and  sometimes  become  arrested  in  growth 
after  having  attained  a  certain  size.  When 
extirpated  they  do  not  recur. 

3.  Cysts  of  the  larynx  are  almost  al- 
ways of  the  nature  of  foUicular  retention 
cysts.  They  grow  most  fi'equently  from  the 
back  of  the  epiglottis,  the  laryngeal  ventri- 
cles, and  from  the  free  borders  of  the  vocal 
cords,  and  are  generally  filled  with  either 
serous  or  colloid  material.  Their  walls  are 
in  most  cases  thin,  so  that  they  can  be 
easily  pricked.  Occasionally,  however,  the 
walls  are  firm,  and  offer  considerable  re- 
sistance to  cutting  instruments.  Their  ap- 
pearance is  generally  that  of  a  greyish, 
somewhat  transparent  bladder ;  their  size 
usually  varies  from  that  of  a  pin's  head  to 
that  of  a  small  cherry ;  but  the  writer  has 
lately  seen  an  epiglottidean  cyst  —  the 
largest,  he  beheves,  ever  observed — which 
was  of  the  size  of  a  bantam's  egg.  After 
pricking  they  either  at  once  collapse  or 
slowly  give  exit  to  a  tenacious  colloid  fluid. 
Sometimes  they  fill  again  after  having  been 
emptied,  and  in  such  cases  they  not  rarely 
change  into  blood-cysts. 

The  remaining  forms  of  benign  laryn- 
geal neoplasms  occm*  so  rarely,  that  it  must 
suilice  to  mention  that,  in  quite  exceptional 
cases,  new  formations  of  mucoid,  vascular, 
fatty,  glandular,  and  cartilaginous  tissue 
have  been  observed. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  caused  by 
non-malignant  larjoigeal  tumours  depend 
upon  their  seat,  their  size,  and  their  mode 
of  attachment.  The  vocal  cords  and  their 
neiglibom-hood  being  most  fi-equently  the 
seat  of  origin  of  these  neoplasms,  hoarse- 
ness or  aphonia  is  the  most  frequent 
symptom.  In  cases  of  pedunculated  neo- 
plasms, which  are  swung  to  and  fro  by  the 
respu-atory  cm-rent  of  air,  these  vocal  syrnp- 
toms  are  often  of  a  surprisingly  varied 
character,  the  natm-al  or  only  shghtly  al- 
tered voice  of  the  patient  being  present 
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whilst  he  speaks  one  sentence,  and  the 
next  sentence  being  produced  in  a  toneless 
whisper,  because  the  neoplasm  has  in  the 
Meantime  been  thrown  upon  or  between 
the  vocal  cords.  If  a  neoplasm  situated 
within  the  glottis  be  at  all  large,  or  if  there 
be  numerous  small  growths  (|Dapillomata) 
encroaching  upon  the  air-passages,  there 
will,  in  addition,  be  more  or  less  considerable 
dyspnoea,  sometimes  to  a  dangerous  extent. 
Again,  in  cases  of  pedunculated  gi-owth, 
even  if  not  very  large,  the  neoplasm  may, 
especially  during  sleep,  be  suddenly  im- 
pacted in  the  rima  glottidis  and  produce  a 
dangerous  attack  of  suffocation.  Dysphagia 
is  only  present  when  a  growth  (cyst)  sprmgs 
from  the  epiglottis  or — in  excessively  rare 
cases — extends  from  the  larynx  into  the 
oesophagus.  Cough  is  by  no  means  a  fre- 
quent symptom  of  laryngeal  growths ;  it  is 
only  troublesome  in  cases  of  pedunculated 
tumours,  which  are  thrown  about  and  irri- 
tate the  mucous  membrane  after  the  manner 
of  foreign  bodies.  Pain  is  not  produced  by 
benign  growths. 

Diagnosis.  —  Hoarseness,  dj-sphonia, 
aphonia,  dyspnoea,  being  concomitants  of 
many  chronic  affections  of  the  larynx,  a 
certain  diagnosis  can  in  most  cases  only  be 
arrived  at  by  a  laryngoscopic  examination. 
Occasionally,  a  small  piece  of  a  papilloma 
may  be  coughed  out  and  settle  the  nature 
of  the  ailment ;  again,  the  character  of  the 
dyspnoea  or  of  the  vocal  disturbance  may 
vary  so  much  as  to  lead  to  a  suspicion  of 
its  cause,  or  the  patient  himself  may  feel 
the  movements  of  a  pedimculated  growth  in 
his  throat.  But  such  cases  are  exceptional, 
and  generally  the  discovery  of  a  growth 
will  come  as  a  sm-prise  upon  both  medical 
attendant  and  patient. 

It  is  essential,  in  these  cases,  that  the 
laryngoscopic  examination  be  not  limited 
to  the  observation  of  the  larynx  during 
phonation  and  respiration,  but  that  it  be 
repeated  immediately  after  the  patient  has 
been  directed  to  cough,  because  there  are 
cases  of  subglottic  pedunculated  growths, 
in  which  the  neoplasm  can  only  in  this 
manner  be  brought  into  view. 

As  to  the  aspect  of  the  different  forms 
of  the  more  common  benign  neoplasms  in 
the  laryngeal  mirror,  sufficient  information 
has  been  given  in  the  paragr-aph  deaUng 
with  their  pathology. 

The  differential  diagnosis  between  be- 
nign and  malignant  tumours  (epithehomata, 
sarcomata)  of  the  larynx  occasionally  offers 
very  serious  difficulties.  Epithelioma  in 
its  early  stages — i.e.  before  the  commence- 
ment of  ulceration — sometimes  looks  strik- 


ingly like  papUloma.  The  presence  or 
absence  of  a  distmct  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  neoplasm  and  the  neighbour- 
ing tissue ;  the  degree  of  mobility  of  the 
vocal  cord,  if  to  this  the  growth  be  attached 
(see  Malignant  Growths,  Symptoms)  ;  the 
age  of  the  patient ;  the  presence  or  absence 
of  spontaneous  pain,  of  tenderness  of  the 
larynx  on  handling,  of  tumefaction  of  the 
neighbouring  lymphatic  glands,  of  dyspha- 
gia, of  hsemorrhages,  of  cachexia  will,  in 
such  cases,  sometimes  give  valuable  infor- 
mation as  to  the  true  character  of  the  neo- 
plasm. Removal  of  a  small  fragment  of  the 
growth  by  means  of  the  laryngeal  forceps 
and  its  microscopic  examination  will,  in 
most  cases,  at  once  settle  aU  doubts.  If 
this  measure  be  impracticable,  it  wiU  be 
wiser  to  leave  the  diagnosis  for  some  time 
in  suspense. 

The  laryngeal  excrescences  of  syphilis 
and  of  phthisis  can  hardly  be  mistaken  for 
non-maUgnant  new  formations.  The  exist- 
ence of  condylomata  of  the  larynx  is  still 
doubted  by  many  competent  observers.  The 
submucous  origin  of  gummata,  which  are 
also  very  rare,  and  which  occur  in  the  form 
of  smooth,  roundish,  yellowish,  or  pinkish 
elevations,  is  very  obvious  even  on  casual 
observation.  The  so-called  '  false  excres- 
cences '  of  laryngeal  syphilis,  which,  it  is 
true,  resemble  in  form  some  genuine  neo- 
plasms, but  which  in  reaUty  only  represent 
ragged  borders  of  ulcers  seen  en  p'>'ofile, 
are  distinguished  by  being  almost  always 
situated  in  the  interarytsenoid  fold  —  a 
situation  in  which,  as  stated  above,  accord- 
ing to  the  experiences  of  the  most  trust- 
worthy observers,  genuine  neoplasms  are 
never  found.  Moreover,  in  such  cases  there 
will  be  either  concomitant  lesions  in  other 
parts,  or  scars  pointing  to  old  mischief  of  a 
specific  nature,  and  the  history  as  well  as 
the  use  of  antisyphUitic  remedies  will  soon 
clear  up  the  diagnosis. 

The  general  tumefaction,  soon  followed 
by  ulceration,  of  laryngeal  tuberculosis, 
coupled,  as  it  almost  always  is  in  such  a 
stage,  with  evidence  of  pulmonary  disease 
and  constitutional  symptoms,  will  hardly 
lead  the  most  inexperienced  observer  to 
mistake  it  for  a  benign  growth. 

Treatment. — There  are  cases  of  larjoi- 
geal  growths,  in  which  small  neoplasms 
(especially  fibromata)  are  so  situated  as  to 
cause  very  little  or  no  inconvenience.  In 
such  cases,  operative  removal  may  certainly 
be  dispensed  with,  and  the  patient  ought 
only  to  submit  himself  periodically  to  In- 
spection, in  order  that  the  progress  of  the- 
growth  may  be  kept  under  notice. 
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In  the  much  more  numerous  cases,  in 
which  neoplasms  cause  greater  inconve- 
nience or  even  danger,  operative  interfer- 
ence is  indispensable.  It  has  already  been 
mentioned  (see  Chronic  La/ryngitis,  under 
Laeyngitis)  that  treatment  of  well-defined 
neoplasms  by  astringent  or  caustic  applica- 
tions is  not  only  useless,  so  fax  as  the 
destruction  of  the  growth  is  concerned,  but 
even  injurious  to  the  healthy  parts  in  their 
neighbomrhood.  Moreover,  the  introduction 
of  strong  caustics  into  the  larynx  always 
imphes  a  certain  risk,  leading,  as  it  often 
does,  to  spasm  of  the  glottis,  and  sometimes 
to  violent  inflammation  of  the  adjacent 
parts. 

Thus,  removal  of  the  growth  is  left  as 
the  only  efficient  mode  of  treatment.  Such 
removal  can  either  be  effected  from  within 
under  the  guidance  of  the  laryngeal  mirror, 
or  from  vidthout — i.e.  by  opening  the  laryn- 
geal cavity;  or,  in  rare  cases,  by  a  com- 
bination of  these  two  methods — viz.  tracheo- 
tomy, followed  by  intralaryngeal  removal. 
The  question  which  of  the  two  methods, 
the  intralaryngeal  or  the  extralaryngeal, 
is  the  preferable  one  has  been  hotly  dis- 
cussed for  years,  and  even  now  no  general 
consensus  of  opinion  has  been  obtained, 
though  undoubtedly  the  intralaryngeal 
method  is  in  the  ascendant.  It  is  impos- 
sible in  the  limited  space  at  the  writer's 
disposal  to  discuss  the  merits  of  both 
methods  at  any  length.  He  unhesitatingly 
gives  the  preference  to  the  intralaryngeal 
removal  in  all  cases  in  which  its  execution 
is  feasible,  and  his  experience  has  taught 
him  that  this  is  possible  in  most  cases.  It 
has  been  contended  that  some  qualities  of 
certain  growths,  such  as  broad  bases,  vascu- 
larity, hard  consistence,  subglottic  position 
when  large,  mtiltipUcity  and  tendency  to- 
wards recurrence,  formed  so  many  contra- 
indications to  the  adoption  of  the  intra- 
laryngeal method.  The  writer's  personal 
experience  has  convinced  him,  that  even 
the  joint  occurrence  of  several  of  these 
conditions  in  one  case,  often  presents  no 
insuperable  obstacle  to  successful  intra- 
laryngeal extirpation.  Of  course,  if  there 
be  urgent  dyspnoea,  and  immediate  intra- 
laryngeal relief  be  imobtainable  fi-om  what- 
soever cause,  palliative  tracheotomy  ought 
to  be  performed ;  but  the  witer  would 
strongly  advise  that  the  division  of  the 
thyroid  cartilages  in  such  cases  be  not  pro- 
ceeded with  at  once,  on  accoimt  of  the 
serious  danger  of  lasting  impairment  of 
the  voice  which,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
follows  the  performance  of  that  operation. 
See  Thyrotomy. 


Here  comes  in  the  vexed  question  of  the 
recurrence  of  multiple  papillomata.  It  has 
been  maintained  that  thyrotomy  offered, 
apart  from  being  a  quicker  method  of 
treatment  than  intralaryngeal  evulsion  of 
the  growths,  a  better  chance  of  thoroughly 
removing  all  of  them,  and  of  effectually 
cauterising  their  bases,  thus  giving  a  greater 
protection  against  recurrence.  To  this  it 
must  be  rephed  that  the  uncontroverted 
statistics  of  Professor  Bruns  of  Tubingen 
have  shown  these  statements  to  be  alto- 
gether unfoimded  on  fact,  and  that  they 
have  brought  out,  in  addition,  most  clearly 
the  important  fact  that  thyrotomy  is  in 
itself  an  operation  seriously  jeopardising 
the  voice.  The  writer  would  add  that 
frequently,  in  this  question,  two  very  differ- 
ent conditions  are  confounded  under  the 
one  name  '  recurrence.'  It  is  an  altogether 
different  thing  whether,  from  the  same 
place  from  which  a  papilloma  has  just  been 
removed,  a  fresh  one  springs  up ;  or  whether, 
after  the  removal  of  a  papilloma  from  the 
anterior  commissure  of  the  vocal  cords, 
another  one  begins  to  grow  from  one  of 
the  laryngeal  ventricles.  The  latter  event 
is  evidently  no  '  recurrence  '  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  though  often  wi'ongly 
thus  denominated,  but  evidence  of  a  ten- 
dency to  general  papillomatous  degenera- 
tion. It  is  obvious  that  imless,  under  such 
circumstances,  all  the  contents  of  the  laryn- 
geal box  be  cut  out  or  the  larjmx  be  entirely 
extirpated — two  proceedings  against  the 
performance  of  which  in  such  cases  the 
writer  would  emphatically  protest  —  no 
operation  can  give  a  guarantee  against  the 
appearance  of  fresh  gi-owths  in  the  larjmx. 
But  it  is  equally  ob-\dous  that,  under  such 
circimistances,  the  performance  of  an  opera- 
tion ought  to  be  avoided,  which,  like  thyro- 
tomy, carries  with  it  a  grave  danger  of 
lasting  impairment  to  the  voice.  The  writer 
has  found  that  if,  in  cases  of  multiple 
recmxing  papillomata,  the  intralarjTigeal 
removal  be  perseveringly  proceeded  with, 
almost  always,  finally,  a  time  arrives  when 
the  tendency  to  a  fresh  formation  of  these 
gi'owths  appears  to  become  exhausted.  The 
statement,  that  protracted  intralai-yngeal 
operations  have  been  instrumental  in  con- 
verting a  benign  into  a  maUgnant  timiour, 
has  never  been  supported  by  valid  e^^dence. 

As  to  the  practice  of  intra-laryngeal 
operations,  the  writer  considers  it  neither 
necessary  nor  even  desirable  to  give  de- 
tailed dii-ections.  The  method  can  only 
be  learned  hj  continued  practice  on  the 
living  subject,  not  from  mere  descriptions ; 
its  very  essence — viz.  that  the  operator  must 
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•constantly  transfer,  in  his  mind's  eye,  the 
pai-ts  seen  in  the  ajitero-Tposteriorlj  inverted 
image  to  their  real  position— demanding 
quite  a  special  education.  The  recent 
introduction  of  hydrochlorate  of  cocaine 
as  a  local  anesthetic  of  the  laryngeal 
mucous  membrane — a  20  per  cent,  solu- 
tion being  applied  by  means  of  a  camel- 
hair  brash  to  the  larynx  five  minutes 
before  the  operation,  and  this  apphcation, 
if  necessary,  being  repeated  once  or  oftener 
dm-ing  the  sitting — wiU  no  doubt  greatly 
facihtate  the  more  general  adoption  of 
the  intralaryngeal  method.  Eemoval  of 
gro'svths  may  be  effected  by  cutting,  by 
crushing,  by  evulsion,  and  by  galvano-cau- 
■terisation,  but  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down 
any  general  rule  as  to  the  method  to  be  em- 
ployed. The  writer  has  found,  in  the  great 
majority  of  his  cases,  that  evulsion  by 
means  of  Mackenzie's  cutting  laryngeal 
forceps  did  aU  that  was  necessary ;  in  cer- 
tain difficult  cases,  the  galvano- caustic  loop 
and  burner  had  to  be  resorted  to.  Volto- 
lini's  method — viz.  of  running  a  little  sponge 
firmly  attached  to  a  laryngeal  probe  up 
And  down  the  larjoix,  by  which  process  soft 
^owths  are  supposed  to  be  torn  off  then- 
attachments — has  not  proved  very  satis- 
factory in  his  hands. 

B.  Malignant  Growths.  —  Causes. — 
The  causes  of  the  origin  of  malignant 
:growths  in  the  larynx  are  as  obscure  as  those 
•of  such  growths  in  general.  It  is  generally 
beHeved  that  hereditary  influences,  trau- 
matic lesions,  and  long- continued  irritation 
■of  the  vocal  organ  may  play  a  role  in  their 
production  ;  the  writer,  who  has  had  the 
•opportimity  of  seeing  an  unusually  large 
number  of  these  neoplasms,  has  not  been 
able,  in  a  single  case,  to  trace  the  origm  to 
&  distinct  cause.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
papillomata  ever  degenerate  into  cancroids. 
Malignant  tumom's  of  the  larynx  almost 
always  belong  to  the  period  of  hfe  after 
forty;  the  writer  has  seen  two  cases  in 
men  over  eighty.  The  male  sex  is  more 
liable  to  the  disease  than  the  female. 

Pathology. — The  mahgnant  neoplasms 
met  vnth  in  the  larynx  are  carcinomata 
and  sarcomata.  Of  these,  the  latter  are 
very  rare,  the  former  considerably  more 
frequent  than  is  generally  supposed.  Car- 
cinoma of  the  larynx  is  almost  always 
primary  or  contiguous,  never — so  far  as  the 
writer  knows — metastatic  or  infectious. 
This  is  due  to  the  pecuHar  arrangement  of 
•the  lymphatics  of  the  larynx.  They  are 
very  richly  developed,  but  form  quite  a 
network  of  their  own,  and  without  anas- 
tomosing with  the  lymphatics  of  the  neigh- 


bomring  parts — as  do  the  pharyngeal  lym- 
phatics so  amply — empty  themselves  into 
four  small  lymphatic  glands,  two  of  which 
are  situated  underneath  the  gi'eater  horns 
of  the  hyoid  bone,  the  two  others  at  the 
sides  of  the  trachea.  This  is  practically 
very  important,  for  it  explams,  on  the  one 
hand,  why  the  larynx  enjoys  a  prac- 
tical immunity  from  infection  in  cases  of 
carcinoma  elsewhere  in  the  body ;  on  the 
other,  why,  in  cases  of  primary  intrinsic 
carcinoma  of  the  larynx,  the  disease  so 
long  remains  a  purely  local  one,  and  does 
not  infest  the  neighbouring  lymphatics  of 
the  neck.  Similar  conditions  obtain  in 
laryngeal  diphtheria.  Hence,  also  the 
marked  absence  of  general  cachexia  in  the 
first  stages  of  intrinsic  laryngeal  carci- 
noma. 

Cancer  of  the  larynx  appears  by  far 
most  frequently  in  the  form  of  epitheUoma, 
much  more  rarely  as  medullary  carcinoma, 
still  more  rarely  as  scu-rhus ;  the  histological 
characteristics  of  these  forms  being  the 
same  in  the  larynx  as  those  seen  elsewhere 
in  the  body.  The  seats  of  predilection 
of  larjTigeal  carcinoma  are  the  ventricular 
bands  and  vocal  cords.  Sarcoma  occurs 
in  the  round-celled,  less  frequently  in  the 
spindle-celled  form. 

Symptoms. — It  is  often  very  difficult,  in 
the  early  stages  of  mahgnant  neoplasms  of 
the  larynx,  to  differentiate  them  from  be- 
nign ones  or  even  from  other  laryngeal 
affections,  neither  the  subjective  nor  the 
objective  symptoms  being  of  a  pathogno- 
monic character.  Hoarseness  is  usually 
the  earUest  and  altogether  the  most  con- 
stant symptom.  Its  degree  in  the  earhest 
stages — i.e.  when  only  a  small  projection  is 
seen  on  one  of  the  vocal  cords — is  often  out 
of  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  neoplasm ; 
and  the  writer  considers  it  as  a  sign  of 
great  importance  if  already,  at  this  early 
period,  the  mobility  of  the  affected  cord  is 
considerably  unpaired.  The  latter  phe- 
nomenon, which  is  no  doubt  due  to  the 
infiltrating  character  of  the  tumoiur,  is  en- 
tirely absent  in  cases  of  benign  growths 
of  similar  size.  With  the  progi'ess  of  the 
timiefaction,  the  hoarseness  soon  changes 
into  complete  aphonia ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  voice,  which  was  already  entirely 
lost,  sometimes  returns  to  some  extent  at 
tlie  time  when  the  tumour  begins  to  break 
down — i.e.  when  a  better  juxtaposition  of 
the  cords  is  again  rendered  possible.  Pain 
in  the  larynx  may  occur  either  at  an  early 
or  at  a  later  period,  but  the  writer  has 
observed  cases  in  which  this  symptom  was 
almost  entirely   absent    throughout  the 
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course  of  the  disease.  If  present,  it  may 
radiate  from  the  throat  to  the  ear,  the 
irritated  fibres  of  the  superior  laryngeal 
nerve  transmitting  the  irritation  to  the 
am-icular  branch  of  the  pnemnogastric 
nerve;  but  this  variation  of  pain  is  not 
pathognomic  of  laryngeal  cancer.  The 
laryngeal  region  is  not  infrequently  tender 
on  external  pressure.  Dysphagia  is  always 
present  when  the  epiglottis  and  the 
arytfieno-epiglottidean  folds  are  the  seat  of 
the  disease  ;  in  intrinsic  carcinoma  it  often 
is  absent  or  slight.  There  is  nearly  always 
a  considerable  increase  of  secretion.  This 
is  generally  at  first  frothy,  later  on  tenacious 
and  semipurulent,  not  rarely  streaked  with 
blood ;  in  later  stages  —i.e.  when  the  peri- 
chondrium has  become  affected — often  fetid, 
as  is  also  the  patient's  breath.  More  or  less 
considerable  haemorrhages  not  infrequently 
take  place,  when  vessels  have  been  laid 
open  in  the  progress  of  the  disease.  As 
soon  as  the  tumefaction  considerably  nar- 
rows the  air -passages,  dyspncea  makes  its 
appearance,  the  degree  of  which  depends 
upon  the  amount  of  obstruction  caused. 
Cachexia  is  not  rarely  absent  throughout 
tmtil  the  patient's  death,  and  the  lympha- 
tics of  the  neck  often  remain  unattacked 
so  long  as  the  growth  remains  within  the 
larynx  proper ;  when,  however,  the  cancer 
dips  into  the  pharynx,  tumefaction  of  the 
lymphatics  underneath  the  sterno-cleido- 
mastoid  muscles  and  of  the  posterior  cer- 
vical lymphatics  sometimes  takes  place. 
In  late  stages  of  the  intrinsic  variety,  the 
larynx  is  sometimes  found  considerably 
broadened,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure 
from  within. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  disease 
attacks  the  larynx  only  by  contiguity — i.e. 
in  which  it  starts  from  the  tongue,  the 
pharynx,  the  oesophagus,  the  thyroid  gland, 
the  branchial  fissures  of  the  neck,  &c. — the 
symptoms  just  enumerated  will  of  course 
vary  according  to  the  primary  seat  of  the 
cancer,  and  will  be,  moreover,  complicated 
by  symptoms  peculiar  to  the  affection  of  the 
part  primarily  infested.  Not  rarely,  acute 
oedema  of  the  parts  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  new  growth  sets  in ;  more 
frequently  there  is  some  degree  of  chronic 
oedema  around  the  tumour.  In  other  cases 
the  perichondrium  and  the  cartilages  them- 
selves are  attacked,  necrosis  of  the  cartilages 
takes  place,  abscesses  are  fomied,  parts  of 
the  cartilages  become  separated  and  may 
be  expectorated,  fistulous  communications 
between  the  air  and  food  passages  are 
established,  or  between  the  larynx  and  the 
external  neck,  &c. 


The  laryngoscopic  appearances  in  the 
early  stages  are  not  very  characteristic, 
and  it  wUl  be  often  found  very  difficult  to 
differentiate  commencing  carcinoma  or  sar- 
coma from  papilloma,  fibroma,  83q3hihtic  or 
tubercular  infiltration.  Generally,  maHg- 
nant  growths  appear  as  cauUflower-like, 
semiglobular,  mamillated  or  warty  distinct 
protuberances ;  in  some  cases  there  is  from 
the  beginning  more  extensive  infiltration, 
with  but  httle  projection  above  the  sm-face. 
Later  on,  the  extensive  in-egular  tumefac- 
tion, which  sometimes  fills  half  or  even 
the  whole  laryngeal  cavity  and  invades  aU 
the  laryngeal  structm-es,  and  above  all  the 
ulceration  of  the  tumour  itself,  make  the 
appearances  much  more  characteristic.  If 
the  disease  starts  from  the  epiglottis,  that 
part  may  either  be  found  inmiensely 
thickened  or,  in  other  cases  on  the  con- 
trary, almost  entirely  eaten  away.  The 
parts  are  almost  always  found  covered  by 
white,  yellowish,  or  greenish  slimy  or 
muco-purulent,  often  fetid,  secretion. 

Diagnosis. — Mahgnant  growths  of  the- 
larynx  may  be  mistaken — (a)  for  benign 
ones ;  with  regard  to  the  differential  dia- 
gnosis between  the  two,  see  Non-Malig- 
nant Growths,  Diagnosis ;  (6)  for  syphi- 
litic affections.  The  differential  diagnosis 
is  often  difficult.  The  previous  history  of 
the  patient,  the  simultaneous  existence  of 
other  syphilitic  affections,  or  evidence  of 
old  syphilitic  lesions  in  other  parts  of  the 
body,  wiU  of  course  aid  in  the  decision, 
but  neither  is  absolutely  reliable.  The 
carcinomatous  ulcer,  as  well  as  the  syphi- 
litic, is  iiTegular,  and  in  the  neighbom-hood 
of  both  there  is  a  zone  of  inflammation. 
But  the  sj'phUitic  ulcer  in  the  larynx  is 
generally  developed  very  acutely,  often 
witliin  a  few  daj's,  whilst  the  cancerous 
takes  some  weeks  for  its  development. 
The  former  is  almost  always  soUtary,  mii- 
lateral,  and  not  very  large ;  the  latter  is  pre- 
ceded by  tumefaction,  the  traces  of  which 
remain  round  the  ulcer.  Frequently,  it  is 
covered  with  small  excrescences,  and  often 
attains  a  very  large  size. 

There  are,  however,  cases  in  which  aU 
these  diagnostic  signs  are  of  little  value, 
and  in  these  the  use  of  iodide  of  potas- 
sium will  often  solve  the  doubt.  The  witer 
would  propose  it  as  a  general  rule,  that 
the  treatment  of  every  case  of  suspected 
laryngeal  cancer  ought  to  begin  with  the 
administration  of  large  doses  of  iodide 
of  potassium.  (Ten  -  grain  doses  three 
times  daily,  to  be  rapidly  increas(3d  up  to 
thirty-grain  doses  three  times  daily.)  No 
conclusions  as  to  the  nature  of  the  affectioik 
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ought  to  be  drawn  from  the  patient's  state- 
ments, but  only  from  the  occurrence  of 
actual  changes  for  the  better  in  the  laryn- 
geal appearances ;  for  the  writer  has  found 
that,  even  in  cases  of  tmdoubted  cancer  of 
the  larynx,  the  patients  often  state,  after 
having  taken  iodide  of  potassium  for  a 
week's  time,  that  they  feel  better.  In  such 
cases,  however,  the  progress  of  the  growth 
is  of  com-se  not  arrested,  and  the  drug  soon 
loses  its  effect  upon  the  subjective  sensations. 

(c)  Mahgnant  disease  of  the  larynx 
may  also  be  mistaken  for  tubercular  affec- 
tions. Here,  generally,  the  differential 
diagnosis  is  much  easier.  The  patient's 
age,  the  concomitance  of  pulmonary  affec- 
tions, the  characteristic  pallor  of  the  laryn- 
geal tissues,  the  bilateral  infiltration  usual 
in  laryngeal  phthisis,  the  slow  development 
of  the  ulcers,  their  small  size  and  great 
number,  vsdU  easily  differentiate  this  affec- 
tion from  malignant  growth  in  the  larynx. 
Examples  have,  however,  been  recorded  by 
good  observers,  in  which  mistakes  have 
been  committed. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  malig- 
nant growths  of  the  larynx  is  very  imsatis- 
factory.  Medical  treatment  is  of  course 
useless.  Pain  may  be  temporarily  relieved 
by  insufflations  of  morphia  (gr.  ^ — |-  twice 
daily  or  more  frequently).  It  is  probable 
that  applications  of  strong  cocaine  solu- 
tions (20  per  cent,  or  more)  to  the  affected 
parts,  or  the  use  of  cocaine-sprays  and 
tablets  will  also,  in  this  disease,  relieve  pain 
and  dysphagia,  but  up  to  the  moment  when 
this  was  written  no  experiences  regarding 
this  point  had  been  recorded.  If  there  be 
complete  impossibility  of  swallowing,  the 
patient  must  be  fed  by  the  stomach-pump 
or  by  nutrient  enemata,  unless  gastrostomy 
be  preferred.  Dyspnoea  being  almost 
always  present,  the  writer  would  advise 
the  performance  of  tracheotomy,  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  seat  of  the  disease,  at  an 
early  period — i.e.  before  the  general  health 
has  already  suffered  from  insufficient  air 
supply.  The  operation  affords  great  reUef 
to  the  patient,  and  life  is  prolonged  on  an 
average  for  a  year,  and  not  infrequently 
for  longer.  If  its  performance  be  left  until 
the  patient  is  almost  suffocated,  the  re- 
sults are  not  nearly  so  satisfactory. 

Eegarding  radical  extirpation  of  the 
growth,  the  following  modes  of  procedure 
have  to  be  considered :  (1)  intralaryngeal 
extirpation ;  (2)  thyrotomy  ;  (8)  subhyoid 
pharyngotomy ;  (4)  total— (5)  partial  ex- 
tirpation of  the  larynx. 

(1)  Intralaryngeal  extirpation  is  out  of 
the  question  in  cases  of  carcinoma,  and  in 
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sarcoma  may  only  be  attempted  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  neoplasm  forms  a  well- 
defined  tumour. 

(2)  Thyrotomy,  with  subsequent  extir- 
pation through  the  wound,  yields  very  bad 
results  in  cases  of  malignant  growth,  and 
should  not  be  attempted. 

(3)  Subhyoid  pharyngotomy  may  be 
thought  of,  in  cases  in  which  the  growth  is 
limited  to  the  epiglottis  and  the  parts  in 
the  laryngeal  vestibule. 

(4)  Total  extirpation  of  the  larynx  for 
carcinoma  is  at  present  still  on  its  trial. 
According  to  the  latest  statistics,  out  of 
sixty  patients  operated  upon  for  carcinoma, 
forty-two  died,  fifteen  recovered,  and  the 
end  of  three  cases  is  unknown.  This 
result  is  certainly  not  very  encouraging ; 
and  the  question  of  how  long  the  patients 
who  recovered  survived  the  operation,  and 
the  proportion  between  the  length  of  life 
after  simple  tracheotomy  and  that  after 
successful  extirpation  of  the  larynx,  have 
still  to  be  determined.  Until  these  ques- 
tions have  been  folly  answered  by  large 
and  reliable  statistics,  the  propriety  of  ex- 
tirpating the  larynx  as  soon  as  the  diagnosis 
of  laryngeal  cancer  has  been  established 
is,  in  the  writer's  opinion',  still  sub  juddce. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  only  in  cases  in 
which  the  tumour  is  absolutely  limited  to 
the  laryngeal  cavity,  and  in  which  no 
affection  •  of  the  neighbouring  parts  is  as 
yet  present,  that  an  early  operation  ap- 
pears to  have  any  chance.  For,  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  lymphatic  glands,  the 
pharynx,  oesophagus,  thyroid  gland,  &c.,  are 
simultaneously  or  even  primarily  attacked, 
it  vnll  be  almost  impossible  to  eradicate  all 
traces  of  the  malignant  disease,  and  re- 
currences vnthin  the  next  few  months  are 
almost  certain.  The  kind  of  Ufe  which  the 
patient  will  have  to  lead  even  after  success- 
ful operation,  and  even  with  an  artificial 
larynx,  must  of  course  be  fully  explained 
to  him  before  the  operation  is  undertaken. 
In  sarcoma,  the  chances  of  complete  ex- 
tirpation appear  to  be  much  better.  One 
patient  has  certainly  survived  the  opera- 
tion for  more  than  six  years. 

(5)  Partial  extirpation  of  the  larynx  has 
of  late  years  repeatedly  been  performed, 
especially  by  German  surgeons,  in  cases 
in  which  the  disease  only  involved  one 
half  of  the  larynx.  It  is  stated  to  be  much 
less  serious  than  the  total  excision,  not  to 
be  followed  more  frequently  by  recurrence 
of  the  disease  than  after  complete  removal 
of  the  organ,  to  give  rise  to  less  functional 
disturbance  with  regard  to  swallowing  and 
speaking,  and,  in  some  instances,  even  to 
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enable  the  patient  to  dispense  later  on 
with  the  tracheal  tube.  Further  experience, 
however,  will  have  to  show  how  far  these 
statements  can  be  supported.  In  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  the  best 
pohcy  would  appear  to  be  to  explain  to  the 
patient  or  to  his  fi'iends,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  chances  of  the  paUiative  treatment 
(tracheotomy  if  necessary,  accompanied  or 
followed  by  gastrostomy) ;  and,  on  the  other, 
those  of  the  radical  (partial  or  total  extir- 
pation of  the  larynx),  and  to  let  them 
decide.    See  Larynx,  Extirpation  of  the. 

Felix  Semon. 

LARYNX,  Neuroses  of  the. -A.  Motor 
Neuroses. 

I.  Paralyses.  —  Ccmses.  —  Diminished 
or  abolished  action  of  the  vocal  cords  may 
be  the  consequence  of  either  a  neuropathic 
or  a  myopathic  impairment.  Myopathic 
impairments  may  be  due  to  muscular  de- 
generation (in  phthisis),  to  infiltration  of 
the  muscles  (in  inflammatory  processes),  or 
to  their  direct  destruction  (in  cases  of  in- 
iury,  malignant  growth  in  the  larynx  or 
oesophagus,  &c.) ;  otherwise  they  are  exceed- 
ingly rare.  Neuropathic  impau'ments  may 
be  either  of  an  organic  or  of  a  functional 
natm'e.  The  latter  class  of  cases  includes 
functional  weakness  (in  cases  of  phthisis, 
chlorosis,  general  ansemia,  loss  of  blood 
after  injuries,  exhausting  diseases,  &o.), 
hysterical  affections ;  and — at  least  in  the 
initial  stages — also  the  reflex  paralyses, 
although,  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  probably 
later  on  actual  organic  changes  take  place. 
Examples  of  such  reflex  paralyses  would  be  : 
the  paralysis  resulting  on  the  opposite  side 
from  pressure  on  one  pneumogastric  nerve, 
probably  some  instances  of  diphtheritic  and 
possibly  some  of  the  forms  of  toxic  paralysis. 
The  reflex  paralysis  in  the  first-named  class 
of  cases  has  been  ingeniously  explained  by 
Dr.  George  Johnson  as  the  result  of  a 
centripetal  irritation  of  the  tnmk  of  the 
vagus  acting  on  the  nervous  centre,  and 
through  it  upon  the  nerve-supx^ly  to  the 
laryngeal  muscles  on  the  opposite  side. 

With  the  exception  of  some  of  these 
reflex  paralyses,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  of  functional  paralysis  the  adductor 
fibres  of  the  recm-rent  laryngeal  nerves  are 
concerned,  very  rarely  the  abductor  fibres. 
The  organic  paralyses  may  be  of  a  central, 
peripheral,  perhaps  also  (see  above)  of  reflex 
origin.  These  paralyses  may  be  either 
complete  or  incomplete — i.e.  they  may 
either  involve  the  whole  of  the  motor  cen- 
tres or  single  motor  nerves  of  the  larynx, 
or  they  may  be  limited  to  parts  of  centres 


or  nerve-trunks.  Thus,  in  cases  belonging 
to  the  last-named  category,  there  may  be 
either  paralysis  of  the  motor  branch  of  the 
superior  laryngeal  nerve,  or  incomplete 
paralysis  of  the  centres  or  trunks  of  the  re- 
current laryngeal  nerves,  or  paralysis  of  in- 
individual  twigs  of  the  recurrent  from  local 
causes.  La  cases  of  incomplete  organic 
lesion  of  the  centres  or  trunks  of  the  spinal 
accessory,  pneumogastric,  and  recurrent 
laryngeal  nerves,  there  is,  as  the  writer  has 
shown,  a  distinct  proclivity  of  the  abductor 
fibres  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  to 
succumb  sooner  than  the  adductor  fibres,  or 
even  exclusively ;  whilst  the  occmrence  of 
an  analogous  isolated  affection  of  the  ad- 
ductor fibres,  in  cases  of  organic  disease,  has 
never  yet  been  verified. 

Pathology. — Li  the  pairely  functional 
cases,  no  changes  are  to  be  detected  in  either 
nerves  or  muscles ;  in  the  myopathic  cases, 
the  changes  vary  according  to  the  fundamen- 
tal cause.  Thus,  in  cases  of  acute  inflamma- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane,  a  serous  in- 
filtration of  the  muscles  may  take  place, 
in  phthisis,  fatty  degeneration  of  the  muscles 
may  be  found,  whilst  in  a  case  of  oeso- 
phageal carcinoma  occupying  the  plate  of 
the  cricoid  cartilage,  one  or  both  posterior 
crico-arytsenoid  cartilages  may  have  par- 
tially or  entirely  perished  by  a  process  of 
invasion  and  ulcerative  destruction.  Li 
cases  of  nem'opathic  paralysis  due  to  organic 
lesion  or  disease  of  the  motor  laryngeal 
nerves,  the  atrophic  and  degenerative 
changes  usually  met  with  under  such  cir- 
cumstances wlQ  be  found  in  the  nerves  and 
in  the  muscles  supplied  by  them,  their  in- 
tensity varying  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  the  lesion.  If  the  lesion  be  equivalent  to 
a  transverse  section  of  the  nerve  aff'ected, 
all  the  nerve-fibres  and  all  the  muscles  sup- 
pUed  by  the  nerve  will,  of  course,  suffer  in 
an  equal  degree.  But  it  is  a  most  remark- 
able fact  that,  even  in  cases  of  grave  and 
long-standing  implication  of  the  recmTent 
laryngeal  nerves  in  tiunom-s  or  dense  con- 
nective tissue,  or  of  serious  central  disease 
involving  the  roots  of  the  laryngeal  motor 
nerves,  a  number  of  normal,  well-preserved 
nerve-fibres  has  been  fovmd ;  and  that,  in 
such  cases  as  stated  above,  the  abductors  of 
the  vocal  cords  (posterior  crico-arjiieenoid 
muscles)  have  invariably  been  fomid  to 
have  imdergone  considerable  or  even  almost 
complete  atrophy  and  fatty  degeneration, 
whilst  the  adductors  have  either  sufiered  to 
a  much  less  degree  or  even  entirely  escaped 
degenerative  changes. 

Symptoms.  —  The  larynx  serves  two 
functions,  respiration  and  phouation.  For 
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■the  former  it  is  necessary  that  the  glottis 
should  be  open  to  a  certain  extent  during 
inspiration  and  expii'ation,  for  the  latter 
that  it  should  be  closed  during  the  act 
of  speaking,  and  that  there  should  be  a 
certain  amount  of  tension  of  the  vocal 
cords.  If,  in  consequence  of  impaired  ab- 
ductive  power,  the  cords  cannot  separate  so 
I'ar  as  to  allow  of  a  sufficient  entry  of  air 
diuiag  inspiration,  dysjinoea  %vill  arise ;  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  consequence  of  com- 
lilete  paralysis  of  one  or  both  recurrent 
laryngeal  nerves,  or  of  their  adductor  or 
tensor  twigs,  the  vocal  cords  cannot  be 
broxight  folly  together  or  are  not  in  a  suffi- 
cient degree  of  tension  when  brought  to- 
gether, aphonia  or  dysphonia  will  arise. 

The  symptoms  of  laryngeal  paralysis, 
therefore — apart  from  the  symptoms  of 
the  fundamental  disease  which  causes  the 
paralysis— will  vary  very  considerably  ac- 
cording to  the  set  of  fibres  attacked,  and  also 
according  to  whether  the  paralysis  is  uni- 
lateral or  bilateral. 

In  tmilateral  complete  paralysis  of  one 
recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  the  correspond- 
ing vocal  cord  stands  immovably  in  the  so- 
caUed  cadaveric  position — i.e.  according  to 
the  measurements  of  the  writer,  about  two 
to  three  miUimetres  from  the  mesial  line. 
The  other  cord  moves  freely,  and  often, 
on  attempted  phonation,  even  crosses  the 
middle  line  to  join  its  fellow,  the  position  of 
the  glottis  imder  such  circumstances  being 
oblique.  The  voice  may  be  entirely  lost, 
or  impaired,  squeaking,  and  with  a  pecuHar 
tendency  to  breaking  into  falsetto  on  the 
shghtest  phonatory  effort.  There  is  no 
dyspncea. 

In  bilateral  complete  paralysis  of  the 
recurrent  laryngeal  nerves  both  vocal  cords 
stand  immovably  in  the  positions  they 
occupy  after  death  (cadaveric  position),  the 
voice  is  entirely  lost,  on  attempted  phona- 
tion the  air  rushes  through  the  open  glottis, 
and  the  patient  soon  gets  exhausted  if  he 
attempts  to  speak,  cough,  or  expectorate. 
There  is  no  dyspncea  during  repose ;  short- 
ness of  breath  only  occurs  on  exertion. 

It  has  been  stated  above  that,  in  case  of 
incomplete  organic  imilateral  paralysis  of  a 
recurrent  nerve,  those  of  its  fibres  which 
supply  the  abductor  muscle  are  always 
first  or  pre-eminently  paralysed.  In  such 
cases,  there  is  at  first  of  course  only  im- 
paired abduction  on  the  affected  side  ;  later 
on,  however,  the  unopposed  antagonists  of 
the  paralysed  muscle  fall  into  a  state  of 
paralytic  contraction,  and  draw  the  vocal 
cord  into  the  position  of  phonation,  where 
it  becomes  immovably  fixed.    Under  such 


circumstances — ^i.e.  in  the  initial  stages  of 
all  the  severe  lesions  (eniunerated  under 
'  Causes  ')  which  may  impUcate  the  laryn- 
geal nerves,  and  indeed  not  rarely  up  to 
the  patient's  death — in  adults  neither  vocal 
nor  respiratory  symptoms  occur ;  and  the 
important  laryngeal  lesion  present,  which 
may  be  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the 
correct  diagnosis  of  the  whole  case,  will 
entirely  escape  notice,  unless  a  rule  be  made 
to  examine  the  larynx  in  all  cases  in  which 
lesions  of  the  laryngeal  nerves  could  occur, 
whether  there  be  symptoms  pointing  to  the 
larynx  or  not.  In  children,  in  consequence 
of  the  smaUness  of  the  glottis,  even  in 
unilateral  paralysis  of  an  abductor,  fatal 
dyspnoea  may  arise. 

If  the  conditions  named  in  the  last  para- 
gi'aph  obtain  on  both  sides — i.e.  if  there  be 
either  a  bilateral  incomplete  lesion  of  the 
centres  (e.g.  in  cerebral  sypliilis,  or  in  tabes, 
or  in  a  case  of  tumour  of  the  brain) ;  or  a 
similar  incomplete  lesion  of  the  trunks  of 
both  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves  (e.g.  in 
cases  of  goitre,  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  carci- 
noma of  the  oesophagus) ;  or  if  there  be  pres- 
sure upon  the  trunk  of  one  pneiunogastric 
nerve  only  {see  under  '  Causes '))  the  re- 
sult will  be  bilateral  paralysis  of  the 
abductors  of  the  vocal  cords.  In  such  a 
case  both  vocal  cords  will,  in  the  manner 
above  described,  be  gradually  drawn  to- 
wards, and  finally  be  fixed  near,  the  middle 
Hne.  Laryngoscopically,  this  looks  similar 
to  a  continuous  position  of  phonation.  On 
inspiration,  the  cords  separate  to  the  extent 
of  a  small  rim  between  their  inner  borders, 
or  are,  in  much  developed  cases,  even 
drawn  nearer  each  other  by  the  rarefaction 
of  air  below  the  stenosed  opening ;  on  ex- 
piration they  separate  a  very  little  as  in 
inspiration ;  on  phonation  they  come  to- 
gether as  under  normal  circumstances.  The 
result  of  this  state  of  things  is  loud,  often 
sonorous,  inspiratory  stridor,  free  and  noise- 
less expiration,  and  normal  voice.  There 
is  always  in  advanced  cases  dyspnoea,  but 
its  intensity  greatly  depends  upon  whether 
the  stenosis  has  been  produced  gradually  or 
more  suddenly.  In  the  former  cases,  it  is 
often  surprising  how  little  subjective  dys- 
pnoea is  exjperienced  by  a  patient  whose 
glottis  is  reduced  to  a  diameter  of  not  more 
than  two  to  three  millimetres  It  is  ob- 
vious that,  in  such  patients,  the  least  swell- 
ing of  the  abnormally  approximated  parts 
wfll  suffice  to  close  the  opening,  and  may 
lead  to  immediate  asphyxia. 

Paralysis  of  the  adductors  is  almost 
always  bilateral  and  due  to  functional  dis- 
orders, especially  to  weakness  of  the  muscles 
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(as  in  phthisis,  chlorosis,  &c.),  to  infiltration 
of  the  muscles  (as  in  violent  catarrh  or  in- 
flammation of  the  air -passages),  to  reflex 
causes  (uterine  disorders,  &c.),  and  to  hys- 
teria. If  unilateral,  in  which  case  one 
vocal  cord  would  be  seen  not  to  approach 
the  middle  line  on  attempted  phonation, 
whilst  on  deep  inspiration  it  would  be  pro- 
perly drawn  to  the  side  of  the  larynx,  it  is 
probably  always  the  consequence  of  local 
injury  to  nerve-twigs  or  muscles.  The 
voice  would  probably  be  quite  aphonic,  or 
at  least  exceedingly  hoarse.  In  the  bilateral 
cases  the  paralysis  is  rarely  complete,  in 
which  case  the  glottis  will  be  seen  to  form, 
on  attempted  phonation,  a  widely  open  im- 
mobile triangle,  more  frequently  incom- 
plete— i.e.  on  attempted  phonation  the  cords 
are  seen  to  approach,  without,  however, 
completely  closing  the  glottis,  or,  if  they  do 
so,  they  at  once  recede  from  their  juxta- 
position. Thus  this  form  is,  more  correctly 
speaking,  a  paresis.  The  result  of  the  de- 
ficient closm-e  of  the  glottis  is  more  or  less 
complete  aphonia.  Sometimes  the  patient 
is  able  to  produce  a  few  sounds  with  re- 
sonant voice ;  more  often  this  is  impossible  ; 
but  even  if  the  voice  has  been  lost  for  months 
or  years,  coughing,  sneezing,  and  the  emo- 
tional voice-soimds  (laughing,  sighing)  are 
often  found  to  still  possess  their  normal 
character.  The  onset  of  the  affection  is  in 
the  hysterical  cases  quite  sudden,  its  dura- 
tion most  variable  (from  hours  to  years),  its 
end  sometimes  quite  as  sudden  as  its  be- 
ginning. In  cases  of  catarrhal  origin,  both 
beginning  and  passing  off  are,  in  accordance 
vsdth  the  nature  of  the  lesion,  more  gradual. 

Sometimes,  in  cases  of  catarrh  or  of 
hysteria,  the  inter-arytcenoid  muscle  alone 
is  affected.  In  such  cases,  the  anterior 
three-fourths  of  the  vocal  cords  are  seen  to 
come  together  on  attempted  phonation,  but 
a  triangular  space  remains  open  in  the 
hindermost  part  of  the  glottis.  In  such 
cases  there  may  be  complete  aphonia.  The 
writer  has  never  seen  a  case  of  isolated 
paralysis  of  a  crico-arytcsnoideus  lateralis ; 
and  though,  of  course,  its  occurrence  in 
consequence  of  local  lesion  is  theoretically 
quite  possible,  he  must  confess  that  he 
would  be  unable  to  distinguish  it  from  par- 
alysis of  aU  the  adductors  on  the  same  side. 

Isolated  paralysis  of  the  internal  tensors 
(thyro-arytsenoid  muscles)  is  laryngo- 
scopicaUy  shown  by  an  elliptic  cleft  re- 
maining between  the  inner  borders  of  the 
vocal  cords  on  attempted  phonation,  and 
may  be  accompanied  by  more  or  less  loss  of 
voice.  It  is  often  associated  with,  or  quickly 
followaupon,  paralysis  of  the  glottis-openers. 


It  is,  however,  important  to  know  that  some 
eUiptic  gaping  of  the  vocal  cords,  diuring 
phonation,  is  by  no  means  rarely  seen  in 
persons  who  are  in  full  possession  of  their 
voice. 

Isolated  paralysis  of  the  external  tensors 
(crico -thyroid  muscles)  may  occur  after 
diphtheria,  and  is,  according  to  Mackenzie,, 
characterised  by  the  glottis  having  a  wavy 
outline.  There  is,  the  same  author  states, 
a  slight  depression  of  the  central  portion  of 
the  vocal  cords  in  inspiration,  and  a  corre- 
sponding elevation  in  expiration  and  vocali- 
sation. In  unilateral  paralysis  of  a  crico- 
thyroid muscle,  the  corresponding  vocal  cord 
stands  on  a  higher  level  than  its  feUow. 
The  symptoms  met  with  under  such  circum- 
stances are  more  on  the  side  of  the  sensory 
fibres  of  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve  (see 
Neuroses  of  Sensation)  than  of  its  motor 
fibres ;  but  probably  a  deep,  gruff,  monoto- 
nous voice  would  be  present. 

Finally,  it  may  be  remarked  that  com- 
binations of  paralyses  of  individual  muscles, 
with  corresponding  variations  of  the  laryn- 
goscopic  image,  are  sometimes  met  with. 

Diagnosis. — A  certain  diagnosis  of  laryn- 
geal paralysis  can  only  be  made  by  means 
of  the  laryngoscope.  Although,  in  cases  of 
hysterical  paralysis  of  the  adductors  or  of 
bilateral  paralysis  of  the  abductors,  the 
symptoms  are  so  characteristic  as  to  leave 
little  doubt  as  to  the  natm'e  of  the  loss  of 
voice  in  the  one  and  of  the  inspiratory 
dyspnoea  in  the  other ;  yet  the  conditions  in 
the  former  case  may  be  simulated  by  general 
respiratory  weakness,  laryngeal  polypi,  and 
other  forms  of  mechanical  impediment  to 
the  closure  of  the  glottis,  in  tlae  latter  by 
spasm  of  the  glottis,  perverse  action  of  the 
vocal  cords,  cicatricial  contraction  in  the 
inter-arytaenoid  fold  {see  Larynx,  Syphihs 
of  the),  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  by  gum- 
matous infiltration  and  stenosis  of  the 
trachea.  Serious  errors  in  these  respects- 
are  known  to  have  been  made.  In  all  forms 
of  laryngeal  paralysis,  the  laryngoscope  wiU 
therefore  be  well-nigh  indispensable  for 
diagnosis.  The  mere  discovery  of  an  im- 
mobiUty  of  one  or  both  vocal  cords,  how- 
ever, is  not  sufficient  to  at  once  estabUsh 
the  diagnosis  of  a  '  paralysis  ; '  and  the  sm*- 
geon  must  bear  in  mind  the  possibility  of 
a  mechanical  fixation  by  cicatricial  contrac- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane,  after  ulcera- 
tive diseases  or  injuries.  A  very  imusual 
position  of  the  arytsenoid  cartilage  and 
corresponding  vocal  cord,  with  absolute 
immobiUty,  signs  of  previous  ulcerative 
diseases,  abnormal  distortion  of  the  mucous 
folds,  and  above  all,  tumefaction  at  the> 
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base  of  the  immobile  arytienoicl  cartilage, 
win  favom-  the  idea  of  a  mechanical  fixa- 
tion. Several  affections  may  lead  to  either 
mechanical  fixation  or  to  nervous  paralysis, 
and  the  possibility  of  the  combination  of 
botli  forms  of  impairment  must  not  be  lost 
sight  of.  If  the  diagnosis  of  nervous 
pai-alysis  have  been  estabhshed,  its  funda- 
mental cause  must  of  course  be  sought 
for. 

Treatment. — In  any  form  of  organic 
laiyngeal  pai-alysis,  the  only  indication  is  to 
remove,  if  possible,  the  cause  of  the  mis- 
chief. Thus,  in  cases  of  cerebral  syphilis  a 
most  energetic  anti-specific  treatment  will 
have  to  be  instituted ;  in  cases  of  pressure 
by  glands  or  tumours,  these  will,  if  possible, 
have  to  be  removed,  &c.  Direct  treatment 
of  the  paralysis  itself,  by  electricity  or 
otherwise,  is,  so  long  as  the  exciting  cause 
continues  to  act,  perfectly  useless,  though 
faradisation  of  the  paralysed  nerves  and 
muscles,  coupled  with  hypodermic  injec- 
tions of  sulphate  of  strychnia  (dose  gr.  ~ 
gi-adually  increasing  to  gr.  ~j,  may  with 
advantage  be  adopted  after  its  removal,  in 
the  hope  that  the  conductivity  of  the  nerve 
has  not  yet  been  wholly  destroyed.  In 
cases  of  bilateral  paralysis  of  the  abductors, 
in  which  considerable  stenosis  of  the  glottis 
Jhas  taken  place  and  marked  dyspnoea  is 
present,  unless  not  only  subjective  relief 
but  an  actual  enlargement  of  the  glottic 
oiDeniag  has  been  speedily  obtained  by 
whatever  method  is  employed,  tracheotomy 
■ought  to  be  performed  without  delay ;  not 
as  a  curative  but  as  a  prophylactic  mea- 
sure, with  a  view  to  the  subsequent  re- 
anoval  of  the  tube  in  case  any  later  thera- 
peutical efforts  should  produce  a  real  cm-e 
of  the  affection.  Here,  however,  one 
caution  is  necessary.  In  aU  cases  in 
which  there  is  bilateral  paralysis  of  the 
glottis-openers,  certainly  or  probably  due 
to  pressure  upon  the  nerves  by  timaours 
of  the  neck  or  thorax,  it  will  often  be  im- 
possible, with  the  means  at  present  at  our 
command,  to  exclude  with  certainty  the 
existence  of  a  second  stenosis  lower  down, 
due  to  direct  compression  of  the  trachea  or 
■of  the  bronchi  by  the  same  tumour  which 
causes  the  paralysis.  If  the  laryngeal 
narrowing  be  considerable  enough  to  give 
a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  patient's 
dyspnoea,  the  surgeon  wiU  be  warranted  in 
operating,  but  he  should  always  beforehand 
fully  explain  the  situation  to  the  patient  or 
to  his  friends,  to  prevent  disappointment  in 
case  there  be  a  second  stenosis  lower  down. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  low  opera- 
iion  should  always,  if  possible,  be  chosen, 


so  that  in  case  of  a  second  stenosis  lower 
down  the  tube  could  either  be  inserted 
below  the  compressing  tumour — in  cases  of 
timiour  of  the  neck — or  that  a  long,  flexible 
tube  might  be  cautiously  passed  down,  if 
possible,  through  the  narrowed  part  of  the 
windpipe,  especially  in  cases  of  intra- 
thoracic tumours. 

In  cases  of  functional  paralysis  of  the 
adductors,  through  overwork  of  the  part 
or  general  or  local  weakness,  tonic  treat- 
ment (iron,  phosphorus,  strychnia,  arsenic) 
coupled  with  gentle  galvanisation  or  fara- 
disation over  the  region  of  the  pneumo- 
gastric  nerves  is  indicated.  Rest  of  the 
voice  should  be  enjoined.  In  cases  of  in- 
flammatory origin  the  usual  treatment  of 
catarrh  might  be  instituted.  See  Laryn- 
gitis. In  reflex  paralysis  the  distant  cause 
(e.g.  uterine  trouble)  ought  to  be  looked  for 
and  appropriately  treated.  In  hysterical 
paralysis  of  the  adductors,  emotional  effects 
or  anything  that  gives  a  shock  to  the  system 
often  produce  a  cure,  and  the  same  result 
is  frequently  obtained  by  any  remedy  that 
stimulates  the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane 
— e.g.  by  inhalation  of  ammonia.  The  most 
reliable  and  quickest  method,  however, 
consists  in  intra-laryngeal  faradisation  by 
means  of  Mackenzie's  laryngeal  electrode. 
Generally,  even  in  long-standing  cases,  the 
voice  can  be  restored  in  the  first  sitting. 
The  shock  given  ought  not  to  be  too  great, 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  too  feeble.  By 
timid  handling  of  the  method  its  effects  are 
often  spoiled,  and  its  subsequent  adoption 
rendered  difficult.  If  necessary,  the  fara- 
disation ought  to  be  repeated ;  in  the  vpriter's 
experience,  however,  one  strong  application 
generally  suffices. 

In  post-diphtheritic  paralysis  of  the 
crico-thyroid  muscles,  faradisation  to  the 
muscles  and  hypodermic  injections  of  sul- 
phate of  strychnia  into  the  sides  of  the  neck 
are  recommended. 

II.  Spasms. — Causes. — Excessive  action 
of  the  laryngeal  nerves  may  be  due  either 
to  affections  of  the  nerve-centres,  nerve- 
trunks,  or  of  single  nerve-twigs.  With  regard 
to  the  nerve -trunk  affections,  it  maybe  stated 
that,  it  having  been  shown  that  stimulation 
of  the  peripheral  end  of  the  cut  recurrent 
laryngeal  nerve — i.e.  of  all  its  fibres — results 
in  adduction  of  the  corresponding  vocal 
cord,  it  is  quite  possible  that,  in  cases  of 
so-called '  spasm  of  the  glottis '  of  peripheral 
origin,  not  only  the  adductors,  but  also  the 
abductors  may  be  in  a  state  of  spasmodic 
contraction,  the  former,  however,  prepon- 
derating. In  spasms  due  to  affection  of 
single  nerve-twigs,  either  the  abductors,  or 
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the  tensors,  or  the  adductors  alone  may  be 
concerned.  In  the  case  of  the  latter,  the 
spasm  may  either  occur  independently  of 
volition,  and  may  then  be  (a)  uninterrui^ted 
during  the  attack  (common  '  spasmus  glot- 
tidis ') ;  (6)  occurring  in  separate  contractions 
quickly  following  one  another  and  associated 
with  similar  contractions  of  other  expira- 
tory muscles  (nervous  '  laryngeal  cough ')  ; 
or  it  may  occm'  only  on  attempted  phona- 
tion,  when  it  is  usually  allied  to  spasm  of 
the  tensors  ('  aphonia  spastica  ' — '  speaker's 
cramp  '). 

Excessive  action  is  always  the  result  of 
irritation.  Such  irritation  may  be  either 
direct  or  reflex — i.e.  either  acting  upon  the 
motor  nerves  themselves  or  affecting  other 
centripetal  nerves,  and,  being  transferred  to 
the  laryngeal  motor  centres,  radiate  along 
their  centrifugal  tracts,  causing  spasmodic 
contraction  of  laryngeal  muscles.  To  pro- 
duce spasmodic  motor  phenomena,  the  hri- 
tation  must  possess  a  certain  degree  of 
suddenness  and  intensity.  Any  of  the 
causes  usually  leading  to  progressive  para- 
lysis of  the  laryngeal  nerves  (see  Paralyses, 
Causes),  may  therefore,  if  acting  more 
suddenly  and  more  intensely,  produce  laryn- 
geal spasm.  Thus,  even  in  a  case  of  slowly 
progressive  primary  paralysis  of  laryngeal 
nerves,  provided  that  the  conductivity  of 
all  the  fibres  has  not  yet  been  destroyed, 
spasm  may  suddenly  supervene,  if  from 
any  cause  there  be  a  sudden  increase  of 
irritation. 

Patliology. — Laryngeal  spasms  are  in 
the  majority  of  cases  pure  neuroses,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  those  cases  in  which 
a  direct  pressure  upon  the  laryngeal  nerves 
is  shown  by  the  post-mortem  examination 
to  have  existed,  no  changes  either  in  the 
nerves  or  in  the  muscles  are  to  be  detected. 

Symptoms. — The  sjmiptoms  in  cases  of 
spasm  due  to  affection  of  the  nerve-trunks, 
and  of  the  common  form  of  the  affection  of 
the  adductor  twigs  in  which  the  contrac- 
tion is  uninterrupted  during  the  attack 
(common  spasm  of  the  glottis),  are  identical, 
they  may  therefore  be  described  together. 
The  symptoms,  however,  differ  to  some 
extent  in  the  cases  of  children,  when  the 
affection  is  also  called  '  laryngismus  stridu- 
lus,' and  in  those  of  adults. 

In  childi-en,  often  without  any  pre- 
liminary symptoms,  a  few  at  first  short, 
gradually  more  prolonged,  striduloiis  in- 
spirations are  followed  by  closure  of  the 
glottis,  suspension  of  the  respiratory  move- 
ments of  the  chest,  and  complete  cessation 
of  respiration.  This  cessation,  unless  the 
child  succumbs  dming  the  attack,  lasts  from 


a  few  seconds  to  about  two  minutes,  and  ends 
with  a  series  of  stridulous  inspirations,  after 
which  regular  respiration  is  gradually  re- 
estabhshed.  Dm-ing  the  attack  the  aspect 
is  a  most  painful  one :  the  countenance  is 
very  anxious,  the  flush  at  first  present  on 
the  face  is  soon  replaced  by  pallor  or  even 
hvidity,  the  eyes  stare,  the  pupils  are  con- 
tracted, the  nostrils  are  dilated,  the  head  is 
thrown  back,  the  neck  forward,  the  face  is 
covered  with  cold  perspfration,  its  veins 
and  those  of  the  neck  are  swollen,  and  in. 
severe  cases  these  symptoms  are  accom- 
panied by  spastic,  so-C£dled  '  carpo-pedal,' 
contractions  of  the  muscles  of  the  extremi- 
ties. The  thmnbs  are  flexed  on  the  pahns 
and  the  other  fingers  closed  round  them  or 
rigidly  extended,  the  carpal  joints  are  bent 
inwards,  the  feet  somewhat  flexed  androtated 
inwards.  General  convulsions  are  some- 
times superadded  to  these  phenomena. 
Attacks  of  this  sort,  but  of  variable  severity, 
may  foUow  one  another  at  variable  times. 
Sometimes  they  occur  inmost  rapid  succes- 
sion, sometimes  at  intervals  of  twenty-fom' 
hours  or  more.  The  child  may  succumb  in 
any  of  them,  whilst  in  most  cases,  after  a 
variable  duration  of  the  Uability  to  such 
attacks,  a  complete  cure  is  finally  effected. 

In  adults  the  symptoms  are  similar  to 
those  just  described,  only  generally  less 
severe.  The  complete  cessation  of  respi- 
ration witnessed  in  children  only  rarely 
occurs,  and  the  attack  is  generally  charac- 
terised by  a  series  of  stridulous  inspfrations. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  in  cases  of 
sudden  considerable  irritation  of  the  laryn- 
geal motor  nerves,  a  laryngospastic  attack 
may  also  end  fatally  in  adults.  In  very 
rare  cases  there  is,  according  to  some  au- 
thors, a  slight  but  constant  spasm.  A 
lar;\aigoscopic  examination  during  the  at- 
tack will,  in  most  cases,  be  impossible.  In 
the  fi-ee  interval,  generally,  no  abnormahty, 
except  perhaps  slight  congestion,  can  be 
detected. 

In  the  variety  in  which  the  spasmodic 
closure  appears  in  the  fonn  of  separate, 
sudden,  short  contractions  of  the  adductors 
associated  with  similar  contractions  of  other 
respiratory  muscles,  the  only  sjrmptom  is 
incessant  cough  of  a  particularly  loud, 
sometimes  barking,  nature,  which  goes  on 
without  interruption  whilst  the  patient  is 
waking,  and  occasionally  prevents  him 
from  sleeping.  This  nervous  laryngeal 
cough,  which  is  not  associated  with  any 
demonstrable  lesions,  usually  attacks  yoimg 
people  between  16  and  20,  may  last  for 
weeks,  months,  and  even  years,  and  finally 
almost  always  disappears  spontaneously. 
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The  last  form  of  spasmodio  contraction 
of  the  adductors,  which  is  probably  always 
allied  to  a  similar  contraction  of  the  tensors, 
only  occurs  on  attempted  phonation,  and  is 
called  'spastic  aphonia.'  This  form,  like 
the  preceding,  is  rare.  There  appears 
to  be  a  certain  proclivity  to  it  on  the  part 
of  highly  strung  male  persons  who  have  to 
use  then*  vocal  organs  professionally  (es- 
pecially clergymen),  but  apparently  robust 
males  and  females,  whose  occupation  is  of 
a  sUent  kind,  may  also  be  attacked.  It  is 
characterised  by  a  very  peculiar  alteration 
of  the  voice.  Whenever  the  patient  at- 
tempts to  speak,  he  produces  only  a  few 
sentences,  words,  or  even  syllables,  in  an 
audible  voice,  the  rest  of  the  sentence  or 
word  being  completely  lost  in  fruitless  and 
distressing  efforts  to  force  a  current  of  air 
through  the  spasmodically  closed  glottis. 
Laryngoscopically,  under  these  circum- 
stances the  glottis  may  be  seen  to  be  so 
spasmodically  closed,  that  it  almost  appears 
as  if  one  vocal  cord  were  overlapping  the 
other.  When  the  patient  whispers,  the 
difficulty  is  sometimes  not  so  great,  though 
not  entirely  absent.  Eespiration  is  free 
and  noiseless. 

Diagnosis. — Spasm  of  all  the  laryngeal 
muscles  or  of  the  adductors  alone  is  so  well 
characterised  by  its  sudden  commencement, 
the  complete  cessation  of  respiratory  move- 
ments at  the  height  of  the  attack,  the  ab- 
solutely fi-ee  intervals,  the  absence  of  fever, 
cough,  hoarseness,  or  aphonia,  that  these 
points  considered  together  will,  on  the  whole, 
suffice  to  prevent  the  practitioner  from  con- 
fusing it  with  acute  laryngitis,  &c. 

Nervous  laryngeal  cough  can  only  be 
confounded  with  cough  from  organic  dis- 
ease (phthisis).  Careful  examination  of  the 
chest,  &c.,  will  obviate  such  an  error ;  more- 
over, cough  from  organic  disease  is  hardly 
ever  so  continuous  as  the  purely  neurotic. 
Aphonia  spastica  is  differentiated  from  com- 
mon spasm  of  the  glottis  by  its  occm-ring 
only  on  attempts  at  phonation;  from  bi- 
lateral paralysis  of  the  abductors  by  being 
associated  with  free  and  noiseless  respira- 
tion. 

Treatment.  —  In  cases  of  spasmodic 
closure  of  the  glottis  threatening  hfe,  the 
first  indication  is  to  relieve  the  spasm,  the 
second  to  remove  if  possible  the  cause  of 
the  abnormal  irritability  causing  the  spasm. 
During  the  attack,  fresh  air  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  room,  the  patient  should  be 
placed  in  a  sitting  posture,  all  tight  clothing 
ought  to  be  removed  from  him,  cold  water 
dashed  into  his  face  and  upon  his  chest, 
strong  smelling   salts,  ammonia,  ether, 


acetic  acid,  should  be  held  to  his  nostrils, 
and  his  fauces  tickled  with  the  finger  or 
a  feather  until  retching  is  produced.  In- 
halation of  chloroform  (which,  of  com'se, 
ought  only  to  be  administered  by  a  medical 
man),  or  a  subcutaneous  injection  of  morphia 
often  ciurtails  the  attack.  Dm'ing  the  in- 
terval, the  exciting  cause  of  the  spasm  ought 
to  be  ascertained  if  possible,  in  oi'der  to  be 
avoided  in  future.  The  patient  should  be 
protected  against  all  emotional  distui-bance ; 
gastric  and  intestinal  disorders  should  be 
promptly  attended  to ;  in  cases  of  rachitis, 
the  general  hygiene  and  diet  must  be  care- 
fully regulated  and  cod-liver  oil  be  given. 

Nervous  laryngeal  cough  and  aphonia 
spastica  are  equally  little  amenable  to  treat- 
ment ;  but  the  best  remedy,  especially  in 
nervous  laryngeal  cough,  appears  to  consist 
in  a  long  journey  (if  possible  a  sea  voyage), 
or  removal  of  the  patient  from  his  usual 
surroimdrngs.  In  cases  of  nervous  laryngeal 
cough  due  to  iiTitability  of  the  laryngeal 
mucous  membrane,  cocaine  applications 
may  possibly  prove  useful. 

III.  Troubles  of  Co-ordination. — Un- 
der this  head  it  is  only  necessary  to  remark 
that,  in  some  cases,  a  disorderly  action  of 
the  vocal  cords  is  observed.  Thus  choreic 
movements  of  these  parts  have  been  seen 
to  accompany  general  chorea,  and  have 
even  been  noticed  independently ;  a  tremu- 
lous action  of  one  or  both  cords,  similar  to 
the  tremors  of  the  limbs  on  intended  move- 
ment, is  sometimes  seen  in  disseminated 
cerebro-spinal  sclerosis,  and  finally,  in  some 
cases,  a  perverse  action  of  the  cords  has 
been  described.  In  this  form  (which  has 
also  been  named  functional  inspii-atory 
spasm,  though  it  is  more  a  trouble  of  co- 
ordination than  of  excessive  action),  the 
vocal  cords,  instead  of  separating  on  in- 
tended inspiration,  approach  each  other, 
remain  together  during  the  inspiration, 
so  that  the  air  enters  Math  difficulty  and 
accompanied  by  stridor  through  the  nar- 
rowed glottis,  and  only  separate  to  some 
extent  during  expiration.  The  symptoms 
in  such  cases  (variations  appear  to  occm*) 
will  be  very  similar  to  those  of  bilateral 
paralysis  of  the  abductors  (see  Paralysis) ; 
and  it  is  only  by  watching  the  vocal  cords 
with  the  laryngoscope  dming  expiration, 
that  a  separation  will  be  seen  and  a  correct 
diagnosis  arrived  at.  This  affection  appears 
to  occur  almost  exclusively  in  nervous  or 
hysterical  persons,  and  a  minor  degree  of 
the  same  is  often  witnessed  in  nervous 
people  who  are  for  the  first  time  examined 
with  the  laryngoscope,  the  vocal  cords  being 
in  such  cases  approached  to  one  another, 
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instead  of  separated,  on  attempting  a  deep 
inspiration.  Psychical  treatment,  bromide 
of  potassimn,  and  the  cold  douche  will  often 
effect  a  cure. 

B.  Neuroses  of  Sensation. 

I.  Anaesthesia. — Loss  of  sensibility  of 
the  mucous  membrane  occurs  when  the 
sensitive  branch  of  the  superior  laryngeal 
nerve  is  paralysed.  This  may  arise  in  cases 
of  bulbar  paralysis  and  other  cerebral  affec- 
tions, in  diphtheria,  and  to  a  minor  degree 
in  hysteria.    It  may  be  imUateral  or  bi- 
lateral, and  vary  fi-om  a  shght  diminution 
of  sensibihty  and  reflex  irritabihty  to  com- 
plete anaesthesia  and  analgesia.    If  occur- 
ring in  diphtheria  or  bulbar  paralysis,  it  is 
always  coupled  with  motor  paralysis  of  the 
depressors  of  the  epiglottis,  and  often  with 
paralysis  of  the  crico-thyroid  muscles.  See 
the  motor  phenomena  caused  by  this  para- 
lysis, under  Paralyses.     The  upper  aper- 
ture of  the  larynx  remaining  open  during 
the  act  of  swallowing,  and  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  larynx  itself  being  insensitive, 
imder  these  circumstances  particles  of  food 
often  enter  the  lower  air-passages,  and  may 
either  cause  most  violent  cough  (the  tracheal 
mucous  membrane  having  retained  its  re- 
flex irritability)  ;  or  obstruct  the  passage  and 
produce  dangerous  attacks  of  suffocation; 
or  become  impacted  in  the  bronchi  and 
give  rise  to  pneumonia.  A  certain  diagnosis^ 
can  only  be  arrived  at  by  touching  the 
laryngeal  mucous  membrane,  under  guid- 
ance qf  the  mirror,  with  a  probe.    If  anaes- 
thesia be  present,  the  patient  neither  feels 
the  touch  nor  is  reflex  cough,  &c.,  produced. 
Though  post-diphtheritic  anaesthesia  tends 
to  spontaneous  disappearance  in  the  course 
of  five  or  six  weeks,  in  aU  forms  in  which 
the  anaesthesia  is  complete,  the  patient 
ought  to  be  fed  either  by  the  oesophageal 
tube  or  by  nutritive  enemata,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  very  dangerous  entry  of  food 
into  the  air-passages.  The  oesophageal  tube 
ought,  under  these  circumstances,  to  be  in- 
troduced very  cautiously,  guided  by  the 
forefinger  of  the  left  hand,  in  order  that  it 
may  not  enter  into  the  open  and  insensitive 
larynx.    When  it  is  in  what  is  supposed  to 
be  the  correct  position,  the  patient,  before 
the  food  is  administered,  should  be  requested 
to  produce  a  sound,  which  will  be  impossible 
when  the  instrument  is  in  the  trachea.  As 
to  the  treatment  of  the  affection  itself,  in 
diphtheritic  paralysis  galvanic  and  faradic 
electricity  applied  to  the  anterior  wall  of 
the  pyriform  sinus,  close  to  which  the  su- 

Eerior   laryngeal   nerve   is   nmning,  and 
ypodermic  injections  of  sulphate  of  strych- 
nia (gr.  35  to  Jo)  are  recommended. 


II.  Hyperesthesia,  Paresthesia.,  and 
Neuralgia. — All  these  forms  of  neurosis 
occur  very  rarely  in  the  larynx,  and  are,  if 
occurring,  usually  combined  with  similar 
affections  in  the  pharynx.   All  of  them  are 
concomitants  of  hysteria,  hypochondriasis, 
nem-asthenia,  anemia,  chlorosis,  and  similar 
affections,  and  may  be  said  to  pass  over 
into  one  another  without  very  sharp  out- 
lines.   The  sensations  complained  of  are  of 
a  very  varying  kind ;  pain,  burning,  prick- 
ing, constriction,  dryness,  rawness,  sensa- 
tion of  a  foreign  body,  pressure,  irritation 
to  cough,  &c.    The  result  of  the  laryngo- 
scopic  examination  in  such  cases  is  nega- 
tive.   The  treatment  of  these  affections  is 
often  very  difdcult  and  imsatisfactory.  In 
the  first  place,  attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
general  health,  nervine  and  tonic  remedies 
be  given,  sea-bathing  or  a  voyage  advised, 
&c.    If  the  pain  be  of  an  intermittent  cha- 
racter, quinine  should  be  tried.  Locally, 
applications  of  astringent  remedies  or  of 
morphia  and  chloroform  may  be  instituted ; 
cocaine  may  prove  itself  very  useful  in 
these  cases.  Felix  Semon. 

LARYNX,  Scalds  of  the,  not  infire- 
quently  occur  in  children  from  the  attempt 
to  drink  from  the  spout  of  a  boiling  kettle. 
A  similar  effect  is  produced  in  adults  and 
children  by  the  swallowing  of  corrosive 
fluids,  or  by  the  inhalation  of  the  heated 
vapours  from  flames  or  a  gas  explosion. 

There  is  usually  pallor  and  collapse,  fol- 
lowed by  restlessness  and  fever.  The  patient 
complains  of  severe  pain  about  the  mouth 
and  fauces.  The  mucous  membrane  of  these 
regions  is  swollen,  white,  and  bUstered. 
Swallowing  is  painful,  and  sometimes  im- 
possible. The  voice  is  hoarse,  or  sinks_  to 
a  whisper.  In  a  short  time  respiration 
may  be  seriously  affected  from  the  exten- 
sion of  the  swelling  to  the  parts  imme- 
diately above  the  runa  glottidis,  or  from 
reflex  contraction  of  the  laryngeal  muscles. 
This  dyspnoea  is  subject  to  exacerbations, 
which  may  prove  suddenly  fatal.  Generally, 
however,  the  breathing  becomes  more  hur- 
ried, with  stridulous  inspiration  and  gradu- 
ally increasing  li-\ddity,  until  the  patient 
dies  in  a  few  hours  fr-om  exliaustion  or 
asphyxia.  Where  the  injury  is  less  severe, 
the  symptoms  may  slowly  subside,  or  they 
may  be  followed  by  those  of  broncho-pneu- 
monia, even  in  cases  in  which  the  laryngeal 
distxu-bance  has  not  been  so  severe  as  to 
necessitate  tracheotomy. 

When  death  occurs  in  a  few  hours, 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and 
pharynx,  together  with  that  part  of  the 
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larynx  which  lies  above  the  true  vocal 
cords,  will  be  foiind  to  be  sodden,  wrinkled, 
and  highly  congested,  while  the  oesophagus 
and  the  parts  below  the  rima  will  usually 
have  escaped  injury.  Should  the  patient 
succumb  at  a  later  period,  the  scalded  parts 
will  be  covered  with  croupous  exudation; 
partially  separated  sloughs  will  be  seen 
about  the  fauces  and  epiglottis ;  the  bronchi 
will  be  congested  and  full  of  viscid  mucus 
or  pus  ;  and  patches  of  hepatisation  will  be 
dotted  over  the  substance  of  the  lungs. 

Treatment. — The  child  should  be  placed 
in  a  bed  surrounded  by  screens  in  a  warm 
and  steamy  atmosphere.  Sponges  wrung 
out  of  hot  water  should  be  apphed  to  the 
front  of  the  neck.  Calomel  in  1  or  2  grain 
doses  should  be  given  every  hour.  Anti- 
monial  wine,  in  doses  of  1  or  2  minims, 
with  i  to  minim  of  tincture  of  aconite, 
may  also  be  given  at  first  every  quarter  of 
an  hour,  and  afterwards  at  longer  intervals. 
If  there  should  be  any  persistent  dyspncea, 
and  especially  if  there  should  be  spasmodic 
exacerbations,  the  parts  about  the  fauces 
and  epiglottis  should  be  scarified  with  some 
pointed  instrument,  such  as  a  needle  in  a 
handle.  This  gives  exit  to  the  serum  of 
the  blisters  and  to  the  submucous  infiltra- 
tions in  the  upper  part  of  the  larynx,  and 
in  many  cases  the  operation  is  followed  by 
great  relief.  If,  however,  the  symptoms 
still  continue  lu-gent,  laryngotomy  or  tra- 
cheotomy should  at  once  be  performed. 
Should  broncho-pneumonia  supervene  at  a 
later  period,  a  linseed-meal  poultice  should 
be  Tvrapped  round  the  chest,  and  expecto- 
rants be  given,  such  as  ipecacuanha  wine 
with  carbonate  of  ammonia.  At  first 
the  child  should  be  fed  with  small  quan- 
tities of  mOk  and  beef-tea,  and,  if  there 
is  much  collapse,  some  brandy  must  be 
added.  Subsequently  a  more  nourishing 
■diet  will  be  necessary.  The  treatment  of 
adults  will  be  similar  to  that  of  children. 
Where  the  patient  is  vigorous,  leeches  may 
be  applied  to  the  front  of  the  neck,  and,  if 
hmg-symptoms  shoidd  arise,  a  blister  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  chest  may  be  bene- 
ficial. N.  Davies-Colley. 

LARYNX,  Syphilis  of  Causes. 
The  larynx  may  be  attacked  by  syphilis 
in  its  secondary,  tertiary,  and  congenital 
forms.  The  secondary  manifestations  ap- 
pear, usually,  at  the  time  of  the  correspond- 
ing skin-lesions  or  a  little  later ;  the  tertiary 
symptoms,  as  a  rule,  a  few  years  after  the 
primary  infection.  Both  forms,  however, 
are  subjected  to  most  striking  variations; 
whilst  in  some  patients  a  form  of  superficial 


ulcerative  laryngitis  will  return  year  after 
year,  without  ever  passing  into  the  more 
serious  forms  of  deep  destructive  ulcera- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  lesions  belonging 
to  the  most  severe  forms  of  the  tertiary 
period  occasionally  appear  in  the  larynx 
and  in  the  trachea  a  few  months  after  the 
primary  infection.  Again,  there  may  be 
an  outbreak  of  tertiary  syphilis  in  the  larynx 
five,  ten,  twenty,  even  thirty  and  forty  years 
after  the  primary  infection.  The  congenital 
lesions  of  laryngeal  syphihs  were  considered 
as  excessively  rare  up  to  very  recent  date  ; 
lately,  however,  it  has  been  shovra  that  they 
are  much  more  common  than  had  been 
supposed.  They  usually  manifest  them- 
selves either  shortly  after  birth,  or  in  the 
first  years  of  life,  or  at  the  time  of  puberty. 

Pathology. — Secondary  syphihs  of  the 
larynx  shows  itself  usually  in  the  form  of  a 
very  obstinate  catarrh,  which  has  nothing 
specific  in  its  character,  but  which  is  looked 
upon  by  some  as  an  erythema.  The  occur- 
rence of  condylomata  (mucous  patches)  is  a 
hotly  contested  point.  If  occurring  at  all,  they 
must  be  rare  and  of  a  very  transitory  nature. 
Superficial  ulceration,  often  of  a  relapsing 
character,  is  also  met  with.  The  phenomena 
of  tertiary  laryngeal  syphilis  are  gummata, 
deep  destructive  ulceration,  perichondritis 
of  a  suppurative  or  an  adhesive  character, 
caries  of  the  cartilages,  fibroid  thickening 
and  degeneration  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
cicatricial  contraction.  All  these  may  occm- 
separately  or  combined,  or  one  following 
another.  Gummata  in  the  larynx  are  rare. 
They  are  generally  developed  in  the  sub- 
mucous tissue,  and  appear  either  in  the 
form  of  multiple,  smaU,  sharply  defined, 
often  nearly  coalescent  nodules,  or  in  that 
of  a  diffuse  infiltration,  or  as  larger,  well- 
defined,  smooth  nodes.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane over  them  is  at  first  normally  coloured, 
but  assumes  later  on  a  yellowish  tint.  They 
show  a  great  tendency  to  break  down  and 
to  change  into  deep  irregular  ulcers,  which 
often  penetrate  very  deeply,  extend  to  the 
perichondrium  and  the  cartilages,  and  lead 
to  piurulent  perichondritis,  formation  of 
abscesses,  fistulous  communications  with 
the  neighbouring  parts,  caries,  necrosis,  and 
exfoliation  of  the  cartilages.  Apart  from 
this  form  of  ulceration,  there  is  another 
more  frequent  one,  and  not  preceded  by 
the  formation  of  gummata,  which  shows  a 
greater  tendency  to  extend  in  surface  than 
in  depth. 

Again,  there  is  a  form  of  primary  peri- 
chondritis in  syphilis,  in  which  the  mu- 
cous membrane  is  either  not  at  all  affected 
or  only  secondarily.    This  perichondritis 
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may  either  be  of  an  adhesive  type,  or  it 
may  be  of  a  suppurative  character,  and, 
in  such  cases,  the  mucous  membrane  only 
becomes  affected  at  the  time  when  the 
abscess  breaks  internally.  The  fui'ther  con- 
sequences may  be,  of  com-se,  the  same 
as  in  the  cases  in  which  the  ulceration 
extends  from  the  surface  to  the  deeper 
structures.  Often,  there  is  oedema,  acute  or 
chronic,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ulcers 
of  both  periods  and  of  the  gummata ;  some- 
times, ftmgoid  excrescences  are  found  on 
the  borders  of  the  ulcers.  These  excrescences, 
■which  often  look  like  papillomata,  are  es- 
pecially seen  in  the  inter- arytsenoid  fold, 
a  locahty  in  which,  as  elsewhere  stated, 
genuine  non-malignant  neoplasms  never 
occm-,  but  in  which  isolated  longitudinal 
syphilitic  ulcers  are  not  rarely  found.  On 
the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  syphilitic 
phenomena  may  show  themselves  anywhere 
in  the  larynx.  The  epiglottis,  however,  is 
perhaps  more  frequently  attacked  than  any 
other  part. 

Common  to  all  sjqphilitic  ulcerations, 
whatever  their  particular  form  of  origin  may 
have  been,  is  the  extraordinary  tendency 
to  cicatricial  contraction  on  healing  and 
'the  formation  of  callous  connective  tissue. 
This  peculiarity  often  leads  not  only  to 
fibroid  thickening  and  to  very  curious  de- 
formities of  the  indi^ddual  parts,  but  also  to 
their  coalescence  with  each  other,  to  the 
formation  of  membranous  bridges  or  even 
of  complete  diaphragms  between  the  cords 
or  ventricular  bands,  to  adhesion  between 
the  epiglottis  and  the  adjacent  pharyngeal 
structures,  to  extreme  stenosis  of  the  laryn- 
geal cavity,  &c. 

Symptoms. — From  a  glance  at  the  pa- 
thology of  the  possible  changes  in  laryngeal 
syphHis,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  symp- 
toms may  show  almost  every  shade  of  varia- 
tion peculiar  to  the  larynx,  according  to  the 
nature  and  the  gravity  of  the  lesions.  Thus, 
in  the  secondary  affection,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  hoarseness  there  are  usually 
no  laryngeal  symptoms.  There  may  be  slight 
sensations  of  irritation  or  of  soreness  in  the 
throat,  but  laryngeal  syphilis,  even  in  its 
most  serious  ulcerating  forms,  is  character- 
ised by  complete  or  nearly  complete  absence 
of  pain.  Cough  is  but  rarely  present,  and 
hardly  ever  vefy  troublesome. 

In  the  tertiary  stage  more  definite  symp- 
toms are  met  with.  "When  the  vocal  cords 
are  either  ulcerated  or  infiltrated  by  oedema, 
or  fixed  in  an  abnormal  position  by  disease 
of  the  crico-arytcenoid  joints,  more  or  less 
complete  aphonia  may  be  present ;  when 
there  is  stenosis  of  the  larynx,  from  what- 


ever cause,  there  wiU  be  dyspnoea,  often  of 
a  dangerous  degree ;  when  the  epiglottis  is 
partly  destroyed  by  ulceration,  and  if  there 
be  in  addition  ulceration  in  the  pharynx  or 
oesophagus,  there  may  be  some  dysphagia, 
though  this  rarely  forms  a  very  prominent 
feature. 

The  laryngoscopical  appearances  will  ne- 
cessarily vary,  almost  indefinitely,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  lesions  in  the  individual 
case.  The  catan-hal  congestion  of  secondary 
laryngeal  syphihs  is  not  very  characteristic,, 
and  is  only  distinguished  by  its  obstinacy^ 
Mucous  patches  are  described  as  smooth 
yellow  projections  sometimes  'round,  but 
more  often  oval,  varying  in  diameter  fi*om 
three  to  seven  millimetres,  but  in  rare  cases 
attaining  a  breadth  of  a  centimetre  '  (Mac- 
kenzie). The  writer  has  never  seen  them. 
The  superficial  ulceration,  which  is  most 
frequently  intermediate  between  the  secon- 
dary and  the  tertiary  changes,  is  of  a  de- 
cidedly inflammatory  character,  and  often 
smTOunded  by  a  more  or  less  cedematous 
zone  of  congestion.  The  ulcers  of  the  ter- 
tiary period  show  this  inflammatory  cha- 
racter in  even  a  more  decided  manner. 
They  are  deep,  vidth  irregular  infiltrated 
borders  and  an  unhealthy-looking  base. 
Sometimes,  when  they  penetrate  to  the  car- 
tilages and  exfohation  of  sequestra  has  taken 
place,  they  have  an  almost  crater -like  ap- 
pearance. Gummata  have  ah-eady  been  de- 
scribed. The  congenital  lesions  of  laryngeal 
syphihs  may  present  themselves  in  any  of 
the  forms  under  which  the  acquired  disease, 
in  its  secondary  and  tertiary  stages,  appears. 

Diagnosis. — The  catarrh  of  secondary 
laryngeal  syphihs  having  nothing  charac- 
teristic in  its  appearance,  the  diagnosis  of 
its  specific  nature  will  have  to  be  made  only 
fi'om  the  concomitant  existence  of  imdoubted 
syphihtic  affections  of  the  skin,  the  mucous 
membranes  of  the  mouth,  tongue,  pharynx, 
&c.  As  stated  before,  it  is  distinguished  by 
gi'eat  obstmacy  and  resistance  to  pm-ely  anti- 
catarrhal  treatment.  It  jdelds,  however, 
quickly  to  anti-syphilitic  measm-es.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
a  person  suffering  from  secondary  syphilis 
may  acquire  a  common  catarrh. 

The  hoarse  voice  of  children  suffering 
firom  '  snuffles,'  broad  condjdomata  about 
the  anus,  &c.,  wiU  often  lead  to  the  inference 
that  the  larynx  is  also  attacked,  and  not 
rarely  larjTigoscoj)ic  examination  will  verify 
the  suspicion. 

There  will  not,  usually,  be  much  difl5- 
culty  in  rightly  interpreting  the  ulcerative 
and  gummatous  manifestations  of  syphilis. 
To  begin  with,  in  the  majority  of  cases  there 
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will  be  lesions,  corrosponding  to  the  stage 
of  the  constitutional  disorder,  in  other  parts 
of  the  body,  the  skin,  other  mucoiis  mem- 
branes, the  eyes,  bones,  abdominal  organs, 
brain,  &c.,  which  will  at  once  point  to  the 
nature  of  the  laryngeal  affection.  Even  if 
tho  latter  should  occur  alone,  the  patient's 
history  and  the  discovery  of  old  scars  in 
other  parts,  notably  in  the  pharynx,  will 
give  valuable  information.  Again,  though 
the  laryngeal  ulcer  of  syphilis  has  nothing 
absolutely  pathognomonic  about  it,  yet 
there  are  usually  signs  sufficient  to  render 
it  easily  distinguishable  from  tubercular 
and  malignant  affections,  the  only  ones — 
except  lupus,  which  is  very  rare  in  the 
larynx — with  which  it  could  be  confounded. 

The  syphilitic  ulcer  is  produced  very 
rapidly — i.e.  within  a  few  days  ;  it  is  evi- 
dently of  an  inflammatory  origin,  and  has 
an  area  of  more  or  less  active  inflammation 
aroimd  it ;  it  is  irregular,  often  large,  often 
deep,  usually  sohtary  and  unilateral ;  there 
are  rarely  more  than  two  or  three  ulcers. 

The  tubercular  ulcer,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  usually  preceded  by  a  long  period  of 
pseudo-cedematous  infiltration,  the  parts 
are  usually  excessively  pale,  semi-trans- 
parent, the  ulcers  are  very  numerous,  very 
small,  and  only  later  on  conflvient ;  they 
hardly  ever  lead  to  so  much  destruction  as 
syphilitic  ulcers.  Moreover,  the  concomi- 
tant pulmonary  and  constitutional  affec- 
tions will  afford  valuable  diagnostic  help. 
The  diagnosis,  however,  will  be  some- 
times excessively  difficult  in  cases  in  which 
phthisis  and  syphilis  are  simultaneously 
present,  or  in  cases  in  which,  besides  the 
laryngeal  affection,  syphflitic  lung-troubles 
exist.  As  regards  the  latter  class  of  cases, 
it  will  be  useful  to  remember  that  syphilitic 
lung-affections  are  generally  locaUsed,  not 
in  the  apices  but  in  the  middle  region  of 
the  lungs.  Should  there  be  any  doubt,  it 
is  better  to  give  under  all  circumstances 
antisyphilitic  remedies. 

The  scars,  thickenings,  distortions,  webs, 
&c.,  left  after  the  healing  up  of  syphilitic 
ulcers  as  a  rule  tell  their  own  tale  ;  occa- 
sionally, however,  there  will  be  great  diffi- 
culty in  deciding  whether  immobility  of  one 
or  both  vocal  cords  is  due  to  previous 
syphilitic  disease  and  ankylosis  of  the  crico- 
arytaenoid  articulations,  or  to  paralysis  of 
the  motor  laryngeal  nerves. 

Treatment. — In  aU  syphilitic  affections 
of  the  larynx,  constitutional  treatment  is  of 
fundamental  importance.  In  the  secondary 
stage,  mercurial  preparations  (hydrargyrum 
cum  creta,  1-2  grains,  two  or  three  times 
daily,  or  a  mercurial  piU  of  two  grains 


with  opium — gr.  ^ — twice  or  three  times 
daily)  may  be  given ;  or  a  regiflar  mercurial 
immction  treatment  (half  a  drachm  of  mer- 
curial ointment  to  be  used  daily)  may  be 
instituted.  The  inhalation  of  atomised 
solutions  of  bichloride  of  mercury  (1  in  500 
or  in  1,000)  has  been  warmlyrecommended. 
'  Local  appHcations  are  rarely  required.  If 
1  such  be  made,  solutions  of  sulphate  of 
copper  (15  grains  to  an  ounce  of  distilled 
water)  or  of  nitrate  of  silver  (30-60  grains 
to  one  ounce  of  distilled  water)  may  be 
used. 

In  the  tertiary  forms,  in  which  every 
day  imexpected  and  serious  complications 
may  arise,  a  vigorous  iodide  of  potassium 
treatment  is  indicated.  It  almost  always 
achieves  brilhant  results,  even  in  cases  in 
which  from  oedema,  or  fi-om  gummatous 
infiltration  of  the  larynx  and  trachea,  im- 
mediate danger  appears  to  be  present.  It 
will,  in  such  apparently  hopeless  cases,  be 
sometimes  possible  to  avoid  scarification 
and  performance  of  tracheotomy,  when  they 
seem  to  be  urgently  indicated,  if,  begin- 
ning with  the  administration  of  10-grain 
doses  of  iodide  of  potassium  three  times 
daily,  one  gradually  but  quickly  pushes  the 
dose  up  to  thirty  grains  three  times  daily, 
combining  this  internal  medication  with 
mercurial  inunction. 

Should  there  be  so  much  acute  oedema 
of  the  upper  parts  of  the  larynx  and  such 
dyspnoea,  that  the  action  of  iatemal  reme- 
dies cannot  be  waited  for,  scarification 
ought  to  be  practised,  and  if  in  spite  of  this 
the  difficulty  of  breathing  continues,  tra- 
cheotomy must  be  performed.  The  latter 
operation  may  also  be  required  in  cases  of 
subglottic  oedema,  of  chronic  stenosis  of  the 
air-passages  from  fibroid  thickening  of  the 
parts,  and  in  cases  of  bilateral  ankylosia 
of  the  arytsenoid  cartilages  in  the  position 
of  phonation,  whereby  the  glottis  is  reduced 
to  a  narrow  sUt.  In  cases  of  narrowing  of 
the  larynx  from  cicatricial  contraction, 
methodical  dilatation  by  means  of  Schrot- 
ter's  hollow  vulcanite  tubes  may  be  tried  ; 
but  the  writer  must  confess  that  he  has- 
never  been  lucky  enough,  though  he  has 
followed  this  plan  very  perseveringly  in 
several  instances,  to  either  avoid  tracheo- 
tomy in  cases  in  which  this  operation 
appeared  to  be  indicated,  or  to  enable 
patients,  in  whom  that  operation  had  been 
performed,  and  in  whom  dilatation  was 
practised  subsequently,  to  dispense  with 
the  canula.  Moreover,  the  method  is  not. 
quite  firee  fi:om  the  risk  of  setting  up  active 
inflammation  and  even  suppurative  peri- 
chondritis.  In  cases  of  cicatricial  webs,  it 
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may  be  either  attempted  to  remove  them 
with  cutting-forceps,  or  to  divide  them  by 
means  of  Dr.  Whistler's  cutting- dilator,  or 
to  destroy  them  by  means  of  the  galvano- 
cautery.  If  the  web,  however,  be  very 
tough,  no  method  can  boast  of  much  success, 
and  even  removal  from  without — i.e.  after 
the  performance  of  thyrotomy,  with  subse- 
quent dilatation,  does  not  protect  against  a 
sphincter-lLke  recicatrisation.  The  patient 
will,  therefore,  in  such  cases  most  probably 
have  to  wear  his  canula  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  Felix  Semon. 

LAHYNX,  Tuberculosis  of  the.— 
Co/uses. — Laryngeal  phthisis  is  due  to  the 
deposit  of  tubercle  in  the  larynx,  and  occurs 
in  about  30  per  cent,  of  all  cases  of  pulmo- 
nary phthisis.  Tubercular  disease  of  the 
larynx  is  almost  always  secondary  to  the 
pulmonary  affection,  though  it  often  occurs 
at  a  time  when  there  are  no  definite  physi- 
cal signs  of  lung-mischief;  quite  recently 
some  cases  have  been  put  on  record,  in 
which  the  result  of  the  post-mortem  ex- 
amination seems  to  estabhsh  the  actual 
occurrence  of  primary  laryngeal  tubercu- 
losis. As  regards  age  and  sex,  the  same 
conditions  obtain  as  in  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis. 

Pathology. — The  stage  of  deposit  of  the 
tubercle  is  usually  ushered  in  by  infiltration 
and  pseudo-cedematous  thickening  of  the 
tissues,  which  is  generally  most  marked  in 
the  epiglottis,  the  arytseno-epiglottidean 
folds,  the  mucous  membrane  covering  the 
•arytsenoid  cartilages,  and  in  the  inter-ary- 
tsenoid  fold.  This  stage  is  frequently  pre- 
■ceded  by  marked  isolated  anaemia  of  the 
whole  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx, 
especially  of  the  epiglottis.  The  tubercles 
themselves  are  said  to  have  been  seen 
in  very  rare  cases  as  small  greyish  or 
yellowish  nodules,  but  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  instances  they  break  down  so 
quickly  that  smaU  ulcers  are  usually  the 
first  signs  of  their  presence.  These  quickly 
coalesce,  extend  in  surface  and  in  depth, 
destroy  epithehum  and  mucous  membrane, 
and  lead  to  perichondritis,  caries,  necrosis, 
and  exfoUation  of  parts  of  the  cartilages. 
In  rare  cases  subepithelial  tumours,  con- 
sisting of  an  aggregation  of  miliary  tu- 
bercles, and  cellular  infiltration  of  the 
mucosa  and  submucosa,  have  been  found. 
Even  in  the  stage  of  extensive  lilceration, 
chronic  oedema  of  the  surrounding  parts 
usually  persists. 

Symptoms. — The  most  common  special 
.symptoms  of  laryngeal  phthisis  are  cough, 
with  more  or  less  expectoration,  hoarseness, 


aphonia,  and  dysphagia,  all  of  which  may 
be  due  to  the  swollen  and  ulcerated  state 
of  the  organ.  Cough  may,  however,  also 
depend  upon  the  concomitant  pulmonary 
affection ;  aphonia  upon  impUcation  of  the 
right  recurrent  nerve  in  thickening  of  the 
pleura  of  the  apex  of  the  right  lung,  or 
upon  pressure  of  enlarged  bronchial  glands 
upon  either  or  both  recurrent  laryngeal 
nerves,  leading  to  paralysis  of  one  or  both 
vocal  cords.  Cough  and  dysphagia  are 
generally  the  most  troublesome  symptoms 
of  the  malady;  the  latter  is  often  so  ex- 
treme that  it  materially  hastens  the  fatal 
end. 

Laryngeal  dyspnoea  is  less  common. 
The  shortness  of  breath  on  slight  exer- 
tion, so  often  observed  in  these  cases,  is 
to  be  attributed  rather  to  the  concomitant 
lung-afi'ection  than  to  the  laryngeal  disease. 
Serious  and  even  fatal  laryngeal  dyspncea, 
with  stridulous  breathing,  may  however,, 
occur,  either  in  consequence  of  extensive 
oedema,  or  of  impaction  of  a  piece  of  ne- 
crosed cartilage  in  the  glottis,  or  of  me- 
chanical fixation  of  both  vocal  cords  in  the 
position  of  phonation.  This  last  may  be 
the  result  of  perichondritis  and  subsequent 
ankylosis  of  the  crico-arytsenoid  joints,  or 
of  bilateral  paralysis  of  the  glottis-openers, 
in  consequence  of  imphcation  of  both  re- 
current nerves  in  lesions  of  the  lungs  or  of 
the  bronchial  glands.  See  Larynx,  Neu- 
roses of  the. 

LaryngoscopicaUy,  the  pallor  of  the 
tissues  is  of  great  diagnostic  value.  Ori- 
ginating even  before  the  stage  of  infiltra- 
tion, it  persists  throughout  the  periods  of 
thickening  and  ulceration.  The  discovery 
of  such  a  pallor  should  always  be  followed 
by  careful  examination  of  the  lungs.  In 
rarer  cases  there  is  an  obstinate  chronic 
laryngeal  catarrh,  undistinguishable  laryn- 
goscopicaUy,  at  the  beginning,  from  common 
laryngitis.  With  the  onset  of  the  tuber- 
cular infiltration  the  appearances  often  be- 
come so  pathognomonic,  that  the  diagnosis 
of  phthisis  can  be  made  from  laryngoscopic 
inspection  alone,  though,  of  course,  exami- 
nation of  the  lungs,  of  the  sputmn  for  bacilU, 
&c.,  must  never  be  neglected.  In  such  cases, 
the  infiltration  gives  to  the  eye  of  the  ob- 
server the  idea  of  a  peculiarly  dense,  almost 
semi-solid,  pale  oedema ;  one  or  both  of  the 
arytrenoid  cartUages  and  arytseno-epiglot- 
tidean folds,  which  are  sometimes  for  some 
length  of  time  the  only  parts  thus  infiltrated, 
assume  a  pear-Hke  appearance,  the  larger 
end  of  the  pear  being  represented  by  the 
pale,  swollen  arytaenoid  cartilages.  The 
epiglottis  is  often  rolled  backwards  on  itself, 
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and  looks  like  a  turban.  If  these  pale 
swollen  sui-faces  are,  a  little  later  on,  seen 
studded  with  small  ulcerations,  the  appear- 
ances are  almost  immistakable.  In  other 
cases  the  first,  and  for  some  time  the  only, 
laryngeal  symptom  is  infiltration  or  ul- 
ceration of  the  inter-arytsenoid  fold.  If,  in 
cases  which  otherwise  warrant  suspicion 
of  phthisis,  this  part  be  seen  to  be  swollen, 
velvety -looking,  semi-transparent,  superfi- 
cially eroded,  or  even  somewhat  ulcerated, 
this  is  a  sign  of  evil  omen. 

The  vocal  cords  and  ventricular  bands 
are  sometimes,  but  not  often,  the  parts  first 
affected.  They  appear  sodden,  rounded,  the 
cords  lose  their  lustre  and  become  denuded 
of  epithelium ;  later  on,  distinct  ulcers  are 
visible,  their  borders  appear  irregularly 
eroded,  finally  they  may  be  partially  or 
wholly  destroyed.  The  superficial  ulcera- 
tion, wherever  first  seen,  soon  spreads  in 
depth  and  extent.  Often,  the  whole  laryn- 
geal mucous  membrane  forms  a  mass  of 
ulceration  covered  with  thick  greenish- 
yellow  secretion.  The  epiglottis  may  be, 
and  not  rarely  is,  almost  wholly  destroyed, 
or  a  small  stump  only  is  left,  and  one  or 
both  cords  may  be  seen  to  be  immovably 
fixed  in  any  position,  or  their  movements 
may  be  very  defective. 

Impairment  of  the  mobihty  of  one  or 
both  vocal  cords  may  occiu:  at  different 
periods  of  laryngeal  phthisis,  and  may  be 
due — (a)  to  functional  weakness  of  the 
(sometimes  actually  degenerated)  laryngeal 
muscles ;  (6)  to  extensive  infiltration  of  the 
tissues,  notably  of  the  inter-arytaenoid  fold, 
which  may  mechanically  prevent  the  move- 
ments of  the  cords ;  (c)  to  actual  disease  of 
the  crico-arytsenoid  joints ;  {d)  to  disease 
of  the  afferent  motor  nerves. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  lar3mgeal 
tuberculosis  presents,  as  a  rule,  no  great 
difficulty.  In  many  cases  the  laryngoscopic 
examination  will  suffice  ;  in  more  doubtful 
ones,  examination  of  the  lungs  and  of  the 
sputum  for  bacilli  will  generally  settle  the 
question.  In  doubtful  cases,  especially  if 
it  be  uncertain  whether  the  laryngeal  ul- 
ceration is  syphilitic  or  tubercular,  some 
of  the  secretion  from  the  ulcerated  surface 
withdrawn  by  means  of  a  binish,  imder 
guidance  of  the  laryngeal  mirror,  may  be 
examined  for  bacilli,  and  their  detection 
win  clinch  the  diagnosis. 

The  diseases  most  Hkely  to  be  mistaken 
for  laryngeal  phthisis  are  syphilis,  carci- 
noma, chronic  oedema,  and  simple  chronic 
inflarnmation  of  the  larynx.  For  the  dif- 
ferential diagnosis  from  syphilis  and  car- 
cinoma, see  the  articles  treating  of  these 


afl^ctions.  Chronic  oedema  occurs  in  the- 
course  of  laryngeal  phthisis,  as  well  as 
in  that  of  the  diseases  just  named.  Its 
greater  transparency,  and  the  absence  of 
ulceration  on  the  swoUen  parts,  wiU  usually 
difi'erentiate  it  from  tuberculax  infiltration. 
"Whether  an  obstinate  catarrh  of  the  larynx, 
accompanying  pulmonary  phthisis,  is  of  a 
tubercular  or  a  non-tubercular  natm-e,  may 
for  some  time  be  doubtful.  That  non- 
tubercular  catarrhal  affections  of  the  larynx 
may  accompany  tubercular  disease  of  the 
lung,  has  been  proven  by  post-mortem  ex- 
amination. The  uselessness  of  the  common 
treatment  of  chronic  laryngitis,  and  the  oc- 
currence of  more  definite  laryngeal  lesions 
in  such  cases,  may  in  time  lead  to  a  more 
accurate  diagnosis  of  the  true  nature  of  th& 
laryngeal  affection. 

Treatment. — The  constitutional  treat- 
ment— medical,  climatic,  hygienic — gene- 
rally employed  in  pulmonary  phthisis,  is 
to  be  made  use  of  in  laryngeal  tuberculosis. 
As  to  local  medication,  there  are  few  diseases 
in  which  such  a  multitude  of  remedies  has 
been  recommended  as  in  laryngeal  phthisis. 
The  writer  will  only  mention  those  which 
he  has  found  most  useful.  In  the  early 
stage  —  i.e.  before  ulceration  occiu^s — he 
very  rarely  adopts  any  local  measures.  In 
cases  of  ulceration  he  has  seen  much  benefit 
fi:om  the  insufflation  into  the  larynx  once 
or  twice  daily,  by  means  of  the  powder- 
blower,  under  the  guidance  of  the  laryngeal 
mirror,  of  a  powder  composed  of  iodo- 
formi,  acidi  boracici,  ana  gr.  j.,  morph. 
acet.  gr.  the  patieiit  having  immediately 
before  cleared  the  part  as  much  as  possible 
of  mucus  by  coughing.  In  making  the 
application  the  mirror  must  invariably  be 
used,  as  imless  the  powder  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  ulcerated  smrface  the  treat- 
ment is  useless.  If  properly  applied,  how- 
ever, the  insufflation  leads  in  most  cases  to 
diminution  of  the  distressing  cough,  im- 
provement of  the  dysphagia,  and  often  to 
an  actual  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
the  ulcers.  In  a  very  few  cases,  the  writer 
has  even  seen  them  disappear  for  a  time 
under  the  methodical  employment  of  these 
insufflations.  Quite  lately,  he  has  in  a  few 
cases  of  tubercular  perichondritis  with  ex- 
cessive dysphagia  brushed  over  the  whole 
of  the  affected  parts  with  a  20  per  cent, 
solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  cocaine,  to 
enable  the  patients  to  swallow.  The  effects 
have  been  most  encouraging.  Cocaine 
may  also  be  used  in  the  form  of  spray  or  of 
pastiles.  In  cases  of  advanced  oedema,  ener- 
getic scarification  is  ad^asedby  some  authors. 
Where  there  is  much  difficulty  in  swallow- 
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ing,  the  patient's  diet  ought  to  consist  of 
liquids  thickened  by  the  addition  of  some 
arrowoot,  cornflour,  or  isinglass,  and  drinks 
ought  to  be  taken  at  a  draught,  and  not 
sipped  (Mackenzie).  In  cases  of  complete 
aphagia  it  may  become  necessary  to  feed 
the  patient  by  means  of  an  oesophageal 
tube. 

Tracheotomy  ought  only  be  performed 
when  there  is  direct  danger  of  suffocation 
from  any  of  the  causes  enumerated  imder 
'  sjonptoms,'  but  not  otherwise.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  most  trustworthy  observers 
•shows  that  when  it  is  performed  simply  to 
give  the  diseased  larynx  rest,  it  does  not 
■delay  the  tubercular  process,  whilst  the 
wearing  of  the  canula  enhances  the  misery 
■of  the  patient's  existence. 

Felix  Semon. 

LATERAL  SPINAL  CURVATURE. 
Scoliosis. — Definition. — A  lateral  deviation 
and  contortion  of  the  spinal  column,  nearly 
always  accompanied  by  more  or  less  exag- 
geration or  diminution  of  the  normal  antero- 
posterior curves. 

Causes. — Lateral  cm-vature  of  the  spine 
is  predisposed  to  by  weakness  of  the  spinal 
muscles,  combined  with  long-continued  sit- 
ting or  standing  in  stooping  or  careless 
positions,  such  as  standing  on  one  leg,  sit- 
ting vnth  the  trunk  learning  to  one  side,  or 
with  the  thighs  crossed.  Another  predis- 
posing cause  is  inequality  in  the  lengths 
of  the  lower  extremities,  the  result  of  (1) 
congenital  difference  in  size ;  (2)  atrophy 
from  infantile  paralysis;  (3)  hip-joint  dis- 
ease ;  (4)  congenital  dislocation  of  the  hip  ; 
(5)  imequal  muscular  power,  when  one  leg 
is  partially  paralysed,  &c.  Eliminating 
these  causes  of  inequality  in  the  legs,  which 
are  common  to  both  sexes,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  ordinary  lateral  curvature,  induced  by 
muscular  weakness  and  injmdous  positions 
during  years  of  growth  and  school  life,  is 
far  more  frequent  in  girls  than  in  boys. 
This  cannot  be  explained  by  girls  being  ac- 
customed to  sit  in  worse  positions  at  school 
than  boys,  but  by  the  fact  that,  as  a  rule, 
boys  are  allowed  to  correct  the  evil  in- 
fluence of  stooping  and  lounging  over  les- 
sons during  long  school  hours,  by  daily 
physical  exercise,  such  as  cricket,  football, 
&c.,  whereas  girls  enjoy  far  fewer  oppor- 
tunities of  exercising  their  bodies.  At  the 
onset  of  puberty,  the  development  of  girls 
generally  throws  a  greater  strain  on  their 
health  and  strength  than  is  the  case  with 
boys,  and  fuUy  developed  gii'ls  of  twelve  or 
fourteen  years  of  age,  suffering  from  lateral 
spinal  curvature,  are  frequently  met  with  | 


in  ordinary  practice  amongst  all  classes, 
but  especially  amongst  the  upper  and 
middle. 

It  is  still  uncertain  why  the  very  largo 
majority  of  cases  of  lateral  spinal  curvature 
have  the  upper  or  dorsal  curve  with  the 
convexity  to  the  right.  Dismissing  theories 
about  the  supposed  influence  of  the  arch 
of  the  aorta,  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
greater  use  of  the  right  arm  and  hand  is  a 
predisposing  cause  ;  although,  at  the  same 
time  it  must  be  admitted,  that  cases  with 
the  convexity  of  the  upper  or  dorsal  lateral 
curvature  to  the  left  are  not  at  aU  limited 
to  left-handed  patients. 

Weakness  of  the  muscles  is  always  ac- 
companied by  a  corresponding  weakness  or 
softness  of  the  bones  to  which  they  are  at- 
tached. There  is,  besides,  often  an  hereditary 
predisposition  to  lateral  curvatm-e,  due  either 
to  inherited  excessive  softness  of  the  bones, 
or  weakness  of  the  muscles,  or  to  both  com- 
bined. The  writer  knows  of  many  cases 
where  a  mother  and  her  daughters  had 
more  or  less  severe  lateral  curvature,  and 
he  has  watched  a  family  where  father, 
daughter,  and  gi-anddaughter  by  a  son,  had 
all  marked  lateral  curvatm-e,  the  father 
being  much  deformed. 

Rickets  is  frequently  associated  with 
lateral  curvatm-e,  and  some  of  the  worst  de- 
formities seen  in  museums  are  of  this  class, 
the  curvatm-e  being  induced  either  by  im- 
equal shortening  of  the  legs  from  deformity, 
or  by  the  excessive  softness  of  the  bones,  or 
by  these  causes  in  combination,  aided  by 
the  usual  factor  of  weak  muscles.  As  a 
general  rule,  anything  which  weakens  the 
muscular  system  tends  to  produce  lateral 
curvatm-e,  which  often  therefore  foUows 
convalescence  from  one  of  the  acute  zy- 
motic diseases  or  a  severe  inflammation  of 
the  lungs.  Too  rapid  a  gi-owth,  or  the  too 
rapid  laying  on  of  fat  at  the  time  of  puberty, 
is  a  fr-equent  cause ;  the  \vriter  has  observed 
that  a  large  proportion  of  patients  with 
lateral  curvature  are  either  too  tall  or  too 
short,  the  latter  condition  occm-ring  as  the 
result  of  illness,  which  has  not  only  weak- 
ened the  muscles  but  also  retarded  a  nor- 
mal state  of  growth. 

So  far,  ordinary  lateral  curvatm-e  only 
has  been  considered,  but  unilateral  aflections 
of  the  thoracic  viscera,  such  as  severe  em- 
pyema in  a  stage  of  recovery  with  dragging 
down  of  the  thoracic  walls,  or  severe  ad- 
hesions the  result  of  old  pleurisy,  wiU  also 
produce  lateral  curvature  with  conca,vity  on 
the  same  side  as  the  chest  affection;  in 
Buch  cases,  torsion  of  the  lateral  cm'vature 
is  generally  absent  for  a  time. 
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Pathology. — Innvimerable  works  have 
teen  written  on  the  pathology  of  lateral 
cm-vatiure,  and  the  most  diverse  views  pro- 
pounded as  to  whether  it  is  caused  by  the 
weakness  of  the  bones,  ligaments,  or  muscles. 
Simple  lateral  cm-vatvire  is  hardly  ever  met 
with,  except  in  cases  due  to  empyema  or 
severe  disease  of  one  limg.  In  the  large 
majority  of  cases,  the  lateral  curvature  of 
the  spine  is  accompanied  by  a  rotation,  on 
their  axes,  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae 
implicated  in  the  given  cm-vature,  so  that 
the  transverse  processes  of  the  same  side  as 
the  convexity  of  the  curvature  are  directed 
backwards,  while  the  transverse  processes 
of  the  other  side  of  the  vertebral  bodies, 
viz.,  towards  the  concavity  of  the  curvature, 
are  of  necessity  directed  forwards.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  common  form  of  lateral  cur- 
vature with  dorsal  or  upper  convexity  to  the 
right,  and  Imnbar  or  lower  convexity  to  the 
left,  the  right  transverse  processes  of  the 
dorsal  vertebrae  and  the  ribs  attached  to 
them  are  directed  backwards.  This  torsion 
of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  is  probably 
caused  by  the  muscles  of  the  spine  and 
trimk  trying  to  recover  the  vertical  position 
of  the  spine,  and,  failing  in  this,  tending  to 
partly  restore  equihbrium  by  twisting  the 
portion  of  the  trunk  immediately  above  the 
convexity  of  the  curvature,  rovmd  to  the 
same  side. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  precisely  whether  the 
•dorsal  or  Imnbar  lateral  curvature  is  first 
estabHshed.  No  doubt  as  soon  as  one  cur- 
vature is  confinned,  a  compensating  curva- 
ture to  the  opposite  side  forms,  and,  in  most 
cases,  the  head  is  flexed  to  the  same  side  as 
the  convexity  of  the  dorsal  curvature  (cer- 
vical convexity  to  the  left).  In  many  cases 
when  seen  in  the  earliest  stage,  with  scarcely 
any  or  no  permanent  osseous  deformity,  a 
distinct  dorsal  curvature  with  convexity  to 
the  right  and  a  lumbar  curvature  with  con- 
vexity to  the  left  win  be  found,  where  it  is 
but  fair  to  conchide  that  the  two  curves 
i)egan  simultaneously.  It  is  an  important 
fact,  that  when  once  there  is  actual  osseous 
deformity  of  the  ribs  and  vertebrae,  to  that 
«xtent  lateral  curvature  is  incurable.  Be- 
fore a  patient  can  become  the  subject  of 
moderate  or  severe  osseous  lateral  curva- 
ture, she  must  have  passed  through  many 
intermediate  stages  from  the  first  onset  of 
the  deformity,  when  she  began  to  sit  or 
stand  with  the  spine  slightly  flexed  to  one 
side.  At  that  time,  if  an  anatomical  exami- 
nation could  have  been  made,  only  some 
flabbiness  or  want  of  development  of  the 
muscles  would  have  been  found.  As  the 
curvature  creeps  insidiously  on,  the  bodies 


of  the  vertebrae  become  gradually  mis- 
shapen, so  that  they  are  more  or  less  wedge- 
shaped  transversely  to  the  longitudinal  axis 
of  the  spine,  i.e.  the  vertical  depth  of  a  ver- 
tebral body  vtlQ  be  one  or  more  lines  greater 
on  the  side  corresponding  to  the  convexity  of 
a  pathological  cm-vature  as  compared  with 
the  side  facing  the  concavity.  The  inter- 
vertebral fibro-cartilages  also  become  wedge- 
shaped  to  the  same  or  even  to  a  greater  de- 
gree. It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  amount  of 
lateral  curvature  observed  by  looking  at  the 
tips  of  the  posterior  spinous  processes  imder 
the  skin,  always  impUes  a  much  greater 
amount  of  actual  lateral  curvature  of  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebrae.  This  can  be  easily 
understood  by  bearing  in  mind  the  rotation, 
on  their  axes,  of  the  vertebral  bodies  dm-ing 
the  formation  of  the  lateral  cm-vature,  which 
tends  to  make  the  posterior  spinous  pro- 
cesses he  more  and  more  in  an  imaginary 
vertical  line,  drawn  through  the  arcs  of  the 
upper  and  lower  lateral  curves. 

Lateral  curvature  may  accompany  spinal 
caries,  or  may  directly  result  from  caries  of 
one  lateral  half  of  one  or  more  vertebrae, 
but  such  cases  are  very  exceptional.  So 
also  lateral  curvature  of  congenital  origin, 
the  result  of  extra-lateral  halves  of  vertebral 
bodies  being  inserted  between  the  normal 
vertebrae,  is  extremely  rare  ;  according  to 
Neugebauer,  only  thu-teen  such  pathological 
specimens  are  on  record.  The  osseous 
tissue  of  the  spinal  column,  even  in  the 
severest  cases  of  non-rickety  deformity, 
generally  appears  to  be  quite  normal ;  the 
chief  pathological  change,  in  addition  to  the 
actual  deformation  of  the  vertebrae,  inter- 
vertebral cartilages,  and  ribs,  is  the  frequent 
presence,  in  severe  cases,  of  buttresses  of 
new  osseous  deposits  vrithin  the  concavity 
of  each  lateral  ctirvature,  as  a  compensation 
for  the  instabihty  caused  by  the  deviation 
from  the  vertical  line.  The  descending 
aorta,  and  other  soft  tissues,  follow  the  se- 
verest undulating  curvatures  of  the  spine. 
In  lateral  curvature  with  much  osseous 
deformity,  the  ribs  opposite  the  convexity 
of  the  dorsal  curvature  become  extremely 
convex  posteriorly,  and  so  flattened  an- 
teriorly that  the  sternal  and  vertebral  ends 
of  the  same  rib  become  almost  or  quite 
parallel.  The  corresponding  ribs  opposite 
the  concavity  become  much  flattened  be- 
hind and  too  convex  in  front,  causing  undue 
prominence,  and  At  times  pseudo-enlarge- 
ment, of  the  mamma  of  that  side.  Adjacent 
ribs  are  sometimes  welded  together  by 
osseous  tissue  in  cases  of  extreme  deformity. 

Symptoms— Cmes  of  lateral  curvature 
may  be  divided,  clinically,  into  two  great 
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classes  :  (1)  where  pain  in  the  hack  is  the 
fii"st  symptom  observed,  and  (2)  where  some 
deformity,  as  the  imdue  prominence  of  a 
shoulder-blade,  or  of  an  ihac  crest,  or  general 
stooping,  first  directs  attention  to  the 
presence  of  lateral  curvature.  It  may  be 
stated  generally  that  the  amount  of  pain 
complained  of  is  seldom  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  deformity.  Cases  of  extreme 
lateral  cm'vatm-e  are  firequently  seen,  where 
there  is  not  and  never  has  been  any  paiu 
felt  by  the  patient,  although  the  health  may 
have  been  affected  in  other  ways,  by  indi- 
gestion, headache,  shortness  of  breath,  &c. 
On  the  other  hand,  life  may  have  become 
almost  unbearable  on  account  of  constant 
backache,  and  the  symptoms  almost  assume 
those  of  so-caUed  '  spinal  h-ritation,'  in  cases 
where  the  curvature  is  but  shght. 

OrMna/ry  case  of  Lateral  Cv/rvatv/re. — 
To  take  an  average  case  of  the  ordinary 
type,  that  is,  one  not  due  to  inequality  of 
the  lower  extremities  or  paralysis.  A 
school-girl  of  fifteen  has  stooped  more  or 
less  for  several  years,  especially  during  the 
last  three  ;  has  complained  of  weakness  and 
pain  in  the  back  for  two  years  past,  which 
became  worse  after  measles,  one  and  a  haK 
years  ago.  Her  general  health  has  always 
been  good.  She  is  a  short,  stoutish  girl, 
with  awkward  gait,  anaemic  ;  complains  of 
pain  in  the  lower  dorsal  and  lumbar  regions 
whenever  she  has  been  sitting  for  an  horn* 
or  so  ;  generally  has  pain  every  evening 
before  going  to  bed ;  haK  an  hour's  walk 
brings  on  the  same  pain.  Dm-ing  the  last 
three  years  at  school  the  patient  has  written 
at  a  flat  table,  sitting  on  a  bench  without 
a  back,  with  the  trunk  in  an  obHque  position. 

Mode  of  Examination. — Both  boots 
should  be  taken  off,  and  the  clothes  cover- 
ing the  trunk  removed,  a  petticoat  being 
fastened  round  the  pelvis,  well  below  the 
crista  ilii,  and  sufficiently  low  to  leave  the 
upper  end  of  the  gluteal  cleft  visible  ;  the 
latter  is  especially  important  in  stout  adult 
patients,  as  a  guide  to  the  middle  line.  The 
patient  stands  exactly  in  front  of  the  sur- 
geon with  the  back  to  him,  the  feet  together 
and  synametricaUy  placed,  and  the  knees 
kept  ftdly  extended.  The  gluteal  cleft  is 
placed  exactly  in  the  middle  line  as  com- 
pared with  the  feet  and  legs  ;  in  this  way, 
any  rotation  of  the  pelvis,  on  its  transverse 
axis,  is  corrected.  With  these  exceptions, 
the  patient  is  to  stand  in  her  habitual  or 
most  comfortable  position. 

In  the  case  taken,  there  is  decided 
irregularity  in  the  lateral  outlines  of  the 
truiik,  the  right  side  being  too  much  hol- 
lowed, with  undue  prominence  of  the  right 


iHac  crest,  while  the  left  ihac  crest  is  not 
visible  as  a  prominence  at  aU.  The  lower 
angle  of  the  right  scapula  is  rather  higher 
and  more  prominent  than  that  of  the  left. 
The  posterior  spinous  process  of  each  ver- 
tebra, beginning  at  the  seventh  cervical, 
and  ending  at  the  top  of  the  sacrum,  should 
now  be  carefully  marked,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose one  of  the  popular  copying  pencils,  such 
as  the  soft  '  automatic  eagle,'  is  best,  as  the 
]3erspu-ation  of  the  patient's  skin  facihtates 
the  marking.  Any  special  tenderness  of 
one  or  more  vertebrae  will  be  at  once  re- 
cognised dm-ing  the  marking.  This  local 
hyperaesthesia  is  often  present  in  lateral 
cm-vature,  and  does  not  indicate  spinal 
caries  in  any  way.  The  dorsal  or  upper 
lateral  cmwatm-e  with  convexity  to  the 
right,  and  lower  or  lumbar  lateral  curvature 
with  convexity  to  the  left,  are  much  more 
readily  recognised  after  the  marking.  The 
right  side,  below  the  scapula,  is  decidedly 
fuller  than  the  left.  It  should  be  noticed 
whether  the  two  iliac  crests  are  really  on 
the  same  level,  and  this  is  done  by  the 
surgeon  carefully  and  firmly  pressing  a 
forefinger  of  each  hand  into  the  soft  tissues 
above  each  ihac  bone  ;  any  apparent  differ- 
ence in  level  will  disappear  at  once  if  tha 
lower  limbs  are  of  equal  length. 

In  the  common  form  of  lateral  curva- 
ture, with  dorsal  convexity  to  the  right, 
and  linnbar  convexity  to  the  left,  the  right 
niac  crest  is  generally  too  prominent,  as 
just  stated.  This  increased  prominence  of 
the  right  ihac  crest  is  produced  by  the 
lumbar  lateral  cm'vature  carrying  the  tnmk, 
immediately  above  the  sacnun,  at  first  to 
the  left  till  the  centre  of  the  convexity  is 
reached.  The  soft  tissues,  above  the  right 
ihac  crest,  are  thus  carried  over  towards 
the  left,  and  if  there  is  much  subcutaneous 
fat,  this  often  makes  the  right  ihac  crest 
appear  too  high,  as  if  the  pelvis  were  tilted 
transversely.  The  prominence  of  the  left 
ihac  crest  at  the  same  time  becomes  less 
than  usual,  or  is  lost  altogether,  because  the 
skin,  fat,  &c.,  are  carried  more  over  it  than 
usual.  Sometimes,  however,  the  left  iliac 
crest  appears  too  prominent,  even  in  cases 
of  ordinary  lateral  ciurvature  with  dorsal 
convexity  to  the  right,  when  the  dorsal 
cm-vatm-e  implicates  a  larger  number  of 
vertebrae  than  usual,  while  the  lumbar 
lateral  cm-vatm'o  is  but  slight.  In  these 
cases,  the  lower  half  of  the  dorsal  cm'vature 
carries  the  whole  trunk  over  to  the  right, 
leaving  the  left  iliac  crest  uncovered,  and 
hence  apparently  too  high. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  about  the  lengths 
of  the  legs  being  equal,  accurate  measm-e- 
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ments  must  be  taken  before  the  conclusion 
of  the  examination.    Allowing  the  petti- 
coats to  slip  below  the  gluteal  folds  wiU 
often  settle  the  point ;  for  if  the  buttocks 
are  perfectly  symmetrical,  there  cannot  be 
much,  if  any,  difference.  A  practical  method 
of  ascertaining  this  at  once,  and  one  which 
does  not  entail  any  fiu'ther  undressing  than 
the  baring  of  the  knees,  is  to  make  the 
patient  lie  on  the  gi-ound,  perfectly  straight 
on  her  back,  with  the  hips  and  knees  fully 
flexed,  and  the  feet  placed  syrometrically 
close  together  on  the  groimd,  with  the 
knees  touching  each  other.    The  slightest 
difference  in  length,  of  the  two  lower  ex- 
tremities, will  be  indicated  either  by  a 
higher  level  or  by  a  gi-eater  projection  for- 
wards of  one  knee.    If  such  difference  be 
present,  the  ordinary  measm-ements,  be- 
tween  the   antero-superior  iliac  spinous 
process  and  the  internal  malleolus  are  to 
be  taken,  to  obtain  the  actual  amount  of 
shortening. 

To  retm-n  to  the  examination  of  the 
trtmk;  the  patient,  still  in  her  natural  or 
habitual  position,   but  with    the  knees 
straight   and  the  feet  close  together,  is 
now  looked  at  sideivays ;  a  considerable 
exaggeration  of  the  usual  cervico-dorsal 
antero-posterior  curve   is   generally  ob- 
served; the  middle  dorsal  vertebrae  may, 
in  some  cases,  have  their  posterior  spinous 
processes  projecting  backwards  beyond  the 
vertical  plane  of  the  sacrum.    At  the  same 
time  the  abdomen  is  too  prominent,  even 
when  the  patient  is  emaciated,   and  the 
thorax  anteriorly  is  flattened,  frequently 
with  much  hollowing  of  the  infra-mammary 
regions.    The  head  pokes,  and  the  neck  is 
directed  forwards  in  front  of,  instead  of 
being  at  the  top  of,  the  trunk.  The  patient 
should  now  be  inspected  anteriorly  in  the 
same  position  as  before ;  generally  the  two 
lateral  halves  of  the  tr\mk  appear  more 
unsymmetrical  than   from    behind ;  the 
mammae,  if  at  all  developed,  wiU  exagger- 
ate any  deformity  of  the  surfaces  on  wMch 
they  lie.    In  the  usual  form  of  lateral  cur- 
vature, with  upper  dorsal  convexity  to  the 
right,^  the  left  mamma  is  generally  more 
prominent,  and  considerably  lower  than  the 
right ;  this  imdue  prominence  of  the  left 
mamma  js  due  to  the  gi-eater  convexity  of 
the  left  ribs  anteriorly.  The  right  iUac  crest 
wiU  also  appear  more  prominent  than  when 
seen  from  behind. 

The  patient  should  now  be  again  ex- 
amined from  behind,  and,  while  the  knees 
are  kept  well  extended,  requested  to  flex 
the  ixmxk  fully  forwards,  the  arms  hanging 
loosely  downwards.    In  the  case  described, 
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the  left  erector  spinse  muscle,  between  the 
iliac  crest  and  the  last  rib,  is  considerably 
broader  and  more  prominent  as  compared 
[  with  the  corresponding  right  muscle,  which 
was  imduly  depressed ;  the  lumbar  lateral 
curve  being  convex  to  the  left,  the  left 
transverse  processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae 
have  been  rotated  backwards,  raising  up 
'  the  large  mass  of  the  erector  spinse  miiscle, 
while  the  right  transverse  processes  are 
!  rotated  forwards,  causing  the  overlying 
muscle  to  be  less  prominent  than  usual, 
j  In  this  flexed  position  of  the  trunk,  the  ribs 
posteriorly  are  left  uncovered  by  the  eleva- 
tion and  falling  forwards  of  the  scapulae ; 
the  right  ribs  have  their  posterior  angles 
and  adjacent  portions  too  convex,  and  on 
a  higher  level  than  the  corresponding  left 
ribs.   This  is  due  to  exactly  the  same  cause 
as  the  want  of  symmetry  of  the  erectores 
spinEe  muscles  ;  the  dorsal  curvature  being 
convex  to  the  right,  the  right  transverse 
processes  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae,  with  the 
ribs  attached,  have  been  rotated  backwards, 
while  the  left  transverse  processes  and 
corresponding  ribs  have  been  rotated  for- 
wards.   The  whole  prognosis,  as  wiU  be 
seen  later,  depends  upon  the  greater  or 
lesser  want  of  symmetry  of  the  two  lateral 
halves  of  the  trunk,  examined  thus  while 
the  spine  is  flexed. 

To  obtain  an  accurate  record,  for  futm-e 
reference,  of  the  want  of  symmetry  of  the 
patient's  back,  the  writer  employs  a  mal- 
leable strip  of  lead  applied  transversely  to 
the  ribs  posteriorly,  and  extending  fr-om  the 
lower  angle  of  the  right  scapida  to  the 
corresponding  portion  of  the  left  scapula, 
while  the  patient's  spine  is  well  flexed  with 
the  arms  hanging  feebly  down ;  from  this  a 
tracing  can  be  readily  taken  on  a  sheet  of 
paper.  Another  transverse  tracing  can  then 
be  made  of  the  loins  opposite  the  third 
Imnbar  spine,  and  extending  on  each  side 
to  where  the  muscular  walls  of  the  ab- 
domen commence.  In  each  tracing  the 
position  of  the  spine  should  be  carefully 
marked. 

The  patient  should  next  be  directed  to 
place  herself  in  what  she  considers  the 
most  erect  position  ;  if  there  is  any  curva- 
tm-e,  she  wiU  only  aggravate  the  deformity 
by  throwing  the  trunk  too  far  backwards, 
by  unequally  raising  the  scapulae,  and 
putting  the  head  to  one  side,  or  by  assum- 
ing some  equally  mmatural  position.  The 
surgeon  should  now  place  the  patient  in 
the  best  possible  position  :  in  slight  cases, 
where  there  is  very  little  or  no  osseoxts  de- 
formity, he  will  succeed  in  obtaining  a  per- 
fectly normal  posture  with  the  scapulae  and 
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iliac  crests  symmetrical,  the  thorax  well 
thrown  out,  the  abdomen  withdrawn  from 
imdue  prominence,  and  the  head  erect. 
The  patient  should  be  observed  in  this  im- 
proved position,  not  only  posteriorly,  but 
also  laterally  and  anteriorly.  The  patient 
is  only  able  to  maintain  this  position  by  a 
great  effort  for  a  few  seconds,  and  she  will 
feel  as  if  she  were  more  crooked  than  be- 
fore. The  muscular  sense  has  become  so 
perverted,  that  the  habitual  crooked  position 
appears  to  her  to  be  far  more  natural  and 
straighter  than  the  really  erect  or  improved 
posture ;  the  latter  gives  her,  at  first,  the 
impression  of  an  exaggeration  of  the  de- 
formity. In  severer  cases,  it  is  necessaiy 
to  ascertain  the  position  of  the  arms  which 
gives  the  best  average  improvement  of  the 
whole  spine  and  trunk,  e.g.  the  right  arm 
directed  upwards,  the  left  outwards  at  right 
angles  to  the  trunk,  is  a  position  which,  in 
a  large  number  of  cases,  effects  this  im- 
provement, and  to  this  the  writer  refers 
as  the  '  Jcey-note  '  position  while  describing 
the  treatment.  It  is  advisable,  before  con- 
cluding the  examination,  to  let  the  patient 
stand  erect  vdth  her  back  against  the  door, 
heels,  sacnun,  dorsum  and  occiput  touch- 
ing it,  and  with  the  shoulders  well  thrown 
back.  While  in  this  position,  her  mother 
or  friend  should  try  to  fasten  the  stays 
and  clothes  in  front.  In  most  cases  these 
will  not  meet  for  one  or  more  inches,  such 
great  alteration  and  enlargement  of  the 
thorax  anteriorly  being  effected  by  this 
simple  device.  This  appUes  not  only  to 
females,  but  also  to  males,  the  waistcoat, 
coat,  and  overcoat,  and  frequently  even  the 
shirt  collar,  not  meeting  for  an  inch  or 
more  when  the  patient  is  placed  thus  with 
his  back  against  the  door.  Finally,  the 
stockings  being  removed,  notice  should  be 
taken  whether  the  patient  is  flat-footed  or 
not.  One  out  of  every  three  cases  of  lateral 
spinal  cm*vatm*e  has  marked  flat-foot  {see 
Flat-Foot). 

The  prognosis  depends  altogether  on 
the  presence  or  absence  of  permanent 
osseous  deformity  of  the  ribs  and  verte- 
bral column.  If  there  is  no  osseous  de- 
formity fotmd  when  the  patient's  trunk  is 
flexed,  it  is  possible  in  all  cases  to  restore 
the  patient's  figure  to  the  noi-mal,  and  to 
prognosticate  a  more  or  less  complete  cm-e ; 
the  only  exception  being  where  the  cur- 
vature is  due  to  paralysis  of  the  spinal 
muscles,  when  the  prognosis  is  doubtful 
and  difficult.  Again,  patients  with  deficient 
intellect,  or  who  take  no  interest  in  their 
treatment,  are  diflicult  to  benefit,  and  the 
prognosis  is  unfavourable. 


Any  case  of  '  confirmed '  lateral  curva- 
tmre,  i.e.  where  the  patient  has  lost  the 
muscular  sense  of  a  really  straight  position 
of  the  spine,  and  where  his  unaided  at- 
tempts to  rectify  the  deformity  only  tend 
instead  to  increase  it,  if  left  imtreated  is 
bound  to  become  worse  during  a  series  of 
either  months  or  years  ;  some  cases  become 
much  more  rapidly  worse  than  others. 
The  popular  and  prevalent  opinion  that 
'  the  patient  will  grow  out  of  it  in  time,' 
without  any  special  treatment  being  em- 
ployed, is  to  be  combated ;  cases  of  lateral 
cmvature  of  the  spine,  which  might  have 
been  thoroughly  cured  when  first  observed, 
are  hence  often  neglected  tiU  too  late,  when 
a  cure,  i.e.  complete  restoration  of  form  as 
well  as  of  function,  is  out  of  the  question. 

Lateral  curvature  without  any  osseous 
deformity  can,  generally,  be  practically 
cm-ed  by  one  month's  daily  treatment ;  but 
strict  attention  to  position,  and  perseverance 
with  prescribed  exercises  for  about  a  year 
afterwards,  are  needful  to  prevent  relapse. 

Where  there  is  more  or  less  permanent 
osseous  deformity,  the  amount  of  improve- 
ment possible  can  be  roughly  judged  of  at 
j  the  first  examination.  As  a  rule,  the  patient 
!  can  be  sufficiently  strengthened,  and  the 
j  muscular  sense  thoroughly  re-educated  so 
that  the  best  possible  position  becomes  an 
habitual  one,  by  three  months'  daily  treat- 
ment. 

The  presence  of  much  pain  may  some- 
times prolong  the  time  requhed  ;  but,  even 
in  these  cases,  one  month's  daily  treatment 
generally  effects  a  decided  improvement, 
with  more  or  less  rehef  to  the  pain ;  and 
tlnree  months'  a  complete  disappearance  of 
the  pain,  and  a  greatly  improved  figure,  i.e. 
the  best  possible  habitual  posture  which 
the  osseous  deformity  admits  of. 

In  cases  of  extreme  osseous  deformity, 
the  steel  or  other  spinal  support,  if  worn 
even  for  years,  should  be  discontinued  at 
once  ;  and  if  the  treatment  ad%dsed  below 
is  followed,  complete,  or  almost  complete, 
relief  fi'om  pain,  and  a  greater  or  less  im- 
provement in  the  figm-e  and  straightness  of 
the  spine  will  be  obtained  in  thi-ee  mouths ; 
but  the  actual  osseous  deformity  of  the  ribs 
and  vertebrae  cannot  be  much,  if  at  aU, 
altered. 

Treatment. —  Common  sense  suggests 
that  any  inequality,  in  the  potential  or  ac- 
tual lengths  of  the  lower  extremities,  is  to 
be  corrected  by  wearing  a  thicker  sole  on 
the  shorter  leg,  whatever  other  treatment 
may  appear  to  be  indicated. 

Of  late  years,  the  implicit  faith  formerly 
placed  in  the  treatment  of  lateral  curvature 
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of  the  spine  by  steel  and  other  supports 
has  been  gradually  undermined,  and  even 
those  who  still  adhere  to  the  mechanical 
treatment  of  spinal  deformities  not  due  to 
caries,  attach  more  and  more  importance 
to  its  association  with  suitably  prescribed 
gymnastics.  Lateral  spinal  curvatures,  due 
to  pai-alysis  of  the  erectores  spinse  muscles, 
when  the  patient  is  unable,  by  a  voluntary 
effort,  to  maintain  himself  in  an  improved 
position,  are  the  only  cases  in  which  spinal 
supports  are  of  any  real  benefit.  In  these 
paralysed  backs,  it  is  necessary  to  prevent 
fiu'ther  increase  of  defonnity  by  wearing 
some  sort  of  spinal  support,  either  the 
ordinary  steel  one  with  pelvic  band  and 
uprights,  with  or  without  crutches  to  fit 
into  the  axillae ;  or,  which  is  far  better,  a 
weU-apphed  Sayre's  plaster-jacket,  which 
shoidd  be  worn  till  the  muscles  have  suf- 
ficiently recovered  fi-om  their  paralysis  to 
enable  the  patient  to  hold  the  spine  in  an 
improved  position.  It  is  imderstood  that 
the  support  is  worn  with  the  sole  idea  of 
being  preventive,  and  not  of  being  curative, 
and  should  be  left  off  at  night  in  bed. 

Lying  on  the  back  for  several  hours 
daily,  stiU  frequently  prescribed,  is  per- 
fectly useless,  as  far  as  cure  is  concerned. 
If  a  limb  with  weak  muscles  were  put  into 
splints,  and  kept  at  rest  for  several  hours 
daily,  the  muscles  would  surely  become 
still  weaker  ;  and  this  is  equally  true  of  the 
spinal  muscles.  The  patient  may  rest  prone 
or  supine  for  fifteen  or  thirty  minutes  at  a 
time,  for  the  relief  of  pain  or  when  fatigued 
by  exercise,  but  lying  for  longer  periods 
does  more  harm  than  good. 

The  treatment  advocated  by  the  writer 
is  based  upon  the  following  principles,  and 
may  be  taken  imder  the  following  heads  : — 
(a)  Ee-ediTcation  of  the  patient's  mus- 
cular sense  as  to  an  erect  or  improved 
position. 

(6)  Improved  position  to  be  maintained 
at  all  times,  while  sitting  or  standing. 

(c)  Attention  to  dress. 

(d)  Systematic  training  of  the  spinal 
and  other  muscles,  including  the  develop- 
ment of  the  thorax. 

(e)  Attention  to  general  health. 

a.  Re-education  of  the  patient's  mus- 
cular sense  as  to  am,  erect  or  improved 
position. — A  patient,  with  confirmed  lateral 
spinal  curvature,  is  so  habituated  to  the 
crooked  position,  that  considerable  patience 
and  perseverance  are  required  to  convince 
him  or  her  that  an  erect  or  improved  pos- 
ture is  reaUy  such,  and  not  an  exaggeration 
of  the  deformity.  The  best  way  of  com- 
mencing this  re-education  is  for  the  patient 


to  lie  on  the  back  in  the  best  possible  posi- 
tion, and  then  to  practise  slow  breathing, 
the  shoulders  being  kept  weU  pressed  back, 
and  prevented  from  rising  by  the  patient 
trying  to  push  the  hands  down  towards  the 
feet  as  much  as  possible.  All  the  simple 
movements  of  the  head  (neck),  arms,  and 
legs  can  be  practised  in  this  position.  A 
hand  looking-glass,  as  well  as  an  ordinary 
waU-mirror,  is  required,  so  that  the  pa- 
tient may  see  and  be  convinced  of  the  im- 
proved position. 

As  a  home  prescription,  it  is  useful  to 
direct  the  patient  to  stand  frequently  (e.g. 
before  and  after  each  meal),  in  front  of  a 
looking-glass,  with  the  eyes  closed  imtil 
she  believes  she  has  placed  herself  in  an 
erect  position  ;  generally,  on  first  attempt- 
ing this  experiment,  she  opens  her  eyes  to 
find  that  the  head  is  inchned  to  one  side  or 
one  shoulder  imduly  raised.  Usually  by 
the  end  of  a  week,  and,  in  very  persevering 
and  iatelligent  patients,  even  at  the  end  of 
two  or  three  days,  the  muscular  sense  is 
sufiiciently  improved  to  enable  the  patient 
to  place  herself  at  once  in  a  decidedly  im- 
proved posture  by  a  voluntary  effort  at  any 
moment,  whether  lying,  sitting,  standing, 
or  walking. 

i.  Improved  position  to  be  ma/inta/i/ned 
at  all  times,  while  sitting  or  sta/nding. — 
This  best  possible  posture  is  always  to  be 
maintained  while  sitting,  whatever  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  moment  may  be,  at  meals, 
at  the  piano,  while  reading,  writing,  &c. 
It  is  most  readily  obtained  by  sitting  with 
the  sacrum,  loins,  dorsum,  and  shoulders 
well  supported  against  the  back  of  the 
chair,  which  should  be  moulded  to  the  nor- 
mal shape  of  the  spine,  with  a  slight  pro- 
minence to  fill  the  lumbar  hollow.  Almost 
any  ordinary  chair  can  be  made  to  answer 
the  purpose,  if  a  suitable  cushion  is  used. 
In  writing,  the  patient's  trunk  is  required 
to  be  more  vertical  than  for  reading,  and  it 
is  essential  that  not  only  the  trunk  but  the 
arms  should  remain  perfectly  symmetrical. 
A  sloping  desk  is  absolutely  required,  and 
the  paper  should  be  oblique,  sloping  up- 
wards from  right  to  left,  but  exactly  in 
front  of  the  patient.  The  Glendinning  ad- 
justable modern  school-desk  and  seat, 
manufactured  by  the  North  of  England 
School  Furnishing  Company,  Darlington, 
vdU  be  found  most  beneficial  for  patients  of 
school  age,  and  even  for  adults.  In  reading, 
an  inclined  back  to  the  chair  is  more  rest- 
ful to  the  patient,  and  an  easel-table  should 
support  the  book.  For  music  the  same 
rules  apply,  the  ordinary  music-stool  being 
discarded  and  a  high-backed  chair  em 
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ployed,  which  will  also  come  in  useful  for 
meals.  In  all  cases,  the  seat  of  the  chair 
or  couch  should  be  horizontal,  and  not 
tUted  up  in  front,  as  is  frequently  seen  in 
so-caUed  spinal  couches,  and  the  patients 
feet  should  always  be  supported  either  by 
the  grotmd  or  by  a  footstool.  The  thighs 
should  never  be  crossed,  as  this  throws  the 
sprue  as  much  on  one  side  as  standing  on 
one  leg  does. 

Short-sight,  or  any  other  deficiency  of 
the  eyes,  must  be  at  once  attended  to,  by 
suitable  spectacles,  &c.,  as  it  would  be  use- 
less to  urge  a  patient  to  hold  himself  erect 
who  had  always  to  poke  the  head  forward 
for  reading  or  looking  at  any  object. 

The  patient  may  walk,  run,  and  join 
in  games,  even  lawn-tennis,  if  sufficiently 
strong,  provided  any  fatigue  thus  induced 
disappears  after  resting  for  a  quarter  or 
half  an  horn* ;  any  walk  or  exercise  that 
induces  fatigue  or  pain  lasting  hom's,  only 
does  harm.  In  such  cases  the  duration  of 
the  walk,  &c.,  must  be  cm-tailed.  Standing 
still  should  be  avoided  at  all  times  ;  when 
inevitable,  the  patient  should  stand  equally 
on  both  legs,  with  the  feet  sUghtly  apart. 
Standing  on  one  leg  is  most  injmious,  as  it 
at  once  thi'ows  the  spine  into  a  serpentine 
position,  increasing  the  lateral  cm'vature. 

A  horsehair  mattress  with  a  low  pillow 
for  the  head,  is  all  that  can  be  ad^dsed  for 
the  night. 

c.  Attention  to  Dress. — It  is  essential 
that  no  article  of  clothing  shoiild  interfere 
with  the  resumption  of  an  improved  or 
perfectly  normal  position  of  the  patients' 
spine  and  trunk.  This  can  be  tested  by 
making  the  patient  stand  with  the  back  to 
the  waU  and  with  the  clothes  opened  in 
front,  as  already  mentioned  (see  Mode  of 
Examination).  In  women,  there  should  be 
no  red  zone  of  pressm-e  on  the  sldn  of  the 
thorax  or  abdomen  produced  by  stays  or 
injudiciously  placed  petticoat-bands  ;  the 
latter  should  be  shaped  and  made  to  fit 
round  the  pelvis,  so  as  not  to  compress  the 
lower  ribs  above  the  iliac  crests.  Stays 
with  very  little  whalebone  or  steel,  and 
with  a  vertical  shp  of  elastic  webbing,  ex- 
panding transversely,  inserted  on  each  side, 
are  strongly  advised.  Such  stays  admit  of 
the  full  expansion  of  the  lower  ribs. 

d.  Systematic  troAning  of  the  spinal 
and  other  muscles,  includdng  the  develop- 
ment of  the  thorax. — At  first,  attention  is 
to  be  directed  to  coiTecting  the  antero- 
posterior curves  of  the  spine  ;  when  these 
are  improved,  then  only  is  it  possible  to 
carry  out  special  exercises  for  correcting 
the  dorsal  and  lumbar  lateral  curves. 


The  following  is  a  prescription  of  twelve 
exercises  which  are  recommended  to  be 
used  at  the  commencement  of  the  treat- 
ment of  aU  cases  of  lateral  cmrvature  of  the 
spine.  The  patient  should  rest  for  a  minute 
or  two  between  each  exercise,  on  a  couch 
with  movable  back  fixed  at  an  angle  of 
45°,  or  an  ordinary  chair  if  properly  ar- 
ranged. 

First  prescription  of  exercises. 

1.  Lying  on  back,  arms  by  the  sides  of 
the  body,  hands  supinated,  slow  full  inspira- 
tion by  the  nose ;  slow  expiration  by  the 
mouth  (repeated  four  times). 

2.  Similar  exercise  with  the  arms  ex- 
tended upwards  by  the  sides  of  the  head 
(repeat  four  times). 

3.  Same  position  as  1,  head-rotation  on 
axis  to  right  and  left  alternately;  also 
lateral  flexion  of  head  to  right  and  left 
alternately  (fom*  times). 

4.  Lying  on  back,  slow  simultaneous 
circumduction  of  both  shoulder-joints  from 
before  backwards,  elbows  and  wrists  ex- 
tended (twelve  times), 

5.  Same  position  as  1 ;  hip -circumduc- 
tion both  ways  slowly ;  knees  kept  extended 
(ten  times). 

6.  Lying  on  back,  simultaneous  exten- 
sion of  arms  upwards,  outwards,  and  down- 
wards fi-om  a  position  with  the  elbows 
flexed  and  close  to  the  trunk  (four  times). 

7.  Lying  prone  ;  hip-circumduction  both 
ways  ;  knee  kept  extended  (ten  times). 

8.  Sitting  on  couch  with  back  at  an 
angle  of  45'^ :  ankle-circmnduction  down, 
in,  up,  out,  the  toes  being  directed  inwards 
the  whole  time  (twenty  times) ;  also  foot 
adduction  (patient  resisting)  ;  abduction 
(surgeon  resisting),  (eight  times).  [This 
may  be  omitted  if  there  is  no  tendency  to 
flat-foot.] 

9.  Lying  on  back,  arms  extended  up- 
wards by  the  sides  of  the  head ;  slow  flexion 
of  both  arms  (sm'geon  resisting  by  grasping 
the  hands),  followed  by  extension  (patient 
resisting),  (six  to  eight  times).  The  pa- 
tient's knees,  flexed  over  the  end  of  the 
couch  or  table,  fix  the  trimk, 

10.  Patient  sitting  astride  a  narrow 
table  or  chair  without  back,  with  arms 
down  and  hands  supinated,  trmili-flexion 
at  the  Itmabar  vertebrce  (patient  resisting 
slightly),  followed  by  trimk-extension  (sur- 
geon resisting  by  his  hand  against  back 
of  patient's  head),  (six  to  ten  times). 

11.  Patient  with  arms  extended  up- 
wards, leans  against  a  vertical  post  or  door 
fitted  with  pegs  on  each  side,  which  he 
grasps ;  the  surgeon  gently  pulls  the  pa- 
tient's pelvis  forwards  by  his  hands  on  the 
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sacnun  (patient  resisting),  and  the  patient 
then  moves  back  the  pelvis  to  the  post  or 
door  (surgeon  resisting),  (six  to  eight  times). 
At  no  time  are  the  patient's  heels  to  be 
raised  from  the  floor.  Also  pelvis-rotation 
on  its  axis  to  right  and  left  alternately 
(sm-geon  resisting  with  his  hands  on  each 
side  of  the  pelvis),  (six  to  eight  times). 

12.  Lying  on  back  with  head  and  neck 
projecting  beyond  the  end  of  the  table, 
arms  by  the  sides  of  the  body,  hands 
supinated;  the  head  is  gently  flexed  by 
the  sm-geon's  hand  on  the  occiput  (patient 
resisting),  followed  by  head-extension  (siu:- 
geon  resisting),  (eight  times). 

It  is  important,  while  doing  these  exer- 
cises, that  respiration  should  not  be  inter- 
fered with  by  involuntary  fixation  of  the 
walls  of  the  thorax.  The  patient  should 
therefore  always  go  on  counting  aloud  (e.g. 
1  to  10)  during  the  execution  of  all  exer- 
cises except  those  of  respu-ation.  From 
six  to  twelve  longitudinal  '  strokings  '  from 
above  down  of  the  patient's  back  by  the 
assistant's  palms,  generally  remove  any 
aching  caused  by  the  exercises.  These 
strokings  are  also  usefully  employed  at 
home  to  reKeve  back-ache.  All  the  exer- 
cises should  be  done  slowly,  and  great  care 
taken  that  the  head  and  trunk  remain  the 
whole  time  in  the  best  position.  The  above 
twelve  exercises  require  about  an  hour's 
time,  and  should  be  followed  by  a  short  rest 
in  a  good  position,  with  the  back  supported. 
In  ordinary  general  practice,  an  intelligent 
mother  or  murse  can  be  readily  trained  to 
superintend  all  the  simple  movements. 

These  exercises  are  repeated  daily,  and 
as  the  patient  gi-adiaally  gains  more  power, 
and  begins  to  assume  the  improved  po- 
sition more  readily  and  with  less  exer- 
tion, other  more  severe  exercises  may  be 
prescribed.  In  a  few  days,  if  there  is  no 
increase  of  back-ache,  the  following  stand- 
ing exercise  is  done  ;  the  patient,  with  the 
feet  sUghtly  apart  and  the  heels  fixed 
against  a  ledge  or  wall,  rests  with  the  fi-ont 
of  the  thighs  against  a  low  padded  hori- 
zontal bar,  while  holding  herself  as  erect 
as  possible  ;  the  surgeon  then  gently  flexes 
the  patient's  trunk  by  pressing  his  hand 
against  the  back  of  her  head  (patient  re- 
sisting), and  then  the  patient  slowly  re- 
covers the  vertical  position  against  the 
surgeon's  resistance,  this  being  in  fact  ex- 
ercise 10,  in  a  standing  instead  of  a  sitting 
posture. 

In  about  three  weeks  or  a  month,  the 
following  much  more  severe  exercise  can 
be  tried,  known  as  '  Forwards  h/ing,  Jieela 
fixed,  trunk  extension  and  flexion.'  This 


is  done  as  follows  : — the  patient  lies  prone, 
with  the  pelvis  and  legs  supported,  and 
the  heels  fixed  (the  latter  best  by  some- 
one sitting  on  them),  on  a  padded  table, 
while  the  head  and  trunk  to  the  level  of 
the  Hiao  crests  project  beyond  the  edge  of 
the  table.  The  patient  slowly  raises  the 
trunk  into  the  same  horizontal  position  as 
the  legs  and  pelvis,  and  sUghtly  higher,  and 
then  as  slowly  allows  the  trunk  to  be  again 
flexed  by  its  own  weight.  The  surgeon 
easily  increases  the  severity  of  the  exercise, 
if  reqmred,  by  more  or  less  pressure  with 
one  hand  at  the  back  of  the  patient's  head. 
Dui'ing  this  exercise,  the  arms  may  be  in 
any  position  required.  By  the  time  the 
patient  is  able  to  perform  this  exercise 
■  without  pain,  the  antero-posterior  curves 
will  be  sufficiently  improved,  and  more 
attention  can  be  paid  to  her  being  exercised 
in  the  '  key-note '  position,  i.e.  that  posi- 
tion of  the  trunk  and  arms  in  which  the 
greatest  improvement  in  the  position  of  the 
spine  is  obtained.  (See  Mode  of  Exami- 
nation.) 

Another  good  exercise  is  one  shortly 
described  as  '  Long  sitting,  trunk  exten- 
sion and  flexion.'  Here  the  patient  sits 
on  a  table,  v?ith  the  legs  together  and  the 
knees  extended ;  an  assistant  sits  on  the 
tibiae,  just  above  the  feet,  to  fix  the  legs, 
and  the  patient  slowly  extends  the  spine 
against  the  surgeon's  resistance  (appHed  by 
his  hand  against  the  back  of  the  patient's 
head)  till  the  trunk  is  in  the  same  hori- 
zontal plane  as  the  legs ;  the  patient  then 
gently  resists,  while  the  surgeon  slowly 
raises  her  trunk  into  a  vertical  position. 

Female  patients  continue  the  daily  re- 
petition of  these  exercises  during  the 
menses,  except  that  the  hip -circumductions 
are  omitted  for  three  or  fom*  days,  as  these 
movements  tend  to  increase  the  menstrual 
flow.  Where  menorrhagia  or  dysmenor- 
rhoea  is  present,  it  is  sometimes  necessary 
to  leave  off  the  exercises  altogether  for  a 
day  or  two.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is  better 
to  accustom  the  patient  to  practise  the 
exercises  all  through  the  period  of  men- 
struation. While  on  the  subject,  it  may  be 
stated  that  flexions  of  the  uterus  are  no 
hindrance  to  the  treatment,  as  none  of  the 
exercises  described  are  violent  or  jerky  in 
their  execution,  and  from  the  fact  that  re- 
spiration is  never  allowed  to  be  impeded  by 
the  previously  mentioned  simple  device  of 
making  the  patient  constantly  coimt  aloud, 
aiiy  over-exertion  can  always  be  prevented 
with  ordinary  care. 

The  patient's  spine  should  be  examined 
every  fortnight  or  month  in  order  to  observe 
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how  it  is  affected  by  the  treatment,  and 
whether  any  alteration  of  details  is  re- 
quired. As  aheady  mentioned,  one  month's 
daily  perseverance  in  the  treatment  will 
effect  a  very  decided  improvement  in  aU 
cases,  except  those  due  to  paralysis ;  some 
with  no  osseous  deformity  will  even  be 
quite  cured,  and  others  at  the  end  of  two 
months.  To  keep  up  the  improvement,  or 
to  prevent  any  relapse  in  a  cured  case,  it  is 
very  important  to  enlist  the  patient's  co- 
operation and  interest  in  her  own  case  on 
ceasing  treatment,  and  for  some  months 
she  should  continue  the  habit  of  practising 
the  movements  ah'eady  described. 

Bernard  Eoth. 

LEECH,  Artificial,  an  ingenious  con- 
trivance, obtainable  at  any  surgical  instru- 
ment maker's,  consisting  of  two  parts — 
1st,  the  knife,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a 
small  rotating  trephine,  with  a  cutting  edge 
which  projects  from  a  flat  surface  and  can 
be  adjusted  at  any  depth  thought  sufficient 
to  cut  through  the  cutis  vera  only ;  2nd, 
the  sucJcer,  a  hollow  glass  cylinder,  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  fitted 
with  a  piston  worked  by  a  fine  screw. 

The  part  having  been  sponged  with 
warm  water,  an  incision  is  made  with  the 
knife,  the  open  end  of  the  sucker  placed 
firmly  over  the  wound,  and  the  blood  ex- 
tracted by  slowly  withdrawing  the  piston. 
Two  or  three  drachms  can  readily  be  taken 
by  this  process,  which  is,  in  fact,  merely  a 
modification  of  wet  cupping.    See  Cupping. 

The  method  is  of  use  when  a  leech  is 
objected  to  by  an  over-sensitive  patient,  and 
is  particularly  suited  for  apphcation  to  the 
temple  or  behind  the  ear. 

William  H.  Bennett. 

LEECHES. — Leeching  is  a  convenient 
method  of  local  blood-letting,  in  which  an 
approximate  idea  of  the  amotmt  of  blood 
taken  can  be  formed.  It  is  apphcable  to 
any  part  of  the  external  surface  of  the  body 
(with  the  exception  of  the  eyeUds),  and  to 
any  mucous  cavity  which  is  freely  acces- 
sible from  without,  such  as  the  mouth,  the 
vagina,  and  the  margins  of  the  os  uteri. 
Leeches  should  not  be  applied  to  acutely 
inflamed  skin,  to  the  anus  if  extensive  piles 
exist,  nor  immediately  over  varicose  veins. 
An  ordinary  fresh  leech  will  abstract  about 
f5ij.  of  blood,  which  may  be  increased  by 
about  half  by  fomenting  or  poulticing  the 
bite. 

Leeches  should  be  taken  frorn  the  water 
in  which  they  have  been  kept,  and  dried  on 
a  soft  towel,  about  half  an  hour  before  use. 


It  is  desirable  that  a  leech  should  be  used 
once  only. 

Method  of  AppUcation, — When  the  ex- 
ternal surface  of  the  body  is  to  be  operated 
on,  the  part  should,  if  necessary,  be  shaved 
and  then  sponged  with  warm  water,  or, 
what  is  better,  rubbed  over  with  milk.  If 
a  single  leech  is  to  be  apphed,  it  may  be 
taken  between  the  finger  and  thumb  and 
held  with  its  small  end  in  contact  with  the 
I  part  until  it  attaches  itself.  A  preferable 
1  plan,  however,  especially  if  it  is  necessary 
that  the  bite  should  be  exactly  locahsed, 
is  to  place  the  leech  in  a  leech-glass  or 
roU  of  cardboard,  either  of  which  may  be 
made  to  accurately  determine  the  point  of 
fixation.  If  more  than  one  is  to  be  used,  the 
simplest  plan  is  to  place  two,  three,  or  more 
leeches  in  a  large  pfil-box  or  small  tea- 
cup, which  is  then  inverted  and  held  on  the 
part ;  other  devices  of  a  similar  kind  may 
suggest  themselves — e.g.  a  folded  hand- 
kerchief, a  cone  of  cardboard,  or  a  nest  of 
cotton-wool. 

The  application  of  a  leech  inside  a 
cavity  should  be  effected  by  means  of  a 
'leech-glass,'  the  part  having  been  exposed 
to  view  as  freely  as  possible  ;  for  instance, 
in  the  case  of  the  os  uteri,  a  vaginal  specu- 
lum should  be  passed  and  retained  in  situ 
unto,  the  leech  has  relaxed  its  hold.  In 
leeching  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
orifice  of  any  canal,  it  is  a  wise  precaution 
to  plug  the  opening,  when  possible,  with 
cotton-wool. 

In  the  event  of  an  obstinate  refusal  to 
bite,  a  drop  of  blood  drawn  by  the  prick 
of  a  needle  wiU  afford  an  uTesistible  bait. 
When  fully  distended,  the  leech  usually  re- 
laxes its  hold  and  falls  off ;  if  it  does  not,  a 
httle  salt  sprinkled  over  it  wUl  effect  the 
separation.  The  bleeding  fr-om  the  bites  as 
a  rule  ceases  upon  exposure  to  the  air,  or 
can  be  stopped  by  the  pressure  of  a  finger 
or  pad  of  lint ;  should  it  persist,  a  di-op  of 
perchloride  of  iron  or  the  touch  of  a  red- 
hot  needle  is  suflUcient,  excepting  in  very 
rare  cases,  when  it  may  be  necessaiy  to  en- 
cu-cle  the  bite  with  a  ligature  tied  beneath  a 
needle,  which  has  been  passed  under  its  base. 

In  delicate  persons,  in  whom  a  leech 
often  creates  great  disgust,  if  one  only  is 
necessary,  an  eflicient  substitute  wfll  be 
found  in  the  artificial  leech,  see  Leech, 
Artificial.  The  scar  of  a  leech-bite,  although 
small,  is  indelible. 

William  H.  Bennett. 

LEG,  Amputations  of  the,  aie  per- 
formed in  its  lower,  middle,  and  upper 
thirds  by  the  following  methods  : — 


Leg,  Amputations  of  the 


In  xhb  Lower  Third  by  (a)  the  cir- 
ciilar  method ;  (i)  modified  circular  (Syme, 
Liston,  Lenoir) ;  (c)  long  anterior  flap 
(Bell,  Teale);  {d)  elliptic  posterior  flap 
(Guyon). 

In  the  Middle  Third  by  (a)  long 
anterior  curved  flap  (Bell) ;  (6)  Hey's  am- 
putation by  short  anterior  and  long 
posterior  flap ;  (c)  rectangular  (Teale) ;  (d) 
long  posterior  rectangular  (Lee)  ;  (e)  single 
posterior  flap. 

In  the  Upper  Third  at  '  the  place  of 
election,'  a  hand's  breadth  below  the  lower 
edge  of  the  patella,  by  (a)  the  chxular 
method;  (6)  short  anterior  and  long 
posterior  flaps  (Liston,  Syme,  Skey) ;  (c) 
unilateral  external  flap  (Sedillot,  Guerin) ; 
(d)  rectangular  (Teale) ;  (e)  modifications 
of  rectangular  (~V"\Tiarton,  Lee) ;  (/)  antero- 
external  and  postero-internal  semilimar 
flaps  (Bell) ;  and  (g)  above  the  place  of 
election,  the  circular  amputation  (Larrey), 
in  which  the  tibia  is  divided  through,  but 
not  above  the  tubercle,  and  the  head  of  the 
fibula  disarticulated.  The  alleged  advan- 
tages of  this  last  procedure  are,  its  being 
easier  than  at  the  'place  of  election '  fi'om  the 
absence  of  an  interosseous  space,  and  only 
a  single  artery — the  popliteal — requiring 
dehgation;  but  the  frequency  of  commu- 
nication between  the  superior  tibio-fibular 
articulation  and  the  knee-joint  is  sufiicient 
to  render  the  operation  one  attended  with 
considerable  risk. 

The  situation  best  adapted  to  the  cir- 
cular method  and-  its  modifications  is 
the  lower  third,  in  which,  owing  to  the 
large  number  of  tendons,  the  '  flap  '  me- 
thods are  not  as  a  rule  indicated.  In 
performing  the  circular  amputation  im- 
mediately above  the  ankle,  difficulty,  con- 
sequent on  the  increasing  size  of  the  limb, 
is  sometimes  experienced,  in  reflecting 
the  flaps,  and  hence  the  modifications 
recommended  by  Lenoir  and  Syme.  The 
former  made,  in  addition  to  the  circular, 
a  vertical  incision  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  length,  corresponding  to  the  crest  of  the 
tibia,  and  dissected  back  the  skin-flaps  right 
and  left.  Syme,  with  the  same  object,  made 
two  limated  incisions,  one  anterior  and  the 
other  posterior ;  but,  at  the  '  place  of  elec- 
tion '  and  immediately  above  it,  the  circular 
method  can  be  carried  out  without  these 
modifications. 

In  the  lower  third  some  authorities 
consider  Teale's  rectam,gula/r  flap  opera- 
tion to  be  indicated ;  but  having  regard  to 
the  _  thinness  of  the  anterior  flap,  there 
is,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  a  danger  of 
sloughing,  although,  doubtless,  the  risk  is 


diminished  by  taking  care  to  include  the 
anterior  tibial  artery  in  the  flap.  To 
avoid  wounding  this  vessel,  it  is  re- 
commended that  the  handle  of  the  scalpel 
should  be  used  in  raising  the  vessels  from 
the  interosseous  membrane ;  and,  in  oper- 
ating high  up  in  the  leg,  the  surgeon  must 
be  careful  not  to  cut  the  origin  of  the 
anterior  tibial  artery  when  dissecting  the 
short  flap.  Half  the  circumference  of  the 
limb  at  the  point  where  the  bone  is  divided 
will  be  the  length  and  the  breadth  of  the 
anterior  flap ;  the  breadth  of  the  pos- 
terior flap  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  the 
anterior,  and  its  length  one-fourth  of  that 
flap.  Having  divided  the  integumentary 
structures  at  the  outset,  to  allow  for  con- 
traction, the  deeper  incisions  are  made,  fol- 
lowing closely  the  line  of  the  contracted 
integument,  and  the  danger  of  muscular 
protrusion  is  in  this  way  avoided.  To  ob- 
viate the  risk  already  mentioned — namely 
of  sloughing  — care  must  be  observed  in 
dissecting  up  the  anterior  flap  to  include 
the  anterior  tibial  artery.  The  posterior 
flap  is  formed  by  a  circular  sweep  of  the 
knife,  and  is  dissected  back  to  a  point  cor- 
responding to  the  situation  of  the  osseous 
section.  The  rest  of  the  operation  is  per- 
formed as  already  described.  The  inferior 
angles  of  both  flaps  should  first  be  united, 
and  then  their  remaining  edges  brought  into 
accurate  apposition  with  nimierous  points 
of  interrupted  suture.  The  advantages  of 
this  method  are  that  the  cicatrix  is  drawn 
well  behind  the  point  of  pressure,  the 
woimd  is  dependent,  so  that  in  the  event 
of  matter  forming,  it  gravitates  through  it ; 
the  principal  vessels  and  nerves  in  the  pos- 
terior flap  are  removed  from  pressure,  the 
flap  affords  ample  covering  for  the  bones, 
and  the  risk  of  conical  or  sugar-loaf  stump 
is  greatly  diminished. 

The  other  flap  operations  are  done  at 
the  place  of  election  and  at  the  middle  third. 
For  amputation  at  the  middle  of  the  leg 
Hey's  method,  which  has  not,  in  the  writer's 
opinion,  received  sufficient  recognition,  is, 
of  the  '  flap '  methods,  decidedly  the  best. 
It  consists  in  obtaining  a  short  but  broad 
anterior  flap  and  a  long  posterior  one. 
Tlie  circumference  of  the  limb  being  taken, 
two-thirds  of  it  will  be  the  breadth,  and 
one  inch  the  length  of  the  anterior  flap, 
while  one-third  will  be  the  breadth  and 
one-third  the  length  of  the  posterior.  Hey 
divided  the  posterior  flap  by  transfixion  with 
a  catlin  seven  inches  in  length,  and  sepa- 
rated the  integuments  in  the  anterior  part 
of  the  Umb  along  the  course  of  the  circular 
incision.  In  this  procedure,  the  desirabiUty 
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of  dividing  the  interosseous  structures  at 
least  half  an  inch  below  the  point  of  sec- 
tion of  the  bone,  so  that  the  arteries  may 
not  retract  beyond  reach,  should  not  be  for- 
gotten. 

Liston's  operation  is  done  at  the  place 
of  election,  and  consists  in  a  short  anterior 
and  a  long  posterior  flap  taken  from  the 
calf  of  the  leg.  Having  determined  the 
position  of  the  fibula,  to  avoid  the  danger 
of  passing  the  knife  between  the  bones,  the 
surgeon,  standing  to  the  right  of  the  limb, 
which  is  elevated  by  an  assistant,  places 
his  left  index  finger  on  the  inner  edge  of 
the  tibia  and  his  thumb  on  the  posterior 
edge  of  the  fibula.  Then,  taking  a  long 
catlin  and  placing  its  heel  immediately  in 
front  of  the  index  finger,  he  makes  a  semi- 
lunar sweep  across  the  front  of  the  leg 
between  the  selected  points — namely,  the 
inner  edge  of  the  tibia  and  the  posterior 
margin  of  the  fibula — ^penetrating  the 
posterior  tissues  of  the  leg,  and  transfixing 
it  close  behind  the  fibula,  and  cutting  from 
behind  forwards  a  posterior  flap  somewhat 
longer  than  the  anterior.  The  anterior 
flap,  consisting  mainly  of  integument  and 
fat,  is  dissected  back,  and,  the  interosseous 
stractmres  being  divided,  the  saw  is  applied 
to  the  tibia.  "When  the  bone  has  been 
sawn  to  at  least  half  its  thickness,  the 
handle  of  the  saw  should  be  depressed,  to 
bring  the  instrument  into  contact  with  the 
fibula,  and  then  both  bones  are  simultane- 
ously divided.  The  sharp  projecting  angle 
of  the  tibia  is  removed  either  by  a  small 
oblique  section  with  the  saw,  or  by  dividing 
it  with  a  pair  of  bone-forceps.  The  tibial, 
peroneal,  interosseous,  and  muscular  arte- 
ries having  been  secm'ed,  the  edges  of 
the  flap  are  brought  together  by  numerous 
points  of  interrupted  suture  and  the  woimd 
is  dressed  antiseptically. 

In  estimating  the  comparative  value  of 
the  various  methods  of  amputation  of  the  leg 
in  each  of  the  three  situations  aheady  indi- 
cated— viz.  the  lower,  middle,  and  upper  third 
— the  viTriter  is  disposed  to  consider  that  in 
the  first  the  '  circular,'  or  the  modifications 
of  it  which  have  been  mentioned,  notably 
that  of  Prof.  Syme,  will  be  found  most 
suitable ;  in  the  second,  the  antero-poste- 
rior  flap  methods  of  Teale  or  that  of  Hey 
must  be  considered  preferable  ;  and  in  the 
last  situation,  or  upper  third,  the  amputa- 
tion by  short  anterior  and  long  posterior 
flaps — Liston's  or  Skey's  modification  of  it, 
which  consists  in  diminishing  the  thick- 
ness of  the  posterior  flap  by  not  including 
the  tissues  in  their  entirety  in  it — will  give 
the  best  results.  William  Stokes.  | 


LEG,  Diagnosis  of  Afl'ections  of  the. 
See  Thigh  and  Leg,  Diagnosis  of  Affec- 
tions of. 

LEG,  Fractures  of  the,  include  h-actm-es 
of  the  two  bones  together  or  of  either  the 
tibia  or  the  fibula  alone.  Of  these  injuries 
fi'acture  of  both  bones  is  the  most  frequent, 
while  fracture  of  the  fibula  is  more  fi'equent 
than  fracture  of  the  tibia;  the  relative 
numbers  stated  approximately  being  of 
both  bones  eight,  of  the  fibula  alone  five, 
of  the  tibia  alone  three.  Probably,  in  many 
cases  regarded  as  fi-acture  of  the  tibia  only, 
undetected  fractm-e  of  the  fibula  has  also 
been  present.  In  infancy  fi-acture  of  the 
leg  is  very  rare,  while  fractm*e  of  the  thigh 
is  of  comparatively  frequent  occurrence. 
The  explanation  probably  is  that  young 
children,  who  have  learnt  to  walk  only  im- 
perfectly, fall  with  the  limbs  drawn  up  so 
that  the  force  comes  chiefly  on  the  femur 
rather  than  on  the  bones  of  the  leg. 

Fracture  of  the  Tibia  most  commonly 
occurs  in  the  lower  third,  where  the  bone 
is  smallest.  The  injm-y  is  often  caused  by 
indirect  violence,  such  as  a  fall  on  the  feet, 
or  a  sudden  wrench  of  the  leg  when  the 
foot  is  fixed;  or  it  may  be  produced  by 
direct  violence — a  kick,  a  blow,  the  passage 
of  a  wheel,  &c.,  in  which  case  any  part  of 
the  shaft,  even  its  more  massive  upper  end, 
may  be  broken.  The  fracture  is  generally 
obhque ;  most  frequently  perhaps  fi-om 
above  downwards  and  from  without  in- 
wards. It  may,  however,  take  any  other 
direction.  When  due  to  direct  violence  it 
is  often  transverse.  Sometimes,  the  bone  is 
extensively  spht  in  a  longitudinal  direction, 
the  fractm'e  extending  into  either  the  knee 
or  the  ankle-joint.  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  bone  lies  so  close  beneath  the  surface, 
and  that  the  break  is  oblique,  so  that  the 
upper  fi.-agment  presents  a  sharp  end,  the 
fractm-e  is  frequently  either  compound  at 
the  time,  or  is  rendered  so  by  subsequent 
movement.  Great  care  should  be  used  to 
avoid  this  occm-rence  during  the  lifting  or 
undi'essmg  of  the  patient.  In  falls  upon  the 
heel,  fi-om  a  height  of  even  not  more  than 
two  or  three  feet,  the  tibia  is  sometimes 
much  comminuted  and  the  anlde-joint  ex- 
tensively involved ;  in  other  instances,  al- 
though the  fibula  remains  entire,  there  is 
great  deformity  from  displacement  of  the 
foot. 

Diagnosis. — Fracture  of  the  tibia  gene- 
rally declares  itself  by  displacement,  kre- 
gularity  of  the  outline  of  the  bone,  shorten- 
ing, mobility  of  the  fi-agments,  and  crepitus. 
In  children,  and  in  cases  in  which  the 
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fracture  is  unattended  with  displacement, 
the  nature  of  the  injury  may  very  easUy  be 
overlooked,  especially  as  the  patient  can 
sometimes  bear  considerable  weight  upon 
the  limb.  In  cases  of  doubt,  the  bone  should 
be  grasped  above  and  below  the  part  at 
which  it  is  painful  or  tender  on  firm  pres- 
sm-e,  and  attempts,  but  with  no  undue 
violence,  should  be  made  to  move  one 
part  on  another,  first  in  a  transverse 
and  then  in  an  antero-posterior  direction, 
when,  if  there  is  fracture,  yielding  and 
crepitus  will  be  detected.  The  knee-joint 
may  be  involved  either  by  longitudinal 
splitting  of  the  shaft,  or  by  separation  of 
one  of  the  tuberosities.  A  mere  fissure  of 
the  bone  will  probably  escape  notice ;  but 
fr-acture  through  the  tuberosities  will  be 
indicated  by  widening  of  the  head  of  the 
bone,  irregularity,  and  crepitus.  The  joint, 
in  either  case,  becomes  distended  with  blood 
and  serous  effusion,  and  acute  synovitis  is 
often  present.  After  this  injury,  movement 
of  the  joint  may  be  more  or  less  impafred, 
especially  where  the  fragments  cannot  be 
accm-ately  adjusted ;  or  when  acute  syno- 
vitis with  much  plastic  effusion  has 
occurred. 

Treatment  is  the  same  as  that  pre- 
scribed below  for  fracture  of  both  Tibia,  and 
Fibula.  When  the  knee-joint  is  involved, 
synovitis  must  be  controlled  by  the  use  of 
ice  or  cold  lotions,  and  by  the  maintenance 
of  complete  rest ;  it  usually  soon  subsides. 
If  distension  is  extreme  the  joint  may  be 
aspirated ;  but  this  proceeding  is  not  with- 
out risk,  and  as  a  rule  had  better  not  be 
resorted  to. 

Fibula. — This  bone  may  be  fractured  in 
any  part  of  its  length,  but  the  great  majority 
of  the  cases  involve  the  inferior  third  of 
the  shaft,  within  four  or  five  inches  of  the 
tip  of  the  malleolus.  The  injury  may  re- 
sult from  dfrect  violence,  but  it  is  much 
more  commonly  produced  by  falls  in  which 
the  foot  is  twisted  upon  the  leg,  sometimes 
with  inversion,  but  more  often  with  ever- 
sion. 

Fractures  of  the  shaft  may  take  any 
dfrection,  and  may  be  multiple  or  com- 
minuted ;  they  are  rarely  compound.  Frac- 
ture through  the  malleolus,  due  to  sudden 
inversion  of  the  foot,  is  generally  trans- 
verse. In  Pott's  fractm-e,  the  fibula  is 
broken  from  two  to  five  inches  above 
its  lower  end,  the  foot  is  dislocated  out- 
wards, and  either  the  internal  malleolus  is 
wholly  or  in  part  torn  off,  or  the  internal 
lateral  ligament  is  ruptured.  "When  the 
fibula  alone  is  broken,  displacement  of  the 
fragments  is  usually  slight.    Cases  are  on 


record  in  which,  either  by  direct  violence  or 
by  the  action  of  the  biceps,  the  head  of  the 
fibula  has  been  detached  and  the  peroneal 
nerve  injured,  so  that  the  anterior  muscles 
of  the  limb  below  have  remained  paralysed. 

Diagnosis. — The  detection  of  fracture 
of  the  fibula  is  often  very  difficult,  espe- 
cially in  a  stout  Hmb,  and  no  doubt  many 
cases  are  regarded  as  merely  severe  sprains. 
The  best  method  of  examination  is  to  make 
firm  pressm-e  vidth  the  tips  of  the  fingers 
along  the  course  of  the  bone,  when  sharp 
pain  will  be  produced  as  the  site  of  the 
fr-acture  is  reached ;  and  at  the  same  time 
crepitus  or  a  sharp  cHck  may  perhaps  be 
noticed.  Or,  when  the  fingers  are  placed  on 
the  lower  end  of  the  bone,  an  inch  or  two 
above  the  malleolus,  and  firm  pressure  is 
made  upon  the  shaft  higher  up,  if  the  bone 
I  is  entire  it  may  be  felt  to.  yield  and  recoil 
like  a  spring,  while,  if  fracture  is  present, 
this  transmitted  movement  and  elastic  re- 
coil will  not  be  observed. 

Treatment. — When  there  is  no  dis- 
placement, the  limb  may  be  kept  at  rest  on 
a  pillow  and  be  covered  with  cold  lotion  tOl 
swelling  has  subsided,  and  may  then  be  en- 
closed in  a  hght  case  of  plaster  of  Paris  or 
in  carefully  moulded  leather  or  other  splints. 
At  the  end  of  a  month  the  apparatus  may 
be  removed,  and  the  patient  may  begin  to 
use  the  limb. 

In  Pott's  fr'acture,  or  whenever  there 
has  been  marked  deformity  at  the  time  of 
the  injury,  great  care  must  be  taken  to 
correct  the  displacement,  and  the  limb 
should  be  placed  in  the  apparatus  recom- 
mended for  fracture  of  both  bones ;  or 
Du^Duytren's  inside  splint  may  be  employed. 
At  the  end  of  a  month  a  plaster  case  may 
be  applied,  so  that  the  patient  may  be  on 
crutches,  but  he  should  not  bear  on  the 
[  limb  for  another  fortnight  or  three  weeks. 
I  If  weight  is  thrown  upon  the  part  earUer 
than  the  sixth  or  seventh  week,  the  torn 
structures  on  the  inside  of  the  foot  are  apt 
to  yield,  so  that  aggravated  valgus,  very 
difficult  to  correct,  is  gradually  developed. 
Another  method  of  treatment  is  that  by  the 
immediate  application  of  plaster  of  Paris. 

Tibia  and  Fibula. — Fractm-e  of  both 
bones  is  produced,  in  almost  equal  pro- 
portions, by  direct  violence,  as  by  a  lack 
or  the  passage  of  a  heavy  wheel,  and  in- 
directly, as  in  jumps  fr'om  a  height,  or  by 
falls  in  which  the  leg  is  suddenly  bent. 
I  Sometimes  a  fracture,  which  may  be  ex- 
I  tensively  comminuted,  is  produced  merely 
by  a  slip  off  a  step  not  more  than  a  foot 
I  from  the  groimd,  or  even  off  the  kerb-stone. 
I  Fractm-e  of  both  bones  is  most  common 
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at  about  the  junction  of  the  middle  and  the 
inferior  thirds  of  the  leg,  where  the  tibia  is 
smallest.  It  is  rare  and  generally  produced 
only  by  great  dii'ect  violence,  in  the  upper 
thii-d,  where  the  tibia  is  large  and  massive. 
In  a  few  instances,  fracture  seems  to  have 
resulted  from  muscular  action.  The  two 
bones  may  be  broken  at  the  same  spot,  but 
more  commonly  the  fibtda  gives  way  at  a 
higher  level  than  the  tibia.  The  fracture, 
though  usually  single,  may  be  multiple  or 
comminuted.  Instances  have  been  recorded, 
in  which  the  tibia  has  been  reduced  to  four 
distinct  pieces  by  three  Unes  of  fracture. 
The  fr'actm-e  may  extend  either  into  the 
anlde  or,  more  rarely,  into  the  knee-joint. 
This  comphcation  is  alluded  to  under  Tibia. 
The  direction  of  the  fracture  of  the  tibia, 
though  sometimes  transverse,  is  generally 
obUque  fr'om  above  downwards,  and  either 
inwards  or  with  an  incHnatiou  forwards  ;  so 
that,  even  where  the  injury  is  not  at  first 
compound,  the  sharp  end  of  the  upper  frag- 
ment is  very  apt  to  be  driven  through  the 
skin  during  the  subsequent  moA^ement  and 
transference  of  the  patient  to  bed — an  occur- 
rence which  should  be  very  carefully  guarded 
against.  The  relative  position  of  the  frag- 
ments varies  ;  but  along  with  displacement 
of  the  lower  fragment  upwards,  and  gene- 
rally outwards  behind  the  upper,  there  is 
often  also  rotation  of  the  lower  fragment 
outwards  by  the  weight  of  the  foot. 

A  V-shaped  or  spfral  fracture  has  been 
described  by  M.  GosseHn.  It  is  produced 
by  rotation  of  the  leg  when  the  foot  is 
fixed,  so  that  the  bones  are  subject  to  a 
violent  twist  or  torsion  movement.  In 
this  injury,  the  main  fracture  is  in  the 
shape  of  a  V  with  its  apex  pointing  down- 
wards ;  while,  from  the  receding  angle  pre- 
sented by  the  lower  fragment,  another  line 
of  fracture  passes  in  a  spiral  direction  down- 
wards into  the  ankle-joint,  and,  after  tra- 
versing the  articular  surface  of  the  tibia, 
ascends  along  the  posterior  aspect  of  the 
bone,  so  as  to  detach  a  considerable  frag- 
ment from  the  lower  part  of  the  shaft. 
This  spiral  fracture  is  beUeved  by  Gosselin 
to  be  due  to  the  wedge-Hke  action  of  the 
upper  upon  the  lower  fragment,  at  the  mo- 
ment the  bone  is  imdergoing  rotation.  The 
injury  deserves  attention,  not  only  because 
the  anlde  is  involved,  so  that  more  or  less 
stiffness  of  the  joint  may  result,  but  because 
the  extensive  laceration  of  the  medullary 
tissue  which  occurs  may  be  followed,  es- 
pecially when  the  fracture  is  compound,  by 
osteo-myelitis.  This  fracture  is  difficult  of 
recognition,  but  the  V-shapod  outline  of  the 
fragments  may  suggest  its  presence,  while 


careful  examination  shows  that  the  ankle- 
joint  is  the  seat  of  effusion,  and  the  sphn- 
tering  of  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia  may 
sometimes  be  made  out. 

Treatment. — This  is  best  conducted  by 
means  of  (a)  a  weU-padded,  iron,  back  splint 
extending  three  or  four  inches  above  the 
knee,  curved  to  fit  the  limb,  furnished  with  a 
rectangular  foot-piece  and  with  lateral  bars 
for  swinging  the  leg,  and  having  an  oval 
aperture  at  the  lower  end  so  that  the  heel 
may  be  free  fr-om  pressure ;  and  (6)  straight 
side-sphnts.  After  the  fragments  have  been 
adjusted,  all  shoi-tening  having  been  re- 
moved by  extension,  and  care  taken  to  place 
the  ball  of  the  great  toe  in  a  line  with  the 
inner  edge  of  the  patella,  the  foot  is  securely 
fastened  to  the  foot-piece  by  wide  strips  of 
plaster  and  a  bandage,  a  thin  layer  of  cot- 
ton wool  being  used  to  protect  the  skin. 
Extension  being  continued,  wide  bands  of 
strapping  are  placed  spirally  round  the 
limb  and  splint  above  the  level  of  the 
fracture,  and  covered  with  a  bandage  which 
should  not  be  put  on  tightly.    The  side- 
splints  are  now  applied  to  the  inner  and 
outer  aspects  of  the  leg  from  the  sole  to 
a  little  above  the  knee,  and  fastened  with 
webbing  straps  and  buckles ;  they  should  be  a 
httle  deeper  than  the  antero -posterior  diame- 
ter of  the  limb,  so  as  to  project  slightly  be- 
yond the  anterior  aspect  of  the  tibia,  in  order 
that  the  webbing  straps  may  stand  clear  of 
and  not  constrict  the  leg.   The  limb  is  then 
swung  beneath  a  cradle,  which  should  be 
large  enough  to  prevent  pressure  of  the 
bedclothes  on  the  foot.    This  method  is  so 
comfortable,  that  it  is  advisable  to  use  it 
even  in  the  simplest  cases  so  long  as  the 
patient  is  to  remain  in  bed ;  while  in  com- 
pUcated,  an3  especially  in  compound,  frac- 
tures— ^in  the  latter  case  the  side-splints  are 
interrupted  opposite  the  injury — it  is  the 
best  with  which  the  wi'iter  is  acquainted. 
The  swinging  of  the  limb  enables  the  patient 
to  change  his  position  in  bed  without  dis- 
turbing the  fracture ;  all  pressure  over  the 
i  seat  of  injury  is  avoided,  and,  as  the  seat 
of  fracture  is  left  uncovered,  the  position 
of  the  fr-agments  can  at  any  moment  be 
observed.    In  the  course  of  three  to  _  six 
weeks,  in  uncomplicated  fractm'es,  the  Umb 
may  be  enclosed  in  the  ordinary  plaster  of 
Paris  bandage,  and  the  patient  allowed  to 
move  about  a  little  on  crutches. 

A  plan  that  was  formerly  much  in  favour, 
and  which  may  still  be  sometimes  used  with 
advantage  if  the  fr-agments  show  a  tendency 
to  displacement  when  the  leg  is  placed  in 
the  straight  position,  is  to  put  the  patient  on 
the  injured  side,  the  leg  being  flexed  on  the 
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thigh  to  relax  the  muscles  and  enclosed  in 
lateral  splints.  It  is  advisable  in  all  cases 
to  put  up  the  fracture  as  soon  as  possible  in 
order  to  arrest  muscular  spasm  and  relieve 
pain ;  while  the  support  to  the  tissues 
aiforded  by  well-adapted  bandages  tends 
to  limit,  effusion  and  swelhng  in  the  parts 
aroxmd  the  fracture.  For  a  description  of 
Mr.  Croft's  excellent  method,  see  Immovable 
Bandages.  The  diffictdty  sometimes  met 
with  in  fracture  of  the  leg,  of  restoring  the 
fragments  to  place,  is  best  overcome  by 
placing  the  patient  under  an  anassthetic  and 
making  extension  when  the  leg  is  bent  upon 
the  thigh.  Should  this  method  fail,  the  tendo 
AchUhs  may  be  divided — a  proceeding,  how- 
ever, which  is  seldom  called  for. 

Compound  fractv/re  is  more  commonly 
met  with  in  the  leg  than  in  any  other  part. 
The  injiuy  is  generally  the  result  of  direct 
violence,  though  it  is  sometimes  produced 
by  falls  upon  the  feet.  The  extent  of  the 
wound  varies  from  a  mere  puncture  of  the 
skin  by  one  of  the  fragments,  or  by  some 
sharp  body  entering  from  without,  to  a  wide 
rending  open  of  all  the  soft  parts  down  to 
the  bone.  In  severe  crushes,  the  amount  of 
destruction  of  the  soft  parts  is  often  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  wound,  aU  the 
muscles  being  reduced  to  a  pulp.  Sometimes 
the  skin  is  stripped  entirely  off;  in  other 
cases,  the  tibial  vessels  or  nerves  are  lace- 
rated, or  the  injury  extends  into  the  ankle, 
or  more  rarely  into  the  knee-joint.  In 
compound  fractm-es  generally  both  bones 
are  broken,  though  the  tibia,  or  more  rarely 
the  fibula,  alone  may  be  involved. 

Treatment. — By  no  other  example  could 
the  improvements  recently  introduced  in 
the  treatment  of  wounds  be  more  clearly 
shown,  than  by  that  of  compound  fr'acture  of 
the  leg.  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  which 
would  formerly  have  been  treated  by  primary 
amputation,  surgeons  now  venture  on  an 
attempt  to  save  the  h'mb,  and  the  attempt 
is  fuUy  justified  by  the  rarity  with  which 
secondary  amputation  is  called  for.  Whether, 
in  any  case,  primary  amputation  should  be 
performed,  can  be  determined  only  when 
all  the  circumstances  that  present  them- 
selves have  been  carefully  considered,  both 
singly  and  collectively.  The  following,  how- 
ever, are  the  main  points:  If  the  tibia  is 
so  extensively  comminuted  that,  when  the 
pieces  which  were  entirely  separated  from 
the  periosteum  are  removed,  a  very,  consider- 
able gap  exists  between  the  fragments,  the 
limb  would  be  useless,  even  if  the  soft  parts 
should  be  repaired.  Again,  if  both  the  tibial 
arteries  are  ruptured,  and  the  limb  is  pulse- 
less and  cold,  its  condition  is  generally  hope- 


less. But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that, 
sometimes,  pulsation  is  arrested  by  pressure 
of  the  fragments  or  by  contusion  of  the 
internal  and  middle  coats  of  the  vessel ;  and 
therefore,  unless  bleeding  is  free,  the  mere 
loss  of  pulsation  should  not  lead  us  to  im- 
mediate amputation.  Should  the  anterior 
tibial  be  found  ruptm-ed,  while  the  posterior 
still  beats,  it  should  be  tied ;  but  when  the 
posterior  is  bleeding  persistently  from  a 
wound  high  in  the  limb,  where  it  can  be 
reached  only  by  a  tedious  dissection,  ampu- 
tation had  better  be  performed.  In  cluldi-en, 
however,  hsemorrhage  may,  as  a  rule,  be 
safely  dealt  with  by  a  well-applied  compress. 
If  either  of  the  chief  nerves  is  seen  to  be 
lacerated,  its  ends  should  be  joined  by 
suture.  "When  the  muscles  are,  as  is  often 
the  case,  crushed  and  minced,  they  are  past 
restoration ;  but  their  mere  rupture,  or  the 
separation  of  adjacent  muscles  by  laceration 
of  thefr  sheaths,  may  be  repaired.  When 
the  skin  has  been  widely  stripped  off,  es- 
pecially if  the  separation  extends  around 
the  whole  gfrth  of  the  leg,  amputation  is 
called  for.  The  condition  of  the  skin  should 
always  be  carefully  investigated.  Often, 
though  the  wound  itself  is  small,  the  in- 
teguments will  be  found  to  be  separated 
over  a  considerable  area. 

In  practice,  the  various  injiu-ies  just 
alluded  to  will  be  met  with  in  aU  degrees 
and  in  all  varieties  of  combination.  They 
must  be  carefully  weighed ;  but  we  shall  be 
justified  in  trusting  largely  to  the  means 
we  now  possess  for  turning  the  balance  in 
the  direction  of  an  attempt  to  save  the 
Hmb.  Howard  Maesh. 

LETTER'S  TUBES  are  made  of  flexible 
metal,  with,  a  fine  bore  through  which  hot 
or  cold  water  may  be  made  to  cfrculate. 
The  tubes  are  coiled  up  into  spirals  of 
various  shapes  and  sizes,  and  the  spfrals 
are  loosely  connected  with  bands  which 
allow  of  their  being  moulded  to  flat,  hoUow, 
or  concave  surfaces,  and  so  form  a  metal 
sm-face  which  will  rest  evenly  on  the  parts 
to  which  it  is  applied.  They  may  be  adapted 
evenly  to  the  head  in  the  form  of  a  cap,  to 
the  throat,  eye,  chest,  abdomen,  joints,  &c. 
One  end  of  the  tube  is  placed  in  a  vessel 
containing  water,  hot  or  cold  according  to 
the  requfrements  of  the  case,  and  the  other 
dips  into  a  receiver  on  the  floor.  If  the 
supply  vessel  be  raised  and  a  little  suction 
be  applied  to  the  terminal  end  of  the  tube, 
the  water  will  be  made  to  circulate  through 
the  coil  and  will  continue  to  flow  by  sj^phon 
action.  Before  Leitor  introduced  metal 
tubes,  coils  of  india-rubber  tubing  had  been 
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introduced  by  Eichardson  and  Thornton ;  but 
they  had  certain  disadvantages,  which  do 
not  apply  to  Leiter's  tubes.  India-rubber 
is  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  and  so  the  water 
used  had  to  be  iced  in  order  to  produce 
the  required  reduction  of  temperature ;  the 
india-rubber  tubes  are  soft  and  unsuitable 
for  parts  on  which  the  patient  rests,  as  his 
weight  flattens  the  tubing  and  arrests  the 
circulation  of  the  water  through  it ;  india- 
rubber  has  a  disagreeable  smell.  Leiter's 
tubes  are  free  from  all  these  objections. 
The  metal  is  a  good  conductor  of  heat,  and 
so  the  water  used  need  not,  and  ia  fact 
should  not,  be  iced;  it  does  not  coUapse 
under  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  it  is  free 
from  smell.  The  tubes  may  be  used  for 
making  warm  apphcations  at  an  even  or 
gradually  increasing  or  decreasing  tem- 
perature, and  Leiter  has  constructed  a 
warming  apparatus,  through  which  the 
water  is  made  to  flow  before  it  enters  the 
coils  of  tubing.  Bilton  Pollard. 

LEMBERT'S  SUTURE  is  employed 
in  closing  wounds  of  the  intestine.  In  such 
closure  it  is  essential  that  the  two  serous  j 
surfaces  about  the  wound  should  be  brought 
in  contact,  and  this  is  well  effected  by  this 
particular  suture.  The  needle  is  first  made 
to  pick  up  a  little  fold  of  peritoneum  at  a 
short  distance  (about  3  lines)  fr-om  the 
edge  of  the  wound.  This  fold  would  not 
be  more  than  a  Une  or  so  in  width,  being 
merely  of  sufficient  size  to  afford  a  hold  to 
the  thread.  In  picking  it  up,  the  needle  is 
passed  at  right  angles  to  the  long  axis  of 
the  wound.  A  simUar  fold  is  now  picked 
up  at  a  corresponding  point  on  the  other 
side  of  the  womad,  and  when  the  thread 
has  been  drawn  through  the  two  folds, 
and  thus  carried  across  the  incision,  the 
knot  may  be  tied  in  the  ordinary  way. 
By  this  suture,  the  serous  sm-faceB  that  im- 
mediately bound  the  margins  of  the  woimd 
are  turned  in  towards  the  lumen  of  the 
gut,  and  are  brought  into  close  contact. 
The  needle  employed  should  be  curved  to 
the  extent  of  half  a  cu-cle,  should  be  round 
on  section,  and  of  imiform  thickness  from 
the  eye  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
point.    It  must  be  held  in  a  needle-holder. 

Hagedorn's  flat  intestinal  needle,  and 
his  ingenious  needle-holder,  are  very  well 
adapted  for  this  form  of  suture.  The  best 
material  for  the  hgature  is,  without  doubt, 
the  finest  size  of  '  Chinese  twist.' 

Czerny-Lembert  Suture. — By  means 
of  this  suture  for  intestinal  wounds  much 
greater  security  is  afforded.  The  sutm-es 
are  applied  in  two  rows.  The  first  or  inner 


row  includes  the  mucous  membrane  only, 
and  is  apphed  in  the  form  of  a  series  of 
simple  sutm-e  points.  The  second  or  outer 
row  includes  the  peritoneum  only,  and  is 
apphed  in  the  form  of  Lembert's  suture. 
As,  in  wounds  of  the  bowel,  the  mucous 
membrane,  as  a  rule,  projects  conspicuously 
into  the  incision,  the  introduction  of  the 
first  row  of  sutures  is  easy.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  say  that  when  the  outer  series 
of  sutm-es  is  apphed,  the  inner  set  is 
entirely  covered  in.  Frederick  Treves. 

LENS.    See  Crystalline  Lens. 

LENTIGO  (STjnoji.  EpheKs,  Freckles). 
An  increase  of  the  normal  pigment  of  the 
epidermis  in  small  spots  varying  from  a 
pin's-head  to  a  hemp-seed  or  more  in  size. 
Freckles    are    acquired   in  consequence 
of  hereditary  predisposition,  and  are  rare 
before  the  age  of  six  and  after  that  of  forty, 
disappearing  completely  in  old  age.  They 
occur  in  persons  of  both  sexes  equally,  and 
are  met  with  chiefly,  but  not  exclusively,  in 
persons  of  fair  complexion,  especially  those 
who  have  red  hair.    They  appear  chiefly 
on  the  face  and  backs  of  the  hands,  and  are 
most  strongly  marked  during  the  summer 
and  after  exposure  to  the  sun;  that  they 
are  not  actually  caused  by  the  sun,  however, 
is  shown  by  their  occurrence  on  parts  of  the 
body  which  are  covered  by  clothing,  as  the 
buttocks,  genitals,  and  abdomen.  Diu'ing 
the  winter  they  become  much  less  marked, 
but  do  not  disappear  completely.  They  con- 
sist of  a  circumscribed  hypertrophy  of  the 
normal  epidermic  pigment.    They  are  seen 
as  rounded,  oval,  or  irregularly  polygonal 
spots,  neither  prominent  nor  depressed,  of 
a  dull  yellow  to  orange  or  brownish  tint. 
The  larger  spots  (lentigo)  have  usually  a 
roimded  outline,  while  the  smaller  ones 
(ephehs)  are  more  or  less  angular. 

Freckles  do  not  usually  call  for  treat- 
ment ;  but,  where  they  are  so  copious  as  to 
cause  disfigm-ement  to  any  serious  extent, 
a  weak  lotion  of  corrosive  sublimate  may 
be  recommended.  John  Cavaft. 

LEONTIASIS  OSSEA  is  a  name 
given  to  a  form  of  hyperostosis  affecting  the 
I  facial  bones.  The  disease  frequently  com- 
mences in  early  life,  and  gradually  en- 
croaches upon  the  cavities  of  the  skull  and 
face,  producing  the  most  hideous  deformity. 
It  only  very  slowly  causes  the  death  of  the 
victim,  if  by  pressure  it  should  interfere 
with  any  vital  function.  The  osseous 
masses  that  are  slowly  developed  about  the 
superior  maxillffi  and  orbits  are  formed  of 
exceedingly  hard  compact  bone,  and  are 
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very  irregular  and  nodular.  They  thus 
differ  from  osteoporosis,  which  has  a  more 
imiform  outliue  and  is  composed  of  finely 
reticulated  porous  bone.  They  seem  to  be 
more  of  the  natm-e  of  exostoses.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  fact,  the  osteoporotic  condition 
which  is  so  well  displayed  in  ostitis  de- 
formans does  not,  so  far  as  we  are  at 
present  able  to  judge  from  the  records  of 
cases,  affect  the  bones  of  the  face,  but  is  en- 
tirely confined  to  the  calvaria  if  the  head 
shows  any  evidence  of  the  disease.  See 
Jaws,  Diseases  of  the.     H.  H.  Glutton. 

LEPRA.    See  Elephantiasis  Gr^- 

COEUM. 

LEPROSY,    See  Elephantl4.sis  GRiE- 

CORUM. 

LEUOASMUS.    See  Leucoderma. 

LEUCODERMA  [Synon.  Leucasmus, 
Leucopathia  acquisita,  Vitiligo). — An  affec- 
tion of  the  skin  characterised  by  the  appear- 
ance of  white  or  nearly  white  patches,  more 
or  less  symmetrically  disposed,  and  due  to 
loss  of  the  normal  epidermic  pigment.  The 
skin,  in  the  immediate  neighbom-hood  of 
the  white  patches,  is  usually  pigmented  in 
excess. 

The  causes  of  the  affection  are  obscure ; 
it  is  commonest  in  negroes  and  dark  races 
generally,  but  not  very  infrequent  in  Euro- 
peans ;  it  occm-s  in  both  sexes,  perhaps 
most  frequently  in  females,  and  chiefly 
between  the  ages  of  ten  and  thirty,  though 
earUer  and  later  instances  are  occasionally 
met  with.  A  certain  number  of  cases  have 
been  observed  to  follow  acute  febrile  diseases 
(ague,  typhoid  fever,  scarlatina) ;  ia  others, 
pruritus,  neuralgia,  and  various  nervous 
affections  and  injuries  have  preceded  the 
pigmentary  change,  which  is  most  probably 
directly  dependent  on  the  nervous  system, 
in  some  hitherto  imexplained  manner. 

Pathological  examination  shows  no 
other  abnormality  than  deficiency  or  ab- 
sence of  the  normal  epidermic  pigment  in 
the  white  patches,  and  excess  in  the  sur- 
rounding dark  skin  ;  there  is,  therefore,  a 
simultaneous  atrophy  and  hypertrophy  of 
pigment ;  in  some  cases  the  hypertrophy  is 
generally  diffused,  and  precedes  the  atrophy 
by  a  considerable  interval — that  is,  a  diffused 
chloasma  may  gradually  develop  into  leu- 
coderma. 

The  symptoms  of  leucoderma  are  en- 
tirely limited  to  the  appearance  of  white 
rounded  or  oval  spots,  neither  raised  nor 
depressed,  having  a  convex  border,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  zone  of  hyperpigmented  skin ; 


they  grow  slowly,  and  by  their  coalescence 
give  rise  to  large  gyrate  and  irregular  figures, 
the  hyperpigmented  skin  being  thus  con- 
stantly invaded  by  the  leucodermic  patches, 
which  xdtimately  predominate.  The  pro- 
cess may  attack  any  part  of  the  skin,  but 
is  usually  most  strongly  marked  over  the 
trunk,  especially  the  loins  and  abdomen, 
and  the  arms  and  thighs ;  the  forearms  and 
hands,  legs  and  feet,  and  the  face  are  com- 
monly affected  in  a  lesser  degree.  When 
the  scalp  is  attacked,  the  hafr  of  the  affected 
part  becomes  white,  and  the  same  loss  of 
pigment  is  foimd,  as  a  rule,  on  hairy  leuco- 
dermic parts  of  the  skin  (genitals,  axilla)  ; 
but  occasionally  the  hair  retains  its  colour. 
Sensation  and  secretion  are  perfectly  nor- 
mal. The  process  is  very  chronic,  often 
lasting  the  whole  of  life ;  spontaneous  im- 
provement has  been  rarely  noticed. 

Diagnosis  is  not  difficult.  From  true 
leprosy  it  may  be  distinguished  by  the 
history,  the  absence  of  anaesthesia  and  of 
other  signs  of  leprosy,  and  by  the  sharp 
outline  of  the  patches  and  normal  textiu'e 
of  the  skin  ;  what  is  called  '  white  leprosy  ' 
in  Lidia  is,  doubtless,  only  severe  leuco- 
derma. Morphoea  is  followed  by  loss  of 
pigment,  but  the  affected  parts  are  also 
generally  atrophied  and  scar-hke,  and  hence 
depressed  beneath  the  level  of  the  surround- 
ing skin.  From  chloasma,  leucoderma  may 
be  distinguished  by  the  concave  borders  of 
the  pigmented  parts ;  they  are  convex  in 
circumscribed  chloasma. 

Treatment  is  unsatisfactory.  No  internal 
remedy  is  of  use,  although  arsenic  has  been 
suggested ;  locally,  all  that  can  be  done  is 
to  promote  removal  of  excess  of  pigment  by 
weak  lotions  of  corrosive  sublimate,  if  this 
should  be  thought  worth  while.  Any  irrita- 
tion of  the  white  patches,  as  by  mustard 
for  example,  may  be  followed  by  a  retm'n 
of  pigmentation,  but  this  is  temporary  and 
irregular,  and  does  not  influence  the  process 
in  the  least.  John  Cavafy. 

LEUCOMA.  See  Cornea,  Ulcera- 
tion  of  the. 

LEVIS'  APPARATUS  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  dislocations  of  the  fingers  or  thumb 
consists  of  a  strip  of  wood,  about  ten  inches 
long  and  one  inch  wide,  which  is  perforated 
towards  one  extremity  by  six  or  eight  holes 
arranged  in  two  parallel  series,  and  at  the 
other  is  abruptly  narrowed,  so  as  to  form 
a  projecting  peg  around  which  the  tapes 
completing  the  apparatus  may  be  secvu-ed. 
The  tapes,  two  in  number,  are  passed 
through  the  holes  at  the  end  of  the  piece 
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of  wood  in  such  a  way  that  a  loop  arches 
across  between  a  pair  of  holes.  One  loop 
should  always  project  from  the  first  pair, 
and  the  next  may  project  from  the  second, 
third,  or  fom-th  pair  of  holes,  according 
to  the  length  of  the  digit  for  which  the 
apparatus  is  reqmred.  To  use  it,  the  dis- 
located finger  is  placed  on  the  sj)lint  and 
beneath  the  loops  of  tape ;  the  loops  are 
then  tightened,  and  the  ends  of  the  tape 
carried  along  the  imder  surface  of  the 
handle  of  the  splint  and  firmly  secm-ed 
to  the  projecting  peg.  The  advantages 
of  this  apparatus  are  that  the  finger  is 
securely  and  rigidly  fixed  to  a  handle,  by 
which  extension  and  leverage  can  be  brought 
to  bear  dnectly  on  the  dislocated  joint. 

BiLTON  Pollard. 

LICE.    See  Pediculi. 

LICHEN. — There  are  five  distinct  dis- 
eases of  the  skin  to  which  the  name  hchen 
is  apphed,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  these 
diseases  form  a  satisfactory  group,  or  that 
they  have  any  close  relationship  to  each 
other.  They  are — (1)  Hchen  planus  or  ruber ; 
(2)  hchen  circiaatus  ;  (3)  hchen  urticatus ; 
(4)  hchen  scrofulosus  ;  (5)  hchen  pilaris. 

Lichen  Planus  or  Ruber. — Defini- 
tion.— An  inflammatory  disease  of  the  skin 
characterised  by  an  eruption  of  large,  flat, 
shining  papules  of  a  purphsh-red  colomr, 
which  have  a  tendency  to  unite  and  form 
raised  and  scaly  patches.  The  disease  is 
attended  with  much  itching  and  pigmenta- 
tion, and  v?ith  more  or  less  constitutional 
disturbance. 

Symptoms  <md  PatJiology. — A  well- 
marked  example  of  hchen  planus  has  very 
characteristic  features;  some  varieties  of 
the  disease  are,  however,  met  with  in  which 
these  typical  characters  are  wanting.  The 
m  ost  important  of  these  varieties  has  been 
called  hchen  ruber  acuminatus,  because 
the  flat  top  of  the  papule  is  absent.  In  a 
typical  example  of  hchen  planus,  the  papules 
are  considerably  raised  above  the  skin,  and 
vary  in  size  fi-om  a  pin's  head  to  a  spht  pea ; 
they  are  often  quadrangular  or  polygonal 
in  fox-m ;  this  is,  however,  by  no  means  a 
constant  featm-e,  for  in  many  instances 
they  are  well  rounded.  In  the  centre  of 
each  weU-fonned  papule  there  is  a  shght 
depression  or  umbihcation,  which  in  some 
of  the  larger  papules  becomes  a  crater-Hke 
excavation,  giving  to  the  eruption  a  very 
pecuhar  and  characteristic  appearance. 
With  the  exception  of  the  central  depression, 
which  is  not  always  present,  the  sm'face  of 
the  papule  is  flat  and  ghstening  xmtU  a 


late  stage  of  the  disease,  when  the  shining 
appearance  is  generally  lost.   The  colour 
of  the  papules  is  a  dull  or  purphsh  red, 
often  standing  out  in  marked  contrast  to 
the  white  skin  around.    In  many  instances 
the  papules  remain  discrete  throughout, 
but,  in  not  a  few  cases,  they  coalesce  so  as 
to  form  raised  and  scaly  patches  closely  re- 
sembling psoriasis.    In  very  severe  cases 
of  this  kind,  nearly  the  whole  body  may 
be  covered  with  raised  scaly  patches,  and 
thus  many  of  the  distinctive  features  of  the 
disease  may  be  lost.    Severe  cases  of  this 
kind  were  first  described  by  Hebra,  and 
named  by  him  Hchen  ruber ;  they  dif- 
fer from  cases  of  Hchen  planus  only  in  the 
greater  extent  of  skin  involved  in  the  dis- 
ease.   Lichen  planus  is  usually  distributed 
symmetricaUy  and  most  commonly  on  the 
flexor  sides  of  the  forearms,  especiaUy  at 
the  vsnrists ;  it  is,  however,  seldom  confined 
to  that  region.    The  course  of  the  disease 
is  most  tedious,  so  much  so  that  Hebra 
described  the  severer  forms  of  the  malady 
as  incurable.    The  itching  is  usuaUy  very 
great,  especiaUy  when  the  papules  first 
appear ;  as  the  enaj)tion  fades  it  leaves 
behind  dark  pigmented  stains,  which  often 
last  long  after  the   original  papules  have 
disappeared.    On  the  whole  it  may  be  said 
that,  with  the  exception  of  some  fonns  of 
syphilis,  Hchen  planus  produces  more  pig- 
mentation than  any  other  disease  of  the 
skin.    In  severe  types  of  the  disease  the 
constitutional  disturbance  is  great,  in  which 
respect  it  presents  a  marked  contrast  to 
psoriasis. 

Etiology. — The  causes  of  Hchen  planus 
are  quite  unlmown.  It  is  very  rare  in 
young  childi-en,  and  is  equally  common  in 
males  and  females.  It  is  true  that  some 
observers  have  thought  it  more  common  in 
men,  and  others  in  women ;  the  explana- 
tion of  this  is  that  they  have  not  di-awn 
then-  conclusions  fi-om  a  suflicient  nmnber 
of  cases.  The  disease  is  comparatively 
rare. 

Diagnosis. — There  are  only  two  diseases 
with  wliich  lichen  planus  can  be  confounded 
— viz.  dermato-syphihs  and  psoriasis.  In  it  s 
discrote  form  it  may  be  distinguished  fi-om 
any  syphilitic  eniption — (1)  by  the  um- 
bilicated  form,  pecithar  colotu-,  and  an-aniro- 
ment  of  the  papules ;  (2)  the  intense  itcli- 
ing;  (3)  its  distribution  and  symmetry; 
(4)  the  absence  of  any  symptoms  of 
syphilis ;  in  short,  the  only  point  in  which 
it  closely  resembles  a  syiihilido  is  in  the 
dark  pigmentation  produced.  In  the  con- 
fluent form  it  certainly  bears  a  close  re- 
semblance to  psoriasis  or  a  scaly  syphiUtio 
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eruption ;  the  gi-eat  irritation  and  the  his- 
tory serve  to  ^stingiiish  it  from  the  latter 
disease,  while  the  out-lying  papules,  dark 
pigmentation,  distribution,  and  _  constitu- 
tional distiu-bance  help  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  former. 

Treatment.  —  Of  internal  remedies, 
arsenic  and  perchloride  of  mercury  are  the 
only  two  which  have  any  distinct  or  definite 
value;  of  local  remedies,  weak  alkaline 
baths  are  often  very  useful  in  reheving  the 
intense  itching.  The  baths  may  be  followed 
up  by  sponging  with  liquor  carbonis  deter- 
gens  lotion.  A  useful  lotion  of  this  kind  is 
^  Liq.  carbonis  detergent,  f^ss.,  Glycerini, 
i^ss.,  Liq.  plumbi  subacetatis  dil.  Oj.  A 
nitrate  of  silver  lotion  (gr.  iij.  ad  f^j.)  often 
reheves  the  irritation  when  the  tar  lotions 
fail.  A  perchloride  of  mercury  lotion  is  also 
sometimes  useful  for  the  same  pm-pose. 

Lichen  Ciecinatus  is  a  fairly  well  de- 
fined though  not  very  important  affection  of 
the  skin.  The  eruption  is  met  with  chiefly 
on  the  chest  and  back,  where  it  is  apt  to 
form  a  triangular  patch,  the  base  of  which 
is  directed  upwards  towards  the  shoulders 
and  the  apex  towards  the  lumbar  region. 
The  eruption  consists  of  minute  reddish 
papules,  some  of  which  are  discrete,  while 
others  are  an-anged  in  small  rings  or  parts 
of  circles  ;  these  rings  spread  centrifagally, 
leaving  a  central  space  of  smooth  shghtly 
pigmented  skin,  the  yellowish  pigmenta- 
tion giving  the  disease  a  superficial  resem- 
blance to  pityriasis  versicolor.  Although 
the  disease  is  most  common  on  the  chest 
and  back,  it  is  not  strictly  confined  to  those 
regions ;  it  is  attended  with  itching,  which 
is  not  usually  excessive.  It  is  easily  cured 
by  the  internal  administration  of  arsenic 
and  the  local  apphcation  of  boracic  acid  or 
borax  lotion. 

Lichen  Urticatus  (Synon.  Urticaria 
papulosa). — This  disease  has,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  writer,  more  marked  affinities  with 
m'ticaria  than  with  hchen ;  nevertheless, 
the  large  size  and  persistent  character  of 
the  papules  separate  it  very  distinctly  from 
ordinary  m-ticaria.  The  older  writers  de- 
scribe it  as  a  mixed  eruption  of  ui'ticaria 
and  hchen.  The  disease  is  met  with 
almost  entirely  in  children,  and  is  very 
obstinate,  usually  lasting  for  several  years, 
but  with  intervals  of  comparative  subsi- 
dence ;  the  itching  and  irritation  are  very 
gi-eat,  especially  at  night,  and  this  is 
always  aggi-avated  by  the  scratching  of  the 
patient,  which  can  hardly  be  prevented. 
The  disease  is  common  amongst  the  poor, 
and  not  uncommon  amongst  the  well-to-do 
classes  in  England.    It  is  often  mistaken 


by  beginners  for  scabies,  for  the  reason 
that  in  both  the  superficial  characters  are 
greatly  due  to  scratching ;  for  the  same 
reason,  the  eruption  set  up  in  some  children 
by  pedicuh  and  other  insects  may  be 
easily  mistaken  for  hchen  urticatus.  The 
difference,  however,  is  soon  evident,  for, 
when  the  insects  are  removed  the  eruption 
disappears,  and  in  this  respect  it  differs,  of 
course,  entirely  from  true  hchen  m-ticatus, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  obstinate  affec- 
tions of  the  sMn.  The  treatment  of  the 
disease  consists — (1)  in  the  removal  of  all 
local  causes  of  irritation,  such  as  flannel 
and  stimulating  soap ;  (2)  in  carefully  regu- 
lating the  diet,  which  should  be  of  a 
highly  nutritious  but  simple  kind ;  (3)  the 
administration  of  small  doses  of  arsenic 
with  alkahes  and  mild  purgatives ;  (4)  the 
local  apphcation  of  lotions  and  powders  to 
reheve  the  itching. 

Lichen  Scrofulosus  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  an  important  disease  of  the  skin. 
It  was  first  described  by  Hebra  as  almost 
exclusively  met  with  in  scrofulous  people ; 
it  may,  however,  be  fairly  doubted  whether 
he  did  not  lay  too  much  stress  on  this 
feature  of  the  disease.  The  eruption  has 
the  follovdng  characters :  (1)  the  papules 
are  of  a  very  pale  colour,  and  about  the 
size  of  small  pins'  heads;  (2)  they  are 
arranged  in  patches  more  or  less  cu'cular 
or  ringed ;  (3)  the  eruption  is  most  common 
on  the  trunk,  less  common  on  the  Hmbs ; 
(4)  it  is  unattended  with  itching,  and  this 
is  its  most  characteristic  feature ;  (5)  it  is 
chiefly  met  with  in  children  and  young 
people ;  (6)  it  is  sometimes  followed  by 
shght  pigmentation  and  desquamation. 
The  absence  of  all  itching  and  irritation, 
and  the  pale  and  superficial  character  of 
the  eruption  make  it  easily  overlooked, 
which  is  not  a  matter  of  much  importance. 
In  general  appearance  it  resembles  a 
superficial  papular  eczema,  but  can  easUy 
be  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  all  sub- 
jective sensations.  Its  affinities  are  rather 
with  Hchen  (keratosis)  pUaris.  Besides  the 
above  descrilsed  form  of  lichen  scrofulosus, 
there  is  also  another  variety  in  which  the 
papules  are  larger,  more  discrete,  and  of  a 
much  brighter  colom-,  but  in  which  the 
cha/racteristic  feature  of  not  itching  is 
present.  In  the  treatment  of  this  disease, 
the  internal  use  of  cod-liver  oil  has  been 
strongly  recommended  by  Hebra.  Arsenic 
is  also  very  usefid. 

Lichen  Pilaris,  or  Keratosis  Pilaris 
as  it  is  now  usually  called,  -  is  a  hyper- 
trophic affection  of  the  hair-folhclos  rather 
than  a  true  inflammation.   The  general 
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appearance  of  this  disease  is  that  of  a  per- 
sistent cutis  anserina.  It  is  due  to  an  over- 
distension and  sometimes  hypertrophy  of 
the  hair-follicles ;  this  distension  is  caused 
by  an  accumulation  of  epidermic  structures 
and  sebaceous  matter  which  collects  around 
the  hau-s,  and  forms  pale,  firm  papules 
about  the  size  of  small  pins'-heads,  or 
sometimes  larger.  In  well-developed  cases 
the  papules  are  very  numerous,  and  when 
the  hand  is  passed  over  the  surface  of 
the  skin  it  feels  like  a  fine  nutmeg- 
grater.  The  usual  seat  of  this  affection  is 
the  trunk,  and  the  extensor  surface  of  the 
Kmbs.  It  occasionally  happens  that  the 
papules  become  a  httle  inflamed,  and  then 
assimie  a  red  appearance  which  is  attended 
by  some  itching ;  otherwise  the  patient  is 
free  from  subjective  sensations,  and  the 
papules  are  of  the  same  colour  as  the  skin. 
It  is  probable  that  this  inflammation  is 
simply  accidental,  and  not  an  essential 
part  of  the  malady. 

Diagnosis. — There  are  two  affections  of 
the  skin  with  which  keratosis  pilaris  may 
easily  be  confounded — namely,  Kchen  scrofu- 
losus  and  the  papular  or  foUicular  form  of 
ichthyosis.  From  the  former  it  may  be 
distinguished — (1)  by  the  hardness  of  the 
papule,  and  its  obvious  formation  from 
over-distension  of  the  folhcle ;  (2)  the 
arrangement  of  the  papules,  there  being  no 
tendency  to  form  round  or  linged  patches ; 
(3)  the  history  of  the  case.  From  follicular 
ichthyosis  it  may  be  distinguished  by  the 
fact  that  keratosis  pilaris  is  an  acquired 
disease ;  but  the  two  affections  bear  a  very 
close  superficial  resemblance  to  each  other. 
The  treatment  consists  in  the  use  of  warm 
alkaline  baths  and  the  free  inunction  of 
glycerine.  Egbert  Liveing. 

LIGATURES.— Haemorrhage  is  best 
arrested  by  a  simple  ligature  of  the  cut 
ends  of  the  vessels.  Large  veins,  when 
divided,  occasionally  require  ligature.  It 
is  best  to  include  as  little  of  the  sm'round- 
ing  tissue  as  possible,  except  when  the  ar- 
terial coats  are  diseased.  Occasionally,  as 
with  the  pedicle  in  ovariotomy,  or  the 
stump  after  hysterotomy,  the  vessels  are 
best  secm'ed  en  masse.  Growths  such  as 
ntEvus  or  hajmorrhoids  may  be  treated  by 
ligature. 

Materials  innomierable  have  been  em- 
ployed for  the  ligature  of  arteries.  The  best 
are  silk  and  hemp,  catgut,  tendon,  or  ox 
aorta.  Those  ligatm-es  are  best  which  are 
most  easily  prepared.  All  ligatm-es  should 
be  perfectly  aseptic  ;  siUt  can  be  kept  con- 
stantly in  carbolic  solution ;  the  catgut  in 


common  use  (from  the  intestines  of  the 
sheep)  can  be  prepared  best  in  carbolic  or 
chromic  acid.  For  the  cut  ends  of  arteries, 
catgut,  when  properly  prepared,  is  the  best 
material.  The  carbolised  catgut  should  be 
removed  from  the  oil  and  soaked  for  at  least 
twelve  hours  in  an  antiseptic  solution,  but 
chromicised  catgut  may  be  kept  dry,  and 
only  requires  soaking  in  carbolic  lotion  for 
half  an  hour  before  use.  The  hgature  then 
ceases  to  be  sUppery  or  brittle,  and  the  knot 
will  not  yield.  Animal  hgatures  disappear 
in  the  com'se  of  time,  lea\Tng  the  artery  oc- 
cluded, vnthout  setting  up  irritation.  Silk 
hgatures,  if  really  aseptic,  may  do  the  same, 
but  frequently  fail  in  this  respect.  "\ATiatever 
the  material  employed,  the  inner  coats  of 
the  vessel  are  usually  raptured  ;  the  flatter 
the  ligature  the  less  likely  is  this  to  hap- 
pen. Secondary  hsemorrhage  is  more  likely 
to  follow  the  use  of  silk  than  of  animal  hga- 
tures. For  the  Ugature  of  arteries  in  their 
continuity,  animal  substances  are  best.  A 
smgle  thread  should  always  be  used. 

Method  of  Tying. — A  reef-knot  should 
always  be  used,  and  the  knot  made  firmly 
without  any  jerk.  In  tying  arteries  in 
their  continuity,  the  dissection  should  be 
carried  down  till  the  white  coat  of  the 
vessel  is  exposed,  and  the  Ugature  apphed 
with  a  minimum  of  distm'bance  to  the 
sheath.  The  artery  should  not  be  sepa- 
rated from  its  vascular  connections  for 
more  than  the  width  of  the  aneurism 
needle.  By  pressing  the  tips  of  the  fingers 
down  on  the  vessel  in  tying  the  knots,  the 
danger  of  lifting  up  the  artery  from  its  bed 
wiU  be  obviated.  The  ends  can  be  cut  off 
short,  and  the  cut  sheath  should  meet  over 
the  knot  when  the  wound  is  closed.  Often, 
the  internal  coats  can  be  felt  to  give  way 
as  the  first  knot  is  made,  and  when  this 
happens,  it  is  a  proof  that  sufficient  force 
has  been  exerted.  The  internal  coats  are 
ruptm-ed  with  far  greater  ease  than  miglit 
be  supposed.  In  a  healthy  artery,  the  ab- 
solute cessation  of  the  piilsation  below 
indicates  that  the  vessel  has  been  tied  suffi- 
ciently tightly.  The  swelhug  of  the  Ugature 
which  follows  when  an  animal  material  is 
employed,  is  more  Ulvely  to  increase  the 
constriction  than  to  diminish  it,  as  iisually 
supposed;  for  the  knot,  if  properly  tied, 
does  not  yield  with  the  sweUing  of  the  Uga- 
ture. The  more  diseased  the  vessel,  the 
more  dchberately  should  the  first  knot  be 
made. 

In  dense,  fibrous  tissues,  it  is  often  very 
difficult  to  secm-e  a  bleeding  point  with  the 
ligatm-e.  A  good  plan  then  is  to  pass  a  needle, 
threaded  with  a  double  ligature,  through 
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a  portion  of  tissue  near  the  vessel,  as  in 
acupressure.  The  loop  is  cut  and  both 
ligatures  are  tied,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
bleeding  point.  They  are  thus  prevented 
from  slipping  off,  and  one  or  other  will 
certainly  include  the  vessel.  For  tying 
thick  ovarian  pedicles,  and,  still  more,  in 
tying  the  stump  after  removal  of  the  uterus, 
silk  ligatm-es  are  best.  Spencer  "Wells's 
twisted  silk  is  far  the  strongest  and  most 
reliable.  Here,  the  first  knot  should  be 
made  with  a  double  hitch,  and  tied  very 
slowly  and  firmly;  if  the  loose  ends  are 
pulled  across  each  other  the  knot  will  not 
shp.  After  a  few  minutes  the  loop  will  be 
foimd  loose  as  the  fluids  are  pressed  out ; 
the  knot  is  then  again  tightened.  This 
process  may  require  to  be  repeated  several 
times  before  the  reef-knot  is  completed  ;  if 
this  be  not  done,  haemorrhage  is  apt  to 
follow.  C.  T.  Dent. 

LIGHTNING,  Accidents  from.  — 
These  injuries  seldom  come  imder  the 
notice  of  surgeons  in  this  country,  and 
most  of  ova  knowledge  of  the  subject  has 
been  derived  from  the  records  of  cases  col- 
lected, from  several  sources,  by  Sestier  and 
Boudin,  and  from  the  results  of  experiments 
made  by  Dr.  Eichardson  in  1869.  These 
injuries  vary  much,  in  different  cases,  in 
their  character,  intensity  and  extent,  and 
though  due  in  most  instances  to  the  action, 
more  or  less  direct,  of  lightning,  are  at  times 
the  results  merely  of  alarm  and  mental 
shock.  In  the  most  severe  and  fatal  in- 
stances, the  proportion  of  which  to  all  the 
cases  of  injm-y  from  lightning  is  about  one 
to  four,  the  patient  is  killed  at  once,  the 
body  either  falling  suddenly  to  the  ground, 
or  becoming  rigid  and  remaining  fixed  in 
a  more  or  less  erect  attitude.  In  the 
more  severe  cases  of  the  non-fatal  in- 
juries, the  most  marked  general  symptom 
is  sudden  and  very  profound  collapse  with 
unconsciousness,  which  condition  is  fol- 
lowed by  drowsiness,  fever,  much  pros- 
tration, and  occasionally  delirium  and  con- 
vulsions. A  very  frequent  result  of  the 
injury  is  temporary  paralysis  of  one  or 
more  limbs,  associated  in  some  instances 
with  severe  neuralgic  pains,  in  others  with 
complete  anujsthesia  of  the  paralysed  region. 
Impairment  of  vision,  and  even  blindness, 
have  frequently  been  observed  in  cases  of 
lightning  injury,  and  these  sequelae,  unlike 
the  other  results  of  Hghtning  injuries,  have 
in  many  cases  a  tendency  to  persist,  espe- 
cially when  due  not  to  nervous  shock,  but 
to  progressive  inflammatory  changes  in 
the  choroid  and  retina.   The  long  list  of' 
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affections,  that  have  been  recorded  as  re- 
mote sequeloB  of  accidents  fr'om  lightning, 
includes  general  debOity,  muscular  weak- 
ness, vague  fugitive  pains,  loss  of  memory, 
impairment  of  smell  and  taste,  feeble  cir- 
culation, coldness  of  the  extremities,  and 
the  other  well-known  subjects  of  complaint 
common  in  those  who  have  recovered  from 
severe  shock. 

The  external  lesions  caused  by  Ughtrdng 
also  vary  to  a  considerable  extent,  even  in 
fatal  cases.  A  person  killed  on  the  spot 
may  present  hardly  any  visible  mark  of 
injm'y,  whilst,  in  some  instances,  the  body 
may  be  much  mutilated,  and  the  bones  of  a 
limb  or  of  the  cranium  widely  comminuted 
and  exposed.  The  clothes,  in  fatal  as  in 
less  severe  cases,  may  be  left  untouched,  but 
are  usually  burnt  and  perforated  at  scat- 
tered points  or  along  extended  lines  ;  or  are 
reduced  to  shreds  and  torn  away,  leaving 
more  or  less  of  the  patient's  body  quite 
bare.  The  most  fr-equent  superficial  in- 
juries from  lightning  are  patches  of  cuta- 
neous ecchymosis,  bm-ns  varying  in  extent 
and  severity,  and  dusky  patches  on  the 
surface  of  the  skin  caused  by  the  deposi- 
tion of  fused  portions  of  metalHc  bodies — 
chains,  coins,  studs — carried  by  the  patient 
at  the  time  of  the  injury.  Much  atten- 
tion has  been  directed  to  the  so-called 
heravMographic  images  or  arborescent  im- 
pressions, that  have  been  occasionally  ob- 
served in  cases  of  injury  from  hghtning. 
These  patches,  presenting  deep  red  lines, 
having  a  decided  arborescent  arrangement, 
correspond  to  the  distribution  of  one  or 
more  subcutaneous  veins,  and  are  probably 
due,  like  similar  appearances  in  the  decom- 
posing cadaver,  to  etfusion  of  fluid  blood 
along  the  course  of  the  venous  trunk  and  its 
branches.  Arrest  of  the  growth  of  the  hafr, 
followed  by  complete  general  or  localised 
epilation,  is  another  frequent  result  of  these 
injiu-ies. 

In  fatal  cases  of  hghtning  injmy,  rigor 
mortis  comes  on  rapidly,  bu<t  the  coagula- 
tion of  the  blood  is  usually  much  retarded. 
The  most  frequently  observed  post-mortem 
appearances  have  been :  cfrcumscribed  effu- 
sions of  blood  under  the  serous  membrane 
of  the  large  cavities,  extreme  vascular  in- 
jection of  the  coats  of  the  intestines,  and 
distension  of  the  cerebral  veins  and  sinuses. 
Instances  of  ruptm-e  of  the  heart,  and  also  of 
the  stomach,  have  been  recorded. 

In  the  treatment  of  severe  lightning  in- 
juries, the_  sm-geon  has  to  deal  at  first  with 
the  condition  of  shock  by  applying  wai-mth 
to  the  siurface  of  the  body,  by  administering 
stimiilauts  by  the  mouth,  rectum,  or  under 
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sinartiug  pain,  which  is  increased  by  me- 
chanical or  chemical  irritation. 

Treatment, — Any  digestive  errors  are 
to  be  corrected  by  a  saline  purge  and  an 
alkaline -bitter  tonic  ;  and  the  ulcers  touched 
with  some  mineral  astringent. 

(6)  Syphilitic  ulcers  are  of  three  kinds  : 
(1)  the  primary  sore  or  chancre;  (2) 
secondary  fissures  and  mucous  tubercles; 
and  (3)  tertiary  serpiginous  sores. 

Hard  chancre  may  be  acquired  in 
various  ways — e.g.  the  virus  may  be  con- 
veyed by  the  saliva,  or  by  the  secretion 
from  mucous  tubercles  on  the  hps  of  another 
person,  in  the  act  of  kissing ;  or  it  may  be 
carried  by  a  pipe,  drraking-glass,  or  tooth- 
brush. Occasionally,  inoculation  is  the  con- 
sequence of  lascivious  practices.  Infants 
may  be  infected  from  the  cracked  nipples 
of  wet  nurses  the  subjects  of  syphilis.  As 
a  rule,  the  chancre  is  less  indurated  than 
when  seated  on  the  genitals  ;  its  base  may 
be  pmTolent,  sloughy,  or  even  hsemorrhagic. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  local  signs  may  be 
so  sUght  that  the  patient  may  not  notice 
them.  The  lymphatic  glands  beneath  the 
jaw,  which  are  the  seat  of  indolent  bubo,  are 
affected  quite  early.  The  other  constitu- 
tional symptoms  are  not  long  in  making 
their  appearance.  It  is  difficult,  and  it  may 
be  impossible  in  the  early  stages,  to  dis- 
tinguish an  infective  from  a  non-iafective 
chancre. 

Treatment.-The  ulcer  should  be  covered 
with  crystalline  iodoform  until  it  begins  to 
heal,  and  the  red  oxide  of  mercury  ointment 
then  be  applied. 

Mucous  tubercles  are  situated  at  the 
angles  of  the  mouth  and  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  lips.  The  cracTis  or  fissures 
of  congenital  syphilis  often  leave  indelible 
scars,  radiating  fi'om  the  corners  of  the 
mouth. 

Treatment. — The  broken  surfaces  should 
be  bmshed  over  with  a  solution  of  bi- 
chloride of  mercury,  ^  to  2  grains  to  the 
ounce. 

Tertiary  syphilitic  ulcers  begin  on  the 
cutaneous  surface,  generally  of  the  upper 
lip.  They  are  often  coated  with  thick  foul 
scabs.  The  local  treatment  is  the  same  as 
for  the  primary  ulcerated  chancre. 

In  each  of  the  foregoing  varieties  of 
syphilitic  ulcer  the  constitutional  affection 
requires  systematic  treatment.  Strict  in- 
junctions should  be  given  to  the  patient  to 
guard  agauist  conveying  infection  to  others. 

(c)  Scrofulous  ulcers  consist  of  cracks 
or  fissures :  not  rarely  the  muco-cutaneous 
surface  is  the  seat  of  eczema.  In  addition 
to  or  even  without  ulceration,  the  upper  lip 


may  be  permanently  swollen  from  sohd 
oedema,  the  result  of  chronic  inflamma- 
tion. The  lip  is  prominent  and  carried 
away  from  the  teeth.  This  is  known  as 
Strumous  lip. 

Treatment. — The  digestive  organs  must 
be  attended  to,  and  cod-hver  oil  and  iron 
administered.  The  fissures  and  eczematous 
patches  may  be  painted  vpith  a  mixtiure  of 
equal  parts  of  castor  oil  and  oxide  of  zinc, 
or  touched  lightly  with  nitrate  of  silver. 

id)  Epithelioma  in  its  early  stages  re- 
sembles simple  warty  proliferation.  On 
section,  however,  it  will  be  found  that  in 
papilloma  there  is  no  invasion  of  the  cutis 
vera,  whereas  in  epithehoma  the  cutaneous 
and  subcutaneous  tissues  are  involved 
quite  early,  and  at  the  same  time  there  is 
induration  of  the  base  of  the  growth.  The 
disease  is  infinitely  rare  in  females.  It  is 
seldom  met  with  under  thfrty,  and,  like 
other  forms  of  cancer,  it  occm's  with  in- 
creasing frequency  as  age  advances.  With 
very  few  exceptions  the  lower  lip  is  the 
part  attacked.  The  rate  of  grovrth  and 
ulceration  varies  within  vsdde  limits.  At 
first  the  siurface  is  merely  cracked,  or  irre- 
gular fr'om  papUlary  hypertrophy.  A  httle 
later  it  is  covered  mth  a  scab,  which  on 
being  removed  leaves  a  granular -looking 
sore.  On  squeezing  the  part  it  may  be 
possible  to  express  some  plugs  of  epithelium. 
As  the  destructive  process  advances,  the 
part  assumes  a  ragged,  ulcerated  appear- 
ance. The  submaxillary  glands  become 
involved,  and  the  gum  or  even  the  jaw 
may  be  implicated  in  the  growth. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  only  in  the  initial 
stages  that  a  doubt  can  arise  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  lesion. 

From  papilloma  it  is  told  by  its  tendency 
to  ulcerate  ;  by  the  induration  of  its  base  ; 
by  the  possibility  of  dislodging  epithehal- 
cell  cylinders  ;  by  the  enlargement,  if  any, 
of  the  submaxillary  lymphatic  glands; 
and  lastly,  in  many  cases,  by  the  duration 
of  the  disease. 

Epithehoma  is  more  commonly  mis- 
taken for  a  hard  chancre,  and  vice  versa ; 
but  a  chancre  is  less  wai'ty  or  otherwise 
irregular,  and  the  induration  is  more  uni- 
form and  circumscribed.  Again,  the  lym- 
phatic glands  are  affected  at  an  earher  date 
in  chancre,  forming  indolent  bubo.  In  the 
majority  of  cases,  epithehoma  is  met  with 
later  in  hfe  than  labial  chancres,  which  are 
not  infrequent  in  women.  Corroborative 
evidence  wiU  be  furnished  by  the  absence 
or  presence  of  other  symptoms  of  syi^hilis, 
taken  together  with  the  known  dm-ation 
of  the  affection,   "When  once  the  skin  or 
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mucous  membrane  has  been  destroyed  by 
a  syphilitic  ulcer,  no  epithelimn  is  found 
in  its  base,  whereas  in  epithelioma  it  is 
quite  plentiful. 

The  -svriter's  experience  leads  him  to 
conclude  that  no  great  reliance  can  be 
placed  on  the  results  of  microscopical  ex- 
amination of  scrapings  from  the  sm-face. 
It  is  quite  possible  to  mistake  the  tips  of 
hypertrophied  papill£e  for  cell-globes. 

Treatment. — Nothing  short  of  complete 
removal  is  of  the  least  avail.  The  usual 
plan  of  operation  is  to  excise  the  growth 
with  the  entire  thickness  of  the  lip,  by 
means  of  a  V-shaped  incision.  Care  must 
be  taken  that  the  cuts  are  made  quite  clear 
of  the  diseased  tissues,  otherwise  recmTence 
will  be  certain  and  speedy.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that,  when  practised  early,  this 
plan  of  treatment  suffices  to  effect  a  per- 
manent cm'e  in  some  cases.  Even  when 
the  gum  or  jaw  is  deeply  invaded,  the 
surgeon  should  advise  an  operation  if  the 
whole  of  the  tumour  can  be  got  away,  and 
the  condition  of  any  infiltrated  cervical 
glands  is  such  as  to  allow  of  their  complete 
extirpation.  If  the  disease  is  left  to  itself 
there  is  but  one  termination — death,  and 
that  in  a  hon'ibly  distressing  form ;  the 
patient  being  worn  out  by  absorption  of 
septic  matter  from  the  ulcerated  gangrenous 
tissues ;  by  repeated  attacks  of  haemor- 
rhage, wliich  it  may  be  difficult  to  arrest, 
and  by  the  passage  of  decomposing  dis- 
charge into  the  stomach  and  lungs.  For  the 
more  serious  operations,  no  rule  can  be  laid 
down  with  regard  to  the  incisions  suitable 
to  aU  cases.  It  may  be  expedient  to  close 
the  gap  left  after  removal  of  the  mass  by 
means  of  a  plastic  operation.  The  direc- 
tions for  such  a  procedmre  will  be  found 
imder  Cheiloplasty.  It  may  be  added 
that  these  extensive  operations  are  the 
more  justifiable,  since  it  is  quite  excex)tional 
for  the  viscera  to  be  affected  with  secondary 
growths.  It  is  surprising  what  little  de- 
formity is  left,  even  when  the  greater  part 
of  the  lip  has  been  excised. 

III.  Adenoma  of  the  lip  comniences 
in  prohferation  of  the  glandular  epithelium. 
It  is  composed  of  tubes  and  acini,  the  latter 
predominating.  It  is  a  rare  affection,  and 
generally  slow  in  its  march.  The  inner 
surface  of  the  ttimour,  which  is  covered 
with  mucous  membrane,  may  be  flattened 
by  pressm-e  against  the  teeth  and  gums, 
whilst  the  outer  surface  presents  a  uniform 
swelling  under  the  skin.  In  addition  to  the 
glandular  structure  there  may  be  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  fibrous  and  mucous 
tissue  ;  in  fact,  these  growths  bear  a  strong 


resemblance  to  the  mixed  tumours  of  the 
parotid.  In  one  case  the  growth  contained  a 
nodule  of  bone.  Occasionally  they  are  cystic. 

Treatment.  —  If  possible  the  tumomr 
should  be  enucleated  without  dividing  the 
lip.  The  best  plan  is  to  make  a  free  in- 
cision over  the  inner  surface  of  the  swelling. 

IV.  Labial  cysts  arise  for  the  most  part 
from  distension  of  mucous  follicles,  but 
there  may  be  free  cyst-formation,  possibly 
from  dilatation  of  lymphatic  spaces.  They 
can  generally  be  seen  projecting  beneath 
the  mucous  membrane  as  semi-transparent 
vesicles,  as  if  a  white  grape  were  embedded 
in  the  tissues  of  the  hp.  The  contents  are 
usually  viscid,  and  are  either  colourless  or 
yellowish. 

Treatment. — If  small,  the  entire  cyst 
may  be  removed ;  but,  rather  than  damage 
the  smTOunding  structures,  it  is  better  to 
excise  a  portion  of  the  cyst-wall.  In  the 
latter  case  to  prevent  refilling,  the  inner 
surface  should  then  be  rubbed  with  solid 
silver  nitrate  or  brushed  over  with  strong 
mtric  acid. 

V.  Herpes  lahialis  is  commonly  seen 
as  a  crop  of  vesicles  at  the  junction  of  the 
skin  and  mucous  membrane.   See  Herpes. 

VI.  Pigmentation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  lip  occm's  as  patches  in  Addi- 
son's disease.    It  is  of  no  surgical  import. 

VII.  Aneurism  by  anastomosis  of  the 
facial  artery  and  its  branches  may  involve 
the  lip.    See  Cirsoid  Aneurism. 

Augustus  J.  Pepper. 

LISTER'S  SPLINT  for  excision  of  the 
wrist  is  an  anterior  forearm  splint,  with  a 
cork  pad  at  one  end  for  the  hand  to  rest 
upon  with  the  wrist  extended  and  the 
fingers  shghtly  bent,  and  a  cork  ledge 
IDrojecting  on  the  radial  side  for  the  thumb 
to  rest  upon. 

LISTON'S  LONG  SPLINT  is  a  wooden 
splint,  reaching  from  the  axilla  to  six  inches 
beyond  the  sole  of  the  foot.  It  has  two 
notches  at  the  distal  end  so  as  to  give  the 
ankle  bandage  a  firmer  grip  of  the  sphnt, 
and  two  holes  at  the  other  end  for  the 
perineal  band  to  be  attached  to.  Tlie  middle 
of  the  band  should  be  accm-ately  adjusted 
over  the  ischial  tuberosity,  and  its  two 
ends  should  be  carried,  one  in  front  of 
the  groin  and  the  other  behind  the  buttock, 
to  the  holes  in  the  axillary  end  of  the 
splint.  Extension  should  be  made  by 
pulling  on  the  foot  and  the  lower  end  of 
the  splint,  and  then  the  ends  of  the  perineal 
band  should  be  tied  together  to  maintain 
the  extension.  Bilton  Pollard. 
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LITHOTOMY.  —  This  and  the  next 
article  deal  simply  with  the  surgical  treat- 
ment of  stone  in  the  bladder  by  operation 
—the  varieties,  the  obstacles  and  dangers 
met  with,  the  results,  and  the  applicability 
of  each  method  of  proceeding.  For  the 
symptoms,  diagnosis,  and  medical  treat- 
ment of  stone,  see  Stone  in  the  Bladder. 
The  writer  has  not  attempted  to  treat  the 
subject  exhaustively;  he  has  been  com- 
pelled to  omit  many  references  to  autho- 
rities, and  even  to  leave  unnoticed  varieties 
of  instruments  and  operative  measures 
which  are  now  but  seldom  used  or  adopted. 
He  has  rather  aimed  at  giving,  in  a  concise 
and  practical  manner,  his  own  reflections 
on  lithotomy  and  lithotrity,  formed  after 
a  fairly  long  and  full  experience  extending 
to  just  300  cases  of  operation  in  his  own 
practice,  and  probably  as  many  more  in 
that  of  his  colleagues  and  fi-iends. 

Not  aU  patients  who  have  stone  in  the 
bladder  should  be  advised  to  submit  to 
operation.  Some  suffer  so  little  from  the 
presence  of  even  a  very  large  stone,  that 
it  would  be  wrong  to  place  their  lives  in 
danger  by  resorting  to  Hthotomy;  while 
some  others  are  imfit  for  any  operation 
because  of  the  j)resence  of  serious  organic 
disease,  tirinary  or  otherwise.  Let  it  now, 
however,  be  assumed  that,  after  due  con- 
sideration, a  patient  is  about  to  imdergo  an 
operation. 

Lateral  Lithotomy  in  the  Adult. — 
The  instruments  required  are,  or  ought  to  be, 
few.  Staffs,  a  knife,  Prichard's  anklets,  for- 
ceps, scoops,  a  sound  or  searcher,  possibly 
a  blunt  gorget,  a  drainage-tube,  a  tampon, 
and  a  syringe,  are  all  that  can  be  requii-ed. 

The  staff  should  be  of  moderate  rather 
than  of  fuU  size  (the  former  is  just  as  easy 
to  find,  and  does  not  oppose  the  introduction 
of  the  finger  so  much  as  a  large  one),  with 
not  too  long  a  curve  or  too  sharp  a  point, 
for  fear  of  injuring  or  even  perforating  the 
posterior  wall  of  a  contracted  bladder  ;  the 
lateral  groove  should  be  wide  rather  than 
deep,  and  extend  to  and  end  abruptly  at 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  firom  the  end.  The 
knife  usually  sold  as  Liston's  is  the  best 
shape,  with  the  back  nearly  straight,  of  a 
good  width,  the  cutting  edge  terminating  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  from  its  point ;  the  blade 
three,  and  the  handle  four,  inches  in  length. 
The  forceps  should  be  always  straight — 
curved  are  unnecessary  and  ineflicient — the 
blades  sufficiently  hollowed  that  they  will 
hold  a  stone  fairly  by  their  surfaces  and 
not  merely  by  two  points,  and  yet  not  so 
hollowed  as  that  the  tips  of  the  blades 
would  be  likely  to  break  the  stone  if  only 


half-gi-asped  ;  the  inside  of  the  blades  should 
be  roughened,  or,  what  is  better,  lined  with 
linen,  which  duninishes  the  risk  of  breaking 
the  stone.    The  scoops  usually  sold  are  of 
Httle  use ;  they  shoidd  not  be  double-ended, 
but  fii-mly  fixed  in  a  good-sized  bone  or 
wood  handle,  of  various  sizes,  and  well 
curved,  so  that  if  a  stone  or  piece  of  stone 
is  fairly  engaged  in  one,  it  can  be  withdrawn 
by  a  combination  of  traction  and  leverage. 
The  gorget  can  seldom  be  needed  ;  for  up- 
wards of  thirty  years  it  has  scarcely  ever 
been  used  in  Norwich,  and  now  the  hospital 
does  not  possess  one.  Cases  fi-equently  occur 
in  which  the  finger  cannot  reach  the  bladder ; 
but  the  forceps  will  always  readily  enter  it 
and  will  act  as  the  best  dilator.    A  tube  of 
some  kind  to  secure,  after  the  operation, 
perfect  drainage  and  repose  of  the  bladder 
is  of  infinite  advantage.  It  is  usually  made 
of  gum-elastic  material,  but  many  years 
ago  the  writer  suggested  the  use  of  a  double 
silver  canula,  sheathed  so  that  it  can  be 
drawn  out  according  to  the  distance  of  the 
bladder  from  the  sm'face  ;  it  should  be  about 
the  size  of  No.  18  catheter,  with  a  weU- 
bevelled  end  and  numerous  small  holes  for 
about  an  inch.    These  small  apertures  are 
better  than  one  or  two  larger  ones,  because 
if  the  tube  has  to  be  retained  several  days, 
the  swelHng  of  the  wound's  siirface  may 
cause  the  granulations  to  bulge  into  these 
apertm'es  and  make  its  withdrawal  painful, 
and  even  cause  a  little  bleeding. 

No  special  preparation  of  the  patient  is 
called  for  beyond  a  judicious  diet  for  a  few 
days,  a  mild  laxative  if  necessary,  and  an 
enema  shortly  before  the  hoiu:  of  operation. 
The  table  for  the  patient  and  the  chair  for 
the  surgeon  should  be  of  such  relative  heights, 
that  the  latter  can  easily  proceed  without 
having  to  raise  his  hand  and  arm  uncom- 
fortably. 

While  the  anaesthetic  is  being  adminis- 
tered, the  anldets  may  be  adjusted.  The 
two  assistants  who  support  the  legs  must  be 
mindful  of  their  duties,  which  are,  to  keep 
the  patient  in  a  straight  and  immovable 
position,  with  liis  thighs  weU  flexed  on  the 
body  and  the  knees  symmetrically  separated. 
This  is  best  done  by  folding  one  arm  over  the 
patient's  knee,  with  the  forearm  and  hand 
along  the  inner  side  of  the  leg,  the  other 
hand  supporting  the  foot,  but  ready  at  any 
moment  to  assist  the  operator  if  required. 
The  staff  may  be  introduced  either  before 
or  after  the  anklets  are  locked;  if  before, 
'  care  must  be  taken  that  it  is  not  driven  in 
upon  the  bladder  duriiig  the  rough  move- 
ments of  flexing  the  legs.  The  presence  of 
a  stone  will  be  verified  by  the  staff;  if  any 
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doubt  on  this  point  is  felt,  a  sound  should 
be  substituted  and  a  proper  search  made, 
and  if  still  the  stone  cannot  be  detected,  the 
operation  must  be  postponed.  This,  how- 
ever, ^vill  very  seldom  happen ;  in  several 
himdi'ed  operations  th^  writer  has  only  once 
known  it  occm-,  and  that  was  in  the  practice 
of  Mr.  Liston.  The  patient,  a  fat,  elderly 
man,  with  an  enlarged  prostate,  had  twice 
been  removed  from  the  table  ;  on  the  third 
attempt,  although  the  stone  had  been  felt 
the  day  before  with  the  sound,  the  staff  did 
not  strike  it  at  the  time  of  operation.  When 
the  bladder  was  opened  and  the  forceps  were 
introduced,  still  no  stone  could  be  felt ;  there 
was  fi-ee  bleeding,  and  a  clot  was  entangled 
in  the  blades  of  the  forceps,  and  in  this  clot 
were  two  small  stones  which  had  been  im- 
consciously  removed.  The  position  of  the 
staff  is  a  matter  of  importance  :  instead  of 
keeping  its  handle  perpendicular,  the  staff- 
holder  should  incline  his  hand  considerably 
towards  the  patient's  abdomen,  and  gently 
push  the  convexity  of  the  staff  towards  the 
perineum.  The  effect  of  this,  as  verified 
by  dissection,  is  to  bring  the  membranous 
urethra  slightly  nearer  to  and  almost  pa- 
rallel with  the  sm-face  of  the  perineum  ;  the 
gi-oove  is  more  easily  reached,  the  operator 
has  no  inducement  to  open  the  m-ethra  too 
far  forwards,  and  the  bulb  and  its  artery  will 
probably  escape  being  cut.  The  end  of  the 
staff  need  not,  by  this  plan,  be  withdi-avm 
from  the  bladder ;  but  if  it  were,  it  would 
be  immediately  replaced  when  the  staff  is 
brought  into  the  perpendicular  position  and 
hooked  firmly  under  the  pubic  arch,  before 
the  deep  incisions  are  made.  • 

Before  commencing  the  operation,  the 
finger  is  passed  into  the  rectum  to  ascertain 
that  it  is  empty,  to  note  the  size  of  the  pros- 
tate, and  to  secure  the  proper  position  of  the 
staff.  The  fii-st  incision  should  be  about  three 
inches  in  length  or  more,  according  to  the 
estimated  size  of  the  stone  and  of  the  pros- 
tate ;  the  freer  the  incision,  the  easier  it  is  to 
bury  the  knuckles  in  it  and  reach  a  deeply- 
placed  bladder.  The  knife  is  entered  perpen- 
dicularly rather  more  than  an  inch  above 
the  anus,  and  a  little  to  the  proper  left  of  the 
middle  line;  this  first  punctm-e  should  be 
of  some  depth,  but  not  deep  enough  to  touch 
the  staff :  should  it  do  so,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  urethra  has  been  opened  too  far 
forward,  and  free  bleeding  may  be  the  need- 
less result.  The  direction  of  the  incision 
shoidd  be  well  towards  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium — nearer,  that  is,  to  it  than  to  the 
anus.  The  left  forefinger  is  then  pressed 
deeply  along  the  upper  angle  of  the  wound, 
and  the  staff  felt  for ;  it  can  always  be 


found,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  place  the  finger- 
nail on  the  edge  of  the  groove.  This  would 
require  a  good  deal  of  rotation  of  the 
hand,  and  the  uncut  tissues  prevent  it ; 
it  will  sufiice  if  it  rests  fairly  on  the  staff. 
The  surgeon,  keeping  his  eye  on  the 
latter,  will  slip  the  knife  along  the  back  of 
the  finger  and  will  easily  find  the  groove  ; 
if  there  is  any  difficulty,  the  knife  is  not 
to  be  at  once  carried  deeper,  but  its  point 
should  be  moved  laterally,  without  cutting, 
when  it  will  probably  be  found  to  touch  the 
staff  on  one  side  or  other,  and  the  groove 
will  be  quickly  entered.  This  being  done, 
the  staff  is  raised  into  the  perpendicular 
position  and  hooked  firmly  up  against  the 
pubic  arch,  as  before  mentioned,  the  knife  fol- 
lowing it,  and  then  being  pushed  cautiously 
along  quite  to  the  end  of  the  groove  in  the 
bladder.  Young  operators  sometimes  find 
this  a  Uttle  awkward ;  they  are  so  strongly 
cautioned  against  allowing  the  knife  to 
leave  the  staff  that  they  dkect  it  upwards, 
and  its  point,  impinging  against  the  metal, 
will  not  readily  glide  along  ;  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  raise  the  hand  a  little  to  make  it 
shp  forwards.  The  beginner  should  prac- 
tise this  before  operating,  and  the  proper 
adaptation  of  the  knife  and  staff  will  soon 
be  acquired. 

The  next  step  is  one  of  deUcacy  and 
importance.  It  is  useless  to  withdraw 
the  knife  in  the  same  line  as  it  entered, 
unless  the  stone  is  very  smaU  ;  some  divi- 
sion of  the  prostate  and  neck  of  the  bladder 
is  necessary,  and  it  is  now  to  be  made  by 
a  di-aw-cut.  The  knife,  with  its  edge  well 
lateraHsed,  is  to  be  pressed  gently  but 
steadily  downwards-  and  outwards  as  it  is 
withdrawn,  the  pressure  diminishing  by 
degrees  to  nothing  as  the  external  woimd 
is  reached.  Only  experience  can  guide  one 
aright  at  this  stage.  Those  who  prefer  a 
free  incision,  with  its  risks  of  htemorrhage 
and  extravasation  of  blood  or  uriue,  wiU 
use  more  pressure  ;  and  those  who  prefer  a 
small  incision,  with  the  certainty  of  lacera- 
tion, will  use  less:  the  safe  course  is  the 
medium  one. 

The  left  index  finger  is  now  passed  along 
the  groove  into  the  bladder,  and  the  staff  is 
withdrawn.  The  depth  of  the  bladder,  the 
size  and  position  of  the  stone,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  the  deeper  part  of  the  wound  aro 
ascertained.  The  finger  is  to  be  used  to 
dilate  the  neck  of  the  bladder  in  all  direc- 
tions, employmg  pretty  strong  pressure  in 
doing  it,  and  so  making  a  smooth  path  for 
the  entry  of  the  forceps  and  for  the  further 
dilatation  of  the  vesical  orifice.  Martineau 
and  Liston  laid  gi-eat^stress  on  this  dilata- 
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feels  the  point  of  one  that  is  hidden  in  a 
sac  or  cyst.  Possibly,  the  surgeon  may 
succeed  in  dilating  the  mouth  of  the  sac 
with  his  finger,  and  possibly,  also,  he  may 
be  able  with  forceps  or,  more  liliely,  with 
a  long  narrow  scoop  curved  almost  to  a 
right  angle,  to  dislodge  and  remove  it.  This 
manoeuvre  will  only  occasionally  succeed, 
however,  and  it  will  be  prudent  to  leave 
the  stone  embedded,  in  wtdch  case  all  that 
can  be  done  will  be  to  remove,  with  the 
hthotrite,  from  time  to  time  projecting 
masses  of  phosphates,  which  are  sure  to  grow 
up  into  the  cavity  of  the  bladder.  In  this 
way  the  patient's  comfort  may  be  promoted 
for  a  time,  but  ultimately  he  will  sink  from 
cystitis. 

The  Dangers  of  Lithotomy  are — 1, 
haemorrhage ;  2,  womid  of  the  rectum ; 
3,  perforation  of  the  bladder.  (1)  Haemor- 
rhage is  either  primary  or  secondary ;  that 
which  comes  from  the  transverse  artery  of 
the  perineum  or  any  other,  in  the  first  in- 
cisions, may  be  disregarded  at  the  moment ; 
it  generally  ceases  as  the  farther  steps  of 
the  operation  proceed,  and  the  vessel  can 
be  tied  when  it  is  concluded.  The  artery 
of  the  btdb  should  not  be  cut,  but  it'fre- 
quently  is,  especially  by  begnmers,  who 
are  naturally  anxious  to  reach  the  staff, 
and  who  make  their  incisions  too  far  for- 
ward ;  it  is  not  easy  to  place  a  ligatm'e  on 
it,  but  pressm'e-forceps  will  control  it,  and 
may  be  left  on  for  a  day  or  two.  Deeper 
sources  of  arterial  haemorrhage,  and  that 
which  comes  fi'om  enlarged  haemorrhoidal 
or  prostatic  veins,  must  be  dealt  with 
by  the  plug,  either  the  air-tampon  of 
Buckston  Browne  fully  introduced  and 
moderately  distended,  or  by  long  strips  of 
dry  lint  pushed  with  a  blunt  instrument 
deeply  all  round  the  silver  tube.  The  end  of 
each  piece  is  left  hanging  from  the  wound, 
and  so  placed  and  noted  that,  when  the 
time  comes  for  removing  the  plug,  the  last 
piece  which  was  put  in  may  be  the  first 
withdrawn.  The  wound,  however,  should 
be  plugged  with  reluctance,  it  is  always 
an  evil ;  it  offers  some  obstacle  to  the  fi'ee 
escape  of  urine  and  serous  discharge,  leads 
to  ecchymosis  around  the  base  of  the 
bladder  and  in  the  pelvic  cellular  tissue, 
and  presses,  sometimes  injm-iously,  on  the 
neighbouring  soft  parts.  Before  resorting 
to  it,  ice  may  be  applied  to  the  perineum 
and  cold  water  injected  into  the  bladder, 
and  the  case  watched  for  a  short  time. 
Should,  howevei-,  the  loss  of  blood  continue 
actively,  and  particularly  if  it  should  re- 
commence after  an  hour  or  two,  when  the 
patient  is  v/arm  in  bed  with  reaction  fully 


established,  and  if  it  be  accompanied  by 
vesical  tenesmus  and  the  forcible  expulsion 
of  clots,  the  case  must  be  resolutely  dealt 
with  at  once.  The  patient  should  be  brought 
to  the  edge  of  the  bed  in  a  good  Ught,  the 
tube  removed  and  cleansed,  the  finger  in- 
troduced into  the  bladder  and  coagula  re- 
moved as  far  as  possible ;  and  then  the  tube 
is  to  be  replaced  and  a  fi-esh  plug  or  tampon 
introduced.  Secondary  haemorrhage  is  a 
much  more  serious  danger ;  it  may  come  on 
in  three  or  fom*  days  fi-omthe  softening  of  re- 
straining clots,  or  in  one  or  two  weeks  from 
the  separation  of  sloughs.  It  sometimes  oc- 
curs without  pain  or  the  knowledge  of  the 
patient ;  sometimes,  it  begins  with  a  rigor 
and  the  expulsion  of  coagula,  with  straia- 
ing.  At  first,  ice-bags  to  the  perineum  and 
above  the  pubes,  or  the  injection  of  cold 
water,  may  be  tried ;  but  if  the  bleeding 
recm's  to  a  serious  amoimt,  the  re-inser- 
tion of  the  tube  and  plug,  thoroughly  and 
firmly  appUed,  is  chiefly  to  be  depended 
on.  Happily,  it  is  very  rare  to  meet  with  a 
death  from  haemorrhage,  however  near  to 
it  apparently  the  patient  may  be  brought. 

(2)  Wound  of  the  rectum  may  occur  in 
various  ways.  Above  the  internal  sphincter 
the  ampulla  of  the  bowel  approaches  very 
near  to  the  membranous  urethra,  and  it 
may  easily  be  injm-ed  if  the  knife  is  not 
sufBiciently  lateralised  while  making  the 
deeper  incisions  ;  or  sloughing  may  foUow 
the  extraction  of  a  large  stone  some  time 
after  the  operation.  In  any  case  it  will  be 
right  to  do  notliing  for  a  time  ;  nature  is 
often  competent  to  bring  about  a  complete 
cure  as  the  healing  goes  on.  If  not,  the 
perineal  wound  may  close  and  a  recto- 
m'ethral  fistula  will  remain,  and,  so  remain- 
ing, a  slight  exchange  of  the  fluid  contents 
of  either  canal  may  take  place  vnth.  but 
little  attending  inconvenience.  Should  the 
perineal  wound  not  heal,  and  there  is  a 
free  communication  with  the  bowel  close 
above  the  sphincter,  the  latter  should  be 
divided  ;  but  this  will  seldom  be  required. 
Caustics  or  Paquehn's  cautery  carefully 
used  will  lead  to  contraction,  and  time  will 
aid  much. 

The  perineal  woimd  may  be  slow  to 
heal,  either  through  injury  done  by  the 
forcible  extraction  of  a  large  stone,  or 
thi-ough  the  feeble  condition  of  the  patient 
leading  to  the  deposit  of  phosphatic  matter 
on  the  entire  surface  of  the  wound.  By 
degrees  this  coating  comes  away,  but  it 
sometimes  happens  that  little  ca\dties  may 
be  formed  in  or  near  the  prostate,  and  so 
the  complete  and  firm  healing  of  the  woimd 
is  delayed.    It  may  even  happen  that  some 
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particles  of  tliis  pliosphatio  covering  may 
pass  into  the  bladder  or  remain  in  the 
prostate,  and  so  give  rise  to  futui-e  trouble 
and  reciu-ring  stone.  This  condition  of 
things  should  be  carefully  watched;  fre- 
quent syi'inging  through  the  wound  with 
boracic  or  acidulated  water  early  in  the 
case  will  tend  to  obviate  it,  and  remove  the 
incrustation  and  prevent  the  consequences 
named.  The  insertion  of  probes  coated 
vnth.  nitrate  of  silver  or  the  wire  cautery 
will  expedite  the  healing  of  a  clean  sinus, 
but,  here  again,  time  and  the  restoration  of 
the  patient's  stfength  are  important  aids  to 
full  recovery. 

(3)  Perforation  of  the  bladder  is  an 
accident  which  can  rarely  happen.  It  may 
occm*  in  a  contracted  bladder  with  a  staff 
ha\dng  too  long  a  curve  and  too  pointed  an 
end,  and  especially  if  the  sm'geon,  taking 
the  staff  in  his  left  hand,  pulls  it  somewhat 
towards  himself  as  some  sm-geons  do  who 
use  the  gorget ;  the  knife  can  never,  injure 
the  bladder  if  its  point  is  carefully  kept 
within  the  groove.  The  accident  is  pro- 
bably not  suspected  at  the  time,  but  rapid 
and  overwhelming  peritonitis  quickly  sets 
in,  and  the  misfortune  is  only  discovered 
at  the  autopsy. 

The  Causes  of  Death  after  Lithotomy 
are  various — shock  and  exhaustion ;  sup- 
pression of  m-ine  and  kidney  disease ; 
phlebitis  and  pyaemia ;  and  extravasation 
of  urine.  The  last  was  considered,  by  the 
older  surgeons,  to  be  by  far  the  most  frequent 
of  the  fatal  effects  of  hthotomy.  At  the 
present  time  this  is  by  no  means  admitted 
to  be  the  case ;  it  is  probable  that,  with 
the  advance  of  pathological  knowledge,  the 
causes  of  death  which  used  to  be  attributed 
to  infiltration  of  urine  are  now  recognised 
to  be  due  to  other  conditions.  Wlien  it 
does  occur  it  may  be  looked  for  about  the 
third  or  fourth  day  or  later;  it  is  often 
insidious  in  its  approach ;  there  may  or 
may  not  be  a  rigor,  httle  or  no  pain,  pro- 
bably some  tenderness  of  the  lower  abdo- 
men ;  dry  tongue,  fever,  anorexia,  hiccup, 
exhaustion,  and  death.  Sometimes  it  is 
accompanied  by  tympanitic  distension  and 
peritonitis,  and  sometimes,  too,  its  progress 
is  milder  and  the  condition  ends,  not  ne- 
cessarily in  death,  but  in  pelvic  abscess, 
which  may  find  an  escape  through  the 
wound  or  bowel,  or  be  reached  by  incision 
of  the  abdominal  wall.  The  treatment  of 
these  various  conditions  is  not  materially 
modifiedby  their  connection  with  lithotomy, 
and  need  not  be  specially  described  here. 

Lithotomy  in  Children  is  modified  by 
tlie  anatomical  conditions  that  the  bladder 


is  situated  high  in  the  pelvis,  the  prostate 
is  wholly  undeveloped,  and  the  urethra  very 
small ;  this  last  fact  alone  constitutes  the 
chief  difficulty  and  risk  of  failure.  The 
incisions,  although  they  will  properly  be' 
made  more  fr-eely  in  proportion  than  in  the 
adult,  must  still  be  limited,  and  the  attempt 
to  pass  the  finger  along  the  staff- — which 
akeady  fills  the  m-ethra — is  fraught  with 
the  risk  of  separating  the  bladder  fr-om  its 
anterior  connections,  pushing  it  back  away 
from  the  staff,  and  faihng  to  reach  it  alto- 
gether. In  a  yoimg  child,  the  least  force 
used  at  this  stage  of  the  operation  will  end 
in  this  failure,  and  gorgets,  dilators,  and 
other  contrivances  have  been  designed  to 
obviate  the  difficulty;  but  these  instru- 
ments themselves  require  very  carefal 
handling,  and  have  sometimes,  in  the  hands 
of  inexperienced  operators,  led  to  disaster. 
The  writer  has  never  used  them,  but  has 
proceeded  in  one  or  other  of  the  following 
ways  :■ — The  staff  being  exposed  and  the 
resistance  to  the  finger  recognised,  the 
surgeon  will  consider  the  position,  and,  if 
he  has  the  least  doubt  as  to  the  stifficiency 
of  his  incision,  he  will  again  use  the  scalpel 
or  a  probe-ended  bistoury  and  extend  it, 
and  again  try  his  finger  ;  should  its  passage 
be  still  resisted,  he  may  introduce  easily 
a  pair  of  ordinary  polypus-forceps  along 
the  groove,  and  dilate  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  by  opening  the  blades ;  he  may 
even  careftdly  seize  and  remove  the  stone 
with  them,  or,  having  stretched  the  parts 
open,  he  may  introduce  his  finger  and  the 
lithotomy-forceps  or  scoop  in  the  usual 
manner.  Another  method  the  writer  has 
frequently  adopted  is  this  :  when  the  staff 
is  well  exposed  and  the  deep  incision  made, 
the  tip  of  the  left  forefinger  is  placed  on  it, 
but  no  attempt  is  made  to  pass  it  into  the 
bladder  tmtil  the  staff  is  withdrawn ;  then 
the  finger  is  gently  wormed  along  the 
empty  m'ethra,  dilating  it  as  it  goes.  With 
an  empty  urethra  and  a  proper  incision,  he 
has  never  met  with  any  real  obstacle  to 
the  passage  of  the  finger ;  there  is  no  other 
route  open  to  it,  and  it  is  only  a  question 
of  sufficient  or  insufficient  room.  But  here, 
as  always,  the  golden  rule  of  avoiding 
undue  force  must  be  remembered,  and,  if 
resistance  is  met  with,  the  staff  should  be 
reintroduced  and  the  knife  again  applied. 
With  this  exception,  the  other  steps  in  the 
operation  in  children  are  similar  to  and 
more  easily  carried  out  than  in  the  adult. 
Urinary  infiltration  is  so  little  to  be  dreaded 
in  children  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  use 
a  tube  ;  moreover,  it  is  difficult  to  restrain 
the  sudden  movements  of  a  child  durin;: 
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sleep  or  even  when  awake,  and  on  this 
account  a  tube  is  objectionable. 

Median  Lithotomy  is  performed  as 
follows : — The  staff,  of  moderate  size  with 
a  central  wide  groove,  is  held  as  in  the 
lateral  operation,  with  its  handle  inclined 
towards  the  mnbihcus.  The  left  forefinger 
is  passed  into  the  rectum,  with  its  tip  resting 
against  the  apex  of  the  prostate.  Keeping 
it  steadily  there  as  a  guide  to  the  mem- 
branous m'ethra,  a  long  narrow  bistoury, 
double-edged  near  its  point,  is  passed,  with 
its  back  towards  the  bowel,  through  the 
raphe  of  the  perineum  straight  into  the 
staff.  Having  reached  the  groove,  and  the 
handle  of  the  staff  being  replaced  in  the 
perpendicular  position  and  hooked  well  up 
against  the  arch  of  the  pubes,  the  knife  is 
pushed  shghtly  towards  the  bladder  so  as 
just  to  nick  the  apex  of  the  prostate  ;  then 
a  forward  cut  is  made  along  the  groove  for 
nearly  an  inch,  in  order  to  divide  the  mem- 
branous urethra,  and  as  the  bistoury  is 
removed  a  draw- cut  upwards  is  carried 
through  the  central  line  of  the  perineum  to 
the  requisite  extent.  The  operation  is  then 
completed  as  in  lateral  lithotomy.  Some 
operators  prefer  to  reach  the  staff  by  dis- 
secting down  to  it ;  but  the  plan  advocated 
above  is  simpler,  and  is  perhaps  less  likely 
to  wound  either  the  bulb  or  the  rectum. 

The  advantages  of  the  median  over  the 
lateral  operation  are  :  the  somewhat  smaller 
amount  of  cutting,  the  rapid  recovery  in 
favourable  cases,  and  the  sUght  injury  done 
to  the  neok  of  the  bladder,  but  these  ad- 
vantages are  only  obtained  when  the  stone 
is  small ;  when  it  is  large  the  difficulty  of 
extraction  is  considerable,  and  laceration  of 
tissue  is  imavoidable.  The  disadvantages 
are  :  the  habihty  to  wound  the  bowel,  which 
lies  in  immediate  and  dangerous  proximity 
to  the  wound ;  the  frequent  occm-rence  of 
troublesome  bleeding,  which  can  only  be 
arrested  by  the  tampon  or  the  plug,  and  the 
general  want  of  room  and  space  for  dealing 
with  stones  of  some  magnitude.  It-is  true 
that  the  vmriter  has  removed  a  stone  by  this 
method  which  weighed  nearly  five  ounces, 
but  he  beheves  that,  with  the  lateral  opera- 
tion, the  manipulation  would  have  been 
easier  and  the  recovery  of  the  patient 
quicker.  Some  years  ago,  the  surgeons  of  the 
Norwich  Hospital  gave  median  hthotomy 
a  fair  and  extensive  trial,  the  writer  alone 
having  had  upwards  of  fifty  cases,  and  the 
result  was  that  he  and  his  colleagues  have 
all  but  relinquished  it  both  for  children  and 
for  adults.  The  advantages  seemed  to  them 
to  be  on  the  whole  less  than  the  disadvan- 
tages, and  the  results  were  not  more  favour- 


able than  in  the  lateral  operation,  if  so 
good.  It  is  suitable  only  for  small  stones, 
and  these,  for  the  most  part,  are  best  dealt 
with  by  hthotrity. 

Sdpra-pubic  Lithotomy,  since  its  first 
introduction  by  Peter  Franco  in  1541,  has 
experienced  many  vicissitudes.  In  its 
first  century  it  awakened  gi-eat  hopes  of 
success,  which,  however,  owing  to  repeated 
failures  gradually  faded  away,  and  it  fell 
into  disrepute  until  about  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century,  when  it  was  revived  and 
adopted  amongst  others  by  Cheselden,  who 
practised  it  with  such  success  that  surprise 
may  be  felt  that  he  ever  relinquished  it. 
He  was,  however,  induced  to  do  so,  not  by 
any  dissatisfaction  vnth.  it,  but  by  the  hope 
of  even  greater  success  from  the  adoption 
and  modification  of  the  perineal  operation 
of  Eaw.  The  lateral  method,  when  it  be- 
came stamped  by  the  sanction  and  success 
of  Cheselden,  took  its  place  firmly,  and 
again  the  high  operation  became  obsolete. 
During  the  last  thirty  years  it  has  been 
practised  some  forty  or  fifty  times  in 
America,  as  may  be  seen  in  a  good  paper  on 
the  whole  subject  by  Dulles  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Meddcal  Sciences,  July  1875  ; 
but  its  success  was  not  sufiicient  to  recom- 
mend it  to  Enghsh  surgeons,  who  have  been 
content  to  adopt  it,  unwillingly,  only  in 
cases  of  imusually  large  stones. 

In  1880,  however,  a  fresh  impulse  was 
given  by  the  improved  method  of  operating 
suggested  by  Professor  Petersen  of  Kiel.  He 
noticed  the  effect  of  fully  distending  the 
rectum  in  causing  the  bladder  to  project 
above  the  pubes,  so  as  to  bring  it  within 
easy  reach  and  to  remove  the  anterior  fold 
of  the  peritoneum  weU  above  the  risk  of 
injury  by  an  incision.  This  indeed  was 
fully  demonstrated  by  Dr.  Garson  in  a 
paper  pubhshed  in  the  Edin.  Med.  Journ. 
for  October  1878.  He  distended  the  rectiim 
by  introducing  a  rubber  bag  and  filling  it 
with  water.  The  bladder  having  been  also 
distended,  the  body  was  frozen,  and  a  verti- 
cal section  of  the  pelvis  made  and  accurate 
observations  and  measurements  taken. 
These  observations  made  by  Gai-son,  when 
under  Professor  Braune  of  Leipsic,  may  be 
said  to  have  laid  the  foimdation  of  the 
present  mode  of  conducting  the  high  opera- 
tion. 

Operation. — The  patient  rests  on  his 
back  near  the  end  of  the  table,  with  the 
knees  elevated  and  separated.   The  sm-geon 
first  introduces  a  catheter,  washes  out  the 
j  bladder  with  boracic  water,  and  fills  it 
'  slowly  and  carefully  with  the  same  as  full 
]  as  it  can  easily  bear.    The  catheter  is  with- 
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drawn  and  the  water  retained  by  a  ligature 
on  the  penis.  The  india-rubber  bottle  is 
next  introduced  into  the  rectum.  This  bottle 
is  made  of  thin  rubber ;  it  is  pear-shaped, 
with  a  long  tube  at  one  end  thi-ough  which 
to  fill  it.  It  is  introduced  empty  by  folding 
it  longitudinally  and  dippmg  it  into  car- 
bohc  oil.  Wai-m  water  is  slowly  injected 
by  a  common  enema  syringe  through  the 
long  tube.  The  water  is  contained  in  a  pint- 
glass  gi-aduated  measm-e,  so  that  the  exact 
quantity  used  can  be  watched;  this  is  a 
matter  of  some  moment,  for,  if  an  excessive 
quantity  be  introduced,  there  will  be  risk  of 
rupturing  the  coats  of  the  rectum.  Petersen 
says  as  much  as  21  oz.  (avoir.)  may  be 
used ;  but  this  would  probably  be  seldom 
reqmred,  and  fi-om  12  to  16  oz.  will  be  found 
sufficient.  The  writer  in  one  case  used 
18  oz.,  and  it  was  noticed  that  when,  after 
the  stone  had  been  removed,  the  bag  was 
emptied  and  withdra-wn,  a  teaspoonful  of 
blood  escaped.  The  patient  died  of  kidney 
disease  and  suppression  of  ui'ine,  and  it  was 
fotind,  on  post-mortem  examination,  that 
the  mucous  membrane,  and  even  the  circu- 
lai-  muscular  fibres,  of  the  bowel  had  been 
ruptm-ed  at  the  upper  or  bladder  side,  and 
that  there  was  some  ecchymosis  and  sloughy 
tissue  around  the  injm'ed  pai't. 

The  patient's  legs  are  now  lowered,  and 
an  incision  about  three  inches  long  is  made 
in  the  median  line,  the  lower  end  of  which 
comes  well  over  the  upper  border  of  the 
symphysis  pubis.  The  operator  works  his 
way  between  the  recti  and  pyramidales 
muscles,  nicking  them  on  each  side  if 
necessary,  until  he  comes  to  the  loose  fat 
which  covers  the  bladder  wall ;  this  is 
scratched  through  by  the  finger-nail  or 
handle  of  the  knife.  The  peritoneum  will 
probably  not  be  seen,  for  the  fold  of  it  will  be 
an  inch  or  two  above  the  knife.  The  bladder 
being  exposed,  a  tenaculum  or  hook  is  used 
to  steady  it,  and  the  knife  is  dipped  into  it 
on  a  level  with  the  upper  border  of  the  pubes, 
and  the  wound  is  extended  a  Httle  upwards 
and  downwards.  The  water  immediately 
gushes  out,  and  the  stone  is  felt  with  the 
finger  close  at  hand.  In  some  cases,  when 
it  is  small,  it  can  be  removed  with  the 
finger  alone  or  aided  by  a  scoop  ;  but  with 
large  stones,  for  which  alone  English  sur- 
geons are  likely  to  resort  to  the  high  opera- 
tion, forceps  of  adequate  size  must  be  used. 
The  edges  of  the  bladder-wound  may  re- 
quire to  be  held  up  and  steadied  by  dehcate 
hooks,  during  this  manipulation.  Extraction 
should  be  slow,  and  very  little  force  used, 
for  it  is  better  to  extend  the  incision  up- 
•^ards  rather  than  bruise  the  wound  by 


over-stretchmg.  The  wall  of  the  bladder  is 
apt  to  bleed  rather  Ireely,  but  it  soon  ceases, 
and  any  httle  vessel  may  be  secm:ed  by 
ligature  if  necessary.  A  fall-sized,  long 
drainage-tube  is  passed  fuUy  into  the  blad- 
der, and  secm-ed  by  a  thread  to  the  margin 
of  the  external  wound.  The  upper  part  of 
the  bladder  wound  is  closed  by  two  or  three 
fine  catgut  or  silk  sutm-es  :  the  upper  part  of 
the  external  wound,  too,  may  be  closed,  the 
lower  part  being  left  open  for  the  escape  of 
blood  or  other  fluid.  Oiled  lint  and  absor- 
bent bags  are  secui'ed  around  the  tube,  and 
the  patient  is  placed  in  bed  on  his  side,  with 
the  free  end  of  the  tube  in  a  basin  by  the 
side  of  the  bed.  When  this  position  be- 
comes irksome,  he  may  turn  on  the  other 
side,  care  being  taken  that  the  tube  is  pro- 
perly placed  and  the  dressings  not  disturbed. 

Some  surgeons  recommend  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  tube,  a  catheter  should  be  retained 
in  the  bladder  thi'ough  the  m'ethra  ;  others 
that  no  tube  should  be  used,  but  the  aper- 
tm'e  in  the  bladder  wholly  closed  and  the 
bladder  drained,  either  by  a  catheter  tied  in, 
or  by  a  tube  introduced  through  a  perineal 
opening.  On  this  point,  and  in  several  de- 
tails of  the  operation,  further  experience  is 
wanted  for  trustworthy  guidance.  So  also, 
it  is  too  early  to  speak  of  results.  Petersen, 
and  Guyon  of  Paris,  have  had  fan  success, 
but  the  number  of  cases  is  at  present  too 
small  to  admit  of  comparison  with  lateral 
Hthotomy.  The  chief  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended is  from  extravasation  of  m-ine  behind 
the  pubes,  in  the  loose  ceUulo-adipose  tissue 
around  the  bladder.  Peritonitis,  which 
used  to  be  the  too  fi'equent  result  of  the 
high  operation,  was  due  to  direct  wound 
of  the  peritonemn ;  now,  however,  this  can 
scarcely  happen,  and  peritonitis  will  only 
occur  as  a  secondary  consequence  of  m'inary 
extravasation.  From  shock,  fi-om  haemor- 
rhage, from  possible  impotence,  from  wounds 
of  the  rectum  and  perineal  fistula,  which  are 
the  occasional  results  of  perineal  lithotomy, 
the  supra-pubic  method  will  be  fi'ee.  The 
operation  is  easy  to  do,  and  imless  it  tm'ns 
out  to  have  a  heavy  mortahty,  it  is  almost 
certain  to  take  a  high  place  in  professional 
esteem,  and  to  supplant  all  other  methods 
for  the  removal  of  large  stones. 

Lithotomy  in  thk  Female,  whether 
adult  or  child,  is  still  surrounded  by  several 
tmdecided  questions.  Stones,  of  smaU  or 
even  of  moderate  size,  may  safely  be  re- 
moved by  dilating  the  urethra  with  the 
three-branched  screw  instriunent  so  as  to 
admit  one  or  two  fingers  ;  this  is  followed 
by  small  Uthotomy-forceps,  and  the  stone  is 
slowly  extracted.  Some  laceration  of  the 
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mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra  is  ahnost 
sm-e  to  occur,  but  the  result  of  this  pro- 
ceeding is  most  satisfactory  ;  the  patient 
will  experience  no  incontinence  of  urine  or 
other  ill-effect,  and  wiU  probably  be  con- 
valescent in  a  few  days.  But  when  the 
stone  is  of  considerable  magnitude,  the 
surgeon  has  a  choice  of  several  methods  of 
removal.  He  may  adopt  hthotrity  with 
immediate  removal  of  fi-agments  by  Bige- 
low's  plan,  if  the  stone  is  not  larger  than 
a  strong  ordinary  lithotrite  can  deal  with, 
say  up  to  an  ounce  and  a  half  or  two 
oimces.  In  favour  of  this  proceeding  is  the 
fact,  that  the  largest  evacuating  tube  may 
be  readily  used  with  a  little  dilatation.  Or 
the  stone  may  be  broken  and  removed 
piecemeal  by  small  forceps :  or  he  may 
make  an  incision  upwards  laterally  on  a 
grooved  staff,  dilate  the  neck  of  the  bladder 
with  his  finger,  and  extract  the  stone 
entu'e. 

Should  the  stone  be  still  larger,  say 
three  ounces  or  more,  the  choice  will  he 
between  vaginal  and  supra-pubic  incision. 
The  former  is  certainly  to  be  preferred 
to  any  plan  of  cutting  the  urethra,  whe- 
ther upwards  or  laterally,  and  dragging 
the  stone  thi'ough  that  passage ;  such  a 
proceeding  would  almost  certainly,  with  a 
stone  of  considerable  size,  lead  to  per- 
manent incontinence  and  future  misery; 
but  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  vaginal  in- 
cision, combined  with  the  force  necessary 
to  extract  a  large  stone,  may  lead  either  to 
permanent  vesico -vaginal  fistula  or  to  the 
necessity  of  repeated  operations  for  its 
closure.  The  supra-pubic  operation  con- 
ducted after  Petersen's  method  offers  the 
most  tempting  inducement ;  it  is  not  dif&- 
ciJt  of  execution,  it  entails  no  liability 
to  incontinence,  and  the  free  drainage  of 
the  bladder  by  the  urethra  is  easy.  The 
one  cause  for  laesitation  is  the  possible  risk 
to  Life  from  peritonitis  or  urinary  infiltra- 
tion which  this  operation  may  entail,  and 
this  risk  there  are,  at  present,  no  means  of 
accm'ately  estimating.  Experience  alone 
can  decide  the  question.  In  children,  how- 
ever, when  the  stone  is  foil-sized,  the  supra- 
pubic operation  should  surely  be  pre- 
ferred ;  the  small  and  undeveloped  urethra 
and  vagina,  the  abdominal  position  of  the 
bladder  in  the  young,  and  the  comparative 
immunity  of  children  from  urinary  infiltra- 
tion, are  considerations  which  may  well 
lead  to  its  adoption. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in 
young  women,  the  presence  of  stone  in 
the  bladder  is  generally  due  to  incrusta- 
tion on  some  foreign  body  introduced  by 


the  patient,  and  this  may  produce  some 
difliculty  in,  and  requii-e   some  special 
method  for,  its  removal.    Another  point 
connected  with  stone  in  the  female  may  be 
mentioned — viz.   the  spontaneous  expul- 
sion of  even  large  calculi  from  the  bladder. 
This  has  been  quoted  to  prove  how  dila- 
table the  urethra  must  be  (see  paper  by 
Bryant,  Medico-Glvir.  Trcms.,  vol.  xlvii. 
p.  151).  In  the  Norwich  Hospital  Museum 
is  a  large  stone  which  dropped  fi-om  a 
woman  without  any  operation  or  effort  on 
her  part :  it  weighed  six  ounces.    There  is 
no  history  of  the  case,  but  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  in  this,  and  in  some  of  the 
instances  given  by  Mr.  Bryant,  there  was 
first  a  prolapse  of  the  vesical  wall  into  the 
vagina,  then  the  continued  straining  efforts 
of  the  bladder  increased  the  prolapse,  and 
that,  finally,  ulceration  and  liberation  of  the 
stone  took  place.    The  writer  saw  one  such 
case  many  years  ago,  in  which  a  full-sized 
stone  had  caused  such  a  falling  of  the 
bladder  and  iipper  wall  of  the  vagina  that 
it  presented  as  a  round  mass  at  the  os 
externum,  and  had  been  mistaken  for  pro- 
lapsus uteri. 

The  BesuUs  of  Lithotomy  may  and 
should  be  regarded  from  two  j)oints  of 
view — 1,  the  mortality ;  2,  the  tendency 
to  recurrence  of  stone. 

(1)  Mortality  after  Lithotomy.  —  The 
value  of  mere  statistics  is  small,  but  they 
may  justify  approximate  estimates  on  some 
points  which  will  serve  for  guidance  in 
practice.  Those  of  the  Norwich  Hospital 
only  will  be  used,  partly  because  they  con- 
sist of  a  compact  body  of  cases  of  large 
niunber  and  done  on  some  uniform  system ; 
and  also  because  there  exists  in  the  hospital 
museum,  not  only  a  record  of  the  chief  facts 
of  every  case  of  lithotomy  and  lithotrity 
fi'om  the  commencement  of  the  hospital  up 
to  the  end  of  1884,  just  a  hundred  years, 
i  but  the  calcuU  also  are  there,  cut  and 
labelled,  and  well  displayed  to  prove  the 
accuracy  of  the  record. 

The  whole  number  of  operations  amounts 
to  1,246.  Of  these,  1,124  were  by  hthotomy 
and  121  by  lithotrity. 

Of  the  1,124  hthotomy  cases,  1,074  were 
males  and  50  were  females. 

Of  the  1,074  males,  927  recovered  and 
147  died,  being  about  1  in  7^,  or  13^  per 
cent.  Of  the  50  females,  46  recovered 
and  4  died,  being  about  1  in  12,  or  8  per 
cent. 

Age,  of  course,  influenced  greatly  the 
results.  Thus,  there  were  513  cases  imder 
twenty,  of  which  475  recovered  and  38  died, 
being  about  1  in  14,  or  8  per  cent. ;  and  5G2 
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wore  over  twenty,  of  which  456  recovered 
ami  lOG  died,  being  1  in  5-3,  or  about  19 
per  cent. 

Of  the  adult  males  it  may  be  further 
said,  there  were  465  over  forty,  of  whom  349 
recovered  and  116  died,  beuig  1  in  4,  or 
25  per  cent. ;  while  there  were  169  over  fifty, 
of  whom  123  recovered  and  46  died,  being 
1  ia  3-67,  or  27-4  per  cent. 

"Weight  of  stone,  again,  affected  results  ; 
thus,  there  were  794  cases  in  which  the 
weight  was  1  oz.  and  under,  of  which  723 
recovered  and  71  died,  being  1  in  11-2,  or 
9  per  cent. ;  of  1  oz.  to  2  oz.,  193,  of  which 
159  recovered  and  34  died,  being  1  in  5'6, 
or  17"6  per  cent. ;  of  2  oz.  to  3  oz.,  55,  of 
which  35  recovered  and  20  died  ;  of  3  oz.  to 
4  oz.,  14,  of  which  5  recovered  and  9  died ; 
of  4  oz.  to  5  oz.,  9,  of  which  6  recovered 
and  3  died ;  of  5  oz.  to  6  oz.,  3,  of  which  1 
recovered  and  2  died ;  of  6  oz.  to  7  oz.,  2, 
of  which  both  died ;  of  7  oz.  to  8  oz.,  2,  of 
which  1  recovered  and  1  died. 

Of  the  151  fatal  cases,  males  and  fe- 
males, the  average  age  was  forty-six,  and  the 
average  weight  of  stone  840  gi'ains.  Of  the 
151  cases,  38  were  under  twenty,  with  an 
average  weight  of  stone  of  424  grains,  and 
113  were  over  twenty,  with  an  average  weight 
of  stone  of  1,122  gi-ains,  or  2|-  oz. 

(2)  Recurrence  of  Stone  after  Lithotomy 
is  comparatively  rare.  Dm'ing  the  century 
of  work  at  the  Norwich  Hospital,  and  out  of 
about  1,030  individuals  who  were  cut,  only 
40  were  operated  on  a  second  time,  and  5  a 
third  time.  It  may  be  said  that  150  of 
this  number  died,  and  could  not,  therefore, 
have  had  recurrence,  and  that  many  who 
had  once  experienced  the  agony  of  litho- 
tomy would  not  have  had  courage  enough 
to  face  it  again  ;  this  would,  however,  only 
apply  to  pre-an£esthetic  times,  whereas  since 
the  use  of  ether  recurrence  is  still  rare. 
The  causes  of  recurrence  are  (1)  the  descent 
of  a  firesh  renal  stone,  and  (2)  the  leaving 
of  stones  or  firagments  of  stones  at  the  first 
operation.  A  careful  examination  in  the 
museum  shows  that,  of  the  45  individuals 
who  had  recurrence,  in  21  the  stone  was 
broken  at  the  operation,  and  in  14  there 
were  multiple  stones ;  and,  further,  that  the 
interval  between  the  first  and  second  opera- 
tion was  far  less  in  these  35  cases  of  mul- 
tiple or  broken  stone  than  in  the  other  10 
cases,  where  only  one  -unbroken  stone  was 
removed.  The  inference  is  strong,  almost 
anaounting  to  proof,  that,  in  a  large  majority 
of  instances,  recurrence  of  stone  after  litho- 
tomy is  due  to  stones  or  portions  of  stone 
having  been  left  at  the  first  operation. 

William  Cadge. 


LITHOTRITY.— Since  the  first  intro- 
duction of  lithotrity  sixty  years  ago,  its  pro- 
gress and  development  have  been  steady 
and  continuous.  Civiale  and  Leroy- 
d'EtioUes  in  France,  and  Brodie  in  Eng- 
land, were  mainly  instrumental  in  estabhsh- 
ing  it  as  the  proper  rule  of  practice  for  stones 
of  moderate  size.  Brodie's  article  in  the 
Medico-Chirurgical  Tra/ns.,  vol.  xxxviii.,is 
a  model  of  lucid  treatment  of  the  whole 
subject ;  in  it  he  reports  the  results  of  up- 
wards of  a  himdred  cases,  setting  forth  with 
admirable  candour  his  failures  even  more 
prominently  than  his  successes  ;  indeed,  his 
clear  exposition  has  left  but  Uttle  for  his 
followers  to  do,  except  in  the  way  of  slight 
modifications  of  instruments  and  details  of 
procedure.  In  both  these  particulars,  how- 
ever, improvement  has  gone  on,  and  it  has 
been  illustrated  in  the  work  and  writings 
of  the  Coulsons,  and  especially  of  Sii'  H. 
Thompson,  whose  name  and  fame  are  boimd 
up  with  recent  hthotrity.  Five  years  ago 
it  seemed  as  if,  both  as  to  its  principles  and 
method,  the  operation  might  be  considered 
almost  perfect ;  but  in  1878  Professor  Bige- 
low,  of  Harvard  University,  recognising  the 
importance  of  the  full  dilatability  of  the 
m-ethi'a  as  demonstrated  by  Otis,  and  recog- 
nising, too,  the  value  of  Sir  P.  Crampton's 
and  Clover's  plans  of  extracting  calculous 
debris  from  the  bladder  by  suction,  applied 
these  observations  to  hthotrity,  vdth  the 
result  that  in  his  hands  the  operation  has 
taken  a  new  departure,  based  on  principles 
whoUy  different  fi'om  those  which  all  sm-- 
geons  up  to  that  time  had  advised  and 
adopted. 

Thus,  the  old  rules  of  practice  were : 
repeated  short  sittings,  the  smallest  pos- 
sible use  of  instruments,  and  leaving  the 
extrusion  of  debris  as  much  as  practicable 
to  nature.  Bigelow,  on  the  other  hand, 
maintains  that  the  bladder  is  less  hurt  by 
the  prolonged  use  of  smooth  metaUic  in- 
struments than  by  the  presence  of  sharp, 
angular  fragments  of  stone ;  he  therefore 
removes  the  entire  calculus  at  one  long 
sitting,  even  of  one,  two,  or  tliree  hom's' 
dm'ation,  if  necessary,  by  suction  through  a 
large  evacuating  tube.  He,  aided  by  Otis, 
Keyes,  Van  Buren,  and  others  in  the  United 
States,  has  proved  the  value  and  correctness 
of  these  principles  by  sxiccessful  practice  ; 
he  has  demonstrated  the  method  of  operat- 
ing in  Europe,  and  after  a  short  period  of 
hesitating  and  somewhat  reluctant  assent, 
the  plan  has  been  almost  universally  adopted, 
and  the  old  mode  by  repeated  sittings  is  be- 
coming obsolete.  '  Litholapaxy,'  as  the  new 
method  is  termed,  has  been  appUed  to  larger 
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and  larger  stones,  and  its  capability  in  this 
direction  is  not  yet  determined. 

The  instruments  required  are  :  (1)  litho- 
trites  of  various  sizes  ;  (2)  evacuating  tubes ; 
(3)  an  aspirator.  Lithotrites  are  of  two 
kinds,  fenestrated  and  non-fenestrated.  The 
female  blade  of  the  former  should  be  some- 
what flattened,  and  the  prehensile  surface 
sUghtly  grooved  or  roughened,  so  as  to  hold 
the  stone  when  seized.  The  male  blade 
should  be  serrated  and  fit  accurately.  In 
the  non-fenestrated  instrument  the  female 
blade  should  also  have  its  edges  roughened, 
and  there  should  be  an  opening  in  it  for  the 
lower  half  of  its  length,  into  which  a  projec- 
tion on  the  male  blade  will  fit.  The  object 
of  this  is  to  diminish  the  risk  of  over-im- 
paction,  but  it  will  not  prevent  it  altogether, 
for  the  upper  half  of  the  female  blade  may 
be  over-packed  with  debris,  and  there  are 
no  means  of  freeing  that  part.  Still,  it  is  at 
the  heel  or  junction  of  the  blade  and  shaft 
that  impaction  is  most  likely  to  occur,  and 
the  larger  opening  mentioned  will  to  a 
certain  extent  prevent  it.  The  male  blade 
should  be  serrated,  wedge-shaped,  and  of 
less  width  than  the  female  blade,  so  that 
the  mucous  membrane  may  not  be  easily 
caught.  The  handles  of  all  hthotrites  should 
be  cylindrical  or  hexagonal  in  shape,  with  a 
slidmg  button  to  put  the  screw  into  im- 
mediate action.  Sometimes  the  screw  will 
not  easily  adapt  itself,  but  will  catch  on 
the  edge  of  the  worm ;  this,  however,  is 
obviated  by  giving  a  slight  turn  to  the  ring 
on  the  male  blade,  when  the  screw  will  slip 
home  and  adapt  itself  instantly. 

The  evacuatiag  catheters  or  tubes  are 
slightly  curved  or  straight :  the  curved  are 
easiest  to  introduce,  the  straight  are  the 
best  evacuators.  Bigelow  prefers  the  straight 
ones,  and  Otis  has  suggested  that  the  ex- 
treme end  beyond  the  aperture  should  be 
slightly  tm-ned  up,  so  as  to  facilitate  its 
passage.  These  tubes  are  usually  made  in 
three  sizes,  equal  to  14,  16,  and  18  English 
scale.  Each  should  be  fitted  with  a  gum- 
elastic  bougie,  which  passes  the  whole 
length  of  the  tube  and  partially  fills  up  the 
lower  aperture,  thus  rendering  its  jom-ney 
to  the  bladder  easier,  and  serving  also  to 
clear  it  of  impacted  fragments  when  neces- 
sary. Aspirators,  made  of  stout  india- 
rubber,  are  of  various  shapes ;  they  all  have 
a  funnel  and  stopcock  at  the  top.  Some  have 
a  glass  trap  or  receiver  at  the  lower  end, 
into  which  the  fragments  fall,  and  the 
evacuating  tube  fits  into  the  centre  of  the 
bottle ;  in  others,  the  glass  receiver  is  sepa- 
rate from  the  bottle  and  intermediately 
placed  between  it  and  the  evacuator.  The 


latter  is  provided  with  a  hanging  wire  valve, 
which  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  regiurgita- 
tion  of  d(5bris  into  the  bladder.  The  evacua- 
tor is  connected  with  the  receiver  or  aspira- 
tor by  a  short  tube  fitted  with  a  stopcock, 
or  simply  by  a  j)iece  of  rubber  tube  three  or 
foiu'  inches  long,  which  has  the  advantage, 
by  its  flexibihty,  of  preventmg  any  distm'b- 
ance  of  the  catheter  in  the  bladder  by  slight 
movements  of  the  aspirator.    Bigelow  has 
contrived  a  frame  to  sustain  the  apparatus 
and  stand  on  the  bed,  and  Otis  has  lately 
introduced  an  aspirator,  by  which  the  water 
is  forced  into  the  bladder  by  air-pressure 
from  a  separate  rubber  bottle.    It  is  prob- 
able that,  as  time  goes  on,  other  modifica- 
tions and  improvements  will  be  made ;  at 
present  none  of  the  asph-ators  are  perfect. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  operation,  it  is 
important  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  possible, 
that  the  patient  is  in  the  most  favom-able 
condition ;  that  by  rest  and  careful  prepara- 
tion the  whole  urinary  tract  and  organs  are 
in  a  quiet  and  satisfactory  state.  It  is  not  ne- 
cessary or  desirable  to  accustom  the  urethra 
to  the  repeated  passage  of  instruments. 
A  clear  estimate  of  the  size  and  nature  of 
the  stone  and  of  the  prostate  will  have  been 
ascertained  by  the  sound,  or  possibly  by  the 
lithotrite.    Also,  the  sm-geon  will  have  in- 
formed himself  of  the  kind  of  bladder  he 
has  to  deal  with,  as  to  its  irritabihty,  its 
capacity,  its  shape,  hardness,  or  roughness, 
and  any  feature  of  pecuharity  about  it.  It 
is  not  necessary  at  the  time  of  operation  to 
inject  water  into  the  bladder,  as  used  to  be 
done  ;  but  it  is  weU  that  there  should  be 
some  m'ine  in  it,  say  the  secretion  of  an 
hour  or  two,  or  as  much  as  can  comfortably 
be  borne.    The  patient  should  lie  on  a  firm 
mattress  with  a  cushion  beneath  the  but- 
tocks, and  the  head  low ;  the  knees  shghtly 
raised,  well  separated,  and  each  leg  steadied 
by  a  nm-se  or  assistant;  the  chest,  body, 
and  limbs  should  be  well  covered  vnth. 
blankets,  so  as  to  prevent  exposure  to  chill 
during  a  proceeding  which  may  be  long. 
An  anassthetic  is  absolutely  necessary  ia  one- 
sitting  lithotrity :  in  all  cases  it  facilitates 
the  use  and  manipiilation  of  instriunents, 
and  especially  ui  the  deliberate  and  careful 
search  for  final  fragments. 

Operatio7i. — The  surgeon,  standing  on 
the  patient's  right  side  so  close  that  he  ha? 
not  to  reach  or  stoop  much,  and  yntli  his 
instrmnents  within  easy  reach,  insinuates 
the  lithotrite  along  the  ui'ethra ;  it  matters 
little  how  this  is  done,  so  far  as  the  penile 
portion  is  concerned.  Generally  the  instru- 
ment shoidd  be  parallel  with  one  gi'oiii  or 
the  abdomen ;  but  when  the  triangular  hga- 
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ment  is  reached  the  hand  must  be  raised 
to  the  pei-pendicular,  and  the  point  of  the 
blades  coaxed  thi-ough  this  part  by  a  man- 
ceuvre,  difficult  to  describe  in  words  and 
not  always  easy  to  execute.  If  any  hesita- 
tion should  occur,  no  force  is  to  be  apphed, 
and  it  is  useless  to  lower  the  handle  prema- 
tiu-ely  as  if  the  prostate  had  been  reached ; 
rather,  the  hand  should  be  dropped  towards 
the  abdomen,  and  fresh  gentle  attempts 
made,  vai-ying  the  dh-eetion  slightly.  "When 
this  point  is  passed,  the  handle  is  gradually 
lowered  towards  the  bed,  and  the  instru- 
ment win  slip  on  into  the  bladder  almost  by 
its  own  weight.  If  the  prostate  is  enlarged, 
some  httle  pressm-e  and  a  very  sUght  rota- 
tory movement  of  the  hthotrite  may  be 
required  to  carry  it  on,  and  the  handle  still 
fui-ther  lowered  so  as  to  lift  the  blades  over 
any  obstacle  at  the  vesical  orifice. 

When  fairly  in  the  bladder,  the  handle 
of  the  hthotrite  should  be  somewhat  raised, 
and  the  blades  made  to  depress  sUghtly  the 
lower  and  back  part  of  the  bladder,  and 
opened  fully.  By  this  simple  manoeuvre  the 
stone  will  generally  fall  towards  the  instru- 
ment, and  will  be  caught  when  the  male 
blade  is  pushed  down,  care  beiag  taken  not 
to  raise  the  female  blade  out  of  its  position. 
If  the  stone  be  not  seized,  the  instriunent 
may  be  turned  to  one  or  other  side,  or  it 
may  be  wholly  reversed  and  the  stone  picked 
out  from  behind  the  prostate.  In  doing  this, 
care  is  required  to  avoid  pinching  the  mu- 
cous membrane,  and  the  closing  of  the 
blades  should  be  slow  and  gentle.  It  is  not 
always  easy  to  distinguish  between  a  piece 
of  soft  stone,  enveloped  in  concrete  mucus, 
and  the  Uning  membrane  of  the  bladder. 
In  this  and  in  any  case,  before  applying 
pressm-e  either  with  the  hand  or  screw,  the 
blades  with  the  stone  should  be  turned  up 
into  the  centre  of  the  bladder.  When  once 
the  stone  is  fairly  seized  and  broken,  the 
operator  -will  have  httle  difficulty  in  rapidly 
picking  up  pieces,  and  he  should  endeavour 
to  attack  the  larger  ones  so  as  in  a  short 
time  to  produce  good  fragmentation. 

This  being  done,  the  evacuating  tube  is 
substituted  for  the  hthotrite,  the  same  pre- 
cautions in  its  introduction  being  required 
as  for  the  lithotrite.  If  the  stone  is  of  small 
or  moderate  size.  No.  14  or  16  tube  will 
suffice,  but  if  it  be  large.  No.  18  possesses 
great  advantages  in  the  rapidity  of  removing 
debris.  It  is  not  necessary  at  each  pressure 
of  the  aspirator  to  introduce  much  water ; 
short  and  quick  strokes  give  the  best  results. 
If  the  rubber  bottle  will  not  expand  readily, 
a  fragment  of  stone  or  clot  of  blood  is 
probably  impacted,  and  may  bo  retui'ned 
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to  the  bladder  by  a  sharp  pressure  of  the 
bottle,  or,  if  necessary,  by  disconnecting 
it,  and  freeing  the  tube  by  the  gum- 
elastic  plug.  Sometimes,  while  the  as- 
pfrator  is  extracting  the  water,  the  bladder 
may  be  felt  to  strike  the  end  of  the  catheter 
with  a  vibratUe  thud.  This  should  not  be ; 
it  is  a  sign  that  the  bladder  is  too  empty ;  it 
is  apt  to  be  injui-ed  in  its  lining  membrane, 
and  it  interferes  with  the  fr'ee  escape  of 
detritus.  It  is  easy  to  introduce  a  little 
more  water,  and  then  proceed.  Care  should 
betaken,  when  the  instruments  are  changed, 
to  leave  four  or  five  oimces  of  water,  and 
not  to  use  the  hthotrite  in  an  empty  bladder. 
The  thud,  just  mentioned,  wUl  easily  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  sharp  chck  of  fragments 
of  stone,  as  they  are  drawn  against  the 
opening  in  the  catheter  by  the  out-rushiug 
stream ;  this  sound  will  cease  as  the  frag- 
ments diminish.  When  debris  cease  to 
fall  into  the  trap,  the  hthotrite  is  again 
used,  the  fragments  reduced  in  size  and 
evacuated  as  before,  and  so  on  alternately 
until  no  more  stone  can  be  felt  or  ob- 
tained. 

In  all  these  proceedings  gentleness  and 
care  are  necessary ;  the  operator  will  change 
his  hthotrites  from  a  large  and  fenestrated 
one  at  first  to  a  smaller  and  non-fenes- 
trated  one  as  the  stone  diminishes  in  bulk. 
The  former  never  clogs ;  the  latter  pulverises 
fragments  best,  and  renders  their  extraction 
easy  and  swift.  Should  the  orifice  of  the 
urethra  be  too  small  to  admit  the  evacuating 
tube  which  the  size  of  the  stone  renders 
it  proper  to  use,  say  16  or  18,  it  may 
rightly  be  divided  by  a  straight,  narrow 
probe-ended  knife  for  about  half  an  inch 
alongside  the  preputial  frsenum.  No  other 
part  of  the  urethra  will  oppose  its  passage, 
unless  the  prostate  is  awkwardly  enlarged, 
and  this  will  seldom  obstruct  it.  It  is  de- 
sirable to  remove  the  last  fragment  ;  and 
every  experienced  hthotritist  knows  how 
difficult  this  may  be,  for,  after  operating  for 
some  little  time,  these  final  small  pieces  are 
prone  to  get  hidden  in  the  recesses  of  the 
bladder,  or  to  be  enveloped  in  small  clots  of 
blood  or  thick  mucus,  and  so  escape  detec- 
tion. It  is  not  right,  however,  to  persevere 
or  prolong  the  manipulation  too  much  in 
searching  for  them.  They  wUl  probably  be 
expelled  in  a  day  or  two,  or  they  can  easily 
be  removed  at  a  second  sitting.  So,  too,  al- 
though this  method  is  called  *  one  sitting,' 
circumstances  connected  with  the  general 
condition  of  the  patient  or  the  state  of  the 
bladder  may  oblige  the  surgeon,  however 
unwilling  he  may  be,  to  desist  and  divid. 
the  treatment  into  two  or  more  sittings. 
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At  the  termination  of  the  operation  the 
patient  is  warmly  covered ;  hot  dry  flannels 
are  applied  to  the  perineum  and  above  the 
pubes,  and  a  morphia  suppository  placed  in 
the  rectum.  Warm  diluent  drinks,  such  as 
barley-water  or  lemonade,  are  freely  sup- 
plied, and  a  milk  diet  prescribed  for  a  few 
days.  Many  patients  are  almost  well  at 
once  and  have  no  after- trouble  whatever  ; 
others  experience  cystitis,  more  or  less 
acute,  and  some  require  the  catheter  for  a 
time  to  deal  with  retention.  If  much  muco- 
piu'ulent  secretion  accompanies  this  condi- 
tion, or  is  present  without  retention  and 
does  not  speedily  abate,  the  bladder  should 
be  carefully  washed  out  twice  a  day,  or 
oftener,  with  warm  boracic  water  or  a  weak 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  strength  of 
this  solution  will  vary  with  each  case  ;  it  is 
well  to  begin  with  a  grain  to  three  ounces 
of  distilled  water,  but  not  infrequently  as 
much  as  four  to  six  grains  to  the  ounce  is 
beneficial.  Rigors  are  proverbially  com- 
mon in  all  bladder  cases  requiring  the  use 
of  instruments ;  frequently  they  simply 
mean  a  slight  nervous  shock,  are  evan- 
escent, and  do  no  harm.  Sometimes  they 
usher  in  cystitis  ;  sometimes,  too,  they  are 
the  forerunners  of  grave,  continued,  and 
even  fatal  nephritis.  Not  infr-equently, 
however,  kidney-inflammation  comes  on 
without  rigor,  pain,  or  any  bladder-compU- 
cation.  The  patient  becomes  mildly  febrile, 
complains  of  no  pain,  but  he  loses  appetite 
and  strength,  fades  away,  and  dies  in  the 
course  of  two  or  tln^ee  weeks.  The  necropsy 
reveals  pyelitis,  dilated  ureters,  and  hyper- 
semia,  with  or  without  scattered  abscesses  of 
the  kidney. 

Another  complication,  usually  fatal,  but 
happily  rare  after  Hthotrity,  is  suppres- 
sion of  Tirme.  This  may  be  looked  for 
when  the  patient  is  known  to  have  been 
subject  to  ordinary  albuminuria ;  also  in 
cases  of  chronic  kidney- disease,  the  result 
of  slow  and  shght  inflammatory  conditions. 
These  cases  are  very  difficult  to  diagnose 
beforehand.  The  urine  probably  contains 
no  blood,  albumen,  or  casts ;  there  is  no 
anaemia,  and  the  patient  looks,  probably,  in 
fair  health.  Suspicion  may,  however,  be 
entertained  if  there  be  a  large  secretion  of 
li.npid  urine,  non-albuminous,  but  of  low 
specific  gravity.  Should  death  fi-om  sup- 
pression occur  after  lithotrity  or  lithotomy, 
the  necropsy  may  display  no  hyperaemia, 
but  simply  a  contracted  kidney,  with  atro- 
phy of  the  tubular  and  cortical  structure, 
or  possibly  a  dilated  pelvis,  but  still  with 
wasting  of  the  secreting  tissue.  Calculus 
in  the  kidney  not  very  inft-equently  co- 


exists with  stone  in  the  bladder ;  its  pre- 
sence  would  be  suspected  if  there  were  per- 
sistent aching  over  one  kidney,  but  as  often 
as  not  there  are  no  diagnostic  signs,  and  its 
presence  is  only  revealed  after  death,  when 
it  has  led  to  some  of  the  fatal  symptoms 
above  described. 

Treatment  has  but  little  control  over 
these  formidable  renal  comphcations,  when 
they  arise  after  hthotrity.  The  prompt 
removal  of  all  remains  of  stone,  frequent 
washing  of  the  bladder  with  antiseptic 
fluids  if  there  be  foetid  iu:ine  and  muco- 
pm-ulent  deposit,  perfect  rest,  good  sustain- 
ing diet,  rubefacient  appHcations  to  the 
loins,  quinine,  and  moderate  use  of  opium 
in  some  form  if  absolutely  requisite  :  these 
means  may  sometimes  ward  off  the  worst 
symptoms,  and  faciUtate  recovery. 

The  Old  Method  of  Lithotrity  may  still 
be  preferred  in  certain  cases ;  it  requires 
perhaps  less  skill  than  the  new,  and  the 
young  sm'geon  may  therefore  be  well  jus- 
tified in  preferring  it.  In  ordinary  cases 
there  is  but  little  difference  in  the  results. 
Even  in  the  most  experienced  hands,  the 
mortaUty  of  the  one-sitting  method  would 
appear  to  be  only  one  to  two  per  cent,  less 
than  the  old  method,  and  in  inexperienced 
hands  it  would  very  likely  be  gi-eater.  The 
old  plan  is  gentler,  milder,  less  formidable 
altogether ;  no  anaesthetic  probably  is  re- 
quired, no  extra  assistance ;  the  siirgeon 
calls  by  himself  and  makes  a  short  sitting, 
just  as  much  as  the  patient  is  willing  to 
bear,  or  it  may  be  that  the  patient  even 
calls  on  the  surgeon  when  only  a  fragment 
or  two  have  to  be  dealt  with.  A  nervous, 
timid  patient  may  prefer  this  to  the  more 
heroic  and  rougher,  if  more  expeditious,  pro- 
ceeding. The  wi'iter,  although  frilly  admit- 
ting the  many  advantages  of  the  new  opera- 
tion for  the  large  majority  of  cases,  has  yet 
allowed  himself  to  follow  the  old  lines 
occasionally,  and  he  is  not  dissatisfied  with 
the  result. 

The  first  sitting  should  be  conducted 
with  gi-eat  care,  the  stone  being  taken  up 
and  broken  only  fom-  or  five  times.  The 
patient  should  remain  in  bed  for  at  least  a 
day  or  two,  during  which  time  he  will  void 
water  while  recumbent.  Some  little  cystitis 
will  probably  ensue,  but  fi-equently  the 
sharp  pains  of  stone  abate  at  once  and  be- 
fore any  of  it  is  passed.  In  a  few  days  the 
sitting  will  be  repeated,  and  the  surgeon 
will  soon  form  an  opinion  as  to  how  much  in- 
strumentation his  patient  can  bear.  If  the 
expelling  power  of  the  bladder  be  deficient, 
or  the  prostate  be  enlarged,  in  all  proba- 
bility the  passage  o  debris  will  be  slow,  and 
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only  the  finest  will  escape.  Under  these 
ch'cumstances,  its  removal  should  be  se- 
ciu-ed  either  by  the  repeated  use  of  the 
non-fenestrated  hthotrite,  sometimes  six 
or  eight,  or  even  ten  times,  in  as  many 
minutes,  at  each  sitting,  by  which  a  large 
quantity  is  soon  withdrawn ;  or  by  the  ap- 
pUcation  of  the  evacuating  catheter  and 
aspirator  at  once.  The  number  of  sittings 
required  wiU  vary  according  to  the  size  of 
the  stone,  and  the  facility  and  rapidity  with 
which  the  fragments  ai*e  voided.  From 
thi-ee  to  six  is  the  average ;  but  the  writer 
observes  in  his  hst  of  cases  one  of  seventeen 
sittings  for  360  grains,  and  another  of  twenty 
sittings  for  384  grains  of  dried  debris. 
Both  these  cases,  however,  would  now  mx- 
doubtedly  be  treated  by  the  new  method. 
The  last  fragment  is  still  the  difficulty,  and 
it  should  be  the  surgeon's  most  anxious  care, 
by  searching  and  re-searching,  with  sound, 
or  lithotrite,  or  evacuator,  to  secm'e  its  re- 
moval ;  he  will  narrowly  watch  the  patient's 
sensations,  and  if  any,  the  least,  of  the 
old  feeling  at  the  glans  penis  or  at  the 
prostate  should  persist,  he  will  not  allow 
him  to  return  home  so  long  as  a  doubt 
exists. 

The  after-treatment  is  the  same  in  both 
kinds  of  operation,  but  this  may  be  added. 
Sitting  should  foUow  sitting  without  un- 
necessary delay,  probably  within  three  or 
four  days.  After  the  first  crushing,  how- 
ever, should  mild  cystitis  occur,  a  few  days 
or  a  week  of  rest  and  treatment  may  elapse  ; 
but  if  the  condition  shows  a  tendency  to 
run  on,  especially  if  it  be  associated  with 
fetid  mine  and  febrile  persistence,  the 
sitting  should  be  promptly  repeated,  and  if 
possible  the  entfre  stone  removed  at  once 
by  the  evacuator.  Should  the  use  of  the 
lithotrite  at  or  after  the  first  sitting  prove 
to  be  very  difficult  or  ineffective,  and  the 
vesical  tenesmus  and  constitutional  dis- 
turbance very  severe  and  unsafe,  the  sur- 
geon wUl  be  justified  in  at  once  clearing 
the  bladder  and  putting  it  at  rest  by  litho- 
tomy. The  writer  has  never  yet  thought 
it  necessary  to  adopt  this  alternative,  but  he 
is  inclined  to  admit,  on  reflection,  that,  in  a 
few  cases,  the  patients  might  possibly  have 
been  saved  by  its  timely  performance. 

Foreign  bodies  have  occasionally  to  be 
removed  from  the  bladder ;  they '  are  of 
great  variety,  and  may  require  either  Utho- 
tomy  or  hthotrity.  See  Foreign  Bodies 
IN  THE  Bladder. 

The  Obstacles  met  with  in  hthotrity  may 
be  due  (1)  to  the  size  and  nature  of  the 
stone ;  (2)  to  stricture  of  the  mrethra ; 
(3)  to  enlarged  prostate;  (4)  to  atony  of 


the  bladder  ;  (5)  to  sacculation  of  and  other 
changes  in  the  bladder. 

(1)  The  mere  weight  and  bulk  of  stone 
are  no  test  of  the  difficulty  of  crushing.  A 
stone  weighing  an  otmce,  composed  of  pure 
Uthic  acid,  will,  from  its  intense  hardness, 
test  the  quahty  of  the  instrument  and  the 
strength  of  vsnrist  more  than  one  of  double 
the  weight,  composed  of  phosphates  or  some 
of  the  salts  of  uric  acid.  The  vwiter  has 
sometimes  trembled  for  his  instruments 
when  dealing  with  these  pure  red  lithic 
stones ;  they  break  into  sharp,  angular 
pieces,  very  different  from  the  laminated, 
smaller,  fawn-colom-ed,  and  often  multiple 
stones,  composed  of  hthate  of  ammonia, 
which  are,  perhaps,  in  Norfolk  at  aU 
events,  the  most  common  variety  after  the 
pure  lithic.  The  oxalate  of  hme  stone  is 
also  very  hard,  hut  it  breaks  into  less 
angular  pieces  than  the  hthic.  Litholapaxy, 
however,  has  accomphshed  the  removal  of 
Hthic  acid  and  oxalate  of  lime  stones  of  two 
and  even  three  ounces  and  upwards,  and  it 
may  perhaps  be  said  that,  given  a  healthy 
bladder  and  prostate,  a  capacious  urethra, 
and  an  exjperienced  hand,  the  only  limit 
as  to  size  of  stone  is  the  power  of  the 
lithotrite. 

(2)  Strictm-e  of  the  m-ethra,  if  shght  and 
capable  of  full  dilatation,  need  be  no  bar  to 
Hthotrity  for  stones  of  moderate  dimen- 
sions ;  but  in  old  stricture,  with  great  sur- 
rounding induration  and  fistulse,  Hthotomy 
will  obtain  the  sm'est  and  most  permanent 
cure.  Sometimes  a  stone  is  detected  in  the 
urethra  behind  the  stricture,  as  well  as  one 
or  more  in  the  bladder,  or  it  may  be  partly 
in  the  bladder  and  partly  in  the  urethra, 
and  in  these  cases  median  lithotomy  will 
not  only  remove  the  stone,  but  may  go  far 
to  remedy  the  strictm-e  by  external  division. 

(3)  Hypertrophy  of  the  prostate  gland 
is  not  necessarily  a  serious  impediment 
to  Hthotrity ;  but,  if  it  is  considerable,  it 
may  impede  the  easy  introduction  of  instru- 
ments, make  the  seizure  of  the  stone  diffi- 
cult, the  expulsion  of  debris  slow  and  tedious, 
and  in  the  one-sitting  method  obstruct  the 
fr-ee  and  efficient  action  of  the  evacuator. 
Prostatic  enlargement,  also,  leads  to  al- 
terations in  the  shape  and  condition  of  the 
bladder,  which  deserve  more  attention  with 
reference  to  Hthotrity  than  they  have 
hitherto  received.  Coming  on  as  it  usually 
does  about  or  after  the  age  of  sixty,  when 
the  vital  power  begins  to  wane,  it  induces, 
by  the  obstacle  it  offers  to  the  fr-ee  escape  of 
urine,  dilatation  and  hypertrophy  of  the 
muscular  walls  of  the  bladder,  and  leads 
to  imperfect  contraction,  residual  m-ine.  and, 
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worse  than  all,  to  sacculation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  in  all  its  degi-ees.  Enlargement 
of  the  median  lobe,  when  it  is  considerable, 
projects  backwards  into  the  cavity  of  the 
bladder  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  pouches 
or  comua  on  each  side  of  it,  and  even  below 
it,  into  which  portions  of  stone  may  and  do 
get,  and  where  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
any  instrument  to  follow  and  seize,  or  even 
detect  them.  Injections  will  not  always 
wash  them  out  of  these  recesses,  especially 
when  they  are  immersed  in  viscid  adhesive 
mucus  or  blood-clot ;  they  are  probably 
overlooked,  and  may  account  for  some  of 
those  numerous  recurrences  of  stone  which 
Hthotritists  have  to  lament. 

(4)  Atony  of  the  bladder,  fi'om  whatever 
cause,  is  a  serious  drawback  to  lithotrity, 
chiefly  because,  as  the  natural  expulsive 
power  is  lost,  the  surgeon  must  trust  to  his 
instruments  to  remove  the  final,  minute 
atoms  of  stone  ;  and  this  is  a  matter  of  no 
small  difficulty  in  flabby,  reticulated,  and 
ii'regularly-shaped  bladders. 

(5)  Sacculation  of  the  bladder  is  also  an 
enemy  to  complete  and  j)ermanent  cure  by 
lithotrity.  The  formation  of  these  sacculi, 
fi.'om  the  slight  honeycomb  recesses  between 
the  hypertrophied  columns  to  the  complete 
sac,  in  which  the  mucous  membrane  is 
forced  gradually  between  and  through  the 
muscular  fibres  and  may  equal  the  bladder 
in  size,  is  well  understood.  The  aperture 
of  communication  with  these  complete  sacs 
is  usually  closed  by  the  contraction  of  the 
muscular  columns,  so  that  a  stone  may  be 
broken  and  none  of  the  fragments  may  enter 
them ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  debris  does 
sometimes  find  its  way  into  them  or  one  of 
them.  The  sm'geon  is  unaware  of  it,  and  the 
patient,  being  relieved  of  nearly  all  his 
suffering,  is  probably  declared  to  be  cured. 
But  trouble  is  in  store  for  him  :  gi-adually 
an  encysted  stone  is  formed ;  it  enlarges 
and  grows  up  into  the  bladder ;  pain  and 
cystitis  return,  and  all  the  sturgeon  can  do 
is,  from  time  to  time  to  break  off  and  re- 
move the  projecting  portion  ;  or  he  may  do 
lithotomy,  with  the  slight  hope  of  being 
able  to  dislodge  the  whole  stone  from  its 
bed.  Sacculation,  too,  may  lead  to  another 
serious  danger  in  Uthotrity — viz.  to  peri- 
tonitis. In  two  fatal  cases,  the  wi'iter  found 
after  death  acute  peritonitis,  apparently 
originating  in  large  sacs,  the  walls  of  which 
consisted  of  mucous  membrane  only  covered 
by  peritoneum,  and  were  in  a  sloughy  con- 
dition ;  the  inflammation  was  probably  due 
to  decomposing  urine  imprisoned  in  the 
sacs  ;  the  foetid  character  of  the  m'ine  was 
perhaps  incrcnsed  by  the  shght  cystitis  set 


up  by  the  operation.  In  all  cases  of  saccu- 
lation  and  stone,  it  is  certain  that  the  danger 
now  pointed  out  would  be  diminished  by 
the  prompt  and  immediate  removal  of  aU 
the  debris,  and  this  constitutes  another  ad- 
vantage of  the  one-sitting  method. 

The  Dangers  of  Lithotrity  are — (1) 
bleeding;   (2)  clogging  of  the  lithotrite; 

(3)  impaction  of  firagments  in  the  urethra ; 

(4)  ruptm-e  of  the  bladder  or  urethra; 

(5)  cystitis  and  nephritis. 

(1)  Bleeding  is  seldom  a  cause  of  trouble, 
but  in  a  few  recorded  cases  the  bladder  has 
become  filled  with  clot  and  unable  to  reUeve 
itself,  and  the  patient  has  been  brought 
into  danger  by  both  local  and  constitutional 
symptoms  of  a  serious  kind.  In  such  a 
condition  two  com-ses  are  open  for  adoption 
— either  to  draw  off  the  m-ine  as  it  is  se- 
creted, by  the  fi-equent  use  of  a  full-sized 
catheter  with  a  large  eye,  soothing  the  part 
and  system,  and  leaving  the  clot  to  soften 
and  come  away  by  degrees  ;  or  the  clot  may 
be  sucked  out  of  the  bladder  by  a  strong 
syringe  and  a  large  catheter,  alternately 
washing  and  exhausting  until  aU  is  re- 
moved. The  first  method  is  generally  pre- 
ferable, but  in  either  case  troublesome 
cystitis  is  apt  to  follow. 

(2)  Extreme  impaction  of  the  lithotrite 
with  debris  can  only  occur  with  the  non- 
fenestrated instrument ;  when  it  does  hap- 
pen, the  operator  should  endeavour,  by 
opening  and  closing  the  blades,  and  movuig 
them  about  in  the  m'ine,  to  free  them  to 
some  extent.  Then  he  will  try  to  withdraw 
the  Hthotrite :  it  ^\dll  probably  pass  along 
the  prostatic  and  membranous  m'ethra,  but 
it  may  be  arrested  either  just  behind  or  in 
fi'ont  of  the  scrotum,  and  if  by  fair  traction 
force  it  will  not  come  away,  it  will  be  right 
to  cut  down  on  it  in  the  perineum,  tmti 
out  the  blades  and  unload  them,  and  then 
withdi"aw  the  instrument.  If  the  opening 
in  the  urethi-a  is  far  down  in  the  perineum, 
it  would  be  good  practice  to  slip  the  finger 
back  into  the  bladder,  dilating  the  passage 
as  it  goes,  and  clear  out  all  the  stone  as  in 
a  median  Uthotomy  ;  or,  if  this  is  not  done, 
a  full-sized  catheter  should  be  introduced 
and  retained  in  or  near  the  bladder  for  a 
time,  so  that  no  fi-agments  may  pass  until 
the  woimd  is  more  or  less  closed,  and  if 
possible  no  urine  should  be  allowed  to  iiTi- 
tate  it.  This  accident  has  only  once  oc- 
cm-red  to  the  writer,  with  one  of  Charriere's 
instruments.  It  was  withdi-awn  with  some 
force,  causing  sHght  laceration  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  ;  swelling  followed,  fi-ag- 
ments of  stone  accumulated  at  the  part 
injured,  and  led  to  a  sloughy  abscess,  which 
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■was  opened,  'and  allowed  all  the  stone  to 
escape.  The  patient  recovered,  but  a  per- 
manent fistula,  close  in  front  of  the  scrotum, 
remained.  Even  when  the  instrument  is 
not  over  fuU,  it  is  apt  to  scratch  the  urethral 
membrane  with  sharp  fe-agments  which  pro- 
ject from  the  blades  ;  it  is  seldom  that  this 
causes  harm,  but  it  is  to  be  home  in  mind 
as  one  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  non- 
fenestrated lithotrite. 

(3)  Rupture  of  the  bladder  or  urethra 
has  undoitbtedly  occurred  since  the  intro- 
duction of  litholapaxy — of  the  bladder,  pre- 
simiably,  by  sudden  over- distension,  or  by 
the  point  of  the  evacuating  catheter ;  of 
the  m-ethi-a,  by  the  rough  use  of  too  large 
an  instrument.  Peritonitis  in  the  one  case, 
and  urinary  extravasation  in  the  other,  will 
befall  the  patient,  and  discredit  will  come 
upon  the  siu-geon.  It  may  be  expected, 
however,  that  these  mishaps  will  not  be 
repeated  now  that  the  novelty  of  the  opera- 
tion has  passed  by. 

(4)  AiTest  of  fragments  in  the  urethra 
occasionally  occm's,  and  may  produce  total 
or  partial  retention  of  m-ine,  pain,  spasm, 
and  distress.  Very  often,  the  natm-al  efforts 
and  pressm-e  of  the  urine  will  accomplish 
the  removal  of  the  obstacle  in  a  short  time  ; 
if  they  do  not,  and  the  fragment  is  far  back, 
it  should  be  pushed  into  the  bladder  by  a 
large  catheter,  open  at  the  end  so  that  it 
may  better  engage  and  hold  the  offending 
piece.  "When"  arrested  nearer  the  meatus,  it 
should  be  seized  and  withdrawn  by  long 
slender  forceps  or  Civiale's  urethral  litho- 
trite. It  is  very  seldom,  indeed,  that  a  frag- 
ment will  requii'e  to  be  removed  by  external 
incision,  but  this  may  be  called  for. 

(5)  Ordinary  cystitis  and  nephritis  have 
been  referx'ed  to  afready  in  describing  the 
after-treatment ;  but  there  is  a  form  of  per- 
sistent chronic  cystitis,  accompanied  with 
vesical  iiTitabihty,  decomposing  urine,  and 
phosphatic  deposit,  which  all  lithotritists 
admit  to  be  not  infreqiiently  the  sequence 
or  consequence  of  the  operation.  It  gene- 
rally occiu's  in  old  and  feeble  persons  in 
whom  the  prostate  is  hypertrophied,  the 
bladder  dilated  and  imable  to  empty  itself, 
and  therefore  unable  to  expel  aU  the  debris 
of  a  broken  stone.  Hence,  although  by 
clearing  out  the  main  bulk  of  the  stone  the 
patient  is  greatly  improved,  some  few  atoms 
probably  elude  detection,  and  these,  acting 
as  nuclei,  form  the  basis  of  future  phos- 
phatic concretions,  and  in  a  few  months,  or 
pei-haps  a  year  or  two,  the  patient  presents 
himself  again  and  is  again  more  or  less 
cured.  _  Sometimes  the  bladder,  at  this 
second  intervention  of  the  sm-geon,  is  en- 


tirely fr'eed  of  calculous  matter,  and  by  the 
careful  use  of  the  catheter  and  diligent 
washing  out  of  the  bladder  no  fm-thcr  re- 
currence takes  place  ;  but  tliis  happy  result 
is  rather  the  exception  than  the  rule,  and 
the  sm'geon  must  either  go  on  repeatedly 
removing  phosphatic  matter  with  the  Utho- 
trite,  or  he  must  do  lithotomy  with  the 
hope— the  somewhat  forlorn  hope — that  by 
entire  clearance  of  stone,  and  by  dramage 
and  repose  of  the  bladder  for  a  time,  a  per- 
manent cure  may  result.  Some  sm'geons 
attribute  this  persistent  chronic  cystitis  to 
the  rough  use  of  instruments,  or  to  some 
inherent  tendency  to  phosphatic  deposit; 
but  the  writer  beheves  that,  in  the  great 
majority  of  such  cases,  it  is  due  to  leaving 
some  trifling  piece  of  stone  undetected. 
The  difficulty  of  finding  and  removing  the 
last  atom  in  some  bladders  has  been  alluded 
to.  The  ho]3e  has  been  expressed  that  by 
the  aspirator  and  the  large  evacuating  tube 
of  the  new  method  this  may  be  more  cer- 
tainly accomplished  than  by  the  old  method ; 
but  at  present  it  is  only  a  hope,  and  it  is 
yet  to  be  proved  that  recurrence  of  stone  is 
less  fi'equent  now  than  it  used  to  be.  Stones 
of  pm'ely  bladder  origin  and  formation  are 
rarely  met  with.  In  ordinary  cases  of 
atony  and  chronic  cystitis,  with  decomposing 
urine  loaded  with  muco-pm-ulent  deposit, 
stone  will  seldom  occur  unless  there  is  a 
nucleus  of  some  kind;  and,  when  stone 
does  occur  in  these  cases,  it  will  be  foimd 
that  they  are  almost  always  of  renal  origin, 
although  the  bulk  of  the  stone  may  probably 
be  composed  of  phosphates. 

The  Results  of  Litliotrity  may,  like 
those  of  lithotomy,  be  considered — (1)  as 
to  the  mortaUty  ;  (2)  as  to  recurrence. 

Taking  again  the  experience  of  the 
Norwich  Hospital,  there  have  been  121 
cases  in  117  individuals  with  13  deaths, 
being  1  in  about  9^,  or  10'7  per  cent.  The 
average  age  was  just  sixty,  the  average 
weight  of  stone  preserved  was  110  grains. 
In  the  13  fatal  cases  the  average  weight  of 
stone  was  209  grains,  showing  that,  as  in 
lithotomy,  the  mortality  increased  with  the 
increasing  size  of  the  stone. 

The  fist  of  lithotrity  cases  recently 
reported  by  Sfr  H.  Thompson  affords, 
both  from  the  large  number  and  the  bril- 
liant success  obtained,  the  best  evidence 
of  what  lithotrity  can  achieve.  He  enimaer- 
ates  672  cases  in  576  adult  males  with  43 
deaths,  bemg  1  in  l^,  or  about  6  per  cent. 
The  average  age  was  sixty ;  the  weight  of 
stone  is  not  given,  and  this  diminishes  the 
interest  and  value  of  the  record.  He  men- 
tions, however,  having  crushed  100  stones 
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worse  than  all,  to  sacculation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  in  aU  its  degi-ees.  Enlargement 
of  the  median  lobe,  when  it  is  considerable, 
projects  backwards  into  the  cavity  of  the 
bladder  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  pouches 
or  cornua  on  each  side  of  it,  and  even  below 
it,  into  which  portions  of  stone  may  and  do 
get,  and  where  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
any  instrimient  to  foUow  and  seize,  or  even 
detect  them.  Injections  will  not  always 
wash  them  out  of  these  recesses,  especially 
when  they  are  immersed  in  viscid  adhesive 
mucus  or  blood-clot ;  they  are  probably 
overlooked,  and  may  account  for  some  of 
those  numerous  recurrences  of  stone  which 
lithotritists  have  to  lament. 

(4)  Atony  of  the  bladder,  from  whatever 
cause,  is  a  serious  drawback  to  lithotrity, 
chiefly  because,  as  the  natural  expulsive 
power  is  lost,  the  surgeon  must  trust  to  his 
instruments  to  remove  the  final,  minute 
atoms  of  stone  ;  and  this  is  a  matter  of  no 
small  difficulty  in  flabby,  reticulated,  and 
it-regiilarly-shaped  bladders. 

(5)  Sacculation  of  the  bladder  is  also  an 
enemy  to  complete  and  j)ermanent  cure  by 
lithotrity.  The  formation  of  these  sacculi, 
from  the  slight  honeycomb  recesses  between 
the  hypertrophied  columns  to  the  complete 
sac,  in  which  the  mucous  membrane  is 
forced  gradually  between  and  through  the 
muscular  fibres  and  may  equal  the  bladder 
in  size,  is  well  imderstood.  The  aperture 
of  communication  with  these  complete  sacs 
is  usually  closed  by  the  contraction  of  the 
muscular  columns,  so  that  a  stone  may  be 
broken  and  none  of  the  fragments  may  enter 
them ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  debris  does 
sometimes  find  its  way  into  them  or  one  of 
them.  The  sm-geon  is  unaware  of  it,  and  the 
patient,  being  relieved  of  nearly  all  his 
suffering,  is  probably  declared  to  be  cured. 
But  trouble  is  in  store  for  him  :  gradually 
an  encysted  stone  is  formed;  it  enlai'ges 
and  grows  up  into  the  bladder ;  pain  and 
cystitis  return,  and  all  the  surgeon  can  do 
is,  from  time  to  time  to  break  off  and  re- 
move the  projecting  portion  ;  or  he  may  do 
lithotomy,  with  the  slight  hope  of  being 
able  to  dislodge  the  whole  stone  fi-om  its 
bed.  Sacculation,  too,  may  lead  to  another 
serious  danger  in  lithotrity — viz.  to  peri- 
tonitis. In  two  fatal  cases,  the  writer  found 
after  death  acute  peritonitis,  apparently 
originating  in  large  sacs,  the  walls  of  which 
consisted  of  mucous  membi-ane  only  covered 
by  peritoneum,  and  were  in  a  sloughy  con- 
dition ;  the  inflammation  was  probably  due 
to  decomposing  m'ine  imprisoned  in  the 
sacs  ;  the  foetid  character  of  the  m'ine  was 
perhaps  increased  by  the  slight  cystitis  set 


up  by  the  operation.  In  all  cases  of  saccu- 
lation and  stone,  it  is  certain  that  the  danger 
now  pointed  out  would  be  diminished  by 
the  prompt  and  immediate  removal  of  all 
the  debris,  and  this  constitutes  another  ad- 
vantage of  the  one-sitting  method. 

The  Dangers  of  Lithotrity  are — (1) 
bleeding ;   (2)  clogging  of  the  Hthotrite ; 

(3)  impaction  of  fragments  in  the  inrethra ; 

(4)  rupture  of  the  bladder  or  urethra; 

(5)  cystitis  and  nephiitis. 

(1)  Bleeding  is  seldom  a  cause  of  trouble, 
but  in  a  few  recorded  cases  the  bladder  has 
become  fiUed  with  clot  and  unable  to  relieve 
itself,  and  the  patient  has  been  brought 
into  danger  by  both  local  and  constitutional 
symptoms  of  a  serious  kind.  In  such  a 
condition  two  com-ses  are  open  for  adoption 
— either  to  draw  off  the  mine  as  it  is  se- 
creted, by  the  fr-equent  use  of  a  full-sized 
catheter  with  a  large  eye,  soothing  the  part 
and  system,  and  leaving  the  clot  to  soften 
and  come  away  by  degrees  ;  or  the  clot  may 
be  sucked  out  of  the  bladder  by  a  strong 
syringe  and  a  large  catheter,  alternately 
washing  and  exhausting  until  aU  is  re- 
moved. The  first  method  is  generally  pre- 
ferable, but  in  either  case  troublesome 
cystitis  is  apt  to  foUow. 

(2)  Exti'eme  impaction  of  the  lithotrite 
with  debris  can  only  occur  with  the  non- 
fenestrated instrument ;  when  it  does  hap- 
pen, the  operator  should  endeavoiur,  by 
opening  and  closing  the  blades,  and  moving 
them  about  in  the  m'ine,  to  fr'ee  them  to 
some  extent.  Then  he  will  try  to  withdraw 
the  lithotrite :  it  will  probably  pass  along 
the  prostatic  and  membranous  m'ethi-a,  but 
it  may  be  arrested  either  just  behind  or  in 
fi'ont  of  the  scrotum,  and  if  by  fair  traction 
force  it  will  not  come  away,  it  wiU  be  right 
to  cut  down  on  it  in  the  perineum,  tm'n 
out  the  blades  and  unload  them,  and  then 
withdraw  the  instrument.  If  the  opening 
in  the  urethi'a  is  far  down  in  the  perineum, 
it  would  be  good  practice  to  slip  the  finger 
back  into  the  bladder,  dilating  the  passage 
as  it  goes,  and  clear  out  all  the  stone  as  in 
a  median  lithotomy  ;  or,  if  this  is  not  done, 
a  fuU-sized  catheter  should  be  introduced 
and  retained  in  or  near  the  bladder  for  a 
tuue,  so  that  no  fi'agments  may  pass  until 
the  womid  is  more  or  less  closed,  and  if 
possible  no  m'ine  should  be  allowed  to  irri- 
tate it.  This  accident  has  only  once  oc- 
cmTed  to  the  \vriter,  with  one  of  Charriere's 
instruments.  It  was  withdi'awn  with  some 
force,  causing  slight  laceration  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  ;  swelling  followed,  fi'ag- 
ments of  stone  acciunulated  at  the  part 
injured,  and  led  to  a  sloughy  abscess,  which 
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Avas  opened,  'and  allovved  all  the  stoue  to 
escape.  The  patient  recovered,  but  a  per- 
manent fistula,  close  in  front  of  the  scrotum, 
remained.  Even  when  the  instrament  is 
not  over  fiill,  it  is  apt  to  scratch  the  urethral 
membrane  with  sharp  fragments  which  pro- 
ject from  the  blades  ;  it  is  seldom  that  this 
causes  hai-m,  but  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
as  one  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  non- 
fenestrated Uthotrite. 

(3)  Eupture  of  the  bladder  or  itrethra 
has  undoubtedly  occurred  since  the  intro- 
duction of  Utholapaxy — of  the  bladder,  pre- 
sumably, by  sudden  over-distension,  or  by 
the  point  of  the  evacuating  catheter ;  of 
the  m-ethi-a,  by  the  rough  use  of  too  large 
an  instrument.  Peritonitis  in  the  one  case, 
and  urinary  extravasation  in  the  other,  will 
befall  the  patient,  and  discredit  will  come 
upon  the  sm-geon.  It  may  be  expected, 
however,  that  these  mishaps  wiU  not  be 
repeated  now  that  the  novelty  of  the  opera- 
tion has  passed  by. 

(4)  Ai-rest  of  fragments  in  the  m'ethra 
occasionally  occm's,  and  may  produce  total 
or  partial  retention  of  m'ine,  pain,  spasm, 
and  distress.  Very  often,  the  natural  efforts 
and  pressm'e  of  the  urine  will  accomplish 
the  removal  of  the  obstacle  in  a  short  time  ; 
if  they  do  not,  and  the  fragment  is  far  back, 
it  should  be  pushed  into  the  bladder  by  a 
large  catheter,  open  at  the  end  so  that  it 
may  better  engage  and  hold  the  offending 
piece.  "When'  arrested  nearer  the  meatus,  it 
should  be  seized  and  withdrawn  by  long 
slender  forceps  or  Civiale's  uretkral  litho- 
trite.  It  is  very  seldom,  indeed,  that  a  frag- 
ment will  require  to  be  removed  by  external 
incision,  but  this  may  be  called  for. 

(5)  Ordinary  cystitis  and  nephritis  have 
been  referred  to  already  in  describing  the 
after-treatment ;  but  there  is  a  form  of  per- 
sistent chronic  cystitis,  accompanied  with 
vesical  iiTitability,  decomposing  urine,  and 
phosphatic  deposit,  which  all  lithotritists 
admit  to  be  not  infrequently  the  sequence 
or  consequence  of  the  operation.  It  gene- 
rally occurs  in  old  and  feeble  persons  in 
whom  the  prostate  is  hypertrophied,  the 
bladder  dilated  and  unable  to  empty  itself, 
and  therefore  unable  to  expel  aU  the  debris 
of  a  broken  stone.  Hence,  althotigh  by 
clearing  out  the  main  bulk  of  the  stone  the 
patient  is  greatly  improved,  some  few  atoms 
probably  elude  detection,  and  these,  acting 
as  nuclei,  form  the  basis  of  future  phos- 
phatic concretions,  and  in  a  few  months,  or 
perhaps  a  year  or  two,  the  patient  presents 
himself  again  and  is  again  more  or  less 
cured.  _  Sometimes  the  bladder,  at  this 
second  intervention  of  the  surgeon,  is  en- 


tirely freed  of  calculous  matter,  and  by  the 
careful  use  of  the  catheter  and  diligent 
washing  out  of  the  bladder  no  fui'thcr  re- 
currence takes  place  ;  but  this  happy  result 
is  rather  the  exception  than  the  rule,  and 
the  surgeon  must  either  go  on  repeatedly 
removing  phosphatic  matter  with  the  Utho- 
trite, or  he  must  do  lithotomy  with  the 
hope — the  somewhat  forlorn  hope — that  by 
entire  clearance  of  stone,  and  by  drainage 
and  repose  of  the  bladder  for  a  time,  a  per- 
manent cure  may  result.  Some  sm*geons 
attribute  this  persistent  chronic  cystitis  to 
the  rough  use  of  instruments,  or  to  some 
inherent  tendency  to  phosphatic  deposit; 
but  the  writer  believes  that,  in  the  great 
majority  of  such  cases,  it  is  due  to  leaving 
some  trifling  piece  of  stone  tmdetected. 
The  difi&culty  of  finding  and  removing  the 
last  atom  in  some  bladders  has  been  alluded 
to.  The  hope  has  been  expressed  that  by 
the  aspii'ator  and  the  large  evacuating  tube 
of  the  new  method  this  may  be  more  cer- 
tainly accomplished  than  by  the  old  method ; 
but  at  present  it  is  only  a  hope,  and  it  is 
yet  to  be  proved  that  recurrence  of  stone  is 
less  frequent  now  than  it  used  to  be.  Stones 
of  purely  bladder  origin  and  formation  are 
rarely  met  with.  In  ordinary  cases  of 
atony  and  chronic  cystitis,  with  decomj)osing 
■axine  loaded  with  muco-pm'ulent  deposit, 
stone  win  seldom  occur  imless  there  is  a 
nucleus  of  some  kind;  and,  when  stone 
does  occm*  in  these  cases,  it  will'  be  fomid 
that  they  are  almost  always  of  renal  origin, 
although  the  bulk  of  the  stone  may  x^robably 
be  composed  of  phosphates. 

TJie  Mesults  of  LitJiotrity  may,  like 
those  of  lithotomy,  be  considered — (1)  as 
to  the  mortality  ;  (2)  as  to  reciurrence. 

Taking  again  the  experience  of  the 
Norwich  Hospital,  there  have  been  121 
cases  in  117  individuals  with  13  deaths, 
being  1  in  about  9|,  or  10"7  per  cent.  The 
average  age  was  just  sixty,  the  average 
weight  of  stone  preserved  was  110  grains. 
In  the  13  fatal  cases  the  average  weight  of 
stone  was  209  grains,  showing  that,  as  in 
lithotomy,  the  mortahty  increased  with  the 
increasing  size  of  the  stone. 

The  fist  of  lithotrity  cases  recently 
reported  by  Sir  H.  Thompson  affords, 
both  from  the  large  niunber  and  the  bril- 
liant success  obtained,  the  best  evidence 
of  what  Uthotrity  can  achieve.  He  enumer- 
ates 672  cases  in  576  adtilt  males  with  43 
deaths,  bemg  1  in  15A,  or  about  6  per  cent. 
The  average  age  was  sixty ;  the  weight  of 
stone  is  not  given,  and  this  diminishes  the 
interest  and  value  of  the  record.  He  men- 
tions, however,  having  crushed  100  stonea 
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which  were  so  small  as  to  produce  only 
slight  symptoms,  and  of  which  cases  only 
one  was  fatal.  In  a  valuable  paper  read 
by  Sir  H.  Thompson  at  the  International 
Medical  Congress  in  1881,  he  gives  the 
weight  of  75  cases  done  by  Bigelow's 
method,  the  average  being  130  grains,  and 
in  others  the  stone  is  described  as  '  small.' 

Dr.  Freyer,  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service, 
has  recently  pubUshed  (Lancet,  February 
28,  1885)  a  remarkable  series  of  108  cases 
in  males  above  j)uberty,  done  by  litho- 
lapaxy,  with  only  4  deaths,  being  .1  in  27 
only,  or  3"7  per  cent.  ;  the  average  age  of 
the  iDatients  was  forty-seven,  and  the  average 
weight  of  stone  317  grains.  Thus  there 
were  more  young  and  probably  healthy,  and 
fewer  old  and  probably  unhealthy,  persons 
than  English  Hthotritists  are  accustomed 
to  meet  with ;  but  the  average  size  and 
weight  of  stones  in  Dr.  Freyer's  practice 
was  undoubtedly  great.  The  record  in- 
deed is  the  most  remarkable  and  successful 
yet  published,  and  testifies  strongly  to  the 
skiU  of  the  operator  as  well  as  to  the 
endurance  of  the  Indian  constitution. 

Becurrence  of  Stone  after  Lithotrity 
is  undoubtedly  common ;  it  constitutes  the 
greatest  drawback  of  the  operation,  and 
requires  from  the  practical  surgeon  the 
most  candid  statement  and  the  fullest 
inquiry.  An  analysis  of  Su-  H.  Thompson's 
cases  would  seem  to  show  that  of  576 
adult  males  treated  by  lithotrity,  61  were 
operated  on  a  second  time,  9  a  third  time, 
3  a  fourth,  and  2  a  fifth  time ;  or  75  out  of 
576,  being  1  in  7*6,  or  13  per  cent.  It  is 
probable  that  not  all  who  suffered  from 
recurrence  applied  to  him  again ;  they  may 
have  gone  elsewhere  or  declined  farther 
treatment.  Moreover,  there  were  43  fatal 
cases,  in  none  of  which  could  recurrence 
have  taken  place.  Further,  this  list  of  75 
only  includes  those  which,  Sir  H.  Thomp- 
son considered,  deserve  to  be  called  '  stone,' 
and  does  not  iaclude  those  numerous  ones 
of  so-caUed  phosphatic  '  concretions,'  which 
are  due  either  to  phosphatic  deposit  fi'om 
decomposing  urine  in  an  incompetent 
bladder  or  to  undetected  fragments.  If, 
therefore,  this  fi*equent  recm-rence  of  stone 
has  occurred  in  the  practice  of  one  so 
skilful  and  of  such  vast  experience,  it  must 
be  admitted  that,  so  far  as  it  can  be  shown 
to  be  incident  to  the  operation  of  lithotrity, 
it  must  bo  considered  a  great  and  serious 
drawback. 

The  causes  of  it  arc,  as  in  lithotomy — 

(1)  the  descent  of  a  fresh  renal  stone ;  and 

(2)  the  leaving  of  stones  or  fi-agments  of 
etone  at  the  first  operation.   The  descent 


of  a  firesh  stone  fit'om  the  kidney  is  ob- 
viously as  likely  to  follow  one  operation  as 
the  other ;  there  are  not  a  few  persons  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  voiding  small  stones 
composed   of  Hthic  acid   or  hthate  of 
ammonia,  and  this  habit  may  persist  after 
some  of  these  have  been  removed  by  opera- 
tion.   But  when  it  is  remembered  that  in 
Hthotomy  recm'rence  is  almost  certainly 
caused,  in  more  than  half  the  cases,  by 
leaving  stones  or  portions  of  stone  at  the 
first  operation,  and  when  it  is  remembered 
too  that  recm-rence  is  vastly  more  frequent 
after  Hthotrity  than  after  lithotomy,  it  can- 
not be  denied  that,  in  by  far  the  larger 
number  of  cases  of  recm-rence  after  htho- 
trity, the  real  true  cause  is  the  leaving  of 
calculous  debris  in  minute  quantity  at  the 
first  operation.    The  difliculty  of  removing 
these  final  atoms  fi-om  the  recesses  and 
pockets  of  the  atonic,  half-paralysed  blad- 
ders of  aged  and  feeble  persons  has  been 
referred  to  ;  the  difficulty  may,  and  pro- 
bably will  be,  much  lessened  by  the  large 
evacuating  tubes  of  Bigelow,  but  hitherto 
this  drawback  has  been  regarded  as  the 
price  paid  for  the  vastly  greater  security  to 
life  fi'om  lithotrity,  as  compared  with  htho- 
tomy. 

Choice  of  Operation. — This  is  a  matter 
not  infrequently  of  great  nicety  and  diffi- 
culty, even  to  the  most  experienced  sm-geon. 
Indeed,  as  Sir  W.  Fergusson  has  said,  the 
greater  his  exi^erience,  the  greater  will 
sometimes  be  his  doubt.  He  will,  in  certain 
cases,  dread,  if  he  cannot  clearly  diagnose, 
those  kidney-changes  which  may  mar  his 
best  endeavom's,  and  which  the  young 
sm-geon  is  apt  to  think  but  Uttle  of;  he 
will  know,  too,  that  even  with  a  measm'ing 
sound  it  is  not  always  safe  to  infer  the 
exact  size  of  a  stone,  for,  in  large,  flattened 
stones,  a  smaU  diameter  may  mislead  him 
into  the  belief  that  he  has  one  of  a  moderate 
size  to  deal  with.  There  are  some  points, 
however,  on  which  all  sm'geons  are  agi-eed. 
In  children  under  puberty,  unless  the  stone 
is  very  small  indeed,  hthotomy  should  be  the 
rule ;  its  good  results  m.  the  young,  and  the 
small  size  of  the  uretlu-a,  which  precludes 
the  use  of  the  evacuatmg  tube,  combine  to 
favour  the  mctliod  of  cure  by  one  complete 
operation.  On  the  other  hand,  ui  the 
healthy  adult,  hthotiity  should  imdoubtedly 
be  adopted  in  all  cases  where  the  stone  is 
of  moderate  size;  but  it  may  be  asked 
what  is  meant  by  the  word  '  moderate.' 
A  difl'orcnt  answer  will  be  given  now  to 
that  which  used  to  bo  offered,  for  it  is  cer- 
tain that  litholapaxy  is  competent  to  deal 
with  stones  of  considerable  magnitude, 
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even  up  to  2,  3,  and  -i  ounces.  It  should, 
however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  single 
hard  m-ic  acid  or  oxalate  of  lime  stone  of 
li  or  2  oz.  will  be  far  more  difiicult  to 
break  and  extract,  and  be  more  trying  to 
the  patient,  than  double  that  weight  of 
small  multiple  or  friable  and  laminated 
stones.  Up  to  an  ounce  and  a  half  in 
weight,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  im- 
mense superiority  of  lithotrity  over  litho- 
tomy, so  far  as  mortality  is  concerned. 
Above  that  weight,  say  from  li  to  3  ounces, 
it  yet  remains  to  be  seen  whether  lithotrity 
by  any  method  can  be  applied  with  more 
safety  and  success  than  lithotomy. 

In  the  Norwich  Hospital  there  have  been 
193  cases,  chiefly  adults,  treated  by  litho- 
tomy, in  which  the  stones  weighed  1  ounce 
and  under  2,  with  159  cures  and  34  deaths, 
being  1  in  5*6,  or  17"6  per  cent. ;  and  55  cases 
of  2  ounces  and  under  3,  with  35  cures  and 
20  deaths,  being  1  in  2-75,  or  36  per  cent. 
These  figm-es  will  serve  as  a  basis  for 
fatm-e  comparison.  In  stones  weighing 
more  than  three  ounces  the  choice  will 
rest  between  lateral  and  supra-pubic  litho- 
tomy; and  here,  again,  experience,  not  at 
present  forthcoming,  is  requh-ed  to  assist  in 
deciding.  In  the  same  hospital  there  have 
been  50  cases,  almost  aU  done  by  the 
lateral  method,  of  stones  above  8  oimces, 
with  31  cm-es  and  19  deaths,  being  1  in 
2"6,  or  36  per  cent.  This  list  also  will  serve 
for  fntm-e  comparison.  The  writer  has 
long  felt  that  supra-pubic  lithotomy  de- 
serves a  full  re-exaihination  by  the  light 
of  modern  antiseptic  surgery  and  the  more 
perfect  system  of  drainage  ;  lately  a  fresh 
impetus  has  been  given  to  this  inquiry 
by  the  investigation  of  Professor  Petersen. 
So  that  it  would  seem  likely  that  in  future, 
the  time-honoured  operation  of  lateral 
lithotomy  will  be  shorn  of  its  prestige 
and  diminished  in  its  supremacy  by  the 
extended  domain  of  litholapaxy  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  supra-piibic  lithotomy  on  the 
other.  In  children  of  both  sexes,  with  large 
stones,  the  high  operation  has  been  proved 
to  have  gi-eat  advantages,  and  in  adult 
females,  when  the  stone  is  beyond  the  com- 
pass of  lithotrity,  the  high  operation  will 
probably  come  to  supplant  the  vaginal  or 
any  other  method  of  cure. 

These  principles  and  rules  dealing  with 
stones  of  various  sizes  are  applicable  only  or 
chiefly  when  the  urinary  organs  are  sound 
and  the  general  health  good;  but  what  com-se 
should  be  adopted  when  these  cu'cumstances 
are  adverse  ?  The  effect  of  stricture,  of  pros- 
tatic enlargement,  of  changes  in  the  shape 
and  walls  of  the  bladder,  have  already  been 


mentioned.  Mere  vesical  ii-ritability  seldom 
impedes  lithotrity,  nor  do  atony  and 
chronic  cystitis ;  these  bladders,  as  a  rule, 
bear  the  contact  of  instruments  well,  and 
are  frequently  ah'eady  accustomed  to  the 
constant  use  of  the  catheter.  But  what  is 
to  be  said  of  stone,  comphcated  with 
kidney  disease,  such  as  albmninuria,  and 
chronic  pyelitis,  and  atrophy  ?  In  these 
cases  all  operations  are  fraught  with 
danger,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  least 
risk  wiU  be  met  with  from  a  carefully 
conducted  one-sitting  lithotrity.  So,  too, 
in  those  cases  of  constitutional  disease 
combined  with  stone,  such  as  diabetes, 
tabes,  and  other  spinal  diseases,  it  will;  bo 
weU.  to  avoid  the  shock  and  hemorrhage 
of  lithotomy,  and  proceed,  if  any  surgical 
proceeding  is  allowable,  by  hthotrity. 
This,  however,  can  only  be  recommended 
in  cases  where  the  stone  is  of  strictly 
moderate  size  ;  when  it  is  of  1^  or  2  oz.  and 
upwards,  the  lateral  or  high  operation  will 
probably  afford  the  best  of  the  bad  chances 
of  recovery.  Some  consideration  in  select- 
ing the  operation  must  be  given  to  the  tact 
and  experience  of  the  surgeon.  A  beginner 
win  do  well  to  adopt  lithotomy  in  cases  of 
full-sized  stones  in  which  his  more  ex- 
perienced colleague  would  trust  himself  to 
do  litholapaxy ;  but  no  one  should  adopt  the 
latter  without  practising,  it  well  beforehand 
outside  the  bladder.  Lastly,  it  may  be 
said  that  by  lithotomy  there  is  greater 
danger  to  life,  but  a  more  perfect  recovery 
for  those  who  do  recover ;  while  by  litho- 
trity the  immediate  security  to  life  and 
the  present  recovery  are  not  infr'equently 
dearly  purchased,  and  well-nigh  counter- 
balanced, by  the  recurrence  of  the  disease 
or  the  more  or  less  permanent  persistence 
of  some  form  of  vesical  trouble. 

William  Cadge. 

LITTRE'S  OPERATION  for  openmg 
the  colon  in  the  groin.    See  Atresia  Ani. 

LIVER,  Rupture  of  the. — From  its  size 
the  liver  is  more  frequently  ruptured  than 
any  of  the  other  abdominal  viscera.  Either 
sm'face  of  the  organ  may  be  torn,  but  the 
upper  is  more  frequently  so  affected,  and 
an  organ  that  is  diseased  is  more  prone  to 
suffer  than  one  of  normal  textm-e.  Several 
degrees  of  ruptm-e  are  met  with,  varying 
fe-om  a  sUglit  superficial  crack  to  a  com- 
plete pulp.  The  parenchymatous  tissue  may 
sometimes  be  torn  while  the  peritoneal 
covering  of  the  organ  is  loft  intact. 

Caicsos.— Blows,  falls,  spent  shot  taking 
effect  in  the  hepatic  region,  Avheela  ol 
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vehicles  passing  over  the  abdomen,  frac- 
tured ribs  perforating  the  diaphragm. 

Symptoms. — As  there  are  none  that  are 
strictly  diagnostic,  the  presence  of  a  com- 
mimicatkig  wound  or  the  performance  of 
laparotomy  can  alone  lead  to  an  accurate 
estimate.  The  precise  nature  of  the  injiuy 
and  the  region  of  the  abdomen  must  be 
considered.  Shock,  if  the  rupture  be  of  any 
extent,  is  well  marked;  the  general  sm-face  of 
the  body  is  pallid  and  cold ;  vomiting,  thirst, 
general  restlessness,  sighing  respu-ations 
and  feeble  pulse,  are  present ;  also  pain  and 
tenderness  in  the  region  of  the  liver ;  but 
this  is  hkewise  present  when  the  organ  is 
merely  bruised.  An  increase  iti  the  faint- 
ness  and  feebleness  of  pulse  denotes  that 
the  hemorrhage  is  continuing,  and  that  an 
accumulation  is  taking  place  in  the  peri- 
toneal cavity,  which  wiU  be  recognised  by 
a  gradually  widening  area  of  dulness  on 
percussion.  If  not  speedily  fatal,  jaundice 
and  itching  of  the  skin  may  supervene. 
Should  an  external  wound  exist,  bile  may 
be  discharged  through  it. 

Prognosis. — This  depends  upon  the  size 
of  the  rupture.  If  it  be  of  any  magnitude, 
death  takes  place  in  a  few  hours  from  shock 
and  haemorrhage.  Small  ruptures  may  be 
recovered  fi'om,  and  very  suj)erficial  cracks 
may  pass  undetected.  If  the  immediate 
dangers  be  overcome,  the  subsequent  ones 
that  threaten  are  peritonitis  and  abscess 
due  to  the  extravasation  of  blood  and  bile. 
When  the  serous  covering  of  the  organ  is 
not  torn,  the  chances  of  recovery  are  en- 
hanced. 

Treatment. — Eest  in  the  horizontal  posi- 
tion ;  warmth  to  the  general  surface  of  the 
body ;  hot  fomentations  or  ice  applied  over 
the  region  of  the  liver.  To  reUeve  pain  and 
tenderness,  morphia  should  be  administered 
Bubcutaneously  or  by  suppository.  Brandy, 
if  it  can  be  borne,  should  be  administered 
by  the  mouth  in  frequent  but  small  doses 
until  the  heat  of  the  body  is  restored.  To 
allay  thirst,  ice  may  be  given  to  suck,  and 
cold  or  warm  water  in  tcaspoonful  doses. 

If  it  be  evident  that  the  internal  hsBmor- 
rhagc  is  copious  or  continuing,  the  abdomen 
may  be  opened  in  the  middle  line  between 
the  cnsiform  cartilage  and  the  umbilicus, 
the  pci'itoncal  cavity  emptied  of  blood-clot 
or  bile,  and  the  wounded  organ  examined. 
Should  cxposm*e  not  restrain  the  htcmor- 
rhago,  the  bleeding  surface  may  bo  gently 
seared  with  the  thermo-cautery ;  the  ab- 
dominal cavity  should  then  be  washed  out 
thoroughly  with  clean  hot  water  and  care- 
fully dried  with  sponges.  A  glass  drainage- 
tube  having  been  inserted,  the  rest  of  the 


parietal  wound  should  be  closed  and  di-y 
dressings  applied,  secured  with  strapping 
and  a  wide  flannel  bandage.  The  drainage- 
tube  should  be  retained  for  at  least  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  longer  if  the  discharge  be 
copious. 

Peritonitis  must  be  treated  in  the  ordi- 
nary manner,  and  any  abscess-formation 
should  be  evacuated  by  the  aspirator  or  by 
incision.  Thomas  F.  Chavasse. 

LOCAL  ANESTHESIA.— When  we 
consider  the  fatal  cases  which  have  resulted 
from  general  anseslhetics  of  aU  kinds,  and 
call  to  mind  the  fact  that  very  many  of  the 
deaths  have  occmTcd  in  operations  of  trifling 
magnitude  ;  when  also  we  think  of  the  im- 
pleasant  and  sometimes  dangerous  after- 
effects of  such  anaesthetics,  it  is  obvious 
that  local  means  for  the  prevention  of  pain 
would  be  of  the  greatest  value. 

Although  by  squeezing  and  rubbing  the 
lobe  of  the  ear  jewellers  render  it  insensi- 
tive to  the  x^assage  of  a  needle,  the  use  of 
compression  of  sensory  nerves  may  be  said 
to  have  failed  to  j)roduce  sufficient  anes- 
thesia to  render  even  small  operations 
painless.  Narcotic  drugs — opium,  morphia, 
belladonna,  chloroform,  carbonic  and  car- 
bolic acids — appHed  to  the  unbroken  skin 
or  injected  hypodermically,  ai"e  either  too 
weak  in  their  action  to  prevent  the  pain  of 
a  cut,  or  they  produce  painful  effects  such 
as  vesication.  But  lotions,  ointments, 
and  vapoiu's  of  the  above  drugs  are  valu- 
able when  apphed  to  painful  ulcers,  simple 
or  malignant. 

Until  quite  recently,  the  only  local  me- 
thod of  preventing  the  pain  of  an  opera- 
tion was  that  of  freezmg  the  pai*t.  This 
may  be  done  by — (1)  the  api^Hcation  of  a 
mixture  of  ice  and  salt  to  the  part,  or  (2)  by 
the  ether  spray. 

Ice  and  Salt, — Finely  powdered  ice  and 
salt,  weU  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  2  to  1, 
and  put  into  a  gauze  bag,  are  closely  applied 
to  the  part.  In  five  to  ten  minutes  the  slcin 
becomes  yelloAvish-white,  firmer  than  na- 
tural, looks  tallowy  on  section  and  does  not 
bleed,  and  incisions  into  it  are  painless. 
After  a  somewhat  longer  application  a  nail 
may  bo  painlessly  removed;  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  freeze  deeper  tissues  without 
great  probability  of  inducing  sloughing. 

The  ether  spray  is  handier  than  ice  and 
salt.  The  nozzle  should  be  held  one  to  two 
inches  from  the  part.  In  from  half  to  two 
minutes,  a  white  firmish  patch  appears  and 
rapidly  spreads.  Painless  incisions  may  now 
be  made  in  the  skin ;  but  the  deeper  parts  are 
imaffectcd.    It  has  been  recommended  to 
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play  ou  the  latter  through  the  incision — to 
make  the  spray  precede  the  knife  ;  but  this  is 
a  very  slow  process,  and  could  not  be  carried 
out  for  large  incisions.  The  knife,  too,  gets 
crusted  with  ice,  and  the  operator's  fingers 
numb.  No  cautery  or  hght  must  ever  bo 
brought  near  the  spray.  See  Ether- Speay. 

The  first  objection  to  both  these  methods 
is  that  their  action  is  very  superficial.  But 
they  cannot  be  reconunended  even  for  su- 
perficial operations,  as  the  sensations  in  a 
part  during  fi:eezing  are  painfiil ;  and,  dui'ing 
thawing,  the  suffering  may  be  so  acute  as 
considerably  to  exceed  that  which  the  oj)e- 
ration  itself  would  have  caused.  It  is  well, 
however,  to  bear  in  mind  that  a  Caesarean 
section  has  been  done  almost  painlessly 
under  the  ether  spray. 

Hydrochlorate  of  Gocwine. — During  the 
last  few  months  this  drughas  been  much  used 
as  a  local  anaesthetic.  A  solution  of  irom 
4  to  20  p.c.  is  either  dropped  or  painted  over 
the  smi'ace  to  be  anaesthetised,  two  or  three 
times  at  intervals  of  three  to  five  minutes  ; 
sujfficient  anesthesia  is  thus  produced  for 
the  performance  of  small  operations,  and 
continues  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes. 
But  the  di'ug  will  not  act  through  un- 
broken skin,  and  can,  therefore,  be  used 
as  above  only  upon  mucous  surfaces.  Two 
cases  have,  however,  been  reported  in  which 
a  hypodermic  injection  rendered  the  oj)en- 
ing  of  an  abscess  painless.  The  new  anaes- 
thetic has  been  used  chiefly  in  operations 
upon  the  eye,  ear,  nose,  mouth,  larynx, 
m-ethxa,  and  rectum.  Its  capabilities  are 
probably  not  yet  folly  determined. 

Stanley  Boyd. 

LOCK-JAW.    See  Tetanus. 

LOOSE  CARTILAGE.— This  is  the 
name  given  to  certain  movable  bodies,  of 
varying  origin  and  constitution,  which  are 
foimd  in  the  interior  of  joints,  especially 
the  knee,  and  whose  presence  gives  rise  to 
a  characteristic  train  of  symptoms. 

The  name  '  loose  cartilage  '  is,  however, 
not  always  an  accurate  one ;  for  these 
bodies  are  sometimes  not  loose,  and  fre- 
quently contain  no  cartilage.  Most  often 
they  consist  chiefly  of  fibrous  tissue,  in 
which  is  a  small  quantity  of  ill-formed  car- 
tilage contaming  some  irregularly  deposited 
calcareous  material.  They  may,  however, 
bo  formed  of  true  cartilage,  or  of  cartilage 
which  has  undergone  a  variable  amount  of 
ossification  or  calcification.  Others  consist 
of  small  masses  of  fibrinous  lymph. 

They  may  be  single  or  multiple,  and 
they  vary  in  size  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch 


to  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter.  The 
majority  of  these  bodies  lie  loose  in  the 
joint,  and  can  travel  to  any  part  of  it ;  but 
occasionally  they  are  attached  by  a  pedicle 
which  limits  their  range  of  movement. 
Their  occurrence  is  almost  confined  to  the 
Ivnee,  but  they  have  occasionally  been  met 
with  in  the  elbow,  and  rarely  in  some  of 
the  other  joints.  Their  mode  of  origin  is 
variable,  though  they  are  often  traced  to 
injury.  Probably,  many  of  them  occm-  in 
the  early  stages  of  osteo-arthritis,  in  which 
cartilaginous  or  calcareous  material  is 
formed  in  a  synovial  fr-inge,  and  this,  be- 
coming pendulous,  is  eventually  detached 
either  by  injury  or  the  movements  of  the 
joint.  Or,  they  may  have  their  origin  in 
the  exudation  of  inflammatory  lymph  upon 
the  surface  or  into  the  substance  of  the 
loose  synovial  tissue  ;  and  this,  undergoing 
development  into  fibrous  tissue  or  cartilage, 
is  separated  from  its  attachment  by  the 
pressm-e  of  the  bones.  In  other  cases,  a 
piece  of  the  articiilar  cartilage  is  detached 
either  by  direct  injmy  or  by  the  process 
of  necrosis. 

The  symptoms,  caused  by  the  presence 
of  a  loose  body  in  a  joint,  are  reciuTent 
attacks  of  pain  and  synovitis.  The  pain 
comes  on  suddenly  and  is  very  acute ; 
it  is  due  to  the  body  sKpping  between  the 
ends  of  the  bones.  In  the  knee  (which  is 
the  only  joint  that  need  be  considered), 
when  this  occurs  the  joint  becomes  im- 
mediately fixed,  and  tlois,  together  with 
the  severe  pain,  often  causes  the  patient  to 
fall.  After  a  time,  usually  a  few  hom's,  or 
it  may  be  in  the  first  effort  to  move,  the 
loose  body  again  becomes  displaced  and 
the  joint  can  be  moved;  but  more  or  less 
synovitis  ensues.  These  attacks  of  pain 
and  synovitis  recur  whenever  the  loose 
body  becomes  caught  between  the  bones, 
and,  as  every  attack  of  synovitis  leaves  the 
joint  a  little  looser,  this  occurrence  is  apt 
to  become  increasingly  frequent. 

Treatment. — This  must  depend  upon 
the  amoimt  of  inconvenience  caused  by  the 
presence  of  the  loose  cartilage,  and  also 
upon  the  condition  of  the  health  of  the  suf- 
ferer. In  some  cases,  a  carefully  contrived 
splint  or  bandage  will  keep  the  offending 
body  in  the  upper  pouch  of  the  synovial 
cavity,  where  it  may  possibly  become  fixed 
by  adhesions.  Or,  the  same  end  may  bo 
attained  by  the  use  of  strapping  over  it  a 
piece  of  leather,  with  a  hole  cut  in  it  to 
receive  the  loose  body.  But  usually  such 
measures  are  inelHcient,  and  the  patient  re- 
quires something  more  radical  to  be  done. 
The  only  curative  treatment  is  the  re- 
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moval  of  the  loose  body  from  the  cavity  of 
the  joint.  This,  of  coui'se,  can  only  be  done 
by  opening  the  joint,  which,  even  with  every 
precaution,  is  an  operation  of  sufficient 
gravity  to  forbid  its  being  imdertaken  till 
palliative  measures  have  been  tried.  More- 
over, it  is  to  be  remembered  that  any 
serious  distm-bance  of  the  patient's  health, 
and  especially  such  as  is  indicated  by  the 
presence  of  albumen  in  the  urine,  should 
deter  the  sm-geon  from  any  avoidable 
operation  upon  a  large  joint.  Nevertheless, 
if  the  local  inconvenience  renders  the  ex- 
traction of  the  loose  cartilage  desirable,  and 
the  patient  be  in  good  health,  the  opera- 
tion may  be  undertaken  with  every  pro- 
spect of  success. 

Two  methods  of  operation  are  available  : 
one  in  which  an  incision  is  made  directly 
into  the  joint,  and  the  loose  body  at  once 
removed ;  the  other  in  which,  the  capsule 
of  the  joint  being  opened  subcutaneously 
by  a  long  knife  passed  obliquely  under  the 
skin,  the  loose  body  is  pressed  out  of  the 
joint  into  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue, 
and  either  left  there  or  removed  after  the 
wound  into  the  joint  is  healed.  "V^Tiich- 
ever  operation  is  adopted,  the  strictest 
antiseptic  precautions  should  be  observed; 
and,  if  due  care  be  taken  on  this  point, 
the  removal  of  the  loose  body  by  direct  in- 
cision is,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  the  pre- 
ferable method. 

If  the  loose  body  be  freely  movable, 
an  incision  a  finger's  breath  in  length 
should  be  made  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
joint,  the  loose  body  if  possible  being  held 
in  that  position,  and  then  squeezed  through 
the  opening.  Should  the  substance  slip 
away,  as  often  happens,  the  finger  may  be 
introduced  into  the  joint  to  bring  it  again 
towards  the  opening,  through  which  it  may 
be  extracted  by  a  small  pair  of  lithotomy 
forceps.  If  there  be  any  dif&culty,  it  is 
much  better  to  explore  the  joint  with  the 
finger  than  to  search  for  it  fr*om  the  out- 
side or  by  movements  of  the  joint.  The 
wound  is  to  be  closed  by  a  fine  catgut 
sutm-e,  antiseptic  dressings  applied,  and  the 
limb  at  once  fixed  on  a  splint. 

Usually,  there  is  no  local  or  constitu- 
tional disturbaiice  ;  the  wound  is  healed  in 
a  few  days,  and  after  a  fortnight's  rest  of 
the  limb  the  patient  may  be  considered 
well.  Should  there  ensue  any  inflamma- 
tion of  the  joint,  it  must  at  once  be  com- 
bated by  decided  antiphlogistic  treatment. 

J.  Warrington  Haward. 

LORDOSIS.  See  Antero-posteiuob 
gpiNiVL  Curvature. 


LUMBAR  ABSCESS.— An  abscess, 
usually  chronic,  situated  in  the  loin  or  over 
the  lower  ribs  near  their  angles. 

Cause. — Generally  due  to  caries  either 
of  the  spine  or  ribs ;  may  also  come  from 
deeper  parts,  as  the  kidney,  or  may  have  no 
evident  som'ce  of  origin;  this  last  occurs 
usually  in  children,  and  is  subcutaneous. 
In  childi-en,  also,  acute  abscess  in  the 
erector  spinse,  without  bone- disease,  is  seen. 

Pathology. — When  fi-om  spinal  caries, 
it  may  be  a  diverticulmn  in  the  cotirse  of  a 
psoas  abscess,  starting  at  the  upper  or  lower 
end  of  the  primary  abscess ;  and,  when  the 
former,  it  Hes  over  the  lower  ribs,  and  may 
be  mistaken  for  a  locaHsed  empyema.  Or 
pus  may  travel  directly  backwards  fr-om 
the  spine  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  erector 
spinBB  ;  or,  more  rarely,  may  be  over  the 
spines  themselves ;  or,  passing  between  the 
laminae,  may  get  into  the  sheath  of  the 
erector  spinae  ;  or  a  dorsal  spinal  abscess 
may  travel  down  and  become  lumbar. 
Caries  of  the  lower  ribs  or  of  the  iliac 
crest  may  also  cause  lumbar  abscess  ;  and 
a  pyonephrosis  and  perinephritic  abscess 
may  project  in  the  loin,  as  well  as  in  the 
abdomen. 

Symptoms. — No  special  subjective  symp- 
tom belongs  to  lumbar  abscess;  the 
tumour  is  generally  the  first  thing  re- 
marked. Any  som'ce  of  origin,  as  above, 
must  be  sought  for ;  the  deep  connection  of 
the  swelling  is  shown  by  a  cough  impulse. 

Diagnosis. — The  abscess  is  recognised 
by  the  usual  physical  signs ;  its  origiu 
must  be  discovered  by  history  and  ex- 
amination. The  possibihty  of  its  being 
part  of  a  psoas  abscess  must  not  be  for- 
gotten. When  over  the  lower  ribs  it  may 
be  an  empyema,  which  an  examination  of 
the  thorax  wfil  decide ;  or  it  may  be  from 
rib-caries.  Until  the  abscess  is  opened,  it 
is  usually  impossible  to  feel  any  carious 
or  ii-regular  sm-face.  A  local  spot  of  pain 
under  the  abscess  and  in  the  rib  suggests 
caries.  The  '  cold '  subcutaneous  abscess 
of  childi'en  has  only  negative  signs  with 
regard  to  origin.  Pyonejilu'osis  and  peri- 
nephritic abscess  cause  abdominal  swelling 
as  well,  and  probably  pyiu'ia.  Eeual  cancer 
resembles  lumbar  abscess  at  times,  but  there 
is  no  true  fluctuation  ;  there  ai'e  gi'oat  pain 
and  special  renal  symptoms — e.g.  hasma- 
turia. 

Treatment. — ■\l^^lether  due  to  caries  or 
not,  the  abscess  must  be  opened  fr-eely ;  this 
allows  exploration  and  perhaps  removal  of 
sequestra.  In  the  subcutaneous  abscess  of 
children,  relief  of  tension  by  aspiration, 
followed  by  firm  bandaging   over  beUa- 
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donna  plaster,  with  the  internal  use  of 
iodide  of  iron,  frequently  causes  resolution 
of  the  abscess. 

C.  Hilton  Golding-Bied. 

LUMBAR  HERNIA.— In  this  variety 
of  hernia,  the  protrusion  presents  itself  ex- 
ternally in  Petit's  triangle.  This  triangle  is 
bounded  in  front  by  the  external  oblique, 
and  behind  by  the  latissimus  dorsi,  while  its 
base  is  formed  bj^  that  part  of  the  iliac  crest 
which  lies  between  the  attachments  of  the 
two  muscles.  To  reach  the  triangle,  the  her- 
nial sac  passes  through  the  posterior  aponeu- 
rosis of  the  transversahs  muscle,  and  then 
thi'ough  the  fibres  of  the  internal  oblique. 
Its  neck  will  be  situated  near  the  outer  bor- 
der of  the  quadratus  lumborum.  This  rup- 
tm-e  has  occmTed  most  usually  after  wounds, 
deep  abscesses,  and  severe  contusions.  It 
is  also  said  to  have  followed  pregnancy 
and  ascites.  The  sac  may  contain  small  in- 
testine or  omentum,  or  a  portion  of  the 
ascending  or  of  the  descending  colon.  The 
hernial  tumom"  is  usually  very  small,  but  it 
may  attain  the  size  of  an  infant's  head.  It 
is  reported  to  be  usually  oval  in  shape,  with 
its  long  axis  placed  antero-posteriorly.  Its 
orifice  is  large  ;  and  it  is  as  a  rule  readily 
reduced.-  It  may,  however,  become  irre- 
ducible or  irdBamed.  It  has  been  the  seat 
of  strangulation,  and  in  one  reported  case  of 
strangulation  herniotomy  was  performed, 
but  with  a  fatal  result.  The  hernia  has  been 
mistaken  for  lumbar  abscess,  for  hsematoma, 
find  for  a  fatty  or  fibro-cellular  growth. 

FEEbEEICK  TSEVES. 

LUNG,  Hernia  of  the.     See  Pneu- 

MOCELE. 

LUNG,  Inflammation  of  the.  See 
Pneumonia,  Traumatic. 

LUNG,  Wounds  of  the.— These  may 
be  produced  in  three  ways — 

(a)  By  an  external  agent,  as  in  stabs. 

(i3)  By  the  fractm-ed  end  of  a  rib. 

(•y)  Certain  rare  cases  occur  in  which 
the  lung  ruptures  in  compression  of  the 
chest,  where  no  rib-fracture  can  be  de- 
tected. 

Woirnds  of  the  lung  are  also  divided  into 
punctured,  lacerated,  and  incised  wotmds. 
Of  these,  the  incised  wounds  are  the  most 
dangerous,  being  attended  with  the  most 
copious  hsemon-hage.  A  punctured  wound 
is  the  least  dangerous,  as  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  effect  of  an  accidental  puncture  in 
exploration  of  the  chest  with  the  aspirating 
needle.  A  lacerated  woimd,  such  as  tliat 
caused  by  a  Iractui'ed  bone,  will  bo  danger- 


ous in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  tissue 
involved. 

Diagnosis, — (a)  Where  there  is  an  ex- 
ternal wound,  blood  and  bubbles  of  air  may 
be  seen  in  some  cases  escaping  from  the 
opening  in  the  act  of  respiration,  or  even 
passing  backwards  and  forwards  by  an 
efflux  and  reflux  movement.  If  the  wound 
in  the  chest  be  large,  there  may  be  a  hernia 
of  the  wounded  lung  (pneumocele).  In  such 
cases  (which  are,  however,  rare),  the  dia- 
gnosis is  easy,  but  in  the  majority  a  wounded 
lirng  must  be  diagnosed  inferentially  fi-om 
the  state  of  the  chest  and  other  symptoms. 
On  account  of  its  vascularity,  hsemorrhage 
from  a  wound  in  the  lung  is  one  of  its 
most  common  accompaniments.  This 
takes  place  into  the  cavity  of  the  pleura 
(hsemothorax),  and  into  the  lung-tissue 
about  the  site  of  the  wound.  Compara- 
tively seldom  does  this  hasmorrhage  take 
place  to  any  great  extent  externally,  unless 
the  wound  be  very  large.  The  elasticity 
of  the  tissues,  and  consequent  tendency  of 
a  small  wound  to  close,  will,  as  a  rule,  shut 
in  the  blood,  and  the  haemorrhage  thus 
takes  place  internally.  Internal  hsemor- 
rhage, whether  into  pleura  or  lung,  gives 
rise  to  dulness  about  the  affected  side,  more 
especially  about  the  base  of  the  lung,  if  the 
amount  of  extravasated  blood  be  consider- 
able. The  area  of  dulness,  however,  de- 
pends a  good  deal  upon  the  position  which 
the  patient  assumes  after  the  injury  is 
inflicted.  If,  as  is  most  common,  it  be 
the  recumbent  postm'e,  the  blood  will  not 
necessarily  gravitate  towards  the  base  of 
the  lung,  and  the  area  of  dulness  will  be 
most  marked  about  that  part  of  the  chest 
upon  which  the  patient  has  principally 
lain. 

The  amount  of  blood  extravasated  is 
not  generally  great  enough  to  cause  any 
considerable  compression  of  the  lung,  un- 
less some  very  large  vessel  has  been 
wounded  ;  but  it  is  often  enough  to  separate 
completely  the  sm-faces  of  the  pleura. 
Fine  crepitation  is  the  auscultatory  sound 
most  commonly  present.  But  if  the 
amount  of  blood  extravasated  be  large,  the 
crepitation  will  disappear,  and  the  breath- 
ing sounds  become  indistinct  or  inaudible 
fi'om  the  lung-tissue  having  become  com- 
pressed. The  very  rapid  appearance  of 
the  dulness  after  the  injury  will  enable 
the  sufgeon  to  distinguish  it  from  acute 
pleuritic  effusion. 

Other  signs  of  wounded  lung  consist 
in : — 

1.  A  fixed,  deep,  and  severe  pain  in 
the  thorax  about  the  region  of  the  wound. 
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2.  Much  troiihlesome  cough,  with  irri- 
tation of  the  larynx,  causing  constant 
desire  to  cough.  The  patient,  however,  is 
obhged  to  repress  the  tendency  within  the 
narrowest  possible  limits  on  account  of  the 
increase  of  pain  so  caused,  and  thus  arises 
the  peculiar,  small,  suppressed  cough  of 
thoracic  injm'y. 

3.  Very  considerable  dyspnoea.  This  no 
doubt  arises  from,  and  is  directly  propor- 
tioned to,  the  amount  of  lung-tissue  ren- 
dered inoperative  by  the  iajm-y. 

4.  Haemoptysis.  Frothy  blood  is 
coughed  up  from  the  chest  into  the  mouth 
in  this  condition ;  at  a  later  stage,  as  the 
pneiunonic  state  suj)ervenes,  the  Irothy 
blood  gradually  gives  place  to  rust-colom'ed 
sputum. 

5.  Pneumothorax.  This  condition  is 
generally  conjoined  with  more  or  less 
hsemothorax.  Air  passes,  either  from  the 
wounded  limg  or  from  the  external  wound, 
into  the  cavity  of  the  pleura ;  this  causes 
resonance  on  percussion  over  the  upper 
part  of  the  pleural  cavity,  and  dulness  in 
the  most  dependent  part;  sometimes,  but 
not  invariably,  the  succussion  sound  is 
present.  Comparatively  seldom  is  there 
any  general  emphysema  of  the  tissues, 
unless  the  external  wound  is  very  small, 
wdth  a  great  tendency  to  close.  As  a  rule, 
if  there  be  extravasation  of  au-  beyond  the 
bony  parietes,  it  escapes  from  the  wound, 
and  does  not  accumulate  in  the  subcu- 
taneous tissues. 

(/3)  "When  the  wound  in  the  lung  is  pro- 
duced by  the  fractured  end  of  a  rib,  the 
symptoms  are  more  Limited  in  number.  In 
addition  to  those  of  the  fractm-e,  there  will 
jjrobably  be  expectoration  of  frothy  pale- 
red  blood  at  first,  and  after  two  or  three 
days  rust-colom'ed  sputum.  This  will  be 
accompanied  by  troublesome  cough,  deep- 
seated  thoracic  pain,  some  dyspnoea,  and 
probably  a  considerable  elevation  of  tem- 
perature. There  may  be  more  or  less 
htemothorax,  or  more  rarely  haemopneumo- 
thorax.  Pneumothorax  is  not,  however,  so 
frequent  after  this  injury  as  when  there  is 
an  external  wound.  On  the  other  hand,  its 
place  is  taken  by  the  much  more  frequent 
occurrence  of  a  general  emphysema  of  the 
cellular  tissue  of  the  parietes,  and  this  is 
more  frequent  in  the  young  and  healthy 
than  in  the  aged.  Its  occurrence  must 
definitely  show  that  not  only  has  tlioro 
been  some  rent  in  the  pulmonary  surface, 
but  that  the  pleura  costalis  has  also  been 
torn  tlu'ough.  The  air  must  therefore  pass 
across  the  cavity  of  the  plem'a  before  it  can 
extravasate  into  the  areolar  tissue  of  the 


parietes.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that, 
under  these  circumstances,  the  cavity  of 
the  pleiu'a  but  rarely  fills  up  with  air' 
and  the  explanation  probably  is  that  after 
the  lung  has  been  lacerated,  swelling  of 
its  substance  very  rapidly  takes  place,  on 
account  of  its  great  vascularity  and  the 
haemorrhage  which  consequently  takes 
place  into  its  parenchyma,  so  that  the 
limg  fully  occupies  the  cavity  in  which  it 
is  contained.  Consequently,  the  wound  in 
the  lung  becomes  applied  to  the  correspond- 
ing part  in  the  pleura  costaUs  in  which  the 
rent  has  occurred,  and  any  air  which  may 
extravasate  is  forced  out  through  the  wound 
into  the  general  areolar  tissue  of  the  parietes 
at  each  expiration,  there  being  no  room  for 
it  in  the  plem-al  cavity. 

iy)  Wound  of  the  lung  or  rupture  of 
this  viscus  from  simple  compression  of  the 
thorax,  without  any  fractm-e  of  the  ribs,  is  of 
comparatively  rare  occmTence.  It  is  only 
likely  to  take  place  in  young  persons, 
where  the  ribs  and  sternum  are  very  elastic. 
In  the  case  of  a  young  lad  under  the  wi'iter's 
care,  there  was,  in  addition  to  bloody  ex- 
pectoration, a  Limited  patch  of  emphy- 
sema towards  the  root  of  the  neck,  as  if  air 
had  been  forced  out  of  the  rent  of  the  lung 
and  through  the  dome  of  the  pleiura  in  the 
dfrection  of  least  resistance,  by  the  violent 
squeeze  which  the  chest  had  sustained.  In 
this  case,  also,  was  present  the  pecuhar 
capiUary  venous  ecchymosis  which  often 
accompanies  violent  compression  of  the 
chest.  It  principally  affected  the  parts 
where  the  skin  was  thinnest  and  the  capil- 
lary blood-supply  most  abundant.  Thus, 
the  whole  of  the  conjimctiv£e  were  suffused 
of  a  pinkish  tint,  the  wliole  of  the  skin 
of  the  face  was  covered  with  minute  bluish 
dots,  which  gave  it  en  masse  a  hvid  tint. 
The  skin  of  the  neck  was  also  deeply  af- 
fected, but  less  than  the  conjunctivaB  and 
face.  This  boy  ultimately  recovered,  the 
emphysema  disappearing  in  tln-ee  or  four 
days,  the  capiUary  ecchymosis  not  for 
nearly  a  fortnight. 

Prognosis. — This  ,:^ust  mainly  depend 
upon  the  depth  and  size  of  the  wound  in 
the  lung.  Small  wounds  are  rarely  danger- 
ous ;  large  woimds,  especiaUj^  those  involv- 
ing a  large  vessel,  are  exceedingly  so. 

Treatment. — ^^The  patient  should  be 
placed  in  bed  in  the  most  easy  position; 
this  will  generally  bo  lying  over  on  the  in- 
jm'od  side,  so  as  to  allow  the  escape  of  blood 
or  discharge  from  the  wound,  and  to  per- 
mit the  freest  movements  of  the  uninjm-ed 
side  in  respiration.  No  attempt  at  any 
deep  examination  of  the  wound  should  be 
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made  with  the  prohe  or  the  finger— though 
in  cases  where  the  heemorrhage  into  the 
pleural  cavity  is  considerable,  a  di-aiuage- 
tube  vnR  be  of  some  value.  Nor  is  it  wise 
to  attempt  the  washing- out  of  the  wound 
with  any  antiseptic  lotion,  when  first  seen. 
The  surface  of  the  woimd  may  be  washed 
over  with  some  carboHo  lotion  (1  to  40),  and 
then  covered  with  protective  and  antiseptic 
gauze.  The  whole  should  then  be  _sm-- 
rounded  -svith  a  bandage  of  moderate  tight- 
ness. The  tight  bandaging  formerly  recom- 
mended is  not  generally  borne  well  by 
patients  in  this  state,  on  account  of  its 
interfering  too  much  with  the  freedom  of 
respiration.  Nor  is  the  object  for  which  it 
was  devised — ^viz.  the  checking  of  the  bleed- 
ing and  the  prevention  of  extravasation  of 
air — easily  attained  by  this  means.  The 
bandage,  then,  should  be  of  only  moderate 
tightness,  and  applied  more  for  the  purpose 
of  immnbiliRing  the  wounded  side  of  the 
thorax  and  supporting  it,  than  for  the  pm*- 
pose  of  compressing  the  chest.  Although 
these  wounds  can  rarely  be  rendered  asep- 
tic from  the  first,  it  is  an  advantage  to 
di-ess  them  under  the  carboUc  spray.  The 
di-essiugs  should  be  changed  every  day  or 
every  other  day  ia  accordance  with  then- 
condition.  If  the  wound  is  healthily  gra- 
nulating, dressing  on  alternate  days,  or  even 
less  firequently,  wiU  suffice  ;  but  if  there 
be  any  putridity,  or  much  discharge,  it 
should  be  made  daily.  If  a  drainage-tube 
has  been  used  for  very  extensive  plem-al 
heemorrhage  and  consequent  threatened 
collapse  of  the  lung,  it  should  be  withdrawn 
at  the  earUest  practicable  moment  when 
equilibrium  seems  to  have  been  re-estab- 
lished in  the  chest.  If  retained  too  long,  it 
will  tend  to  favour  the  entry  of  air  and  the 
formation  of  a  pneumothorax. 

As  medicinal  treatment,  small  doses  of 
vinum  antunoniale  (l)\x.),  with  two  or  three 
drops  of  tinct.  opii  in  some  hq.  ammon. 
acetatis,  are  useful  for  checking  the  ten- 
dency to  pneiunonia,  and  for  allaying  the 
cough.  The  amount  of  food  given  during 
the  first  two  or  thj^ee.  days  should  be  very 
small.  The  tendency  to  haemorrhage  may 
be  checked  by  reducing  the  amount  within 
the  narrowest  possible  limits,  and  the  wiiter 
has  several  times  kept  these  patients  upon 
only  half  a  pint  of  milk  for  the  first  three 
or  four  days,  with  the  most  excellent  results. 
A  very  small  quantity  of  ice  may  be  allowed 
with  it  to  check  urgent  thirst.  After  the  first 
foiu:  days,  the  amovmt  of  fluid  food  may  be 
slightly  increased,  but  it  is  always  better  in 
Buch  cases  to  ei-r  on  the  side  of  starvation 
than  the  reverse.  H.  G.  Howse. 


LUPUS  ERYTHEMATOSUS.— 

niiion. — A  hyperuamia  of  the  skin,  mainly 
affecting  the  sebaceous  glands  and  hair- 
foUicles,  and  accompanied  by  a  cell-growth. 
It  appears  in  the  foi-m  of  one  or  more  red, 
sHghtly  raised  patches,  chiefly  on  the  face, 
is  extremely  chronic,  and  ends,  without  ul- 
ceration, in  atrophy  and  superficial  scar. 

Etiology. — The  cause  is  still  obscure. 
In  certain  persons,  with  feeble  circulation 
and  a  tendency  to  chilblains,  it  seems  to  be 
provoked  by  comparatively  slight  irritating 
causes,  such  as  simburn,  exposm-e  to  cold, 
sea  air,  and  wind.  Eich  and  poor  are  equally 
Hable  to  its  attacks,  but  females  more  than 
males.  It  is  a  rare  form  of  lupus,  and  neither 
hereditary  nor  contagious. 

Symptoms. — The  disease  may  begin  at 
any  age,  but  usually  does  so  between  fifteen 
and  thirty,  and  often  lasts  for  life.  It  com- 
mences with  one  or  more  well-defined  oval 
or  round  eryiihematous  patches  on  the  face. 
These  gradually  spread  and  coalesce,  form- 
ing, when  folly  developed,  what  is  known  as 
the  butterfly  outline,  the  body  resting  on  the 
nose  and  a  wing  extended  on  either  cheek. 
Occasionally  it  commences  on  the  scalp, 
but  it  is  constantly  symmetrical  wherever 
located.  The  usual  order  of  appearance  is 
primarily  on  the  nose,  extending  thence 
first  to  one  cheek  and  then  to  the  other, 
then  to  the  ears,  scalp,  backs  of  hands  and 
fingers,  feet  and  toes,  and  trunk,  affecting 
each  side  to  an  equal  extent.  In  colour 
it  is  either  of  a  bright  red,  dull  brick  red, 
or  violet  tint.  The  crust  that  forms  on 
the  patch,  and  is  an  important  featm'e 
of  the  disease,  varies  in  colomr,  being 
sometimes  grey,  but  often  yellow ;  and  the 
plugs  of  sebaceous  matter  extending  into 
the  foUicles  render  it  very  adherent  to  the 
skin.  As  the  patches  extend,  their  centres 
become  gradually  converted  into  thin,  super- 
ficial, silvery -tinted  scars.  If  the  active  pro- 
cess be  suspended,  the  scarring  may  spread 
over  the  whole  of  the  patches.  Sometimes, 
even  after  a  long  period  of  quiescence,  fi-om 
some  slight  or  scarcely  apparent  cause,  the 
patches  may  increase  in  size.  The  edge 
of  a  well-defined  patch  is  raised,  while  the 
centre  is  depressed,  and,  when  the  crust  is 
forcibly  removed,  the  sm'face  is  found  to  be 
red  and  pitted,  and  covered  with  niunerous 
bleeding  points.  The  mucous  membrane  of 
the  lips  is  occasionally  involved ;  but,  speaJt- 
ing  generally,  the  mucous  membranes  are 
not  attacked  as  they  are  by  lupus  vulgaris. 
The  whole  process  terminates  in  absorption, 
and  there  is  never  any  ulceration.  Even 
in  cases  in  which  large  tracts  of  skin  are 
affected,  the  general  health  is  not  usually 
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interrupted,  except  in  the  acute  and  severe 
variety  described  by  Kaposi,  Hans  Hebra, 
and  others  in  Germany,  in  which  the  ap- 
peai'ance  of  the  eruption  is  accompanied  by 
fever,  often  termiuating  in  death.  In  ordi- 
nary cases,  some  smarting  or  burning  is 
experienced  on  exposure  to  cold  or  heat,  or 
fi-om  indigestion,  but  there  is  Httle  or  no 
pain. 

Diagnosis. — In  an  early  stage  it  is  apt 
to  be  confounded  with  simple  erythema ;  but, 
as  erythema  is  a  transitory  disease,  a  httle 
time  will  suffice  to  show  its  true  nattu'e. 
From  eczema  it  can  be  distinguished  by  the 
absence  of  watery  exudation,  by  its  chronic 
course,  and,  in  the  later  stages,  by  the 
scarring ;  and  from  acne  rosacea  by  its 
raised  and  well-defined  margin,  and  the 
absence  of  pustules  and  tubercles.  SyphiHs 
wlU  at  times  imitate  lupus  erythematosus 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  diagnosis  far 
from  easy,  but  it  is  of  value  to  note  that 
this  manifestation  of  syphilis  is  usually  a 
late  one,  more  rapid  in  its  course,  and  not 
so  strictly  symmetrical  as  lupus  erythema- 
tosus ;  besides  which  there  is  the  important 
test  by  anti-syphiUtic  drugs. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — At  first  there  is  dila- 
tation of  the  capillary  plexuses  of  the  seba- 
ceous glands  and  hau'-foUicles,  followed  by 
a  gradual  development  of  a  smaU-ceUed 
growth  in  the  surrounding  connective  tissue. 
The  crusts  are  formed  of  sebaceous  matter. 
The  new  growth  is  converted  into  scar- tissue 
by  a  process  of  fatty  degeneration.  Accord- 
ing to  some  authorities,  the  sweat-glands 
may  be  primarily  affected. 

Treatment. — A.  Local. — There  are  three 
distinct  indications  in  the  local  treatment : 
(1)  Soothing  and  astringent  applications  to 
allay  smarting  or  burning  ;  (2)  stimulating 
applications  to  promote  absorption  ;  (3)  me- 
chanical or  chemical  means  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  new  growth.  (1)  When  the  ery- 
thema is  the  chief  symptom,  much  may  be 
done  by  avoiding  all  sources  of  irritation, 
such  as  cold  wind,  sea  air,  or  sun,  and  by 
the  use  of  cooling  and  astringent  applica- 
tions, such  as  hq.  plumbi  in  lotion  or  oint- 
ment, oleate  of  zinc  in  powder  or  mixed 
with  spermaceti  ointment  in  the  propor- 
tion of  5j-  to  Bj'j  calamine  5j->  oxide  of 
zinc  5ss.,  glycerine  f5iss.,  in  rose  water  f5vj. ; 
cod-Uver  oil,  liquor  carbonis  deterg.  f5ss.  to 
vaseline  §j.  Complete  removal  of  all  crusts 
should  be  effected  by  oiling  and  washing  with 
soap  and  water,  or,  better  still,  with  soft  soap 
and  spirits  of  wine  in  equal  parts.  (2)  Stimu- 
lating appUcations  of  various  kinds  may  then 
be  employed,  with  a  view  to  the  absorption 
of  the  new  growth.    Mercurial  ointments. 


sulphur,  carbohc  acid,  chromic  acid,  chryso« 
phanic  acid,  pyrogaUic  acid,  iodine,  iodo- 
form, tar,  salicylic  acid,  chloride  of  zinc, 
in  various  combinations  and  proportions, 
are  all  recommended,  and  are  often  of 
service  in  individual  cases.  (3)  For  the 
destruction  of  the  new  growth  there  is 
no  method  so  efficacious  as  multiple  linear 
scarification,  repeated  at  intervals  of  a  week 
for  a  long  period.  It  is  successful  in  about 
half  the  cases,  and  leaves  a  white,  soft, 
yielding  scar.  The  other  methods  of  de- 
struction are  electrolysis,  galvano-cautery, 
scraping  with  a  sharp  sj)oon ;  or  by  the 
application  of  caustics,  such  as  chloride  of 
zinc,  or  Vieima  paste,  or  the  acid  nitrate  of 
mercmy. 

B.  Constitutional. — Cases  have  been  re- 
corded, from  time  to  time,  in  which  benefit 
and  even  cure  has  resulted  from  the  pro- 
longed use  of  one  of  the  following  drugs ; 
arsenic,  iodine,  iodide  of  potassium,  iodide 
of  starch,  phosphorus,  and  cod-Uver  oU. 
It  is  difficult  to  give  any  rule  for  consti- 
tutional treatment  further  than  that  any 
deviation  from  health  should  be  treated,  and 
that  one  or  more  of  the  above-mentioned 
remedies  should  be  tried. 

Malcolm  Moeeis. 

LUPUS  VULGARIS.— Z)e/I7w^io?^.— 
Lupus  vulgaris  is  a  chronic  disease  of  the 
skin  or  mucous  membrane,  and  consists 
of  a  cellular  new  growth  in  the  substance 
of  the  corium,  presenting  the  appearance 
of  yellowish  nodules  of  u'regular  size.  After 
passing  through  various  stages,  it  termi- 
nates in  scars,  the  result  of  ulceration  or 
atrophy. 

Etiology. — Lupus  vulgaris  is  less  com- 
mon in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  than  on  the  continent  of  Em'ope.  It 
is  said  chiefly  to  attack  people  who  live  in 
cold,  damp  districts,  and  females  rather  than 
males.  It  is  a  disease  of  early  life,  making 
its  appearance  usually  between  the  second 
and  tenth  year,  but  it  is  neither  hereditary 
nor  syphilitic.  Until  quite  recent  years,  it 
was  held  by  all  authorities  to  be  a  mani- 
festation of  scrofula,  but  now  that  scrofula 
may  fau'ly  be  considered  to  be  a  patholo- 
gical process  totally  distinct  fi'om  tubercu- 
losis, the  question  arises  whether  lupus  can 
be  so  classified.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
clear  that  certain  changes  in  the  skm  re- 
sembling lupus  are  scrofulous  in  origin,  but 
these,  which  should  be  classed  under  scro- 
fuloderma, will  be  considered  imder  the  head 
of  diagnosis.  Whether  lupus  is  or  is  not  a 
local  tuberculosis  of  the  skin  is  a  question  of 
grave  unportance,  bearing  as  it  does  directly 
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on  prognosis  and  treatment.  Upwai-ds  of 
twenty  years  ago  Mr.  Hutchinson  pointed 
out  its  connection  with  the  tubercular  dia- 
thesis ;  yet  we  find  that  out  of  209  oases 
carefully  examined  by  Dr.  Eaudnitz  of 
Prague,  although  21  cases  are  recorded  in 
which  there  was  hereditary  history  of  tu- 
berculosis, only  2  of  them  had  lung-tuber- 
culosis themselves.  More  recently,  nume- 
rous observers  have  examined  hipus-nodules 
for  micro-organisms.  Before  Koch's  dis- 
covery of  the  tubercle  bacillus,  Schiiller 
described  a  microbe  in  the  smaller  tuber- 
cles of  lupus,  and  Friedlander,  Pfeiffer, 
Doutrelepont,  Demme,  Iirause,_  Martin, 
Besnier,  have  aU  discovered  bacilli  in  lupus 
tissue,  and  each  has  asserted  the  iden- 
tity of  lupus  and  tuberculosis.  Schiiller 
injected  lupus  into  the  trachea  of  animals, 
making  at  the  same  time  a  wound  in  the 
knee-joint,  and  after  a  certain  time  found 
tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  and  the  joint. 
Maartin,  using  the  same  method,  was  once 
unsuccessful  and  once  successful.  Besrder 
quotes  cases  in  which  death  took  place 
from  tuberculosis  of  internal  organs  in 
people  suffering  from  lupus,  and  argues 
therefrom  that  lupus  is  a  local  tuberculosis, 
and  may  become  the  focus  of  infection  of 
the  whole  body. 

On  the  other  hand,  Kaposi,  Vidal,  and 
Kiener  have,  by  different  modes,  subcuta- 
neously  inoculated  various  animals  with 
lupus  products,  with  only  negative  results. 
Comil  and  Leloir,  also,  examined  skin  from 
eleven  lupus  patients  but  found  bacilli  in 
one  case  only.  With  this  evidence  before 
us,  therefore,  the  whole  question  of  the  re- 
lation of  lupus  to  tuberculosis  must  be  con- 
sidered as  still  sub  judice. 

Symptoms. — Lupus  first  appears  in  the 
form  of  a  smaU,  light-brown,  or  amber- 
coloured  patch  on  the  skin,  with  more  or 
less  redness  round  it.  "When  pressed  with 
the  finger  the  redness  disappears,  but  the 
patch  itself,  though  rendered  paler,  retains 
its  characteristic  yellow  tint.  This  peculiar 
appearance  has  been  compared  to  apple 
jelly,  and  very  aptly,  for  were  a  small  por- 
tion of  skin  gouged  out,  the  cavity  fiUed 
with  apple  jelly,  and  the  surface  pared  even 
with  the  surrounding  skin,  the  resemblance 
to  a  primary  nodule  of  lupus  -pulgaris  would 
be  complete. 

When  first  this  amber-coloured  or  '  apple 
jelly '-like  noclnle  makes  its  appearance  on 
tne  surface  of  the  skin,  it  may  be  no  larger 
than  a  pin's  head,  in  which  condition  it  may 
remain  stationary  for  months  or  years,  and 
then  either  gradually  disappear,  leaving  in  its 
place  a  small  scar,  or  slowly  enlarge.  Again, 


there  may  be  several  of  tlicse  primary 
nodules,  which  may  coalesce,  forming 
patches  of  u'regular  shape,  when  the  ra- 
pidity of  the  spread  of  the  disease  vnU  be 
foimd  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  the  nodules,  the  centre  of  each  of  which 
becomes  gradually  converted  into  scar 
tissue.  The  whole  process  is  destructive, 
but  the  amount  of  destruction  depends  on 
the  position  of  the  nodules.  When  super- 
ficially placed  ia  the  corium,  the  resulting 
scar  is  thin  and  oftentimes  barely  visible  ; 
but,  if  deeply  situated,  the  ulceration  is  more 
extensive  and  the  scar  unsightly.  Though 
lupus  vulgaris  is  primarily  a  disease  of  the 
skm  or  mucous  membrane,  it  may  also 
attack  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  muscles, 
cartilage,  and  all  tissues  except  bone.  There 
is,  as  a  rule,  little  or  no  pain,  and  the  glands 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  diseased  skin 
are  usually  not  affected.  Occasionally  there 
is  much  erythema  or  oedema. 

The  different  varieties  of  lupus  depend 
either  on  the  shape  of  the  patch  or  on  the 
changes  it  undergoes,  but  it  cannot  be  too 
strongly  stated  that  these  are  stages  merely, 
and  not  separate  varieties ;  and,  as  some  or 
all  of  them  may  occur  at  the  same  time  in 
the  same  individual,  it  would  be  better  if 
the  term  lupus  vulgaris  were  employed  to 
designate  all  stages  of  the  disease. 

Lupus  exedens  or  lupus  exulcerans  are 
terms  applied  to  the  disease  when  there  is 
distinct  ulceration,  a  phase  usually  confined 
to  the  nose  or  cheeks;  lupus  non-exedens 
when  there  is  no  ulceration.  When  the 
nodules  shrivel  and  disappear  with  more  or 
less  desquamation,  but  without  ulceration, 
the  variety  is  teraied  lupus  exfoUativus  or 
exfoliaceus ;  while  the  huddling  together  of 
the  nodules,  so  that  they  project  consider- 
ably above  the  level  of  the  skin,  is  called 
lupus  hypertropliicus  or  tuherculatus. 
Should  a  patch  of  irregular  outline  be 
formed  by  the  fusion  of  two  or  more 
patches,  lupus  serjpiginosus  is  produced ; 
but  if  it  present  the  appearance  of  nume- 
rous scattered  isolated  points  it  is  called 
lupus  ddsseminatus.  McCall  Anderson  adds 
yet  another  variety  which,  because  of  cer- 
tain warty  growths  appearing  on  the  tuber- 
cles, he  calls  lupus  verrucosus,  but  which 
Vidal  designated  lupus  scUreux. 

Lupus  usually  shows  itself  first  on  the 
skin  of  the  nose,  and  the  parts  subject  to 
attack  next  in  fi'equency  are  the  cheeks, 
and  then  the  extremities.  Next  in  order  are 
the  ears,  mouth,  gums,  pharynx  and  larynx, 
eye,  and  female  genital  organs.  The  scalp 
is  seldom  attacked  primarily.  The  disease 
on  each  part  will  now  be  briefly  noticed,  and 
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its  differential  diagnosis,  distingiiishing  it 
fi'om  certain  other  diseases,  given. 

Lupus  of  the  Nose. — At  first,  in  most 
cases,  one  or  more  small  yellowish-red  spots 
appear  on  the  skin  near  the  tip  or  at  the 
sides  of  the  nose.  When  these  early  no- 
dioles  occur  in  the  first  decade  of  life,  they 
are  easily  distingnishahle  firom  simple  in- 
flammatory diseases ;  from  eczema  by  the 
absence  of  moisture  and  persistence,  and 
from  psoriasis  by  the  immimity  of  other 
parts  of  the  body  and  by  the  absence  of  the 
silvery  scales.  Their  resemblance  to  true 
scrofulous  nodules  renders  the  diagnosis  in 
an  early  stage  less  easy.  The  scrofulous 
nodules  are  harder  when  pricked,  paler,  and 
more  raised  than  lupus.  They  are  usually 
more  rapid  in  growth  and  tend  to  ulcerate 
more  quickly,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  neighbour- 
ing lymphatics  are  involved.  "When  the 
first  appearance  occurs  diuring  the  second 
decade,  at  or  soon  after  the  age  of  puberty, 
the  lupus  nodules  are  apt  to  be  mistaken 
for  either  acne  vulgaris  or  a  secondary 
manifestation  of  syphilis.  The  luj)us  no- 
dules are,  however,  usually  larger  than 
acne,  not  limited  to  sebaceous  glands,  not 
pusttilar,  soft  when  pricked,  and  are  of 
longer  standing.  They  are  distinguished 
from  syphilitic  nodules  by  the  absence  of 
the  cachexia,  enlarged  glands,  sore-throat, 
and  the  mixed  eruption  usual  in  that  dis- 
ease. Lupus  of  the  nose  is  sometimes  diffi- 
cult to  diagnose  firom  acne  rosacea.  The 
age  at  which  the  disease  showed  itself, 
the  presence  of  apjjle-jelly  nodules  and 
scarring,  are  the  guides. 

Lupus  of  the  Cheeks. — Lupus  vulgaris 
is  a  non-symmetrical  disease ;  it  is,  there- 
fore, not  uncommon  to  see  on  one  cheek  a 
single  patch  that  has  lasted  for  years,  or 
both  cheeks  may  be  attacked  by  extension 
from  one  'side,  or  as  a  result  of  several  no- 
dules scattered  on  the  nose  and  cheeks.  It 
is  interesting  to  notice  that,  however  much 
the  disease  may  extend,  the  forehead  and 
chin,  as  a  rule,  escape  attack.  Diagnosis  of 
a  single  patch  of  lupus  is  not  always  easy, 
but  it  will  be  discernible  fi'om  eczema, 
psoriasis,  and  acne  rosacea  for  reasons  al- 
ready mentioned.  Lupus  may  be  distin- 
guished from  scrofulodenna  by  its  hardness, 
and  the  frequency  with  which  it  appears  in 
scars  after  abscesses.  Enlargement  of  tho 
glands  and  other  signs  of  scrofula,  such  as 
catarrh,  serve  to  distinguish  scrofula  fi'om 
true  lupus.  Tertiary  tubercular  syphilide 
may  be  recognised  by  the  age  at  which  the 
disease  first  appeared,  by  the  rate  of  its 
growth,  by  the  shape  and  colour  of  the 
patch,  and  by  tlic  history  and  presence  of 


old  scars.  When  attacking  both  cheeks  and 
nose  and  not  ulcerating,  lupus  vulgaris  may 
be  confounded  with  lupus  erythematosus, 
which  may  be  distingmshed  from  it  by  its 
symmetrical  distribution,  by  the  age  at 
which  it  appears — usually  after  puberty — 
by  its  superficial  character  and  its  total 
fi'eedom  fi-om  ulceration,  by  the  absence 
of  api^le-jelly  tubercles,  by  the  colour  and 
natm'e  of  the  crusts,  and  the  plugs  on  the 
under  surface  when  removed. 

There  is  a  variety  of  lupus  vulgaris, 
occasionally  seen  on  the  face,  which  often 
ulcerates,  leaving  small  pits,  and  which, 
from  its  resemblance  to  common  acne,  has 
been  called  acne-lv-pus.  The  chief  features 
of  chronic  ulcerating  lupus  of  the  face, 
which  may  be  mistaken  for  simple  scro- 
fulous ulceration,  epithehoma,  rodent  ulcer, 
and  tertiary  syphilis,  are  the  age  of  the 
patient,  the  mode  of  origin,  the  rate  of 
growth,  the  character  of  the  ulcer,  and  the 
constitutional  effects.  Both  lupus  and 
scrofula  commence  in  early  hfe,  the  latter 
in  a  hard  tubercular  nodule  which  breaks 
down  speedily,  forming  an  ulcer  with  a 
thin  undermined  edge  ;  the  sm'face  is  either 
devoid  of  granulations  or  covered  with  pale 
flabby  granulations  which  bleed  easily,  and 
the  sin-rounding  sMn  puj-ple  or  red.  The 
lymphatic  glands  are  enlarged,  and  there 
are  usually  other  signs  of  scrofula.  There 
are  nodules  of  lupus  around  the  lupus 
ulcer,  the  edges  of  which  are  not  well  de- 
fined. The  discharge  is  yello^\'ish  but  not 
offensive,  forming  thick  scabs,  and  there  is 
a  tendency  to  heal  in  the  centre.  Epithe- 
lioma and  rodent  ulcer  usually  commence 
in  middle  or  late  life,  and  generally  at  the 
junction  of  skin  and  mucous  membrane,  as, 
for  instance,  the  mai-gin  of  nostrfl.  or  eyelid ; 
and  usually  fi*om  one  j)oint,  and  not  several, 
as  in  lupus,  and  the  process  is  very  slow, 
as  a  rule  lasting  for  years.  They  differ 
from  lupus  in  their  tendency  to  destroy 
deej)  tissues,  including  bone,  and  by  show- 
ing no  disposition  to  heal.  The  rodent 
ulcer  is  cavernous,  the  base  smooth,  and  the 
edge  firm  and  inelastic.  The  syi^hUitic  ulcer 
spreads  serpiginously,  often  with  an  outline 
of  a  horse-shoe  shape,  unlike  lupus ;  in 
addition  to  which  the  edges  are  sharply 
defined,  the  discharge  is  foul,  and  there  is  a 
tendency  to  destroy  deep  tissues,  including 
bone,  its  rate  of  gi-owth  is  usually  more 
rapid  than  that  of  rodent  ulcer  or  epithe- 
lioma, and  the  existence  of  early  symptoms 
of  syphilis  and  the  presence  of  scars  are 
important  data. 

Lupus  of  the  face,  by  destruction  of  the 
skin  and  scar-contraction,  may  produce  the 
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most  terrible  defonnity.  Ectropion  and 
dragging  of  the  mouth  and  nose  are  com- 
mon results,  as  also  loss  of  a  gi'eat  portion 
of  the  nose. 

Lupus  of  the  Eak. — The  ear  may  be 
attacked  either  primarily  or  by  extension 
fi-om  the  face.  The  disease  may  commence 
on  the  membrana  tympani  and  spread  out- 
wards, or  on  the  outer  ear  and  ultimately 
involve  the  membrane,  from  which  cause 
deafness  frequently  results.  The  destru.c- 
tion  and  deformity  are  also  at  times  very 
gi'eat,  leaving  the  external  meatus  perma- 
nently contracted. 

Lupus  of  the  Trunk  and  Extremi- 
ties.— Lupus  may  attack  any  part  of  the 
surface,  and  differs  in  appearance  according 
to  the  part  attacked.  It  may  start  and 
piursue  its  com-se  in  the  same  way  as  on 
the  face,  though  as  a  rule  the  process  is 
even  slower.  There  is  a  variety,  most 
severe  in  character,  which  has  been 
described  vmder  the  name  of  lupus  muti- 
lans, which  attacks  the  fingers  and  toes, 
ulcerating  greatly,  and  causing  much  de- 
struction, contraction,  and  deformity. 

Lupus  of  the  Mucous  Membranes. — 
This  may  either  commence  in  the  mucous 
membrane  or  may  spread  thereto  from 
affected  skin.  When  primarily  affecting 
the  mucous  membrane  it  is  difficult  to  re- 
cognise, and  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  has 
often  existed  long  prior  to  its  discovery. 
The  nasal  mucous  membrane  is  that  most 
commonly  attacked,  next  the  mouth  and 
pharynx,  and  occasionally  the  larjmx,  while 
the  rarest  parts  are  the  genital  organs,  both 
male  and  female. 

In  the  nose,  the  first  indication  is  a  scab 
or  crust  and  a  shght  sensation  of  soreness. 
If  the  scab  be  removed  the  exposed  sm'face 
bleeds  easily,  is  sensitive  to  the  touch,  and 
soft  when  scraped.  If  not  arrested  at  this 
stage  deep  ulceration  may  ensue,  often 
causing  the  complete  destruction  of  the  car- 
tilaginous septum.  In  the  mouth,  isolated 
patches  may  occur  on  the  lips,  which  be- 
come swollen  and  everted,  on  the  gums  and 
on  the  hard  and  soft  palate.  The  tongue 
is  rarely  affected.  The  conjunctiva  is  seldom 
attacked  primarily,  but  occasionally  by  ex- 
tension fi-om  the  cheeks. 

Morbid  Anatomy.  —  Sections  of  skin 
affected  with  lupus  vulgaris  show  under 
the  microscope  small  scattered  nodules, 
arranged  like  nests  in  the  fibrous  connec- 
tive tissue,  composed  of  young  cells  situated 
in  a  highly  vascular  network.  The  sur- 
rounding corium  is  at  first  free,  but  gradually 
the  small-celled  growth  extends  along  the 
vessels,  or  the  sweat-glands,  or  the  hair- 
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loUicles  and  sebaceous  glands,  until  the 
whole  depth  of  the  corimn  is  involved. 
The  epidermis,  at  first  imaffected,  becomes 
hypertrophied.  Fatty  degeneration  and 
absorption  may  take  place  in  the  deeper 
nodides  without  destruction  of  the  epidermis, 
or  ulceration  of  the  whole  substance  of  skin 
and  subcutaneous  tissues  may  result,  fol- 
lowed by  cicatrisation. 

Treatment. — A.  Local. — Whatever  me- 
thod is  used,  the  xiltimate  aim  in  the  treat- 
ment of  lupus  is  the  total  destruction  of  all 
the  existing  lupus  tissue.  This  is  not  an 
easy  matter,  even  when  the  parts  are  well 
within  the  surgeon's  reach.  Each  method 
has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages,  and 
care  must  be  taken  to  select  that  most  suit- 
able to  the  individual  case.  When  there 
is  much  erythema  or  oedema  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  patch,  soothing  or  astrin- 
gent applications,  such  as  lead  or  zinc,  are 
for  the  time  preferable  to  violent  caustic  or 
sm'gical  treatment. 

The  points  of  most  importance,  in  select- 
ing a  method  to  destroy  the  growth,  are 
the  thoroughness  of  the  destruction  and  the 
kind  of  scar  produced  by  the  process. 

The  various  means  may  be  divided 
thus : — 1.  Mechanical.    2.  Chemical. 

1.  Mechanical. — When  the  disease  is 
situated  on  the  face  and  is  superficial,  much 
improvement,  and  often  cure,  can  be  effected 
by  free  scarification.  By  this  process  only 
diseased  tissue  is  destroyed.  If  the  parts  be 
more  deeply  involved,  scraping,  with  one  of 
the  many  kinds  of  curette  or  spoon,  is  often 
attended  with  the  most  satisfactory  results. 
In  all  forms  of  ulcerating  lupus,  and  in  lupus 
of  the  mucous  membranes,  scraping  is  to 
be  preferred  to  any  other  treatment.  The 
scraping,  to  be  effective,  must  be  done 
thoroughly  and  repeated  constantly,  so  as 
to  destroy  every  vestige  of  the  new  growth. 
In  disseminated  lupus,  a  narrow  curved 
spoon  may  be  introduced  into  a  nodule  and 
pushed  subcutaneously  into  a  neighbouring 
one,  when  both  nodules  can  be  broken  up 
by  rotating  the  spoon.  The  writer  has  in- 
troduced a  double  screw  for  the  complete 
destruction  of  small  isolated  nodules. 

The  actual  cautery  is  strongly  advocated  ' 
by  some,  and  at  times  excellent  results 
are  obtained  by  its  use.  For  this  pm-pose 
Paquelin's  thermo-cautere  is  the  best  way 
of  applying  it.  A  fine  point,  heated  to  red- 
ness, should  be  firmly  inserted  into  each 
nodule  until  the  resistance  of  the  sound 
tissue  is  felt.  Care  mtist  be  taken  not  to 
operate  on  too  largo  an  area  at  one  time. 

The  ultimate  scar  is  not  so  satisfactory 
as  that  attendant  on  scraping,  as  much  thick 
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cicatricial  tissue  often  results;  but  it  is  a 
suitable  method  of  treatment  for  isolated 
nodules  which  have  resisted  other  treat- 
ment. The  galvanic  cautery  is  strongly 
recommended  by  Dr.  Besnier  of  Paris, 
because  it  destroys  without  blood-letting. 
Occasionally,  it  is  useful  to  combine  scrap- 
ing and  cautery,  first  scraping  out  as  much 
of  the  diseased  tissue  as  possible,  and  then 
lightly  cauterising  the  raw  surface.  Weak 
solutions  of  perchloride  of  mercury,  chloride 
of  zinc,  carbolic  acid  or  boracic  acid,  or 
finely-powdered  iodoform,  are  suitable 
dressings  after  either  scraping  or  cautery. 

2.  Chemical. — The  local  treatment  of 
lupus  by  chemical  means  alone  must  be 
looked  upon  as  a  somewhat  obsolete  method. 
Many  have  been  recommended,  but  none 
are  really  satisfactory.  In  superficial  cases, 
no  doubt,  some  caustics  are  useful,  but  in 
consequence  of  the  difiiculty  in  regulating 
their  action,  they  either  destroy  too  much 
or  too  Httle.  If  strong  acids  are  employed, 
such  as  nitric,  more  tissue  may  he  de- 
stroyed than  is  necessary;  or  if  weaker 
caustics  are  used,  such  as  nitrate  of  sUver, 
a  solution  of  potassa  fusa,  carbolic  acid, 
or  arsenic  paste,  the  diseased  tissue  may  be 
only  partly  destroyed,  and  the  remainder 
stimulated  to  renewed  action.  Injections 
into  the  nodules,  by  means  of  a  small  syringe, 
of  a  caustic  solution,  such  as  iodine  1  part, 
glycerine  20  parts,  have  been  successful  in 
the  hands  of  Schiff  of  Vienna  and  others. 

B.  Constitutional. — It  is  difficult  to  lay 
down  any  rigid  rules  for  guidance.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  there  is  a  drug  that  has 
any  specific  power  in  preventing  the  forma- 
tion or  development  of  true  lupus  vulgaris. 
Lupus  usually  occurs  in  healthy  people,  but 
if  there  be  any  deviation  from  health  it 
should,  of  course,  receive  attention. 

Some  authorities  strongly  advise  the 
administration  of  such  drugs  as  iodine, 
iodide  of  potassiimi,  phosphorus,  arsenic, 
iron,  cod-liver  oil ;  and,  as  no  harm  can 
accrue,  it  is  wise  to  give  the  patient  the 
benefit  of  a  trial  of  one  or  more  of  them,  at 
the  same  time  impressing  the  opinion  that 
without  active  local  treatment  the  chance 
of  cure  is  remote,  if  not  impossible. 

Malcolm  Morris. 

LYMPHADENITIS  or  ADENITIS. 

Tliese  terms  are  applied  to  inflammations 
of  a  lymphatic  gland.  There  are  many 
varieties  of  the  process,  and  the  cases  may 
be  divided  into  such  as  are  acute,  subacute, 
or  chronic.  The  more  useful  and  more 
usual  division  of  adenitis,  however,  is  based 
upon  the  nature  of  the  morbid  process  in- 


volved, and  is  a  di\asion  of  the  forms  of  the 
malady  according  to  their  kind  rather  than 
their  degree.  By  this  arrangement  three 
principal  varieties  are  separated :  1.  The 
simple,  2.  The  scrofulous  or  tubercular,  3. 
The  syphUitic.  Besides  these  there  are 
other  specific  forms,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  adenitis  met  with  in  farcy, 
in  the  plague,  in  erysipelas,  pyaemia,  &c. 
The  present  article  is  concerned  only  with 
simple  adenitis.  The  other  forms  will  be 
found  described  under  Bubo  ;  Glanders  ; 
Scrofula  ;  Syphilis,  &c. 

Simple  Adenitis,  Bubo. — Pathology. — 
The  inflammatory  process  when  it  involves 
a  gland  differs  in  no  way  from  a  like  process 
attacking  other  parts  of  the  body.    It  may 
assume  an  acute,  subacute,  or  chronic  cha- 
racter.   In  acute  cases  the  gland  is  swollen, 
and  is  softer  and  moister  than  usual ;  on 
section  it  is  red  and  often  presents  hsemor- 
rhagic  patches.    The  change  is  first  ob- 
served and  remains  most  marked  in  the 
cortex  of  the  gland ;  all  the  blood-vessels 
are  dUated,  and  the  lymph-channels  are 
blocked  with  leucocytes,  among  which  will 
be  foimd  a  few  red  blood-corpuscles.  In 
the  foUicles  also  the  number  of  lymphoid 
corpuscles  is  greatly  increased ;  as  the  cells 
accumulate  at  any  one  part,  that  part  be- 
comes paler  and  the  hyperaemia  diminishes. 
The  fibres  of  the  reticulxun  become  swollen 
and  soften,  and  after  a  while  break  down, 
and  the  anatomical  details  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  gland  are  lost.    In  the  least  severe 
cases  resolution  follows.    The  leucocytes 
undergo  fatty  degeneration  and  are  absorbed, 
the  congestion  diminishes,  and  the  gland 
becomes  flaccid.    In  other  cases — taking 
them  in  order  of  severity — suppm-ation  takes 
place,  either  in  isolated  spots  or  throughout 
the  substance  of  the  disordered  gland.  This 
pus  will  probably  be  discharged,  but,  in  cases 
that  become  chronic,  its  fluid  parts  may  be 
absorbed  and  it  may  form  a  caseous  mass 
in  the  centre  of  a  disorganised  and  inactive 
gland.  If  the  tension  within  the  capsule  has 
been  considerable  dm-ing  the  acute  stage, 
the  blood-vessels  may  become  so  com- 
pressed that  the  gland-tissue  perishes,  in 
whole  or  part,  by  necrosis.    AVhcn  the  cap- 
sule is  divided,  it  is  foimd  to  be  occupied  by 
a  sloughy  mass.    In  another  series  of  cases 
the  inflammation  becomes  clu'onic.  The  con- 
gestion diminishes,  and  the  gland  becomes 
the  seat  of  an  extensive  growth  of  new  con- 
nective tissue.   This  tissue  is  of  low  organi- 
sation and  ill-formed.    It  may  develop  into 
fibrous  tissue  and  the  gland  be  converted 
into  an  indm-ated  mass  composed  mainly 
of  this  structure  (cirrhosis  or  fibroid  indura- 
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tion),  or  the  nowly  fonncd  material  may 
break  down  here  and  .there,  and  small 
collections  of  pus  be  formed,  which  will 
probably  find  thek  way  to  the  sm-face  from 
time  to  time. 

Thus,  an  acutely  inflamed  gland  may 
undergo  resolution,  or  may  suppurate  or 
perish  by  necrosis,  or  may  pass  into  the 
condition  of  chronic  inflammation  or  long- 
abiding  suppm-ation.  It  may  become  con- 
verted into  a  more  or  less  pennanent 
fibroid  mass.  It  may  caseate  and  in  time 
become  calcareous.  It  may  undergo  re- 
solution, and  after  that  may  atrophy  more 
or  less  completely.  After  having  been 
once  inflamed,  it  may  at  futiure  times  be- 
come again  and  again  inflamed  upon  sHght 
provocation,  or,  after  having  been  quiescent 
for  months  or  years,  suppuration  may  be 
excited  in  it  with  singular  ease.  Such  sup- 
pm-ation  will  take  place  about  the  residues 
of  the  pi-imai-y  inflaromation,  and  will  con- 
stitute the  form  of  abscess  tei-med  by  Paget 
'residual.' 

Causes. — Adenitis  is  nearly  always  se- 
condary, and  due  to  the  absorption  of  morbid 
material  from  a  focus  of  inflammation 
at  the  periphery.  The  lymphatics  con- 
veying that  material  to  the  gland  may  or 
may  not  be  inflamed  themselves.  Adenitis 
may  follow  upon  wounds,  especially  upon 
such  as  are  septic  or  are  u-ritated  by  the 
presence  of  a  foreign  substance.  It  occm's 
especially,  also,  in  cases  where  pus  has  not 
a  free  vent,  as  in  small  sores  covered  with  a 
scab.  It  is  often  seen  after  wounds  exposed 
to  continued  iiTitation,  as  after  abrasion  of 
the  heel  from  friction  of  a  shoe.  It  would 
appear  that,  in  rare  cases,  glands  have  been 
inflamed  by  the  absorption  of  animal  poisons 
through  the  skin,  the  integument  presenting 
no  breach  of  surface.  Glands  may  be  in- 
flamed by  direct  violence ;  as  an  example 
of  this,  may  be  cited  the  case  of  a  healthy 
man  whose  cervical  glands  became  acutely 
inflamed  after  an  accident  in  which  the 
neck  had  been  sevarely  compressed.  It 
is  possible  also  that  adenitis  may  some- 
times be  excited  directly  by  exposure  to 
cold.  Inflammation  in  the  vicuiity  of  a 
gland  may  spread  to  that  body  by  direct 
continuity  of  tissue,  without  of  necessity 
reaching  it  by  means  of  the  lymphatics. 
Some  individuals  are  more  hable  to  adenitis 
than  others.  It  is  more  common  in  the 
young  ;  it  is  comparatively  rare  in  the  aged. 
It  is  often  met  with  in  those  who  are  debili- 
tated, as,  for  example,  in  chfldi-en  conva- 
lescent from  fevers.  The  inflammation  in 
the  glands  will  partake  of  the  cliaracter  of 
the  primary  inflammation.    It  is  indeed,  a 


mere  reproduction  of  it.  The  mischief  in 
nearly  every  instance  stops  at  the  first  chain 
of  glands  above  the  seat  of  the  primary  mis- 
chief. In  some  rare  cases  the  inflammatory 
irritant  is  passed  on,  but  alwaj's  in  a  much 
modified  and  milder  form,  to  the  chain  of 
glands  next  above  those  the  seat  of  the 
adenitis. 

Symptoms. — The  gland  becomes  swollen, 
painful,  and  tender.  It  is  at  fii'st  movable, 
iDUt  soon  becomes  fixed.  This  latter  symptom 
depends  partly  upon  the  increased  size  of 
the  gland,  partly  upon  inflammation  which 
is  usually  excited  in  the  connective  tissue 
aroimd  the  gland  (peri-adenitis).  The  pain 
is  lancinating  and,  as  suppm'ation  appears, 
throbbing.  It  is  made  worse  by  movement, 
and  is  somewhat  reheved  by  relaxation  of 
the  part.  As  the  disease  advances,  the 
skin  becomes  stretched,  red,  glazed,  and 
fi'equently  oedematous.  Fluctuation  appears 
in  the  centre  of  the  indiurated  mass,  and 
suppuration  is  evident.  In  time  the  pus 
finds  an  escape  upon  the  surface.  One 
gland  alone  may  be  affected,  but,  as  a  rule, 
others  in  the  series  become  enlarged,  not 
simultaneously  but  consecutively.  In  any 
case,  one  gland  is  usually  more  extensively 
involved  than  any  other.  Much  of  the  pus 
is  probably  derived  from  the  connective 
tissue  around  the  gland.  If  this  tissue  be 
lax,  the  abscess  may  attain  considerable  size 
and  the  skin  become  in  consequence  gi-eatly 
undermined.  If  many  glands  are  involved, 
there  may  be  lymph-oedema  in  the  parts 
from  whence  their  afferent  vessels  are  de- 
rived. 

The  process,  especially  when  suppm*a- 
tion  occurs,  is  attended  by  a  varying  amount 
of  constitutional  disturbance.  There  may 
be  a  rigor,  there  is  pyrexia  with  its  accom- 
panying symptoms,  and  sometimes  much 
prostration.  Adenitis  of  deeply  seated 
glands,  as  a  rule,  causes  more  severe  dis- 
turbance and  more  pain  than  adenitis  of  a 
superficial  gland.  This  depends  upon  the 
confined  position  of  the  deeper  gland  and 
the  tension  that  the  inflammatory  swelling 
produces.  The  writer  has  seen  most  severe 
symptoms  attend  adenitis  of  the  small  gland 
that  lies  in  contact  with  the  septum  crm-ale. 
When  the  gland  is  sm-roimded  by  lax  con- 
nective tissue,  an  extensive  abscess  may 
form  without  producing  any  marked  con- 
stitutional disturbance.  The  possible  modes 
of  ending  of  a  case  of  adenitis  have  been 
afready  indicated  in  speaking  of  the  patho- 
logy. 

In  the  diagnosis  of  the  acute  affection 
there  can  be  little  difficulty.  The  position 
of  the  swelling  in  the  site  of  well-luiown 
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glands  ;  the  probable  evidence  of  an  excit- 
ing cause  and  of  a  connecting  lymphangitis  ; 
the  circumscribed  nature  of  the  swelling  and 
the  probable  enlargement  of  other  glands 
in  its  vicinity,  all  tend  to  point  to  a  precise 
diagnosis.  The  indolent  and  chronic  en- 
largements are  not  always  so  easy  to  re- 
cognise. In  the  inguinal  region,  for  example, 
they  have  been  mistaken  for  irreducible 
femoral  epiploceles  and  for  solid  growths  of 
various  kinds.  In  the  diagnosis  the  position 
of  the  swelling  should  be  noted,  its  cu'cum- 
scribed  character,  the  fact  that  it  can  be 
more  or  less  isolated,  the  probable  presence 
of  shghter  gland  enlargements  in  the  vicin- 
ity, the  tenderness  of  the  swelling,  the  his- 
tory of  an  exciting  cause  and,  possibly,  of  a 
subacute  initial  attack. 

Treatment. — In  the  first  place,  the  pri- 
mary cause  of  the  trouble  (wound,  abrasion, 
ulcer,  abscess,  &c.)  should  be  sought  for  and 
so  treated  as  to  encoui-age  its  healthy  heal- 
ing. "With  regard  to  the  adenitis,  rest  of 
the  part  must  be  at  once  secured,  and  the 
limb  put  in  such  a  position  as  to  relax  aU  the 
fascial  tissues  about  the  seat  of  the  disease. 
Thus,  when  the  groin  is  involved  the  patient 
fihould  seek  the  recumbent  position,  and 
keep  the  thigh  a  little  flexed  by  placing  a 
pillow  beneath  the  knee.  To  the  gland 
itself  an  ice-bag  should  be  apphed.  If 
applied  early,  it  gives  relief  and  appears  to 
prevent  suppuration.  A  degree  of  cold  less 
than  that  of  the  temperature  of  ice  appears 
to  do  harm  rather  than  good,  and  to  increase 
the  pain.  In  some  cases,  when  ice  cannot 
be  borne,  the  local  apphcation  of  extract  of 
belladonna  with  equal  parts  of  glycerine 
wiU  give  immediate  reUef,  v^ith  or  without  a 
fomentation  or  poultice.  Warm  applications 
relieve,  probably  by  relaxing  the  parts  and 
by  lessening  tension,  but  they  certainly 
appear  to  encourage  suppuration.  "When 
the  presence  of  pus  is  evident,  it  should 
be  evacuated  at  once.  The  incision  should 
be  free,  in  the  long  axis  of  the  tumom*, 
and  almost  as  extensive  as  the  abscess- 
cavity.  On  no  account  should  the  pus  be 
squeezed  out  of  the  cut ;  it  should  be  al- 
lowed to  escape  of  itself.  Squeezing  the 
part  merely  damages  the  fine  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  abscess,  where  such  exists,  and 
breaks  up  the  softened  and  inflamed  gland- 
tissue.  Immediately  after  the  incision  a 
poultice  should  be  apphed.  In  twenty-four 
hours,  if  all  the  pus  has  escaped,  the  cavity 
may  be  syringed  out  with  a  1  in  20  solution 
of  carbolic  acid,  and,  after  a  few  more  days 
of  poulticing,  it  may  then  be  dressed  from 
the  bottom.  The  little  sac  should  be  gently 
filled  with  lint  soaked  in  glycerine  and 


carbolic  acid  (1  in  20),  or  with  gauze  well 
powdered  with  iodoform. 

The  method  of  treatment  by  a  small 
incision  and  a  drainage-tube  often  leads 
to  very  tardy  healing.  Sometimes  the  pus 
is  mainly  in  the  connective  tissue  about 
the  gland,  and  when  the  abscess  is  opened 
the  inflamed  lymphatic  body  may  be 
seen  exposed  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Such 
a  gland  should  be  removed.  It  can  be 
taken  away  by  a  few  touches  with  the 
thermo-cautery.  If  left,  it  is  apt  to  lead  to 
serious  trouble  and  to  greatly  retard  the 
closing  of  the  cavity.  "When  the  healing  is 
sluggish  the  part  may  be  dressed  with  car- 
bohc  acid  and  glycerine  in  the  proportion 
of  1  in  10,  or  vpith  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  (15  grs.  to  the  ounce),  or  touched  daily 
with  a  sohd  piece  of  sulphate  of  copper. 
When  the  skin  is  much  undermined  about 
a  sinus,  the  integument  should  be  divided 
so  far  as  the  imdermining  extend?,  and  the 
cavity  thus  exposed  dressed  firom  the  bottom. 
If  the  purple  skin  at  the  edge  of  such  a 
sinus  be  greatly  thinned,  it  may  be  destroyed 
with  the  thermo-cautery.  "When  extensive 
chronic  sinuses  result  from  adenitis,  they 
require  active  treatment.  "When  possible 
they  should  be  sht  up,  the  unhealthy  granu- 
lations which  line  them  should  be  scraped 
away  with  a  Yollrm arm's  spoon,  and  the 
resulting  cavity  dressed  from  the  bottom 
with  some  stimulating  apphcation.  Sinuses 
that  are  too  deep  to  be  sht  up  should  be 
scraped,  and  then  dilated  fully  by  the  use 
of  a  sea-tangle  tent.  "When  this  has  been 
done  they  may  then  be  dressed  fi:om  the 
bottom.  Sometimes  the  sinus  depends  upon 
the  presence,  at  the  bottom  of  the  wound,  of 
a  fragment  of  a  degenerating  gland.  The 
softened  tissue  of  such  a  gland  shoiild  be 
scraped  away  with  a  Volkmann's  spoon,  or 
be  destroyed  with  the  cautery.  After  both 
proceedings  a  drainage-tube  should  be  used 
for  a  while.    See  Sinuses. 

In  dealing  with  chronic  and  obstinate 
sinuses,  it  is  most  important  that  the  part 
be  kept  at  rest.  This  precaution  is  usually 
neglected  in  the  case  of  cervical  sinuses, 
and  the  chronicity  of  these  depends,  the 
writer  thinlts,  largely  upon  the  constant 
movements  of  the  neck.  In  such  cases  the 
parts  should  be  fixed  by  a  simple  stock  of 
guttapercha,  fashioned  to  the  neck  and 
taking  its  fixed  points  at  the  lower  jaw  and 
the  upper  part  of  tlio  chest.  The  writer 
has  used  such  stocks  extensively,  and  has 
found  them  well  borne  by  the  patient  and  of 
extraordinary  value  in  many  obstinate  cases. 

In  very  cln-onic,  indolent  gland-enlarge- 
ments without  breach  in  the  integiunent, 
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much  can  be  done  by  attending  to  the 
general  health,  by  change  of  air,  by  sea-bath- 
ing, and  by  the  use  of  tonics,  especially  of 
iron.  The  simplest  local  treatment  consists 
in  the  rubbing  into  the  part,  night  and 
morning,  of  a  little  of  the  Ung.  plimabi  iodidL 
This  should  be  rubbed  in  for  five  minutes, 
and  until  the  skin  is  a  Little  red.  This  treat- 
ment is  more  certain  and  more  efficacious 
than  the  painting  of  the  part  with  iodine, 
which  may,  however,  be  tried  if  the  oint- 
ment fails.  In  certain  cases  the  gland  resists 
all  such  treatment ;  it  remains  enlarged,  is 
painless  and  perfectly  quiescent  >  Such  swell- 
ings may,  for  a  while  at  least,  be  left  alone.  If, 
for  any  reason,  their  removal  seems  needed 
and  they  are  solitary  and  well  isolated,  they 
may  be  excised,  although  the  cases  where 
excision  is  suitable  are  very  few.  If  the 
indolent  gland  remains  tender,  and  is  still 
enlarging  very  slowly  and  is  fixed  in  the 
tissues,  it  probably  contains  some  suppmrat- 
ing  foci  in  its  interior.  It  is  then  best 
treated  by  thrusting  the  finest  point  of  the 
thermo-cautery  through  the  skin  into  the 
gland,  and  by  passing  the  point  in  several 
directions  through  the  gland  without  en- 
larging the  sldn-puncture.  A  di'ainage-tube 
should  be  finally  introduced,  and  the  part 
poulticed.  By  this  means  a  gland  which  has 
long  given  trouble  can  often  be  got  rid  of, 
without  leaving  any  but  the  slightest  scar. 

Frederick  Treves. 

LYMPHADENOMA.— The  primary 
non-inflammatory  tumours  of  lymphatic 
glands  have  been  subjected  to  many  clas- 
sifications, are  still  surroimded  by  an  at- 
mosphere of  pathological  doubt,  and  are 
bm'dened  with  a  confused  nomenclature. 
Under  the  term  lymphadenoma  may  be 
comprised  four  kinds  of  new  growth,  viz. : 
1.  Simple  Lymphoma;  2.  Non-Leuksemic 
Ljinphadenoma ;  3.  Leuksemic  Lympha- 
denoma; 4.  True  Sarcoma.  To  each  of 
these  different  tumours  the  term  lympha- 
denoma has  been  applied  by  one  author  or 
another. 

The  above  division  includes  all  the  pri- 
mary non-inflammatory  growths  to  which 
the  lymph-glands  are  liable. 

1.  Simple  Lymphoma. — In  this  affection 
a  gland  enlarges  without  visible  cause.  By 
slow  and  gradual  degrees  it  forms  a  tumour, 
that  may  be  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg  or 
even  larger.  It  is  accompanied  by  no  in- 
flammatory symptoms,  by  no  pain,  by  no 
tenderness.  It  contracts  no  adhesions.  It 
is  smooth  and  rounded,  firm  but  elastic. 
It  is  usually  found  in  the  neck.  As  a  rule 
only  one  gland  is  involved,  but  one  or  even 


two  other  glands  in  the  vicinity  may  be 
affected.  It  does  not  affect  the  patient's 
health.  It  is  a  purely  local  affection,  and 
does  not  recur  after  removal.  It  is  asso- 
ciated with  no  constitutional  defect.  It 
shows,  on  section,  a  simple  homogeneous 
aspect,  and  is  composed  of  a  new  growth 
having  precisely  the  structm-e  of  the  follicles 
of  a  normal  gland.  It  is  difficult  to  decide 
whether  the  tumour  is  a  neoplasm  or  a 
mere  hypertrophy.  In  any  case  it  is  an 
innocent  growth. 

2.  Non-Leuk^mic  Lymphadenoma.  — 
This  disease  is  also  known  as  Hodgkin's 
disease,  adenia,  pseudo-leukaemia,  malignant 
lymphoma,  and  by  the  misleading  term 
'  lympho-sarcoma.'  In  this  form  certain 
glands  become  enlarged  without  apparent 
cause,  they  increase  in  size,  the  disease 
spreads  from  gland  to  gland  until  a  whole 
chain  is  involved.  The  tumours  formed  ap- 
pear as  large,  round,  smooth  masses  made  up 
of  clusters  of  enlarged  glands.  The  disease 
usually  begins  in  the  neck,  sometimes  in 
the  inguinal  or  axillary  glands,  and  rarely  in 
those  in  the  interior  of  the  body.  In  time, 
nearly  aU  the  more  conspicuous  glands  in 
the  body  may  be  affected. 

Etiology.  — The  causes  of  this  disease  are 
quite  unknown.  It  is  imconnected  with 
scrofula,  syphilis,  or  inflammation.  It  is 
somewhat  more  common  in  the  delicate. 
It  is  three  times  more  common  in  males 
than  in  females.  Most  of  the  cases  occta* 
between  the  ages  of  25  and  35,  and  next 
in  fi'equency  between  the  ages  of  5  and  12 ; 
it  is  rare  after  45. 

Symptoms. — The  tumom's  increase  with- 
out inflammatory  symptoms,  are  not  ten- 
der, and  are  not  painfiil  unless  they  grow 
quickly.  They  form  smooth,  prominent, 
bossy  tumours  which  do  not  contract  ad- 
hesions and  which  remain  well  encapsiiled. 
Pyrexia  is  rare.  The  patients  become  de- 
bilitated and  aneemic ;  they  emaciate 
and  lose  their  appetite.  Profuse  diarrhoea 
and  dropsy  are  not  infrequently  observed, 
and  the  sufferer  dies  usually  of  exhaus- 
tion. Pressure  symptoms  may  be  produced. 
Gland-tumom-s  in  the  neck  may  cause 
laryngeal  troubles  and  dysphagia,  sympa- 
thetic paralysis,  and  congestion  of  the  great 
cervical  veins.  Tumours  in  the  thorax  may 
press  on  the  trachea  or  limg  or  gullet,  or 
may  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  heart. 
Those  in  the  abdomen  may  press  upon  the 
portal  vein  or  bile-duct,  and  produce  dropsy 
or  jaimdice.  Masses  in  the  groins  or  arm- 
pits may  cause  oedema  of  the  corresponding 
limbs.  Secondary  deposits  may  develop 
in  the  alimentary  canal,  the  liver,  the  kid- 
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neys,  the  medulla  of  the  bones.  The  spleen 
is  usually  conspicuously  affected,  but  it  is 
important  to  note  that  there  is  no  leukaemia. 
Death  follows,  on  an  average,  in  twelve 
months.  The  disease  may  end  fatally  in 
six  months,  or  the  patient  may  survive  two 
or  even  three  years. 

The  gland  timaom's  are  distinguished 
fi'om  those  of  scrofula  by  then  wider  dis- 
tribution, their  enlargement  without  visible 
cause,  and  the  absence  of  inflammation. 
They  form  larger  masses  than  are  met  with 
in  stnuna,  they  do  not  suppurate  nor 
become  adherent  to  the  skin,  and  they  are 
usually  not  tender.  They  are  not  benefited 
by  a  treatment  which  woiild  probably  gi'eatly 
influence  scrofulous  swellings. 

Pathology. — The  tumoms  are  of  two 
Icinds,  the  soft  and  the  hard.  The  former 
are  quite  soft  and  juicy,  and  homogeneous 
on  section.  The  latter  are  firm,  are  also 
homogeneous,  and  yield  but  Httle  juice. 
Transition  forms  between  the  two  varieties 
are  found.  Microscopically,  both  kinds  of 
tmnour  are  composed  of  a  tissue  precisely 
resembling  that  of  a  normal  lymph-follicle. 
The  mass,  indeed,  is  so  like  a  gland  that  is 
composed  wholly  of  follicles.  The  second- 
ai*y  deposits  have  the  same  character.  The 
hard  lymphadenoma  differs  from  the  soft 
in  one  particular  only,  its  cell-elements  are 
not  so  numerous,  while  the  development  of 
the  reticulum  and  fibrous  parts  of  the  gland 
is  peculiarly  conspicuous.  Clinically,  the 
two  forms  are  precisely  alike  and  adopt  the 
same  course.  The  only  differences  consist 
in  the  different  physical  characters  of  the 
two  forms  of  tumour,  and  in  the  fact  that 
the  hard  lymphadenoma  forms  somewhat 
smaller  masses.  ■ 

3.  LEUKiEMic  Lymphadenoma.  —  This 
disease  resembles  in  nearly  all  respects, 
both  clinically  and  pathologically,  the  af- 
fection just  described  as  soft  non-leulisemic 
lymphadenoma.  Microscopically  the  tu- 
mours have  precisely  the  same  structm^e, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  growths  and  the 
characters  of  the  secondary  deposits  are 
practically  the  same  in  the  two  affections. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  there  are  only 
two  main  points  of  difference  between  these 
closely  allied  disorders.  In  the  present 
disease  the  spleen  is  more  conspicuously 
affected,  and  is  imphcated  at  an  earUer 
period,  while  the  blood  presents  the  evi- 
dences of  leukaemia. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  microscopically, 
these  three  forms  of  lymphatic  gland-tu- 
mour are  almost  identical.  The  differences 
which  some  pathologists  have  maintained 
to  exist  between  them  are  ill-marked  and 


questionable.  Indeed,  it  would  be  very 
diflicult  to  differentiate  these  three  forms 
by  the  microscope  alone,  provided  that  the 
examination  were  limited  to  the  tumours. 
All  these  growths  would  appear  to  represent 
grades  or  degrees  of  one  common  affection. 
Why  in  one  case  the  disease  should  remain 
an  innocent  local  affection,  while  in  another 
it  assimies  mahgnant  characters,  and  in  a 
third  produces  leukaemia,  must  remain  at 
present  a  pathological  mystery. 

4.  True  Sarcoma.— In  rare  instances 
sarcoma  has  appeared  in  a  lymphatic  gland 
as  a  primary  tumour.  Examples  of  round- 
celled,  of  spindle-ceUed,  and  of  alveolar 
sarcoma  have  been  met  with  in  this  situa- 
tion. The  growth  commences  in  the  con- 
nective-tissue reticulum  or  in  the  tissue 
around  the  vessels.  The  tumom-s  differ  in 
no  way  fi-om  sarcomatous  growths  appear- 
ing elsewhere.  They  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  other  lymphadenomata  by  the 
following  features  : — Only  one  tmnom*  is 
formed;  it  remains  limited,  for  a  long 
time  at  least,  to  one  set  of  glands  ;  it  tends 
to  invade  the  adjacent  parts  and  to  protrude 
through  the  skin.  There  is  no  leukaemia, 
nor  the  debflity  which  is  an  early  symptom 
in  lymphadenoma. 

Treatment. — 1.  In  the  treatment  of 
simple  lymphoma  no  measure  is  of  any 
avail  short  of  extirpation  of  the  tumour  with 
the  knife.  Medical  treatment  will  neither 
retard  the  growth  of  the  neoplasm,  nor 
diminish  its  proportions  when  it  is  fully 
formed.  Excision  is  easily  performed,  and 
the  tumom-  has  no  tendency  to  recur. 

2.  In  Hodgkin's  disease  sm-gical  treat- 
rhent  is  of  httle  or  no  avail.  Excision,  to 
be  of  any  service,  must  be  performed  at  the 
very  commencement  of  the  malady,  and, 
unfortunately,  when  the  tumom-s  first  appear 
their  precise  nature  is  difficult  to  diagnose. 
By  the  time  that  the  nature  of  the  malady 
is  beyond  doubt,  the  case  is  probably  be- 
yond any  surgical  treatment.  The  benefit 
that  has  been  obtained  firom  a  free  exth-pa- 
tion  of  the  growths  has  been  temporary 
only,  and  has  been  purchased  at  a  great 
immediate  risk  to  Ufe.  When  one  definite 
tmnour  is  causing  troublesome  symptoms 
firom  pressure,  its  removal  may  give  the 
patient  much  reUef.  When  the  neck  is 
involved  and  there  is  some  risk  of  laryn- 
geal stenosis  from  pressm-e,  it  is  well  to 
perform  tracheotomy  before  the  growth  is 
so  extensive  as  to  hide  the  trachea.  Local 
treatment  of  the  growths  by  iodine,  counter- 
irritants,  setons,  caustics,  injections  into  the 
substance  of  the  mass,  electrolysis  and  sub- 
cutaneous crushing  of  the  gland,  is  useless 
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when  not  actually  harmfiil.  The  patient 
should  he  placed  under  the  most  favourahle 
hygienic  conditions.  Cod-liver  oil  should 
be  administered,  and  in  every  case  iron. 
This  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  the  sul- 
phate or  the  perchloride,  and,  when  these 
forms  are  not  well  borne,  trial  may  be  made 
of  the  hypophosphite  or  of  Pan-ish's  chemi- 
cal food,  or  of  Easton's  syrup  or  Bravais'  iron. 
Much  good  often  attends  the  use  of  the  syrup 
of  the  iodide  of  iron.  The  ii-on  should  be 
given  with  quinine  or  with  nux  vomica.  In 
some  cases,  especially  when  the  patient's 
health  is  stillfairlygood,benefit  has  followed 
the  administration  of  iodide  of  potassiimi  in 
increasing  doses  (from  5  grains  three  times 
a  day  to  20  or  30  grains).  Many  physicians 
strongly  recommend  arsenic.  It  should  be 
given  in  increasing  doses,  until  at  last  20  or 
30  minims  of  Fowler's  solution  are  taken 
every  day. 

3.  In  leuksemic  lymphadenoma  any  sm-- 
gical  interference  is  distinctly  counter -indi- 
cated. The  treatment  of  the  case  is  the 
treatment  of  a  case  of  leukaemia. 

4.  The  treatment  of  sarcoma  of  lym- 
phatic glands  differs  in  no  way  from  the 
treatment  of  that  growth  when  attacking 
other  superficial  parts.    See  Saecoma. 

Fkedeeick  Treves. 

LYMPHANGIECTASIS  and  LYM- 
PHANGIOMA.—The  lymphatic  vessels 
are  liable  to  the  same  species  of  dilatation 
and  the  same  kind  of  vai'ix  that  are  met 
with  in  the  blood-vessels.  They  may  pre- 
sent conditions  that  have  their  counterpart 
in  nsevus,  in  varicose  veins,  and  in  arterial 
varix  or  cirsoid  anemusm.  To  the  lesser 
degi'ees  the  term  '  lymphangiectasis  '  is  ap- 
plied, to  the  more  pronounced  the  term 
'  lymphangioma.'  In  the  milder  forms — as 
seen  in  the  siurface  lymphatics — the  vessels 
are  dilated  and  tortuous.  The  dilatation  is 
iisually  unequal.  Ampullse  are  apt  to 
form,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
valves,  and  to  appear  under  the  thinned 
integument  as  minute  vesicles.  The  dilated 
vessels  themselves,  moreover,  can  be  both 
seen  and  felt  beneath  the  skin,  which  is 
apt  to  become  atrophied  over  them. 

"When  the  smallest  vessels  are  most  in- 
volved, distinct  networks  of  varicose  lymph- 
atics maybe  formed  (Eeticular  L.),but  when 
the  larger  trunks  are  attacked,  a  series 
of  long  tortuous  tubes  only  is  to  be  seen 
(Tubular  L.)  .  In  some  cases  of  tubular  lym- 
phangiectasis the  varicosity  may  be  con- 
siderable, and,  in  one  reported  instance,  the 
inguinal  lymphatics  were  so  dilated  as  to 
be  mistaken  lor  a  hernial  protrusion. 


In  certain  instances  the  lymphangiectasis 
is  congenital.  In  others  it  has  followed  upon 
occlusion  of  some  lymphatics  after  lymph- 
angitis. In  another  series  of  cases  one  may 
assume  that  the  dilatation  has  been  pro- 
duced by  conditions  resembling  those  that 
cause  varicose  veins.  The  condition  is 
more  common  in  tropical  countries  than  in 
Europe  or  in  colder  climates.  The  parts 
most  often  attacked  are  the  lower  limb, 
the  scrotum,  and  the  lower  half  of  the 
abdomen. 

Lymphangiectasis  is  often  associated 
with  solid  oedema  of  the  parts  concerned, 
and  with  some  local  malnutrition.  The 
little  vesicular  ampullae  are  apt  to  rupture, 
and  to  lead  to  a  troublesome  lymphorrhoea. 
These  dilated  vessels,  moreover,  are  fre- 
quently the  seat  of  lymphangitis. 

The  treatment  of  lymphangiectasis  is 
purely  palliative,  The  parts  should  be  iDro- 
tected  from  pressure  and  injury,  should  be 
kept  raised  when  possible,  and  shoiild  be 
supported  by  slight  elastic  pressure. 

In  lymphangioma  vessels  of  good  size 
are  involved.  They  are  extremely  dilated, 
and  form  large  ampullae,  and  cavities  of 
the  most  varied  shapes.  Adjacent  cavities 
are  apt  to  break  into  one  another,  until  a 
mass  of  intercommunicating  cavernous 
spaces  and  passages  are  formed,  all  lined 
with  endothelium.  The  condition  is  iden- 
tical with  that  known  in  the  blood  vascular 
system  as  cavernous  angioma,  and  is  there- 
fore usually  termed  lymphangioma  caver- 
nosum.  This  condition  is  probably  always 
congenital.  It  underlies  many  hypertrophic 
conditions,  such  as  macroglossia,  macro- 
chelia,  and  certain  forms  of  elephantiasis, 
and  is  said  by  some  to  be  the  actual  cause 
of  congenital  hydrocele  of  the  neck.  It  is, 
moreover,  very  generally  acknowledged  to 
be  the  anatomical  basis  of  certain  forms  of 
'  giant  growth '  in  the  lower  limb.  In  some 
instances  the  lymphangioma  has  assumed 
the  form  of  an  isolated  cystic  tumour,  and 
has,  when  in  this  condition,  been  incised, 
imder  the  impression  that  it  was  a  chronic 
abscess. 

Such  isolated  tumours  have  been  ex- 
cised with  success.  Omitting  these  excep- 
tional tumours,  the  treatment  of  lymphan- 
gioma caimot  be  considered  apart  from 
the  conditions  of  tissue  to  which  it  leads, 
such  as  macroglossia,  giant-gi-owth,  and 
the  lilce. 

A  lymphangioma  may  involve  the  chan- 
nels of  a  lymph-gland,  and  a  largo  cystic 
tumour  be  in  consequence  produced.  To 
such  growths  the  term  lymphadenectasis 
has  been  applied.     Frederick  Treves. 
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LYMPHANGITIS,  or  ANGIOLEU- 
CITIS. — These  terms  are  applied  to  an  in- 
flammation of  the  lymphatic  vessels.  The 
inflammatory  process  is  not  necessarily 
limited  to  the  lymphatics.  Indeed,  in 
nearly  every  instance  of  lymphangitis  there 
is  a  visible  impHcation  of  the  corresponding 
glands.  In  the  mUder  forms  this  impH- 
cation may,  however,  be  so  slight  that  its 
effects  may  not  be  perceptible.  The  terms 
are  conveniently  applied  to  cases  where 
the  inflammation  of  the  lymph-vessels  is 
conspicuous,  and  is — for  a  time  at  least — 
j)redominant. 

Catises. — Lymphangitis  is  in  almost 
every  instance  secondary.  Some  irritative 
process  is  excited  among  certain  lymph-ra- 
dicles ;  an  inflammation  follows,  which  rmis 
along  the  lymphatic  vessels.  The  primary 
lesion  is  usually  inflammatory,  and  depends 
upon  a  wound,  stab,  prick,  or  abrasion,  or 
upon  some  uldferation  or  ptirulent  collec- 
tion. Lymphangitis  has,  however,  followed 
upon  simple  sprain,  and  even  upon  long- 
continued  or  rough  friction  of  the  skin. 
Cases  of  simburn — especially  when  involv- 
ing the  forearm — are  often,  associated  vsdth 
quite  an  extensive  lymphangitis  of  sHght 
degree.  The  larger  lymphatic  vessels  may 
be  involved  by  the  direct  spreading  to  then- 
walls  of  some  inflammatory  process  in 
their  vicinity.  Some  individuals  are  much 
more  liable  to  lymphangitis  than  others, 
and  especially  those  who  are  in  feeble 
health,  or  who  are  the  subjects  of  Bright's 
disease,  or  who  have  been  debUitated  by 
alcoholism.  The  disease  is  more  common 
during  youth  and  adult  life  than  during 
childhood  and  in  old  age.  The  local  ex- 
citing cause  may  be  very  trivial — a  slight 
scratch,  a  minute  puncture,  the  sting  of  an 
insect.  In  many  cases  it  has  probably  been 
overlooked,  and  the  lymphatic  trouble  re- 
garded as  primary.  Lymphangitis  is  es- 
pecially apt  to  occiu*  when  the  body  has 
been  inoculated  with  decomposing  animal 
matter  (see  Poisoned  Wounds).  It  is  often 
met  with,  therefore,  in  medical  men,  in 
those  engaged  in  dissecting,  in  butchers, 
cooks,  &c.  In  suppurative  aflcctions,  it  is 
most  commonly  met  with  in  cases  where 
pus  is  closely  retained.  It  is  more  likely  to 
attend  a  minute  abscess  of  the  finger,  where 
a  bead  of  pus  is  retained,  than  the  large 
suppm-atmg  sm'faco  of  an  amputation  fla^i. 
There  are  certain  forms  of  lymphangitis 
due  to  specific  poisons,  as  illustrated  by 
those  attending  erysipelas,  malignant  pus- 
tule, glanders,  pysnmia,  &c. 

Patholorjy.  —  The  inllamraation  most 
conspicuously  involves  the  outer  coat  of  tho  | 


vessel,  and  the  mischief  is  pecuUarly  apt  to 
spread  to  the  adjacent  connective  tissue. 
The  intima  becomes  opaque,  and  its  epithe- 
lium degenerates. 

The  contents  of  the  inflamed  vessel  are 
no  longer  clear.  They  often  appear  fatty,  or 
even  pm'iform.  Sometimes  the  contained 
lymph  coagulates,  and  the  vessel  becomes 
plugged.  In  sUght  cases  complete  resolu- 
tion foUows,  the  vessels  remaining  a  little 
dilated  for  a  while.  In  a  severer  grade  of 
the  disease,  the  walls  of  the  lymphatics 
remain  greatly  thickened,  the  adjacent 
connective  tissue  is  sclerosed,  and  the  lu- 
men of  the  tubes  is  narrowed  or  obhterated. 
The  coagula — when  they  exist— may  be- 
come organised,  or  may  break  down  into  a 
pus-like  matter.  In  the  severest  cases  of 
lymphangitis,  the  walls  of  the  lymph-ves- 
sels and  the  connective  tissue  outside 
those  walls  suppurate,  pus  fills  the  interior 
of  the  lymphatics,  and  the  involved  parts 
may  slough,  or  at  least  rmdergo  extensive 
destruction.  Suppurative  lymphangitis  is 
often  the  starting-point  for  a  severe  and 
wide-spread  inflammation  of  the  cellular 
tissue.    See  Cellulitis. 

Symptoms. — To  take  a  typical  case. 
Let  it  be  supposed  that  a  man  has  an  abra- 
sion upon  his  knuckle,  which  becomes  in- 
fected with  some  putrid  matter.  For  one  or 
two  days  nothing  takes  place,  then  about 
the  wound  an  extensive  red  areola  appears. 
This  is  due  to  imphcition  of  the  primary 
lymphatic  network  (reticular  lymphangitis). 
From  this  areola  lines  are  soon  to  be  seen 
running  up  the  forearm  to  the  gland  above 
the  inner  condyle,  and  towards  those  in 
the  axilla.  These  lines  are  of  a  faint  pink, 
are  sometimes  straight,  sometimes  wavy,  and 
always  very  narrow  (tubular  lymphangitis). 
They  soon  become  painful  on  pressure, 
palpable  to  the  touch,  and  usually  in 
time  form  perceptible  cords,  while  the  red- 
ness over  them  becomes  more  difiiised  and 
less  distinct.  One  or  more  glands  will  now 
be  distinctly  enlarged  and  tender,  and,  with 
the  development  of  the  glandular  inflam- 
mation, the  inflamed  Ijmiphatics  will  be- 
come less  conspicuous.  The  affected  parts 
of  tlie  limb  are  hot,  and  the  seat  of  a 
burning  or  throbbing  pain.  If  many  lymph- 
vessels  are  involved,  oedema  will  appear 
as  a  result  of  tho  blocking  of  the  lymphatic 
channels.  Tho  disease  may  be  ushered  in 
with  a  rigor.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
pyrexia,  a  fooling  of  malaise,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  prostration.  At  the  end  of  a 
few  days  or  a  week  the  inflammation  sub- 
sides, and  the  parts  arc  restored  to  their 
I  normal  condition.    As  a  rule,  the  oedema, 
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when  it  exists,  is  slow  to  disappear,  and 
usually  the  adenitis  persists  for  a  while, 
and  often  rims  on  to  suppuration.  In  other 
cases  the  areola  aroiind  the  wound  _  may 
be  very  slight :  there  may  be  little  reticular 
lymphangitis.  There  may  be  tracks  of 
tissue  free  from  all  evidences  of  disease 
between  the  wound  and  the  inflamed 
lymph-canals,  or  between  this  tubular 
lymphangitis  and  the  enlarged  glands.  The 
trouble  may  pass  on  to  suppuration.  This 
may  spread,  and  involve  extensive  tracts 
of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue.  More 
frequently  the  suppm-ation  occurs  in  the 
glands,  and  in  either  case  the  condition 
may  lead  to  septicaemia  or  pytemia. 

"When  the  deep  lymphatics  of  a  part  are 
involved,  the  redness  may  be  absent  or 
present  only  in  patches.  The  pain  will  be 
very  severe,  and  the  part  very  tender. 
There  will  be  much  swelling,  which  will 
be  more  or  less  diffused.  When  suppura- 
tion occurs  in  these  cases,  a  very  grave 
cellulitis  may  ensue.  In  any  case  the  lymph- 
vessels  may  become  occluded,  some  lymph- 
cedema  may  persist,  and  the  part  become 
brawny  and  hypertrophied. 

The  prognosis  in  lymphangitis  is  good. 
The  only  risk  to  life  depends  upon  the  sup- 
pm'ation,  and  death  may  ensue  from  any 
of  the  fatal  issues  that  may  attend  suppura- 
tion. Other  things  being  equal,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  nearer  the  lymph-disturbance 
is  to  the  periphery,  the  less  grave  is  the 
morbid  condition. 

Treatment. — The  primary  cause  of  the 
l3Tnphangitis  should  be  sought  for  and 
carefully  treated.  Any  collections  of  pus 
at  the  primary  focus  should  be  fi-eely 
opened,  and,  after  having  been  well  washed 
with  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid  or  corrosive 
sublimate,  the  part  should  be  treated  with 
a  charcoal  poultice.  The  fr'eest  vent  must 
always  be  given  to  the  pus.  Unhealthy 
wounds  should  be  cleansed  in  the  same 
way,  and  then  dressed  with  iodoform  pow- 
der, or  poulticed  if  they  are  sloughy  and 
not  suppurating  freely.  To  simply  abraded 
surfaces  evaporating  lead  lotion  may  be 
apphed.  The  affected  part  must  be  kept 
at  rest.  If  a  limb  be  involved  it  should 
be  raised.  No  application  seems  to  better 
suit  the  parts — tlae  actual  seat  of  a  lym- 
phangitis— than  an  evaporating  lead  and 
spirit  lotion,  or  the  free  appHcation  of  bel- 
ladonna. Any  severe  tension,  and  any 
suppurative  focus,  should  at  once  be  re- 
lieved by  free  incision;  and  at  some  hos- 
pitals the  practice  obtains  of  still  applying 
cold  after  the  matter  has  been  evacu- 
ated. 


Quinine  should  be  given,  and  to  this 
drug  perchloride  of  iron  may  be  added 
in  a  few  days.  Any  swellings  that  may 
persist  will  probahly  be  relieved  by  posi- 
tion, by  friction  or  massage  of  the  parts, 
or  by  the  continued  application  of  the 
elastic  bandage.       Frederick  Treves. 

LYMPHOMA.    See  Lymphadenoma. 

LYMPHORRHffiA  or  LYMPHOR- 
RHAGIA.— These  terms  are  employed 
to  denote  an  escape  of  lymph  upon  the 
surface  of  the  body  through  an  abnormal 
opening  in  a  lymphatic  vessel.    In  almost 
every  wound  lymphatics  must  be  cut  and 
lymph  escape.    The  fluid,  however,  being 
translucent  and  very  trifling  in  amount, 
and  mixed  at  the  same  time  with  blood,  is 
not  perceived.    The  flow  of  lymph  fr'om  a 
wound,  moreover,  would  appear  to  very 
soon  cease.    In  wounds  of  ^large  lymphatic 
trimks,  as  in  a  punctured  wound  of  the 
groin,  where  no  blood-vessel  of  any  size 
has  been  pricked,  the  escape  of  lymph  may 
be  sufficiently  copious  and  sufficiently  long- 
continued  to  attract  attention.  Instances, 
however,  of  this  occurrence  are  exceedingly 
rare.    In  lymphorrhoea  the  discharge  of 
lymph  is  very  copious.    It  comes  away  in 
drops,  and  many  ounces,  and  even  several 
pounds,  may  escape   in  the  course  of 
twenty-four  hours.    It  is  probable  that  in 
every  case  there  is  some  abnormality  or 
disease  of  the  lymphatic   system.  The 
state  of  the  lymph-vessels  may  be  similar 
to  that  of  the  blood-vessels  in  haemophilia, 
or  there  may  be  some  obstruction  in  the 
tube  above  the  seat  of  the  fistulous  open- 
ing.   With  regard  to  this  latter  point,  it 
may  be  noted  that  lacteals  have  been 
found  ruptm-ed  after  closm'e  of  some  of 
the  main  vessels  by  the  pressure  of  a 
tumour  ;  and  immense  quantities  of  chyle 
and  lymph  have  been  thus  poured  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity.    In  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  the  cases  of  lymphorrhoea  the 
involved  vessels  are  dilated  or  varicose 
{see  Lymphangiectasis),  and,  indeed,  com- 
paratively few  cases  of  lymphorrhoea  have 
been  reported  where  this  condition  of  the 
vessels  has  not  been  apparent.  Lymph- 
orrhoea has  occm-red  after  wounds,  after 
slight  operations  such  as  venesection,  after 
the  opening  of  abscesses,  and  after  incisions 
into  inflamed  and  enlarged  glands.    It  has 
occurred  also  fr-om  the  sm-face  of  an  ulcer. 

In  many  cases  varicose  lymph-vessels 
have  ruptured  spontaneously,  or  have  been 
cut  into — when  very  large — imder  an  erro- 
neous impression  as  to  their  nature.  Lym- 
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phorrhcea  has  followed  the  spontaneous 
bui'sting  of  a  gland-abscess,  and  of  small 
purulent  collections  the  result  of  suppura- 
tive Ijonphangitis.  The  condition  has  been 
most  fi-equently  met  with  in  the  lower 
limb,  and  esxDecially  in  the  groin  or  thigh. 
The  lyniph  escapes  drop  by  drop,  in  the 
form  of  a  clear,  colourless  fluid,  which  may 
sometimes  have  a  famt  yellowish  or  red- 
dish tint,  and  occasionally  an  opalescent 
appearance.  It  usually  flows  more  freely 
dm-mg  movement  and  when  the  patient  is 
standing.  It  varies  in  quantity  fi'om  time  to 
time  without  apx^arent  reason.  In  certain  in- 
stances as  much  as  five  pounds  is  said  to  have 
escaped  in  twenty-fom*  hom's.  More  usually, 
the  amount  escaping  in  a  day  would  be 
a  matter  of  oimces.  The  fluid  coagulates 
into  a  flimsy  clot,  and  hangs  from  the 
wound  like  a  wliitish  fungus.  In  one  or 
two  mstances  of  lymphorrhoea  from  the 
scrotum  or  groin  the  escaping  fluid  has 
been  milky,  and  in  these  cases  some  abnor- 
mal communication  with  the  lacteals  or  the 
thoracic  duct  has  been  assumed. 

Lymphorrhoea  only  affects  the  health 
when  it  is  profuse  and  long-abiding.  When 


due  to  woimd  and  involving  a  normal 
vessel,  the  discharge  very  soon  ceases. 
When,  however,  the  vessels  are  dilated  or 
vai'icose,  and  when  the  abnormal  opening 
has  formed  spontaneously,  a  very  trouble- 
some fistula  is  apt  to  be  left,  which  may 
become  more  or  less  permanent. 

In  treating  these  cases,  the  limb  should 
be  raised  and  the  part  placed  at  rest.  The 
skin  should  be  kept  cool,  and  the  extremity 
compressed  by  an  elastic  bandage  hghtly 
applied.  The  fistula  may  be  induced  to 
close  by  long-continued  pressm'e,  apphed 
by  means  of  a  truss  or  a  pad  and  bandage ; 
or,  failing  this,  its  margin  may  be  touched 
from  time  to  time  with  the  actual  cauter3\ 
Beyond  this  Httle  can  be  done,  and  any 
attempt  at  a  plastic  procedm-e  would  pro- 
bably end  in  failure.  The  patient's  strength 
should  be  sui^ported  by  tonics  and  a  hberal 
diet.  Frederick  Treves. 

LYMPHO -SARCOMA.  See  Lympha- 

DENOMA. 

LYMPH-SCROTUM.    Sec  Elephan- 

TIASIS  ArABUM. 
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INTENDING  SUBSCEIBEES  CAN  ENTER  THEIR  NAMES  WITH  ANY  BOOKSELLER. 


THE  DICTIONARY  OF  NATIONAL  BIOGEAPHY  is  intended  to  supply  a  want  which 
has,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  been  generally  felt.  Every  reader  has  recognised  the 
utility  of  the  great  French  Dictionaries  of  Universal  Biography.  At  the  present  day  such  a 
■work  would  be  rendered  imiDracticable  by  the  great  increase  of  the  results  of  historical  inquiiy. 
Some  division  of  labour-  seems  to  be  imperatively  necessary.  Each  nation  should  have  its  own 
biographical  dictionary.  The  German  and  Belgian  dictionaries,  now  in  progress,  ai-e  instances 
of  such  work  abroad ;  and  it  is  intended  to  provide  a  dictionary  for  our  own  nation  worthy  to 
take  a  place  beside  them. 

The  '  Dictionaiy  of  National  Biography '  includes  lives  of  inhabitants  of  the  British 
Islands  from  the  earliest  historical  period.  Living  persons  are  excluded.  The  first  aim  has 
been  to  give  biographies  which  shall  embody  with  sufficient  fulness  the  latest  results  of 
historical  research,  and  be  founded  upon  an  examination  of  original  documents.  A  clear 
indication  is  given  in  each  article  of  the  authorities  which  have  been  used,  and  from  which 
further  information  may  be  derived. 

The  Editor  has  endeavoured  in  all  cases  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  the  most  competent 
students  ,of  special  periods  or  depai-tments  of  history.  He  has  received  a  great  number  of 
important  articles  fi-om  wnriters  of  recognised  authority,  and  he  has  to  express  his  sincere 
gratitude  for  the  invaluable  help  given  by  the  officials  at  the  British  Museum,  the  Bodleian 
Library,  and  other  institutions.  A  great  mass  of  information  will  be  given  from  hitherto 
unpubhshed  sources ;  and,  in  the  case  of  recent  lives,  much  valuable  help  has  been  afforded  by 
the  friends  and  relatives  of  the  subjects  of  the  ai'ticles.  Any  assistance  of  that  kind  in  future 
will  be  thankfully  acknowledged.   

EXTRACTS  FROM  A  FEW  OF  THE  PRESS  NOTICES  OF  RECENT  VOLUMES. 


The  Athex/EUM.—' Unlike  their  immediate  prede- 
cessors, which  covered  a  rather  dull  tract  of  biography, 
the  latest  volumes  ol  Mr.  Stephen's  Dictionary  are  full 
of  important  and  interesting  articles.  Great  names  strike 
the  eye  constantly  as  we  turn  the  pages.  .  .  .  Altogether 
the  volumes  are  good  reading.  What  is  more  important, 
the  articles,  whether  they  are  on  small  or  great  person- 
ages, are  nearly  all  up  to  the  high  standard  which  has 
been  set  In  the  earlier  portions  of  the  work,  and  oocasion- 
ally  above  it.' 

SATUKDAy  Review.—'  From  the  names  we  have 
cited  it  will  bo  seen  that  great  pains  have  been  taken 
with  that  portion  of  the  Dictionary  which  relates  to 
modem  times,  and  this  has  been  rightly  done  ;  for  often 
nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  find  a  concise  record  of 
the  life  of  a  man  who  belonged  to  our  own  times  or  to 
those  just  preceding  them.  Consistently  enough,  the  Editor 
has  been  careful  to  keep  the  work  reasonably  up  to  date, 
as  is  shown  by  the  insertion  of  a  life  of  Colonel  Bui-naby. 
...  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  is  much  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  his  seventh  volume.' 

The    MANCtLESTER    EXAMINER    AND    TIMES.—'  This 

magnificent  work  of  reference  has  now  left  the  tentative 
stage  of  its  existence  far  behind,  and  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen 
and  hlH  contributors  aro  well  under  weigh.  ...  On  the 
whole,  this  (volume  8)  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
TolumcB  which  wo  have  as  yet  received.' 


The  Laxcet  '  This  volume  (volume  9)  contains  bio- 
graphical notices  extending  from  Canute  to  Chaloner.  Its 
contents  show  no  f  alUng  ofE  in  accuracy  and  completeness, 
so  far  as  by  a  critical  e.tamination  we  have  been  able  to 
discover,  from  those  of  the  previous  volumes,  of  which 
we  have  on  all  occasions  spoken  with  praise.  When  com- 
pleted the  Dictionary  will  be  well-nigh  invaluable.' 

The  Pail  Maxi,  Gazette.—'  Among  the  most  im- 
portant biographies  in  this  volume  (volume  8)  are  those 
of  Bishop  Butler  and  Lord  Byron,  and  both  are  from  the 
pen  of  the  editor.  With  the  latter  of  these  every  reader 
who  is  not  a  partisan  will  probably  be  satisfied.  ...  As 
to  the  general  execution,  we  can  only  repeat  the  high 
praise  which  it  has  been  our  pleasing  duty  to  bestow  on 
former  volumes.  To  find  a  name  omitted  that  should 
have  been  inserted  is  well-nigh  impossible.' 

The  CoN'TEMroBAHY  Review.— 'Wo  have  so  often 
spoken  in  praise  of  the  "  Dictionary  of  National  Bio- 
graphy "  that  we  need  not  say  more  of  the  sixth  volume 
than  that  it  bears  up  the  now  well-establishsd  character 
of  the  book  for  careful  investigation  and  judioious 
summary.' 
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fessor of  Surgery  in  University  College,  London  ;  Senior  Surgeon  to  the  University  College  Hospital,  &c.  &o 
Illustrated  with  220  Original  Drawings  on  "Wood  by  J.  S.  Cuthbert.   Engraved  by  George  Nioholls  &  Co. 
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A  RULE  of  PROPORTION  for  the  HUMAN  FIGURE.    Illustrated  by  John  S.  Cuthbert. 

Fourth  Eilition.  4to.  with  folio  Atlas,  21,s'. 

A  DESCRIPTION  of  the  HUMAN  BODY  :  its  Sthuctuee  and  Functions.  Illustrated  by 
reduced  Copies  of  the  Author's  '  Physiological  Diagrams,'  to  which  series  tills  is  a  companion  work.  Designed 
for  the  Use  of  Teachers  in  Schools  and  of  Young  Men  destined  for  the  Medical  Profession,  and  for  Popular 
Instruction  generally.  The  Work  contains  260  quarto  pages  of  Text,  bound  in  cloth,  and  240  Coloured 
Illustrations,  arranged  in  11  folio  Plates,  measuring  10  inches  by  7i  inches,  in  a  limp  cover. 

PREPARED    FOR   THE   DEPARTMENT   OF   SCIENCE   AND  ART. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  DIAGRAMS.   An  entirely  New  Edition,  extended  and  revised  by  the  Author. 

Eleven  Diagrams,  life-size,  each  on  paper  7  ft.  by  3  ft.  9  in.,  coloured  in  facsimile  of  the  originals.  Price 
Vis.  Gil.  each  sheet  ;  or  selected  proofs,  more  highly  coloured,  mounted  on  canvas,  with  rollers,  and  var- 
nished, price  £1.  Is.  each.  Explanatory  Key,  price  l.s'.  In  the  New  Edition  each  subject  has  been  re-drawn  on 
the  zinc,  and,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Author,  important  additions  have  been  made  to  the  series,  so  as  to 
render  it  as  complete  as  possible,  and  consistent  with  the  present  state  of  science. 

A  SERIES  of  LIFE-SIZE  ANATOMICAL  DIAGRAMS.  Specially  adapted  for  Schools  of  Art 

and  Art  Students.  Seven  Diagrams,  life-size,  on  paper  7  ft.  by  3  ft.  9  in.  Each  sheet  sold  separately, 
price  12s.  6(7.,  coloured  in  facsimile  of  the  original  drawings  ;  or  £1.  1.?.  each,  selected  proofs,  mounted  on 
canvas,  witli  rollers,  and  varnished.  Explanatory  Key,  price  li.  To  Teachers  and  Students  of  Artistic 
Anatomy  this  series  of  diagrams  will  be  invaluable.  Suspended  on  the  walls  of  the  lecture-room  or  studio, 
they  will  not  fail  to  secure,  through  the  medium  of  the  eye,  that  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  principal 
points  in  the  osseous  and  muscular  systems  so  indispensable  to  the  Art  Student. 
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HANDBOOK  OF  aENERAL  THERAPEUTICS. 

In  7  Volumes,  demy  8vo.,  with  numerous  Illustrations. 

Five  Volumes  have  been  published,  and  the  subsequent  Volumes  will  be  issued  shortly. 
The  series  of  Volumes  offered  to  the  English  reader  under  the  title  of  a  '  Handbook  of  General  Therapeutics 
is  the  first  work  of  the  kind  published  in  any  language.  Each  part,  written  by  a  German  authority,  eminent  in  his 
own  department  of  practice,  forms  a  treatise  complete  in  itself,  dealing  with  the  rationale  and  the  applications  of  the 
therapeutic  agent  or  method  which  forms  its  subject-matter.  It  will  be  noticed  that  several  of  the  topics  handled 
in  the  series  have  as  yet  received  comparatively  little  attention  at  the  hands  of  medical  writers  in  this  country, 
though  their  importance  is  becoming  daily  more  fully  recognised  in  the  profession.  The  names  of  the  Translators 
of  the  several  parts  afford  a  guarantee  that  the  work  of  rendering  the  thoughts  of  the  German  Authors  into  accurate 
and  readable  English  will  be  done  thoroughly  and  intelligently. 
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Translated  by  MATruEW  Hay,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Medical 
Jurisprudence  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  With 
12  Illustrations. 

Volume  III.   DemySro.  18i. 

RESPIRATORY  THERAPEUTICS.  By  Professor  M. 
J.  OEHTra>,  M.D.  Translated,  with  a  Preface  and 
Notes,  by  J.  Buunisv  Yeo,  M.D.,  F.H.C.P.,  Professor 
of  Clinical  Therapeutics  in  King's  College,  London. 
Physician  to  King's  Collego  Hospital,  &c.  With  88 
Illustrations. 
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THE  TREATMENT  OF  DISEASE  BY  CLIMATE. 
By  Hermann  Weber,  M.D.,  P.R.C.P.  Translated  by 
Hkinrich  Port,  M.D.,  M.R.O.P.,  Physlolnn  to  the 
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GENERAL  BALNEOTHERAPEUTICS.  By  Professo 
0.  Lkichtknsterx.  Translated  by  John  Macpuer 
SON,  M.D.,  Inspector-General  of  Hospitals  (Retired). 
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GENERAL  ORTHOPEDICS,  .GYMNASTICS,  AND 
MASS'VGE.  By  Dr.  Frif.drich  BnscH.  Translated 
by  Noble  Smith,  P.R.C.S.  Ed.,  Surgeon  the  All 
Saints'  Children's  Hospital,  and  Orthopajdic  .on 
to  the  British  Home  for  Incurables.  With  34  xllus- 
trations.   

HYDROTHERAPEUTICS.  By  Dr.  W.  WiNTE..:;Tra. 
Translated  byP.  W.  Ei.sneu.  L.R.C.S.I.,  L.K.Q.C.P.I., 
late  Surgeon  to  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam 
Navigation  Company.  With  16  Illustrations. 

Volume  VI.  Demy  8vo.  18s. 
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